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WONDERS OF THE LITTLE WORLD: 


O R, 


A General Hiſtory of Man. 


IN ̃«ĩ K 8. 
DISPLAYING THE,VARIOUS 


FACULTIES, CaPAciTIEs, Powers and Dertcts of the Human Boby and Mixp, 
In ſeveral Thouſand moſt intereſting Relations of Perſons remarkable for Bodily Perfections or Defects: 


Such as, STRENGTH and BRAU rx, | | | Or, for We arvwess and Deronwrrty, 
STATURE and AGILITY, &. | DwaARFISHNEsS or UNWELL DINESS, &. 


Or for extraordinary VIRTuESs or Viczs of the Mixv: 


Such as, PrzTyY and BzentvoLENce, | Or, Proraneness and PersscuTlION, 
PaTRrIOTISM and DomtsTICc AFFECTION, TYRANNY and BauTALI1TY, 
GENEROSITY and FRUGALILTY, . . AvaricE and PRO DIGALIT , 
FriEnNDSHIP and HospITALIT , | InGRATITUDE and TxEKAchERx, 

W 18DomM and PxUDpENCE, 1 FoLLy and PrxEsvweTION, 

CASTIT and PaTiENCE, | | ApvurTery, Rack and REveNGE, 

For T1TVUDE and VALovR, CowaRDbict and PUSILLANIMITY, 
MopEtRATiON and TEMPERANCE, | | GLUuTTONY and DauxnKktNNESS, 
LEARNING, INDUSTRY and Ix GENUITVY, &c. || Ic6NoR ANCE, SLOTH and STUPIDITY, &. 


Or for the uncommon PowErs or WEAKNESS of the SENSES and ArFECTIONS: 


As, the Memory, | And of Loves and Hartrev, 
S1GHT, + Fear and ANGER, 
FEELING, Co 282 = and Grits, 
TAsrTE, HE ESIAE and Hor, 
SMELLING, &Cs | SCORN and Ex vv, &c. 


TOGETHER WITH ACCOUNTS OF 


3 The INVENTION of ARTS, the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE; 
Surpriſing ESCAPES from DEATH and DANGERS; 
Strange DISCOVERIES of long-concealed MURDERS, 
And a vaſt VarizTyY of other MarrERSs equally curious. 


The Whole collected from the Writings of the moſt approved HIsrokTAxs, Pari.os0PHERS and PHYSICIANS, 
| of all AGEs and CounTRIEs. 


Forming a complete SysTEM of the MENTAL and CoRPoREAL Powers and Dxrects of Human NATURE; 


And intended to increaſe KNoWLEDGE, to promote VIRTVE, to diſcourage VI GE, and to furniſh Topics for 
Innocent and Ingenious CONVERSATION. 


By NATHANIEL WAN E XJ, late M. A. ; 
And Vicar of Trinity Parth;, Coven T Rx. 


L O N D O N: 


Publiſhed by C. TayLor, No. 10, oppoſite Brook-ſtreet, Holborn; T. THORNTON, Southam pton-ſtreet, Strand : and 
E. Jerrtxy, Pall-Mall, 
N. Dec xci- 
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F © the proper ſtudy of mankind is man;” if the knowledge of our nature 1s uſeful 

and important; if a diſplay of the moſt wonderful powers and affections of mind and 

body, that haye ever diſtinguiſhed human nature, can afford entertainment; there 
needs little apology for reviving this uſeful work. 

The learned author was perfectly ſenſible of the truth of Lord Bacon's obſervatign, 
„That the only way to inveſtigate the nature of any object whatſoever, is to collect ko- 
e gether and compare all the obſervations and experiments that have been made of its pro— 
„ perties.” A rule which has baniſhed hypotheſes and vain conjecture, and given riſe to 
experimental philoſophy, to which we ſtand indebted for ſo many invaluable diſcoveries. 

Man is the object of Mr. Wanley's inquiries ; and he rightly conceived that the various 
facts recorded in hiſtory, of the moſt remarkable inſtances of the extent of his paſſions 
and vices ; of his moderation and virtues ; of his wit and mental acquirements ; were ſo 
many experiments to determine a juſt knowledge of the MinD of man. And thoſe Hittori- 
cal Facts which give the moſt extraordinary examples of extreme ſtrength, ſtature and 
beauty, or of the weakneſs, deformity or diminutiveneſs of body, its longevity, and the 
exceſſes of every kind it has been capable of fuſtaining ; ſuch facts are alſo experiments 
of the utmolt limits that nature has taken in the conſtruction of the Human BODY: and 
both together mark out the boundaries of HUMAN NATURE, in a manner that muſt be 
ſatis factory to the true Philoſopher, and at the ſame time mult afford a moſt agreeable Hiſto- 


rical Collection for thoſe who make entertainment the chief end of their reading. 


For this purpoſe he ranſacked the Hiſtory of all Times and Nations, and, at an expence 


of labour and learning which renders him as great an inſtance of Human Induſtry as is 


to be found even in his own Book, he has gleaned together ſeveral thouſand Hiſtorical 
Facts, which he has diſpoſed in ſuch order as to form a complete ſyſtem of the mental 


and corporeal PowERs and DExtcTs of Man: and has furniſhed that volume of Human 


Triumphs, which, Lord Bacon ſays, was wanting to complete what Valerius Maximus 
and Pliny the Elder had begun. | 


A work of this kind requires not only immenſe labour and reading to collect, but alſo 
an equal ſhare of taſte and diſcernment to reject what is leaſt intereſting, probable or 


agreeable, We muſt not gratify the love of the marvellous, at the expence of probability 


and common ſenſe. When Lord Bacon recommends a collegion of the #/71m1/zes of 
human Nature (ſee his Treatiſe on the Advancement of Learning, lib. iv. c. 1. 
p. 179—181.) he ſpeaks only of his virtues and excellencies: it is eaſy to imagine 
a detail of the vileſt actions which have been perpetrated by the moiſt abandoned 
and profligate of mankind, would furnith a volume neither fit to be written or read. 
Thoſe vices and cruelties, which even the leſs worthy part of mankind ſhudder to think 
on, need not be delineated in order to be - we muſt not lead our readers in a bog, 

in 


4 THE EDITOR's PREFACE. 


in order to ſhew them its filth and inconvenience, leſt we pollute more than inſtru& them. 


* 


We may expatiate at large on the examples of virtue: but, in the exhibition of vice, we 


muſt not affront the chaſte and the virtuous, nor too much tefrify the tender and humane, 


whom we with to retain among our readers and patronizers. 


Notwithſtanding our author's merit, it muſt be acknowledged that he is not every 
where equally happy in the choice of his ſtories; and that ſome immaterial and giſ- 
agreeable relations might be exchanged for ſuch as are more pertinent, intereſting, and 
entertaining, To expunge the former, and ſupply the latter with ſome tolerable judg- 
ment, has been my chief deſign; and I ſhall think my time well employed if the altera- 
tions and additions ſhall be found worthy of the approbation of the judicious. 

Though the generality of men are deſirous of knowledge, and covet to be acquainted 


with uncommon occurrences; yet thoſe have a difficult taſk that undertake their inform- 


ation. For. the ſubject is ſo obnoxious to error, the track fo rough and uneven,. and 
readers fo prepoſſeſſed with prejudices, jealouſies and cenſoriouſneſs, that the diligent 
collectors of ſuch examples oftener meet with reproaches than teſtimonies of gratitude : 
this is probably occaſioned by vanity and fondneſs of philoſophizing upon matters of 
fact, and being more curious to find out the reaſon of things than the truth of them. 
But though it is an argument of ingenuity to ſearch into the reaſon and cauſe of things, 
yet it is abſurdity and folly to be invincible opiniators againſt manifeſt convictions, or 
to think Omnipotency cannot do what he pleaſes, becauſe fome men are reſolved to be 
blind, and will not believe what they ſee. 

Not that every thing that is publiſhed ought to be ſwallowed with an implicit faith, 
for that would reduce the world into a ſtate of error, 1gnorance, and confuſion ; but 
where things are reputably atteſted by perſons of honour and probity, and related with- 
out ſuſpicion of vanity, oftentation, or intereſt, it is an a& of prudence, as well as a 
ſign of modeſty, either to give them credit, or at leaſt ſuſpend our cenſures ; becauſe the 
things we are ignorant of are much greater in number than thoſe we know. 75 

It muſt be granted that ſome writers have abuſed the world with idle, impertinent, 
falſe, and ridiculous Stories; but it does not therefore follow, that all muſt be condemned 
for the trauſgreſſions of a few. The author of this performance has collected his materials 
from authors in the higheſt claſs of reputation for candour, ingenuity, and veracity. 

This work, 1t 18 hoped, will be found to contain a great variety of excellent Hiſtory, 
calculated to encreaſe knowledge, promote virtue, diſcover the odiouſneſs of vice, and 
furniſh topies for innocent and ingenious converſation. And if that maxim be true, 


That men are more influenced by examples than precepts,” here are enough to better 


men's lives, by imitating the examples of the juſt; and to deter others from the com- 
miſſion of groſs enormities, by abhorring the practices of the wicked. By theſe ex- 
amples magiſtrates and maſters may know how to govern, and ſubjects and ſervants to 
obey ; the vicious may learn to be virtuous, the witty to be diſcreet, and the raſh, and 
intemperate to be modeſt and ſober; the rich to be charitable, and the poor to be 
thankful ; the brave to be merciful, the learned to be humble, the great to be peaceable, 
the extravagant to be abſtemiofis, the coward to be valiant; thoſe that have leiſure, 


to be innoceutly diverted ; and all men attain to the knowledge of themſelves and 


their duty; and that they may have theſe good effects upon every reader, is the ſincere 


. . with of 
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Cf the firange Conſtitution and Properties of ſome 
human Bodies. 


HAT the original of man's body is 
| nothing elſe beſides the duſt of the 

ground, is a certain and unqueſtionable 
truth. Yet as out of that duſt there ſprings 
ſuch variety of trees, plants and flowers, with 
different forms, colours and virtues, as may rea- 
ſonably ſolicit a conſidering mind to a juſt vene- 
ration of the wiſdom and bounty of the Creator: 
ſo, though all human bodies are framed of the 
fame coarſe materials, yet ſome of them are en- 
dowed with ſuch peculiar properties, and qualities 
fo removed from the conſtitution of others, that 


ficient theme, wherein he may at once enlarge his 
thoughts to the praiſes of his Maker, and admira- 
tion of his own wonderful compoſure, 


man need travel no farther than himſelf, for a ſuf- 


1 


WONDERS or TT LITTLE WORLD: 
OR, | 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


BUDODE 1 


Which treats of the Perfections, Powers, Capacities, Defects, ImperfeRions 
and Deformity, 


OF THE 


. 


Every man is a moving miracle: but there are 
ſome that may juſtly move the wonder of all the 
reſt. For, | 

1. Saint Auſtin faith, he knew a man, who 
could ſweat of his own accord as often as he 
pleaſed. De Civ. Dei, 7.14.c. 23. Zuin. Theat, 
Vol. 2. I. 5. p. 419. 

2. Avicenna writes of one, that when he pleaſed 
could put himſelf into a palſy; nor was he hurt 
by any venomous creature, but when he forced 
and provoked them to it; of which notwithſtand- 
ing, themſelves would die, ſo poiſonous was his 
body. Cal. Rod. Ant. Le8. I. 20. c. 16. Schenck, 


Ob ſ. Med, . Ob/. 3. p. $5. 
1 ne, ſaith Maranta, who was of that 
ſtrange cOMitution of body, that he was made 


looſe by aſtringent ſimples, and on the contrary 
bound up by thoſe that were of a looſening na- 
ture. Scbenck. Ox. Med, l. 3. Of. 3. P. 384. 


4. There 


3 
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4. There are ſome families of that marvellous 
conſtitution, that no ſerpent will hurt them, but 
inſtead of that they fly their preſence. The ſpittle 
of theſe men, or their ſucking the place, is medici- 
nal to ſuch as have been bitten or ſtung with 
them: of this kind are the Pſylli and Marſi; thoſe 
alſo in the iſland of Cyprus, whom they call 
Ophiogenes, and of this race and houſe there came 
one Exagon ambaſſador from that iſland, who by 
the command of the Roman conſul was put into 
a great tun or pipe, wherein were many ſerpents, 
on purpoſe to make experiment and trial of the 
truth of this property. "The iſſue was, the ſerpents 
licked his body, in all parts, gently with their 
tongues, as if they had been little dogs, and he 
remained vnhurt to the great wonder of them who 
beheld the manner of it. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. 28. c. 
J. p. 298, 299. Paſeb. Leg. c. 8. p. 43. Solin. c. 


8. P. 207, Plul. in Catonem minorem, p. 797. 


5. When Pyrrhus King of Epirus was dead, and 


all the relt of his body conſumed in the funeral 
fire, the great toc of his right foot was found intire, 
having received no damage at all by the flames. 
This toe, that was fo able to preſerve itſelf after 
his death, had alſo in bis lifetime a heating kind of 
virtue in it againft diſeaſes of the ſpleens which 
uſed to retreat at the powerful touch of it. Kern- 
man de Mrac. Mortuor. I. 3. c. 8. p. 8. Pl. 
Vita Pyrrhi, p. 384. Fulg. Mem. I. 1. c. 6. P. 151. 


Delrii Diſg. Magic. l. 1. c. g. Qnaſt. 4. 919. P. 36. 


Donat. Hiſt. Med. l. 6. c. 3. p. 306. 


6. I know a family at Liege, in which all the 
perſons of both ſexes, ſick and well, ſummer and 
winter, ſleeping and . waking, have their noſtrils 
extremely cold: whence it fell out, that adminiſter- 
ing phylic to two brothers, ſeized with a burning 


fever, when upon the eleventh day there was no 


criſis, nor any appearance that there would be, 
finding the noſtrils of both of them colder than 
ice, I adjudged they would die; and fo did three 
other phyſicians with nie: yet both eſcaped and 
are yet alive, being the 14th year after the diicaſe. 
Hexric. ab Heers. Obſ.. Med. I. 1. OB}. 29. p. 244. 

7. Quintus Curtius tells of Alexander the 
Great, chat as often as he ſweated, there iſſued a 
f:agrant odour from his body, that diſperfed itſelf 
amongſt all that were near him. The harmony of 
his conſtitution was ſuch, as occaſioned that natu- 
71! balſam to flow from him Donat. Hift. Med. p. 
306. Curt. Kornman de Mir. Mort. J. 4. c. 95. P. 38. 

8. That is a wonderful ſtory which is related by 
Jovianus Pontanus, concerning one Colan of Ca- 


tana in Sicily, ſurnamed the Fiſh, who lived long- 
er in the water than on the land. He was con- 
ſtrained every day to abide in the water: and he 
ſaid that if he was long abſent” thence, he could 
ſcarce breathe or live, and that it would be his 
death to forbear it. He was ſo excellent in ſwim- 


ming, that as a ſea-fiſh he would cut the ſeas in the 


greateſt ſtorms and tempeſts, and in deſpite of 
the reſiſting waves ſwim more than five hundred 
furiongs at once. At laſt in the Sicilian ſea, at the 
haven of Meſſina, diving for a piece of plate 
which the King had cauſed to be caſt in as a prize 
to him that could fetch it from the bottom, he 
there loſt his life; for he was never ſeen after, being 
either devoured by a fiſh, or engaged in the ca- 
vities of the rock. Alex. ab. Alexand. Gen. Dier. I. 2. 
c. 21, p. 91. Sandys on Ovid. Met. l. 13. p. 252. 

9. It is related of Lord Bacon, that he had one 
peculiar temper of body, which was that he fainted 
always at an eclipſe of the moon, though he knew. 
not of ir, and conſidered it not. Lloyd's State 
Warthies, p. 837. 

10. Rodericus Fonſeca, a phyſician of great re- 
putation in Piſa, bought for his houſhold em- 
ployment a negro ſlave, who as often as ſhe pleaſed 
took burning coals into het hands or mouth with- 
out any hurt at all: this was confirmed to me by 
Gabriel Fonſeca, an excellent phyſician in Rome; 


and by another of delerved credit, who told me he 


had frequently ſcen the trial, and red hot coals 
held in her hand till they were almoſt cold, and 
this without any impreſſion of fire left upon her: 
and I myſelf ſaw the ſame thing done by a female 
negro, in the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, to which 
I was phylician. Petr. Serv. in Diſſert. de Ung. 
Armar. p. 29, 30. | | 

11. It is familiarly known all over Piſa, of 
Martinus Ceccho, a townſ{man of Montelupo, that 
he uſed to take hot coals in his hand, put them in 
his mouth and bite them in pieces with his teeth, 
till he had extinguiſhed them. - He would tread 
upon them with his bare feet. He would put boil- 
ing lead into his mouth, and ſuffer a burning can- 
dle to be held under his tongue, as he put it out 
of his mouth: and many ſuch other things as may 
ſeem incredible: all this was confirmed to me by 
divers Capuchins, and my worthyfriend Nicholaus 
Accurſius, of the order of St. Francis. Petr. Serv. 
in Diſjert. de Ung. Armar. p. 33, 344. 

12. In 1759, there lived in Grays Inn Lane, 
Holborn, Mr. Robinſon, a tinman, whoſe ſtomach 
was of ſo wonderful a conſtruction, that it would 


contain 


contain any quantity of food he pleaſed to ſwallow, 
and could diſcharge it again in the ſame ſtate as 
before it was eaten. He would eat many ſcores 
of oyſters, and at pleaſure produce them again on 
a diſh, as if they were juſt opened; and could do 
the ſame by eels, or anxſmall fiſh, He is ſtill re- 
membered by all the old inhabirants of that part 
of London, who know the truth of this ſingular 
property, by which he uſed to amuſe his friends 
with many amazing and diverting pranks. 

13. A boy was born in Suffolk, with a clear ſkin, 
but in ſeven or eight weeks after it began to turn 
yellow, like the jaundice, without his being ſick, 
and by degrees thickened, and grew to a duſky 
colour; as it appeared when he was ſhewn to the 
Royal Society, it was like a thick caſe made of a 
rugged bark or hide, with briſtles in ſome places, 
and covering exactly every part of his body ex- 
cept his face, palms of his hands, and ſoles of his 
feet. This rugged covering he ſheds every Au- 
tumn, when it is about three quarters of an inch 


thick, being callous and inſenſible, and not bleed- 


ing when cut: 2 ſometimes, after hard work- 
ing, it would crack and cauſe the under part to 
bleed. He has nothing beſides uncommon. His 
mother cannot remember any fright, and her 
other children are no ways remarkable. Yide 
Pbilo/. Tranſ. abridged, vol. 7. p. 483. 

14. On the 14th of March 1729, was born 
Charles, the ſon of Richard Charleſworth, a car- 
rier at Longnor, in the county of Stafford. At his 
birth he was under the common ſize, but he grew 
ſo amazingly faſt, that by the time he was four years 
old, he was near four feet high, and in ſtrength, 
agility, and bulk, equal to a fine boy of ten years 
old. At five he was four feet ſeven inches high, 
weighed eighty-ſeven pounds, could with eaſe 
carry a man of fourteen ſtone weight, had hair 
on his body as a man, and every ſign of puberty, 
and worked as a man at his father's buſineſs : this 
was the time of his full vigour, from whence he 
began gradually to decreaſe in ſtrength and bulk 
like a man in the decline of life; and at the 
age of ſeven years, his ſtrength was gone, his body 
was totally emaciated, his eyes were ſunk, his 
head was palfical, and he died with all the ſigns 
of extreme old age, and as if the months he 
lived had been years. The above is extracted 
from the account publiſhed by Mr. Smith, a ſurgeon 
of the place, and tranſmitted to the Royal Society; 
and it is alſo confirmed in the Gentleman's Maga 
zine for December, 1734. | 
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15. The ingenious and learned Mr. Oldenburg 

gives us a relation which he received from a per- 
ſon of great veracity in Germany, which take in 
the author's own words, I cannot but impart to 
you ſomething that lately happened in my family, 
viz. that having taken, two months ago, a nurſe 
for my little girl (ſince dead), that nurſe's boy 
being on that occaſion weaned, did, by repeated 
ſucking the breaſts of his grandmother, a woman 
of three-ſcore years of age, cauſe ſuch a commo+- 
tion in her, that abundance of milk ran to her 
breaſt, for a ſufficient nouriſhment to the ſaid 
weaned boy. Philoſoph. Tranſactions, 1674. 
F 16. It is recorded, by the learned Diemer- 
broeck, in the ſecond book of his Auatomia Cor- 
poris Humani, that at Viaria, a town very near us, 
ſome years ago, a poor woman living before the 
town gate, being brought to bed of a fine boy, 
not long after the death of her huſband, and dying 
preſently after her deiivery, left her child behind 
her in good health: but leaving nothing to pay 
a nurſe to give the child ſuck, the grandmother 
of the poor babe, called Joanna Vuyltuyt, being 
yet living, a woman of threeſcore and fix years 
of age, but very poor alſo, and not able to pay 
a nurſe, out of pity to the child, attempted, at 
that age, to give it ſuck herſelf, in which ſhe 
ſucceeded lo well, that by putting the child ſe- 
veral times to her breaſts, they yielded milk in 
ſuch plenty that it needed no other ſuſtenance. 

17. Mr. Goodrick, a ſurgeon in St. Edmund's 
Bury, affirmed to me, ſays Mr. Oldenburg, that 
cutting a lad for the ſtone, he took from him, at 
one time, ninety ſmall ones, all of them of dif- 
ferent ſhapes, ſize, corners and ſides; ſome of 
which were ſo placed as to ſlide upon others, 
which had thereby worn their flats to a wonderful 
ſmoothneſs. And, in the ſame town, another 
perſon, when dead, had a ſtone taken from him, 
almoſt as big as a new-born child's head, and of 
the ſame ſhape. Philo. Tran/. 1667. 

18. Mr. Kirby gives anaccountof aman in Den- 
mark, from whoſe body, when dead, thirty- eight 
ſtanes were taken, that were pretty large ; and of 
the leſſer fort ſome triangular and quadrangular ; 
their flats worn to a great ſmoothneſs, and their 
corners blunted, The greateſt ſtone weighed two 
hundred and (ix grains ; the leaſt three grains ; all 
the thirty eight ſtones weighing about forty-eight 
ounces. The matter of the ſtones was exceedin 
compact, like white clay ; and although the ſeve- 
ral _ might be diſcerned in one of them he 


broke, 
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broke, yet they were not eaſily ſeparated; but 
what he wondered at moſt was, that in the diſ- 
ſection of the kidneys and ureters, there was no 
ſign of ſtone or gravel. Phileſ. Tran}. 1673. 

10. Frederic Slade, Doctor of Phyſic, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, in a letter to the 
publiſher of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives 
the following relation of two human calculi.“ 1 
here ſend you, ſays he, the figure of a ſtone of 


a prodigious ſize, and as rare a ſhape, ſome- 


what indeed reſembling the kidney, for that was 
worn away, and this ſtone filled up the place. 


It weighs ſeven ounces and a half; and there is 


no hiſtory that relates any,account of a ſtone ge- 


nerated in the kidneys that equals it, for its 


circumference meaſures ſeven inches upon the 
round, Did 1684. 


20. Colonel Townſhend, a gentleman of ho- | 


nour and integrity, had for many years been af- 


flicted with a nephritic complaint. His illneſs in- 
creaſing, and his ſtrength decaying, he came from 
Briſtol to Bath in a litter, in autumn, and lay at 
the Bell-Inn. Dr. Baynard and I | Dr. Cheyne] 


were called to him, and attended him twice a 
day, but his vomitings continuing ſtill inceſſant 


and obſtinate againſt all remedies, we deſpaired 


of his recovery. While he was in this condi- 


tion, he ſent for us one morning; we waited on 


him, with Mr. Skrine, his apothecary. We found 


his ſenſes clear, and his mind calm: his nurſe. 


and ſeveral ſervants were about him. He told 
us he had ſent for us, to give him ſome account 
of an odd ſenſation he had for ſome time ob- 
ſerved and ſelt in himſelf; which was, that, com- 
poſing himſelf, he could die or expire when he 


pleaſed, and yet by an effort, or ſome how, he 


could come to life again; which he had ſometimes 
tried before he ſent for us. We heard this with 
ſurpriſe ; but as it was not to, be accounted for 
from common principles, we could hardly believe 
the fact as he related it, much leſs give any ac- 
count of it; unleſs he ſhould pleaſe to make the 
experiment before us, which we were unwilling he 
ſhould do, leſt, in his weak condition, he might 
carry it too far. He continued to talk very diſ- 
tinctly and ſenſibly, above a quarter of an hour, 
about this ſurpriſing ſenſation, and inſiſted ſo 
much on our ſeeing the trial made, that we were 
at laſt forced to comply. We all three felt his 
pulſe firſt; it was diſtin, though ſmall and 
thready ; and his heart had its uſual beating. He 


compoſed himſelf on his back, and lay in a ſtill 


poſture ſome time; while I held his right hand, 


Dr. Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. 


Skrine held a clean look ing- glaſs to his mouth. I 
found his pulſe fink gradually, till at laſt I could. 
not feel any, by the moſt exact and nice touch. 
Dr. Baynard could not feel the leaſt motion in his 
heart, nor Mr. Skrine the leaſt ſoil of breath on 
the bright mirror he held to his mouth: then each 
of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart and breath, 
but could not, by the niceſt ſerunity, diſcover the 
leaſt ſymptom of life in him, We reaſoned a long 
time about this odd appearance as well as we could, 
and all of us judging it inexplicable and unac- 
countable, and finding he ſtill continued in that 
condition, We began to conclude that he had ink 
deed carried the experiment too far, and at laſt 
were ſatisfied he was actually dead, and were juſt 
ready to leave him. T his continued about half an 
hour. As. we were going away, we obſerved ſome 
motion about the body, and, upon examination 
found his pulſe and the motion of his heart gra- 
dually returning ; he began to breathe gently, and 
ſpeak ſoftly : we were all aftoniſhed to the laſt de- 
gree at this unexpected change, and after ſome 
further converſation with him and among our- 
ſelves, went away fully ſatisfied as to all the parti- 
culars of this fact, but confounded and puzzled, 
and not able to form any rational ſcheme that 
might account for it. Cheyne's Eng. Mal. 


21. Mr. Samuel Du Gard, Rector of Forton in | 


Shropſhire, in 2 letter to Dr. R. Bathurſt, then 
Vice- chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, ac- 
quainted him, that about Candlemas, 1673, a 
child, about a quarter of a year old, at Lilleſhall in 
Shropſhire, was taken with a bleeding at the noſe, 
ears, and in-the hinder part of the head, where 
was no appearance of any ſore. It continued 
three days, at the end of which the noſe and ears 
ceaſed bleeding; but ſtill blood came away as it 
were ſweat from the head. Three days before the 
death of the child (which was the ſixth day after 
ſhe began to bleed) the blood came more violently 
from her head, and ſtreamed out to lome diſtance 
from it: nor did ſhe bleed only there, but upon her 
ſhoulders and at the waiſt, in ſuch large quantity, 
that the linen next to her might be wrung, it was 
ſo wet. For three days ſhe allo bled at the toes, 
at the bend of her arms, at the joints of her fingers 


of each hand, and at her fingers ends, in ſuch 
quantity, that in a quarter of an hour the mo- 


ther catched from the droppings of her fingers, 
almoſt as much as the hollow of her hand ms 
| | hold, 
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hold. All the time of this bleeding, the child 
never cried vehemently, but only groaned : 
though about three weeks before it had ſuch a 
violent fit of crying, as the mother ſays, ſhe 
never heard the like. After the child was dead, 
there appeared, in thoſe places from whence the 
blood iflued, little holes like the prickings of a 
needle. Philo/oph. Tranſ. Ne 109. 

22. A man living not long ſince in Briſtol, 
always ate his food twice, and truly ruminated as 
cows, ſheep, and other beaſts do, and always did 
ſo ever ſince he could remember. He began to 
chew his meat a ſecond time within a quarter of 
an hour after his meal, if he drank with it, if not, 
Hmething longer: after a full meal, his chewing 
laſted about an hour and half. If he went to bed 
preſently after meals, he could not ſleep till the 
uſual time of chewing was over. If itleft him, it 
was a certain ſign he would be ſick, and was never 
well till it returned again. Before rumination, he 
ſaid, his victuals laid heavy in the lower part of 
his throat, till it had paſſed the ſecond chewing, 
and then paſſed clean away. And this he always 
obſerved, that if he cat of varions things, that 
which paſſed firſt down came up firſt to be 


chewed. This account came to Dr. Sloan, from. 


Mr. Day, at that time mayor of Briſtol, who 
ſaid this perſon was about twenty years of age, 
and of tolerable ſenſe and reaſon, Bid. 1692. 
23, Mr. St. George Aſh, Secretary of the Dub- 
lin Society, in a letter to one of the Secretaries of 
the Royal Society, relates the ſtory of a girl, 
named Anne Jackſon, born of Engliſh parents 
in the city of Waterford in Ireland, from whoſe 
body, when about three years old, horns grew 
out in ſeveral places, wherefore the mother 
concealed her out of ſhame, and bred her up 


privately ; but ſhe ſoon after dying, and the father 


being poor, the child was thrown upon the pariſh, 


She is now, ſays he, between thirteen and four- 


teen years of age, yet can ſcarce go, and I have 
ſeen children of five years old taller ; ſhe is very 
filly, ſpeaks but little, and that not plainly ; her 


voice is low and rough, her complexion and face 


well enough, except her eyes, which are very 
dead, and ſhe can hardly perceive the difference 
of colours. The horns abound chiefly about the 
Joints and flexures, and are faſtened to the ſkin 
like warts; and about the roots reſemble them 
much in ſubſtance, though toward the extremi- 
ties they grow much harder, and more horny. 


At the end of each finger and toe grows a hora 


as long as the finger and toe, not ſtraight, but 
bending like a turkey's claw. On the other joints 
of her fingers and toes are ſmaller horns, which 
ſometimes fall off, and others grow in their 
places. On her knees and elbows, and round 
about the joints are many horns; two more re- 
markable at the point of each elbow, which twiſt 
like/fams horns ; that on the left arm is above an 
inch broad and four inches long. On her but- 
tocks grow a great number, which are flat by fre- 
quent ſitting. At her arm-pits and the nipples of 
her breaſts, imall hard ſubſtances ſhoot out, much 
ſlenderer and whiter than the reſt. At each ear 
alſo grows a horn; and the ſkin of her neck be- 
gins of late to be callous and horny, like that of 
her hands and feet. She eats and drinks heartily, 
ſleeps ſoundly, and performs all the offices of na- 
ture like other healthy people. 1#id. 168 ö. 


HAP. II. 


Of Natural Antipathirs im ſome Men, to Howers, 
Fruits, Fleſb, and divers other Things. 


HE feeds of our averſion and antipathy to 
particular things are often lodged fo deep, 
that in vain we demand a reaſon of ourſelves he 
what we do or do not love. 'The enemies of our 
nature work upon us (it ſeems) whether we are 
aware or not. For the Lady Heneage, of the 
bed-chamber to queen Elizabeth, had her check 
bliſtered by laying'a roſe upon it, while ſhe was 
aſleep, ſaith Sir Kenelm Digby ; and worſe hath 
befallen others, though awake, by the ſmel] of 
them. Sir Kenelm Digty's Treatiſe of Bodies, c. 38. 
P. 336. | | 
1. Cardinal Don Henrique de Cardona would 
fall into a ſwoon upon the ſmell of a roſe (ſaith 
Ingraſna). And Laurentius Biſhop of Uratifla- 
via was killed by the ſmell of them, ſaith Cro- 
merus de Rebus Polon. lib. 8. Schenck. Obſ. Med. J. 7. 
D 891. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mir. l. G. c. 3. p. 305. 
2. The ſmell of roſes, how pleaſiag ſoever to 
moiſt men, is not only odious, but almoſt dead] 
to others. Cardinal Oliverius Caraffa, during the 
tealon of roſes, uſed to encloſe himſelf in a 
chamber, not permitting any to enter his palace, 
or come near him, that had a roſe about him. 
Schenck. Obſ. Med. l. 7. p. 891. 
3. The ſmell of a roſe, or fight of it at a diſ- 


tance, would cauſe a noble · Venetian of the family 


of 
pts 
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of the Barbaragi to ſwoon, who was therefore ad- 
viſed by the phyſicians to keep at home, and not 
to hazard his life by going abroad while roſes 
continued. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mir. J. 6. c. 3. P. 
305. Amat. Luſ. Cent. 2. 

4. I knew a ſtout ſoldier, ſaith Donatus, who 
was never able to bear the ſmell or ſight of the 
herb rue, but would evermore betake himſelf co 
fight at his firſt notice of its preſence. Schenck. 
Obſ. Med. J. 7. p. 891. Donat. Hift. Med. l. 6. 
c. 3. Pp. 306. 

5. Johannes e Querceto, a Pariſian, and Secre- 


tary to Francis the Firſt, King of France, was 


forced to ſtop his noſtrils with bread, when there 
were any apples at table; and ſo offenſive was the 
ſmell of them to him, that if an apple had been 
held near his noſe, he would fall a bleeding. 
Such a peculiar and innate hatred to apples had 
the noble family of Fyſtates in Aquitain : we call 
them now the Fœſii. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mir. 
J. 6. c. 3. P. 307. Schenck. Obſ. Med. l. 7. p. 890. 
Petr. Servius in Diſſert. de Odoribus, p. 19. 


6. Uladiſlaus Jegello, king of Poland, did ſo 


abhor apples, that he was not able to endure the 
ſmell of them, ſaith Cromerus. Schenck. ibid. 
p. 890. 

7. I have ſeen, faith Braſſavolus, the younger 
daughter of Frederick, king of Napels, that could 
not eat any kind of fleſh, nor ſo much as taſte of 
it; ard as oft as ſhe put any bit of it into her 
mouth, ſhe was ſeized with vehement fits, and 
falling to the earth, and rolling herſelf there- 
upon, would lamentably ſhriek out: this ſhe 
would continue to do for the ſpace of half an 
hour, after which time ſhe would return to her- 
ſelf. Schenck. I. 7. p. 890. : 

8. Guainerius tells of himſelf, that hogs- fleſh 
was ſo very great an enemy to him, that it pro- 
duced the ſame accidents to him that poiſon would 
have done, although he uſed but any part of it 
in ſauces; as alſo, that when his mother (who 
was delirous to accuſtom her ſon to all kinds of 
meats) had prepared for him (without his know- 
ledge) a diſh of that fleſh, minced into the 
ſmalleſt birs, and offered him to eat ; within an 
hour after, he fell into a palpitation of the heart, 
and thence into fits, and thence into a vomiting, 
in which he brought up blood. Zach. Queſt. 
Med. Legal. I. 2. tit, 2. p. 73. 

9. Antonius Poſtellus, a French boy, whodieted 


with my father, would eat nothing that was roaſt- 


ed, boiled, or fried; contenting himſelf with bread, 


fruits and milk; nor could he eat the finer ſort of 


bread, but ſuch only as had coarſe bran in it. In 
the winter-tims he ate dried apples, pears, cher- 
ries, nuts, &c. his milk alſo muſt be cold, for he 
could eat nothing hot'or warm. In the mean 
time he was of good habit of body, freſh and well 
coloured : this cuſtom he kept many years, where- 
in he dieted with his father; and (as it is ſaid) he 
continued it afterwards. Plat. OBſ. J. 1. p. 238. 

10. I ſaw a noble Counteſs, ſaith Horſtius, 
who (at the table of a Count) taſting of an udder 
of beef, had her lips ſuddenly ſwelled thereby ; 
who obſerving that I took notice of it, told me, 
that ſhe had no diſlike to that kind of diſh, but 
as oft as ſhe did eat of it, ſhe was troubled in 
this manner ; the cauſe of which ſhe was utterly 
ignorant of. Schenck. Med. I. 7. p. 8gr. 

11. A learned perſon told me, faith the ſame 
author, that he knew one at Antwerp, that would 
immediately ſwoon as oft as a pig was ſet before 
him, upon any table where he was prelent. 
Schenck. Ob/. | 

12. There lives a perſon amongſt us of prime 
quality, who at the fight of an eel is preſently 
caſt into a ſwoon, even though it be brought to 
the table encloſed in paſte ; he falls down as one 
that is dead, nor doth he return to himſelf, till 
the cel is taken off from the table. Henric. ab 
Heers. Obſ. Med. I. 1. Ob/. 29. p. 247. 

13. The moſt learned Johannes Heurnius 
writes of himſelf, that as oft as he eat of any pep- 
per, or radiſh, he. was ſure to be tortured with 
the cruel pains of the cholic. Henric. ab Heers. 
Obſ. Med. I. 1. Obf. 29. p. 249. 

14. The mildeſt medicines create ſuch diſturb- 


ances to ſome, as if they were of the moſt vehe- 


ment ſort. Which phyſicians did frequently ob- 


ſerve in an illuſtrious lady, who was the light and 


ornament of our age : for while they endeavoured 
to purge her but with manna, ſhe was ſuddenly 
taken with torments, loathings, belchings, weari- 
neſs, and involuntary ſweats, and other worſe 
and more dangerous ſymptoms did ever follow 
yet with ſtronger medicines, ſhe was purged with- 
out any trouble. Alſo her nephew (though of a 
bilious temperament), a man excellently well 
verſed in the art military, and all other laudable 
ſtudies, could never be happily purged with man- 
na; ſo that it ſeemed to be a certain peculiar pro- 
perty of that family. Schenck. Of. Med. 1.7. p. 891. 
15. A noble Count of Arnſtadht had ſuch an 
antipathy to olive oil, that all kind of ſauces thar 
6 were 


were prepared with it, and ſet in the room where 
he was, muſt ſuddenly be taken thence, or elſe he 


- would immediately fall into deadly faintings. 


Schenck. Ob}. l. 7. p. 89. 1. 
16. Aſtudent in the Univerſity of Hafnia was ſo 
overcome with melancholy, that he had thoughts 
of laying violent hands upon himſelf : but before- 
hand conſulted Dr. Chriſtianus Oſtenfeld, the 
King's Profeſſor of Phyfick, about that caſe of 
conſcience, who with forcible arguments laboured 
toreduce him to moreChriſtianreſolves promiſing 
that by phyſick he would purge away thoſe melan- 
choly humours, which occaſioned ſuch black and 
evil cogitations. In the meantime, he prepares an 
infuſion of antimony, and delivers it to his cham- 
ber-fellow,tobedrank off in the morning. He upon 
the ſight of the infuſion immediately found ſuch a 
loathing ariſe, that he beſought him to take away 
the medicine, and ſoon after ſuch abundance of 
humours were voided by him upwards and down- 
wards, that in a ſhort time after he was ſound 


and ſafe, and with a cheerful and lively counte- 


nance gave thanks to his phyſician. Bartbol. Hiſt. 
Anatom. Cent. 5. Hiſt. 64. p. 134. 

17. Rondeletius ſaith, he knew a Biſhop of 
France, who, when he was by no means able to 
take any phyſick as oft as he had need, he uſed 
to have it prepared for him in a great quantity; 
that done, he cauſed it to be poured hot into a clean 
baſon, where he uſed to ſtir it to and fro with a 


ſmall ſtick, and to hold his mouth and noſtrils 


over the ſteam of it, by which he was purged as 


plentifully as if he had taken any convenient me- 


dicine for that purpoſe. Schenck. Ob. Med. l. 3. 
O. 3. P. 384. 

18. When I was at Piſa, faith Fallopius, and 
was phy ſician to the nuns of St. Paul's in the Eaſt, 
I often preſcribed pills to the Abbeſs of that 


place, who never ſwallowed them, but cruſhed 


them flat with her fingers, forming them as it 
were into little cakes ; then ſhe moiſtened them 
on the one ide with her ſpittle, and ſo applied 
them outwardly to the region of the ventricle, 
binding them on with a ſwathing band; and in 
the ſpace of four or five hours lhe would be as 
well purged as if ſhe had ſwallowed down the 


pills themſelves. This I obſerved in her for two 


years together, and it ſeemed wonderful ro me. 
Schenck. Obſ. Med. ibid. 
19. Thatis wonderful, ſaith Donatus,which was 


obſerved in a boy, the ſon of a Count; that if at 
No. 1. IE 
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any time he eat of an egg, his lips would ſwell, 
in his face would riſe purple and black ſpots, and 
he would froth at the mouth, after the ſame 
manner as if he had ſwallowed poiſon. Donat. 
Hif#. Med. Mir. J. 6. c. 3. p. 305. Schenck, OB/. 
Med. I. 7. p. 8 90. 

20. I knew (ſaith Bruyerinus) a maid born at 
Chauniacum in Flanders, who, being ſixteen years 
of age or more, had been brought up only with 
milk, without any other kind of food; for ſhe was 
not able to endure ſo much as the ſmell of bread, 
and if the ſmalleſt particle of it was put into 
her milk, even at a diſtance, ſhe would diſcover it 
by the ſmell. A wonderful thing! the truth of 
which, notwithſtanding, I am able to confirm, as 
being an eye-witneſs of it. Schenck. l. 7. p. 890. 
Zach. Queſt. Med. Legal. l. 2. tit: 2. p. 73. 

21. Jacobus Forolivienſis, the molt excellent 
phyſician of his age, hath left it witneſſed of him- 
lelf, that if at any time he eat garlick, he was no 
leſs tormented than if he had drank poiſon, the 
very ſame ſymptoms appearing in him as are 
uſual in thoſe that are poiſoned ; and was hurt by 
the ſmell of it, as if it had been ſomething peſti- 
lential. Schenck. I. 7. p. 890. Zach. Queſt. Med. 
Legal. l. 2. tit. 2. p. 60. | 

22. I know one (faith Amatus Luſitanus) who 
had never taſted of any ſort of fiſh ; and when 
once a friend of his had invited him to a ſupper, 
and on purpoſe given him fiſh, well prepared and 
wrapt up in eggs, he immediately fell into faint- 
ing preſſures of the heart, accompanied with vo- 
mitingsand looſeneſs, ſo that he almoſt died upon ir. 
His name was Stephanus Surdaſter, a Spaniard of 
Toledo. Schenck. I. 7. p. 890. Amat. Lufit. Cent. 2. 
Cur. 36. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mir. J. 6. c. g. p. 305. 

23. Germanicus could not endure the fight or 
voice of a cock; and the Perſian Magi were poſ- 
ſeſſed with an extreme hatred to mice. Schenck. 
I. 7. p. 889. Zuin. Tbeat. vol. 1.1. 1. p. 66. 

24. There was (faith Weinrichus) a perſon of 
a noble family, who was not able to bear that an 
old woman ſhould look upon: him: and being once 


drawn out by force from his ſupper to look upon 


one ſuch, that which was only intended for merri- 
ment as to him, ended in death, for he fell down 
and died upon it. Schenck, J. 7. p. 889. Korman 
de Mir. Mort. J. 4. c. 85. p. 34. LACY 

25. There is in Hafnia a man, in other re- 
ſpects ſtrong, healthful, and of a good courage, 
"a yet, as oft as he ſees a dog (though it be 


never 
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never ſo Gnall a one), is not only affrighted, but 
alſo ſeized with AGE CT in his left hand. Barth. 
Fit Anat. Cent. 3. Il. 28. p. 65. 


26. Ten years ſince, I was called to e 


cum to the voung dayghter of a Nobleman,who 


as often as ſhe heard the ſound of a bell, or any 
loud voice ſpeaking or ſinging, ſo often was ſhe 
caſt into a ſwoon ;. ſo as that ſhe differed not from 
one that was dead. This perſon was cured by me 
by purgation, the waters of the Spa, and anti- 
epileptical medicines. Henric. ab Heers. Odſ. Med. 


1. 1. O % 59. P. 253. 


27. I know a nun in the monaſtery of St. Clare, 
yet living, who at the ſight of that infect; we call 
a beetle, is ſtrangely affected. It felt ont that 
ſome young girls, knowing this diſpoſition of hers, 
caſt a beetle into her boſo: m, berwixt her breaſts; 
which when ſhe perceived, ſhe preſently fell into a 
{ſwoon to the earth. deprived of all ſenſe, and re- 
mained four hours in cold ſwears; when ſhe came 
to herſelf, and recovered her ſpirits by degrees: 
yet ſhe could not obtain her former ſtrength in 
many Gays after, but continued trembling and pale. 
Zach. Queſt. Med. Legal. l. 2. tit. 2. p. G1. 

28. Marcellus Donatus ſpeaks of a Nobleman 
of Mantua that could not endure the ſight of a 


- hedge-hog without falling into fits and cold 


ſweats immediately upon it. Donat. Hiſt. Med. 
Mir. I. 6. c. 3. p. 306. Zach. Quaſi. Med. Legal. 
J. 2. fit. 2. p. 61. 

29. Mathiolus tells us of a German, who com- 
ing in winter- time into an inn to ſup with him and 
ſome other of his friends, the woman of the houſe, 
being acquainted with his temper, had beforehand 
hid a young cat in a cheſt, in the ſame room where 
they fat at ſupper. But though he had neither 
ſeen nor heard it, yet after.ſome time that he had 


ſucked in the air infected by the cat's breath, that 


quality of his temperament that had antipathy to 
that creature being provoked, he ſweated, and a 
ſudden paleneſs came over his face; and, to the 
wonder of ali that were preſent, he cried out, that 
in ſome corner or other of the room there was a 


cat that lay hid. Schenck, OB. Med. l. 7. p. 889. 


CRAP. HE, 


2 the Signatures, and natural Marks, upon the 
Bodies of Some Men. 


Oncerning the cauſes of thoſe impreflions 
which ſome bodies bring upon them from 


7 


4 


the womb, and carry with them to their graves, 
there is not ſo great a clearneſs, as to leave no room 
for doubt. For if the moſt of them are occaſioned 
through the ſtrength of the mother's imagination, 
there have been others of a peculiar form, ſo re- 
mote from being likely roleave ſuch lively touches 
upon a woman's fancy, ſo continued to the de- 
ſcendants of the ſame family, and ſo agreeable with 
the after- fortunes of the perſon fo ſigned, as may 
poſſibly induce to farther enquiries. Hakew. 000% 

1. Marinus Barletius reports of Scanderbeg 
Prince of Epirus (that moſt terrible enemy of the 
Turks), that from his mother's womb he brought 
with him into the world a notable mark of war- 
like glory; for he had upon his right arm a ſword 
ſo well ſet on, as if it had been drawn with the 
pencil of the moſt curious and ſkilful painter in 
the world. Mar. Bartlet. l. 1. Camer. Hor. Sub- 
ficiv. 1. 1c. 69. p. 308. 

2. Among the people called the Dakes, the 
children uſually have the moles and marks of 
them from whom they are deſcended, imprinted 
upon. them even to the fourth generation. Plin. 


Mat. Hit. I. 7. c. . pe. 161, 


3. Laodice, the wife of Antiochus, dreamed that 
ſue received a ring from Apollo, with an anchor 
engraven upon it. Seleucus, the child that ſhe 
then went with (who afterwards was remarkable 
far his famous exploits) was born with an anchor 

impreſſed upon his thigh; and fo alſo his fons and 
grandchildren carried the fame mark upon the 
ſame place from the time of their birth. Schenck. 
Obſ. Med. I. 4. Of. 1. p. 543. Fulges. J. 1.c. 6. 
P. 151. Uſeris Annal. p. 475. Tuft. l. 15. P. 176. 

4. It is obſerved by Plutarch, that the refem- 
blanceof the natural properties, or corporal marks, 
of ſome parents, ate continued in their families 
for many deſcents: and ſometimes not appearing 
in the ſecond or third generation, do nevertheleſs 
ſhew. themſelves in the wo or fifth enſuing; 
whereof he brings an example of one in his time, 
called Python, who being deſcended of the Spar- 


* founders of I hebes, and being the laſt 
0 


at race, was born with the figure of a lance 


upon his body; which had been in former ages 
a natural mark of thoſe of that family, and diſ- 
continued in them for many years. Plut. de Sera 


Numinis Vind. Zuin. vol. 2. l. 2. p. 180. Fiz. 


of Rel. and Pulicy, par. 1. c. 27. 283. | 
5. L have heard, ſaith-Camerarius, when I was 
young, and1t1s at thisday the commonreportand 
public fame (although I have not met with it in 
\ any 
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any author), that the Counts of Habſpurg, the an- 
ceſtors pf the houſe of Auſtria, have each of them 
(from the womb) a golden croſs upon the back, 

that is to fay, certain white hairs after a wonders 
ful manner, formed in the figure of a croſs. It is 
equally remarkable that the houſe of Auſtria 
have for many generations been famous for thick 
lips. The heireſs of Burgundy, who married 
Maximilian the Firſt, brought this mark of diſtinc- 
tion into that family, according to Brantome, who 
information from Eleanor Queen of 
France, ſiſter to Charles the Fifth. Camer. Hor. 
Subfictv. I. 3. c. 42. p. 145. Jebnſt. Nat. cl. 10. 
c. 5. P. 340. 

6. Marcus Venetus, who for forty-five years 
travelled up and down in the countries of Aſia, 
reports, in his Itincrary, that he came into the 
kingdom of the Corzani, the kings of which 
(thovgh ſubje& to the Tartars) boaſt themſelves 
of a nobility beyond that of all other kings of the 
earth; and upon this account they are born in 


the world with the impreſſion of a black eagle upon 
their ſhoulder, which continues with them to the 


laſt day of their lives. Comer. Hor. Subſiciv. J. 3. 
c. 42. p. 145. Johnſt. Nat. Hift. cl. 10. c. 5. P. 340. 

7. A filter of mine (faith Gaffarel) had the 
figure of a fiſh upon her left leg, cauſed by the 
defire my mother had to eat Eſh when ſhe was 
big with child; and it is repreſented with ſo much 


perfection and rarity, that you would take it to 


be drawn by ſome excellent maſter; and the won- 
der is, that whenever the girl eat any fiſh, that 
upon her leg put her to aſenſible pain. Gafarel's 
Curięſities, c. 5. p. 143. 

8. That which I now relate to the ſame pur- 
poſe is very well known to all Paris. The hoſteſs 
of the inn in the ſuburbs of St. Michael at Bois 
de Vincenne (who died about two years ſince) 
had a mulberry growing upon her nether lip, 
which was ſmooth and plain all the year long till 
the time that mulberries began to ripen, at which 
time hers alſo began to be red, and to ſmell more 


and more, obſerving exactly the ſeaſon and na- 


ture of other mulberries, and to come at length to 
the juſt bigneſs and redneſs of other mulberries. 
Gaffar. c. 5. P. 144 

9. A woman in the ſeventh month of her being 
with child, longed to eat roſe-buds in a time when 
they were difficult to be procured. She had paſſed 
two days thus; when, after much ſearch, there 
was a bough of them found in a private garden: 
the greedily devoured the- green buds of two 
roſes, and kept the reſt in her boſom. In the 
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ninth month ſhe was happily delivered of a fair 
babe; upon the ribs of which there appeared the 
reprefentation of three roſes, very red; upon his 
forehead, and on either cheek, he had alſo de- 
picted three other exact refemblances of a red 
roſe: ſo that he was commonly called the roſy 
boy. Zacut. Luſ. Prax. Admir. J. 2. Obſ. 133 
p. uy 

Octavius Auguſtus the Emperor was all 
food on his body, his moles being diſperſed 
upon his breaſt and belly in the manner, order, 
and nun Ler with the ſtars of the celeſtial bear. 
Sueton. in ejus Vita, l. 2. c. 80. p. 104. 


F 


Of the marvellous Recompence of Nature in ſome 


Per ſons. 


HERE 1s no ſtronger argument of the 
bounty of Providence than that Powe 
which God has given to Nature, of ſupplying her 


own defects, and atoning for the privation of 


ſome members or perfecklons, by beſtowing on 
others a ſuperior degree of activity, force, and 
capacity. We find blindneſs com denſated by addi- 
tional delicacy in the ſenſes of hearing and feel- 
ing; deafneſs ſupplied! by accuracy of fight ; - and 
the loſs or defor mity of ſome limbs made up by 
the ſtrength and agility of others: ſo if Nature 
chance to fail in her good intentions, ſhe makes 
after proviſions to ſupply her former defects; or 
elſe prepares ſo fair a recompence in ſome other 
things, that we often fee, with admiration, that 
even her maimed product ions have as little cauſe 
to complain of her, as thoſe upon whom ſhe hath 
ſeemed more ſtudiouſly to confer her favours. 
We have notable inſtances hereof in the follow- 
ng 575 | 
My ſelf and others (faith Camerarius) being 
once at Combourg, in the houſe of Eraſinus News 
ſtetetur, he ſent to a place, not far off, for one 
Thom Schiveiker, a young man of one-and- 
thirty years of age, deſcended of a worſhipful 
houſe, and born without ever an arm, who did 
with his feet all that a ready man could do with 
his hands. Having ſeated himſelf in a place equal 
with the height of the table whereon the meat was 
placed, he took a knife with his feet, began to cut 
bread and meat, which he carried with his feet to 
his mouth; and likewiſe the cup, with as mucheaſc 
as another would have done with his hands. After 
dinner he wrote copies in Latin and German 


letters, 
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letters, ſo fair and ſo ſtraight, that every one of us 
deſired to have ſome of them to keep, as a ſpecial 
monument. Being requeſted, he did with a pen- 
knife make pens very good to write with, which 
he gave us. While he was thus doing, I obſerved 
the make of his feet, and ſaw that the toes were 
long, fit to lay hold of things. This fight, as it was 
pleaſing to us, ſo was it at another time to the 
Emperor Maximilian the Second, who, paſſing 
that way, deſired to ſee the man ; and having ob- 
ſerved the ſtrange recompence of Nature, diſ- 
miſſed him with a princely gift. Camerar. Hor. 
Subſictue, Cent. 1. c. 37, 169, 170. Hiſt. Manual 
Arte, g. 4. p. 50. Sennert. Prax. Med. l. 4. part 2. 
$ 6. c. 7. p. 303. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. Claſ. 10. c. 5. 
P- 335. Keckerm in Phy/ic. l. 1. cap. 4. p. 1370. 

2. Of late there was a man born without arms, 
that went about Germany, who had learned, by 
cuſtom turned into art, to handle a ſword, and 
flouriſh it about his neck; to fling javelins; and 
do other things ſo nimbly, and withal ſo ſurely, 
that he would commonly hit the mark. All other 
duties of the hands he performed with his feet. 
He was afterward brokeg upon the wheel for 
ſundry robberies and murders by him committed. 
Camer. Hor. Sulſiciv. Cent. 1. c. cap. 37. p. 170. 

3. I remember I have ſeen a woman at Baſil, 
ſpinning artificially with her feet, ſweeping the 
houſe, and performing all other offices of a good 
houſewife. Plat. O8/. J. 3. p. 593. 1 

4. I have alſo (faith the ſame Platerus) ſeen a 
man, who with his head and ſhoulders would take 
hold of things, and handle them after various 
manners. I have ſeen him, with inſtruments and 
weapons held in that faſhion, to cleave, cut off, 
dig, and ſtrike with a wonderful force; and yet 
both he and the woman before mentioned were 
without arms. Plat. Ob/. ibid. 

5. A Swediſh woman, called Magdalene Ru- 
dolph Thuinby, was lately at Hafnia, She was 
aged ſorty- two, married to a German ſoldier. 
She was born without arms; and that there might 
be no ſuſpicion of fraud, by her conſent I ſzw that 
ſhe had nothing but ſhoulders; yet though ſhe 
thus was maimed, ſhe peiforms all offices with her 
feet, with that dexterity and readineſs, that ſhe is 
deſervedly the wonder of the ſpectators, and may 
ſeem to have no want of her hands. With her 
feet ſhe ſpins, and threads her needle ; ſhe weaves; 
ſhe charges and diſcharges a gun: with ſciſſars 
and a knife ſhe cuts papers into divers artificial 
figures ; ſhe plays at tables 1 28 ſhe drinks, 
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and ſwathes her little infant; ſhe knows how to 


bring her feet to her breaſt and head, ſo as to take 
her child to her breaſt, as if ſhe did it with her 
hands. She feeds both herſelf and her child; 
and combs her hair. To conclude, withour trou- 
ble ſhe doth all that is ſufficient for her own ne- 
ceſſity, and to gratify others curioſity, Barthol. 
Hiſt. Anatom. Cent. 3. Hiſt. 26. p. 61. 

6. There was a Nobleman in Spain, the 
younger brother of the Conſtable of Caſtile, born 
ſo deaf that he could not hear a gun ſhot off 
cloſe by his ear, and conſequently dumb: yet 
the lovelineſs of his face, vivacity of his eye, 
comelineſs of his perſon, and the whole compo- 
ſure of his body, were pregnant ſigns of a well- 
tempered mind. The phyſicians and ſurgeons 
had long employed their {kill to help him, but 
in vain. Atlaſt a certain prieſt undertook to teach 
him to underſtand others when they ſpoke; and 
to ſpeak himſelf, that others might underſtand 
him. This attempt was at firſt laughed at; but 
after ſome years, with great pains, he taught this 
young Lord to ſpeak as diſtinctly as any mam; 
and to underſtand ſo perfectly what others ſaid, 
that he could converſe all the day with them. 
King Charles the Firſt, when he was courting the 
Infanta of Spain, ſaw, and oft made trial of him, 
not only with Engliſh words, but making ſome 
Welchmen of his train to ſpeak words of their lan- 


guage; all which he perfectly repeated: only, for 3 


want of his hearing, his tone was rather vehement 
and ſhrill, than pleaſing. This art was 9 
to great perfection by our countryman Dr. Walks, 
who taught ſeveral deaf and dumb perſons to ſpeak 
and converſe, and wrote a treatiſe on this ſubject. 
Clark's Mirror, chap. 44. P. 157. Sir Kenelme 
Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, chap. 28. p. 254, 255. 
7. Edward Bone, of Ladock in Cornwall, was 


ſervant to Mr. Courtney of that county : he was 


deaf from his cradle, and conſequently dumb, yet 
could learn and expreſs to his maſter any news 
that was ſtirring in the country. If a ſermon 
was preached within ſome miles diſtance, he 


would repair to the place; and ſetting himſelf © 


directly againſt the preacher, look him ſtedfaſtly 
in the face while his ſermon laſted. To which 
religious zeal his honeſt life was alſo anſwerable. 
Afliſted with a firm memory, he would not only 
know any party whom he had once ſeen for ever 
after, but alſo make him known to any other, by 
ſome ſpecial obſervation and difference. There 
was one Kemp, living not far off, defected ” the 
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fame manner, on whoſe meetings there were ſuch 
embracings, ſuch ſtrange and earneſt tokenings, 
ſuch hearty laughters and other paſſionate gel- 
tures, that their want of tongues ſeemed rather 
an hindrance to others conceiving them, than to 
their underſtanding one another. Fuller's Wor- 
thies, Þ. 206. in Cornwall. ; 

We have at Nuremburg (ſaith Camerarius) 


father and mother (of a good houſe and well 
known) that are of a ſingular quick conceit: for 
although they be deaf and dumb by nature, yet 
both of them read very well, write, and caſt ac- 
compts. The young man conceiveth at. firſt, by 
ſigns that are made him, what he is required to 
do. If his pen be wanting, by his countenance he 
ſheweth his thoughts; and he is the quickeſt and 
cunningeſt at all games, both at cards and dice, 


that one can find amongſt the Germans, although 
they are very dexterous. 


Hs ſiſter paſſeth all 


bother maids for working with her needle all 


; that for the molt part, as ſoon ONT ſee people's 


© kind of ſempitry, tapeſtry, and embroidery. But, 


above all, this is the moſt remarkable in them, 


lips ſtir, they underſtand theit meaning. They 
are oftentimes at ſermons; and a man would 
ſay that they draw and conceive with their eyes 
the words of the preacher, as others do with their 
ears. When the preacher nameth the 'namie of 
Jeſus, the young man is ready before any of the 
hearers to bow his knee. Camerar. Hor. Subci/. 
Cent. 1. c. 37. Pp. 171. Fobnſt. Nat. Hift. Cl. 10. 
c. 6. p. 336. 

There was one who was blind from the 
ſeventh year of his age, that from his youth had 
ſo accuſtomed himſelf to the making of organs, 
that with hisown hands he made organs with pipes 


of wood and tin, of great price. Frederick Duke 


of Wirtemberg ſhewed me an organ of this blind 
man's making; and I heard the artiſt himſelf 
playing on it: looking upon his eyes, I could 
not diſcover any ſpot therein; but all thoſe who 
had lived with him for many years together, af- 
firmed that he was blind; and proved that he 
could do theſe things, by a convincing argu- 
ment, for that he worked in the dark, and he 
could diſcern the ſeveral forts of wood by the 
touch only. Plat. OB. I. 1. p. 110, 111. 

10. Didimus of Alexandria, being blind, ſpent, 
all his time in hearing; inſomuch that, by his di- 
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divines of his time. Socrat. I. 4. c. 20. p. 331. 
Camerar. Her. Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 37. p. 171. 

11. Our anceſtors have ſeen John Ferdinand, 
born in Flanders; his father was a Spaniard, a 
blind and poor man, who yet happily overcame 
that which moſt learned men find hard; for he 
was at once a very learned poet and philoſopher; 
he was alſo an excellent muſician, he played 
ſkilfully upon divers kinds of inſtruments, and 
was a great compoler of muſic. Camer. Hor. 
Subciſ. p. 171. | 

12. Uldaricus Schonbergerus, a- Doctor of 
Philoſophy, in our time, begat the admiration of 
all men; for though he was blind, yet with his 
ſingular wit and induſtry he attained to that, that 
few who had the advantage of their eyes ſurpaſſed 
him : he 10 learnedly ſkilled in the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Syriack languages; an ex- 
cellent naturaliſt; an acute diſputant in philoſo- 
phy; ſkilful in muſick ; ſtudious both in painting 
and ſculpture: he would diſcharge a gun with' 
that dexterity, that the bullet ſhould oft hit the 
mark. He died of late years at Regiomont, of 
which unuſual example the excellent Simon Da- 
chivs hath lefr to poſterity an elegant elegy. 
Barthol. Hiſt. Anatom. Cent. 3. Hill. 44. P. 87, 
88. 

13. James Uſher, Lord Primate of Ireland, 
was firſt taught to read by his two aunts, who 
were blind from their cradles, and never ſaw 
letters; yet were they admirably verſed in the 
Scriptures, being able to have given a good 
account of any part of the Bible whenever aſked. 
Clark's Lives, p. 190, 191. 

14. Nicaſius of Werd, born at Mechlin, falling 
blind when he was three years old, and not bein 
able to learn one letter, he fo profited in the 
knowledge of philoſophy, both human and di- 
vine, that all men were raviſhed with him. Hav- 
ing proceeded Maſter of Arts at Lovain, he was 
afterwards made Principal of Mechlin College, 
where he diſcharged his duty very well. He 
aſcended afterwards to the degree of Licentiate 
in Theology: and though he was blind, he 
read and preached openly. Furthermore, being 
made Doctor of the Laws in the Univerſity of 
Cologne, he read there, and expounded the Civil 
and Canon Law; repeating by heart the text 
which he had never read. He died at Cologne, 
Anno Dom. 1492. Kornman. de Mirac. Vivor. 


ligent attention, he attained to that which others P. 76. Camer. Hor. Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 37. P.172. 


obtain by reading; and became ſo ſkilful in divine 


* human learning, that he excelled amongſt the 
* 


15. 1 was told (ſaid Antonius de Palermo) b 


King Alphonſus, of a Sicilian, born blind (then 


living 
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living in the city of Gergento, of old called Agri- 
gentum), who had followed him oftentimes on 
hunting; ſhewing to the huntſmen (who had their 
fight well enough) the retreats of the wild beaſts. 
He added further, touching the induſtry of this 
blind man, that having by his ſparing and ſcrap- 
ing gotten together about 500 crowns, which put 
him to a great deal of care, he reſolved at laſt to 
hide them in a ground of his. As he was making 
a hole in the earth to that end, a'neighbour of 
his eſpied him; who, as ſoon as the blind man was 
gone, ſearched, found the money, and carried it 
away. Two or three days after, the blind man 
returning to viſit his caſh, and finding nothing 
there, like one forlorn he frets and fumes ; and, 
after much debating with himſelf, he concludes 
none but his neighbour could have played him 
this trick. Having therefore found him out, he 
began thus to addreſs him: * Neighbour, I am 
come to have your opinion. I have 1000 crowns, 
and the one half of them I have hid in a ſafe place; 
and, for the other half, I know not what to do 
with them, having not my ſight, and being very 
unfit to keep any ſuch things: therefore what 
think you? might I not hide the other half with 
the reſt in the ſame place of ſafety ?”” His neigh- 
bour approved and commended his reſolution ; 


ard going ſpeedily to the place, carried back the 


500 crowns he had before taken away, believing 
he ſhould have the whole 1000 together. A 
while after the blind man goes to his hole, and 
finding there his crowns again, carried them 
home; and returning to his good friend, with a 
cheerful voice faid to him: © Neighbour, the 
blind man ſees better than he that hath two eyes.” 
Camer. Hor. Subciſ. Cent. 2. c. 8. p. 28. Jobnſt. 
Nat. Hiſt. claſſ. 10. c. 6. p. 357. 

16. Scaliger tells of one Antonius, who (as 
himſelf ſaid) was born at, Naples. This man, 
although he wants arms, could tofs a pike with his 
right foot, mend clothes, write, eat, drink, and 
thread a needle; he could drive a nail into a 
piece of wood up to the head with a hammer; and 
then immediately pull it out again with pincers. 
Scaliger ſaw him in the province of the Allo- 
broges; and ſuppoſes (as he tells Cardan) that 


there are fifty thouſand perſons alive who ſaw 


and wondered at him. Scalig. de Subtil. ad Card. 
Exerat. 334. Pp. 1063. 

17. There is a woman of Britain, who was 
born with arms and legs diſtorted in ſo ſtrange 
and unuſual a manner, that ſhe might well feem 
unfit (to any man that ſces her) to do any thing. 
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Yet ſhe had acquired from officious Nature ſuch 
a dexterity, that ſhe could ſpin with her tongue ; 
with the ſame ſhe could thread a needle of the 
ſmalleſt ſize, with great expedition: with the 
flexure of her tongue only ſhe could readily tie 
that faſt knot, which we call the weavers knot ; 
and with the ſame tongue fhe would write, and 
that in a fair character; amongſt others, ſhe 
wrote the name of my ſon Petrius Tulpius, 
which I yet keep by me. Nochol. Tulpii Off. 
Med. I. 3. c. 54. p. 273. 

18. I have ſeen one who was ſo thoroughly 
blind, that his eyes could not inform him when 
the ſun ſhined, for all the cryſtalline humour was 
out in both his eyes; yet his other ſenſes inſtruct- 
ed him fo efficaciouſly in what was their office to 
have done, that what he wanted in them ſeemed 
to be over-paid in other abilities. To ſay that 
he would play at cards and tables as well as moſt 
men, is rather a commendation of his memory 
and fancy than of any of his outward ſenſes: but 
that he ſhould play well at bowls and ſhuffle- 
board, and other games of aim, which in other 
men do require clear fight, and an exact level of 
the hand, according to the qualities of the earth 
or table, and to the ſituation and diſtance of the 
place he was to throw at, ſeemeth to exceed poſ- 
ſibility ; and yet he did all this. He would: walk 
in a chamber, or long alley in a garden (after he 
had been a while uſed to them), as ſtraight, and 
turn juſt at the ends, as any man could do with 
ſight. He would at the firſt ſalute of a ſtranger 
(as ſoon as he ſpoke to him) frame a right appre- 
henſion of his ſtature, bulk, and form. And, 
which is more, when he taught his ſcholars to de- 
claim (for he was a ſchoolmaſter to my ſons, and 
lived in my houſe) or to repreſent ſome of Sene- 
ca's tragedies, or the like, he would by their voice 
know their geſture, and the ſituation they put 
their bodies in; ſo that he would be able, as ſoon 
as they ſpoke, to judge whether they ſtood or ſat, 


or in what poſture they were; which made them 


demean themſelves decently before him whilſt 
they ſpoke, as if he had ſeen them perfectly. 
Though all this be very ſtrange, yet methinks 
his diſcerning of light is beyond it all. He would 
feel in his body, and chiefly in his brain (as he 
hath often rold me), a certain effect by which he 
did know when the fun was up; and would diſ- 
cern exactly a clear from a cloudy day. This I 
have frequently known him to do without miſſ- 
ing, when for trial's ſake he hath been lodged in 
a cloſe chamber whereinto the clear light or ſun 

could 
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could not arrrive to give him notice, by its actual 
warmth; nor any body could come to him, to 
give him private warnings of the changes of the 
weather. Sir Kenelme Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, 


c. 28. p. 253, 254- 


19. Pictorius Villinganvs teſtifies that he ſaw 


a Spaniard born without arms : yet with his feet 
he could ſpin, and uſe the needle with great cu- 
riolity, even to an equality with moſt women. 
He was alſo ſo dexterous in the management of 
his arms, that few ſoldiers were able to vie with 
him in his agility therein. He ſhot from a bow 
in ſuch a manner, that he ſeldom miſſed the 
mark; and would with an axe give ſo ſtrong a 
blow, as to cut aſunder at one ſtroke a reaſon- 
able piece of wood. Keckerm. in Phy/ic. l. 1. c. 4. 
p. 1370. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. ci. 10. c. 5. p. 337. 
20. Keckerman alſo ſpeaks of a ſcholar that had 
but one little finger on each hand and his feet 
were triangular, without any toes; yet had he 
more force in one finger, than others had with 
= five: he wrote curiouſly and ſwiftly ; and ſtood 
Z ſo firm, that in very ſlippery places he would 
Z ſeldom ſlip. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 5. p. 335. 
21. Not leſs ſurpriſing than any of the forego- 
ing examples is that of Dr. Blacklock, now living 
at Edinburgh, who loſt his ſight before he was 
ſix months old; yet this did not hinder him from 
becoming a perfect maſter of the Greek, Latin, 
and French languages; a good philoſopher, and 
ſkilful in all branches of erudition except the 
mathematics. Mr, Spence (the author of Poly- 
metis, who has written his life) adds: © He has a 
* quick apprehenſion and a very tenacious me- 
© mory, which, together with his induſtry, may 
* account for his other acquiſitions ; but his ar- 
* riving ſo far towards an excellence in poetry, 
* and that too in deſcriptive poetry, though his 
* chief inlets for poetical ideas are totally barred, 


©« and all the viſible beauties of the creation have 


« been long ſince blotted out of his mind, is the 
e ſurpriſing part of his character. How far he 
* has contrived, by the uncommon force of his 
* genius, to compenſate for this vaſt defect ; 
„with what elegance and harmony he often 
« writes; with how much propriety, how much 
&« ſenſe, and how much emotion; are things as 
e eaſy to be perceived in reading his poems, as 
cc they would be difficult to be fully and clearly 
e accounted for even by himſelf.” Blacklock's 
Life, prefixed to his Poems, by Mr. Spence. 

22. Dr. Saunderſon was born in 1682, and 
when a twelvemonth old loſt by the ſmall pox, 


9 
not only his ſight, but his eyes alſo, which came 
away in abſceſs; yet he was maſter of the writ- 
ings of Euclid, Archimedes, and Diophantes, 
from hearing them read in their original Greek ; 
would quote the moſt beautiful paſſages of Virgil 
and Horace in converſation with propriety. He 
was well verſed in the writings of Cicero, and 
dictated Latin in a familiar and elegant ſtyle. 

When a boy, he ſhewed his propenſity to ma- 
thematical ſtudies: he could perform, the moſt 
difficult arithmetical problems, and make long 
calculations by his memory, and form in his 
mind new theorems for their more ready ſolution. 

At the age of twenty-five, he went to the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, not as a ſcholar but as a 
maſter, A young man without ſight, fortune, or 
friends, and untaught himſelf, ſets up for a teach- 
er of philoſophy in an Univerſity where it then 
reigned in the greateſt perfection. Yethis lecture 
was crowded as ſoon as open ; and the Principia 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, his Optics, and Arithmetica 
Univerſalis, were explained and illuſtrated by 
Mr. Saunderſon in ſuch a manner, as made him 
univerſally admired: in a word, the nature of light 
and colours, the theory of viſion, the effects of 
glaſſes, the phenomena of the rainbow, and 
other objects of ſight, were treated in the lectures 
of this blind man with a perſpicuity which has 
ſeldom been equalled, and never ſurpaſſed, 

His merit got him the friendſhip and reſpe& of 
the greateſt mathematicians of his time: among 
his friends the Prince of Philoſophers, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, was the chief, whoſe candour and gene- 
rolity were equal to his genius. By his intereſt 
chiefly Mr. Saunderſon was choſen Lucaſian 
Profeſſor of Mathematics, in the room of Mr. 
Whiſton in 1721; and in 1728, when his late 
Majeſty viſited the Univerſity, he deſired to ſee 
this remarkable perſon, who waited on him, and 
was created Doctor of Laws by his royal favour. 
He died in 1739. | 

He had the ſenſe of feeling in the moſt acute 
perfection; he could obſerve the leaſt difference 
of rough and ſmooth in a ſurface, or the leaſt 
defect of poliſh ; and actually diftinguiſhed, in a 
ſet of Roman medals, the genuine from the falſe, 
though they had been counterfeited fo as to de- 
ceive the eye of a connoiſſeur; but the Profeſſor, 
who had no eye to truſt to, could feel a rough- 
neſs in the new caſt ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them 
by. He could feel the leaſt alteration in the 
atmoſphere, and knew when a cloud paſſed over 
the ſun: he could tell when any thing was held 
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near his face, or when he paſſed by a trce, if the 
air was calm, ' 

He had a board with holes bored at half an 
inch from each other: in theſe, pins were fixed; 
and by drawing a piece of twine round their 
heads, he could delineate all rectilinear figures 
ofed in geometry, ſooner than any man could 
with a pen. He had another board with holes 
wade in right lines for pins of different ſizes; by 
the help of which he could calculate and ſet 
down the ſums, products, or quotients in num- 
bers as readily as others could by writing. 

He had a refined ear, a vaſt genius for muſic, 
and could diſtinguiſh to the fifth part of a note: 
by this ſenſe he knew any perſon whom he had 
ever once converſed with. He could judge of 
the ſize of any room into which he was intro- 
duced, of the diftance he was from the well; ard 
if ever he had walked over any pavement in 
courts, piazzas, &c. which reflected ſound, and 
was afterwards Conducted thither again, he 
could exactly tell whereabouts in the walk he 
was placed, merely by the note it ſounded. 

By the ſtrength of his memory he could multi- 
ply, divide, ard extract the ſquare or cube root, 
to many places of figures; could go along with 
any calculator in working algebraical problems, 
infinite ſeries, &c. and correct immediately the 
Nips of the pen, either in ſigns or numbers. In 
the knowledge of the mathematics he was equal 
to any, and In his addreſs as a teacher he was per- 


| haps ſuperior to all. Ihe above account is extracted 
from Dr. Saunderſon's Life prefixed to his Algebra. 


IWe tall only add, that this woik is the moſt perfect 
of its kind ever publiſhed; that it corroborates the 
truth of the acce unt of the Doctor's great genius, 
and is a per feft model fur mathematical compoſitions, 
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Of the Head and Skull, and ſome unuſual StruBures 
of them. 


H E head of man is the ſeat of the mind, 

which inſinuates itſelf into all places and 
times ; reaches the heights, ſearches the depths, 
and pries into all the recluſe cabinets of nature, 
wherein ſhe hath ſtored up the molt choice and 
abſtruſe pieces of her workmanſhip; and theſe it 
contemplates and admires. No wonder then if 
Nature hath been ſolicitous to lodge ſo noble a 
guelt “e in ſanctiore hominis parte,” as the phi- 
loſophers called the head, the moſt honourable 


part of man; appointing its reſidence where it 
may repoſe with the greateſt ſafety and advan- 
tage, and be defended from caſualties by a wall 
of bone of that thickneſs and hardneſs in ſome 
men as is wonderful. 

1. Nicolaus Ricardius, an Italian, had an head 
of an unreaſonable bigneſs; and his ſkull was of 
that ſolidity and hardneſs, that he ofcentimes 
broke nuts, or the ſtone of a peach, with one blow 
of his head. Fani Nicii Pinacothec prima, p. 43. 

2. Some time after the Greeks had overthrown 
Mardonius and the Perfians at the battle of Pla- 
tea, when the bones were freed of the fleſh by 
lying in the field, and that the Platzans had ga- 
thered them together, to bury them in one place; 
amoneſt the bores there was then found a ſkull 
without any ſuture, but framed of one ſolid and 
entire bone. Herodot. J. 9. p. 544. 

3. Milo, who was otherwiſe ſo famous for his 
wonderful ſtrength, is ſaid alſo to have made this 
trial: he would tie a lute-ſtring or bow-ſtring 
round about his head; and then, cloſing his lips, 
would keep in his breath with all the might he 
could; and then, as ſoon as the veins of his head 
were ſwollen with blood. the ſtring would burſt 
aſunder. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2.1. 5. P. 305. 

4. The diligent Bartholinus tells of a religious 
perſon of forty years of age who had the hinder 
part of his ſkull ſo firm and compact (though 


Hippocrates affirms it to be the weakeſt there- 


abouts) that he was able to endure a coach-wheel 
to paſs over it without any ſenſible damage to 
him. Barth. Hiſt. Anat. Cent. 5. Hiſt. 44. P. 97. 
5. Amongſt the rarities of Pope Paul the 
Fourth, there is to be ſcen (faith Columbus) the 
head of a giant (for it is the biggeſt that ever I 
beheld), in which the lower jaw is ſo conjoined 
to the head, that it could not but be motionleſs 
when the perſon was living; for the firſt joint 


of the neck was ſo faſtened to the hinder part 
of the head, that it is impoſſible it could ever 


move. Columb. Anat. J. 15. p. 484. 

6. In Portugal, near the town called Villa Amena, 
there lived a rich man, whoſe wife was brought to 
bed of a man child, which at his birth had a broad 
and hard knot upon his forehead: his parents, by 
the advice of the phyſicians, made little of it. The 
child being arrived to five years of age, it alſo was 
in that time much grown out, ſo that the phyſi- 
cians betook themſelves to frequent purgationssz 
but all in vain, for the knot (without any pain) 
grew out into a pyramidical horn, of the length 
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point the thickneſs of a man's thumb. Being 
grown to man's eſtate, he would not ſuffer it to be 


cut off, though both phyſicians and ſurgeons af- 


firmed it might be done without danger. He 


addicted himſelf to his ſtudies, and made ſingular 


progreſs therein. Zucat. Luſit. Prax, Adm. l. 3. 


Hildanus reports, he ſaw a man who came 


"A into the world with a horn in the midſt of his fore- 


I head: it was inverted like that of a ram, and 


wi, 
Tx 


turned upwards to the top of his head. Zacut. 


Lui. Prax. Adm. I. 3. Olf. 93. p. 396. Hild. 


Cent. 2. Ob. 25 p. 104. 
8. Twenty-eight years after the death of Cardi- 


nal Ximenes, the grave wherein his body lay was 
dug up, his bones taken out, and his ſkull, 


which was once the palace of the greateſt judg- 


ment that ever appeared in Spain, was found to 
be all of a piece, without any ſuture. 
perhaps the cauſe of the continual head-achs he 
was ſo very ſubject to all his life. 
Card. Ximen. c. 15. p. 146. 


This was 
Adminiſt. of 
9. Albertus, the Marquis of Brandenburg, who 


was born the 24th of November, anno Dom. 
XZ 1414, and had the ſurname of the German 
Achilles, had no junctures or ſutures in his ſkull, 


as is yet to be ſeen at Heilbronna, where it is 
kept. Kornman. de Mir. Mort. I. 4. c. 78. p. 32. 


Io. In T hebes, amongſt the Tartars, the people 


in times paſt beſtowed on their parents no other 


ſepulchre than their own bowels; and yet in part 


XX retain it, making fine cups of their deceaſed fa- 


thers ſkulls ; that, drinking out of them in the 


I midſt of their wares they may not forget their 
2 progenitors. 


urch Pilg. tom. 1.1. 4. c. 16. p. 480. 
11. The men of the province of Darien paint 


0 J themſelves when they go to the wars : and the 
ſtand in need of no helmet or headpiece, for 


their ſkulls have ſuch a natural hardneſs that 


+ they will break a ſword that ſtrikes on them. 


Purch. Pilg. tom. 1.1.9.c, 1. 1. p. 1010. 

12, Johannes Pfeil lived at Lipſia; and while 
he practiſed phyfick there, a citizen was his 
patient, who was ſo vehemently troubled with 
a daily intolerable pain in his hcad, that he 
could take no reſt night or day. The phyſician 
preſcribed, but to no purpoſe : for the ſick man, 
overpowered with the pain and want of reft, 
gave up the ghoſt, Pfeil, his phyfician (with 
leave of his friends), diſſected the head of the 


ceceaſed, and in the brain found a ſtone, of the 
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of a ſpan; broad at the root of it, and at the 
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magnitude and figure of a mulberry (by eating of 
which fruit the patient had ſaid he had con- 
tracted his diſeaſe). This ſtone was of an aſh 
colour, and was ſhewn unto many, as matter of 
ſingular admiration. Melch. Adam. in Vit. Germ. 
Med. p. 41. 

13. Pericles the Athenian was a well-ſhaped 
man in reſpect of his body; but his head was ex- 
traordinarily great, and of a very long figure: 
which 1s the reaſon that almoſt all the ſtatues 
that remain of him have helmets upon the 
heads of them : the artiſts taking that courſe 
to hide the deformity of this illuſtrious perſon, 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. J. 2. p. 291. 

14. Philocles, a comic poet, was ZEſchylus's 
ſiſter's ſon. This man had a head that was ſharp, 
raiſed, and pointed in the crown of it like a 
ſugar-loaf. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2.1 2. p. 291. 

15. Mahomet, the great impoſtor, and framer 
of the Alcoran, is ſaid to have had a head of an 
extraordinary bigneſs, Zuin. Treat, vol. 2. l. 2. 


P. 291. 
CHAP. . 


Of the Hair of the Head, how worn; and «ther 
Particularities about it. 


PULEIUS thought the hair of the head 
to be ſo great and neceſſary an ornament, 
that the moſt beautiful woman was nothing with- 
out it, though ſhe came from heaven, be born 
of the ſea, brought up in the waves, as another 
Venus, Though ſurrounded with the Graces, 
and attended with troops of little Cupids ; though 
the girdle of Venus be about her, and ſhe breathe 
cinnamon and the ſweeteſt perfumes ; yet if ſhe 
be bald, ſhe cannot be plealing even to her own 
Vulcan. As a bealt without horns, a tree with- 
out leaves, and a field without graſs, ſuch (taith 


Ovid) is one without hair; it is doubtleſs a 


conſiderable ornanient and additional beauty: 
how ſome have worn it, and concerning other 
ac cidents about it, ſee the following examples. 
Cel. Antiq. Les. l. 18, c. 10. p. 838. 

1. Cardanus relates of a Carmelite, that as oft 
as he combed his head, ſparks of fire were ſeen 
to fly out of his hair; and that thereupon he was 
invited to fealts, that they who were preſent 
might fee the trial and truth of it. Bart. Hiſt. 
Anat. Cen. 3. Hiſt. 33. p. 77. 

2. Scaliger mentions a noble Lady of Cau- 
mont, whoſe hair while it is combed (it is his 
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own expreſſion) ſeems to vomit fire. Salig. 
de Subtil. Exercit. c. 174. Pp. 567. 


3. The very ſame thing often befel Petrus Jo. 


Faber, an excellent chemiſt, as he faith of him- 
ſelf: and he adds, that he ſaw a noble and beau - 
tiful maid, from whoſe hair (while combing it 
in his preſence) the | ſparks flew into her 
lap, as ſtars falling from heaven; at which ſhe 
was ſo much affrighted, that ſhe had fallen into 
a ſwocn, had they not diſpelled her fears by 
jeſting with her about it. Barthol, Hit. Anal. 
Cen. 3. Hift. 37. p. 77. 

4. The illuſtrious Prince Chriſtian, the filth 
of that name, King of Denmark and Norway, 
when he combed his head, often ſaw, and ſhewed 
to them that were preſent, ſparks of fire flying 
from his hair. Barth. ibid. p. 78, 79. 

5, St. Auguſtine ſpeaks of ſome men, who at 
their pleaſure, and without moving of their 
heads, would bring all the hair of their head 
forward to their forehead, and then put it all 
backward to the hinder part of their head. Schot. 
Pby/. Curiof. I. 3. c. 34. p. 573. Cel. Antiq. Lett. 
J. 20. c. 16. p. 942. | 

6. Clodion the Second, King of France, was 
called Le Chevelu, or the Hairy. He made a law, 
that none but kings, and their children, the 
princes of the blood, ſhould wear long hair, in 
token of command. This cuſtom, confirmed 
by the law of Clodion, hath been a long time ob- 
ſerved in France; ſo as, by this mark, Clodamire, 
the fon of Clovis, being ſlain in battle by the 


Bourvignons, was known amongſt the dead. 


And, in token of diſhonour, the French ſhaved 
ſuch as they degraded from the royal dignity, 
as appears by numerous examples ; amongſt 
which, that of Queen Clotilda is memorable, w 

choſe rather to cut off the headsof her young ſons, 
than to have their hair ſhaven; that is to ſay, ſhe 
preferred an honeſt death before the diſhonour 
of her children ; for in cutting off their hair they 
were deprived of all hope to enjoy their degree, 


and were confined, to a baſe eſtate unworthy of 


their greatneſs. Jobn de Serres Hiſt. of France, 


P. 7. Camer. Oper. Subci/. Cent. 1. c. 36. p. 166. 


7. Lucius Martius being about to ſet upon the 
Carthaginians under the command of Aſdrubal 
their general, while he made a military oration to 
his ſoldiers, his whale head ſeemed to be encom- 
paſſed with a flame: this was beheld by the ſol- 
diers that ſtood about him to their great terror; 
but himſelf had no ſenſe of it, nor any damage 
by it, Liv. J. 25. Val. Max. J. 1. c. 6. p. 14. 


and other Particularities about it. 


8. Herodian ſaith of the Emperor Commo- 
dus, that his hair was yellow and curled ; that as 
oft as he walked in the ſun it ſeemed to ſparkle 
with fire, inſomuch that ſome ſuppoſed that he 
powdered it with duſt of gold; others looked 
upon it as an argument of divinity, and that he 
brought the early marks of it on his hair into the 
world with him. Herodian, I. 1. 


9. Oſyris going from Egypt upon an expe- 


dition into ZEthiopa, made a-vow- to nouriſh his 
hair until his return into Egypt again ; where- 
upon it hath been a cuſtom, and is continued 
unto theſe times, that whenſoever the Egyptians 
travel into any other country, they nouriſh their 
hair till their return. Diodor. Sic. Rer. Antiq. 
J. I. . %a 54 

10. The Caribbians are black-haired as the 
Chineſe are: their hair is not curled and frizzled 
as that of the Moors, but ſtraight and long as that 
of the Maldiveſe : and the women attribute the 
higheſt perfection of beauty to this black colour. 
It is reported alſo that the Indian women of 
Peru are ſo enamoured of black hair, that to 
make their own of that colour by artifice, when 
nature does it not, they are willing to endure 
incredible pains and torments. Hiſt. of the Ca- 
Fibbee NMands, I. 2. c. g. p. 252. 

11. In Spain many ladies, to make their hair 
ſeem to be of a golden yellow colour, perfume it 
with ſulphur, ſteep it in aqua fortis, and expoſe 
it to the ſun in the hotteſt time of the day, nay 
in the very dog-days; and in Italy the ſame 
colour is much affected. Hiſt. of Car. Mands, I. 2. 
c. 9. P. 252. 83 01 ei 

12. Cteſias ſays, there is a race of Indians in- 
habiting certain valleys, who live two hundred 
years ; and have this difference from other men, 
that in their youthful time their hair 1s white, 
but as they grow into age it grows blacker by 
degrees. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 7. c. 2. p. 156. 


13. The Japaneſe pluck off the hairs from their 


heads, children before, the common people half 


way, the nobility almoſt all, leaving bur a little 
growing behind, which grows long, and is tied 
up in knots 3 to touch which, is by them con- 
ceived as great an indignity as can be offered: to 
a man. Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. J. 5.c. 15. Pp. 667. 

14. As Tacitus ſays it is of the Germans, ſo 
Boethius writes it was a cuſtom in France, that it 
any man accuſed his wife of adultery, and had 
lawfully convicted her thereof, he cauſed. the 
hair of her head to be cut ſhort, and her gar- 


ments to be alſo cut round in the middle, and 
| then 
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Subcif., Cent. Ic. 36. p. 166. 
16. The uſe of long hair, both in Germany and 
France, and other places, by degrees hath grown 


out of reputation, and mapy are of opinion that 
the chief occaſion thereof was this: About the 


year 1460, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 


fell into a long and unknown kind of diſeaſe; and 
amongſt variety of other remedies made uſe of for 
his recovery, his phyſicians adviſed him to cut off 

his hair, which in thoſe days the nobility wore very 
long. When he had ſo done, finding that by rea- 
ſeon of the novelty of the thing he was laughed at 
buy his friends, and the nobility about him, he ſent 
forth his edict, that all his courtiers, and the nobi- 
lty in his dominions, ſhould have their hair cut in 
Z ſuch manner as he himſelf had. Five hundred 
noble perſons were ſhorn at Bruſſels in one and 


> the ſame day: and, that all others ſhould do the 
like, Petrus Vaſquembacchius, a noble perſon, 
was appointed to take the charge and care: by 
this means, both at Bruſſels and in all the towns 


and cities of his dukedom, the nobility were de- 


prived of their long hair, and were thereupon de- 


rided by the common ſort of people. Camer. 
Oper. Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 36. p. 168. 


CHAP. VII 


* 


I Of the, Beard, and how worn by ſome Perſons and 


Nations. 


"THE following ſtories of the various forms 
and eſtimations with which men have worn 


and regarded the beard, ſerve only to ſhew the ca- 
x7 priciouſneſs of mankind, and the little agreement 
7 there is among them in the ideas of beauty and 


propriety. We find ſome of them looking upon 


it as the greateſt, ornament and honour which 


could adorn the body, and preſerving every hair 
with the moſt religious ſelemnity : whilſt others 
have regarded it with an equal ſhare of diſguſt, 
and have been as induſtrious to ſhave, pluck, and 
deſtroy every particle of hair from their chins : 
but all agree in conſidering it as diſagreeable in 
thoſe women ou whom Nature has wantonly be- 
ſtowed it 3 and ſhe had none of the leaſt who is 


next mentioned, 


The Hair of the Head; how worn; 


4 3 then the woman was to be led from ſtreet to 
ſtreet in this ignominious poſture. Camer. Oper. 


and other Particularities about it. 23 


1. In a town called Penheranda, which is 
thirty miles from Madrid, the King of Spain's 
court, there was a country woman called Brizida 
de Penheranda : ſhe was aged ſixty years: ſhe had 
a beard from her youth, which ſhe ſuffered to 
grow, ſo that in her age it reached down to the pit 
of her ſtomach. My anceſtors, who were perſons 
worthy of credit, have ſeen this woman; and [ 
myſelf have ſeen her picture. Zacut. Liſit. Prax. 
Adm. I. 3. ob. 92. p. 394. 

2. Franciſcus Alvarez Semedo, a Portugueſe, a 
Father of the Society of Jeſus, procurator of Japan 
and China, upon his return thence to Rome, had 
a beard of that length that it reached down to his 
feet; ſo that, for convenience ſake, he uſed to have 
it girt about him with a girdle. Whoever delires 
to ſee his effigies, may behold it prefixed to his 
learned book of the Hiſtory of China. Barth 
Hiſt. Anat. Cent. 1. Hiſt. 43. P. 61. | 

3. When Urban the Eighth was Pope, a Swiſs, 
coming in pilgrimage to Rome, obtained of the 
Captain of the Pope's guard to be admitted to re- 
ceive the Pope's benediction, and to kils his foot. 
This man had a red beard of that length and 
breadth, that it covered his whole breat unto his 
Knees; ſo that the Pope while he ſpoke to him (as 


he preſented himſelf before him upon his knees, 


and enquired of his country, and the ſtate of it) 
gave him the title of Father; for at the firſt ſight 
he thought it not a beard, but ſuch a garment as 
the monks wear about their ſhoulders. P. Atha- 
naſius Kircherus, an eye-witnefs, told me this I 
have now wricten. Goſp. Schott. Phy/. Curie, l. 3. 
c. 23. P. 518. 

4. A perſon famous throughout the whole 
world by his writings, being at Rome, and return- 
ing in the winter at evening to his houſe, ſhut his 
windows and doors, and by a candle-light com- 
poſed himſelf to ſtudy ; when he ſaw a huge wea- 
ſel at the door, ſeeking a way to get out. He 
ſnatched up a ſtaff, and laid it fo luſtily upon the 
weaſel creeping up the wall, that the blood ſpirted 
upon his ſtaff and hand : he opened the window, 
and threw out the dead weaſel ; and betook him- 
ſelf to his ſtudy, ſuſtaining his chin and jaw with 
his right-hand, as it is uſual with ſtudents, The 
day following, as ſoon as he came into the ſight of 
his colleagues, he was received with great laugh- 
ter; for he had Joſt all the hair on the right-fide 
of his face, which himſelf had not obſerved. He 
therefore ſoon left the company, and got the other 


ſide 
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ſide ſhaved, and a medicine to procure hair ap- 
plied: but when the hair was grown, he was re- 
ceived with no leſs laughter than at firſt ; for thoſe 
hairs which were newly come were like the ſofteſt 
wool or down, and the other {tiff as briſtles ; and 
it would require no fmall ſpace of time to have 
them matched with any ſuitableneſs. Who would 
have thought the blood of a weaſel to have been 
ſo potent a depilatory ? Gafp. Schott. Phy. Cu- 
rie. I. 3.6. 23. . $17: 

5. The Turks, in the reign of Orchanes, and 


a long time after, uſed not to cut or ſhave their 


beards, but did wear them long; ſo that if the 


king would diſgrace any man, he would in his diſ- 


Pleaſure command his beard to be cut or ſhaven. 
The manner of cutting or ſhaving their beards 
which they now uſe, they learned of the Italians, 
of whom they have alſo borrowed many other 
faſhions, not only differing, but quite contrary to 
their ancient manners and cuſtoms. Know!'s 
Turkiſh Hit. p. 183. 

5. The Lombards, or Longobards, as moſt 
think, had their name from the great length of 
their beards, becauſe they only, . almoſt all the 
reſt of the Germans, did nouriſh their beards, 
Zuin. Theat. val. 2. J. 2. p. 294. 

7. The emperor Otho the Great, after the 
manner of the ancient Germans, uſed to wear his 
beard down to the breaſt ; and his cuſtom was to 
ſwear by it, as often as he ſpake of any ſerious 
matter. Zuin. ibid. p. 294. 

8. Adrianus the emperor (ſaith Dion) was the 
firſt of all the Cæſars who let his beard grow; 
and this he did on purpoſe to cover ſome natural 
marks and ſcars that were upon his face. Zuin. 
ibid. p. 295. Alex. Genial. Dier. J. 5. c. 18. p. 290. 

9. The Romans ancicntly wore their beards 
long; and a bearded man, in a proverbial ſenſe, 
amongſt them, was as much as to ſay, a man of 
ancient ſin plicity and virtue; for it was Tate be- 
fore ſhaving came in uſe amongſt them. Pliny 
faith, that P. 1 icinivs Mena was the firlt who, 
out. of Sicily, had brought a barber to Rome, 
which was the four hundred and fifty-fourth year 
from the building of the city. Era/. in Adag. 
Plin. Nat. His. l. J. c. 59. | 

10. The firſt among the Romans who uſually 
ſhaved his beard off, was Scipio Africanus, the 
ſon of Paulus Amilius, afterwards Auguſtus; 
the ſlaves and ſervants might not do it, but were 


commanded not to cut their hair, or ſhave off 


their beards. Alex. ab Alex. Genial. Dier. I. 5. 
c. 18. P. 290. | r | 75 
11. Scach Sefi, king of Perſia, had commanded 


The execution of Urgulu Chan, his high ſteward. 


When his head was brought him, he touched it 


with a little wand, and looking upon it, faid, “It 


muſt be confeſſed that thou waſt a ſtout man; it 
troubles me to ſee thee in this condition, but it was 


- thige own fault; *tis pity, were it only for that 


good beard of thine.” This he ſaid by reaſon his 
muſtachoes were ſo long, that coming about his 
neck, they met again at his mouth, which 1s ac- 
counted a great ornament in Perſia, Olearius's 


Travels, I. 6. p. 360. _ 

12. Anno 1652, the French conſul at Alex- - 
andria, being charged with having done ſome un- 
handſome things in this employment, had his 


beard ſhaven off, as a mark of ignominy. His 


beard had ſuch a natural graceful curl, and was 


of ſo fair a flaxen colour, that ſome Turks would 
have given him a conſiderable ſum of money for 
it, and kept it for a rarity ; but he choſe rather to 
bring it along with him into France. 
Caribbee Iſlands, l. 2. c. g. p. 253. | 

13. At the Gymmic games which Nero exhi- 
bited in the Septa, during the folemn preparation 
of the great ſacrifice (Buthyſia), he cut off the 
firſt beard he had, which he put within a golden 
box, adorned with moſt precious pearls, and then 
conſecrated it in the Capitol to Jupiter. Sueton. 


in Neron. c. 12. p. 238. 


14. Of old time, amongſt the Greeks, and in- 
deed almoſt throughout the taft, they uſed to 
nouriſh their beards, reputing it an inſufferable 


injury and ignominy to have but one ſingle, hair ; 


plucked out of it. It was therefore ordained, as 
the puniſhment of whoredom and adultery, that 
whoſoever ſhould be convicted of that crime, 
he ſhould have his beard + 
with a hatcher, and ſo be diſmiſſed as an infa- 
mous perſon. Beſides this, it was eſteemed the 


moſt ſacred pawn' or pledge of any thing what- 
ſoe ver. A man that had pawned his beard for the 


payment of a debt, would not fail to pay it. 

Camer. Oper. Subciſ. Cent. 1 c. 36. p. 166, 
15. The Candians, or Cretans, looked upon it 
as a puniſhment to have the beard clipped off from 
them. And fo of old amongſt te fadians, if a 
man had committed forme great crime, the king 
of the country commanded that his beard would 
be ſhaven, or cut off; and this was efteemed the 
1 greateſt 
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publickly chopt off 


reateſt mark of infamy and ignominy that could 
befal them. Comer. Oper. Subcif. Cent. 1. c. 36. 


P. 167. | | \ 


CHAP. VA 
Of the Teeth; with their different Number and 


Situation in ſome. 


ATURE. hath provided mankind with 
teeth upon a two-fold account, the one 1s to 
reduce his meat and food into ſo ſoft and pliant a 
conſiſtence, as is moſt convenient for the ſtomach 
to receive it; and this by phyſicians 1s called the 
firſt digeſtion. A ſecond and principal ule of the 
teeth is, for the furtherance of ſpeech, without 
which the pronunciation of ſome words cannot be 
expreſſed : buthowit comes to paſs, that ſome have 
come into the world with them, and others have 
had none all the time they have lived in it, I 
leave it to others (if they pleaſe) to enquire. - 

1. Some children are born into the world with 
teeth, as M. Curius, who thereupon was ſur— 
named Dentatus. So alſo was Cn. Papyrius Car- 
bo, both of them great men. Plin, Nat. Hiſt. 
J. 7. c. 16. p. 164. 

2. Pherecrates, from whom the Pherecratick 
verſe was ſo called, was born toothleſs, and fo 
continued to the end of his life. Schenk. O&f. Med. 
J. 1 Obf. 3. p. 188. | 

3- The number of the teeth are 32, ſometimes 
I have ſeen one over ſaith Columbus, as in a cer- 
tain noble perſon; ſometimes one or two under; 
in ſome alſo but 28 found, which 1s the leaſt num- 
ber that is ordinary, though I obſerved that Car- 
dinal Nicholas Ardinghellus had only fix and 
twenty in his mouth, and yet he had never loſt 
any. Recld. Colum. Ant. I. 1. c. 10. p. 65. 

4. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had no teeth in his 
upper jaw, that is, diſtinguiſhed as others have 
one from the other, but one intire bone through- 


out his gum, marked a little at the top only 


with certain notches, where the teeth ſnould be 
divided. Plut. in. Vit. Pyrrb. p. 384. 


5. In the reign of Chriſtian the Fourth, King 


of Denmark, there were brought by the King's 
fleet ſome of the inhabitants of Greenland to Haf- 
nia, that their language might be the better under- 
Rood by us. Amongſt theſe barbarians there was 
one, who ſhewed to as many as had the curioſity 


to ſee it, that he had but one continued tooth, 
Nuuz. II. + - | , 


by Laodicg his 


* 
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which reached from the one end of the jaw to the 
other, For which I have the ſufficient teſtimony 
of Dr. Thomas Finchius, a venerable perſon, in 
whole houſe the barbarian did often feed upon raw 
fleſh, according to the cuſtom of his own country, 
Barth. Hift. Anat. Cent. 1. Hift. 35. p. 48. 
6, Eurypheus the Cyrenian, had in his upper 


Jaw one continued bone inſtead of teeth. So had 


Euryptolemus King of the Cypriots. So, faith 
Melancthon, had a noble virgin in his time, in 
the Court of Erneſtus, Duke of Lunenburg, and 
the Duke ſaid ſhe was of great gravity and vir- 
tue. Schenck, Obſ. Med. I. 1. O /. 6. Pp. 188. 

7. Driptine, the daughter of King Mithridates, 
Queen, had a double row of 
teeth; and though this is very rare in mankind, 
yet ſaith Columbus of his boy Phœbus, that he 
had a triple row of teeth. Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8. 
P. 32. Columb, Anatom. l. c. 10. p. 67. 

8. It 1s conſtantly reported of Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, King of France, that he had a double row 


of teeth in one of his jaws, which was ſome hin- 
drance to him in the readineſs of his ſpeech. 
Baribol. Hiſt. Anat. Cent. 1. Hiſt. 35. p. 48. 
9. There are teeth found to be bred in the pa- 


late of fome men, ſaith Benedictus: Pliny gives the 
example of one ſuch, And it happened that I ſaw 
the ſame in a Roman woman, faith Euſtachius, 
which he cauſed to be cut out and burnt, He 
inſtances in another youth of eighteen years of 
age, who lived in a monaſtery of the Holy 
Trinity at Eugubium, in whom the ſame thing 
was to be ſeen. Benedict. Anatom. l. 3. c. 22. 
1. 

10. Ariſtotle writes, that not only men in old 
age, but alſo women, ſometimes at eighty years of 
age, have put forth their great teeth. My wife, 
ſaith Donatus, in the thirty-ſixth year of her age, 
put forth the farthermoſtjaw-tooth. A learned man 
tells of himſelf, that in the fortieth year of his age 
he had a Jjaw-toorth came. Veſſalius alſo writes, 
that in the twenty- ſixth year of his age, he had one 
of his grinders that diſcovered itſelf. Ariſtot. l. 5. 
de Geyer. Animal. cap. ult. Donat. Hiſt. Med. 1, 6. 
c. 2. p. 299. Jobnft Nat. Hiſt. el. 10. c. 8. p. 38 1. 

11. Mutianus faith, that he ſaw one Zancles, 
a Samothracian, who bred his teeth again, after 
he was arrived to the hundred and fortieth year 
of his age. Plin. Nat, Hift. K 11. c. 37. 

12, Pruſtas, the ſon of Pruſtas, King of Bythi- 
nia, had inſtead of teeth one continued and en- 
tire bone in his upper jaw, nor was it any way 


(> un- 
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unhandſome to the ſight, or inconvenient to him 
for uſe, Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8. p. 31. Plin. l. 7. 
c. 16. Solin. c. 4. p. 181. 

13. After the battle at Platæa, wherein ſo many 
thouſands of the Perſians fell, when the bones were 


gathered together to be buried in one place, there 


was found amongſt them a little ſkull ; which, 
though it had diſtinct teeth in the jaw, yet they 
all, as well grinders as others, conſiſted of one 
ſolid bone. Herodot. I. 9. p. 544. 

14. Zenobia, the Queen of the Palmyreans, as 
ſhe was in divers other reſpects a beautiful perſon, 
ſo ſhe had teeth of that bright and ſhining white- 
neſs that in diſcourſe, or when ſhe laughed, ſhe 
ſeemed to have her mouth rather full of pearls 
than teeth, Zuing. Theatr, vol. 2. J. 2. p. 294. col. 2. 
15. Nicholaus Sojerus, a Belgian, a perſon of 
great integrity and prudence, had a ſer of teeth of 
ſuch an unuſual property, that being ſtruck upon 
with a ſort of Indian wood, they were ſeen to ſparkle 
fire, as if they were flints. This was delivered me 
as a certain truth, by his own brother Gulielmus 
Sojerus, a perſon well ſkilled in the Greek learn- 
ing. Barthol. de Luce Homin. I. 1. c. 13. Pp. 101. 

16. The ancients had a great opinion of the 
teeth, as the principles of their being ; they there- 
fore buried them with care, when they fell out 
through time or accident: nor was reſpect done to 


them by the vulgar alone, but by the law- makers 


themſelves, as may appear by that law in the twelve 
tables; wherein, though it 1s forbidden to burn 


gold with the body, yet there is added, that ſuch 


as have their teeth faſtened with gold, may be 
buried or burnt with it, Baribol. ibid. p. 103, 104. 
17. The negroes of Moſambico are extremely 
leaſed to have their teeth very ſharp, ſo that ſome 
uſe files to make them ſo. Among the Maldiveſe, 
they are no leſs deſirous to have them red, and to 
that end, they are continually chewing of betel, 


Among the Japaneſe, and the Camaneſe, they are 


induſtrious to have them black, and they purpoſely 
make them ſo, becauſedogs teeth are white, whom 
they hate to imitate. Hiſtory of the Caribbee Mands, 
J. 2. c. 9. p. 253, 254. Herbert's Trav. l. 3. p. 318. 

18. Phlegon Trallianus remembers, that in 
the reign of Tiberius the Emperor, in a part of 
Sicily there were dug up ſome dead bodies ; and 


the teeth were found to exceed in length the 


foot of an ordinary man. Kornman, de Mirac, 
Mortuor. part 3. c. 42. p. 22. n 
109. In the days of Lewis Duke of Savoy, the 
Lord Michael de Romagnano, being then aged 


1 


above ninety years, caſt his teeth; and had almoſt 


a complete new ſet that ſucceeded in the place 
of thoſe that were fallen out, And Anno 1372, 
when the Emperor Charles the Fourth reſided 
above the Rhine, one night in his ſleep he had 
one of his grinders that dropped out, and another 
immediately came in the room of it, which was 
the greater wonder to thoſe that were about 
him ; ſeeing the Emperor at that time was in 
the ſeventy- firſt year of his age. Kornuman. de 
Mirac. Vivor. p. 92. 

20, In the time of King Edward the Third, 
there reigned a great peſtilence over molt parts of 
the world, and from rhat time all that have been 
born, have two cheek-teeth leſs than they had 
before. Fuller's Holy State, lib. 3. cap. 2. pag. 
146. Chetwind's Hiſt. Collect. Cent. 10. p. 283. 

21, Eurydamus a Cyrenian, was victor in the 
Olympick game at whirl-bats : this man had his 
teeth ſtruck out by a blow that was given him by 
his enemy, all which he immediately ſwallowed, 
leſt his adverſary, being ſenſible of what had be- 
fallen him, ſhould thereupon take freſh courage, 


Alian. Var, Hiſt. l. 11. c. 19. P. 275. 


C-H AP; IX. 


Of the Tongue, Voice, and Manner of Speech in 
Several Perſons. 


OME are of opinion, that Nature hath 
ſhut up the tongue with a double port-cullis 


of lips and teeth, on purpoſe that man, by their 


manner of diſpoſition, might have a conſtant and 


filent kind of admonition, that he ſhould not be 
over-haſty to ſpeak. It being eaſy to pull great 
miſchiefs upon ourſelves, by an unwary indul- 


gence to this little member. 


1. Donatus tells, that he knew one John Fuga- 
cinas, a merchant of Mantua, who had ſo long 
and flexible a tongue, that as oft he pleaſed, and 
with great facility, he would lick his noſtrils with it 
as an ox doth, Hi. Med. Mirab. l. 6. c. 3.9. 304. 

2. Amatus Luſitanus relates of one James, 


that he had long hairs growing upon his tongue, 


which he ſometimes pulled up by the roots with 
his own hands, to whom he alfo ſhewed them; 
and adds, that although they were thus pulled 
out, they would nevertheleſs grow again. Donat. 

Hiſt. Med. Mir. J. 6. c. 2. p. 302, 
3. Schenkius gives the hiſtories of ſeveral per- 
ſons out of whoſe tongues were taken ſtones; 2 
ſome 
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ſome one only, from others more, ſome of the 
bigneſs of a pea, others of a bean, and ſome that 
hindered the liberty of ſpeech, which, upon their 
removal, was again reſtored. Schenck, OS. Med. 1. 


O.. 1. P. 1 82. ; p . 
4. The wife of Nauſimenes, the Athenian, hav- 


ing found her ſon and daughter in the act of in- 


ceſt: ſtruck with the horror of a thing ſo un- 
expected, ſhe immediately became mute, and ut- 
terly bereaved of the uſe of her ſpeech. Lal. 
Max. J. 1. c. 8. p. 30. | 

5. Maximilian, the ſon of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand the Third, was altogether mute and dumb 
to the ninth year of his age, but by the benefit of 
Nature, he afterwards arrived not only to ſpeech, 
but alſo to eloquence. The caule 1s ſuppoſed to 


be too great humidity, which in proceſs of time 


was waſted and conſumed, Schenk. Ob. Med, 
J. 1. Obſ. 4. P. 180. 

6. Egles, a Samian wreſtler, was dumb from 
his nativity: but when the honour and reward 
of his victory was taken from him, inkindled with 
rage, he broke filence, and ſpoke ever after. 
Val. Max, I. 1. c. 8. p. 30. 

7. Atys, the ſon of King Crœſus, beholding a 
XZ Perſian ſoldier ruſhing upon his father to kill 
him, being before alogerher dumb, ſtruck with 

fear and anger, he cried out, © Soldier, do not kill 
Crœſus:“ by this means the ſtrings of his tongue 
being looſened, he ever after had a free uſe of it, 
Schenck. l. 1. OB/. 2. p. 183. Solin. c. 7. P. 195. 
Val, Max. I. 5. c. 4. P. 145. | 

8, Carneades the Cyrenian, an excellent philo- 
ſopher and logician, had from his youth fo full 
and ſtrong a voice, that his maſter was conſtrained 


co call to him, that he would not roar in that 


manner. Preſcribe me then,” ſaid he, „the 
meaſure of my voice.” * Your auditors,” ſaid 
Zuing, Theatr. vol. 2. l. 5. P. 382. 
Laertii Vit, Phil, p. 112. ; 

9. Michael Balbus the Emperor, was ſo ex- 
ceeding ſlow in naming of letters, and compoſing 
of ſyllables, that another might with more eaſe 
read over a whole book, than he was able to 
pronounce all the letters of his own name. Zuing. 
ibid, Þ. 383. 

10, Peſcennius Niger, ſo called, becauſe. though 
very white in all the reſt of his body, yet his 
neck only was extremely black : he is ſaid to have 
had fo ftrong and loud a voice, that when he 
ſpake in the camp, he might be heard at the diſ- 
tance of a mile, unleſs the wind was againſt him, 
Cel. Rbodig. Antiq. Leb, I. 19. c. 12. p. 901. 
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11. When Darius fled from the Scythians, he 
came to the bridge upon the Iſther, which he 
found broken down: he had left Hiſticeus the 
Mileſian there with ſome ſhips to receive him at 
his coming: Hiſticeus had withdrawn himſelf as 
far as to be out of the Scythian darts: but being 
dark, and at the dead of the night, they could 
not diſcern any of his ſhips, fo that Darius 
thought himſelf betrayed ; yet cauſed an Egyp- 
tian, who had the ſtrongeſt voice of all mor- 
tals, to ſtand upon the ſhore, and call to him as 
loud as he could, He invoked the name of Hi- 
ſticeus with that notable ſufficiency, that he was 
heard by him in his ſhip at the firſt call, ſo that 
he came and delivered Darius of his fears, Herodot. 
J. 4. Zuing. vol. 2.1. 5. p. 385, 

12, Johannes the Dumb had his ſurname given 
him upon the occaſion of his misfortunes; for in 
his voyage to Italy, he fell into the hands of 
Turkiſh pirates, who, upon his refuſal to turn 
Turk, endeavoured to pull out his tongue by the 
roots, at a wound they had made for that pur- 
poſe under his chin; but that cruelty not ſuc- 
ceeding according as they deſired, they cut off all 
the rolling part of the tongue, and by that means 
deprived the young man of his ſpeech. In this 
ſtate he had remained three years, when he was 


much frightened one night with lightning, which 


ſo affected his mind, that it diſſolved that tena- 
cious bond which had hitherto tied up his ſpeech. 
When he found it reſtored, he ſcarcely believed 
it himſelf: and this unexpected ſpeech of his. ſo 
wrought upon the whole family, that a young 
woman in the houſe did miſcarry upon the fright 
of it, The fame of this accident diſperſing itic!f 
abroad, I myſelf went to Weſopus, a little town 
in Holland, on purpoſe to ſee him, and found all 
things agreeable to the report that went of him. 
The man who 3 before had loſt the 
half part of his tongue, I heard not only ſpeak 
diſtinctly, but alſo accurately, pronouncing any 
letters, though conſonants, which the learned ſay 
is not to be done but with the forepart of the 
tongue, which he wanted. He told me ingenu- 
that in the time of the lightening, he per- 
ceived a greater motion in the muſcles of the 
tongue, but his ſwallow (to which the tongue is 
not leſs ſerviceable than to ſpeech) did as he ac- 
knowledged remain iftnpedited ; ſo that he then 
complained, no food would paſs into his throat, - 
but ſuch as he thruſt down it by the help of his 


finger. Nich. Tulpii O. Med. l. 1. c. 41. p. 77. 


13. Gomara 


/ 
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13. Gomara tells that there were ſome"in Mex- 
1co that underſtood each other by whiſtling; * and 
Captain Smyth told me,” ſaith Purchas, “ that in 
Virginia there are ſome natives thereof, who will, 


by hallooing and whoops, underſtand each other, 


and entertain conference on different ſides of a 
wide river.” Purchaſ. Pilgr, tom. 1. I. 8. c. 13. 
P. 1002. . 

14. Caius Gracchus the orator, a man by na- 
ture blunt, rude in behaviour, and withal over- 
earneſt and violent in his manner of pleading ; 
had a little flute or pipe made on purpoſe, ſuch 
as muſicians are wont to rule and guide the voice 
gently with, according to every note as they would 
themſelves, teaching their ſcholars thereby to have 
a tuneable voice, Now when at any time Gracchus 
pleaded at the bar, he had one of his ſervants 
ſtanding behind him with ſuch a pipe; who, ob- 
ſerving when his maſter was a little out of tune, 
would ſound a more mild and pleaſant note unto 
him, whereby Re reclaimed and called him back 
from that loud exclaiming and vociferation which 
he uſed, and gently took down that rough and 


ſwelling accent of his voice. Plut, Moral, p. 122, 


— 
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Of the Eye ; its Shape, and the wonderful Livelineſs 
aud Vigcur of it in ſome Perſons. 


H E brightneſs, vivacity, and ſenſibility of 
the eye, renders it as much the chief or- 
nament and beauty of the countenance, as its in- 
ternal ſtructure renders it productive of the moſt 
delightful ſenſations and indiſpenſable uſe. Al- 
tough the ſphere of its activity is ſo ſmall, yet 


its power is ſo great, that all the paſſions of the 


foul are expreſſed by it in ſuch a manner, as 


irrxeſiſtibly to produce in its beholders the moſt 


pliant obedience. Of its invincible power and ex- 
traordinary effects, take the following inſtances: 
1. Donatus affirms, that he ſaw the young ſon 
of a certain baker, the ſight or black of who”: 
eye was ſo extended and large, that none, or at 
moſt a very ſmall part of the white could be 
diſcerned. Hiſt Med. Mirac..l. 6. c. 2. p 303. 
2. Cæſar Borgia, Duke of Valentia, had eyes 
ſo fiery and ſparkling, that his very friends and 
familiar acquaintance were not able to look upon 
them ; though, when he was diſporting himſelf 
among che ladies, with an admirable change he 
1 


could convert his fierce looks into thoſe of ſoft- 
nels, Jovii Elog. I, 4 P. 4. 2001. 

3. It is recorded by Francis Mendoza of the 
Duke of Briganza's one- eyed ſervant, that with 
his eye he could make any falcon or ſparrow- hawk 
in their flight fall down to the ground, as if they 
were dead; of which we can give no more reaſon, 
than why the loadſtone draws iron. De Florib. 
Phile/. 4. Problem. 11. | | 

4. Octavianus Cæſar had clear and bright eyes, 
in which he would have it to be thought that 
there was a divine vigour, and he was well pleaſed 
if any that looked earneſtly upon him, caſt down 
their eyes as at the ſplendor of the ſun. Sextus 


Aurelius writes of him, that he was beautiful in 


every part of his body, but eſpecially in his eyes, 
the ſight of which did ſhine after the manner of 
the brighter ſtars ; ſo that one ſaid, * Oculorum 
tuorum fulmen ferre non poſſum.” Seton, in 
Auguſto, p. 103. Zuing. vol. 1. I. 3. p. 231. 
Camer. Oper. Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 81. p. 309. ; 

5. In the eyes of Tamerlane there was ſuch ' 
majeſty, that a man could hardly behold them 
without cloſing his own, and many in talking with 
bim, and often beholding of him, became mute; 


which occaſioned him oftentimes with a comely 


modeſty, to abſtain from looking too earneſtly 
upon ſuch as ſpake to him or diſcourſed with him. 
Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 235. TED 

6. Martin Luther had ſuch a hon-like vivacity 
of the eye, that all men were not able to look 
directly upon them, Ir is ſaid that there was one 


ſent, who, under the pretence oke confe- 


rence with him, ſhould piſtol him; That he was 
courteoully received by him, but fo confounded 2? 
with the vigour of his eyes, that he left him 
unhurt. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1. 2. p. 295. 

7. Anaſtaſius the Emperor was ſurnamed Di- 
corus, becauſe he had the apples of his eyes of 
two different colours, for that of his right eye 
was ſomewhat black, and that of his left was 
grey. Zonaras in Annal. tom. 3. p. 126. 

8. Olo, the ſon of Syward King of Norway, 
by the ſiſter of Harold King of the Danes, had 
ſo truculent an aſpect, that what others did with 
weapons, he did with his eye upon his enemies, 
frighting the moſt valiant amongſt them with the 
brandiſhes of his eye. Zuing. Theatr, vol. 2. J. 5. 
g. 380. Saxo-Grammatic. l. 7. | 

9. Apollonides tells, that in Scythia there are 
a ſort of women which are called Bythiæ, that 
theſe have two ſights in each eye, and that hey 


- 
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kill as many as they look upon, when they are 


thoroughly angry. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mirab. I. 6. 


c. 2. p. 302. Solinus, c. 6. p. 191. 

10. Theodorus Beza had eyes of ſuch a bright- 
neſs, that in the night-time, when it was dat k, 
they ſent out fuch a light, as formed an outward 
circle of it about them. Barthol. de Luce Homin, 
J. 1. c. 14. P. 107. | 

11, Mamertinus, in his panegyrick orations, 
faith thus of Julian the Emperor, while he warred 
upon the Barbarians: ** Old men have ſeen the 
emperor (not without aſtoniſhment) paſs a long 
life under the weight of arms; they have beheld 
large and frequent ſweats trickle from his galladc 
neck; and in the midſt of that horror and duſt, 
which had loaded both his hair and beard, they 
ſaw his eyes ſhining with a ſtar-like light.“ Bar- 
thol. ibid. I. 1. c. 14. P. 111. 

12. The ſoldiers of Aquile:a, by a private ſally 
ſet upon Attila: being at that time attended with 


a ſmall company, they knew not then that Attila 


was there; but they afterwards confeſſed, that 
nothing was ſo great a terror to them, as thoſe 
fiery ſparkles that ſeemed to break from his eyes, 
when he looked upon them in the fury of the fight. 
Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. cap. 57. Pp. 252. 

13. It may ſeem incredible, that there ſhould 
be found a nation that are born with one eye 
alone : and yet St. Auguſtine ſeems not to doubt 
of it, but ſaith, that he himſelf did behold ſuch 
perſons. © I was now,” faith he, „ Biſhop of 
Hippo; when accompanied with -certain of the 
fervants of Chriſt, 1 went as far as ZXthiopia, 


that I might preach the holy goſpel of Chriſt to 


that people; and in the lower parts of ZEthiopia, 
we ſaw men that had but one eye, and that placed 
in the midſt of their forcheads.“ Koruman. de 
Mirac. Vivor, p. 70. Aug. Serm. ad Fratres in 
Erem. 37. | 
14. Maximus the ſophiſt, a great magician, and 
of whom Julian the Emperor learned magick at 
Epheſus. Of this man it is reported, that his 
eyes were voluble, and the vigour and agility of 
his ready wit did ſeem to beam from his eyes: 
whether he was ſeen or heard, both ways he 
ſtrangely affected ſuch as had converſation with 
him; fo that the ſparkling motion of his eyes, 
and the eloquence of his ſpeech, rendered him 
irreſiſtible: and even eloquent perſons, and ſuch. 
as were improved by long practice and experi- 
ence, dared not to oppoſe him, when he had 
conference with them. Zing. Tbeatr. vol. 21, 
J. 4. C. 4. . 3877. : | | 
No. 2. 


2. 


15. Edward the Firſt, King of England, is 
deſcribed by | olydore Virgil to be a prince of a 
beautiful countenance; his eyes were inclining to 
black, which, when he was inflamed with anger, 
would appear of a reddiſh colour, and ſparks of 
fire ſeemed to fly out of them. Polyd. Virg. I. 17. 
Zuinger. Theatr, vol. 1.1. 3. P. 260. 


* 
CHAP. M. 


Of the Face and Viſage ; the Beauty thereof, both 


in Men and Women. 


H E 'power of beauty is univerſally ac- 

knowledged ; it hath been the object of 
love and admiration in all times and among all 
nations. Amongſt ſome it has been the indiſpen- 
ſable introduction to poſts of the higheſt truſt 
and authority; and among barbarous nations pre- 
ſages of good or ill fortune were drawn from the 
beauty or deformity of perſons they accidentally 
met on their journey to any enterprize: nor can 
the moſt informed people avoid paying reſpect 
and attention to whatever comes from perſons of 
graceful deportment and beautiful form. Theſe 
may be termed Nature's letters of recommenda- 
tion; and thoſe who reject them, are rebels to her. 
Thus beauty hath found its favourers amongſt all 
ſorts of perſons ; and it hath been reſpected even 
in the very theatre of blood and death-: For, 

1. Parthenopæus, one of the ſeven princes of 
the Argives, was fo exceeding beautiful, that when 
he was in battle, if his helmet was up, no man 
would offer to hurt him, or ſtrike at hun. Raleigh, 
Hiſt. World, l. 2. c. 13. § 7. P. 371. 

2. Tenidates the eunuch was the moſt beautiful 
of all the youth in Aſia: when Artaxerxes King of 


Perſia heard that he was dead, he commanded by 


his edict, that all Alia ſhould mourn for him: 
and he himſelf was with difficulty comforted for 
his death. lian. Var. Hiſt, I. 12. c. 1. P. 300. 

3. Antinous of Claudiopolis in Bythinia was 


a young man exceedingly dear to Adrian the 


Emperor, for his beauty: ſo that when he was 
dead, the emperor in honour of him built a 
temple ar Mantinea, and another at Jeruſalem : 
he alſo built a city near the river Nilus, and called 
it by his name: he cauſed his coin too to be 
ſtamped with his effigies. Cælius Lect. Antig. l. 11. 


c. 5. Pp. 484. Textor. Officin. I. 2. c. 49. P. 139. 
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4. Alcibiades the Athenian was a perſon of in- 


comparable beauty; and what is remarkable, the 


lovelineſs of his form continued conſtant to him, 
both in his youth, manhood, and age. Ir ſeldom 
falls out that the autumn of a man ſhould remain 
Bovriſhing as his ſpring. Plutar. in Alcib. p. 139. 
Textor. Officin, I. 2. c. 49. Pp. 139. 

5. Xerxes' army, which he led to Thermopylæ 
againſt the Grecians, is computed by Herodotus 
'to amount to the number of five hundred twenty- 
eight myriad, three thouſand and twenty-eight 
Eghting men; amongſt all which almolt incre- 
dible number of mortals. there was none found 
who could compare with Xerxes himſelf, for ex- 
traordinary beauty in perſon, or elevated ſtature 
of body; nor any who, in reſpect of majeſtick 
port and mien, ſeemed more worthy of that 
command than he. Herodot. I. 7. P. 446. Textor. 
Officin, l. 2. c. 49. Pp. 147. | 

6. Demetrius Poliorcetes, ſon of Antigonus, 
King of Alia, was tall of ſtature, and of that ex- 
cellent and wonder ful beauty in his face, that no 
painter or ſtatuary was able to expreſs the ſingu- 
lar graces of it: there was beauty and gravity, 
terror and amiableneſs, ſo intermingled with an 
almoſt invincible, heroick and kingly majeſty, 
that he was the admiration of all ſtrangers ; and 
was followed whereſoever he went on purpoſe to 
behold. Died. Sicul. Bibliothec. I. 20. p. 694. Plut. 
- in Demetr. p. 889. Alian. Ver. Hiſt. I. 12. c. 14. 

a | =; 
7. Maximinus the Younger was a moſt beau- 
tiful prince. In the letter of Maximinus the 
father to the Senate concerning him, it is thus 
written: © I have ſuffered my fon Maximinus to 
be ſaluted Emperor, as in reſpect of the natural 
affection I bear him: ſo alſo that the people of 
Rome, and the honourable Senate may {wear they 
never had a more beautiful emperor.” His face 
had ſuch beauty in it, that when it was black 
and diſcoloured with death, yet even then there 
was a lovelineſs upon it. To conclude, when 
the head of the father being faſtened to a ſpear, 
was Carried about, and there was a mighty re- 
joicing at the ſight, there was almoſt an equal 
ſorrow, at beholding that of the ſon, when it was 
borne about in like manner. Capitolin. in Maxim, 
Jun. Pp. 6. Textor. Officin. I. 2. c. 49. p. 145. 

8. Conradus, ſon to the Emperor Frederick the 
Second King of Sicily and Naples, was ſo beau- 
tiful, that he was commonly called Abſalom ; 
but of a ſlothful diſpoſition, and very degenerate 


* 


from the virtue of his father. 
vol. 2. J. 2. p. 285. | 

9. Frederick, Duke of Auſtria, in reſpe& of 
the elegance of his form, had the ſurname of the 


Beautiful: he was made priſoner in battle by 
Lewis of Bavaria, and detained for ſome time in 


ſafe cuſtody: being afterwards ſet at liberty, he 


returned to Vienna, with his beard horridly over- 


grown, and with a ſqualid aſpect, who in time 
aſt excelled all the princes of his age, in the 


beauty of his face and lineaments of his body. 


Zuing. Theatr. vel. 2.1. 2. p. 285. Cuſpinian. 
10. Maximilianus, the firſt emperor of that 


name, was of a jult ſtature, a perſon in whom 
ſhined the imperial majeſty. There was noſtranger 
but who knew him to be the emperor amongtt 


thirty great princes, though he had never ſcen 


him before: there was ſomething in his counte- 


nance ſo great and auguſt, that ſerved to diſtin- 
guiſh him from others. Zuiuger. ibid. p. 285. 
Cuſpinian. | 


11. Spurina, a young man of Hetruria, was of 


exquiſite beauty: by this means he allured the 
eyes of very many illuſtrious ladies, though with- 
out deſign of his own. At length, finding he was 
ſuſpected by their parents and huſbands, he de- 
ſtroyed all the beauties of his face by the wounds 
he made in it; chooſing rather that his deformity 
ſhould be the evidence of his innocence, than that 
any comelineſs of his ſhould incite others to un- 
chaſtity. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 5. p. 113. Textor. 
OHein. J. 2. c. 49. P. 146. 1 5 17 

12. Abdalmuralis, an Arabian, the grandfather 


of Mahomet, ſo excelled in the beauty and linea- 


ments of his face and body, that all ſorts of wo- 

men who beheld him fell in love with him. Sepb. 

in Vace, Þ. 10. 1 # 
13. King Richard the Second was the goodlieſt 


perſonage of all the kings of England that had 


been ſince the Conqueſt : tall of ſtature, of ſtrait 
and ſtrong limbs, fair and amiable of countenance, 


and ſuch a one as might well be the ſon of a moſt 


beautiful mother. Baker's Chron, p. 222. 
14. Owen Tudor, an Eſquire of Wales, after the 
death of Henry the Fifth, married Catharine his 


widow. Themeannelsof his eſtate was recompenſed 


with the delicacy of his perſonage; ſo abſolute in 
all the lineaments of his body, that the contem- 


plation of it might well make the queen forget all 
other circumſtances. 


Baker's Chron. p. 255. 
15. King Edward the Fourth (faith Comines) 
was the goodlieſt perlonage that ever mine eyes 
, | 8 beheld : 


Z vinger. Theatr. 
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beheld ;- exceeding tall of ſtature, fair of com- 
plexion, and of moſt princely preſence, When in 
the fourteenth: year of his reign, a contribution 
was raiſed among his ſubjects towards his wars in 
France, amongſt others, a rich widow was called 
before him, whom he merrily aſked, what ſhe 
would willingly give him towards his great char- 
ges. By my troth,” quoth ſhe, © for thy lovely 
countenance thou ſhalt even have twenty pounds.“ 
The king looking for ſcarce half that ſum, thanked 
her, and lovingly kiſſed her; which ſo wrought 
with the old widow, that ſhe preſently ſwore he 
ſhould have twenty pounds more, and paid it 
willingly. Baker's Chron. p. 310. 312. 

16. Tigranes was left by Xerxes with ſixty 

thouſand men, for the defence of lonia, and was 
the moſt commendable perſon for beauty and 
ſtature of all that multitude of Perſians. Herod. 
11.9.2. 205. 
1 17. Epheſtion was preferred by Alexander above 
all the reſt of his commanders. He was of that 
noble preſence, that when the king and he firſt 
entered the tent of the. captive princeſſes of Per- 
ſia, he was by them adored, inſtead of Alexander 
himſelf. Zain. Theat. vol. 2. I. 2. p. 286. 

18. Anatis, the wife of Bagazus, and ſiſter to 
Xerxes by the ſame father, was the moſt beauti- 
ful, and alſo the moſt intemperate, of all the 
women of Aſia. Alben. I. 13. c. 9. p. 609. 

19. Zenobia, Queen of the Palmyreans, was 
of ſingular beauty, her eyes black and ſparkling 
with an extraordinary. vigour, her voice clear, and 
ſhe had teeth of that whiteneſs, that many ſuſ- 
pected ſhe. had placed ſomething elſe in their 
ſtead, Sabel. J. 7. Ennead. 7. 

20, Cleopatra was the moſt beautiful of all the 
women in Egypt, and that beauty ſer off with 
ſuch an eloquence and peculiar grace in ſpeaking, 
that the great heart of Julius Cæſar was ſubjected 
by her after he had ſubdued Pompey. And after 
both were dead, when Auguſtus and Antony had 
ſhared the Roman empire between them, ſhe had 
charms enough left to engage the latter fo firmly, 
in her ſervice, that his love was the only cauſe 
that he loſt the empire, his honour, and his life. 
Suet. p. 62. in Auguſto. 

21. Aſpaſia, the daughter of Hermotimus the 
Phocenſian, ſurpaſſed all the virgins of her age in 
the elegance of her form. Alan deſcribes her 
thus : her hair was yellow, and had a natural curl; 
her eyes large and full; her ears ſmall, and her 
noſe a gentle riſe in the middle; her ſkin was 
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ſmooth, and her countenance of a roſe-colour” 
for which cauſe the Phocenſes, while ſhe was yet 
a girl, gave her the name of Milto. Her lips 
were red, and her teeth white as ſnow ; her feet 
were {mall, and her voice had in it ſomething ſo 
ſmooth and ſweet, that while ſhe ſpake, it was 
like the muſic of the Syrens. She uſed no femi- 
nine arts to render her beauties more advantage- 
ous, as being born and brought up by poor pa- 
rents. She was as chaſte as lovely: ſo that, al- 
lured by both, Cyrus the Younger, king of Perſia, 
made her his wife; and after his death ſhe was 
married to Artaxerxes. lian. Var. Hiſt. l. 12. 
6. 1. p. 288, 209. 

22, Timoſa, the concubine of Oxgartes, is ſaid 
to have excelled all other women in reſpect of her 
incomparable beauty, and, for that reaſon, was 
ſent by the king of Egypt as a preſent to Statira, 
wife to the great king of Perſia, Athen. Deipngſ. 


. In the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina, near the 
river Alpheus, there was a conteſt about beauty, 
in which it is ſaid the women of Tenedos uſed to 
excel, and to bear away the prize in this kind 
from all the reſt of the women of Aſia; ſome ad- 
mire moſt the Hypepæ; and Homer will have 
the moſt beautiful women to be in Hellas. Mex. 
ab Alex. dieb. Genial. I. 5. c. 8. p. 263. 

24. Jane Shore, concubine to king Edward the 
Fourth, and afterwards to the lord chamberlain 
H aſtings, by the commandment of king Richard 
the T hird to the biſhop of London, was put to 
her open penance, going before the croſs in pro- 
geſſion upon a Sunday, with a taper in her hand; 
in which ſhe went in countenance and pace de- 
mure, ſo womanly, and albeit ſhe was out of all 
array, except her petticoat, yet fcemed ſhe ſo fair 
and lovely, namely, while the wondering of the 
people caſt a comely red in her cheeks, that her 
great ſhame won her much praiſe, amongſt thoſe 
that were more amorous of her body, Than re- 
gardful of her foul. Many alfo that hated her 
manner of life, and were glad to ſee her puniſh- 
ed, yet they more pitied her penance, than re- 
She lived till ſhe was old, lean, 
withered, and dried up; nothing left but hrivelicd 
{kin and hard bone; and in tuch poverty, that 
ſhe was Lonſtrained to beg of many, who bur 
for her hade 2ged all their time. Soto Kanal. 


P-. 449. 


25. Phryne was a moſt beautiful woman, but a 


ſtrumpet. It is ſaid of her, that once at Athens, 5 


fearing, 


4 
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pleading for herſelf ſhe bared her breaſts, and 
dilcloſ:d ſome part of her beauties to the eyes 
of her judges, who were ſo enchanted thereby, 
that they pronounced her guiltleſs, though, at the 
ſame time, they ordained that thenceforth no 
woman ſhould be permitted to plead her own 
cauſe, The ſame Phryne being once at a pub- 
lick feaſt, where it was cuſtomary to have a queen 
amongſt them, and the reſt were bound to do 
what they ſaw her to begin, it falling out that 
" Phryne was queen, ſhe therefore put her hand 
into 2 baſon of cold water twice, and therewith 
waſhed her forehead; the reſt, that had painted 
their faces, had their artificial beauties turned in- 
to deformity by the water, and ſo were expoled 
to the laughter of the company ; but Phryne, 
whoſe beauty was native, and beholden to no- 
thing of art, appeared, by this touch of the water, 
to be rather improved than any way impaired. 
Heidfeld in Sphing. c. 15. Pp. 349, 350 

26. Atalanta excelled all the virgins of Pelo- 
ponneſus for beauty. She was tall of ſtature; 
her hair was yellow, not made ſo by art, but na- 
ture; her face was rofy-coloured, and very lovely; 
yet was there ſomething therein ſo majeſtick and 
ſevere, that no timorous'or diffolute perſon could 


love her, or ſcarce endure to fix his eyes upon 


her. Her appearance in company was very ſel- 
dom, and even that rendered her yet more amia- 
ble and admirable 1n the eſtimation of all men. 
She was exceeding ſwift of foot, and knew ſo 
well how to uſe her bow, that when Hylæus 
and Rhæcus, two diffolute young men, came 
with purpoſe to attempt her chaſtity in her ſoli- 
tude, ſne ſent two arrows to their hearts. Alian. 
Var. Hiſt. l. 12. c. 1. p. 350, 351, 352. 

27. Lais was a famous and renowned courte- 
zan, ſo. beautiful, that ſne en flamed and ſet on fire 


all Greece wick the love and longing deſire of 


her. After the love of Hippolochus had ſeized 
on her, ſhe quitted the mount Acrocorinthus, and 
fiying ſecretly from an army of other lovers, ſhe 
went' to Megalopolis unto him; where the wo- 
men, enraged with ſpite, envy, and jealouſy, on 
account of her ſurpaſſing beauty, drew her into 
the Temple of Venus, and ſtoned her to death; 
whereupoa it is called to this day, the Temple of 
Venus the murdereſs. Plat. Mer. li de Amor. 
9. 1154. | 


28. Helena, that heautiful Grecian, who cauſed. 


ſo much blood to be ſhed before the walls of 
Troy, and ten years ſiege to be laid to that city, 
is thus deſcribed by Dares the Phrygian,'who was 
preſent in that war: She was,” ſaith he, “ yel- 
low-haired, full-eyed, exceeding fair of face, and 
well-ſhaped in her body; a ſmall mouth, her legs 
exactly framed, and a mole betwixt her eye-brows, 
As to her diſpofition, it was open and ingenuous, 
and her deportment courteous and obliging to all 
ſorts.” Dares de Excid. Troje, I. 1. Pp. 161. 

29. Polyxena, ſaith Dares, was very fair, tall, 
beautiful in her features; her neck was long, her 
eyes ſparkling, her hair yellow and long, her 
body exactly ſhaped throughout, her fingers ſmall 
and long, her legs ſtrait, her feet as neat as could 


be wiſhed, and, in the whole, ſuch a one as for 


beauty excelled all the women of her time. Be- 
ſides which, ſhe was plain-hearted, bountiful, and 
affable to all perſons, Dares de Excid. Troje, 


P. 162. , 
30. Panthea was a noble lady, taken priſoner 


by Cyrus, king of Perſia. Araſpes, one of his 
favourites and minions, made a report to him 
that ſhe was a perſon of extraordinary and won- 
derful beauty, and therefore worthy to be looked 
upon and viſited ; but ſuch was the chaſtity and 
gallantry of that prince, that he thus replied : 
If ſo,” ſaid he, * I ovghr the rather to forbear 
the ſight of her; for if, by your perſuaſion, I 
ſhould yield to go and ſee her, it may fo fall out, 
that ſhe may induce me to repair unto her, even 
when I ſhall not have ſuch leifure; and to fit with 
her, and keep her company, neglecting the 
weightieſt affairs of the ſtate.” Plut. Mor. de Cu- 
e 5 toy ba RY 

31. There were divers places wherein there were 
famous conteſts amongſt the women, who amongſt 
them all ſhould bear away the prize for beauty. 


At the feaſt of Ceres Eleuſina, near the river 


Alpheus, there was one of theſe contentions ; and 
there it was that Herodice was adjudged to be the 
moſt beautiful. of all the reſt of the pretenders. 
Thoſe women that were the contenders were called 
Chryſophore ; the reward was a crown of myrtle 


to her who was pronounced to. have the prefe- 


rence. Cel. Rhod. Antig. Let. l. 24. c. 9. p. 1122. 
Textor. Qfficin. . 2. Co 49. 2. 143. 
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CHAP. XII. 


. Of the Majeſty and Gravity in the Countenance and 
Behaviour of ſome Perſons. 


HE Sophiti, a people of India, have the 
ſtature and comelineſs of the body in ſuch 
eſtimation, that they bring up none but ſuch as 
they judge to have ſuch a nature and limbs as 
promiſe a good ſtature of body, and a convenient 
ſtrength ; as for the reſt, ſuppoling their educa- 
tion will prove but labour in vain, they put them 
to death. And amongſt them, and the Xchio- 
== pians likewiſe, they made choice of ſuch to be 
their kings as were moſt remarkable for ſtature 
and ſtrength,” &c. Nor hath Nature itſelf ſeemed 


part, perſons of illuſtrious fortunes have a cha- 
ZE rater of majeſty imprinted upon them very diffe- 
rent from the common ſort. We read that 

1. Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, aſſaulting Ar- 
gos, was there ſlain by the fall of a huge flone, 
caſt upon him from the top of an houſe: his ſol- 
dicrs having retreated, he was found dead by Zo— 
typus, who, taking off his helmet, with the greater 
facility to cut off his head, was fo terrified with 
the majeſty of his royal countenance (which even 
in death itſelf had not forſaken him) that he went 
his way, not daring to execute the villany he 1n- 
tended. But his covetouſneſs prevailing over his 
fears, he at laſt returned, yet ſo timoroully ſet his 
hand to the work, that, not daring to look upon 
his face, he {truck ſometimes upon his neck, at 
others upon his face, and, with multiplied ſtrokes, 
had much ado at length to divide the head from 
the body. Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 405. Fulg. I. 2. c. 5. 


p. 277. a 

© Ode of the chief men among the Gauls con- 
feſſed to one of his friends, that he had ſully re- 

lolved to pretend to ſpeak with Avugultus, in his 
paſſage over the Alps, and at his coming near 
him, to tumble him down headlong; but that 
Auguſtus, when he ſpake, and when he was ſilent, 
ſhewed ſuch an amiableneſs and majeſty in face 
and voice, that he relented, and was held back 
from his purpoſe, Suet. in Auguſto, p. 103. 

3. When'the emperor Charles the Fifth went 
up to the top of the Pantheon in Rome, a certain 
Italian, moved with delire of revenge, or tranſ- 
ported with fume other paſſion, reſolved to throw 

the emperor headiong from a window, Which is 
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do ordain it otherwiſe, ſeeing that, for the moſt 
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the higheſt part of it; but being amazed with the 
portly majeſty of the emperor, he deſiſted from 
this miſchievous act, of which, before he died, he 
made confeflion. Camer. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 1. 
c. 30. P. 148. 
4. The emperor Trajan ha ing beſieged the 
garenians in a certain city of theirs, and going 


about the ſame in a diſguiſe, that he might not be 


known, was yet noted for his gallant age and ma- 
jeſtic port, how well ſoever he ſought to diſſemble; 
ſo that the enemy, making full account that he was 
the chief commander of the army, fhot many ar- 
rows at him, one of whi.*. lighted upon him that 
followed the emperor, and killed him. Camer. 
ibid. c. 5 7. p. 251. Dion, in vita Trajani. 

5. Sir Thomas Egerton, made keeper of the 
great ſeal by queen Elizabeth, in the 33th of her 
reign, 1596, carried more gravity in his counte- 
nance and behaviour than any man in Chritten-- 


dom; inſomuch that many have gone to the Chan- 


cery on purpoſe only to ſee his venerable aſpect 
and garb (happy they had no other buſineſs), and 
were highly pleaſed at fo acceptable a ſpectacle. 
Fuller's IWorthies, p. 177. Cheſp. 

6. Ferdinand, King of Naples, being on out 
both of Capua and Naples, departed with twenty 
galleys well appointed unto Aaaria, an iſland no: 
tar from Naples, having in it a commodious har- 
bour, and a ſtrong caſtle, where Fortune, never 
firm but in miſery, ſeemed again to deride the poor 
remainder of his honour ; tor coming thither, the 
captain of the caſtle (unworthily named Juſtus), 
forgetting his duty to his ſovereign (of whom he 
had before received many extraordinary favours), 
molt traiterouſly ſhut the gates of the caſtle againit 
him at his landing; with which unexpected ingra— 
titude the poor king was wondertully perplexed; 


yet with earneſt entreaty and ample commemora- 


tion of the benefits and preferments which both his 
father and himſelf had in times paſt beſtowed upon 
him, be prevailed fo much with this unthanktul 
man, that he was content to receive. him into ihe 
calile, ſo that he would come himfelf alone; of 
which offer (when no more could be got) the king 
ſeemed to accept; to the captain having opened 
a port to receive him in, was in the very entrance 
thereof ſuddenly ſtabbed to the heart with a dag- 
ger by king Ferdinand, and lain in the miſt of 
his armed foldiers; which was done with uch a 
countenance and majeſty, that the warders, witn 
their weapons in their hands (diſmayed with his 
look), torth wich, at his coinmaydmeant, opened the 

| Sade, 
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gate, and received him in with all his followers, 
Kuctles' Turk, Hiſt. p. 45 5. 

7. Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, hearing that 
ſome Perſians of great authority had a traitꝭrous 
deſign againſt him, and a purpoſe to kill him as 
he hunted; he, undaunted at the news, command- 
ed them to take their arms and horkes; then that 
they ſhould draw and aſſault him; and, frowning 


upon them, „ Why do you not,” faid he, © exe- 
c cute that for which ye are come hither ?”” But 


they obſerving the undaunted ſpirit and counte- 


nance of the king, not only relinquiſhed. their 


purpoſe, but were ſtruck with ſuch a terror, that 
they caſt down their ſpears, adored Darius, and 
yielded themſelves to be puniſhed at his pleaſure. 
Camer. Hor. Subeiſ. Cent. 2. c. 6. P. 20. Alan, 


Var. Hiſt. J. 6. c. 14. p. 196. 


8. It is recorded of Alphonſus Eſte, the fiſt 
duke of Ferrara, that when the traitors who con- 
ſpired againſt him, and had him often 1n their 


power, and might have flain him; yet (as they 


afterwards confeſſed) they were ſo affrighted with 
the majeſty of his countenance, that all the ſtrength 
of their hearts and hands did forſake them. In 
this manner they delayed, till they were diſcovered 
by Hippolytus, and underwent the puniſhment of 
their deſigned treaſon. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 2. 
c. 6. p. 21. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 7. p. 347. 

9. The emperor Maximilian the Firſt was made 
priſoner by the men of Bruges, and treated un- 
worthily by them; yet in this ſolitude and ex- 
treme danger of, his life, he retained the heroic 
greatneſs of his mind, and neither did nor ſpoke 


any thing that might miſbecome him. His great- 


eſt enemies did revere his viſage, and the feditious 
people were awed by his preſence; for wlnch cauſe 
he was but rarely ſuffered to be leen by them ; for 
there ſat in his countenance and eyes a majeſty 
worthy-of a great prince, ſuch as ſtrangely moved 


and ſhook the conſciences of the rebels: there 


was in him a gravity that extorted a due reverence 
from the molt refractory amongſt them, all the 
lineaments of his body did ſo lively expreſs a royal 
and imperial dignity; his habit and gait were ſo 
decent, his motion ſo temperate, and his words 
had ſuch weight, that he drew the affections of all 
that beheld him. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 6. 
p. 18. Johnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 7. p. 347. 

10. Francis the Firſt, King of France, after that 
unbappy battle at Ticinum, where he (with the 
chief of his nobility) was taken priſoner, did yet 


remain undaunted, and carried himſelf with that 


7 


. N 
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princely behaviour, as if he, being overcome, had 


triumphed over the conqueror, He comforted the 


king of Navarre, Francis Bourbon, Anne Mont- 


.morance, and other great perſons who were in the 


ſame caſe with himſelf; ſaying, It was no wonder 
if ſome things fell out to man contrary to his will; 
and: that Mars, above all the deities of the hea- 
then vanity, was-molt mutable. His whole de- 
meanor was ſo perfectly royal, that his enemies. 
revered him with the greateſt obſervance : his il- 
luſtrious conquerors ſtrove with, emulation to ad- 
miniſter to him royal furniture, proviſions,. and 


plate; and ſcarce could Bourbon, Lanoy, and 


Daualus be perſuaded to fit down by him, though 
they had his command ſs to do. Camer, Oper. Sub- 


ciſ. cent. 2. c. 6. p. 19. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. 


Ce 7. P. 347» | | . 

11. In the perſon of the great Sforza, all other 
things did ſo aniwer to that military reputation 
and glory he had acquired, that being oftentimes 
in the fame habit with many of his attendants, and 
at other times alone without any retinue, yet was 
he eaſily dilcerned and ſaluted as the chief and 
prince of the reſt, by the countrymen, and ſuch 
ruſtics as had never before ſeen him. Camer. Oper. 
Subciſ. cent. 3. c. 41. P. 139. Zuin. That. vol. 2. 
J. 2. p. 286. ; 0 

12. Alexander the Great, though he took little 
care of his body, is yet reported to be very beau- 
tiful: he is ſaid to have yellow hair, and his locks 
fell into natural rings and curls; beſides which 
in the compoſure of his face there was ſomething 
ſo great and auguſt, as begat a fear in them that 


looked upon him. lian. Var. Hiſt: l. 12. c. 14. 


p. 309. 

13. Caius Marius, being in the depth of miſery, 
and in great hazard of his life, was ſaved by the 
majeſty of his perſon: ſor while he lived in a pri- 


vate houſe at Minturn, there was a public officer, 


a Cimbrian by nation, that was ſent to be his 
executioner: he came to this unarmed old man, 
with his ſword drawn ; but, aſtoniſhed at his no- 
ble preſence, he caſt away his ſword, and ran 
trembling and amazed. Marius had conquered 
the Cimbrian nation; and-perhaps it was this that 
helped to break the courage of him that came to 
kill him; or poſſibly the gods thought it unwor - 
thy that he ſhould fall by a ſingle perſon of that 
nation, who had broke and triumpned over the 
whole ſtrength of it at once. The Minturnians 
alſo themſelves, when they had taken and bound 
him, yet, moved with ſomething they ſaw extra- 


ordinary 


ordinary in him, ſoffered him to go at liberty, 
though the late victory of Sylla was enough to 


make them fear they might repent it. Val. Mex. 


J. 2. c. 10. P. 62. Plut. in C. Mario. p. 428. 


14. Ludovicus Pius, King of France, had 


many virtues worthy of a king and hero: this is 
alſo'remembered of him, that, upon the taking of 
Damiata, he was circumvented and taken by Me- 
laxala, the Sultan of Egypt; when equal terms 
were propoſed to him, he refuſed them with great 
conſtancy ; and although he was in great danger 
amongſt ſuch as had ſlain their own Sultan, and 
though, while he lay ſick, they ruſhed upon him 


with their drawn ſwords, either to kill him, or 


force him to ſubſeribe to unequal conditions: yet, 
with the majeſty of his face, and that dignity that 
was in his countenance, he reſtrained their fierce- 


® neſs, ſo that they deſiſted from giving him fur- 
© ther trouble. Camer. Oper. Subci/. cent. 3. c. 41. 


5. 141. 


15. Alphonſus, King of Arragon, is famous 
for the like majeſty and princely conſtancy; of 


whom, after he was taken priſoner in a ſea- fight 


by the Genoeſe, Panulphus Collenutius thus re— 
lates; that he had ſuch a countenance of majeſty, 
and ſuch conſtancy, that, as well by ſea as land, 
at Milan, and in all other places, he commanded 
and was obcyed, in no other manner than if he 
had been Yee, and a conqueror. For, to omit 
other things, when he was brought before Iſchia, 
and the captain of the ſhip wherein he was, {poke to 
him, that he ſhould command that city to ſubmit 
itſelf to the Genoeſe; he gallantly replied, 'I bat 
he would not do it, and that he hoped they would 
not gain a ſtone in his juriſdiction. without arms 
and blood; for he well knew, that none of his 
ſubje&s would obey any ſuch command while he 
remained a captive. He ſo confounded the cap- 
tain, that Blaſius the admiral was conſtrained to 
appeaſe him with fair words, and to declare, that 
the captain had not ſpoken this by any order from 
him, but that it was the eſſect of his own impru- 
dence. So that it was commonly ſaid, that Al- 


Pphonſus alone, in whatſoever fortune he was, was 


deſervedly-a king, and ought ſo to be. called, 
Camer. Oper. Subcif. cent. 3. c. 41. Pp. 141. 

16. Philippus Arabs having obtained the em- 
pire, in his journey towards Rome made his ſon 
C. Julius Saturnius copartner with him in that 
honour, Of this young. prince it is ſaid, that he 
was of ſo ſevere and grave a countenance and diſ- 
polition, that from five years of age he was never 
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obſerved to laugh, and thereupon was called Age- 


laſtus; nothing, how ridiculous ſoever, could pro- 


voke him to a ſmile : and when the emperor, in 
the ſecular plays, broke out into an immoderate 
laughter, he, as one that was aſhamed or diſpleaſed 
thereat, turned away his. face from him. Peze/ 
Mel. Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 223. 

17. Caſſander having made Olympias, the mo- 
ther of Alcxander the Great, his priſoner, and 
fearing the inconſtancy of the Macedonians, that 
they would- one time or other create him ſome 
trouble in favour of her, ſent ſoldiers with ex- 
preſs command to kill her immediately. She ſee— 
ing them come towards her obſtinate and armed, 
in a royal robe, and leaning upon two maids, of 
her own accord ſhe ſet forward to meet them. 
At fight of her, her intended murderers ſtood 
aſtoniſhed, revering the majeſty of her former for- 
tune, and the names of many of their kings that 
were ſo nearly related to her. They therefore 


ſtood ſtill; but the kindred of thoſe whom Olym- 


pias had formerly put to death, that at once they 
might gratify Caſſander, and revenge the dead, 
flew the queen, while ſhe neither declined the 
ſword nor wounds, nor made any feminine out- 
cry; bur, after the manner of gallant men, and 
agreeable to the glory of her ancient ſtock, re- 
ceived her death; ſo that Alexander himſelf might 
ſeem to die in the perſon of his mother. Pegel. 
Mel. tem. 1. p. 420. Not 

18. When Alexander the Great was dead, his 


ſoidiers were in expectation. of riches, and his 


friends to ſuccced him in the empire; and they. 
were not vain in ſuch expectation, ſeeing. they 
were men of that virtue and princely. qualitica- 
tions, that you would have thought each of them 
a king. Such majrity ard beauty in the counte- 


nance, ſuch ſtature, ſtrength, and wiſdom, were 


con{picuous in all of them, that they who knew 
them not, would have concluded they had been 
choſen, not out of any one nation, but out of 
all the parts of the world, And, certainly, be- 
fore that time, neither Macedon, nor any other 
nation, could ever boaſt of the production of ſo 
many gallant and illuſtrious perſons at once, 
whom Philip ſirſt, and after him his ton Alexan- 
der, had ſelected with that care, that they feemed 
to be made choice of, not ſo much to afliſt in the 
wars, as to ſucceed in the government. Whar 
wonder is it then that the whole world was 
ſubdued by fuch able miniſters, when the ar- 
my of the Macedonians ' was conducted by as 


many 
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many kings as captains, who had never found 
their equals, unleſs they had fallen out amongſt 
themſelves ; and Macedon, inſtead of one, would 
have had many Alexanders, had they not armed 
for their mutual deſtruction. Fuft. Hift. 7. 13. 
153. | 
, i. Guntherus, Biſhop of Babenberg, died in 
the year of our Lord 1064, in his Journey to— 
wards Jeruſalem and the Holy Land. This 
prince, beſides the compoſedneſs of his life, and 
the riches of his mind, was alſo remarkable for 
the ornaments and perfeCtiqns of the body; for in 
reſpe& of the height of his ſtature, the beauty 


and princely gravity of his face, and the frame 


and deportment of his whole body, he ſo excelled 
all mortals, that, as he paſſed along in his journey 
towards Jeruſalem, the people flocked out of the 
cities and fields, for no other purpoſe but to have 
a ſight of him: ſo great a fame there went of 


his perfections both in body and mind. Zain. 


Theat. vol. 2. l. 2. p. 284. 


CHAP: XIII. 


Of the ſignal Deformity, and very mean Appearance, 
of fome great Perſons, and others. 


HE. philoſopher adviſes young folks fre- 

{ quently to contemplate their faces in a glaſs, 
that, it they were fair and handſome, they might 
thence be admoniſhed ro make the beauties of 
their minds anſwerable to that of their bodies: 
and if they were not ſo, they might ſtrive to 
recompenſe the diſadvantageous appearance of 
their outſide, by the acquired ornaments of learn- 


ing and virtue. This advice has been followed ſo 
well by ſome of thoſe that were none of the hand- 


ſomeſt, that the dark-lanthorns of their bodies 
have been provided with very glorious lights ; 
and they have outdone others in the accompliſh- 
ments of their minds, as much as they have fallen 
ſhort in the Iineameats of the body. Others have 
remained monſters both in body and mind. 

1. Ageſilaus King of Sparta, in his old age went 


with ſuccours to Tacchas King of Egypt: before 


he landed, there was a mighty concourſe of the 


| Egyptians upon the ſhore, to behold the grear 


captain, of whom there went ſuch extraordinar 

fame. They had preconceived they fhould fee a 
glorious perſon in ſumptuous habit, a ſplendid re- 
tinue, and a countenance and ſtature comparable 
to that of the ancient heroes. When he landed, in a 


P. 6116. 


ſhort and coarſe cloak, his ſtature very ſmall, and 
an aſpect that promiſed little, he was therefore 
openly contemned. *© Is this,” ſaid they, © the an- 
chor of our hope? Is this the reſtorer of a broken 
ſtate ?*” But notwithſtanding he was thus deſpiſed, 
he proved himſelf a foldierand leader, even ſupe- 
rior to what fome had reported. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. 
c. 15. p. 355, 356. Eraſm. Adag. Drexel, Oper. 
J. 3. c. 8. §. 2. p. 424 Plutarch. in Agefilao, 


2. The great Philopcemen was a perſon of a 
very mean preſence, and one that neglected the 
ornaments of the body; for both which he ſome- 
times did penance. Once going to Megara, he 
ſent a ſervant before to tell his friend he would 
be his gueſt in the evening; who upon the news 
went ſtrait to the market to ſeek for proviſions, 
leaving order with his wife to put the houſe in 
ſuch order as might ſuit with the entertainment of 
ſo great a gueſt. Philopœmen outſtripped his re- 
tinue, and came ſooner than was thought of; and 
the woman ſuppoſing him, by the meanneſs of 
his appearance, to be one that was ſent before, ſet 
him to cleave wood for the fire; which he was 
buſily about when his friend returned from 


market; and amazed to ſee him thus employed, 


cried out, Why does Philopœmen thus diſho- 
nour himſelf and me?” The other ſmiling, re- 
plied, g' am only doing penance for my ill face 
and bad clothes.“ Lip/. Monit. I. 2. c. 1 5. p. 356. 
Plut. Parallel. Polyb. Drexell. Oper. J. 3. c. 8. F 2. 
p. 424. Patlrit. de Regno, J. 2. tit. 3. p. 88. 

3. Socrates the philoſopher is ſaid to have been 
flat - noſed, bald- headed, and crook-legged: and, 
therefore, when his two wives, Xantippe and 
Myrto, in a jealous fit of each other, were ſcoldin 


together, Why,” ſaid he, „do you two hand- 


ſome women fall out about a man hom Nature 
hath made lo deformed ?”” Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. 
J. 2. p. 287. ; 30 

4. Atila, King of the Hunns (ſurnamed the 
Wrath of God, by reaſon of thoſe horrible devaſta- 
tions he made), is thus deſcribed: “He was of 
low ſtature, broad and flat breaſted ; his head 
greater than ordinary; his eyes very ſmall, his 
beard thin, his noſe flat; the colour of his body 
livid, and his eyes were continually rolling about.“ 
Zuin. ibid, p. 288. Sab. l. 1. Ennead. 8. 

5. Haly, Baſſa of Epirus, and a great warrior 
in the time of Solyman, Emperor of the Turks, is 
thus deſcribed by Buſbequius : © He was an eu— 
nuch; but what was taken from his body ſeemed 

| to 
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ſunk down betwixt them; 


in reſpect of his marvellous hoſpitality, 
-Arabaſſador to the Centoripines; and when he 


. 
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to be added to his mind. He was of low ſtature, 
his body was puffed up, of a yellowiſh colour; his 


aſpect ſad; his eyes had ſomething cruel in them; 


and his head 
he had two tuſks, like 
thoſe of a boar, that hung out of his mouth, and 
his voice was hoarſe, In a word, he ſeemed to us 
the fourth fury.” Buſbeg. Epiſt. 3. P. 115. 
6. Gillias, a rich citizen of Agrigentum, the 

ſame who was called the very bowels of liberality, 
was lent 


he had broad and high ſhoulders, 


made his appearance amongſt the multitude that 
were on purpoſe convened, his prelence was ſo 
mean and deſpicable, in reſpect of what they had 
expected, that all the aſſiſtants broke out into a 
ſudden and unſeaſonable laughter at the ſight of 
him; which he obſerving, told them, Thar they 
had the leſs cauſe to wonder at what they ſaw, ſccing 
it was the cuſtom of Agrigentum to fend Arnbal: 
ſadors ſuitable to the places they went to; mean 
perſonages to mean and baſe cities; and men of 
the moſt exalted form to ſuch -places as were, of 
reputation and dignity.” Dioder. Sic. Biol. I. 13. 
366. 

When Crœſus King of Lydia, a moſt wiſe 
Prince, invited Anacharſis the philoſopher to come 
to his Court, he wrote thus of himſclf: * That 
although Nature had made him de formed, crook- 
backed, one- eyed, lame of a leg, a dwarf, and, as 
ic were, a monſter among men; yet he thought 
himſeli ſo monſtrous in nothing, as in that he had 
no philoſopher in his Court and of his Council.” 
Fitzberb. of Relig. and Policy, part 1. c. 8. p. 59. 

8. Xantippus, a Lacedemonian, was General of 
the Carthaginians at the time they took Attilius 
Regulus priſoner, This man was of a horrid and 
turbulent aſpect; his perſonage made no ſhew of 
dignity or comelinels, and his ſtature was very 
ſmall; but with theſe diſadvantages, he had a 
ſharp. wit, and a body ſo ſtrong, that he was too 
hard fer thoſe that were much taller than himſelf, 
Patrit. de Regno, J. 2. tit. 3. p. 89. * 

9. Tyrteus, the poet, who was appointed by 


the Oracle to be the leader of the Spartans againſt 


the Meſſenians, and under whoſe conduct chey be- 
came victorious after they had been three times 
overthrown by their enemy, was of a dilagreeable 
and contemptible aſpect, and lame of one foot; 


— o that he was ſcoffed at by thoſe whom he came to 


aſſiſt: but they ſoon found how much ſo deformed 


a perſon was able to contribute 0 t! heir ſucceſſes; n 
No. 2. 


for he ſo inflamed their creſt- fallen courage by his 
verſes, that they reſolved rather to dit, than re- 
Xa without conqueſt, Patrit. de Regno, l. 5. 

f. 3-9. $8. 

10. Boccharis was a moſt deformed Prince, as 
ever Egypt had. Yet, as Diodorus Siculus faith 
of him, in wiſdom and knowledge he went far be- 
yond all his predeceſſors. Burton's Melancb. part 2. 
d. 3. P 290. Dicd. Sic. Rer. Anlig. I. 1. c. 2. p 30. 

11. As it is ſaid of Plato, that he was hunch- 
backed, and of Ariſtotle that he did ſtammer and 
ſtutter in his ſpeech; fo we read of Agameſor, an 
academick philoſopher, that, amongſt other defor- 
mities, he had a withered leg, and noth! ng left 
thereof but ſkin and bone, yer he was a wile | prit- 
dent perſon. Being once inet with ſome others at 
a feaſt, his companions, by way of mockery, made 
a law amongſt themſelves, that they ſhould all 
ſtand upon their rightleg, and every one lo drink 
ſis bowl of wine, or elſe pay a piece of money as 
a forfeiture, But when it came to Agameſor's turn 
to command, he charged all to drink in the man- 
ner they ſaw him: he then called for an earthen 
kitcher with a narrow mouth; into w Ch, when 
he had thruſt his pobr conſumed leg, he poured a 
cup of wine and drank it off; and when all the reſt 
had aſſayed, and found they could not do as he 
did, they were all er forced to pay the forfeiture, 


and had the malignity of their ſcoffing at In re- 


turned upon themſelves. 
Quseſt. I. 1. p. 653. 

12. There was never a greater uniformity of 
body and mind than our own King Richard the 
Third, for in both he was equally deformed. He 
was low of ſtature, crook- backed, hook-ſhoul.lered, 
ſplay-footed, goggle-eyed, his face ſmall and 
round, his complexion ſwarthy, and his left arm 
withered from his birth. Born, ſays Truſſel, a 
monſter in nature, with all his teeth, hair on his 
head, and nails on his fingers and toes, Thoſe 
vices which in other men are paſſions, in him were 
habits. His cruelty was not caſual, but natural; 
and the truth of his mind was only. Iving and 
ps . Baker's Ch. p. 337. Dan. Hiſt. Eng. 
J. 3. P. 25 

1 8 3 of Germany coming by acci- 
Abt into a church, where he found an il. favoured 
crooked prieſt laying mals, the Emperor deſpiſed 
him as unfit to diſcharge the ſacred offices of the 
church; but hearing g him read in the pſalm ap- 
pointed for the day, e It is he that made us, and 


Plut. Moral. in mpoſ. 


not we ourſelves,” the Emperor reproved himſelf 


K | for 


| 
| 
[ 


for his proud and harſh opinion, and enquiring in- 
to the qualifications of the prieſt, and finding him 
a perſon of exemplary piety and erudition, he made 


- him Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologne; which 


great preferment he diſcharged with all the care 
and fidelity 6 Pitzberb. Relig. Oe. 
part 1. c. 8. p. 5 

14. Eſop, 1 known by his fables, that have 
obtained ſo great reputation in the world, was fo 
much deſormed in body, had fo ill a face, and a 


ſtuttering delivery of his words, that one can ſcarce . 


determine, whether he was more obliged to be 
grateful to nature for his being, or to complain 
and rail againſt her; to which. misfortunes we may 
add his being a flave; yet in theſe circumſtances, 
which made him the derifion of all the. world, he 
preſerved the freedom of his mind independent 
from the frowns of fortune; and by the excellency 


of his wiſdom, ſupported himſelf under all theſe 


evils without complaining ; which gave him eſteem 


among all people who had ſenſe enough to diſcern. 
a clear and bright ſoul in the dark- lanthorn of a 


de formed body. Cel. Rhod. J. 1 5. c. 26. p. 707. 


S HAP. Ne. 
of the great Reſemblence of ſome Men to others. 


HE faces of men are little rablets, which 
(though bur ſmall in compaſs) the ſkilful 
hand of the great Artificer hath wiſely drawn over 
with ſuch infinite variety, that amongſt the mil- 
lions, wherewith this globe of earth is inhabited, 
there is not any two-of them to be found that are 


in all points ſo alike, but that they carry certain 


marks upon them, whereby they are diſtinguiſh- 
able from each other. Were it not for this, no 
man dould know to whom he is indebted, by whom 
he hath been injured, or to whom he is beholden:; 


thetaurderer would be concealed in a crowd, and 


the world would be full of inceſts and adulteries. 
As for thoſe few thatare extremely alike, they are 
rarities that ſerve rather to adminiſter to our plea- 


fure, than our ſears, through any error or miſtake | 
chat may ariſe about them. 


. Nicholas and Andrew Tremain were twins 
"younger ſons to Thomas Tremain, of Cole- 
cam, in the county of Devonſhire, Eſq. Such was 


their lik eneſs in all lineaments, they could not be 


diſtinguiſhed, but by their ſeveral habits, which 


when they were pleaſed | in private confederacy to 
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exchange for ſport, they occaſioned more mirthful 
miſtakes, than ever was acted in the Amphritrionof 
Plautus. They felt like pain, though at a diſtance, 
and without intelligence given. They equally de- 
ſired to walk, travel, fit, fleep, eat, drink, at the 
ſame time, as many creditable gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood (by relation from their father) will atteſt, 
In this they differed; that at Newhaven in France, 
the one was a Captain of a troop, and the other 
but a private ſoldier. Here they were both ſlain, 
1564; death kindly taking them together, to pre- 
vent the lingering of the ſurvivor. Fuller's Mor- 
thies, p. 266, Devonſhire. 

2. Artemon, a mean man among the commons, 
was ſo like in all points to Antiochus King of Sy- 
ria; that Laodice the Queen, after that Antiochus 
her huſband was killed, concealed his death, and 
made Artemon perſonate Antiochus, till ſhe had 
by this means recommended. whom ſhe pleaſed, 
and made over the kingdom and; crown, in ſuc- 
ceſſion and reverſion, to whom ſhethought good. 


Val. Max. I. g. c. 14. Pp. 273. Plin.l. 7.c. 12, 


p. 161. Solin. c. g. P. 185, 186. 

3. Vibius, a poor Commoner of Rome, and 
Publicius, one newly freed from ſlavery, were 
both of them ſo like unto Pompey the Great, that 
they could hardly be diſcerned from him. So 
fully did they reſemble the ſingular majeſty that 
appeared in the forehead of Pompey.” Plan. J. 7. 
c. 12. p. 161. Val. Max. 1. 9. c. 75 P. 27%. Solin. 
c. 5. P. 186. 

4. The father of Pempey, called Strabo, hat 
yet the additional ſurname of Menogenes, which 
was that of his cook and ſlave, and this becauſe he 
ſo much reſembled him. Plin. You: ?. 161. Val. 
Max. ibid. p. 273. Y 

5. One of the Scipios was ral mbh Ferapies 
becauſe a ſlave of his, no better than a ſwine herd 
of that name, did very nearly reſemble him. Ano- 
ther of - the Scipios of the ſame houſe afrer him, 
was called Salutio, becauſe a certain jeſter of that 
name was like him. Plin. ibi. 9. 161. F. 
Max, ibid. p. 273 

6. Burbuleius and Mendiehes, both een of 
interludes, ſo reſembled Curio the elder, and Meſ- 
ſala Cenſorius, that though this latter had been 
Cenſor, neither of them could avoid the being ſur- 
named after them. Ian. ibid. P. 163. Selin. . 5. 

186. % Dh zu, 3, 

8 * There was in Sicily a certain fiſherman, hs. 
reſembled in all pointsSvrathe Proconſul, not t only 
in viſage and feature of the face, but alſo in putting 
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out his mouth when he ſpoke, in drawing his 


1 tongue ſhort, and in his thick ſpeech. Plin. ibid. 
. 162. 


Colin. c. 5. Pp. 187. 
8. Toranius, a merchant flave- ſeller, ſold unto 


Marcus Antonius, one, of the greateſt Triumvirs, 


two. moſt beautiful and ſweet-faced boys for 
twins, they were ſo alike cach other; although the 
one was born in-Aſia, and the other beyond the 
Alps. But when Antonius came after to the know- 
ledge of this, and the fraud was betrayed by the 
language of the; boys, be, was angry at I oranius 
that had made him; pay two hundred ſeſterces as 
for twins, when they were; ot ſo. The wily mer- 
chant anſwered, that was the cauſe why he fold 
them at. ſo dear a rate. © For,” ſaid he, it is no 
wonder if two brethren twins, who lay in the fame 
Z womb, reſemble one another; but that there ſhould 
be any found, born as theſe were in diſtant coun- 
tries, ſo like in all reſpects as they, ought to be held 
as a rare and wonderful thing.” Antonius at this 
© was appeaſed, and well contented with his bargain. 
Plin. ibid. p. 162. Solin. c. 5. p. 187. | 

9. Anno 1598, there were with us at Baſil 
two twin- brothers, who were born at one birth in 
the ſeventh month 1538. They were lo like to 
one. another, that I have often ſpoke to the one 
inſtead of the other, though both were very well 
known to me; and that they had been frequently 
converſant with me. Nay, they were ſo like in their 
natural inclinations, that as they often have told me, 
what the one thought, has ſecretly come into the 
mind of the other. At the fame time, if the one was 
ſick, the other was not well, and it fell out when one 
was abſent and ſick in Campania, the other at the 
ſame time was ſick at Baſil. Plat. O87. l. 3. p. 752. 

10. Martinus Guerre, and Arnoldus Pillius, in 
features of the face were ſo exceedingly alike, that 
when Martinus was gone abroad to the wars, Til- 
lius, by the near reſemblance of his form, betrayed 
the chaſtity of Martinus's wife; and not only ſo, 
but impoſed upon four of his ſiſters, and divers 
others both neighbours and kindred, who were not 
able to diſcover the difference betwixt them: and, 
which is ſtrangeſt of all, he lived with this woman 
as her huſband for ſome years together, the com- 
panion both of her board and bed. Merſenn. 
Rueſt. & Comment. in Gen. p. 124. Henric. Steph. 
in Apclog. pro Herodot. p. 7. . 

11. Medardus and Gerardus were twin- brothers 
and Frenchmen: they were not only born one and 
the ſame day, but alſo both of them in one day 
preferred to epiſcopal dignity ; the one to the ſee 
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of Rhotomage, and the other to that of Noviodu- 
num; and leſt any thing ſhould be wanting to this 
admirable parity, they alſo both deceaſed in one 
and the ſame day. So that the philoſophers, Hy- 
poclides and Polyſtratus, are not more remarkable 
than theſe twins. Fulgeſ. I. 1. c. 6. p. 188. Korn- 
man. de Mirac. Mortuor. I. 8. c. 10. p. 7. 

12. Two brothers at Riez, an epiſcopal city of 
Provence in France, were ſo perfectly like one 
another, that if one of them was ſick, the other 
was ſo too; if one began to have a pain in the 
head, the other would preſently feel it; if one of 
them was aſleep or ſad, the other could not hold 
up his head, or be merry: and fo in other thiggs, 
as I have been aſſured by Mr. Poitevin, a very 
honeſt man, and a native of that city. Gefar, 
Curioſities, c. 6. p. 220. | X 

13. At Mechlin, there were two twin-brothers, 
the ſons of Petrus Apoſtolius, a prudent Senator of 
that place (and at whoſe houſe Vives had friendly 
entertainment). The boys were both lovely to 
look upon, and fo like, that not only ſtrangers, but 
the mother herielf often erred in the diſtinction of 
them whilſt ſhe lived; and the father as often, by 
a pleaſing error, calling Peter for John, and John 
for Peter. Vives, in Aug. de. Civit. Dei, l. 21, 
c. 8. p. 601. Zuing. vol. 2. J. 2. p. 289. 

14. Babyrtus, a Meſſenian, was a man of the 
meaneſt degree, and of a lewd and filthy life; but 
was fo like unto Dorymachus, both in the counte- 
nance, all the lineaments of the body, and the very 
voice itſelf, that if any had taken the diadem and 
robe of ſtate, and put it upon them, it would not 
have been eaſy to diſcover which was which: 
whence it came to pals, that when Dorymachus, 
after many injuries to the Meſſenians, had alſo 
added threats to the relt of his infolence ; Sciron, 


one of the Ephori there, a bold man and lover of 


his country, faid openly to him, “ Doſt thou, 
Babyrtus, ſuppoſe that we matter either thee or th 
threats?” At which he was fo nettled, that he reſt- 
ed not till he had raiſed a war againſt the Meſſeni- 
ans. Polyb. Hit. l. 4. p. 274. | 

15. That in the two Gordiani is a moſt mema- 
rable thing, that the elder of chem was ſo very like 
unto Auguſtus, that he not only reſtmbled him 
in the face, but alio in ſpeech, brhaviourand ſta- 
ture. The ſoa of this man was exccedingly like 
unto Pompey the Great: and the third of the Gor- 
diani, begotten by him immediately before men- 


tioned, had as near a reſemblance to Scipio Aſiati?- 
cus, the brother of Scipio Airncanus the elderc: 
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ſo that in one family there were the lively portrai- 
tures of three illuſtrious perſons, dead long before. 
Zuing vol. 2. I. 2. p. 289. Sabelic. J. 6. Ennead. 7. 
Pegel. Melliſic. Lift. tom. 2. p. 222. 

16. „J have feen,” ſaith Fulgoſus, © amongſt 
the ſoldiers of Franciſcus Sfortia the Duke of 
Milan, a young man who did fo reſemble the Duke 
in countenance (than which nothing was more 
amiable to look upon, nor more vorthy of a 
Prince) that, by the general conſent of the whole 
court, he was called the Prince.” Franciſcus 
himſelf, as he was courteous in all things, did 
ſorsetimes confemplate his own image in him, as 
in a glaſs; aut moſt things beheld and acknow- 
ledged his own ceſtures and voice. Fulgeſ. J. g. 
c. 1 5. Pp. 1349. Zutng. vol. 2. J. 2. p. 290. 

17. Jo. Oporinus, the printer at Baſil, was ſo 
like unto Henry the Fighth, King of England, 
in the face, but eſpecially to Albertus the Mar- 

uis of Brandenbureh, that they might well ſeem 
to be natural brothers: there was alſo this fur- 
ther ſimilitude betwixt them, that as one filled all 


Germany with wars, fo the other repleniſhed all 


the Chriſtian world with books, 
J. 2. Pp. 290. 

18. Steilmundus Malateſta, Prince of Arimi— 
num, was ſo very like in all the features of his 
face to Marcheſinus the Mimick, that when he 
went to Milan, this Marcheſinus was ſent away 
clſewhere by Franciſcus Sfortia, Duke of Milan, 
and father-in-lawto Sigiſmundus (as being aſnam- 
ed of him): for Marcheſinus in his prattle, by 
reaſon of this reſemblance, uſed to call Sigiſmond 
ay ſon. Tulgoſ. l. 9. c. 15. Pp. 1349. 0 

A certain young man came to Rome fo 


Zuing. vil. 2. 


11 lee unto Auguſtus, that he drew the admiration 


of all the people. Auguſtus hearing of it, ſent 
for the young man ; who being come into Fl pre- 
ſence, © Young man,” ſaid he, “ was your mo- 
ther ever at Rome?” He diſcerning whither the 
queſtion tended, No, Sir,” ſaid he, my mo- 
ther never was, but my father hath often: wittily 
alluding to che intended ſuſpicion of his own mo- 
ther, and begetting 2 new one concerning the 
mother of Auguſtus.” Zuing. vol. 2.1. 2. p. 290. 

20. Pompey the Great carried ſuch a reſem- 
blance in his viſage to the ſtatues of Alexander 
the Great, that ſome called him Alexander; and 
Pompey himſelf ſeemed pot againſt it: ſo that 
Lucius Philippus, a conſular perſon, one. time 


picading for him, laid, ce that it was not wonder- 


of ſome Men to others. 


ful, ſeeing he was Philip, if he was a lover of 


Alexander.” Plut. in Pompeio. Zuing. ibid. p. 290. 

21. Amatus Luſitanus tells of two Monks of 
the order of the Predicators, who, though they 
were nat of the ſame country, yet were very like 
one to the other in age, temperature, and phy- 
tognomy., Theſe two were in one and the ſame 
day sized with a pleuriſy, and both on the ſame 
day reſtored to their health. Donat. Hit. Mir. 
J. 6. c. 2. p. 304. 

22. Polyſtratus and Hippoclides were both 
philoſophers: they were both born upon the ſame 
day; both followed the ſect of their maſter Epi- 
curus; and as they were both ſchool-fellows, ſo 


they equally participated of one and the ſame 


eſtate, Being both arrived to a very great age, 
they both died in one and the ſame inſtant of 
time. Such an equal ſociety both in fortune and 
friendſhip, who can think otherwiſe but that it 
was begot, nouriſhed, and finiſhed, in the very 
bolom of heavenly concord? Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8. 

38. 

23. John Maudelen, a prieſt, was chaplain to 
King Richard the Second ; and ſo exceedingly like 
him in perſon, that the one could not without 
difficulty be diſcerned from the other. When 
the Dukes of Exeter and Surrey conſpired againſt 
Henry the Fourth, they made uſe of this man 
and his likeneſs to the king, to perſuade the 
people that the king was eſcaped out of Pomfret 


Caſtle, and was now amongſt them: and to make 


them believe it the better, they put the prieſt in 
armour with a crown upon his helmet, ſo as all 
men might take him for king Richard. This 
colt the poor prieſt dear; for ſoon after he was 
executed for treaſon, at London, by command of 
King Henry. Stawe's Annals, p. 325. 

2.4. I have heard a gentleman yet living ſay, 
that his mother knew not his brother from him, 
but by the treading of their ſhoes ; that when they 
were ſcholars, each of them has been whipt for 
the offences of the other; and that being bound 
apprentices to two merchants. in London, they 
would orcinarily wait in one another's rooms un- 
diſcovered by their maſters, or any other of the 
family. Saudys in Ovid. Met. I. 3. p. 60. 

25. Cambyles, King of Perſia, dreamed that 
his brother Smerdis fate upon the throne as King 
of Perſia. Troubled at this, he made choice of 


Comaris, one of the Magi, from amongſt the reſt 


of his friends, and ſent him away with orders to 
een 
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kill his brother. Cambyſes in the mean time, by 
a fall upon his ſword, received his death in Egypt. 


| ; Comaris, underſtanding the King's death before 


the fame of it was arrived at Perſia, executed his 
former order, and had privily made away Smerdis 
the king's brother; which done, he ſet his bro- 
ther Oropaſtes (by ſome alſo called Smerdis) upon 
the throne inſtead of Smerdis. Two things there 
were which ſerved well to help forward his de- 
ſign; one was, that amongſt the Perſians the 
king is but very ſeldom ſeen, and the contrary is 
thought a diminution to his majeſty. A ſecond 
thing that preſerved the fraud from being detected 
was, that Smerdis, the king's brother, and this 
counterfeit Oropaſtes, were ſo extremely like, both 
in the features of their face and the lineaments 
of their bodies, that by theſe means, and the 


1 diligence of the Magi, he held the kingdom till 
= ſuch time as, by. the induſtry of a nobleman called 
Orthanes, the whole plot was revealed, and the 
7 deſign overthrown. Jain. Hiſt. l. 1. Pp. 23. 


* 


CHAP. XV. 


of the Heart; and tn what Manner it hath Been 
| found in ſome Bodies, 


UCH as are ſkilful in the productions of 
nature, do aſſure us, that of the embryo in 
the womb, the firſt part that is formed is the 
heart; „which,“ ſaith Galen, © is the firſt root 
of all the entrails and members of the body, and 
the very fountain of life, and of all innate and 


Vital heat.“ It is,” ſay the Peripateticks, “ in 
a human body, as the firſt intelligence is in the 
= world, and as a kind of monarch in the little 


world.“ The ſubſtance of it is therefore more 
ſolid and compact, both that it may be the leſs 
obnoxious to receive damage or harm; as alſo the 
better preſerve the vital heat and ſpirit,,which 
would ſoon breathe out and vaniſh away from 
it, were it of greater rarity and ſoftneſs, What 
curioſities have been found in this little cabiner, 
upon the death of its owner, together with ſome 
pleaſant obſervations about it, take as followeth : 
1. Richard London, of London, a perſon learn- 
ed in the Greck and Latin Tongues, and an 
aſſiſtant phyſician in our hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt, hath ſet down in Latin the epitome of a 
hiſtory written originally in Engliſh by Edward 
_ in this manner; „Anno 1637, Octob. 7, 
No. 2. > 


1 


The great Reſemblance 


wy 


of ſome Men to others, 41 
in London, at the opening of the body of John 


Pennant, his heart was found globular, more broad 
than long; the right ventricle of it was of an aſhy 
colour, wrinkled, and like a leathern purſe; we 
found nothing in it; and the water of the peri- 
cardium was perfectly dried up. The left ven- 
tricle of his heart was three times bigger than the 
right, and ſeemed as hard as a ſtone: upon inciſi- 
on the blood guſhed out, and in it was found 1 
fleſhy ſubſtance wrapt in various folds like a ſer- 
pent : the body of it was white, as the ſkin of a 
man, but ſlippery, tranſparent, and as it were 
painted over; it had legs or arms of a fleſhy co- 
lour, and fibres or nerves were found in it: the 
body of it was hollow, but otherwiſe ſolid; in 
length a Roman palm of the leſſer ſort: it had a 
gut, or ſomewhat analogous, ſubſervient to the 
uſes of nature, found in it.” Petrus Servius in 
Diſſertat. de Unguent. Armario, p. 49, 50. Howe!'s 
Epiſtles, vel. 1. 6. Ep. 43. P. 234. 

2. There was yz man who was exceedingly 
troubled with fainting firs, and a ſtrange palpi- 
tation of the heart; at laſt, overcome with his 
malady, he died ſuddenly. At the opening of his 
body, there was found ſticking to the right ven- 
tricle of his heart a worm: it was dead, the colour 
of it black, and in ſhape like to thoſe worms that 
are bred in wood. Zacut. Lufit. Prax. Adm, l. 1. 
OE 130. P. 1217. | | 

3. There was a bold thief who had been often 
ſeized with a palpitation of the heart: being ap- 
prehended, he was adjudged to the wheel by the 
magiſtrate; myſelf, with two more of my col- 
leagues, deſirous to ſee the heart of this man (as 
ſoon as his body was divided into four quarters) 
cut it open, yet beating; and in the right ven- 
tricle of it, we found three ſtones, of the big- 
neſs of peas, of an aſh colour, ſomewhat long, 
and of the weight of one drachm; theſe were not 
only ſeen, but wondered at, by divers perſons of 
learning and curioſity. Zacut. Luſit. Prax. Adm. 
J. 1. OBJ. 131. P. 122. ; 

4. Upon the diſſection of the body of the Em- 
peror Maximilian the Second, there were found 
in his heart three ſtones of the bigneſs of peas, 
one bigger than the other, of a reddiſh or ruſt 
colour: by reaſon of theſe he had in his life-time 
been much afflicted with the palpitation of the 
heart. Wierus de Præſtig. Demon. J. 4. c. 16. 

z. 
5 3 Corners Schreiberus leaving Italy, came 
to Paris anno 1549, and under Sylvius, Ferne- 

I. | 2 
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lius, and Hollerius ſtudied phyſick : 


the ſame year, he fell into a violent diſeaſe, and in 
May following died of it: 


and when the ſubſtance of the heart was cut, 
therein was found a flone, big as a nutmeg, hard, 
ſomewhat black-coloured, round, and weighing 
ſomedrachms. Schenck, Ob/. Med. l. 2. O. 1. p. 2 59. 


6. In the diſſection of the body of Cardinal 


Gambara Brixianus at Rome, *« I found,” faith 
Columbus, “ a very hard tumour in the left ven- 
tricle of his heart, which was of the bigneſs-of an 
egg.* Columb. Anatom. I. 1 8. P. 492. 

7. Within the right ventricle of the heart, near 
the orifice of the vena cava, in ſuch perfons as 
die ſuddenly, there are ſometimes found pieces of 


fleſhy ſubſtance, growing together to the bigneſs 


of a man's fiſt, as was lately found by myſelf. in 
the heart of the Biſhop of St. Maloes. Joh. Riolan. 
Anthfopograph. l. 2. p. 370 

8. Anno 1644. The body of Pope Urban the 
Eighth was opened (in order to the embalming of 
it) by Jo. Trullus, an excellent anatomiſt, and 
in the left ventricle of his heart there was found 
a triangular bone in form of the letter T. as alſo 
five ſtones in his gall, each of them of the big- 
neſs of an hazel nut. Barthol. Hi ift. Anatom. cent, 
2. Hiſt. 45. p. 211. 

g. Upon the diſſection of che body of a ruſtick 
who died at Copenhagen of a conſumption, his 
heart was found ſo vaſt, that oftentimes that of an 
ox is neither bigger nor more weighty; the left 
ventricle (as yet unopened) felt more hard than 
uſual to the touch, which begat ſuſpicion that a 


cartilage might be bred there, like to thoſe that 


are found in the hearts of ſtags: nor were we 
miſtaken ; for at the root of the Aorta, there was 
a- three-cornered bone, reſembling the figure of 
a heart, or the letter Y, but the bone was ſome- 
what ſpongy and friable, not unlike to ſome of 
thoſe ſtones that are 2 by urine, Bartbol. 
Hiſt. Anat. cent. 1. Hiſt. 77. p. 112. 

10. I diſfected a ſcholar at the academy at. 
Rome, in the preſence of that excellent phyſician 


Alexander Trajanus Petronius. The heart of the 


miſerable young man was found without its peri- 
cardium ; by reaſon of which he fell into frequent 
ſyncopes ; and of this kind of diſeaſe he died. 
Columb. Anatom. J. 1 f. Pp. 489. 

11. We read of ſome — 0 quite dried and 
ſhrunk up for want of the water in the pericar- 
dium : ſuch was the heart of Caſimire, Marquis 


of Brandenburgh, which was like unto a roaſted 


his body was opened, 


in March pear, and ſhrivelled up in that manner. 


1 


Ob/. Med. I. 2. Ob 5. p. 2 


12. The body of a noble Roman (who died after 


a long illneſs) being opened, there was found in 
him no heart at all, only the tunicle it was wrapt 


in; the heart irſelf, and every poition- thereof 
being dried up, and conſumed by an immoderate- 


heat. Schenck. OB/. I. 2. Obſ. 3. p. 258. 


13. When I was at Venice” ſaith Maretus,. 


ce there was a famous thief executed, and when 
he was cut open by the executioner, his heart 
was found all hairy.” Muret. Varior. Le. J. 12. 
c. 10. p. 315. 

14. Ariſtomenes the Meſſenian, was a valiant 
perſon : he was ſeveral times taken by the Athe- 
nians, and ſhut up in priſon, from whence, not-- 


withſtanding, by admirable ſubtilty he made his 


eſcape; but at length, when they had retaken 
him, they reſolved to make ſure work with him, 
and accordingly cut out his heart, which was found 
all oP Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8. p. 32. 
. The Greeks write of Hermogenes, whoſe 
2 A of rhetorick are yet extant, and compoſed: 
with a great deal of learning, that his heart, both 
for bigneſs and hairineſs, 
thoſe of all other mortals, Cel. Rhed. Antiq. Lea. 
J. 4. c. 16. p. 170. 
16. Leonidas, a noble Spartan captain, de- 


fended the ſtreights of Thermopylæ againſt the 


army of Xerxes, | where allo he was ſlain. Xerxes 
In revenge cauſed his heart to be pulled out, and 
found it all rough with hair. He lived Anno 
Mund. 3470. Plut. in Paral. 

17. Lyſander, a Lacedemonian captain, under 
whoſe conduct Sparta overcame the Athenians, 
was a crafty man, one that cared not for oath or 
truth longer than they ſerved his turn. When 
he was dead, his heart was found hairy. He lived 
Anno Mund. 3550. Plut. Cel. Os. A. L. 1. 4. 


c. 16. . 1 
18. Zulnglius fighting valiantly in the fore- 
moſt ranks of his party againſt the Swiſs, was by 


them beaten down and ſlain: after which his body 
was cut into four parts by the enemy, and caſt 
into the flames to be burnt to aſhes: three days 
after ſome of his friends came to the place, and 
amongſt the aſhes found his heart whole, and un- 
touched by the fire. This was Anno Dom. 1531. 
Melch. Adam. Vit. p. 37 

Literar. p. 1. Thuan. Hiſt. g Temp. p. 65. 
19. Upon the 14th of Febr. in the goth year 
of Queen Mary, was Cranmer Archbiſhop of 
Canter- 


Schenck» 


was remarkable above 
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Canterbury brought to the ſtake, where he firſt 
thruſt his right hand into the fire (with which he 
had before ſubſcribed a recantation) till it firſt, 
and then his whole body was conſumed ; but 
what was moſt remarkable, his heart remained 
whole, and was not once touched by the fire. 
Baker's Chron. p. 463. 

20. I remember 1 have ſeen the heart of one 
that was emboweled (as ſuffering for high treaſon) 
which being caſt into the fire, leaped at firſt a foot 
and a half in height, and after by degrees lower and 
lower, for the ſpace, as we remember, of ſeven 
or eight minutes. Bacon's Hiſtory of Life and 
Death, Art. 15. tit. 32. p. 363. ; 

21. A ſtudent at Ingolſtad was ſtabbed in the 
left fide by a printer: the wound was made in the 
ſubſtance of the heart, acroſs each ventricle of it; 
and yet being thus wounded, he ran the length of 


== a pretty long ſtreet, and not only ſo, but, for almoſt 


an hour, he was ſo perfect in his ſenſes, as*to be 


| 8 able to ſpeak and to commend himſelf to God. 
His bod 


g opened after his death, all the 
Profeſſors of phyſick, and not a few other ſpecta- 
tors, beheld the wound ; and by the form of ir 


were able to diſcern what kind of weapon it was 


made with, and to fpeak to that purpoſe at the 
bar. Schenck. OBJ. Med. I. 2. OB/. 2. p. 262. 
22. An inſolent young man at Copenhagen 
ſtabbed a pilot with a knife, betwixt the third and 
fourth rib on the left ſide. The wound reached 
the right ventricle of the heart, ſo that his body 
being afterwards opened, there was found therein 
a round and crooked hole; yet thus wounded, 
he not only went out of the ſuburbs on foot to his 


& own houſe, but lived after it for five days. As 
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far as ] am able to conjecture (by reaſon of the 
narrowneſs and obliqueneſs of this wound in the 
heart, the lips of it falling together) the circu- 
lation of the blood was uninterrupted for ſo many 
days. Barthol. Hiſt. Anatom. cent. 1. Hiſt. 77. 


P. 112. 


23. I ſaw, faith Parry, a Nobleman, who in a 
ſingle duel was wounded ſo deeply, that the point 
of the ſword had pierced into the very ſubſtance of 
his heart; yet did he, notwithſtanding (for a good 
while), lay about him with his ſword, and walked 
two hundred paces betore he fell down. After his 
death, the wound was found to be the. breadth of 
a finger, and a great quantity of blood in the 
diaphragma. Ambre/. Parry, I. . c. 30. 


24. J knew, ſaith Cardan, Antonius Benzius, a 
man of 34 years of age, pale-faced, thin bearded, 


- 


P. 419. 


was porter to king 


1 


dance of milk iſſued, as would almoſt ſuffice to 


ſuckle a child. Schenck, Ob/. Med. I. 2. Obßſ. 11. 
p. 290. 


25. I knew one Lawrence Wolff, a citizen of 
Briſac, ſaith Conradus Schenckius, who, from his 
youth to the 55th year of his age, did ſo abound 
with milk in both breaſts, that, by way of mirth, 
in their merry-meeting, he would ſpirt milk into 
the faces of his companions who ſat over againſt 
him. He was well known to all the inhabitants 
for this faculty; yet did he find no pain or tenſion 
in thoſe parts, Schenck. ibid. p. 299. 


CHAP; XVI. 


Of Giants, and ſuch as have exceeded the common 
Proportion in Stature and Height, 


S the talleſt ears of corn are the lighteſt in 
the head; and houſes built many ſtories 


high have their uppermoſt rooms the worſt fur- 


niſhed; ſo thoſe human fabricks which Nature 
hath. raiſed to a giant-like height, are obſerved 
not to have ſo happy a compoſition of the brain 
as other men: like the Pyramids of Egypt, they 
are rather for oſtentation than ule, and are re- 
membered. in hiſtory not for any accompliſhment 
of mind, but only for the magnitude of their 
bodies. | 

1. Artaczas, of the family of the Achzme- 
nidæ, a perſon in great favour with Xerxes, was 
the talleſt man of the reſt of the Perſians; for he 
lacked but the breadth of four fingers of full five 
cubits by the royal ſtandard, which in our mea- 
ſure muſt be near ſeven feet. Herodot. J. 7. c. 4. 


2. Walter Parſons, born in Staffordſhire, was 
firſt apprentice to a ſmith; when he grew ſo tall, 


that a hole was made for him in the ground, to 


ſtand therein up to the knees, ſo as to make him 
adequate with his fellow-workmen : he afterwards 

James; becauſe gates being 
generally higher than the reſt of the building, it 


was proper that the porter ſhould be taller than 
other perſons. He was proportionable in all parts, 


and had ſtrength equal to his height, valour equal 
to his ſtrength, and good temper equal to his va- 
lour ; fo that he diſdained to do an injury to any 
ſingle perſon : he would take two of the talleſt. 
yeomen of the guard in his arms at once, and or- 


der 
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and ſomewhat fat, out of whoſe paps ſuch abun- 


"> 
ug 


fordſhire. 
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der them as he pleaſed. He was ſeven feet four 
inches in height. Fuller's Worthies, p. 48. Staf- 


. William Evans was born in Monmouthſhire, 
and may juſtly be counted the giant of our age; 


for his ſlature being full two yards and a half in 
height, he was porter to King Charles the Firſt, 


ſucceeding Walter Parſons in his place, and ex- 
ceeding him two inches in ſtature ; but far be- 
neath him in equal proportion of body; for he 
was not only knock-kneed and ſplay- footed, but 
alſo halted a little; yet he made a ſhift to dance in 


an anti- maſk at court, where he drew little Jeffery 


the king's dwarf out of his pocket, to the no 
ſmall wonder and laughter of the beholders. 
Fuller's Worthies, Wales, p. 54. Monmouthſhire, 

4. The talleſt man that hath been ſeen in our 
age was one named Gabara, who in the days of 
Claudius the late Emperor, was brought out of 
Arabia: he was nine feet nine inches high, Plin. 
J. 7. c. 16.p.165. Solin. c. f. P. 188. 

5. I ſaw a young girl in France, of eighteen 
years of age, who was of a giant-l. ke ſtature and 
bigneſs; and though ſhe deſcended of parents of 
mean and ſmall ſtature, yet her. hand was equal 
to the hands of three men, if they were 32 — 
together. Barthel. Hiſt. Anatom. cent. 1. Hi if 
98. P. 138. 

6. Jovianus the Emperor was of a pleasant 
countenance, grey- eyed, and of a vaſt ſtature; 
ſo that for a long time there was no royal robe 
that was found to anſwer the height of his body. 
Zuing. Theat. vol. 2. J. 2. p. 276. 


7. Maximinus the Emperor was eight feet and 


a half in height: he was a Thracian, barbarous, 
cruel, and hated of all men: he uſed the bracelet 


or armlet of his wife as a ring for his thumb, and 


his ſhoe was longer by a foot than that of another 
man. Zuing. vol. 2. I. 2. p. 276. Capitolin. 
8. I ſaw a young man at Lunenburg, called Ja- 


cobus Damman, who for his extraordinary ſtature 


was Carried throughout Germany to be ſeen. Anno 
1613, he was brought to us at Baſil; he was 


then 22 years of age and a half; beardleſs as yet, 


ſtrong of body and limbs, ſave that at that time 
he was ſomewhat ſick and lean ; he was eight feet 


high complete; the length of his hand was one 


foot and four inches: he ſurpaſſed the common 

ſtature of man two feet. Plat. OG. I. 3 
9. I ſaw (faith Wierus) a maid, 8 for the 

gigantic proportion of her body, was carried from 

one city and country to another, on purpoſe to be 
4 3 | 


P. 582. 


ſeen, as a monſtrous repreſentation of the human 
figure. I diligently enquired into all things con- 


cerning her; and was informed, both by the mo- 


ther and her mighty daughter, that both her pa- 
rents were but of low ſtature; nor were there any 
of her anceſtors who were remembered to exceed 
the common ſtature of men. 
to the twelfth year of her age, was of a ſhort and 
mean ſtature ; but being about that time ſeized 


with a quartan ague, after ſhe had been troubled 


with it for ſome months, it perfectly left her; and 


then ſhe began to grow to that wonderful great- 


neſs; all her limbs being proportionably anſwer. 
able to the reſt, She was, when I bcheld her, 
about five-and-twenty years of age, to which time 
it had never been with her as is uſual to women ; 
yet was ſhe in good health; not handfome ; her 
complexion ſomewhat ſwarthy ; ſtupid and dull, 


and flow as to her whole body. Schenck. Os. Med, | 


J. 6. OC. 6. p. 716. 
10. Ferdinand Magellan (before he came to 


thoſe Straits which now bear his name) came to 
the country of the Fatagonians, which are giants; 


ſome of theſe he enticed to come on board bis ſhip: 
they were of an huge ſtature, ſo that the Spaniards 
heads reached but to their waiſt, Two of them 
he made his priſoners by policy ; who thereupon 
roared like bulls. Their feeding was anſwerable to 
their vaſt bulk; for one of them did eat, at a meal, 

a whole baſket of biſcuits, and drank a great bowl 
of water at each dravght. 


p. 234. Purchaſe, Pilg. vol. 1. Pp. 35. 


Commodore Byron anchored on this coaſt Dec. 


21, and gives the following account of this 
monſtrous people: 


riding backwards and forwards, As I was very 
defirous to know what theſe people were, I or- 


dered out my boat, and went towards the beech, 


with Mr. Marſhall, my ſecond Lieutenant, and a 
party of men; Mr. Cumming, my firſt Lieutenant, 
following in the fix-oared cutter. When we came 
near the ſhore, we ſaw about five hundred people, 


the far greater part of whom were on horſeback. 


They drew up on a ſtony ſpit, and kept waving 
and hallooing; which we underſtood were invita- 
tions to land. When we landed, I drew up my 
people on the beech, with my officers at their head, 
and ordered that none ſhould move from that ſta- 
tion, till I ſhould call or beckon to them. 1 then 
went forwards alone towards the Indians. I made 
ſigns that one of them ſhould come near: was u 18555 
00 


This maid herſelf, 


Clark's Mir. c. 58. 


«© Juſt as we came to an an- 
chor, I faw with my glaſs a number of horſemen 
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good, and one who afterwards appeared to be 
Xa Chief, came towards me. He was of a ga antick 
dature, and ſeemed to realize the tales of mon- 
RE ters in a human ſhape. He had the ſkin of 
E ome wild beaſt thrown over his ſhoulders, and 
was painted ſo as to make the moſt hideous ap- 
"8 pearance Jever beheld. Round one eye was a 
large circle of white, a circle of black ſurrounded 
the other, and the reſt of his face was ſtreaked 
wich different colours. I did not meaſure him; 
but, if I may judge of his ſtature by my own, he 
could not be leſs than ſeven feet high. When 
this frightful Coloſſus came "Ps we muttered 


chen walked with him towards his companions. 
There were among them many women, who 
1 ſeemed to be proportionably large; and few of the 
men were leſs than the Chief who had come for- 
Fard to meet me. Having looked round upon 
theſc enormous goblins with no ſmallaſtoniſhment, 
"And with ſome difficulty made thoſe that were 
Falloping up, fit down with the reſt, I took a 
Heantity of yellow and white beads, which I diſ- 
tributed amongſt them, and which they received 
ith very ſtrong expreſſions of pleaſure. I then 
took out a whole piece of green ſilk ribband, and 
giving the end of it into the hands of one of 
them, I made the perſon that ſat next take hold 
of it, and fo on, as far as it would reach. All 
this time they ſar very quietly; nor did any of 
hoſe that held the ribband attempt to pull it 
rom the reſt. While the ribband was thus ex- 
3 ended, I took out a pair of ſciſſars, and cut it 
Petween each two of the Indians; fo that I left 
About a yard in the poſſeſſion of every one, which 
XX afterwards tied about their heads. Their orderly 
Pehaviour does them honour, eſpecially as my 
Preſents could not extend to the whole company. 
Mr. Cumming came up with tobacco: and I could 
not but ſmile at the aſtoniſhment which I ſaw ex- 
preſſed in his countenance, upon perceiving him- 
elt, though fix feet two inches high, become at 
once a pigmy among giants. Our ſenſations, up- 
on ſeeing five hundred people, the ſhorteſt of 
WE whom were, at leaſt, fix feet fix inches high, and 
&& bulky in proportion, may eaſily be imagined.” 
= Hewkefworth's Voyages for Southern Diſcoveries, 
We vol. 1. p. 26, Sc. i 
Nie bave been more prolix than Ijſual in this extract, 
Lecauſe it is in itſelf very entertaining ; and is not the 
= <e/cripticn of an individual, but of a hole race of 
People. 0 
No. 2. 
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ſomewhat to each other, as a ſalutation, and I 


/h. 7. 16. p. 165. 
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11. As I travelled by Dirnen, under the juriſ- 
diction of Baſil, Anno 1565, I was ſhewed a girl 
of five years of age, who was playing with the 
children ; ſhe was bigger than any woman. After 
I had looked more nearly upon her, and meaſured, 
found that her thighs were thicker than the neck 
of my. horſe : the calves of her legs bare the pro- 
portion of the thigh of a luſty and ſtrong man. 
Her father and mother being ſet together, might 
be compaſſed within the girdle which ſhe com- 
monly wore about her middle. Her parents told 
me, that before ſhe was a year old, ſhe weighed as 
much as a ſack of wheat that held eight modi, or 
buſhels. Anno 1566 I ſaw her again; for Count 
Henry of Fuſtenburg lodging at my houſe, ſhe 
was brought to him; and there both of us were 
amazed at her wonderful bigneſs : but in fewyears 
after ſhe died. Plat. Ob. Med. l. 3. p. 583. 

12. That is a memorable example of a giant, 
reported by Thuanus, Anno 1575, where, diſ- 
courſing of an inroad made by the Tartars upon 
the Polonian territories, he ſpeaks of a Tartar, of 
a prodigious bigneſs, ſlain by a Polander: his 
words are, There was one found of a prodigious 
© bulk, flain (faith Leonardus Gorecius) by James 
© Niazabilovius: his forehead was twenty-four- 
& fingers broad, and the reſt of his body of that 
magnitude, that the carcaſe, as it lay upon the 
ce ground, would reach to the navel of any or- 
s dinary perſon that ſtood by it.” Thuan. Hit. 
J. 61. Anno 1575. Hakew. Apolog Advert. 3. p. . 

13. There were in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar 
two perſons, called Iduſio and Secundilla, each of 
them was ten feet high, and ſomewhat more: their 
bodies after their death were kept and preſerved 
for a wonder in a ſepulchre within the Saluſtian 
gardens, Vid. Kornman. de Mhrac. Vivor. 25. Plin. 
Colin. c. 5. Pp. 187. 

14. In the 58th Olympiad, by the admonition 
of the Oracle, the body of Oreſtes was found at 
Tegæa by the Spartans; and the juſt length of it 
was {even cubits, which is upwards of ten feet. 
Solin. c. 5. Pp. 188. 

15. The ſon of Euthymenes of Salamina, at 
the age of three years, was three cubits, or four 
feet four inches, in height; but he was flow of 
pace, dull of ſenſe, had a ſtrong voice: ſoon after 
he was ſeiſed with manitold diſeaſes, and, by im- 
moderate afflictions of ſickneſs, made an over- 
amends for the precipitate celerity of his growth 
Solin, c. 5. p. 188. 
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16. We find it left inthe monuments and writ- 
ings of the ancieats as a molt received truth, that 
in the Cretan war the rivers and waters roſe to an 
unuſual height, and made ſundry breaches in the 
earth. When the floods were gone, in a great 
cleft, and fall of the earth, there was found the 
carcaſe of a man, of the length of thirty and three 
cubits, or near forty-two feet. Lucius Flaccus 
the then Legate, and Metellus himſelf, allured 
with the novelty of the report, went on purpoſe to 
the place to take a view of it; and there they {aw 
that which upon hear-ſay they had imagined was 
a fable. Solin. c. 5. p. 188, Kornman, lib. de 
Mirat. Vivor. p.25. 

17. While I was writing of this book, (that 15, 
in December, 1671,) there came to the city of Co- 
ventry one Mr. Thomas Birtles, a Cheſhire man, 
living near unto Maxfield : he had been at Lon- 
don, where, and in his journey homewards, he 
made a public ſhew of himſelf for his extraordi- 
nary ſtature : his juſt height, as himſelf told me, 
was ſomewhat about ſeven feet, although upon 


trial it appears to want ſomething. His father, he 


ſaid, was a man of moderate ſtature; his mother 
was near two yards high; and he himſelf hath a 
daughter, who being about ſixteen years of age, is 
yet alteady arrived to the height of ſix feet com- 
lete. 
. 18. Antonius was born in Syria in the reign of 
Theodoſius; he exceeded the meaſure of human, 
ſtature; for he was five cubits and an hand's 
breadth, or ſeven feet ſeven inches high: but his 
feet did not anſwer in proportion to the magnitude 
of his body. He lived no longer than twenty- 
five years, ſaith Nicephorus. Koruman. de Mirac. 
Vivor. p. 29, 30. Nicoph. lib. 12 c. 37. p. 410. 
19. Vitellius ſent Darius, the ſon of Artabanus, 
an hoſtage to Rome, with divers preſents, amongſt 
which there was a man ſeven cubits, or ten feet 
two inches high, a Jew born; he was named Ele- 


azar, and was called a giant by reaſon of his great- 


meſs, Jeſeph. Antig. lib. 18. c. 6. p. 469. 


CHAP. XVII 


Of Dwerfs, and Men much below the common 
Height. | 


N the former chapter we had ſome of the 
works of nature written in text letters: here 
we are preſented with {ome of her writing in ſmall 


4 


characters; wherein many times ſhe hath been 


ſo happy to compriſe much in a little compaſs, 
The elephant, though ſo vaſt of bulk, is not 
more curious than the ſmaller ſort of inſects, where 
we behold; with equal pleaſure and wonder, the 
ſprings of life act in thoſe narrow and ſtrait con- 
finements, as regularly as where they have much 
larger room. 

1. Julia, the niece of Auguſtus, had a little 
dwarfiſh fellow, called Conopas, whom ſhe ſet 


great {tore by; he was not above two feet and a 


1 Da 
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hand's breadth in height; and Andromeda, a freed * 
maid of Julia, was of the ſame height. Plin. 


lib. 7. cap. 16. Þ. 165. 


2. Marcus Varus reporteth, that Marius Maxi- 


mus and Marcus Tullius were but two cubits, or | 
two feet eleven inches high, and yet were they 
both Gentlemen and Knights of Rome; and, in 


truth, we ourſelves have ſeen their bodies, as they 
lie embalmed, which teſtify the ſame thing. Plin. 
lib. 7. cap. 16. p. 165. : 

3. In the time of Theodoſius, there was ſeen in 
Egypt a pigmy, ſo ſmall of body, that he re- 
ſembled a partridge ; yet did he exerciſe all the 


functions of a man, and could fing tuneably: he 3 
in 


lived to the twentieth year of his age. Camerar. 


Hor. Subcifiv. cent. 3. c. 79. p. 3009. Miceph. Hiſt. © 


Eccle/. lib. 12. cap. 37: Pp. 379. 


4. I have ſeen ſome men of a very ſmall ſta- i 
ture, not by reaſon of any crookedneſs in the 
ſpine of the back, or legs, but ſuch as were ſo 


from their birth, though trait in all their bones: 
of this number was John de Eſtrix of Mechlen, 
whom I ſaw when he was brought through Baſil 


to the Duke of Parma, then in Flanders, anfio > 


1592. He was aged 35; he had a long beard, 
and was no more than three feet high ; he could 
not go up ſtairs, much leſs could he get upon a 
form, but was always lifted up by a ſervant: he 


was {killed in three tongues; ingenious and in- 
duſtrious ; with whom I played at tables. Plater. 


Objerv. lib. 3. p. 581. 


5. There was about forty years ago a dwarf, 
whom I ſaw at the court of Wirtemberg, at the 


nuptials of the Duke of Bavaria : the little 
Gentleman armed cap-a-p&e, girt with a ſword, 
and with a ſpear in his hand, was put into a pie, 
that he might not be ſeen, and the pie ſet upon the 
table; when raiſing the lid, he ſtepped out, drew 


his ſword, and, after the manner of a fencer, tra- 
verſed his ground upon the table, to the equa! 


"1.8 


laughter and diverſion of them that were preſent. 
Plater. 


X Plater. Obſerv. lib. 3. p. 582. Johnſton Nat. Hiſt. 
© claſſ. 10. cap. 4. artic. 2. p. 325: 

6 M. Antonius is ſaid to have had Siſyphus, a 
dwarf, who was not of the full height of two 
feet, and yet of a lively wit. Zuing. vol. 2. l. 2. 

5 2 . 4 
bes ob = Row 1610, Iſaw John Ducker, an Engliſh- 
man, whom ſome of his own countrymen carried 
up and down, to get money by the tight of him, 
I have his picture by me, drawn at full length: 
* he was about forty-five years of age, as far as 
5 might be diſcerned by his face, which now began 
to be wrinkled ; he had a long beard, and was 
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only two feet and an half high; otherwiſe of 
- XX &rait and thick limbs, and well proportioned: A 
N : leſs than he I have never ſeen. Plater, O. I. 3. 
' E 682. 
1 4 ö. Auguſtus Cæſar exhibited in his plays one 
f Lucius, a young man born of honeſt parents: he 
. was not full two feet high, faith Raviſius: he 
weighed but ſeventeen pounds, yet he had aſtrong 
voice. Zuing. vol. 2. lib. 2. p. 277. Sueton. 
- p. 81. in Auguſto, | 
9. In the time of Iamblicus, lived Alypius of 
Alexandria, a molt excellent logician, and a fa- 
mous philoſopher, but of ſo ſmall and little a body, 
that he hardly exceeded a cubit, or one foot five 


inches and an half in height. Such as beheld him 
- XX would think he was ſcarce any thing but ſpirit and 
e X ſoul; ſo little grew that part of him which was 
0 liable to corruption, that it ſeemed to be con- 
= ſumed into a kind of divine nature. Zuing. vol. 2. 
lib. 2. p. 278. Eunap, in IJamblic. Voſſ. Inſtit. lib. 1. 


7 

1 9 cap. LL 19. P. 72. | 

0 10. Characus was a man of exceeding ſmall ſta- 
„ ture, yet was he the wiſeſt Counſellor that was 


d about Saladine, that great conqueror of the Eaſt. 
a  F Zug. vol. 2. lib. 2. p. 878. 

e 11. Anno Dom. 1306, Uladiſlaus Cubitalis, that 
—pigmy King of Poland reigned, and fought more 


. battles, and obtained more glorious victories there- 

in, than any of his long-ſhanked predeceſſors. 
f, Nullam virtus reſpuit ſtaturam : Virtue refuſeth 
no ſtature:” but commonly vaſt bodies and extra- 
c ordinary ſtatures have ſottiſh, dull and leaden 
!, fſpirits. Burton's Melanch. part. 2. & 3. p. 290. 


12. Cardan faith, that he faw a man at full age 
in Italy, not above a cubit high, carried about in 
a parrot's cage. This would have paſſed my be- 
lief, had I not been told by a Gentleman of a clear 
reputation, that he ſaw a man at Sienna, about two 
years ſince, not exceeding the ſame ftature, A 


Dwarfs, and Men much below the common Height. 
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Frenchman he was, of the country of Limoſin, 
with a formal beard, who was alſo ſhewn in a cage 
for money, at the end whereof was a little hutch, 
into which he retired ; and when the aſſembly was 
full, came forth, and played on an inſtrument, 
Sandys in Ovid. Metam. lib. 6. p. 114. 

13. C. Licinius Calvus, was an orator of that 
reputation, that he a long time contended with C1- 
cero himſelf, which of them two ſhould bear away 
the prize, and chiefeſt praiſe of eJoquence ; yet 
was this man of a very ſmall and low ſtature. One 
time he had pleaded in an action againſt Cato; and 
when he law that Aſinius Pollio, who was the ac- 
cuſer, was compaſled about with the clients of Cato 
in Cæſar's market-place, he required them about 
him to ſet him upon ſome turts thereby ; being 
got upon theſe, he openly {wore, that in caſe Cato 
thould do any injury unto Aſinius Polio, whowas 
his accaſer, that then he himſelf would twear poſi- 
tively to that whereof he had been accuſed. And 
after this time Aſinius Pollo was never hurt either 
in word or deed, either by Cato, or any of his 
Advocates. Zuinger. Theatr, vol. 2. lib. 2. p. 278. 

14. There were two of the Molones, who were 
remarkable for the noted brevity and ſhortneſs . 
their ſtature; the one of them was an actor in 
plays and interludes, the other was a famous rob- 
ber by the highway; both of them were ſo little, 
that the name of them paſſed into a proverb, men 
uſing to ſay of a little man, © that he was as very 
a dwarf as Molon.” Zuinger. Theatr. vol. 2. lib. 2. 
P. 278. | 

15. Jeffery Hudſon was born in 1619, at La- 
tham in Rutlandſhire. His father was a butcher, 
of a ſtout and corpulent frame. His mother was 


a good f1ze; when pregnant ſhe was not cumber- 


ſome, nor did ſhe need a midwife to bring him 
into the world, 

At eight years old, being not half a yard in 
height, he was taken by the Ducheſs of Bucking- 
ham, who clothed him in fattin : at a ſplendid 
feaſt given by the Duke, there was a cold pie, 
which being opened, little Jeffery ſtarted up in 
complete armour. 

Soon after, he was preſented to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. It was a ſtrange contraſt to fee him and 
the King's gigantic porter William Evans. (Vide 
page 44) In a maſque at Court, Evans lugged 
out of one pocket a long loaf, and little Jeffery, 
inſtead of a piece of cheeie, out of the other, 

He was employed upon a kind of embaſſy to 
France; to bring over the Queen's midwifs; and 


48 
on his return was taken by a Flemiſh pirate: this 
captivity of his is celebrated by Sir William Dave- 
nant, in a poem called Jeffreidos. 

He died about the year 1680, being upwards of 
60 years of age. Gent. Mag. Dec. 1734. 


CH AP. XVIII 
Of the mighty Force and Strength of ſome Perſons. 


THE northen nations have made frequent 
AF invaſions and irruptions into the ſouthern 
parts ; wherein, as an irreſiſtible torrent, they have 
borne all away before them; yet it is obſerved 
they never eſtabliſhed any durable empire there: 
the reaſon is ſaid to be, becauſe the ſouthern wiſ- 
dom in the upſhot hath always proved an over- 
match for the northern ſtrength. What might we 
not expect from an able body in conjunction with 
-a fertile brain, when we ſee ſuch wonders per- 
formed by each of them ſingle ? Admirable are the 
inſtances of bodily ſtrength from the relations of 
moſt credible authors. | 
1. A few years ſince there was one Venetianello, 
well known throughout all Italy, a famous dancer 
- upon the rope; a Venetian by birth, and called 


Venetianello becauſe of the lowneſs of his ſtature :. 


yet was he of that ſtrength and firmneſs, that de 
broke the thickeſt ſhank bones of oxen upon his 


knee : three pins of iron as thick as a man's finger, - 


wrapping them about with a napkin, he would 


twiſt and writhe as if they were ſoſtened by fire. A 


beam of twenty fect Jong, or more, and a foot 
thick, laid upon his ſhoulders, ſometimes ſet on 
end there, he would carry without uſe of his hands, 
and ſhift from one ſhoulder to another. My ſon 
Theodorus was an eye-witneſs of all this, and re- 
lated it to me. 
cap. 18. p. 57. JEET 
2. George le Feur, a learned German, writes, 
that in his time, in the year 1529, there lived at 
Miſnia in Thuring, one called Nicholas Klunher, 
Provoſt of the great Church, who was ſo ſtrong, 
that without rope or pulley, or any other help, he 
brought up out of a cellar a pipe of wine, carried it 
out of doors, and laid it upon a cart. Hakewell's 
Apcl, lib. 3. cap. 5. & 4+ P. 214, 215. 

z. I have ſeen a man (ſaith Mayolus, an Italian 


of the Marquis of Peſcara, handed a pillar of mar- 
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Wier. de Præſtig. Dem. lib. 1. 


Biſhop) in the town of Aſte, who in the preſence . 


ble three feet long, and one foot in diameter, the 


which he caſt high in the air, then received it again 
in his arms, then threw it up again, ſometimes after 


one faſhion, ſometimes after another, as eaſily as if 9 


he had been playing with a ball. Hakewell, ibid. 
p. 214. Saxdys on Ovid. Metam. lib. . p. 178. 
4. There was (ſaith the ſame author) at Mantua, 
a man called Rodomas, of little ſtature, but fo 
ſtrong, that he broke a cable as thick as a man's 
arm, as eaſily as if it had been a ſmall twine- 


thread. Hakew. ibid. p. 215. 


5. Froyſard (a man much eſteemed for the truth 
and fidelity of his hiſtory) reports, that about two 
hundred years ſince, was one Ornando Burg, a Spa- 
niard, he was companion to the Earl of Foix : one 
time attending the Earl, he accompanied him into 
a higher room, to which they aſcended by twenty- 
four ſteps : the weather was cold, and the fire not 
anſwerable. But ſeeing ſome aſſes laden with 
wood in the lower court, he goes down thither, 
lifts up the greateſt of them with his burthen upon 
his ſhoulder, and carrying it to the room from 
whence he came, laid them both on the fire to 

ether. Hakew. ib. 215. | 

6. Lebelſki, a Polander, in his deſcription of the 
things done at Conſtantinople in the year 1381, at 
the circumciſion of Mahomet the fon of Amurath, 
Emperor of the Turks, writes, that amongſt many 
active men who there ſhewed their ſtrength, one 
was very memorable, who for proof thereof lifted 
up a piece of wood wich twelve men had much 
ado to raife from the earth; and afterwards, lying 
down flat upon his back, he bore upon his breaſt a 
weighty ſtone, which ten men had with much ado 
rolled thither: and this he made but a, jeſt of. 
Hakew. ibid. p. 215. 


7. Many yet alive know how ſtrong and mighty 


George of Froaſberg, Baron of Mindlehaim, was : 
he was able, with the middle finger of his right 
hand, to remove a very ſtrong man out of his place, 
though he ſat ever ſo firm. He ſtopped a horſe 
ſuddenly, that ran in a full career, by only touch- 


ing the bridle : and with his ſhoulder would eafily 


ſhove a cannon whither he pleaſed. His joints ſeem - 
ed to be made of horn : and he wreſted twiſted 
ropes and horſe-ſhoes aſunder with his hands. 
Jovii Elog. lib. 6. p. 285, Reuſner. de Scorbut, 


Exercit. 1. p. 29. Camerar. cent. 1. cap. 8 2. p. 380. 
8. Cardan writes, that himſelf ſaw a man dan- 
cing with two men in his arms, two upon his ſhoul- 
ders, and one hanging about his neck. Fuller's 
Worth. p. 215. | 
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9. Of later days, and here at home, Mr. Richard 
Carew, aworthy Gentleman, in his Survey of Corn- 

RX wall, aſſures us, that one John Bray, well known to 
himſelf, as being his tenant, carried upon his back 
at one time, for the ſpace of near a bow- ſhot, ſix 
buſhels of wheaten meal, reckoning fifteen gallons 
to the buſhel, together with the miller, a ſtout fel- 


*X addcth, that John Roman, of the ſame ſhire, a 
ort clowniſh fellow, would carry the whole car- 
XX caſe of an ox. Hakew. Apol. lib. 3. cap. 5. \ 4. 
_ p. 216. Full. Noi lbb. p. 205. Cornwall, 
4 10. Julius Capitolinus, and others, report of the 
tyrant Maximinus (who murdered and ſucceeded 
the good Emperor Alexander Severus) that he was 
ſo flrong, that with his hands he drew carts and 
9 waggons full loaden. With a blow of his fiſt he 
truck out a horſe's tooth, and with a kick broke his 
It He crumbled ſtones betwixt his fingers : 


he cleft young trees with his hands; ſo that he was 
*FFurnamed Hercules, Anteus and Milo. Camerar. 
For. Subciſ. cent. 1. cap. 82. p. 377. Capitol. 
11. Trebellius Pollio writes of Caius Marius, 
Za cutler by his firſt occupation (and who in the 
time of Galienus was choſen Emperor by the ſol- 
f diers), that there was not any man who had ſtronger 
hands to ſtrike and thruſt than he; the veins of 
his hands ſeemed as if they had been ſinews: with 
his fourth finger he ſtayed a cart drawn with horſes, 
and drew it backward, If he gave but a fillip to 
A the ſtrongeſt man that then was, he would feel it 
as if he had received a blow on his forehead with 
a hammer: with two fingers he would wreſt and 
break many ſtrong cords twiſted together. Po/lio 
Camerar. Hor, Subciſ. cent. I. cap. 82. p. 377. 

132. Tritanus, a Samnite fencer, was of ſuch a 

make, that not only his breaſt, but his hands and 
Farms were furniſhed with ſinews both long-wiſe 
and acroſs: ſo that, without any pain, and with 
the leaſt blow, he overthrew all that encountered 
him. The ſon of this fencer, of the ſame name 
and make, a foldier in Pompey's army, when he 
was challenged by an enemy, ſet fo ſlight by him, 
that he overcame him by the blows of his bare 
hand ; and with one finger took him up, and car- 
ried him to Pompey's camp. Plin. lib. 7. cap. 20. 
P. 166. 1 | PRE 

13. Flavius Vopiſcus writes, that the Empe- 
ror Aurelian was of a very high ſtature, and 
marvellous ſtrength : that, in the war againſt the 


Sarmatians, he ſlew in one day, with his own hands, 
I Nowpe IH king 
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low of twenty-four years of age: whereunto he 
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eight-and-forty of his enemies; and in divers 
days together he overthrew nine hundred and 
fifty. When he was Colonel of the ſixth legion, 
called Gallica, at Mentz, he made ſtrange havoci 
of the Franci, who over-run all the country of 
Gaul: for he flew with his own hands ſeven hun- 
dred of them, and fold three hundred at Port- 
ſale, whom he himſelf had taken priſoners: fo 
that his ſoldiers made a military ſong in praiſe of 
him. Vopiſcus Camerar, Her. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 
82. p. 1 . 

14. The giant Another was born in Turgaw, a 

village of Suevia; he bore arms under Charle- 
magne; he felled men as one would mow hay, 
and fometimes hroached a great number of them 
upon his pike or ſpear, and fo carried them all on 
his ſhoulder, as one would do lirtle birds ſpitred 
upon a ſtick. Camerar, Her. Subciſ. Aventin, Hiſt. 
Boior. lib. 4. 
18. Thomas Farel reports of Galeot Bardaſin, a 
gentleman of Catana, that he grew from time to 
time to ſuch a height and bigneſs of body, that 
he exceeded all other men, how great ſoever, from 
the ſhoulders upwards. He was too hard for all 
others in leaping, throwing a ſtone, and toſſing 
the pike; for he was ſtrong and mighty according 
to his ſtature. Being armed at all points, his 
caſque on his head, a javelin in his right hand, 
and holding the pommel of bis ſaddle in his left, 
he would ſpring into the ſeat without help of ſtir- 
rup or other advantages: ſometimes he would 
beſtride a great courſer unbridled, and having 
brought him to his full ſpeed, would ſtop him 
ſuddenly in his courſe, by ſtraining him only with 
his thighs and legs: with his hands he would 
take up from the ground an aſs with his load, 
which commonly weighed three kintals. He 
ſtruggled, in the way of paſtime, with two of the 
ſtrongeſt men that could be found, of which he 
held one faſt with one arm, and threw the other 
to the ground, and keeping him under with his 
knee ; at laſt he pulled down the ſecond, and 
bound their hands behind their backs. Camerar. 
Hor. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 82. p. 379. Reuſner. de 
Scorbut, Exei'c. 1. p. 28. | 

16. Potocova, a gentleman of Poland, Colonel 
of the Coſſacks (who of late years was beheaded 
at Warſovia, by the permiſſion of Stephen Batoxe 
King of Poland, at the inſtance of the Turkiſh 
ambaſſador) ; this gentleman was of that ſtrength, 
that he could readily with his hands break horſe- 
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ſhoes new out of the forge. Camerer. Hor. Subci/. 
cent. 1. c. 22. p. 381. Zuing. vol. 2. lib. 5. p. 385. 
Reuſner. de Scorbut. Exerc. 1. p. 29. 

17. Our Chronicles,” ſaith Bertius, in his 
Deſcription of Zealand, “ ſpeak of a woman of 
an vnuſval ſtature, born in Zealand, in reſpect of 
whom, very tall men ſeemed but dwarfs ; fo ſtrong, 
that ſhe would carry two barrets full of beer un- 
der both arms, each of them weighing four hun- 
dred Italian pounds: and a beam, which eight 
men could not lift, ſhe would wield at her plea- 
fure.” Johnſt. Hiſt. wonderful Things in Nature, 
claſſ. 10. c. 4. art. 1. p. 325. 

18, Julius Valens, a Captain- penſioner, or Cen- 


turion of the guard of ſoldiers about the body of 


Auguſtus Cæſar, could bear up a waggon laden 
with two hogſheads or a butt of wine, until it was 
unladen, and the wine drawn out of it: he would 
take up a mule upon his back, and carry it away: 
alſo he uſed to ſtay a chariot againſt all the force 
of the horſes ſtriving and ſtraining to the contrary; 
and other wonderful maſteries, which are to be 
ſeen engraven upon his tomb-ſtone. Plix. J. 7. 
c. 20. p. 166. 

19. Fuſius Salvius, having an hundred pounds 
weight at his feet, and as many in his hands, and 
twice as much upon his ſhoulders, went with all 
this up a pair of ſtairs. Plin. ibid. p. 166. 

20, „ Myſelf have ſeen,” faith Pliny, © one 
named Athanatus, do ftrange things in the open 
view of the world: he would walk upon the ſtage 
with a cuiraſs of lead, weighing five hundred 
pounds, and booted with a pair of iron boots upon 
his legs of the fame weight.” Pin. ibid. p. 166. 

21. Milo, the great wreſtler of Crotona, was of 
that ſtrength, that he carried a whole ox the length 
of a furlong : when he ſtood firm upon his feer, 
no man could thruſt him off from his ſtanding; or, 
if he graſped a pomegranate faſt in his hand, no 
man was able to ſtretch a finger of his, and force 
it out at length. Plin. ibid. p. 166. Zuing. vol. 2. 
lib. 5. Pp. 384. Solin. c. 4. Þ. 182. 

22. Tamerlane the Scythian had exceeding 
great ſtrength; ſo that he would draw the ſtring 


of a Scythian bow (which few were able to deal 


with) beyond his ear; and cauſed his arrow to fly 
with that force, that he would ſhoot through a 
brazen mortar, which the archers uſed to ſet up 
for themſelves as a mark. Jovii Elog. lib. 2. 
p. 102. Reufner. de Scorbut. Exercit. 1. p. 29. 

23. Cunipertus, King of the Lombards, was 
ol that ſtrength in his arms, that, when a boy, he 
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his ſword ſo deep into the wood, that none but 


S 


would take two rams of wonderful bigneſs in his A 
hands by the wool upon their backs, and lift them 
from the ground, which no other was found that 


could do«the like. Paul. Diac. Hift. Longobard. 
J. 5. c. 40. Pp. 301. Zuing. vol. 2. I. 5. p. 385. 3 
24. When the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa 


led his army to the holy war: amongſt divers other 


notable perſons he had about him, there was one, 
a German, of a vaſt body, and invincible ſtrength, 


who, not far from Iconium, followed the army at a 


great diſtance, leading in his hand a horſe by the | 
reins, which he had tired in the journey. About 

fifty Mahometans, ſcouting up and down therea- 
bouts, lighted upon this man, and ſet upon him on 


every fide with their arrows; he couching under #8 
his broad ſhield, ſecurely eluded their attempt u- 


on him this way: at laſt, one bolder than the reſt, R 
put ſpurs to his horſe, and aſſaulted him with his 


- ſword; but the German at the firſt blow, ſtruck off * 


the fore- legs of his horſe, and redoubling his ſtroke, 
ſtruck with that mighty force upon the head of the 
Mahometan, that, dividing it in twain, the ſword 
paſſed through part of the ſaddle, and left a wound 
upon the back of the horſe. The Mahometans ob- 
ſerving that terrible blow, provoked himno farther, 
but departed as they came; and the German, with- 
out mending his pace, came up fafely to the reſt of 
the army. Dinoth. Memorab. I. 3. p. 240, 241. 

25. John Courcy, Baron of Stoke Courcy, in 
Somerſetſhire, was the firſt Engliſnman that ſubdued 
Ulſter in Ireland, and deſervedly was made Ear! 


of it: he was afterwards ſurpriſed by Hugh Lacy 7 ; 
(co- rival to his title), ſentover to England, and by 1 


King John impriſoned in the Tower of London. 
A French caſtle being in controverſy, was to have 
the title thereof tried by combat, the Kings of 
England and France beholding it. Courcy being 


a lean lank body with ſtaring eyes, is ſent for out 


of the Tower, to undertake the Frenchman; and 
becauſe enfeebled with long confinement, a large 


bill of fare was allowed him to recruit his ſtrength. bb: 
The Frenchman hearing how much he had eat and 


drank, and gueſling his courage by his ſtomach, E | 
took him for a cannibal, who would devour him 
at the laſt courſe, and ſo he declined the combat. 


. Afterwards the two kings, deſirous to ſee ſome 


proof of Courcy's 88 2 cauſed a ſteel helmet 
to be laid on a block before him; Courcy looking 
about him with a grim countenance (as if he in- 
tended to cut with his eyes, as well as with his 
arms) ſundered the helmet at one blow, ſtriking 


himſelf 


— 
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himſelf could pull it out again. Being demanded 


* 
=_ 


the cauſe why he looked ſo ſternly. “ Had 1,” ſaid 
7 he, « failed of my deſign, I would have killed the 
73 © kings, and all in the place.” Words well ſpoken, 
* becauſe well taken; all perſons preſent being then 
highly in good 


® 


humour. He died in France, anno 
Dom. 1210. Full. Worth. p. 26. Somerſetſhire. 
Camd. Annals of Ireland, p. 153, 154. 

4 26. Polydamus, the fon of Nicias, born at Sco— 


3 tuſſa in Theſſalia, was the talleſt and biggeſt man 


kn. ĩ ,,, 


of that age; his ſtrength was accordingly: for he 


*Zftew a lion in the mount Olympus, though un- 
$ armed: he ſingled out the biggeſt and fierceſt bull 

from a whole herd, 
ghais hinder feet; and, all hi 
 Xxeling to get from him, he graſped him with that 


ok hold of him by one of 
twithſtanding all his ſtrug- 


ſtrength, that he left his hoof in his hand, Being 
afterwards in a cave, under a rock, the earth above 
pegan to fall; and when all the reſt of his com- 


| * fled for fear, he alone remained there, as 


ppoſing he was able with his arms to ſupport all 


thoſe ruins which were coming upon him: but 


T T ]˙etͤwrtrG ̃— . let be. ro dhthe 


| © Antiq. Leck. lib. 13. c. 36. p. 624. 


this his preſumption coſt him his life; for he was 
there cruſned to death. Zuing. vol. 2. lib. 5. 
P. 384. Val. Max. lib. 9. c. 12. p. 270. Cæl. 


27. Ericus, the ſccond King of Denmark, was 


7 12 perſon of huge ſtature, and equal ſtrength; he 


vould throw a ſtone, or a javelin, as he ſat down, 


with much greater force than another that ſtood : 


Jas he ſat he would ſtruggle with two men; and, 
catching one betwixt his knees, would there hold 


him till he had drawn the other to him; and then 


he would hold them both till he had bound them. 

Fle would allo take a rope by both the ends of it, 
and holding it in his hands fitting, he gave 
the other part of it to four ſtrong men to pull 


Againſt him; but while they could not move him 
from his ſeat, he would give them ſuch pulls now 
with the right, and then with the left hand, that 
XX either they were forced to relinquiſh their hold, or 
elſe, notwithſtanding all they could do to the con- 
1 =" he would draw them all to the ſear where he 
iat. 


Zuing. vol. 2. lib. 5. p. 384. 
malic. l. 12. 
28. The Emperor Tiberius had the joints of his 


Sax. Gram 


1 fingers ſo firm, and ſtrongly compacted, that he 


could thruſt his finger through a green and unripe 
apple; and could give a fillip with that force, that 
thereby he would break the head of a luſty man. 
Sueton. J. 3. c. 68. p. 160. 
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29. Dr. Deſaguliers tells us of Thomas Top- 
ham, born in London, and then about 31 years 
of age, hve feet ten inches high, with muſcles very 
hard and prominent; was brought up a carpenter, 
which trade he practiſed till within theſe fix or 


ſeven years, that he has ſhewed feats of ſtrength ; 


but was Ignorant of any art to make his ſtrength 
appear more ſurpriſing. 

About fix years ago he pulled againſt a Horſe, 
ſitting upon the ground, with his feet againſt two 
ſtumps; and although his legs were placed hor!- 
zontally inſtead of raiſing parallel to the traces of 
the horſe, yet the horſe was unable to move him. 
This induced him to pull againſt two horſes in the 
ſame awkward poſition : but he was raiſed from his 
ſeat, and had one of his knees ſhattered againſt the 
ſtumps: whereas, had he been properly placed, 
the Doctor adds, conlidering his ſtrength, he 
might have kept his ſituation againſt the pulling 
of four horſes, without the leaſt inconvenience. 

The feats which I ſaw him perform a few days 
ago were the following : 

1. By the ſtrength of his fingers he rolled up a. 
very ſtrong and large pewter diſh. 

2. He broke ſeven or eight ſhort and ſtrong 
pieces of tobacco-pipe, by the force of his middle 
finger, having laid them. on his firſt. and. third. 
hngers. 

3. Having thruſt under his garter the bowl of a 
ſtrong tobacco-pipe, his legs being bent, he broke 
it to pieces by the tendons of his hams, without 
altering the bending of his leg. 

4. He broke ſuch another bowl between his firſt 
and {econd fingers, by preſſing them together ſide- 
ways. OS. 

: He lifted a table ſix feet long, which had 
half an hundred weight hanging at the end of it, 
with his teeth, and held it in a horizontal poſi- 
tion for a conſiderable time. | 

6. He took an iron kitchen-poker,. aboòt a. 
yard long, and three inches round, and holding 
it in his right hand, he ſtruck. upon his bare left 
arm, between the elbow and the wriſt, till he bent 
the poker nearly to a right angle. 

7. He took ſuch another poker, and holding 
the ends of it in his hands, and the middle againſt 
the back of his neck, he brought both ends of it 
together before him; and, what was yet more 
difficult, he pulled it almoſt ſtrait again. 

8. He broke a rope of two inches circumference, 
although, by his awkward manner, he was obliged 


ta- 


to exert four times the ſtrength that was neceſ- 
ſary. 

9 He lifted a rolling-ſtone of 800 weight with 
his hands only, ſtandivg in a frame above it, and 


taking hold of a chain that was faſtened to it. 
Lide Deſagulier's Exper. Phils/. vol. 1. p. 289, &c. 


CH A P. X. 


Of the marvellous Fruitſulneſs of 1 * and de? | 


Number of their Deſcendants they have lived to ſee, 


N tie front of this diſcourſe, it will not be 
amiſs to revive the memory of a Roman ma- 
tron, whom Auſonius calls Callicrate. 


Viginti atque novem genitrici Callicrateæ, 
Nullius Sexus mors mihi viſa fuit; 

Sed centum & quinque explevi bene meſſibus annos ; 
Intremulam baculo nen ſubeunte manum, 


Twenty-nine births Callicrate I told; 
And of beth ſexes ſaw none ſent lo grave: 
JI was an hundred and five ſummers old, 
Yet ſtay from ſtaff my hand did never crave. 


A rare inſtance, which yet in ſome reſpects will 
be ſurpaſſed by what follows: 

1. There lies a woman buried in the church at 
Dunſtable, who, as her epitaph teſtifies, bore at 
three ſeveral times three children at a birth, and 
five at a birth two other times. Full. Worthies, 
P. 119. Bedfor?fhire. 

Eleonora Salviata, the wife of Bartholomew 
PFreſcobald, a Citizen of Florence, was delivered 
of fifty-two children, and had never leſs than three 
ata birth. Schenck. Ob. l. 4. Off. 1. P. 562. 

' 3. One of the maid-ſervants of Auguſtus the 
Emperor was delivered of five children at a birth ; 
the mother, rogether with her children, were buried 
in the Laurentine way; with an inſeription upon 
them, by the order of Auguſtus, daes the ſame. 
Gell. Noct. Atic. J. 10. c. 2. p. 249. 

4. Serapia, a woman of Alexandria, brought 
forth five children at a birth, ſaith Cælius. Czl. 
Rhed. Artig. Left. I. 4 c. 23. p. 180. 

5. Anno 1553, the wife of John Giffinger, a 
Tigurine, was dchvered of twins, and before the 
year was out, brought at once five more, three 


ſons and two daughters. Schenck, Ol. 4. O. 1. 


P. 563. 
6. "Thomas Fazel writes, that Jane thetice 
(who in his time was married to Bei; d, a Sicthan 


of the city of Agrigentum), was ſo fruitful, that in 
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Kut child- births, ſhe was delivered of ſeventy- 
three children; which, ſaith he, need not ſeem in- Fe 
credible, ſeeing Ariſtotle afirms, that one woman 
at four births brought forth twenty children, at 
every one five, Camer. or. Subci/. cent. 2. c. 66, 
P. 273. Jebnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. F. p. 332. 

7. There is a famous ſtory of the beginning of | 
the noble race of the Welfs, which is this: Irmen- 
trudes, the wife of Iſenbard, Earl of Altorf, had 
unadviſedly accuſed a woman of adultery becauſe © 
ſhe had threechildrenatone birth; and accuſed her 
3 ſame to the Earl her huſband. It happened 

1at next year the Counteſs became with child, 
and (the Earl being from hame) ſhe was brought | 
to- bed of twelve male children; but all of them 
very ſmall. She fearing the reproach of adultery, | 
whereof ſhe was not guilty, commanded that eleven 
of them ſhould be taken and caſt into a river, not 
far from the houſe, and one only brought up. It 
ſo fell out, that Iſenbard met the woman that was 
carrying the little infants to their death; and aſk- 
ing her, whither ſhe was going with her pail ? ſhe 
replied, © ſhe was going to drown a few whelps, 
in the river of Scherk.“ The Earl came to her, 
and inſiſted on ſeeing them; and diſcovering the 
children, made her confeſs the whole matter, He ® 
cauſed them to be ſecretly educated ; and when 
they were grown big, he ordered them to be brought 
home to him, anc et them in the hall by the boy 7 
whom his wife had brought up. Being thus by 


their faces all known to be brethren, thęir mother, 


moved in conſcience, confeſſed the fact, and ob- 
tained pardon for her fault, In remembrance 
whereof the honourable race of the Welfs (that is 
whelps) got that name, which ever ſince it hath 
kept. Camer. ibid. p. 274. Schenck. Obſ. I. 4. Ob. 1. 
562. Reiner. Reinec. de Wiphor. Preſop. p. 16. 
Job. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 5. p. 333. Heyl. |: 
Co/mogr. Clark's Mir. c. 104. p. 497. Pezel. 
Mellific. tom. 3. p. log. i 
8. John Francis, Earl of Mirandula, tells of one 
Dorothy, a German by birth, who, in Italy, at two 
ſeveral births, brought forch twenty ſons, nine 
at the one, and eleven at the other; while ſhe RE 
went with this burden, by reaſon of the mighty 
weight, ſhe was wont to tie a ſwathing- band about 
her neck and ſhoulders, and with that to bear up 7 
her ſwollen belly, which fell down to her very 
knees. Schenck. OH. I. 4. OC. 1. p. 563. 1 
9. Mathias Golancevius, was Biſhop of Uladiſ⸗- 7 
lavia in Poland, in the time Uladiſlaus Loctitius ® 4 
the King ; his mother was delivered of twelve ſons UH 


the faith of a Biſhop), that at Lamia, 
1 the noble family of the Buccanigens 
7 


and Henry Biſhop of Leige, her couhns. 
time this countels of Henne berg 


2 ng in Either arm a child, 


for 2 
pleaſe thee to ſend this Lady at one burden ſo many 
children as there are days in a year,” 
ter the Countels was big with child by her huſband, 
and for her lying in went into Holland to fer the 
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at once, and of all theſe he only lived, the reſt 
ding as ſoon as they were born, ſaith Cromerus. 
Sebenck. OBJ. p. 562. 
10. Alexander de Campo Fregoſo, Biſhop of 
Ventimiliom, profeſſed to me, faith Carpus (upon 
a woman of 
brought forth 
ſixteen children ata birth, of the bigneſs of a 
man's palm, ail which had motion ; and that be- 


& {es theſe ſixteen, which had human likeneſs, ſhe 


zrought forth at the fame time a creature, in the 
likeneſs of a hoiſe, which had allo motion. 


Schenck. ibid. 164. 
11. Count Flons, the Fourth of Wat name, Go- 


W yernor of the Netherlands, had, amongſt others, one 
| daughter, called Matilda, ſome ſay Marg arer, ſhe 
Jas married to Count Flerman of Heat neberg; 


William King of the Romans, and Earl of 5370 
Hand, was her brother; Otto, Biſhop of Ut: ech 
Wer uncle by ber father's ſide; and Ele ny Duke 
of Brabant her uncle by the mother's. ſide: Alix 
FCounteſs of Henault her aunt; Otto of Gel Ars, 
On a 
did ſce a poor 
vidow woman begging her bread tor God's {ake, 
winch ſhe had at one 
This poor woman craving her alms, the 
Countels reproached her, ſa ing, &« That it was a 
hing againtt Nature (in ber of dinion) for a woman 


W to conceive by her huſband % children at one 


birth; and therefore ſhe had lewdly abandoned 


bherſelf to other men.“ The poor woman having 
her heart full, lifted up her eyes to Heaven, and 


ſaid, O great and mighty God, 


teſtimony of nine 


I beſcech "thee 
innocency, that it will 


A while af- 


Earl of ING her nephew; lodging in the 
Abbey of Religious Women at Loſdunen, where 
ſhe ercw 20 excecding great, that the l.ke was 
never ſeen. Her time being come, the Friday be- 
fore Palm-Sunday, in the year 1276, ſhe w 
lvered of three bunured, and lixty-five children, 
half ſons and half Ga: * ITCTS, the odd one being 
found to be an Hermaphrodite, all compl 
well-faſhioned, of the bignels of chickens new 
hatched, ſaich Camerarius. Theſe were laid in 
two batons, and baptized by Guidon, Suffragan to 
the Biſhop of Utrecht, who named the ſons John, 
and the daughters Eliz zabeth, in the preſence of 
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ſome great Lords, and notable perſons ; as ſoon 
as they were baptized, they all died together with 
their mother. The two baſons are yet to be ſeen 
in the faid church cf Loſdunen, not far from the 
Hague, with an epitaph, both in Latin and Dutch, 
expteſſ ng at large the whole ſtory. Grimp. Hift. 
di wes Lands, . 1. P. 5 2. Camer. Her. Subciſ. ceat 2. 

66. p. 273. Fulzeſ. 1. 1. c. 6. p. 188. Hql. 
Comer, p. 384. Schenck, Obſ. I. 4. p. 562. Zuing. 
Theat. vol. 1. J. 2. p. wh Moriſod's Itinerar. P. 52. 
Schot, Phyſic. Curiſſ. l. 3. P. 547. Guiecard. Deſcrip 
Belgiæ. Ludovic. Vives in Col 6. Howes E>:fles, 
vel. 1. S 2. Ep. T3.P- 14. Stowe's Annals, p. 217. 

12. In the Hiltory of the Acts of Auguſtus 
Cetfar, we find upon record, that in his twelftli 
Conſulſhip, upon the eleventh day of April, 
E. 4 HAclarus, a gentieman of. Feſulæ, 
came with lemn pomp into the capital attended 
with wi nine children, ſeven ſons, and two daughe 
ters; with ſeve n-andtwenty grand- children, that 
were the ſons of his children; and nine- and- twenty 
more, who were his great grand chil 80 he ſons 
of his ſons ſons: and beſides theſe with twelve fe- 
males, that were his childrens daughters, and with 
all theſe he fo! 1 ſacr! "Cz ed. Plz „. 

13. There was a noble Lady of the family of 
the D Jourges, who faw 7 er race, even to the 
ſixth generation; whereof the Germans have made 
tais diſtich. Zuin. Treat, vol. 3. l. 11. 


1 2 3 4 
AlJater ait Nate, dic Nate, Filia Natam 
6 


Ut moneat Nate, plangere Filiolam. 


Which, becauſe I have not found already trant- 
lated, I ſhall venture at it in this tetraſtick: 


7 age 1 motoer to ber daughter ſpare, 
Dat 2. 5. er, fat id De, ariſe, ; 

«abt, r to her 2 ęghter babe, 

4/1 10 Alt. ters aug ber (ie. 


: Hake alt, APCUOF. J. 3. C. f. 5.7 P. 224, 


0 


14. In the memory of our fathers ( th V ives) 
there was a village in Spain, of above a hundred 
houfcs; whereot "ll the inn ite s were iſſued 
trom one old man, who was then alive: rhe name 
by which the youngelt thould call him, could not 
be given; for our language (fiith he) meaning 
the Spaniſh, affords not a name above the orear 
g'anv-tather's lather. Vives in Comment, Sup. Jb. de 
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Civil. Der, l. 8. c. 15. Hatetwell's Apolog. l. 3. 
„ % Y Jo Bo EE 
15. in the place and pariſh vice was born, 


viz. in the borough of Leiceſter, in the church of 
St. Martin, I myſelf have ſeen (and it is there 
yet to be ſeen by others) a very remarkable 
Epitaph : which is this: 


Here lieth the body of John Heyrick cf his pariſb, 
who departed this life the ſecond of April, 1589, 
being about the age of ſeventy kc be did merry 
Mary the daughter of John Bond, of Wardend, in 
the County of Warwick, Eſquire. Ile lived with 
the ſaid Mary in cue Hon fe full fifty-two years; and 
in all that time, never buried man, woman nor child, 
though tuch were 8 twenty in heuſbold. Ile 
Dad ue by the ſuid Mary five ſons an- 1 ſeo en daugh- 
ters. The ſaid John was Mayer \ 4 toe town, 1559, 
and again, Anno 1572. 7 The ſaid N lary ee to ninely- 
ſeven years, and Zeparted the eighth of December, 
1611. Spe did ſee before e ber departure, of ber chil- 
dren and childrens chiliren, and their children, to 
the number of one hundred forty aud bro. 


16. In St. Innocent's church-yard, in the city of 
Paris, is to be ſeen the epitaph of Voland Bally, 
widow to Monſicur Dennis Capel, a proctor at 
the Chaſtelet, which ſhews that ſhe had lived 
eighty four years, and might have ſeen 288, 
Verſtegan faith, 295 of her deſcendants children. 
She died the ſeventeenth of April 1514. Hokewell, 
ibid. p. 224. Verſteg. Reſtit. Decayed. 


4 go | 
| In Markſhal church in Eſſex, on Mrs. 
Harywood s tomb, is this inſcription: 


Here lieth the body of Mary Waters, the daughter 
and co- Leir of Robert Waters of Lenham in Kent, 
Eſquire, wife of Robert Honywood of Charing 77 
Kent, E/quire, her only huſband, who had at ber 
deceaſe, lawfully deſcended from her 367, ſixteen of 
her own body, 1 14 grand children, 228 in the third 
generation, and nine in the fourth. She lived a moſt 
picus life, and in a Chriſtian manner died here ct 
Markſhal, in the ninty-third year of her age, and in 
' the farty-fourth of her widowhood, May 11, 1620. 


18. Dame Eitzer Temple, daughter to Miles 
Sande, Eſquire, was born at Latmos, in Bucking- 
kaniſhice, and was married to Sir Thomas Tem— 
ple of Stow, Baronet : She had four ſons and 
nine daughters, who all lived to be married; and 


juſt at her death. 
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ſo exceedingly multiplied, that this Lady ſaw 
ſeven hundred that proceeded from her body. 
Reader, I ſpeak within compaſs, and have left 
myſelf a reſerve, having bought the truth hereof 
by 2 wager I loſt, faith Dr. Fuller :' be ſides, there 
was a new generation of marriageable females 
Had the offspring of this 
| .ady been contracted 1nty one place, they were 
ſufficient to have peopled a town of a con petent 
praportion, though her iſſue was not ſo long in 
ſucceſſion, as broad in extent. I confeſs, very 
many of her deſcendants died before her death. 
The Lady "Temple died Anno 1656, Fuller's 
Morthies, p. 138. Buckinghamſhire. 

19. John, Henry, and Thomas Palmer, were 
the ſons of Edward Palmer, Eſquire, in Suffex 
It happened that their mother; being a fortnight 
in labour, was on Whitſunday delivered of John 
her eldeſt ſon; on the Sunday following of Henry 
her ſeconcl ſon; and on the Sunday next after of 
Thomas her third ſen. This is that which is 
commonly called ſuperfoetation (uiual in other 
creatures, but rare in women); the cauſe wh f 
we leave to the diiquifition of phylictans, Theſe 
three were knighted for their valour. Puller”s 
WWerthies, p. 113. Suſſex. 

20. In the year ot our Lord 1584, died the 
noble Lord Philip Lewis of Hirſhorae, at his 

manſion-houle in the Palatinate, three miles from 
Heydelberg. He left no heir, but his Lady was 
with child. His kindred forthwith entered upon 
the rents and royalties, and to gain the more 
knowledge of them (ſoon after the death of her 
Lord) they ſeized the keys of all private places. 
This outrage redoubled the grief of the poor 
Lady; fo that within a few days atier, ſhe fell in 
travail, and brought forth a ſon, but dead, and 
wanting the ſkull: the next heirs of the deceaſed 
nobleman now thought they had attainedto their 
utmoſt hopes, and uſed the eſtate as their own. 
But it pleaſed God to raiſe up a fon to that deſo— 
late and diſconſolate widow, for ſhe remained 
ſomewhat big after her delivery ; yet ſuſpecting 
nothing but that it was ſome preternarural hu- 
mour, or ſome diſeaſe that was remaining in her 
body, ſhe conſulted the phyſicians, who not ſuſ- 
pecting a ſecond birth, adviſed her to go to the 
baths by the Rhine: he accordingly did, as a 
ſad and comfortleſs widow, attended only with 
one maid; and came thither, July 1584, where 
ſhe found Auguſtus the Elector of Saxony, toge- 
ther with the Princeis his wife, as alſo many 

other 
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= other Princes and their Ladies; by which means 


— 
9 


an lodgings were fo foretaken up, that ſhe could 
Inot find entertainment in any inn, it not being 
Known of what quality ſhe was, coming thither 


5 
Fo 


> 


with a ſingle maid. At laſt, diſcovering to the 
Governor of the place who fhe was, ſhe procured 


Jodging in his houſe for that night: and that very 


'$ 
\ 


pight, which was in the tenth weck from her 
OS 


Former delivery, it pleaſed God to ſend her (in 
Mer affliction, and amongſt ſtrangets) a lovely 


The fame of this coming to the ears of the 
f who were then in town, the 


Per lying-in: the Ilector (f Saxony alfo {ent her, 


dy way of preſent,” ons thouſand dollars: allo all 
Me rents and royalties, before ſeized upon, were 
cord to this lawful heir of her huſband, who 


o is yet alive, faith Ca'par Bauhinus. Scheck. 


. Med. l. 4. Oo). 1. P. 542. 

ei. A Dutch woman in Southwark, ſome twenty 
rs ſince, having invited divers of her neigh— 
Por to her upſitting, found herſelt not well on a 
aden; and riſing trom the table, was brought to 
$-bed of another child. Sanoys 07 Ovid, Metam. 


WF 11.7. 215. 
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22. Auguſt 10, 1731, a ſadler's wife was brought 


**EÞ- bed, at Perpignan in France, of five girls; a fort- 


aht before her ſiſter lay-in of five boys; her 
other who had fifteen children, brought twelve 
W them into the world at three lyings-in. Cent. 
Fag. Aug. 1731. 

23. On, a tomb-ſtone in tte church-yard of 
Weydon in Yorkſhire, is the following inſcription: 


ere licth the bedy of William Strutton of Pad- 


| fipoton, buried the 187 of May 1734, aged 97 


6 had by bis ft cite 28 children, and by a ſecond 
Wiſe 17: was father to 45, grand fatber to 86, 


eat. grandfatber to 97, and great great-grand fa- 


v7 
*; 


mall 251, Gent. Mag. 1731. 
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Ver 10 23, 


©/ the firange Agility and Nimbleneſs of ſome, and 
1 their wonderful Feats. 

HE encouragement given in this age to ex- 
hibitions of activity, has put agility, in 
nme meaſure, on a foot eng with genius, and has 
ade the cultivation of the heels more lucrative 
an that of the head. Leaping, tumbling, and 
pe- dancing, were no doubt firſt introduced at 
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fairs and wakes for the entertainment of the lower 
claſs of people, who could not reliſh more refined 
amulements; but fince Pantomime Entertainments 
and the diverfiens of Sadler's Nells have been in 
vogue, the carpencer and the ?4mler have rival- 
led the pott and the actor, and our gentry fit 
with pleaſure to fee cats and monkies put out of 
countenance by men and women. 

The inſtitution of the regiments of light-horſe 
has been productive of a valt ficld of agility of a 
new kind, and troops of adventurers -of both 
ſexes have of late years hazarded their necks for our 


pence, and have outdone all the ſtories of Arabian 


dexterity, by riding two, three, and four horſes at 
once on full ſpeed, and performing the ſame feats 
with their heads or their feet in contact with the 
ſaddle, as others have done when properly ſeated. 

By theſe tricks ſo many in our days have /eaped, 
tumbled, and galloped into good fortune, that 
there is little likelihood ſucceſſors to them will be 
wanting: and the philoſopher muſt own that their 
exhibitions are not diſguſting to view;. and that 
they are amazing inſtances of the power of in- 
duitry and habit on the human frame. In Mr. 
Wanley's time they were unknown, and therefore 
his gleanings on this ſubjec will appear leſs ſur- 
prilting to his readers at this day, than they did to 
himfclt : but the veracity of the authors he copied, 
becomes at the fame time better eſtabliſhed. 

1. Amongſt thoſe ſhews which were preſented 
to the people of Rome in the time of the Cæſars, 
there was exhibited a man who would ſkip from 
place to place, and climb up a ſinooth wall, after 
the manner of a cat. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. J. 5 
86. Sabellice Ex. I. 10. 0. 9. Z. 590, 

. have ſeen oircatimes,” faith Camerarius, 
« in the Prince of Banberge's court, a certain 
peaſant of Germany, nouriſhed and brought up 
(as himiclf avouched) in the neighbouring moun— 
tains among beaſts: he was fo active and nimble 
of his body, that he amazed all that ſaw. him. 
He ſhewed his agility, not ſtanding, but walking 
upon his feet and hands like a dog or cat: he 
would climb by the corners. towards the roof 
of the hal! in fuch manner as an ape could 
ſcarce do; though otherwiſe he was a ruſtical 
feil»w, heavy and of a groſs make, I ſaw him 
twice as I was at the Prince's table, leap upon 
the ſhouldets of one of the gueſts, and from thence 
upon the table, without overturning diſh or cup, 
and then caſt himſelf with ſuch a ſpring upon the 
floor, that one would have ſaid it had been a 


iquirrel 


” 
ſquirrel or wild cat. He did uſe to ſkip as faſt 


from place to place upon the tops of towers and 
houſes built point-wiſe, as our houſe-cats will do. 
There was in the court a dwarf, called Martinet, 
who uſed to mount the back of this nimble fellow, 
and turn him to and fro, and wheel him about as 
a horſe, exerciſing him in divers leaps and ſun— 
dry poſtures ; but whenſoever he pleaſed, with 
one leap, he would caſt his rider, though he en— 
deavoured to ſitencver fo ſurely.” « [ would 
not have made any menton of this ſtrange man 
in this book,” ſaith the forenamed author, “if ! 
had not ſcen with my eyes his tricks of activity, 
as many others yet living have done: when 1 
wrote this chapter, he was alive with a wife he 
had married.” Camer. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 75. 
p. 343. Jobaft, Nat. Hift. cl. 10. c. S. p. 352. 

3. The great Sſortia was of that notable agility, 
that without the leaſt afliſtance from Al 10ther, or 
any advantageous riſe of the ground, when he 
had once put his left feor into the ſtirrup, though 
his helmet was on, and all the reſt of his body 


completely armed, would he neatly put him{elt. 


into the ſaddle of his great horſe. 
J. 5. P. 335: 

4. Antonius Nebriſſenſis tells, that he ſaw a 
man at Hiſpalis, who was born in the Canary 
Iſlands, that would keep one of his feet in the 
ſame foot- iteps continually, and ſuffer a man to 
ſtand at the diſtance of cight paces from him, to 
throw ſtones at him: he in the mean time, by 
moving his head, by wilting cf his body this and 
that way, and ſometimes by_ the change and 
ſhifting his legs, would avoid the blow and hurt 
that was aimed at him. To this danger he would 
readily expoſe himſelf, as oft as any man would 
give him a braſs farthing. [ornman. de Mirac. 
IE p. 256. 

„J taw,” faith Simon Maiolus, “ in the 
Cit, alpine France an- Aſiatick rope-dancer, that 
danced ſecurely upon the rope with two {words 
made faſt to the inſide of his legs; in which con- 
dition he miſt keep his legs at a great diſtance, 
or be wounded with the ſharp points of the 
weapons he Carricd, Alter this '5, the lame man 
had tuo round pieces of wood, of the breadth of 
three fingers, and lumewhat more than a foot and 
an half in Jength, faitened to his feet, with theſe 
he danced, ſtanding upon them end-ways. Many 
other feats of activity he performed, that will not 
eaſily be belitved by any, but thule who were eye- 
witncllcs tkcreof, Kern. de Mirac. Vivor, P. 256. 
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6. Luſtprandus, no contemptible author, writes, 
that Anno Dom. 950, when he was Ambaſſador 
from Berengarius to the Emperor at Conſtanti— 
nople he ſaw a ſtrange ſight. © A ſtape-player,” 
ſaith he, „ without any aſliftance from his hands, 
bore upon his forehead a flrait piece, of wood in 
a pyramidical form, the length of which was 
twenty-four feet, the breadth at the bottom three 
feet, and one foot and a half on the top of it, 
Two naked boys climbed up to the top of this 
piece of wood, which the man Kept. in a ſtrait 


and even poiſe from turning this and that way, as 


it it had been rooted in his forchead ; having 
mounted the top, the boys R upon it, the 
wood remaining immo veabley after this one of the 
boys came down, While the other remained play- 
ing, to the great wonder of the ſpectators; the 
wood ſtanding fait all this While. The ſtage- 
player continued all this ſpace of time (which was 
no ſmall one) with fixed feer, his hands unem— 
ploy ed, his body upright, and his forehead im- 
moveable, although he bore upon it ſo great and 
ſo. ponderous a piece cf wood, heſides the weight 
of the boys.“ Koruman. de Mirac. Vivor. p. 257. 
7. Anno 2507. the Sultan of Igypt- made 
oſtentation of ins magnificence to the Tur ih Am- 
baſſador: there Wer 65,co00 Mamalukes, in like 
habit, aſſembled in a ſpacious Plain, 1 in w nich wers 
three heaps of ſand, fi:ty paces diſtant, 
a ſpear erected with a mark to ſhoot at; 
like over againſt them, 
horſes to run abreaſt: 
lukes upon their horſes running at full peẽd gave 
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wondertul proof of their ſill, Some hot arrows 


and the 
with b ce betwixt for fix 


backwards and forwards; others in the midſt of 


their race alighted three times, 
full running, mounted again, 


ab tl Senn > bake his the 


and Bit the mark 
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and in each 


here the younger Mama- | 


and their horſes 
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mark; Neither did others, 
their race alighte d den on 
mounted hem 
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Wards on their horſes, 
runging, 
ſome, who, „nile tficir horſes ran, ungirt them 
tilce, at cach time {hooiing; a 
their ſaddles, 
Jac in thew 1 


nd then, their hon ſes ſtil 


the middle of 
either ſid 5 and again 
elves; no, nor they which in their * 
ſwiftelt courte leaped and turn d themſelves back- WE 
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Again in their ſeats, and ſhot, as the former, three 
Simes ; others laid themſelves backwards on their 
running horſes, and taking their tails put them in 
neir mouths, and yet forgot not their aim in 
hooting: ſome after every ſhot drew out their 
"Fords and flouriſhed them about their heads, and 
5 ek ſheathed them ; others ſat betwixt three 


motion would wound them; yet before and behind 
nem touched the mark. One ſtood upon two 
Porſes, running very ſwiftly, his feet looſe, and 
Mot alſo at once three arrows before, and again 
ree behind him; another ſitting on a horſe, nei- 
ther bridled nor ſadled, as he came at every 
park, aroſe and ſtood upon his feet, and on both 
hands hitting the mark, fat down again three 
mes; a third ſitting on the bare horſe, when he 
Eame to the mark, lay upon his back, and lifted 
his leg, and yet miſſed not his ſhot : one of 
em was killed with a fall, and two much 
"0 in theſe their feats of activity. All 
his is from Baumguſten's relation, who was an 
ye-witneſs thereof. Purcbaſ. Pilgr. tom. 1. J. 6. 


F. 5. 9 5. P. 748. 


r. XXI. | 
Of the extraordinary Swiftneſs of ſome Men. 


N England, at this day, the goodneſs of the 
roads, the opportunities of ſhifting horſes, and 
e vaſt ſpged of thoſe animals for a ſhort time, 


an it was to our anceſtors, who kept in their 
Prvice men of prodigious fleetneſs, whom they 
germed Running-footmen, and uſed on all meſſages 
that requued extraordinary diſpatch. Neverthe— 
leſs, ſome of the following facts ſhew, that it is 
poſſible for men to go long journeys ſooner on 
foot, than in our molt expeditious and improved 
methods of travelling poſt. 
1. Philippides, being ſent by the Athenians to 
Sparta, to implore their aſſiſtance in the Perſian 
= war, in the ſpace of two days ran one thouſand 
wo hundred and ſixty furlongs, chat is, one hun- 
ered and ſeventy Roman miles and a half. Pin. 
7. . 20. p. 167. 
2. Fuchidas was ſent by the fame Athenians to 
1 Delphos, to deſire ſome of the holy fire from 
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thence; he went and returned in one and the ſame 
day, having meaſured 1000 furlongs, that is, 125 
Roman miles. Lip/. Epiſt. cent. 3. Epiſt. 59. 
269. 35 

: 3. When Fonteius and Vipſanus were Conſuls, 
there was a boy of but nine years of age (Martial 
calls him Addas), who within the compaſs of one 
day ran 75 miles. Solin. c. 6. p. 191. Plin. J. 7. 
c. 20. p. 167, Fulgoſ. I. 1. c. 6. p. 146. 

4. But that amazes me (ſaith Lipſius) which 
Pliny ſets down of Pholonides the courier, or foot- 
poſt, that he diſpatched, in nine hours of the day, 
1200 furlongs, even as far as from Scycione to 
Elis, and returned from thence by the third hour 
of the night. Plin. l. 2. c. 71. p. 35. Lip). Epiſt. 
cent. 3. Ep. 59. p. 269. Solin. c. 6. p. 191. 

5. There was one Philippus, a young man, a 
ſoldier, arid one of the guard to Alexander the 
Great, who on foot and armed, and with his wea- 
pons in his hand, did attend the King, for 500 
furlongs, as he rode in his chariot. Lyſimachus 
often proffered him his horſe; but he would not 
accept him. The ſpace he ran is leſs wonderful, 
than his performing it under ſuch a weight of 

Lip. ibid. p. 270. | 
6. King Henry the Fifth of England was fo 
ſwift in running, that he, with two of his Lords, 
without bow or other engine, would take a wild 
buck or doe in a large park. Baker's Chr. p. 256. 

7. Harold, the ſon of Canutus the Second, ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of England: he, 
was ſurnamed Harefoot, becauſe he ran as ſwift 
as a hare. Zuing. vol. 2. I. 5. p. 388. 

8. Ethus, King of the Scots, was of that ſwift- 
neſs, that he almoſt reached that of ſtags and 
greyhounds : he was therefore vulgarly called Ali- 
pes, winged-foot: though otherwiſe unfic for go- 
verniment, being cowardly, and a ſlave of plea- 
ſure. Zuing. ibid. p. 388. | 

9. Starchaterus, the Suecian, was a valiant gi- 
ant, excelling in ſtrength of body, and of incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs of foor; ſo that in the compaſs of 
one day he ran out of the Upper Sweden into 
Denmark, a journey which other men could hard- 
ly perform in the compaſs of twelve days, though. 


on horſeback. Zuing. ibid. p. 388. 


10. The Piechi are a fort of footmen who attend 
upon the Turkiſh Emperor; and when there is 
occaſion, are diſpatched here and there with his 


orders or meſſages: they run with ſuch admirable. 


{wiftneſs, that with a little pole-ax, and a phial of 
1 | ſweet 
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ſweet waters in their hands, they will, run from 

onſlantinople to Adrianople in a day and a night, 
which is, about 160 Roman miles. L/. Epiſt. 
cent. 3. Ep. 59. P. 271. 

11. Aare den a Spaniard, was of that ſtrength 
and ſwiktgeſs, that with a ram laid on bis ſhoulder, 
he'e walled any other in the race that was to be 
OW py time. Zuing. ibid. vel. 2. J. 5 5. 388. 

' 12. Under the Emperor Leo, who ſucceeded 
Marcian, there was a Greek named Indacus, a 
valiant man, and of wonderful footrnanſhip ; he 
would run faſter than any other of the Athenian 
or Spartan footmen before mentioned. One might 
ſee him at parting, but he vaniſhed preſently like 
lightning, ſeeming as if he flew over mountains 
and ſteep places, rather than run: he could rid 


more ground in one day, without being weary, 


than the beſt poſt could have done with ſo,many 
horſes, 
ing in any place: when he had made in a day 
much more way than a poſt could do with all his 
ſpecd, the next day he returned to the place from 
whence he departed the day before, and went again 
from thence the next day for ſome other place, 
and never ſtopped running, nor did ſtay long 
in any place. Camer. Hor. Sue. en. . . 75. 


P. 343. Zuing. vol. 2. J. 5. P. 388. Lipl. ul 


cent. 3. Ep. 59. P. 270. 
13. Polymneſtor, a boy of Mileſia, was Ter by 


his mother to keep goats, under a maſter Who was 


- the owner of them: while he was in this employ- 


ment, he purſued a hare in ſport, overtook and 
caught her; which known, he was by his maſter 
brought to the Olympic games; and there, as vic- 
tor in the race, gained the ground, in the forty- 
ſixth Olympiad, ſaith Bocchus. 


p. 190. 


14. They have caſquis or poſts in Peru, which 


are to carry tidings or letters; for which purpoſe 
they had houſes a league and a half aſunder; and 
running each man to the next, they would run 
fifty leagues | in a day and a night, Purch. Pilg. 
tem. 1. J. 9. c. 9. § 2. p. 1066. . 

. The Ruche are a tribe of the Arabians, not 
rich, but in agility of body miraculous ; and ac- 
count it a ſhame if one of their footmen be van- 
qu.ſhed by two horſemen; nor is any amongſt 
them fo flow, that he will not outgo the ſwifteſt 
horſe, be the journey ever fo long. Purcb. Pilg. 
tom. 1.1. 6. c. 1 2. p. 708. 


of releaſe as he could take, without ſtay- 


Solin. c. 6. 
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of Men of Ex pedition in their INN tid great 
Diſpatch in other Affairs. 


1. 1105 Sempronius Gracchus, a ſmart 
young wan, ſet out from Amphiſſa, and, 
with change of horſes, upon the third Gay arrived 
at Delia Lv. , 37. 7 
2. M. Cato, with wonderful ſpeed, came from 
Hidrantum to Rome upon the fifth day, Lip/. 
Ep. cent, 3. Ep. 50. p. 272. 
3. Julius Czlar, with incredible expedition, 
55 often ſuch journeys, that in his litter he 
would travel at the rate of one hundred miles a 
day; he came from Rome to Rhodanus (ſaith 
Plutarch) upon the eighth day: that is about 800 
miles. Lipſ. ibid. p. 272. 
4. Icelus, the freedman of Galba, outwent him 
Fa for (as Plutarch faith) to bring his patron the 
news of Nero's death, and to congratulate his ar- 
rival to the empire, he went from ] Rome, and up- 


on the ſeventh day came to Clunia, w hich i 1s almoſt 


the middle of Spain. Lipſ. ibid. p. 272. 

5. Mithridates (faith Appianus) with change of 
horſes, mealured one thouland furlongs in one 
day: that 1s one hundred and twenty-five Roman 
miles. Lipſ. ibid. p. 273. 

6. Beyond him went Hannibal (as ſaith the ſame 
Appianus), who being overthrown by Scipio, with 
one in his company, came in two days and two 
nights to Adrumetum, which is about three hun- 
dred ſeventy and five miles; that is, in a day and 
a night. one hundred eighty-ſeven miles and a half, 
Lip. ibid. p. 273. 

7. Yet was he alſo outſtripped by that meſſen- 
ger, which was ſent by Maximus to the Senate of 
Rome, to carry news of the death of Maximinus. 
He ran, faith Capitolinus, with that poſt-haſte, 
that (changing horſes) upon the fourth day from 
Aquileia he got to Rome, ſeven hundred ninety- 
ſeven miles, which is almoſt two hundred miles 
for a day and a night. Capitol. 

8. 1iberius Cætar, when his brother Druſus lay 
ſick in Germany, changing his chariot horſes only 
three times, in a night and a day diſpatched a 
journey of two hundred miles, and finding him 
dead, he accompanied his corple out of Germany 
to Rome all the way on foot. Seton. in Tiberio, 
P. 12%. Val. Max. I. 5. Cc. 5. P. 146. 


9. John Lepton ot Kepwick, in the county of | 


York, Eſquire, one of the grooms of the privy- 
| chamber 
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namber to King James, undertook: for a wager to 
ide fix days together betwixt York and London, 
eing ſeven ſcore and ten miles, and he performed 
t accordingly, to the greater praiſe of his ſtrength 
Inn acting, than his difcretion in undertaking it. 
He firſt ſet out from Alderſgate, May the 20th, 
peing Monday, Anno Dom. 1606, and accom- 
5 liſhed his journey every day before it was dark. 
After he had finiſhed his journey at York to the 
A amiration of all men, Monday the 27th of the 
me month, he went from York, and came to 
he Court at Greenwich to his Majeſty upon 
aeſday, in as freſh and cheerful a manner, as 
hen he firſt began. Full. Worthies, p. 231. 
Fork. Sanderſ. Hiſt. of k. James, Anno 1606, 
$. 333. Toth, Annaliſt, p. 201. 
® 10. In the year 1619, the 17th of July, one 
-nard Calvert of Andover, rode from St. 
eorge's church in Southwark to Dover ; from 
thence paſſed, by barge, to Calais in France; and 
om thence returned back to St, George's church 
Se ſame day; ſetting out about three o'clock in 
he morning, and returned about eight o'clock 
Ih the evening freſh and hearty. Baker's Chron. 
. 60;. Stowe's Chron. p. 1032. 
11. Oſterly-houſe in Middlelex was built in the 
Park by Sir Thomas Greſham, who there magni- 
Fcently entertained and lodged Queen Elizabeth; 
Per Majeſty found fault with the court of this 
Pouſe as too great, affirming that it would appear 
ore handſome, if divided with a wall in the 
Piddle. Whereupon Sir Thomas, in the night- 
me, ſent for. workmen to London (money com— 
Pand« all things), who ſo ſpeedily and ſilently ap— 
Wicd to their buſineſs, that the next morning 
Wicovered the court double, which the night had 
fc lingle before: it is doubtful whether the 
7 Nocen next day was more contented with the 
Pontormity to her fancy, or more pleaſed with 
= he ſurprize, and ſudden performance thereof. 
4 Fall. Moribies, P. 177. Middleſex. 
1 12. Sir Thomas More was Lord Chancellor of 
=" ngland in which place he demeaned himſelf 
ich great integrity, and with no leſs expedition. 
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= Wn teſtimony of the latter, it is recorded, that call- 
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ng for the next cauſe, it was returned unto him, 


lere are no more to be heard; all fuits in that 


ourt depending, and ready for hearing, being 
nally determined; whereupon a poet wrote thus: 


hen More ſome years bad Chancellor been, 
No more ſuits did remain: 
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be ſame ſhall never more be ſeen, 
Till More be there again. 


Full. Worthies, P- 203, 209. London. 


13. In Fabius Urſinus, a child but of eleven 
years of age, there was fo rare a mixture of in- 
vention and memory, that he could, unto five or 
lix ſeveral perſons at the ſame time, dictate the 
words and matter of ſo many ſeveral epiſtles, ſome 
ſerious, ſome jocular, all of difizrent arguments ; 


returning after every ſhort period from the laſt to 


the firſt, and fo in order; and in the concluſion, 
every epiſtle ſhould be ſo cloſe, proper and cohe- 
rent, as if it alone had been intended. Dr. Rey- 
nold's Treatiſe of the Paſſions, p. 14. 

14. Philip de Comines, Knight and Lord of 
Argenton, Privy Counſellor to Lewis the Eleventh 
King of France, was a perſon of ſuch rare and 
quick parts, that he often indited at one time, to 
four Secretaries, ſeveral letters of weighty affairs, 
with as great facility and readineſs, as if he had 
but one matter in hand. Danit. in the Life of 
Comines, prefixed to his Hiſtory. 

15. Anthony Perenot, Cardinal Grenvel, ſome— 
times tired five Secretaries at once, with dictating 
letters to them, and that in ſeveral tongues, for he 
underſtood many languages: none of that age ſur- 
paſſed him for eloquence: he was Biſhop of Arras 
at twenty-four years of age, and had audience in 
the Council of Trent, for the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, where he made a quick and elegant oration. 
Strada. Clark's Mir. c. 77. p. 349. | 
16. Sir Thomas Lakes was born in the-pariſh of 
St. Michael in Southampton, and paſſing through 
ſeveral under offices, at laſt became Secretary of 
State to King James. So incredible was his dexte- 
rity, that at the ſame time he would indite, write 
and diſcourſe more exactly than molt men could 
ſeverally perform them. Full. Wortbies, p. 9. 
Hantfhire. 2 

17. For vigour and quickneſs of ſpirit, I take it 
that Caius Cæſar the Dictator went beyond all 
men. It was reported of him, that he could write, 
read, indite letters, and withal give audience to 
perſons, and hear their buſineſs all at one time, 
And being employed (as it is well known) in great 
and important affairs, he ordinarily indited letters 
to four Secretaries at once: and when he was 
freed from other greater buſineſs, he would at other 
times find work for ſeven of them at one time. 


Plin. J. 7. c. 25. Pp. 168, N 
: 18. Hen- 
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18. Henricus ab Heers mentions a young man of 
fourteen years of age, who uſed to dictate to four 
of his ſchool-fellows four different verſes, and at 
the ſame time made a fifth himſelf, He was called 
the youth with the great memory: he afterwards 
applied himſelf to phyſick, wherein he is a practi- 
tioner (ſaith he) this year, 1630.' Henric. ab 


Heers, Obſ. Med. Il. 1. Obſ. 1 3. p. 131. 


19. It is ſaid of Adrian the Emperor, that he 
uſed to write, dictate, hear others diſcourſe, and 
talk with others at the ſame time; and that he ſo 
comprehended all public accounts, that every di- 
ligent maſter of a family underſtood not ſo well 
the affairs of; his own private houſe. Spartan. 

- YO. 
8 22 King Henry the Seventh had occaſion to 
ſend a meſſenger to the Emperor Maximilian, 
about a buſineſs that required haſte; he thought 
none more fit for this employment than Mr. Tho- 
mas Wolſey, then his chaplain: he called him, gave 
him his errand, and bade him make all the ſpeed he 
could. Wolſey departed from the King at Rich- 
mond about noon, and by the next morning was 
got to Dover, and from thence by noon next day 


was come to Calais, and by night was with the 


Emperor, to whom declaring his meſſage, and 
having a preſent diſpatch, he rode that night back 
to Calais, and the night following came to the 
court at Richmond: the next morning he preſented 


| himſelf before the King, who blamed him for not 


being gone, the matter requiring haſte. To whom 
Wolfey anſwered, © That he had been with the 
Emperor, diſpatched the buſineſs, and ſhewed the 
Emperor's letter,” The King wondered much at 
his ſpeed, beſtowed preſently upon him the deanery 
of Lincoln, and ſoon after made him his Almoner. 
This was the firſt riſe of that afterwards great Pre- 
late, Cardinal Wolſcy. Baker's Chron. p. 375. 
Hiſt, of the Life and Death of Cardinal Weljey, ty 
Mr. Cavendiſh, c. 2. P. 167. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Fatneſs and Unwieldineſs of fome Men, and 
the Lightne/s of the Bodies of others. 


J Raſmus tells us of the Gordn, that whereas 
other nations were ufed to make choice of 


th:ir Kings for ſome real excellency or virtue they 
had in them above others, theſe people had a 
cultom to adyance him to the throne. of their 


kingdom, who was the fatteſt and moſt corpulent 


= 
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that could be found: perhaps being of a peacea. 


ble diſpoſition of themſelves, they would have their 
Princes (whom they could no otherwiſe reſtrain) 


to be clogged, at leaſt, with fetters of fleſh, leſt Þ 5 5 


they ſhould prove over- active, and more ſtirring 
than was conducive to their quiet. I know not 


what eaſe can be expected from him who is be- 


come a burthen to himſelf, as ſome of the follow 
ing perſons were. Eraſ. in Adag. 2 55 


5M 


I. Zacutus ſpeaks of a young man who was 


grown to that huge thickneſs and fatneſs, that he 


could ſcarce move himſelf, much leſs was he able 
to go or ſet one ſtep forward: he continually fat in 


a chair; ofrentimes he was oppreſſed with that 
difficulty of breathing, 
choaked; he was in perpetual fear of being ſuffo- 
cated, or that he ſhould ſpeedily die of an apo- 
plexy, convulſion, aſthma, or fit. He was after- 
wards cured by Zacutus himſelf, See Zacut. Lufir, 
Prax. Adm. I. 3. Obſ. 108. p. 416. 


that he ſeemed to be 


2. Polyeuctus Sphettius was a man of great cor- 


pulency : he one time made a long oration amongſt 
the Athenians, to perſuade them to enter into a 
war with King Philip of Macedon: in the ſpeak- 


ing of which, by reaſon of the heat and his own 
fat, he had frequent recourſe to a bottle of water 


which he had about him for that purpoſe. 
he had ended, Phocion roſe up: And my ma- 
ſters,” ſaid he, © is it fit to give credit to this man 
concerning the management of a war? What think 
you would become of him in the midſt of a battle 
when his helmet and breaſt- plate were on, ſeeing 
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he is in ſuch danger of death with the bare labour 


of ſpeaking ?” Plut. in Phocione, p. 746. 
field's Hiftory improved, p. 42. : 

3. Dionyſius (the fon of that Clearchus who 
was the firſt tyrant in Heraclea), by reaſon of his 
voluptuous life, and exceſſive feeding, became fo 
corpulent, that he was oppreſſed with difficulty of 
breathing, and in a continual fear of ſuffocation ; 
whereupon his phyſicians appointed, that as oft as 


Trencb- 


he fell into a profound ſleep, they would prick his 
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ſides and belly with very long and ſharp needles: 1 2 
he felt nothing while they paſſed through the fat, 
but when they touched upon the ſenſible fleſh, then 


he awaked. To ſuch as demanded juſtice he gave 
anſwers, oppoſing a cheſt betwixt him and them, 
to cover all the reſt of his body, fo that nothing 
He died in 
the fifty - fifth year of his age, when he had reigned WM 


but his face did appear without it. 


thirty-three years, excelling all che Kings his pre- 
deceſſors 
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F deceſſors for humanity and eaſineſs of acceſs. 


Alben eus, l. 12. c. 12. p. 549 · lian. Var, Hiſt. 


1.9. 6. 13. P. 242. on F069 
4. Sactius King of Spain, fon of Ranimirus, 


£1] carried ſuch a heap of fat, that thence he was 
called Craſſus; being now grown a burthen to 


himſelf, and having left almoſt nothing untried 

to be quit of it, at length, by the advice of 
Garcia King of Navarre, he made peace with 
Miramoline King of Corduba, went over to him, 


was honourably received, and in his court was 


ured by an herb preſchbed by the phyſicians of 
hat King. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mir. l. g. c. 2. p. 274. 
5. Gabriel Fallopius tells, that he ſaw a man 
ho being extremely fat, his {kin was ſo thickened, 
that he loſt all feeling. Douat. ibid. p. 274. 
6. Philetas of Coos, was an excellent critick, 
und a very good poet in the time of Alexander 
pe Great, but withal he had a body of that ex- 
Reeding leanneſs and lightneſs, that he commonly 
Pore ſhoes of lead, and carried lead about him, 
Bf at ſome time or other he ſhould. be blown 
way with the wind. Cel. J. II. c. 13. p. 502. 
yr. Hiſt. Poet. tom. 1. Athen. J. 1 2. c. 13. p. 552. 
7. Ptolomæus Euergetes, the ſeventh King of 
gypt, by reaſon of his ſenſuality and luxurious 
fe, was grown,” ſaith Poſſidonius, © to a vaſt 
bulk: his belly was ſwollen with fat, his waſte ſo 
thick, that ſcarce any man could compatrs it with 
Poth his arms: he never came out of his palace on 
Woot, but he always leaned upon a ſtaff, His fon 
Alexander (who killed his mother) was much 
Watter than he; ſo that he was not able to walk, 
nleſs he ſupported himſelf with two crutches.” 
lian. Hiſt. l. 9. c. 14. p. 244. Athen. Deip. l. 12. 
112. 2. 549, 550. | 

= 5. Agatharcides tells of Magan, who reigned 
Wity years in Cyrene, and living in peace, and 
Nowing in luxury, he grew to a prodigious cor- 
pulency in his latter years, inſomuch that at laſt he 
Was ſuffocated with his own fat, which he had 
gained by his idleneſs, ſloth, and exceſlive glut- 
ony. Atben. J. 1 2. c. 12. p. 550; 

. 9. Panaretus, the ſcholar of Arcecilaus the 
Philoſopher, was in great eſtimation with Ptolo— 
maus Euergetes, and was retained by him with an 
annual ſtipend of twelve talents. It is ſaid of this 


* 18 


wan that he was exceeding lean and ſlender: not- 


ehſtanding which, he never had any occaſion to 


g gconlulr any phyſician, but paſſed his whole life in 


woſt entire and perfect health. ber. J. 12. 


13. P. 562. 
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10. I have ſeen a young Fnpliſhman who was 
carried throughout all Italy, and ſuffered not 
himſelf to be feen without the payment of money : 
he was of that monſlrous bulk both in fatneſs and 
thickneſs, that the Duke of Mantua and -Mont- 
ſerat, commanded his picture to be drawn to the 
life naked, as of a thing altogether extraordinary. 


Donat. Hift. Mifab.l. g. c. 2. p. 274. 


11. Vitus a Matera, was a learned Philoſopher 
and Divine, but ſo fat, that he was not able to 
get up a pair of ſtairs: he breathed with great 
difficulty; nor could he ſleep lying along without 
preſent danger of ſuffocation. All this is well 
known to moſt of the ſtudents in Naples. Denat. 
bid. p. 274. 

12. Anno 1520, there was a nobleman born in 
Diethmarſia, but lived ſome time in the city of 
Stockholm in Sweden; this man was ſent to priton 
by the command of Chriſtian the Second, King 
of Denmark: when he came to the prifon door, 
ſuch was his extreme corpulency, that they who 
conducted him were not able to thruſt him 1n at 
it. The guard that went to convey him thithe 
were to haſten back to aſſiſt in the torturing of 
ſome other perſons; fo that being extremely angry 
to be thus delayed, they thruſt him aide into a 
corner thereabouts, and by this means the man 
eſcaped being put into priſon, as was intended. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1. 2. p. 279. 

13. Pope Leo the tenth of that name, had ſo 
mighty a belly, and was ſo extremely corpulent, 
that to this very day his fatneſs 1s proverbial in 
Rome: ſo that when they would detertbe a man 
that is very fat, they were wont to {x of him, that 
he is as fat as Pope Leo. Zuing. 
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14. Nov. 10, 1750 
at Malden in Eifez :; n 
largeit man living, or hat ever livec 
this iſland; he weighed forty two ſtone and an 
half horteman's weight, wh. 
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which is five hundred 
weight one quarter and feven pounds; and not 
being very tall, his body was of an altonithin 
bulk, and his legs were as big as a middling man's 
body. He was an active man till a year or two 
before his death, when his corpulency fo over- 
powered his ſtrength, that his life was a burden, 
and his death a deliverance: his coſtn was three 
feet ſix inches over the itoulders, ix feet ſ 


[cer leven 
inches long, and three feet deep; a way was cut 


through the wall and ſtair- caſe, to let the corpſe 
down inte the ſhop; it was drawn vpon 4 carriage 
() : to 


— 
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to the church, and let down into the vault by 
the help of a flider and pulleys. He left a widow 
big with her ſixth child. Gent. Mag. Nov. 1750. 


CHAT. XXIV. 
Of the Longevity, or Length of Life in ſome Perſons. 


E who hath but dipped into anatomy, can 
eaſily apprehend that the life of man hangs 
upon very flender threads; conſidering this, with 
the great variety of difeaſes that lie in ambuſh 
ready to ſurpriſe us, and the multitude of accidents 
that we are otherwiſe liable unto, it is not the leaſt 
of wonders that any man ſhould have his life drawn 
out but to a moderate ſpace: and yet the follow- 
ing inſtances ſhew, that this crazy and frail tene- 
ment has ſometimes indured ſeveral ages. 

1. There is a memorial entered upon the wall 
of the cathedral of Peterborough tor one who 
being ſexton thereof, interred two Queens therein, 
Katharine Dowager, and Mary of Scotland, more 
than fifty years intervening betwixt their feveral 
{epultures. This long-lived ſexton alſo buried 
two generations, and laid the inhabitants of that 
place in the grave twice over. Full. }/orth. p. 293. 
Narthamptonſhire. | | 

2. Richard Chamond, Eſquire, received at 
God's hand an extraordinary favour of long life; 
in ſerving in the office of a Juſtice of Peace almoſt 
lixty years; he faw above fifty {ſeveral judges of the 
weſtern circuit, was uncle and great uncle to three 
hundred at the leaſt, and ſaw his youngeſt child 
above forty years of age. Full. Worth, p. 211. 
Cornwall, Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 18. 

3. Garcias Aretinus hved toa hundred and four 
vears in a continued ſtate of good health, and de- 
ceaſed without being ſeized with any apparent 

_ diſeaſe, only perceiving his ſtrength ſomewhat 
weakened, Thus writes Petrarch of him, to 
whom Garcias was great grandfather by the father's 
tide, Fulgeſ. I. 8. c. 14, P. 1098. 

4. © A while ſince in Herefordſhire, at their 
May-games,” faith my Lord Bacon, * there was 
a morrice-dance of eight men, whole years 
put together made up eight hundred, that which 
was wanting of an hundred in ſome, ſuperabound- 
ing in others.” Hakew. Apol. l. 3. c. 1. § 6. p. 165. 
Verulam, Hiſt. Life and Death, p. 135. | 

5. I have been credibly informed, that William 


Pawlet, Marquis of Wincheſter, and Lord Treas» 


ſurer of England twenty years together, who died 


in the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth, was born 


in the laſt year of Henry the Sixth: he lived in 
all an hundred and ſix years and three quarters, 
and odd days, during the reign of nine Kings 
and Queens of England. He ſaw, ſaith ano. 
ther, the children of his children's children, to 
the number of an hundred and three, and died 
1572. Baker's Chron. p. 502, Hakew. Apol. I. 3. 
c. 1. 6. Pp. 166. Full, Worth. Hantſhire, p. 8. 

6. Georgias Leontinus, a famous philoſopher, 8 


lived in health till he was an hundred and eight 
years of age: and when it was aſked him by what 
means he attained to ſuch a fulneſs of days? his 
anſwer was, by not addicting himſelf to any volup- = 
tuous living. Bacon's Hiſt. Life and Death, p. 110, 
7. Moſt memorable is the inſtance of Cornarus 
the Venetian, who being in his youth of a ſickl ß, 
body, began to eat and drink firſt by meaſure toa 
certain weight, thereby to recover his health; this 
cure turned by uſe into a diet, that diet into an 
extraordinary long life, even of an hundred years 
and better, without any decay of his ſenſes, and 
with a conſtant enjoyment of his health, Bacon , 
ibid. Þ. 134. | 12 
8. Mr. Carew in his Survey of Cornwall, at- 
ſures us upon his own knowledge, that fourlcore 
and ten years of age is ordinary there in every % 
place, and in moſt perſons accompanied with an 
able uſe of the body and ſenſes. One Polezew, ? 2 
ſaith he, lately living, reached to one hundred 
and thirty: a kinſman of his to one hundred and 


twelve. One Beauchamp to one hundred and 


fix. And in the pariſh where himſelf dwelt, he 
profeſſed to have remembered the deceaſe of four 
Within fourteen weeks ſpace, whoſe years added 
together, made up the ſum of three hundred and 
forty. The ſame Gentleman made this epitaph * 
uponone BrawneanIriſhman, but a Corniſh beggar. 


lere Brawne the quondam beggar lies, 
Who counted by his tale 
Some ſiyſcore winters and above, 
Such virtue is in ale. 
Ale was his meat, his drink, bis cloth, 
Ale did his death deprive : 
And could be ſtill have drunk his ale, 


He had been ſtill alive. 


9. Democritus of Abdera, a moſt ſtudious and I 3 
learned Philoſopher, who ſpent all his life in the 
contemplation and inveſtigation of things, pod 3 

$298? 3 6 


ved in great ſolitude and poverty, yet did arrive 
o an hundred and nine years. Verulam, Hiſt, 
% and Death, p. 101. 
10. Galcria Capiola, a player and a dancer, 
as brought upon the ſtage as a novice, in what 
car of her age is not known; but ninety-nine 


VB after, at the dedication of the theatre by 


Pompey the Great, ſhe was ſhewn upon the ſtage 
gain, not now for an actreſs, but a wonder. 

Neither was this all, for after that, in the ſolemnities 
For the life and health of Auguſtus, ſhe was ſhewn 
ppon the ſtage the third time. Verulam, ib. p. 160. 
11. William Poſtel, a Frenchman, lived to an 


ended and well nigh twenty years, and yet the 
op of his beard on the upper lip was black, and 
Y t grey at all. Verulam, ibid. p. 134. 

„ 12. Johannes Summer-Matterus, my great- 
By andfather by the mother's fide, of an ancient 


om he had a on, at whoſe wedding, which was 
Fenty years after, the old man was preſent, and 
ed fix years after that; fo that he completed an 
ondred and twenty-ſix, without complaining of 
ny more grievous accidents than this, that he 
ould not run by reaſon of his wind. Six years 
ZXZDetore his death, my father's grand-child diſ- 
ourſing with him, he told him, that there were in 
hat dioceſe ten men yet left who were more aged 
an himſelf. Plateri Ołſ. l. 1. p. 233, 234. 
13. In the laſt taxation, number and review 
f che eighth region of Italy, there were found in 
ee roll, faith Pliny, four-and- fifty perſons of an 
undred years of age: ſeven-and-fitty of an hun- 
red and ten: two of an hundred and twenty- 
Ne: four of an hundred and thirty: as many 
Wat were of an hundred and thirty-five, or an 
Wuadred and thirty ſeven years old: and laſt of 
So II three men of an hundred and forty. And 
us ſearch was made ia the times of Veſ paſian the 
- ther and fon. Plin. l. . c. 29. Verul. Hiſt. 
Lend Death, p. 108, 109, 110. 
14. Galen, the great Phyfician, who flouriſhed 
bout the reign of Antoninus the Emperor, is 
id to have lived one hundred and forty years. 
From the time of his twenty-eighth year, he was 
ever ſeized with any ſickneſs, ſave only with a 
iht fever, for one day only. The rules he 
x dblerved, were, not to eat nor drink his fill, nor 
seat any thing raw, and to carry always about 
—* m tome perfume, Fulgo/. I. 8. c. 14. P. 1096, 
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1 5. James Sands, of Horborne, in Staffordſhire, 


near Birmingham, lived an hundred and forty 


years, and his wife one hundred and twenty; and 
died about ten years paſt. He outlived five 
leaſes of twenty one years a-picce, made unto 
him after he was married. Full. Worth. p. 47. 
Staffordſhire, 

16. I myſelf,” ſaich Sir Walter Rawieigh, 
© knew the old Counteſs of Deſmond of Tnche- 
quin in Munſter, who lived in the year 1589, 
and many years ſince; who was married in Edward 
the Fourth's time, and held her jointure from 
all the Earls of Deſmond ſince then; and that this 
is true, all the gentlemen and noblemen in Mun- . 
{ter can witneſs. The Lord Bacon caſts up her 
age to be an hundred and forty at the leaſt, adding 

-vithal, Ter per vices dentiſſe, that ſhe recovered her 


teeth (after the caſting of them) three ſeveral 


times. Rawleigh Hiſt. World, l. I. c. 5. JF. P. 166. 
Full. Worth. p. 310. Northumberland. 

17. Thomas Parr, ſon of John Parr, born at 
Alberbury, in the pariſh of Winnington, in Shrop— 
ſhire, was born in the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth, anno 1483: at eighty years he married his 
firſt wife Jane; and in the ſpace of thirty-two. 
years had but two children by her, both of them 


ſhort-lived; the one hved but a month, the other 


but a few years. Being aged an hundred and 
twenty, he fell in love with Katherine Nlilton, 
and with remarkable ſtrength got her with child. 
He lived to above one hundred and fifty years. 
Two months before his death he was brought up 
by Thomas Earl of Arundel to Weſtminſter: he 
ſlept away moſt of his time, and is thus character- 
ited by an eye-witnets of him, 


From head to hoel his body bad all over 
A quickſet, thicxſet, nat'ral bairy cover. 


Change of air and diet, better in itſelf, but worſe 
for him, with the trouble of many viſitants, or 
ſpectators rather, ate conceived to have accelerated 
his death, which happened at Wettminſter, No- 
vember the fifteenth, anno 1354, he was buried 
in the Abbey Church there. Full. Forth. p. 11. 
Shropſhire. Barthol. Hiſt. Anatom. cent. 5. hiſt. 28. 

P. 47, 48. 3 | 
18. Titus Fullonius of Bononia, in the Cenſor- 
ſhip of Claudius the Emperor (the years being 
exactly reckoned, on purpole to prevent all fraud), 
was found to have lived above one hundred and 
fifty 


% 
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fitcy y ears. And L. Tertulla of Arminium, in 
the Cenſorſhip of Veſpafian, was found to have 
Iived one hundred thirty-ſeven years. Fulgy/. l. 8. 
8 T4; p. 1092, £093. 

Franciſcus Alvarez faith, that he ſaw Al- 
dun Mare. chief Biſhop of Athiopia, being then 
of the age of one bundred and fifty years. Hate- 
well, Apol. I. 3. c. 1. § 6. p. 163 

20. There came a man of Bengal to the Portu- 
gueze in the Eaſt Indies, who was three hundred 
thirty-five years old; the aged men of the country 
teſtified that they had heard their anceſtors ſpeak 
.of his great age. Though he was not book-learn- 
ed, yet was he a ſpeaking chronicle of the fore- 
paſſed times: his teeth had ſometimes fallen out, 
yet others came up in their room. For this his 
nuraculous age, the Sultan of Cambaia had al- 
lowed him a penſion to live on, which was con- 
tinued by the Portugueze Governor there, when 
they had diſpoſſeſſed the Sultan aforeſaid. Purcb. 
Pilg.p. 481. Barthol. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 5. Hiſt. 28. 
p. 46. Camerar. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 68. P. 278. 
Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. 6. clafſ. 10. c. 6. p. 342. 

21. Johannes de Temporibus, or John of Times, 
ſo called becauſe of the ſundry ages he lived in: 
he was Armour-bearer to the Emperor Charles the 
Great, by whom he was alſo made Knight. Being 
a man of great temperance, ſobriety, and content- 
ment of mind in his condition of life, reſiding 
partly in Germany where he was born, and partly 
in France, lived unto the ninth year of the Em- 

eror Conrade, and died at the age of three hun- 
Gred and threeſcore and one year, anno 1128 
(1146, faith Fulgoſus), and may well be reckoned 
as a miracle of nature. Yincent. le Blanc's Travels, 
tom. 1. C. 2 2. P. 80. Verſteg. Reſtit. of Decayed In- 
tellig. p. 323. Baker's Chron, p. 73. Hakew. 
Apol. . 3. c. I. f b. 5. 165. | 

22. That which is written by Monſieur Beſan- 
neera (a French Gentleman) in the relation of Cap- 
tain Laudonneirei's ſecond voyage to Florida, is 
very ſtrange, and not unworthy to be ſet down at 
large: Our men,” faith he, “regarding the age 
of their Paracouſſy, or Lord of the Country, be- 
gan to queſtion with him thereabout :” whereunto 
he made anſwer, that he was the firſt living ori- 
ginal from whence five generations were deſcended, 
ſhewing them withal another old man, which far 
exceeded him in age; and this man was his father, 
who ſeemed rather a ſkeleton than a living body, 
for his ſinews, his veins and arteries, his bones and 
other parts, appeared ſo clearly, through his ſkin, 
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mountains live yet ngery 


that a man might eaſily tell them, and diſcern them 
one from another. Alſo his age was ſo great that 
the good man had loft his fight, and could not 
{peak without great pain. Monheur de Ottigny 
having ſeen ſo ſtrange a ſight, turned to the younger 
of theſe two old men, praying him to vouchſafe to 
anſwer to that which he demanded touching his 
age. Ihen called he a company of Indians, and 
{triking twice upon his thigh, and laying his hands 
upon two of them, he ſhewed by ſigns, that theſe 

two were his ſons: again ſtriking upon their thighs, 
he ſhewed him others not ſo old, which were the Y 


children of the two firſt ; and thus continued he in 


the ſame manner to the fifth generation, But 
though this old man had his father alive more ola 
than himſelf, and that both their hairs were as 
white as poſſible, yet it was told them, that they 
might yet live thirty or forty years more by the 
courſe of nature, though the younger of them both 


was not leſs than two hundred and fifty years old. 


Fulgeſ. l. 8. c. 14. p. 1098. Verul. Hift. Life and 
Death, p. 132. Hakew. Apol. I. 3. c. 1. 6. p. 169, 
170. Purchg/. Pilgr. tom. 1.1. 8. c. 8. F 2. p. 961. 
23. That is a rarity which is recited by Thua- 
nus, that Emanuel Demetrius, a man of obſcure 
birth and breeding, lived one hundred and three 
years: his wife w 8 aged ninety and nine; ſne 
had been married to him ſeyenty- five years: the 
one ſurvived the other but three hours, and were 


both buried together at Delph. Johuſt. N. Hiſt. 
claſſ. 10. c. 6. p. 342. EE 
24. In the kingdom of Caſubi the men are of 
good ſtature, ſomewhat tawny : the people in 
theſe parts live long, ſometimes above an hundred 
and fifty years, and they who retire behind the, 
Vincent. le Blanc's 
Travels, tom. 1. c. 34. p. _ 
25 Henry Jenkins, of 55 pariſ h of Bolton in 
Vorkehire, being produced as a Wi itnols, at the 
aſſiz es chere, to prove a way over a man's ground, i 
he then ſwore to near 150 years memory; for a: 
that time, he faid, he well remembered a way 
over that ground. And being cautioned by the 
Judge to beware what he ſwore, becauſe there were 
two men in Court, of above eighty years each, who i 
had ſworn they remembered no ſich way; he re- 
plied, ©* That thoſe men were boys to him.“ Upon 
which the Judge aſked thoſe men how old they 
took Jenkins to be? Who anſwered, They knew = 
him very well, but not his age, but that he was 3 Re 
very old-man when they were boys. Dr. Tancred nl: 
Robinſon, Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, 
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adds farther concerning this Henry Jenkins, that, 
1 pon his coming into his ſiſter's, kitchen to beg 
In alms, he aſked him how old he was? who, 
ter a little pauſing, ſaid, He was about an hun- 
red ſixty-two or three.” The Doctor aſked him, 
hat kings he remembered? He ſaid Henry VIII. 
What public thing he could longeſt remember? 
ee ſaid the fight at Flodden Field. Whether 
the king was there? He ſaid no, he was in France, 
und the Earl of Surrey was general. How old he 
as then? He ſaid about twelve years old. The 
Dofor looked into an old chronicle that was in the 
Pouſe, and found that the battle of Flodden Field 
as an hundred and fifty-two years before; that 
the Earl he named was General, and that Henry the 
| ighth was then at Tournay. Jenkins was a poor 
Han, and could neither write nor read, There 
ere alſo four or five in the ſame pariſh reputed to 
an hundred years old apiece, or within two or 
Ihree of it, who all ſaid he was an elderly man 
er fince they knew him. He died the 8th of 
Mecember, 1670, at Ellerton upon Swale, aged 
e hundred ſixty and nine years. Phileſ. Tran/. 


CHAP, XXV. 


f ; 2 HFibe memorable old Age of ſome, not accompanied 
B's with uſual Decays. 


HE philoſopher Cleanthes being one time 
: reproached with his old age, 1 would fain 
gone, ſaid he; © but when I conſider that I am 
very way in health, and well diſpoſed either for 
Fading or writing; then again I am contented to 
May.” This man was ſo free from the common in- 
mities of age, that he had nothing to complain 
The like vigour and ſufficiency, both in body 
d mind, by a rare indulgence of Nature, is 
imetimes granted to extremity of age. 

1. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Diſcovery of 
Pulana, reports, that the king of Aromaia, being 
in hundred and ten years old, came in a morning 
yn foot to him from his houſe, which was fourteen 
engliſh miles, and returned on foot the ſame day. 
ale. Apol. l. 3. c. 1. & 6. p. 166. l 
2. Buchanan, in his Scottiſh Hiſtory, towards the 
ter end of his firſt book, ſpeaking of the Or- 
ades, names one Lawrence, who dwelling in one 
* f thoſe iſlands, married a wiſe, aſter he was one 
A undred years of age: and that, when he was ſeven- 


| 8 


bis little boat, 
_ . 


= though in a rough and tempeſtu- 
No. 3. 


IE] years old, he feared not to go a fiſhing alone 


65 
ous ſea, Camerar. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 68. 
P. 277. Hakew. Apol. l. 3. c. 1. p. 166. ; 

2. Sigiſmundus Polcaſtrus, a phyſician and phi- 
loſopher at Padua, read there fifty years. In his 
old age he buried four ſons in a ſhort time. At ſe- 
venty years of age he married again ; and by this 
ſecond wife had three ſons; the eldeſt of which, 
called Antonius, he ſaw dignified with a degree 

n both laws. Jerome, another of his ſons, had his 

p ſet on his head by the hand of his aged father, 
who trembled and wept for joy: not long after 
which the old man died, aged ninety-four years. 
Schenck. Obſ. J. 4. OB. 4. Pp. 539. ; 

4.< Toſpeak nothing,” ſaith Platerus, © but what 
is yet freſh in memory, and whereof there are many 
witneſſes. My father Thomas Platerus, upon the 
death of my mother, his firſt wife, anno 1572, 
and in the 73d year of his age, marrying a ſecond 
time; within the compaſs of ten years he had fix 
children by her, two ſons, and four daughters : 
the youngeſt of the daughters was born in the 8 1ſt 
year of his age, two years before he died; who, if 
he was now alive in this year 1614, would be 
aged 115 years, and would have a grand-daughter 
of one year old by Thomas his ſon. And which is 
memorable betwixt two of his ſons; I Felix was 
born anno 1536, and Thomas 1 574, the dif- 
tance betwixt us being thirty-eight years; and yet 
this brother of mine, to whom J might have been 
grandfather, is all grey, and ſeems older than my- 
ſelf: poſſibly, becauſe he was gotten when my fa- 
ther was ſtricken in years. Plat. Ob/. l. 1.p. 275. 

5. M. Valerius Corvinus attained to the fulfil- 
ling of an hundred years: betwixt whoſe firſt and 
ſixth Conſulſhip there was the diſtance of forty- 
ſeven years, yet was he ſufficient (in reſpect of the 
entireneſs of his bodily ſtrength) not only for the 
moſt 1mportant matters of the commonwealth, 
but alſo for the exacteſt culture of his fields. A 
memorable example, both of a citizen, and maſter 
of a family. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 1 3. P. 236. Sa- 
Bellic. Exempl. I. 1. c. 7. p. 48. 

6. Nicholaus Leonicenus, famous in the age he 
lived, and an illuſtrator of Dioſcorides: he was 
in the ninety-ſixth year of his age, when Lan- 
gius heard him at Ferrara, where he had taught 
mofe than ſeventy years. He uſed to ſay, that he 
enjoyed a green and vigorous age, becaule he had 
delivered up his youth chaſte unto his man's 
eſtate. Melch. Adam. in Vit. Germ. Med. p. 141. 

7. Maſſiniſſa was the king of Numidia for 


ſixty years together, and excelled all other men, 
* | in 


— 
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in reſpect of the ſtrength of an admirable old 
age, as appears by the relation of Cicero. For no 
rain or cold could he be induced to cover his 
head. They ſay of him, that for ſome hours to- 
gether he would continue ſtanding in one and 
the ſame place, not moving a foot, till he had 
tired young men, who endeavoured to do the like. 
When he was to tranſact any affair ſitting, he would 
in his throne perſiſt oftentimes the Whole day, 
without turning his body on this or the other ſide, 
for a more ealy potture. When he was on horſe- 
back, he would lead his army, for the moſt part, 
both a complete day, and the whole night alſo: 

nor would he, in extreme age, remit any thing 
of that which he had been accuſtomed to do when 
he was young. After the eighty-ſixth year of his 
age, he begat a ſon, whoſe name was Methymna- 
tus: and whereas his land was waſte and deſart, 
he left, it fruitful by his continual endeavours in 
the cultivation of it. He lived till he was above 
ninety years of age. Val. Max. J. 8. c. 13.Þ. 236, 

237. Pin. Bit. J. 7. c. 14. p. 163. Solin. c. 4. 
p. 178. Zuing. vol. 2. l. 4. p. 337. Sabellic. 
Exempl. I. 1. c. 7. p. 46. 

8. Appius Claudius Cæcus, was blind for the 
ſpace of very many Pr ; yet, notwithſtanding 
he was burdened with this miſchance, he governed 
four ſons, five daughters, very many dependants 
upon him, yea, and the commonwealth itſelf, 
with abundance of prudence and magnanimity. 
The ſame perſon having lived fo long, that he was 
even tired with living; cauſed himſelf to be car- 
ried in his ſedan to the Senate, for no other pur- 
poſe than to perſuade them from making a diſ- 
honourable peace with king Pyrrhus. Val. Max. 
I. 8. 6. 1, 236. 

Gorgias Leontinus, the maſter of Iſocrates, 
and divers other excellent perſons, was in his own 
opinion a very fortunate man. For when he was 
in the hundred and ſeventh year of his age, being 
aſked, why he could tarry fo long in this life ? 
* Becauſe,” ſaith he, as have nothing whereof I 
can accuſe my old age.” Being entered upon an- 
other age, he neither found cauſe of complaint in 
this, nor left any in that which he had paſſed. 
Fal. Max. I. 8. c. 13. p. 237. Pim. 7. c. 48. P. 
174. Sabellic. Exemp. 1. I. c. 7. P. 47. 

10. Lemnius tells of one at Stockholm in Swe- 
den, in the reign of Guſtavus, father of Ericus, 
who at the age of one hundred married a wife of 
thirty years, and begat children of her; and ſaith 


7 
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at ſeveral ſtages, rode one thouſand furlongs in one 


moreover, that this man (as there are many others 1 2 
in that country) was of ſo freſh and green old 
age, that he ſcarce ſeemed to have reached more 
than fifty years. Camerar. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 63, 
P. 277. Lemnius de Ocult. Nat. Mir, J. 4. c. 24. 
11. Iſocrates, in the ninety-fourth year of his RE 
age, put forth that book of his, which he intitles ® 
Panathenaicus : he lived fifteen years after it, and 
in that extreme age of his, he was ſufficient for 
any work he undertook, both in ſtrength, judg-. 
ment, and memory. Zain, Theat.. pol. 2. J. 4. 


p. 337. Sabel. I. 1. c. 7. Pp. 47. $ 
12. Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, though he had 


_ attained to a very great age, yet was often ſeen to 1 
walk without ſhoes on his feet, or coat on his 


back, in froſt or ſnow; and this for no other 
cauſe than that, being now an old man, he might 4 
ive thoſe that were young an example of patience | 
and hardineſs. Zuin. vol. 2. J. 4. pP. 337. 
13. Aſclepiades the Pruſan, gave it out pub- 
licly, that no man ſhould eſteem of him as a phy- 
ſician, if ever he ſhould be ſick of any diſeaſe 


whatſoever; and indeed he credited his art, for 


having lived to old age without altering in his 
health, he at laſt fell headlong down a pair oo 258 
ſtairs, and died of the fall. Plin. Sab. J. 10. c. 8. 
p. 69. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. I. 4. p. 337. A 
14. Mithridates, King of . who for forty 
years managed a war agalnſt the Romans, enjoyed 
a proſperous health, and to the laſt of his life uſcd I 
to ride, to throw javelins, and on horſes diſpoſed © 


a witch, and that ſhe boiled men in a caul- 
on, with powerful ingredients, till ſhe reſtored | 8 
the aged unto youth again, The truth was, that, 
being a prudent woman, by continued exerciic mn: 
and hard labour, ſhe reſtored thoſe to health, nc 
who were ſoft and effeminate, and had corrup'- Wl 
ed their bodies by idleneſs and ſlotb. Much 
may be done this way to preſerye the body in is . 
vigou ll 


| 

| 

| 

day; and alſo could»drive à chariot that was 
drawn with ſixteen horſes. Cæl. Rhod. Ant. Lei. 
J. 29. c. 17. P. 1363. 1 i 
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Of fuch Perſons as have renewed their Ages, ani 4 1 
groron young again. _ 

8 

: 


I: is the fiction of the poets, that Medæa was | 1 
r 


-; 


„ igour and firmneſs, and to prevent thoſe dilapi- 
ations and diſeaſes, which an unactive life uſually 
rings upon a man. 


1. Concerning Makel Wian, Dr. Fuller hath 


Niet down a letter ſent him from Alderman Atkins, 


hmisſ on, thus: e 
«© THERE is an acquaintance of mine, and a friend 
pf yours, who certified me of your deſire of being 
Mutisfied of the truth of that relation I made con- 
terning the old Miniſter in the North. It fortuned 


Rh 


orthumberland, one Sunday, by the way ; and 


Inderſtanding, from the hoſt of the houle where I 


oh dged, that this Miniſter lived within three miles 
that place, I took my horſe after dinner, and 
de thither to hear him preach, for my own ſa- 


action. I found him in the deſk; where he read 


Into us ſome part of the Common prayer, ſome of 
bly David's Pſalms, and two chapters, one out of 
05 Old, and the other out of the New Teſtament, 
thout the uſe of ſpectacles. The Bible, out of 
hich he read the chapters, was a very {mall print- 
& Bible. He went afterwards into the pulpit, where 
e prayed and preached to us about an hour and a 
half. His text was, Seek ye the kingdom of God, 
and all things ſhall be added unto you.“ In my 


Poor judgment, he made an excellent good ſer- 


mon, and went clearly through, without the help 
pf any notes. After ſermon I went with him to his 
Rouſe, where I propoſed theſe ſeveral following 
ueſtions/to him: Whether it was true, the book 
2 of him, concerning the hair? Whether 
gr no he had a new ſet-of teeth come? Whether 
no his eye- ſight ever failed him? And whether, 
any meaſure, he found his ſtrength renewed 
to him? He anſwered me diſtinctly to all theſe, 
nd told me, he underſtood the news-book re- 
Ported his hair to become a dark brown again, but 


bat it is falſe; he took his cap off, and ſhewed me 
. It is come again like a child's, but rather flaxen, 
ban either brown or grey. For his teeth, he had 
bree come within theſe two years, not yet to their 
eerfection; while he bred them he was very ill. 

ort years ſince, he could not read the biggeſt print 
= :thout ſpectacles, and now, he bleſſeth God, there 
uo print ſo ſmall, no written hand ſo ſmall, but he 


Ws can read it without them. For his {trength he thinks 


{cli as ſtrong now as he hath been theſe twenty 
cars. Not long ſince he walked to Alnwick to din- 
Jl 3 


er, and back again, ſix north country miles. He 
no one hundred and ten years of age, and, ever 


Windſor, Sept. 28, 


my journey to Scotland, [ lay at Alnwick, in 
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ſince laſt May, a hearty body, very cheerful, and 
ſtoops very much. He had five children after he 
was eighty years of age, four of them luſty laſſes, 
now living with him, the other died lately; his 
wife yet hardly fifty years of age. He writes himſelf 
Machel Vivan. He is a Scottiſh man, born near 
Aberdeen; 1 forget the town's name where he is 
now Paſtor. -He hath been there fifty years. 


Your aſſured loving friend, 
MP THOMAS ATKINS.” 
Fuller's Worthies, p. 308, 30g. Northumberland, 


To this may be fitly annexed a letter which 
Plempius faith he ſaw under the hand of this won- 
derful old man himſelf, dated from Leſbury, Oc- 
tober the 19th, 1657, to one William Lialkus, 
a citizen of Antwerp ; which 1s as followeth : 


& Whereas you deſired a true and faithful meſ- 
ſenger ſhould be ſent from Newcaſtle to the pariſh 
of Leſbury, to enquire concerning John Mak lin ; 
I gave you to underſtand, that no ſuch man was 
known ever to be, or hath lived there for theſe 
fifty years laſt paſt, during which time I, Patrick 
Makel Wian, have been miniſter of that pariſh ; 
wherein I have all that time been preſent, taught, 
and do. yet continue to teach there. But that I 


may give you ſome ſatisfaction, you ſhall under- 


ſtand that I was born at Whithorn, in Galloway, itn 
Scotland, in the year 1546, bred up in the Uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, where I commenced Maſter 
of Art, whence travelling into England, I kept 
ſchool, and ſometimes preached ; till, in the firſt 
of King James, I was induced into the church 
of Leſbury, where I now live. As to what con- 
cerns the change of my body, it is now the third 
year ſince I had two new teeth, one in my upper, 
and the other in my nether jaw, as is apparent to 
the touch, My fight, much decayed many years 
ago, is now, about the hundred and tenth year of 
my age, become clearer ; hair adorns my hereto- 
fore bald ſkull. I was never of a fat, but a ſlender, 
mean habit of body: my diet has ever been mo- 
derate ; nor was I ever accuiton:ed to feaſting and 
tippling ; hunger is the beſt ſauce: nor did lever 
uſe to feed to fatiety. All this is moſt certain 
and true, which I have ſeriouſty, though over 
haſtily, confirmed to you, under the hand of 
PATKICK MAKET. WIAN, 
Miniſter of Leſbury.“ 


Franciſc. Plemp.. Fundam. Med, Munic. ſect. 4. c. 8. 


P. 120, 
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2. That worthy perſon, D. Pieruccius, a law- 
yer of Padua, and hoſt to the great Scioppius, did 
aſture me, that a certain German, then living in 
Italy, had at ſixty years of age recovered to him- 
{elf both new teeth, and black hair, and had ex- 
tended his life to a great many years, by the uſe 
only of an extract of black hellebore with wine and 
roles. Bartbol. Hiſt. Anatomic. cent. 5, Hiſt. 28. 

oy © 8 | 
a 3. Alexander Benedictus tells of Victoria Fa- 
brianenſis, a woman being fourſcore years of age, 
that her teeth came anew ; and though the hair of 
her head was fallen off, yet it alſo came afreſh. 
Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mirab. l.6. c. 2. p. 300. 

4. Torquemada aſſures us, that being at Rome, 
about the year 1531, it was reported throughout 
Italy, that at Tarentum there lived an old man, 
who at the age of an hundred years was grown 
young again: he had changed his ſkin like unto- 
the ſnake, and had recovered a new being; withal 
he was become ſo young and freſh, that thoſe who 
had ſeen him before could then ſcarce believe 
their own eyes; and having continued above fifty 
years in this eſtate, he grew at length to be ſo 
old, that he ſeemed to be made of barks of trees; 
whereunto he further adds another ſtory of the 
like nature. 
p. 167, 168. N 

5. Ferdinand Lopez of Caſtegnede, Hiſtorio- 
grapher to the King of Portugal, in the eighth book 
of his Chronicle, relateth, that Nonnio de Cugne, 
being Viceroy at the Indies, in the year 1536, 
there 5 man brought unto him, as a thing 
worthy of admiration; for that it was averred by 
good proofs, and ſufficient teſtimony, that he was 
three hundred and forty years old. He remem- 
bered that he had ſeen that city, wherein he dwelt, 
unpeopled, being then, when he ſpake of it, one of 
the chief cities in all the Eaſt Indies. He had 
grown young again four times, changing his white 
hair, and recovering his new teeth. When the 
Viceroy ſaw him, he then had the hair of his head 
and beard black; although he had not much: 
and there being by chance a phyſician at the time 
preſent, the Viceroy detired him to feel the old 
man's pulſe ; which he found as good and as ſtrong 
as a voung man 1n the prime of his age. This 
man was born in the realm of Bengal, and did 
aftkrm, that he had at times near ſeven hundred 
wives, whereof ſome were dead, and ſome were 
put away. The King of Portugat being told of 
this wonder, did often enquire, and had yearly 


Hakewel's Apolog. l. 3. c. 1. 8 6. 


news of him by the fleet which came from thence. 
He lived above three hundred and ſeventy years. 
Camer. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 68. p. 278. Hakew, 
Apol. p. 168. | 1 
6. The fleſh of a viper prepared and eaten, cla. 
rifies the eye - fight, ſtrengthens the ſinews, corro. 
borates the whole body, and, according to Dioſ- 
corides, procures a long and healthful age, inſo. 
much, that they are proverbially ſaid to have eaten 
a ſnake, who look younger than accuſtomed; nor 
is the wine of vipers leſs ſovereign. I have heard 

it credibly reported, by thoſe who were eye-wit- * 
neſſes, how a gentleman, long deſperately ſick, 

was reſtored by theſe means to health with, more 
than accuſtomed vigour ; his grey hairs, whereof 

he had many, falling all from his head, and ſo 7 
continuing for ſeven years after. Sandys in Ovid. 
Metam. l. 7. p. 146. f 


C HAP. XXVII. 


The unuſual Diſeaſes wherewith ſome have been 
afflitted. > 


HIS world is a kind of great hoſpital, 
wherein is contained numberleſs miferable 
creatures, wearied out with variety of infirmities 
and diſeaſes. Horace complains : | | 


- - Poſt ignem ætberid domo 
Fubductum, macies, & nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors : : 
Semotique prius tarda neceſſitas 
Leti corripuit gradum. 1 


\ 


Honk Ar. Carm, I. 1. de 3. 
{2 
And as the impiety, luxury, and idleneſs of men 
have advanced, new diſeaſes have encroached upon 
us, and thoſe alſo accompanied with ſuch an 1 
unuſual malignity, and ſuch unheard-of ſymp- 
toms, as are ſufficient to excite the admiration of! 
the reader. | | 
1. In the year 1600, there was a plague which 
made great devaſtation almoſt throughout al! 
Europe, but eſpecially in Spain. At that time | 
obſerved diyers in a certain-village very ſtrangely 
affected; for as ſoon as the plague had ſeize 
them, they were ſuddenly deprived of all ſenlc, 
their hair fell off their heads, a livid puſtule aroſe 
out at the end of their noſe, which in the ſ 2 114 
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r Me 
hem eſcaped. 
N 5 M 1 Br Glians have a diſeaſe which makes 
great deſtruction amongſt them, it is called in 
heir language Mahundo, the Portugueſe call it 
ZBicho, and the Dutch de Worm. 
Scceſſion of the diſeaſe, the patient is preſſed with 
ſpontaneous jaſſitude, an unuſual heat in the 
Jundament, and an intolerable itch in thoſe parts; 


ck taken with cold and mortification of the ex- 


Zacut. Lufit. Prax. Adm. l. 3. 


e juice of lemons: if neglected, the heat in- 

Feaſes, an ulcer is bred, from whence flows a 
3 Freat deal of matter; this is alſo curable with the 
0 of lemons, and the juice of tobacco: but 


the ulcer fpreads, the parts are mortified by in- 
Ummation, and (which is wonderful) all this 


fl ſtrength, and falling into faintings, depart this 
fe. A rare and ſtrange diſeaſe, which is obſerved 
Þ be only in the weſtern parts: and whoſe only 
antidote is lemons and tobacco, Zacut, Luft, 
Prax. Adm. l. 3. Oòſ. 94. p. 396. 
3. The carbuncle (which is to peculiar an evil 
® the province of Narbon) came firſt into Italy 
While L. Paulus and Quintus Marcus were Cen- 


rs; two conſular perſons, viz, Julius Rufus and 


Lucanius Baſſus died of it this very year. It is 
Ned in the moſt private place of the body, and 
r the moſt part under the tongue: it is a hard red 
Wltule,. black in the head of it, ſometimes livid : 


wells the body, is without ſmart, itch, or any 
per ſymptom beſides ſleep; and oppreſſing the 
ien with a heavy ſleep, it ſends him out of 
| De world in three days. Donat. Hiſt. Medic. 
_— irab. J. 6. c. 4. p. 308. | 


4. That ſpecies. of the leproſy. which is called 
Z$1cphantiaſis,.came not into Italy before the time 
= Pompey the Great: it commonly began in the. 
ee, or tat the noſtril, no bigger at firſt than a 


ich it deforms with divers ſpots, unequal ſkin, 
ad a rough. ſcab; ar.laſt it turns black, and 
WJ aites the fleſh unto the very bones, making the 
gers and toes in the mean time ſwell. The 
(calc is peculiar to AÆgypt, and if it fall upon 
KEing, is fatal to the people; for baths of 

may blood are the ufual and frequent remedies 
NO. 3. 


Of unuſual Diſeaſes. 
+ twenty-four hours eat it all off: then were the 


parts, and fo preſently died: not one of 


In the firſt. 


this be without a fever, it is ſoon cured with 


the ulcer, through ignorance or inadvertency, / 
Ke not heeded, then all medicine comes too late, 


Sthout fever or thirſt : the ſick are exhauſted of 


4 ll pea; it ſpreads. itſelf all over the body, 
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that are prepared for him. Dorat. Hiſt. Med · 
Mir. J. 6. c. 4. P- 308. 

5. Albertus Krantzius tells, that when Godfrey 
of Bulloign was in the holy war about Niverna, 


there was a ſtrange kind of diſcaſe diſcovered ; 
for men burnt, being touched with an inviſible 


fire, a fare that pierced unto their very bowels 
and vitals; by occaſion of which, the hands of 
ſome, and the feet of others fell off: the like was, 
anno 1089, in the welt part of Lorrain. Gaulter, 
Tab. Chron. p. 631. MKrant. Hiſt. Sax. l. 5. 
Donat. Hiſt. Mir. l. 6. c. 4. P. 310. 

6. Procopius ſpeaks of a famine amongſt the 
Tuſcans, whereby a diſeaſe fell amongſt them 
which took away many thouſands: the manner 
of their diſeaſe and death he thus ſets down. 
Having nothing to eat, they became extenuated 
and pale, their ſkin clave to their bones; and 
whereas choler too much abounded in them, the 
oall overflowed and infected the body and ſkin 
with its own tincture : at length the diſeaſe pre- 
vailing, there was no moiſture left in the body, 
the ſkin was hard as leather that is tanned, their 
viſages were changed from livid unto black, and 
the men ſeemed like ſo many quenched torches ; . 
their countenance was ſtupid, and their aſpect 
lowring like unto thoſe who are mad: and in 
this condition they died. Procop. de Bell, Goth. 
J. 2. Donat. Hiſt. Med, I. 6. c. 1. p. 310. 

7. Foreſtus records, that in Syracuſe there was 
an univerſal diſeaſe called the hungry ſickneſs, in 
which people did deſire continually to eat, and 
were never ſatisfied: of this multitudes died. 
At laſt it was obſerved, that this diſeaſe came from 
worms, which were expelled by bole-armoniac 
and treacle. Foreſt. Ob. Medic. Part 3. 

8. Hippocrates tells of a diſeaſe among the 
better ſort of the Scythians, by which they became 
effeminate, and unable to perform the office of 
huſbands: whereupon they put on the habit, and 


diſpoſed themſelves into the ſociety of women, 


where they handled the diſtaff, &c. Hippocrates 
ſuppoſes it may come from them by their too 
frequent. and. conſtant. riding upon horſes, by 
which. their hips are contracted, and they are 
made lame; to cure which, they opened both 
their veins behind the ears, and drew much blood 
thence, which, ſaith he, if any man do, he is 
ſpcedily made barren. Schenck. Obſ. Med. I. 4. 
O. 8. p. 504 EL 3 
9. About anno. 1530, the diſeaſe called the 
Scurvy did fuft inteſt Denmark, Norway and 
8 Lithua- 


* 
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Lithuania only, but now it is become deadly al- 
moſt in all maritime places, eſpecially to mariners, 
affecting them with putrefaction of the gums, 
falling out of the teeth, virulent ulcers of the 


Jaws, ſtinking and noiſome breaths, an cedematous | 


tumour of the whole body, eſpecially of the legs 
and feet, with livid ſpots in the ſkin, which turn 
at laſt to malignant ulcers. Cite. Opuſc. Med. 
p. 169. Donat. Hiſt. Medic. JI. 6. c. 4. p. 309. 
10. Johannes Baptiſta of Modena, at the riſing 
of the ſun, was every day ſeized with a vehement 
pain in the 
gradually engreaſe till ſuch time as the ſun was 


got up to hs meridian height; from that time his 
pain did diminiſh by degrees; ſo that at ſun- ſet it 


was quite gone. 


Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. J. 4. 
p. 350. Col. 1. | 


II. When ] was at Baſil,” ſaith Cardan, “ for 


two years together a peſtilence had afflicted 
thoſe only who were Helvetians, inſomuch, that 
in all that time (which is ſtrange to relate) ſcarce 
one Frenchman or Italian died of it.” Schenck, 
OBJ. Med. J. 6. Obs. 5. p. 176. | 
12. Foreſtus ſpeaks of a gentleman of Portugal, 
out of whoſe body the lice {warmed fo faſt, that 
his two men did nothing elle but ſweep them off 
with their hands; and this they did in that plenty, 
that they carried out baſkets full of them. Of 
this loathſome diſeaſe died Sylla, Pherecides, 
Philip the Second King of Spain, Acaſtus the 
Olynthian, Caliſthenes, Mutius the lawyer and 
Eunus the author of the ſervile war. Foreſtus de 
Vitiis Capitis, I. 4. Plut. in Sylla, p. 474, 475. 


13. About the year one thouſand five hundred 


ſixty or ſeventy, the Plica Polonica broke forth, 
which plaits and twiſts the hair of men and women 
in ſo terrible a manner, and ſo deforms their 
heads, that they ſeem to be Gorgons. Their hair 
abounds with lice and matter, for they dare not 


either clip it off, or diſentangle it with a comb: 


If any man preſume to cut off theſe locks, he is 
preſently ſtruck blind, or, according to the variety 
of parts in which the virulent humour is lodged, 
he is miſerably tortured, his bones are ſtruck one 
( "againſt the other, his joints are looſened, and a con- 
vulſion ſeizes all the parts of his body; but if he 
nouriſn theſe locks and curls, though he is ſtrong 
and fleſhy, yet nevertheleſs doth he become weak, 
trembling, and bloodleſs ; but if they fall off of 
their own accord, and thereupon the force of the 
diſeaſe may have ſeemed to have ſpent itſelf, yet 


repart of his head, which pain did 
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doth it grow afreſh upon them; nor doth it ceaſe ? 


till it hath twiſted all their hair in this manner, 


and filled it with naſtineſs and filth: ſometimes it 
. Sennert. Prax, © 
Citeſ. Opuſe.. Med, © 
P. 169. Clark. Mir. c. 103. p. 479. z 
14. The ſweating ſickneſs in England begun 


has grown to be five ells long 
Med. l. 5. § 2.8. p. 307. 


firſt in the reign of Henry the Seventh. It ſeized 
men with a deadly ſweat all over the body, and 


together with that a vehement pain and heat in tile 


head and ſtomach. Some in bed or up not able to 


endure the heat, threw off their cloaths : others 


in their thirſt drank cold drink: and ſome there 
were who patiently bearing both the heat and 
{tink (for the ſweat had a ſtinking ſmell), covered 
themſelves cloſe, increaſing their ſweat; but all of 
them immediately, or at leaſt not long after their 


beginning to ſwear, died indiſcriminately ; ſo that 


{ſcarce one of an hundred of the fick recovered: 


the force of the diſeaſe laſted twenty-four hours, 


and then the ſweating being over, they recovered; 


yet not ſo but that many afterwards relapſed and 
died of it. 


dered this iſland ſhould be fo 
and bury ſuch incredible multitudes. Some have 
obſerved that no ſtranger in England was touched 
by this diſeaſe : yet the Engliſh were chaſed wit! 
it, not only here, but in other countries abroad, 


which made them feared and avoided whereſoever - 
At laſt the only remedy found ou 


they came. 
for it was this: if it ſeized any while they were 
up, to he down with their cloaths on; if in bed, 


A ſtrange mortality was made by this 
diſeaſe, for it ſlew ſo many, that ſtrangers. won- | 
populous as to bear 


there to reſt without riſing for twengy-four hour 


ſo covered in the mean time as not to provoke | 
their ſweating, but to ſo ſuffer it gently, and of is 


own accord, to diſtil: to take no food at all, it 


able ſo to continue, nor any more of their accul- | 


tomed (and that warm) drink than to quench their 
thirſt : above all, not to ſtir either hand or foot 


out of the bed to cool themſelves, for that ws 
Polyd. Virg. Angl. Hift. l. 26. 


p. 561. Cite. Opuſe. Med. Mir. l. 6. c. 4. p. 39% . 
Stowe's Aunals, p. 540 


death to attempt. 


Baker's Chron, p. 341. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol 2. l. 4. p. 338. 
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15. It is reported by authors worthy of cre- . 
dit,” faith Cardan, “that at Conſtantinople there 
aroſe a plague of a ſtrange kind of nature, 4 
that were infected, or lay ſick of it, ſeemed o 
themſelves to be flain by another man, and a- 
flicted with this terror, they died: moſt of then 
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W (while fick) neither ſaw nor heard, but lay as 
perſons aſtoniſhed; or planet-ſtruck, wholly dif- 
"IP poſſeſſed of their ſenſes and reaſon; and though 

they were in a fever, accompanied with a cough, 

yet were they cold and pale. Schenck. OG. Med, 
J. 6. O 3. P. 766. Zuing. Theatr. vel, 1.1. 1. 
p. 16. Cel. Rbod. Left. Antiq. l. 2. c. 6. p. 51. 
186. In the reign of M. Antonius Philoſophus, 
and CElius Verus, there was at Babylon, in the tem- 
ple of Apollo, a little cabinet of gold, which a ſol- 
dier lighting on by chance opened, and thence 
pbreathed out ſuch a peſtilent air, that it firſt infect- 

Þ the Parthians, then the adjacent provinces, and 

crept on to almoſt all the habitable world: ſuch 
was the fury of that plague, that it deſtroyed al- 
moſt the third part of mankind : It waſted Italy in 
that manner, that the farms, fields and towns were 
geft without inhabitants, ſo that they grew up to 

"> Fo00ds and ruins ; and almoſt all the military for- 

ges were conſumed by it. Dinoth. Memorab. J. 6. 
. 442. Jul. Capitol. in Antonin. p. 181, Cel. 
Rod. Left. Antiq. I. 8. c. 12. p. 365. Fulgoſ. 
WP. 1. c. 6. p. 150. | 
17. Gabriel Fonſeca, the chief phyſician in 
Rome, relates this. hiſtory : A noble nun of the 
illuſtrious family of the Franchis, aged 27, of a hot 


and dry temperament from her birth, having for- 
1 Emerly been variouſly affected; in the month of 

ZZ March 1637, fell into ſuch a wonderful voidance 
og urine, that ſeveral times, in the compaſs of one 


ſingle day, exceeded the quantity of two hundred 
pounds weight. Her urine was thin, and of like 
conſiſtence with water, in which there ſwimmed 
above ſomething like flakes of ſnow : and which 
was obſerved equally wonderful in this profuſion 
ot water, wherein ſhe had continued for diversdays, 
he vehemently abhorred all kinds of drink; when 
I perſuaded her to it, leſt ſhe ſhould wholly melt 
into urine, ſhe thereupon hated me, wept, and was 
Oo! angry with the phyſician that attended her for call- 
s ing me to his aſſiſtance. There was with us the 
excellent Benedictus Averrhinus, a famous phyſi— 

9. cian in the city; alſo Jo. Jacobus Baldinus, a- 

0. bpPhyſician of great reputation both in the city and 
the world, the phyſician in ordinary to the nunnery 
ein Campo Martio wherein ſhe abode ; and yet this 
re nun in a few days after recovered, After two 
= months ſhe fell into an abſolute ſuppreſſion of 
oF vrine, burning with extraordinary thirſt ; when I 
' then attended (by reaſon of the abſence of the or- 
n dinary phyſician) and that ſhe had made no water 
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in fourteen days, at laſt, with the uſe of the ſpirit 


of turpentine, ſhe voided urine coptouſly, with a 
matter in it reſembling ſand and chalk. Petr. 
Serv. Diſſertat. de Ungu. Armar. p. 25, 26. 

18. The end of Maximinus the tyrant is thus 
deſcribed by Euſebius : Having ſtaid in the houſe 
while his army was abroad, and hiding himſelf in 
his privy chambers and cloſets, he was ſtricken 
throughout all his body with a ſtrange and un- 
known diſeaſe, ſo that bs threw himſelf upon the 
ground tranſpierced with grief, vexed with cruel 


torments, and overwhelmed with a wolfiſh hunger 


that could never be ſatisfied. All his fleſh was 
taken with a ſecret fire ſent from Heaven: ſo that, 
as it were burnt, and coming by little and little to 
be turned to aſhes, there was no more any ſhape 
of man to be ſeen in him; nothing being left but 
a carcaſe of bones all dry, and as it were broiled, 
inſomuch that they who attended him in that caſe, 
gave out, that his body was as a ſepulchre, in 
which ſtinking carcaſe the ſoul was buried. The 
heat increaſing within the marrow, his eyes fell out 
of his head, fo that he utterly loſt his fight. Be- 
inginthis miſerable ſtate, he confeſſed himſelf over- 
taken, calling for death, and acknowledging it was 
the juſt recompence of his fury, and inſolence 
againſt Chriſt. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. l. 9. c. 10. 
p. 181, 182. Camerar, Hor, Subciſ. 

19. Antiochus, the ſon of Demetrius, as he 
returned from Perſia, was ſmote with an incurable 
pain of his bowels, intolerable torments in all his 
inward parts, his body breeding abundahce of 
worms, which iſſued out from the fame, ſo that, 
he rotted above ground, and by reaſon of the in- 
tolerable ſtink of his putrified body, no man could 
endure to come near him: nor was he himſelf able 
to endure that noiſome ſmell that proceeded from 
him, ſo that he ended his life in much miſery. 
Joſephus, Hiſt. 1 

20. In the reign of Lyſimachus, the Abderitæ 
were infected with a new and ftrange diſeaſe; the 
manner of it was thus: Firſt, a violent and burn- 
ing fever univerſally ſeized them. Upon the ſe- 
venth day after, they bled at the noſe very copi- 
oufly, or others of them fell into an exceeding 
ſweat ; and this was the end of the fever. But a 
ridiculous affection was left upon their minds; for 
they all fell to acting of Tragedy; they thundered 
out lambicks loud as they could call, eſpeclally the 
Andromeda of Euripides, and the part of Perſeus 
therein; ſo that this city was tull of theſe pale 

and 
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and extenuated actors, crying up and down and 
the ſtreets, 


O Love, thon tyrant over gods and men ! 


and ſuch like. This dotage laſted till winter, and 


tharp cold put an end to it. The occaſion of it 
was this: Archelaus, a famous tragedian, had in 
{ummer repretented Andromeda, and in the thea- 


tre they had got their fever; and theſe repreſenta» - 


tions remained in their minds after their recovery. 
Cel. Rhod. Lett. Antiq. l. 30. c. 4. p. 1390. 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 16. cal. 2. | 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the different and unuſual Ways by which ſome 
Men have come to their Deaths. 


HE Indian King of Mexico, upon the day 

of his coronation, was clothed with a gar- 
ment, all painted over with ſkulls-and dead men's 
bones; thoſe rude people intending. to admoniſh 
him in his new ſovereignty of his own mortality: 
and we read of Joſeph of Arimathæa, that he had 
his tomb in his garden, in order to ſeaſon his plea- 
ſures there with the remembrance of his own 
trailty. It will ſhew.our wiſdom to expect Death 
in every place, and in every condition; ſeeing 


there is none that is privileged againſt his ap- 


proaches. By various accidents the rich and poor 
promiſcuouſly periſh, and ſo do the young and 
old: ſometimes (as it was in the race to the ſepul- 
chre of Chriſt, John over-ran Peter) the young 
and ſtrong make more haſte to the tomb, than the 
aged and weak. For the great Creator hath 
planted us round with death; and the ways to it 
are ſuch and ſo many, as mock the prudence and 


beſt forefight of the wiſeft amongſt us to evade 


them. Titchfeld's Hiſtory Improved, p. 34. 

1. In Devonſhire there is a {tone called the hang- 
ing ſtones, being, one of the bound-ſtones, which 
parteth Comb-Martin, from the next pariſh. Ir 
got the. name from a thief, who having ſtole a 
ſheep, and tied it about his own neck, to carry it 
home at his back, reſted himſelf for a while 
upon thus ftone, which 1s about a foot high, until 


the ſheep, ſtruggling, ſlid over the ſtone on the 


other ſide, and fo ſtrangled the man. Full. Worth. 
P. 247. Devonſh, 


2, Dr. Andrew Perne (though very facetious, 
was at laſt killed with a jeſt, as J have been credi. 
bly informed from excellent hands. He is taxed 
much for altering his religion four times in twelve 
years; from the laſt of King Henry the Eighth, to 
the firſt of 5 


At 


ueen Elizabeth, a Papilt, a Pro- 


teſtant, a Papiſt, a Proteſtant but ſtill Andrew 
Perne. It happened he was at Court with his pupil 


Archbithop Whitgift, in a rainy afternoon, when 
the Queen was reſolved to ride abroad, contrary 


to the mind of her Ladies, who were on horſeback 


(coaches as yet being not common) to attend her. 

One Clod, the Queen's jeſter, was employed by tho 
Courtiers to laugh the Queen out of ſo inconveni- 
ent a journey. Heaven,” faith he, Madam 


diſſuades you: this heavenly- minded man Arch» 


biſhop Whitgift, and earth diſſuades you; your 
fool Clod, ſuch a lump of clay as myſelf, diſſuades 
you ; and if neither will prevail with you, here is 
one that is neither heaven nor earth, but hangs be- 
twixt both, Dr. Perne, and he alſo diſſuades you.“ 


Hereupon the Queen and the Courtiers laughed 


heartily, whilſt the Doctor looked ſadly; and 


going over with his Grace to Lambeth, ſoon died. 


Full. Worth. p. 257. Norfolk. 


3. Anaſtaſius the Emperor was ſlain with light- * 


ning; fo: was Strabo- the father of Pompey the 
Great ; ſo was alſo Garus the Emperor, who ſuc- 
eeeded Probus, whilſt he. lodged with his army 


upon the river Tigris. Raleigh, Hift. World, l. 2. | | 


6. 24. § 5. P. 503. e of 
4. — Child; his Chriſtian name is unknown, 


was a gentleman the laſt of his family, being of an- 


ci ent extraction (at Plimſtock in Devonſhire), and 


had great poſſeſſions. It happened that being 
hunting in Dartmore, he loſt both his company 
and way in a deep ſnow. Having killed his horſe, | 


he crept into his belly for warmth, and wrote this 
with his blood : is 


He that finds and brings me to my tomb, 
The land at Plimſtock ſhall be his doom. 


That night he was frozen to death, and being firſt 
found by the Monks of Taviſtock, they interred 
him in their own abbey : and ſurely it is, that the 
Abbot of Taviſtock got that rich manor into his 
poſſeſſion. Full, Wortb. p. 266. Devonſhire. 
5. Alexander the Elean philoſopher ſwimming 
over the river Alpheus, fell with his breaſt upon 


a ſharp reed, which lay hid under the water, and 


received 


pf the danger. 
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4 received ſuch a wound thereby, that he died upon 
ic. Fulgoſ. l. 9. c. 12. p. 1329. 


6. Heraclius, the Epheſian, fell into a dropſy, 


Fand was thereupon adviſed by the phyſicians to 
anoint himſelf all over with cow- dung, and ſo to fit 
in the warm ſun: his ſervant had left him alone, 
and the dogs, ſuppoſing him to be a wild beaſt, fell 
upon him, and killed him. Fulgeſ. I. 9. c. 12. 
P. 1323. 


Milo, the Crotonian, being upon his journey, 


Leheld an oak in a field, which ſomebody had at- 
tempted to cleave with wedges : conſcious to him- 
elf of his great ſtrength, he came to it, and ſeizing 

It with both his hands, endeavoured to wreſt it 


Eſunder; but the tree (the wedges being fallen out) 
Feturning to itſelf, caught him by the hands in the 
Heft of it, and there detained him to be devoured 
With wild beaſts, after his many and ſo famous 
Exploits. Val. Max. I. 9. c. 12. p. 270. 

8. Polydamas, the famous wreſtler, was forced 
; 


W a tempeſt into a cave, which being ready to 

| into ruins by the violent and ſudden incur- 
fon of the waters; though others fled at the ſigns 
the danger's approach, yet he alone would re- 


pain, as one that could bear up the whole heap 


and weight of the falling earth with his ſhoulders ; 
put he found it above all human ſtrength, and ſo 
vas cruſhed in pieces by it. Val. Max. I. 9. c. 12. 


. 270. 


9. Attila, King of the Huns, having married 


= wife in Hungary, and upon his wedding night 
Wurcharged himſelf with meat and drink; as he 
Nept, his noſe fell a bleeding, and through his 
mouth found the way into his throat, by which he 


Vas choaked, before any perſon was apprehenſive 
Fovii Elog. I. 1.p. 16. Dinotb. 


8. Pp. 556. 


10. Calo- Johannes, Emperor of Conſtantinople, 


rewe a bow againſt a boar in Sileſia with that 
ltrength, that he ſhot the arrow through his own 


o 


band that held the bow: the point of ir was dipt in 


poiſon, as is uſual in huntings, and of that 


wound he died in a few days, and left the empire 
oo his ſon Emanuel, Anno 1130. Fulgeſ. l. 9. 


11. In the nineteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, 


at the aſſize held at Oxford, July 1 577, one Row- 
and Jenks, a Popiſh bookſeller, for diſperſing 
Mp ſcandalous pamphlets, defamatory to the Queen 
and State, was arraigned and condemned; but on 
be ſudden there aroſe ſuch a damp, that almoſt all 
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preſent were in danger of being ſmothered. The 
Jurors died that inſtant. Soon after died Sir Ro- 
bert Bell, Lord Chief Baron ; Sir Robert de Oly, 
Sir William Babington; Mr. de Oly, High Sheriff; 
Mr. Wearnam, Mr. Danvers, Mr. Fettiplace, Mr, 
Harcourt, Juſtices ; Mr. Kerle, Mr. Naſh, Mr. 
Greenwood, Mr. Foſter, Gentlemen of good ac- - 
count; Serjeant Barham, an excellent pleader; 
three hundred other perſons pretently tickened and 
died within the town, and two hundred more ſick- 
ening died in other places; amongft all who:n 
there was neither woman nor child. Baker's Chr, 
P. 510. Full, Church Hiſt. l. 16. p. 109. Faithful 
Annaliſt, p. 129. N 

12. Tarquinius Priſcus, while he was at dinner, 
feeding upon fiſh, one of the fiſn- bones ſtuck ſo 
unfortunately acroſs his throat, that (it not being 
poſſible to remove it) he miterably died thereby 
on the fame night. Schenck. Ob. l. 2. p. 202. 

13. Druſus Pompeius, the ſon of Claudius Cæ- 
ſar, by Herculanilla, to whom the daughter of Se- 
Janus had a few days before been betrothed, being 
a boy, and playing, he caſt up a. pear oa high, to 
receive it again into his mouth; bur it felt fo full, 
and deſcended ſo far into his throat, that he was 
ſuffocated by it, before any help could be had. 
Sueton. Dinoth. l. 8. Pp. 555. 

14. Terpander was an excellent harper, and 
while he was ſinging to his harp at Sparta, and 
opened die wide, a waggiſh perſon that 
ſtood by, threw a fig into it fo unluckily, that 
he was ſtrangled by it. Schenck. O8yf I. 2. Obſ. 1. 
P. 202. | 

1 5, Lewis the Seventh, ſurnamed the Grofle, 
King of France, would needs have his eldeſt fon 
Philip crowned King in his life-time, who 
ſoon after riding in the ſuburbs of Paris, his 
horſe, frighted at the fight of a ſow, threw him 
out of his taddle, and he died within a few hours 
after. De Serves, Hiſt. France, p. 108. Dinsth. 
J. 8. Pp. 558. | 

16. We have feen, ſaith Valleriola, how Ludo- 
vicus Vives, a Senator at Montpellier, receiving 
but a flight hurt in the palm of his hand, which 
did ſcarce reach through the ikin to the fleſh ; yet 
he tell into convulſions, and died the ſeventh day 
after he had received the hurt. Schenck. l. 5. 
O. 2. p. 635. 75 

17. Marcus Sobiratius of Avignon, a virtuous 
young man, and of great hopes; having a flight 
hurt ul pon the heel, from which he did not ſuſpect 

| any 
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any misfortune, did yet die of it upon the ſeven- 
teenth day after he had received it. Schenck. J. 5. 
OH. 4. P. 652. 

18. 1 faw a woman, playing with a boy, who 
thruſt a needle into her knee, ſhe neglected fo 
ſight a wound; but being ſeized with convulſions, 
ihe died upon the third day after. Barthol, ibid. 
cent. 3. Hiſt. 42. p. 84. 

19. Frederick the Firſt, Emperor of Germany, 


bathing himſelf in Cydnus, a nver of Sileſia, of a 


violent courſe, the ſwiftneſs of the ſtream tripped 
up his heels, and, not being able to recover him- 
{elf, was ſuddenly drowned. Heyl. Coſmog. p. 667. 

20. Pope Clement the Seventh was poiſoned by 
the ſmell of a poiſoned torch that was carried be- 
tore him; having received of the ſmoke of it 
into his body, he was killed by it. Kornman. de 
Mirac. Mortuor. J. 6.c. 28. p. 12. Zacch. Qugft. 
Med. Legal. I. 2. tit. 2. p. 60. 

21. Anno Dom. 830, Popiel the Second, King 
of Poland, careleſs of matters of ſtate, gave him- 
ſelf over to all manner of diflolutenels, ſo that 
his Lords deſpiſed him, and called him the Polo- 
nian Sardanapalus. He feared therefore that they 
would ſet up one of his kinſmen in his ſtead ; ſo 
that, by the advice of his wife, whom he loved, 
he feigned himſelf fick, and ſent for all his un- 
cles, Princes of Pomerania (being twenty in num- 
ber), to come and fee him, whom (lying in his 
bed) he earneſtly prayed, that, if he chanced to 
die, they would make choice of one of his fons 
to be King; which they willingly promiſed, in 
caſe the Lords of the kingdom would conſent 
thereto, The Queen enticed them all, one by 


one, to drink a health to the King: as ſoon as 


they had done they took their leave. But they 
were ſcarce got out of the King's chamber, be- 
fore they were ſeized with intolerable pains, and 
the corroſions of that poiſon wherewith the Queen 
had intermingled their draughts ; and, in a ſhort 
time, they all died. The Queen gave it out as a 
judgment of God upon them, for having con- 
ſpired the death of the King ; and proſecuting this 
accuſation, cauſed their bodies to be taken gut of 
their graves, and caſt into the lake Goplo. But, 
by a miraculous transformation, an innumerable 
number of rats and mice did ruſh out of thoſe 
bodies; which, gathering together in crowds, went 
and affaulred the King, as he was with great jol- 
lity feaſting in his palace. The guards endea- 
voured to drive them away with weapons and 


flames, but all in vain. The King, perplexed 
with this extraordinary danger, fled, with his 
wife and children, into a fortreſs that is yet to be 
ſeen in that lake of Goplo, over-gainſt a city 
called Cruſphitz ; whither he was purſued with 
{uch a number of thele creatures, that the land 
and the waters were covered with them, and they 
cried and hiſſed moit fearfully: they entered in 
at the windows of the fortreſs, having ſcaled the 
walls, and there they devoured the King, his 
wite,- and children, alive, and left nothing of 


them remaining; by which means all the race of 


the Poland princes were utterly extinguiſhed, and 
Pyaſt, a huſbandman, at the laſt, was elected to 
ſucceed. Camer. Hor, Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 12. Pp. 45. 
Heyl. Coſmo 

* — Dont 368, Hatto, the ſecond Duke 
of Franconia, ſurnamed Bonoſus, Abbot of Ful- 
den, was choſen Archbiſhop of Mentz. In his 
time was a grievous dearth ; and the poor being 
ready to ſtarve for want of food, he cauſed great 
companies of them to be gathered, and put into 
barns, as if there they ſhould receive corn, and 
other relief: but he cauſed the barns to be ſet on 
fire, and the poor to be conſumed therein; ſaying 
withal, that they were the rats that did eat up 
the fruits of the land. But not long after, an 
army of rats gathered themſelves together (no 


man can tell from whence) and ſet upon him ſo 


furiouſly, that into what place ſoever he re- 
tired, they would come and fall upon him: it 
he climbed on high into chambers, they would 
aſcend the wall, and enter at the windows, and 
other ſmall chinks and crevices : 


number. The wretched Prelate, feeing he could 


find no place by land ſafe for him, reſolved to 


ſeek ſome refuge by the waters, and got into a 
boat, to convey himſelf to a tower, in the midit 
of the Rhine, near a Intle city, called Bingen : 
but the rats threw themſelves by infinite heaps 1n- 
to the Rhine, and ſwam to the foot of the tower; 
and clambering up the wall, entered therein, 
and fell upon the Archbiſhop, gnawing and 
biting, and throtling and tearing, and tugging 
him moſt miſerably, till he died. This rower is 
yet to be ſeen; and at this day is called Rats Tower. 
It is alſo remarkable, that while the Archbiſhop 
was yet alive, and in perfect health, the rats 
gnawed and razed out his name, written and 
Nine 


the more men 
attempted to do them away, the more furious 
they ſeemed, and the more they encreaſed in their 
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; painted upon many walls. 
ent. 2. c. 1 2. p. 46. Heyl. Coſmog. p. 417. 
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Camerer. Hor. Subciſ. 


23. Sylla the Dictator had at firſt an inward ul- 
© cer, through which his fleſh (having contracted 


3 


corruption) was wholly turned into lice, nor could 


any remedy be found for fo great an evil: the 
hitting of garments, uſe of baths, change of diet, 
Zwould do no good]; but ſuch a number of lice did 


1 


perpetually iſſue out, together with fleſh, as over- 


came all endeavours to cleanſe him: long did 

this diſeaſe afflict him, till, at laſt, in great miſery 

pe ended his days. Plut. Parall. p. 474. in Sylla. 

inoth. Memorab. J. 8. p. 554. 

24. Anno Dom. 1217, Henry the Firſt was 

King of Spain, being yet a child : nor did he long 
enjoy the kingdom; for, after the ſecond year of 


Zhis reign, he was taken away by a ſad and unex- 


pected accident: for, while at Valentia he was play; 


Inc in the court-yard of the palace with his equals, 
= happehed that a tile fell from the houſe upon 
1 head, which fo fractured his ſkull, that he 
ed upon the eleventh day after he received it. 
Lip. Monit. l. 2. c. 14. p. 347. 

25. Haquinus, King of Norway, had in a 
_ battle overcome Haraldus, the {on of Gu- 
Hilda, who, with the aſſiſtance of the Danes, had 
e. his kingdom; and, while he was upon re- 
Turn to his ſhips, there was ſeen a dart (uncertain 
From what hand it came) long hovering in the 
Air, as if it knew not where to light, while every 
man was apprehenſive of the danger of his own 
Perſon: it at laſt fell with that force upon the 
Pead of Haquinus, that it flew him in the place, 
Ind Haraldus, by this unhoped-for death of his 
emy, obtained the kingdom of Norway. Zain, 
beat. vol. 2.1. 7. p. 462. Sax. I. 10. 

26. The Romans under Titus had entered the 
Nemple of Jeruſalem : the Jews ſet fire to it, with a 
Purpoſe to drive them thence, or conſume them 
Where ; amongſt others that were diſtreſſed in the 
Hames, was one Artorius, who having eſpied below 
15 comrade Lucius, called to him with a loud 
Poice, that he would make him heir of all he had, 


the would ſtand to receive him, as he leaped down, 
co his arms: he readily came, and ſtood to re- 
eie him: Artorius was ſaved ; but Lucius, op- 
cid with the fall of him, was ſo bruiſed upon 
=: Toney, that he died. Fo/eph. de Bello Judaic. 
7. . 6. 


Zuing. Theat. vol. 2.1, 7. p. 501. 

27. A certain Prieſt, that was well {killed in 
uimming, and groping for fiſh, had, in a deep 
Ace under the banks, caught a perch, which, 
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to hold the better, he put into his mouth, and ſo 

ſwam back to his companions: the perch, with 

her ſtruggling, ſlipt ſo far into his throat, that 

the miſerable Prieſt was ſtrangled by it, notwith - 
"ſtanding all the endeavours his aſſociates could ute 

to the contrary. Zuin. Theat, vol. 2. J. 7. p. 515. 
Gilbert. Cogn. Narrat. l. 1. 

28. Nicon, the Thraſian Champion, being dead, 
and a ſtatue erected in memory of him and his 
exploits; one of his rivals in honour, out of a 
deep hatred he had conceived againſt the deceaſed, 
and being not able to hurt his perfon, with a club 
beat his ſtatue ; which being thus beaten fell 


with ſuch a weight upon the injurious perſon be- 


low 1t, that it cruſhed and bruiſed him to death 
upon the place, faith Suidas. Camer, Hor. Subciſ. 
cent. 2. c. 79. p. 310. 

29. Charles II. King of Navarre, by a vicious 
life in his youth, fell into a paralytic diſtemper in 
his old age, that took away the uſe of his limbs. 
His phyſicians directed him to be ſewed up in a 
ſheet that had for a conſiderable time been ſteeped 
in ſtrong diſtilled ſpirits, to recover the natural 
heat of his benumbed joints. The ſurgeon having 
ſewed him up very cloſe, and wanting a knife to 
cut off the thread, made ute of a candle that was 
at hand to burn it off; but the flame from the 
thread reaching the ſheet, the ſpirits wherewith it 
was wet immediately taking fire, burnt ſo vehe- 
mently, that no endeavours could extinguiſh the 
flame. Thus the miſerable King loſt his life in 
uſing the means to recover his health. Heyl. Coſin. 

30. Anacreon, an ancient lyric poet, having 
outlived the uſual ſtandard of life, and yet endea- 
vouring to prolong it by drinking the juice of rai- 
ſins, was choked with a ſtone of one that happen- 
ed to fall into the liquor in ſtraining it. Val. Maxi- 
mut, l. g. c. 1a. p. 470. 8 

31. Pope Adrian IV. drinking a draught of 
ſpring-water, to refreſh himſelf when he was 
thirſty, a fly, falling into the glaſs as he was 
drinking, choaked him. Dineth. l. 8. p. 515. 

32. A man dreaming that he was torn in pieces 
by a lion, and looking upon it as a chimera reſult- 


ing from the confuſed and diſturbed actions of 


mind and body in a dream, when fancy predomi- 
nates over reaſon, ſlighted it; and the next dav 
ſeeing the figure of a lion cut in ſtone, ſupported 
by pillars, he told thofe who were walking with 
him, what he had dreamed the night before; and 
merrily thruſt his hand into the lion's jaw, ſaving, 
No bite me if thou canſt.“ He had no ſooner 

ſpoke 
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ſpoke the words, but a ſcorpion, which had taken 
up its lodging in the lion's mouth, ſtung him in 


the hand; which poiſonous wound, reſiſting all 


applications, proved his death. Remark. Prov. 
Many have been warned of their deaths, and yet 
have had no power to eſcape it: for either their 
preſumption of ſecurity has puſhed them on to 
facilitate the malice of their enemies, or elſe their 
caution and circumſpection has contributed to 
haſten it, by the methods deſigned to prevent 


= 


33. Julius Cæſar was importuned by his wife 


Calphurnia, not to go on a certain day into the 


Senate-houſe ; becauſe the night before ſhe had 
dreamed he was killed there by many wounds, 
He had often notice by Spurina to take care of 
himſelf on the ides of March. One thruſt a note 
into his hand as he was entering the Senate-houſe, 


ſhewing him his danger, and the names of the 


conſpirators ; but he put it among the reſt of his 
papers, never read it, and ſo was barbarouſly 
murdered. Faler. Max. a 
34. Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, who 
lived in the reign of Henry III. King of France, 
had notice from ſeveral hands, that a conſpiracy 
was formed by the King to take away his life. 
He was fore warned of it the day before his death, 
in a piece of paper wrapt up in his napkin which 
he uſed at dinner; but he underwrote with his 
own hand, © They dare not;“ and with great diſ- 
dain threw it under the table. When he was in 
council, and wanted a handkerchief, Pericard, his 
ſecretary, gave him notice of it in a paper, tied up 
in the corner of the handkerchief, in theſe words; 
« Come forth, ſave yourſelf, or you are a dead 
«© man.” But all would not awaken him. The 
King ſoon after called him out of the council to 
come into his cabinet, as if he would confer with 
him about ſome important affair: and as he was 
putting by the tapeſtry to enter, ſeven gentlemen, 
appointed by the King to be his butchers, with 
iwords and daggers wounded him to death. De 
Serres. 
35. Mr. Nicholas Towſe, an officer in the King's 
wardrobe in Windſor- caſtle, an honeſt and diſcreet 
erſon, about fifty years of age, who, when he 
was a ſchool- boy, Sir George Villiers, the Duke of 
Buckingham's father, took much notice of, and 
laid ſeveral obligations upon him. This gentle- 
man, as he was lying in his bed perfectly awake, 
and in very good health, perceived a perſon of a 
venerable aſpect draw near his curtains, and, with 
kis eyes fixed upon him, afked him if he knew 


who he was? The poor gentleman, after the re- 
petition of the ſame queſtion, recalling to his me- 
mory the preſence of Sir George Villiers, anſwered, 
half-dead with fear, he thought him to be that 
perſon. He replied, he was in the right; and 
that he muſt go and acquaint his fon from him, 
ce That unleſs he did ſomething to ingratiate him- 
ce ſelf with the people, he would be cut off in a 
c ſhort time.” After this he diſappeared ; and the 
poor man, next morning, conſidered it no other- 
wiſe than a dream. This was repeated with a more 
terrible aſpect the next night, the perſon telling 
him, „ Unleſs he performed his commands, he 
4 muſt expect no peace of mind.” Upon which 
he promiſed to obey him. The lively repreſenta- 
tion of this viſion ſtrangely perplexed him; but 
conſidering he was at ſuch a diſtance from the 
Duke, he was ſtill willing to perſuade himſelf that 
he had been only dreaming. The ſame perſon re- 
peating his viſit a third time, and reproachinghim 
for breach of promiſe; he had by this time got 
courage enough to tell him, that it was a difficult 
thing to gain admiſſion to the Duke, and more 
difficult to be credited by him; that he ſhould be 
looked upon as a malecontent or madman, and 
ſo be ſure to be ruined, The perſon, after a re- 
petition of his former threats, replied, That the 
« Duke was known to be of very eaſy acceſs; that 
ce two or three particulars he would (and did) 
ce tell him, and which he charged him never to 
© mention to any other perſon, would give 
ce him credit;” and fo repeated his threats, and 
left him. | 

1 his apparition ſo confirmed the old man, that 
he repaired to London where the court then was 
and being known to Sir Ralph Freeman, who had 8 
married a lady nearly related to the Duke, he ac 
quainted him with enough to let him know there 
was ſomething extraordinary in it, without impart- RF 
ing to him all the particulars. Sir Ralph having ü 
informed the Duke of what the man deſired, and 
of all that he knew of the matter; his Grace, ac- 
cording to his uſual condeſcenſion, told him, that 
the next day he was to hunt with the King; that 
he would land at Lambeth-bridge by five in the 
morning, where, if the man attended, he would 
talk with him as long as ſhould be neceſſary. Ac- 
cordingly the man, being conducted by Sir Ralph, 
met the Duke, and walked aſide in conference 
with him near an hour; Sir Ralph and his ſer- 
vants being at ſuch a diſtance, that they could 
not learn a word, though the Duke was obſerve! 
to ſpeak ſometimes, and that with emotion. 

3 The 


tials, the ſubſtance of which he ſaid he was to 


3 * 
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as he was at dinner in his own houle, 


© impart to no man; the Duke ſwore, “ he could 
L come to that knowledge by none but the devil; 
ce for thoſe particulars were a ſecret to all but 
ec himſelf and another, who he was ſure would ne- 
te yer ſpeak of it.“ 


The Duke returned from hunting before the 


morning was ſpent, and was ſhut up for the ſpace 
of two or three hours with his mother in White- 


hall; and when he left her, his countenance ap- 
ypeared full of trouble, with a mixture of anger; 
and ſhe herſelf, when the news of the Duke's mur- 


. (which happened ſoon after) was brought to 


er, ſeemed to receive it without the leaſt ſurprize, 
and as a thing ſhe had foreſeen. Clarendon's Hit. 
356. I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome ſuch 
examples of ſudden death as I meet with in Pliny, 
Ind they are ſuch as followeth. Two of the Cæ- 
Ars, that had been Prætors, died, one at Piſa, and 
e other at Rome, in the morning, as they were 
Putting on their ſhoes. Q. Emilius Lepidus, as 
2 was going out of his bed- chamber, hit his great 
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¶ doe againſt the door-ſide, and therewith died. Caius 
Aufidius, going to the ſenate, ſtumbled, and died 


immediately. An Ambaſlador of the Rhadians, 


ho had, to the admiration of all that were pre- 


Went, pleaded their cauſe before the Senate, in the 


very entry of the Council-houſe, as he was going 


out, fell down dead. Cn. Bebius Pamphilus, who 
Shad been Prætor, died ſuddenly, as he was aſking 


Wa boy what it was o'clock. Aulus Pompeius, as 
he had finiſhed his prayers; Juventius Thalna, as 


She was ſacrificing ; Servilius Panſa, as he ſtood at 


chop in the market place, leaning upon the 


Whoulder of his brother, P. Panſa; Bebius, the 
Judge, as he was adjourning the day of one's ap- 


pearance in the court; Terentius Corax, as he was 
ag vricing letters in the market- place; C. Julius, a 
ſurgeon, as he was dreſſing the eye of a patient; 


Torquatus, at ſupper, reaching a cake to one of 


his gueſts; L. Durius Valla, as he drank a potion 
ot honeyed wine; Appius Aufeius, newly come 
out of the bath, as he ſupped up a raw egg; P. 
Dintius Scapula, as he was at ſupper in the houſe 


ot Aquiltus Gallus; Decimus Sauteius, the Scribe, 


? Plin, Nat. 
Hiſt. J. 7. c. 53. p. 185, 186. 


He was ſtabbed by Lieutenant John Felton, an Saturday, 


os the 23d of Aug uſt, 1628, 
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of this mortal life. 
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Inne man told Sir Ralph, in his return over 
the water, that when he mentioned his creden- 


Nemo tam divos habuit faventes, 

Craſtinum ut paſſit fibi polliceri: 

Res Deus noſtras celeri citatas 
Turbine verſat, 


SENEC, in Thyeſt. c. 3. 


CHAT, XXII 


Of the dead Bodies of ſome great Perſons, which, not 


without Difficulty, found their Graves; and of 
others, not permitted to reſt there, 


HE grave is the common houſe and home 

1 that is appointed for all the living; tliat 
ſate harbour, that lies open for all thoſe paſſen- 
gers that have been toſſed upon the troubled ſea 
Here 


The purpled Princes, ſtripp'd of all their pride, 


Lie down uncrowned by the poor man's fide. 


Only it ſometimes ſo falls out, that ſome great 
perſons are not ſuffered to go to reſt, when their 
bed is made; and others are pulled out of thoſe 
lodgings, whereof they had once taken a heace- 
able poſſeſſion. 

1. No ſooner had the ſoul of that victorious 
Prince, William the Conqueror, left his body, but 
his dead corpſe was abandoned by his nobles and 
followers, and by his meaner ſervants he was de- 
ſpoiled of armour, apparel, and all his princely 
furniture, his naked body left upon the floor, his 
funeral wholly neglected; till one Harluins, a poor 
country Knight, undertook tlre carriage of his 
corpſe to Caen in Normandy, to St. Stephen's 
church, which the dead King had formerly tound- 


ed. At his entrance into Caen, the convent of 


Monks came forth to meet him; but, at the ſame 
inftant, there happened a great fire, fo that his 
corple was again forſaken, every one rimning to 
quench the fire. That done, they return, and bear 
the body to the church. The funeral ſermon be- 
ing ended, andthe ſtone coffin ſet in the earth in 


the chancel, as the body was ready to be laid 


therein, there ſtood vp one Anſelm Fitz-Arthur, 
and forbad the burial, alleging, that that ver 

place was the floor of his father's houſe, which 
tus dead King had violently taken from him, to 
build this church upon; * Therefore,” ſaid he, 
+ I challenge thus ground, and, in the name ct 


U - God, 


% 
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God, forbid that the body of this deſpoiler be 
covered with the earth of my inheritance,” They 
were therefore forced to compound with him for 
one hundred pounds. The body was now to be 
laid in the tomb; but that tomb proved too little 
to admit the coſtin; ſo that preſſing it down to 
gain an entrance, the belly brake, and ſent forth 


ſuch an intolerable ſtench amongſt. the aſſiſtants at 


the funeral, that all the gums and ſpices fuming 

in their cenſers could not relieve them, but in great 
amazement all of them haſted away, leaving only 
a monk or two to ſhuffle up the burial; which 


they did in halte, a and returned to their cells. Vet 


was not this the laſt of the troubles that the corpſe 
of this great Prince met witli; for ſome years 
after, Caen being taken by the French, under 
Chaſtilion, anno 1562, his tomb was rifled, his 
bones thrown out, "and ſome of them, by private 
{oldiers, brought as far as England again. Baker's 
Chr. p. 44, 45. Speed s Chr. P. 434. Full, Church 
Miſt. I. 3. cent. 11, p. . 

2. Katherine de Valois, Daughter to Charles the 
Sixth, King of France, widow of King Henry the 
Fifth, was married afterwards to, and had iſſue 
by, Owen ap Tudor, a noble Welſhman : her 
body lies at this day unburied in a looſe coffin at 
Weſtminſter, and *{hewed to ſuch as deſire it. 


It is faid it was her own deſire, that her body 


ſhould never be buried, becauſe lenſible of her 
fault in diſobeying her huſband King Henry upon 
this occafion. There was a prophecy amongſt the 

ingliſh. people, that an Engliſh Prince born at 
Windſor ſhould be unfortunate, in loſing what 
his father had acquired; whereupon King. Henry 
forbad Queen Katherine (being with child) to be 
delivered there: but ſhe, out of the corrupt prin- 
ciple of nitimur in vetitum, and affecting her 
father before her huſband, was there brought to 
bed of King Henty the Sixth, in whoſe reign the 
fair victories, woven by his facher”s valour, were 
by cowardice, careleflneſs, and contentions un- 
ravelled to nothing. Yet the ſtory is told diffe- 
rently by others, viz, that ſhe was buried by her 
ton, King Henry the Sixth, under a fair tomb, 
and continued in her grave ſome years, until King 


Henry the Seventh, laying the foundation of a 


pew chapel, cauſed her corpſe to be taken up: But 


. why the ſaid Henry, being her great grand-child, 
= vid. not order it to be re-interred, is not recorded ; 


f not done by caſualty and neglect, it is very 
ftrange, and ſtranger if out of defign. Full. Church 


— 


Hiſt. J. 4. cent. 1 5. p. 170. Speed's Chr. p. 661. 
Stowe' Survey of London, p. 507, 

3. Ariſtobulus, King of the Jews, was by 
Cn. Pompeius ſent to Rome in bonds : afterwards 
he was enlarged by Cæſar (when he had overcome 


Pompey) and ſent into Syria; there, by the fa. 


vourites of Pompey's part, he was taken away by 
poiſon, and for ſome time denied burial in his na- 
tive country ; the dead body being kept preſerved 
in honey; till at laſt it was ſent by Marcus Anto- 
nius to the Jews, to be laid in the royal monuments 
of his anceſtors. Fe/eph. Bell. Judaic. I. 1. c. 7. 
p. 570. Foſeph. Antiq. Jud. I. 14. c. 13. p. 359. 
4. The great Alexander, who had attained to 
the height of military glory, died at Babylon, not 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon. This great man, for 
whom ſo much of the world, as he had conquered, 
was too little, was compelled to wait the leiſure of 
his mutinous Captains, till they would be fo 
kind as to bury him. - Seven days together his 
dead corple lay neglected, in the heats of Meſo- 
potamia; greater than which are not to be found 
in any country. At laſt, command was given to 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans to embalm the body 
according to their art, which they did: yet was it 
two years before the miſerable remains of this 
hero could be ſent away towards its funeral: 
then it was received by Ptolemeus, by him carried 


firſt to Memphis, and ſome years afterwards to 


Alexandria, where it lay, and ſome ages after was 
ſhewed to Auguſtus Cæſar, after his victory over 


Antonius and Cleopatra. 
Diodor. Sic. I. 18. p. 593. Ælian. Var. Hiſt, l. 12. 


c. 64. P. 347+ 


5. Jacobus Patius had conſpired againſt the 
Medices, for which he was publickly hanged, fd | 


by the permiſſion of the magiſtrates, his dead body 
was laid in the monuments of his anceſtors : but 
the enraged multitude dragged it out thence, and 


buried it in the common field, without the walls 


of the city; where yet they would not ſuffer it to 
reſt ; but in another popular fury, they fetched it 
out thence, drew it naked through the city by 
the ſame halter wherewith he had been before 
hanged, and threw it into the river Arnus. Zuing. 
Yheat, vol. 3. J. 10. p. 1023. 

6. The carcaſe of Pope Julius the Second was dug 
up, and his ring taken from off his finger by the 
Spaniards, at the ſame time as Rome was taken bythe 

army of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, which was 


Anno. Dom. 1527. Zuin. vol. 3. l. 10. $3023: 
7» Scan— 


Quint. Curt. l. 10. p. 3. 
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7. Scanderbeg, the moſt famous Prince of Epi- 


Ws, died in the fixty-third year of his age, upon 
Ne 17th of January, Anno Dom, 1466, when he 
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1 Eyfla, where it reſted in peace; until that about 


ad reigned about twenty-four years : his dead 
ody was, with the great lamentation of all men, 
uried in the cathedral church of St. Nicholas at 


Ine years after the Turks, coming to the ſiege of 

odra, by the way took the city of Lyſſa, and 
2 with great devotion dug up his bones, rec- 
ning it ſome part of their happinels, if they 
ght but ſee or touch the ſame ; and ſuch as could 


ſame to be ſet, ſome in ſilver, ſome in gold, to 
Mn about their necks, or wear upon their bodies; 
ſuading themſelves by the wearing thereof, to 
partakers of ſuch good fortune as Scanderbeg 
2K himſelf whilſt he lived. Kzowle's Turk, Hift. 
oz. Barl. Hiſt. of Scanderbeg, l. 12. p. 496, 

$8. The ſepulchre of the great Cyrus, King of 

aa, was violated in the days of Alexander the 
at, in ſuch manner, that his bones were dit- 
Wced and thrown out, and the urn of gold that 
fixed in his coffin, when it could not be wholly 
Wied away, was broken off by parcels. When 


3 13 was informed hereof, he cauſed the 


Nagi, who were intruſted with the care and keep- 
We thereof, to be expoſed unto tortures, to make 
m confeſs the authors of ſo great a violation 
N robbery : but they denied with great conſtancy 
Wt they had any hand in it, or that they knew by 
x] om it was done. Plutarch fays, that it was one 
0 ymachus, a noble Pellean, that was guilty of to 

at a crime. It is ſaid, that the epitaph of this 
Wghty Monarch was to this purpoſe: 


F 


WO mortal that comeſt hither ( fer come I know thou 
=) kn that I am Cyrus the fon of Cambyles, 
Wo /ettled the Perſian empire, aud ruled over Aſia, 
nd therefore envy me not this little heap of earth, 
erewiib my body is covered. Eo 


Wcob. Copel. Hift. Sacr. & Exotic. p. 418. Pezel. 


a 
5 


3 . tom. 2. P. 378. 


CH AP. XXX. 


entombed Bodies, how found at the Opening of 
their Monuments. f 


UCH as held the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, 
wijte of them, that when they are commanded 


t any part thereof, were it never ſo little, cauſed 


to enter into bodies, they are aſtoniſhed, that they 
murmur and complain in ſuch manner as this: 
« Milcrable wretches! in what have we fo treſpaſ- 
ſed; what offence ſo heinous, and worthyof ſo horrible 
a puniſhmnnt have we committed, that we are to 
be ſhut up, and impriſoned in theſe moiſt and cold 
carcaſes ?” That thereupon they comforted them- 
ſelves with the thoughts of the body's diſſolution; 
and petitioned before their captivity that their en- 
largement might be haſtened, through the fall and 
corruption of their priſons; I inſiſt not upon the 
truth of theſe matters, but pretend only to ſhew 
in what manner theſe ſhells of mortality have been 
found after the bird hath been fled : and that ſome 
bodies have made far leſs haſte to putrefaction 
than others. Yaugh, Flor. Solitud. p. 137. 

1. At the time Conſtantine reigned wich Irene 
his mother, there was found in an ancient fepul-, 
chre in Conſtantinople, a body with a plate of 
gold upon the breaſt of it, and therein thus engra- 
ven : In Cbriſtum credo qui ex Marid Virgine naſ- 
cetur : O Sol, imperantibus Conſtantino & rene ite- 
rum me videbis : that is, I believe in that Chriſt who 
ſhall be bern of Mary a Virgia : O San, thou ſhalt 
ſee me again, when Conſtantine and Irene Mall come, 
to reign. When this inſcription had been publickly. 


read, the body was reſtored to the fame place 


where it had been formerly buried. Lonicer. Theat. 
p. 233. Gaulter. Tab, Chron. p. 569. 

2. In the tenth year of Henry the Seventh, at 
the digging of a new foundation in the church of 
Saint Mary Hill in London, there was then found. 
and taken up the body of Alice Rackney : the had 
been buried in that church a hundred and ſeventy- 
five years before; yet was the then found whole of 
ſkin, and the joints of her arms pliable ; her corpſe 
was kept above ground four days without any in- 
convenience, expoſed to the view of as many as 
would behold it, and then recommitted to the 
earth. Baker's Chron. p. 360. 

3. In the reign of King James, at Aftley in 
Warwickſhire, upon the fall of the church, there 
was taken up the corple of Thomas Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorlet, who was there buried the tenth of 
October, 1530, in the twenty- ſecond year of King 
Henry the Eighth; and ugh it had lain ſe- 
venty-czght years in this bed of corruption, yet his 
eyes, hair, fleſh, nails, and joints, remained as if 


he had been but newly buried. Faithful Annaliſt 


P. 224, 225, 


4. Robert Braybrook, born at a village in 
Northamptonſhire, was conſecrated Bithopot Lon- 
4 don, 
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don, Jan. 5, 1381. He was after that Chancellor 
of England for fix months; he died anno 1404, 
and was buried under a marble ſtone in the chapel 
of Saint Mary in the cathedral of Saint Paul, Lon- 
don; yet was the body of this Biſhop lately taken 
up and found firm, as to ſkin, hair, joints, nails, 
&c. For upon that fierce and fatal fire in London, 
Sept. 2, 1666, which burnt ſo much of Saint 
Paul's church, when part of. the floor fell into 
Saint Faith's, this dead perſon was ſhaken out of 
his dormitory, where he had lain no leſs than d o 
hundred fixty and two years. His body was ex- 
poſed to the view of all ſorts of people for divers 
days; and ſome thouſands did behold and poiſe it 
in their arms, till by ſpecial order it was reinterred. 

Fuller's Worthies, p. 284. Northamptonſhire. 

. At the taking down of the moſt ancient 
church of Saint Peter in Rome (to make room for 
that new and moſt magnificent one ſince erected 
in its ſtead) there was found the body of Pope 
Boniface the Eighth, all whole, and in no part - 
miniſhed. Zacch. __ Medic. Legal. 1. 
tit. 1. Quæſt. 10. p. 23 

6. Some years ſince, N the repairs of the church 
of St. Cæcilia, beyond the river Tiber, there was 
found the body of a certain Cardinal, an Engliſh- 
man, who had been buried there three hundred 
years before; yet was it every way entire, not the 
leaſt part of it periſhed, as they ag no who both 
faw and handled it. Zacch. ib. p. 239 

7. Not long ſince, at Bononia, in the Church 


of St. Dominick, there was found the body of 


Alexander Tartagnus, a Lawyer at Imola, which 


was perfectly entire, and no way decayed, al- 


though it had lain there from his deceaſe above 
one hundred and fifty years. Zacch. ib. p. 239. 
8. Pauſanias hath the hiſtory of a ſoldier, whoſe 
body was found with wounds freſh, and apparent 
upon it, although it had been buried ſixty- two 
Olympiads, that i is, no leſs than two hundred an 
forty-eight years. Pauſan. in Eliacis, I. 5. ad finem. 
9. In the reign of King Henry the Second, an- 


no 108g, the bones of King Arthur, and kis wife 


Guenevor, were found in the Vale of Avalon, un- 
der an hollow oak, fifteen feet under ground, the 
hair of the ſaid Guenevor being then whole and 
freſh, of a yellow colour; but as ſoon as it was 
touched, it fell to powder, as Fabian relateth; 

this was more than ſix hundred years after his 
death. His ſhin-bone, ſet by the leg of a tall man, 


reached above his knee the breadth of three fingers. 


| Baker's Chron. p. 8 5. Stowe's Annals, p. 55. Car. 


dan. de Varietat. I. 8. c. 40. 

10. Kornmannus tells, that in Valentia, a n 
of Spain, there was found the body of Adoni. 
zam, the ſervant of King Solomon, together wich 1 
his epitaph in Hebrew. It appeared that he HY 4 
lain buried above two thouſand years, yet was he 
found uncorrupted: ſo excellent a way of em. 
balming the dead were thoſe ſkilled in who lived 
in the Eaſtern Countries. He alſo mentions the 
body of Cleopatra, which had remained unda. © 
maged for an hundred and twenty-five Olympiade, 
viz. five hundred years, as appears by the letter 
of Heraclius the Emperor, to Sophocles the Phi. 
loſopher. I remember not to have read any thing 
like this amongſt the Romans, unleſs of the body, 
as ſome ſay, of Tulliola, the daughter of Cicero, 
which was found entire and uncorrupted, after (a; - 
ſome have computed) one thouſand and three 
hundred years. Kornman. de Mirac. Mort. JI. 3. 

c. 26. p. 17. Zacch. Qu. Medic. Leg. I. 4. tit. 1. qu 
Io. p. 239. Cel. Antig. Lett. l. 3. c. 24, P. 120. 

11. I have often ſeen in a well-known place 
of Germany,” ſaith Camerarius, „a young gen- 
tleman's tamb, who was buried in a chapel where 
his predeceflors lay. He was the faireit young 
man of his time: and being troubled with a griey. 7 
ous ſickneſs in the flower of his age, his friend 
could never get ſo much of him, as to ſuffer him. 
ſelf to be repreſented in ſculpture or pidure u 
ſerve for poſterity; only this (through their im. 
portunity) he agreed unto, that after he ſhoul! 
be dead, and fome days in the ground, the 
ſhould open his grave, and cauſe him to be re 
preſented as they then found him. They ker, 
promiſe with him, and found that the worms had, 
half gnawed his face, and that about the mid 
and the back-bone there were many penny 5 
Upon this they cauſed the ſpectacle, ſuch as ther 
found it, to be cut in ſtone, which is yet at th5 

reſent to be feen among the armed ſtatues of ch: 4 
nceſtors of this young gentleman.” So true ( 
eems) is that of Ecclel. 10. 12. When a ma 
dieth, he is the heritage of ſerpents, beaſts, ann 
worms.” Camer. Hor. Subcif. cent. 1. c. 11. P. 7% 
N. Nat. Hiſt. claſſ. 10. c. 6. P. 343. 1 

To this may be annexed the enfuing rc 
Fat: written by the pen of Mr. Thomas Smyth, A 
of Sewarſtone, in the pariſh of Waltham Abbe, 
a diſcreet perſon, not long deceaſed. It fo 0 'Y 
out, that 1 ſerved Sir Edward Denny (t02""" nl 


m—_— 
1 4X } 
(e 
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ee latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of 
*$E1cfed memory) who lived in the abbey of Wal- 
iam Crols, in the county of Effex, which at that 
me lay in ruinous heaps. And then Sir Edward. 
SSDcgan ſlowly now and then to make even, and 

e. edify ſome of that chaos. In doing whereot, 
Eromkin his gardener, came to diſcover (among 
cher things) a fair marble ſtone, the cover of a 
Womb, hewed out in hard ſtone. This cover, with 
me help, he removed from off the tomb: which 
Saving done, there appeared to the gardener, and 
Mr. Baker, miniſter of the town (who died long 
Ince) and to myſelt, and Mr. Henry Knagge, 
ir Edward's Bailiff, the ſkeleton of a man lying 
&. the tomb aforeſaid, all the bones remaining, 
Dad not one diſlocated : in obſerving whereot, 
e wondered to ſce the bones {till remaining in 
en due order, and no duſt or other filth betides 
„em to be ſeen in the tomb. We could not think 


4 


5 > Kat it had been a ſkeleton of bones only, laid at 
ein the tomb; yet if it had been the carcaſe of 
. man. what became of his fleſh and entrails ? 
L 9 2 

5 Ir (as I have ſaid before) the tomb was all clean 
. W {61th and duſt beſides the bones. This, when 
e had well obſerved, I told them, that if they 
* Wd but touch any part thereof, that all would 
re ll aſunder; for I bad only heard ſomewhat for- 
o erly of the like accident. Trial was made, and 
it came to paſs. For my own part J am per- 
} aded, that as the fleth of this ſkeleton to us 
Wc came inviſible, ſo likewiſe would the bones 
re been in ſome longer continuance of time. 
noh what is man then which vaniſheth thus away 
Id ke unto ſmoke or vapour, and is no more ſeen !” 
67 W hofocver thou art that ſhall read this paflage, 
ou mayeſt find cauſe of humility ſufficient. 
er's Worthies, p. 320. Eſſex. | 

. It is ſaid, that in the iſles of Arran, the 
if gad bodies of men do not putrefy, but expoſed 
5 che air, remain uncorrupted ; fo that by this 
er Peeans the ſurvivors come to know their grand- 
3 chers, great-grandfathers, great-great-grandfa- 
he ers, and a long order of their dead anceſtors, 
69 their great admiration. Kornman. de Mirac. 


otro. lib. 3. cap. 4. P. 5. Zacch. Quæſt. Med. 

. J. 4. tit. 1. 9. 10. p. 135 ü 

4. * We know ſome,” ſaith Alexander Bene- 

aus, „who have been laid in their graves half 
vc; and ſome noble perſons have been diſpoſed 
their ſepulchres, whoſe life has Jain hid in the 

cret repoſitories of the heart. One great lady 


It is generally conceived the body of King Harold. 
No. 4. | | 
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was thus entombed, who was after found dead 
indeed; but fitting, and removed from her place, 


as one that had returned to life amongſt the car- 


caſes of the dead; ſhe lad pulled off the hair from 
her head, and had torn her breait with her nails; 
ſigns too apparent of what had paſſed ; and that 


. ſhe had long in vain called for help, while alone 


in the ſociety of the dead.” Schenck. Obf. Medic. 


J. 6. Ob/. 3. p. 709. 
15. Alexander Guaynerius, ſpeaking of the old 


and great city of Kiovia, near de Boryſthenes, 


« There are,” ſaith he, „certain ſubterranean ca- 
verns extended to a great length and breadth with- 
in ground; here are divers ancient tepulchres, and 
the bodies of certain illuſtrious Ruſſians; theſe, 
though they have lain there time out ot mind, 
yet do they appear entire. There are the bodies 
of two Princes, in their own country habit, as 
they uſed to walk when alive; and theſe are ſo 
freſh and whole, as if they had but newly lain 
there. They lie in a cave unburied, and by 
the Ruſſian Monks are ſhewed unto ftrangers. 
Camerar, Hor. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 70. p. 283. 

16. Laurentius Mullerus tells us alto, that in 
this city there is a, temple with admirable vauits, 
in which divers bodics are kept uncorrupted, as 
if they were boiled, not livid and black, but with 
a freſh and lively colour of the ſkin : the tradition 
is, that they are the bodies of ſome Martyrs, and 
that the Tartars, in their incurſions, preſume not 
to touch them, becauſe it has proved dangerous 
to them heretofore to endeavour it. He alto re- 
members, that in a vaulted chapel there is to 
be ſeen the body of a woman, wrapt in a thin 
and tranſparent (ſheet, and fo entire, that rhe yel- 
low hair, and all the members of it, will abide the 
touch. It is {aid to be the body of the Martyr 
Barbara. Camerar. ib. p. 283. IS 

17. In the year 1448, in the ruins of an old 
wall of the beautiful church at Duntermling in Scot- 
land, there was found the body of a young man, 
in a coffin of lead, wrapped up in filk : it pre- 


ſerved the natural colour, and was not in the 


leaſt manner corrupted ; though it was believed 


to be the body of the fon of King Malcolme the 
Third, by the Lady Margaret. Heck. Boet. I. 18. 


Zuing. Theat. vol. 2. I. 7. p. 367. 

18. The body of Albertus Magnus was taken 
out of his ſepulchre, to be interred in the midit 
of the chancel in a new tomb for that purpoſe: 
it was two hundred years from the time wherein 


he had been firſt buried; yet was he found entire, 
with» * 
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without any kind of deformation, unleſs it was 
this, that his jaw ſeemed to be ſomewhat fallen. 
I ſaw the thing I ſpeak of, and I teſtify by this 
writing the truth of the relation. 
J. 3. c. 42 C 48. Zuing. vol. 2. J. 7. p. 566. 

19. At the opening of the ſepulchre of Charles 
Martel, there was no part of his body to be found 
therein; but inſtead thereof a ſerpent was found 


in the place. Vid. Kornmen. de Mirac. Mortuorum, 


lib. 4. cap. 86. Pp. 35. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. claſſ. 10. 


c. 6. P. 343. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Of ſuch Perſons as have returned to Life after thet 


have been believed to be dead. 


HEN a bird hath once broken from her 
cage, and has taſted the ſweetneſs of the 
air, and, which is more, of the pleaſure of ſociety 
and liberty, it is not an eaſy thing to allure her 
back to the place of her former reſtraint. 
is as hard to conceive, that a ſoul which has once 
found itſelf in a ſtate of enlargement, ſhould 
willingly return any more into the ſtrait and un- 
eaſy priſon of the body. But it ſeems (by what 
ollows) that there are certain laws on the other 
fide of death, by virtue of which we-read of many 
perſons returning again whom death ſeemed to 

_ ſnatched away. 
. That 1s wonderful which befel to two bro- 


3 Knights of Rome: the elder of whom was 


named Corfidius, who being in the repute of all 
men dead, the tables of his laſt will and teſta- 
ment were recited, in which he had made his 
brother the heir of all he had: but in the midſt 
of the funeral preparations, he roſe with great 
cheerfulneſs upon his legs, and ſaid, “ That he 
had been with his brother, who had recommended 
the care of his daughter unto him, and had alſo 
ſhewed him where he had hid a great quantity 
of gold under-ground, wherewith he ſhould de- 


fray his funeral expences.” While he was ſpeak- 


ing in this manner, to the admiration of all that 
were preſent, there came a meſſenger with the 
news of his brother's death; and the gold was 
alſo found in the very place as he had ſaid. 
c. 6. p. 155. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 7 

c. 52. p. 184. Zacch. Qu. Med. Leg. I. 4. hit. 5 
qu, 1 I. P. 241, Kornman, de Mir, Mortuor. part 2. 
6. 27. P. 22. 


Crantz. Metrop. 


And it 


2. There was, ſaith Gregorius, one : Raparatus, | 
a Roman, who being ſtiff and cold, was given 


over by his relations, as one who was Rd 


dead ; when ſoon after he returned to life, and 4 
ſent a meſſenger to the ſhrine of Saint Laurence 
in Rome, to enquire concerning Tiburtius the 
prieſt there, if any thing had newly befallen him. 
In the mean time, while the meſſenger was gone, 
he told them that were with him, that he had ſeen © 


that Tiburtius tormented in hell with terrible © 
flames. The meſſenger he had ſent returned with 


this news, that Tiburtius was that very hour de- 
parted this life; and ſoon after Reparatus himſelf 
Kornman. de ” 


died. Fulgeſ. J. 1. c. 6. p. 157. 
Mirac. Mort. l. 2. c. 32. Pp. 24. 


3. While Narſes 92 in Italy, there was a great | 
plague in Rome, whereof, in the houſe of Vale. '? 


rianus the Advocate, a young man fell fick ; he 
was his ſhepherd, and a Liburnian by nation: and 


after he was ſuppoſed to be dead, he returned to 


himfelf, and calling his maſter to him, told him 
that he had really been in heaven, and had there 


underſtood how many, and who they were that 
ſhould die out of his houſe in that great plague; :: 
and having named them, told his maſter that he 


ſhould ſurvive all his ſervants. To confirm the 


truth of what he ſaid, he added, that he had learn- 


ed all kinds of tongues : and in the fame hour diſ- 
courſed with his maſter in Greek; he alto made 


trial with others who were ſkilled in other lan- 


guages, whereas before he only underſtood Latin, 


When he had lived thus two days, he grew into a 
frenzy, and ſtriving to bite his own hands, he 
died: as many as (by name) he had ſaid ſhould ? 
die, followed him ſoon after ; but his maſter re- 


mained free from infection, according as he had 


predicted. Fulgoſ. ib. p. 160. 


4. Everardus Ambula, a German Knight, fer IN 


ſick in Germany, in the time of Pope Innocent the 3 


Third; and when he had lain for ſome time as one 
dead, returning to himſelf, he ſaid, that his Coul 


was carried by evil ſpirits into the city of Jeruſs | 4 

lem, thence into the camp of Saladine (who then 1 1 
reigned in Ægypt); from thence it was conveyedio 
Lombardy, where, in a certain wood, he had ſpoken 
with a German friend of his: laſtly, he was brougit Wl 
to the city of Rome, the ſituation, the form of the 
places and buildings of which, together with the W 
features of divers princes there, he moſt exactly i 


deſcribed as they were: and although this is mat- 


ter of admiration, yet the greater wonder is, that 
he, wich whom he {aid he did converſe in the wood, 


1 affirmed 


jp 
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7% = rmed that he had there, at the ſame time and 
or, diſcourſed with this Everardus, according as 
nad declared. Fulge/. ib. l. 1. c. 6. p. 160. 


5. Acilius Aviola was concluded dead, both by 
=: domeſticks and phyſicians ; accordingly he was 
a out upon the ground for ſome time, and then 
5 Arried forth to his funeral fire: but as ſoon as the 
95 


mes began ta catch his body, he cried out that 
& was alive, imploring the aſſiſtance of his ſchool- 
aſter, who was the only perſon that had tarried 
him: but it was too late; for, encompaſſed 
tn flames, he was dead before he could be ſuc- 
Pored. Plin. Nat. Hift, l. 7. c. 52.9. 184. Val. 
Wax. J. 1. c. 8. P. 29. | phe 
"XX 6. Lucius Litmias had been Prætor, and being 
= poſed to be dead, he was carried (after the 
man manner) to be burnt ; being ſurrounded 
in the flames, he cried out that he lived: but in 
Vn; for he could not be withdrawn from his 
ö e. Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8. p. 30. 

. Plato tells us of Erus Armenius being ſlain 
battle, among many others; when they came 
. e up the dead bodies upon the tenth day af- 
they found, that, though all the other carcaſes 
: Kc putrid, this of his was entire and uncorrupt- 

g they therefore carried it home, that it might 
. Ive the juſt and due funeral rites performed to it. 
Vo days they kept it at home in that ſtate, and 
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pile: and being ready to be laid upon it, he 
urned to life, to the admiration of all that were 
geſent. He declared ſeveral ſtrange and prodi- 
as things, which he had ſeen and known, dur- 
all that time that he had remained in the ſtate 
W the dead. Plat. de Repub. I. 10. Fulgoſ. I. 1. 
. 7.155. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1. 7. p. 555. 
ynman. de Mirac. Mort. I. 2. c. 28. p. 23. 
8. One of the noble family of the Tatoriedi, 
Wing ſeiſed with the plague in Burgundy, was ſup- 
fed to die thereof, and was put into a coffin to be 
rrried to the ſepulchres of his anceſtors, which 
re diſtant from that place ſome four German 
Wiles. Night coming on, the corpſe was diſpoſed 
n a barn, and there attended by ſome ruſtics. 
= hele perceived a great quantity of freſh blood to 
an through the chinks of the coffin : whereupon 
ey opened it, and found that the body was 
1 dunded by a nail that was driven into the ſhoul- 


ly 3 ger through the coffin and that the wound was 
t-. accch torn by the jogging of the chariot he was 
at red in. but withal, they diſcovered that the 


C- tural heat had not left his breaſt, They took 


che twelfth day he was carried out to the fune- 


83 
him out, and laid him before the fire: he recovered. 
as out of a deep ſleep, ignorant of all that had 

aſſed. He ene married a wife, by whom 
he had a daughter; married afterwards to Hulde- 
ricus a Pfirt : from his daughter came Sigiſmundus 
a Pſirt, chief Paſtor of Saint Mary's Church in 
Bafil. Zuing. Theatr. vol, 2. l. 7. p. 564. 

g. A ſhoemaker's wife in the pariſh of Crip- 
plegate, being thought dead, was, agreeable to 
her deſire, buried in her wedding- clothes her ring 
being on her finger, induced the ſexton to open 
the grave in the night, in order to ſteal it ; when, 
finding it not eaſy to come off, he took his knife, 
to cut the fir from the hand; which operation 
recalled the woman to her ſenſes, and ſhe roſe 
from her coffin, The affrighted villain took to 
his heels; and ſhe, taking his lanthorn, walked 
home, knocked up her huſband, and lived ſeveral 
years after. Her monument 1s yet ſtanding in 
Cripplegate Church. Maitland's Hiſt. Lond. 

10. In the reign of Henry III. one Judith de 
Balſham was condemned for receiving and con- 
cealing thieves, and hanged from nine o'clock on 
Monday morning, till /m-ri/ing on Tueſday fol- 
lowing, and yet eſcaped with life, as appears by 
her pardon ; which, for its rarity, I ſhall here re- 
cite verbatim. 


Henrici III. 48? membr. 52. 

Rex omnibus, &c. ſalutem. Quia Inetta de Bal- 
ſham pro receptamento Latronum ei impoſito nuper 
per conſiderationem Curie noſtre ſaſpeudio adjudicata 
et ab hora nona diet Lune u/que poſt ortum Solis diei 
Martis /equen. ſuſpenſa, viva evaſit, ſicut ex Teſti- 
monio fide dignorum accepimus. Nos divine Chari- 
tatis intuitu pardonavimus eidem Inette ſecham pacis 
noſtre que ad nos pertinet pro receptamento predifte, 
et firmam pacem noſtram ei inde concedimus. In cilj us, 
Sc. Teſte Rege apud Cantuar: XVI? Die Auguſti, 

' Coventt cum Recordo 
y Laur. Halſted. Deput. 
Algern. May. Al. 


Vide Plot's Stoffordſpire, p. 292. 


11. In the year 1650 Anne Green was tried at 
Oxford, before Serjeant Umpton Croke, tor the 
murder of her baſtard child, and by him fentenced 
to be hanged ; which ſentence was accordingly 
executed on the fourteenth day of December, in 
the Caſtle-yard, Oxford, where ihe hung about 
halt an hour, being pulled by the legs, and ſtruck 

el 
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on the hreaſt by divers of her friends, and, after 
all, had ſeveral ſtrokes given her on the ſtomach 
with the but-end of a muſket. Being cut down, 
ſhe was put into a coffin, and carried to a houſe 
to be diſfected; where, when they opened the 
coffin, notwithſtanding the rope remained faſt 
jammed round her neck, they perceived her breaſt 
riſe: whereupon one Maſon, a Taylor, intending 
an act of humanity, ſtamped on her breaſt and 
belly; and one Oran, a ſoldier, ſtruck her with 
the but-end of his muſket. After all this, when 
Sir William Petty, Dr. Willis, and Mr. Clarke, 

came to prepare the body for diſſecion, they per- 
ceived ſome {mall rattling in her throat, which 
induced them to deſiſt from their original deſign, 
and began to uſe means for her recovery ; in 
which they were ſo ſucceſsful, that within four- 
teen hours ſhe began to 1 peak, and the next day 
talked and prayed very heartily, Nor did the 
humanity of the Doctors ſtop, till, by obtaining 
a pardon for her, they ſecured: that Jife which 
their kill had reſtored.” She was afterwards mar- 
ried, had three children, lived 1n good repute 

among her neighbours, at Steeple-Barton, and died 
in 1659. What was moſt remarkable, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed the hand of Providence in her re- 
covery, ſhe was found to be innocent of the crime 
for which ſhe ſuffered; and it appeared the child 
had never been alive, but came from her ſpon- 
taneouſly, four months after conception. Plot's 
Oxfordſhire, p. 197. 

12. In 1658, Elizabeth, the ſervant of one 
Mrs. Cope, of Magdalen Pariſh, Oxford, was 
convicted of killing her baſtard child, and was 
accordingly hanged at Green Ditch, where ſhe 
hung ſo long, that one of the by-ſtanders ſaid, if 
ſhe was not dead, he would be hanged for her. 

When cut down, the gallows being very high, 
ſhe fell with ſuch violence to the ground, that 
ſcemed ſufficient of itſelf to have killed her. After 
this, ſhe wass put in a coffin, and carried to the 
George Inn, in Magdalen pariſh ; where ſigns of 
life being oblltcy ed in her, {he was blooded, and 
put to bed to a young woman; by which means 
ſhe came to herlelf, and, to all appearance, might 
have lived many years: but. the next night ſhe 
was, by the order of one Mallory, a bailiff of the 
city, barbarouſly dragged to Glouceſter Green, 


and there hanged upon the arm of a tree till ſhe 


was dead, Plot's e 2. 199. 


that it might be ſome train laid to intrap his life, 


C HA p. XXXII. 


Of ſuch who, after Death, have concerned ben. 
ſelves with the Affairs of their Friends and Ke. 
lations. 


HE Platoniſts ſpeak of ſome ſouls that, 

after they are departed from their bodies 

they have yet a ſtrange hankering after chem; 
whereupon it is that they haunt the dormitoric; 1 
of the dead, and keep about the places Where 2 
their bodies lie interred, and are therefore called 
by the philoſophers Body-lovers. I know no. 
under what reſtraints ſouls are, when once ſepa. Wl 
rated from their bodies, nor what privileges ſome % 
of them have above others; ; but it the urin AF 
relations are true, ſome of theſe here ſpoken .. 
have been as mindful of their friends and fami- 7 
lies, as others were affected to the bodies they had 
before deſerted. 1 2 
1. Ludovicus Adoliſius, Lord of Immola, ſemt YG 
a Secretary of his upon earneſt buſineſs to Fer- 
rara ; in which journey he was met by one on 
harſeback, attired like an Huntſman, with an 
hawk upon his fiſt, who ſaluted him by his name, 
and deſired him to intreat his ſon Lodowick 0 
meet him in that very place the next day, at the 
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ſame hour, to whom he Would diſcover certain 
things, of no mean conſequence, which much con- 
cerned him and his eſtate. The Secretary return 
ing and revealing this to his Lord; at firſt he woull 


ſcarce give credit to his report, and jealous with; 2M 


he ſent another. in his ſtead ; to whom the ſam 
ſpirit appeared in the ſhape aforeſaid, and emen 1 
much to lament his ſon's difidence ; to whom, 1 
he had come in perſon, he Send have lace 0 9 
ſtrange things, which chreatened his eſtate, ana 
the means how to prevent them. Yet defired hin 
to recommend him to his ſon, and tell him, tha 
after twenty-two years, one month, and one d], 
prefixed, he ſhould loſe the government of (a: 
city, which he then poſſeſſed, and ſo he vaniſhes. Wl: 
It happened juſt at the ſame time the ſpirit hal 
predicted (notw ichſtanding his great care and pro- - 
vidence) that Philip Duke of Milan, the 1a: 
night beſieged the city, and by the help of the ic: Wl 
(it being then a great froſt) paſſed the moat, av! 
with ſcaling ladders, ſcaled the wall, ſurpriſed e 
city, and took Lodowick priſoner; He was n 
league with Philip, and therefore feared no harm 
from him. Gregor. de Rehn. J. 21. c. 4. 9 05 


2. 71% 


1 . 772. Delrio Diſii. Mag. J. 2. Queſt. 26. f 5. 


202, 203. Fuge,. l. 1. c. 4. P. 92. Lavater, 


ze Spefris, part 1. c. 15. p. 65. How. Hierarch. 
=. 9. 7. 602. . 2 
8 3. 7 wo wealthy merchants, travelling through 
ie Taurine hills into France, upon the way met 
ich a man of more than human ſtature; who 
us ſaid to them: „Salute my brother Lewis 
forza, and deliver him this letter from me.“ The 
ere amazed, and aſked who he was? He tol 
em, that he was Galeacius Sforza, and imme- 
IS; ately vaniſhed out of fight. They made haſte to 
ian, and delivered the Duke's letter, wherein 
as thus written: Oh Lewis! take heed to thy- 
ei, for the Venetians and French will unite to 
ein, and deprive thy poſterity of their eſtate. 
s if thou wilt deliver me 3000 Guilders, I will 
aeavour that the ſpirits being reconciled, thy 
vappy fate may be averted ; and this I hope to 
orm, if thou ſhalt not refuſe what I have re- 
ee ſted: farewell.“ The ſubſcription was: *The 
ul of Galeacius thy brother.” This was laughed 
by moſt as a fiction: but not long after, the 
duke was diſpoſſeſſed of his government, and 
een priſoner by Lewis the Twelfth, King of 
France. 


: | ction of the Hiſtory 
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of Milan, who alſo was an 
ye-witneſs of what had paſſed. Delrio Diſg. Mag. 
2. 2}. 26. 5. Pp. 202. Greg. de Repub. l. 21. 
4.7. 7 1 

3. Cæſar Baronius tells, that there was an entire 


* - _— 


4 
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9 1 riendſhip betwixt Michael Mercatus the elder, and 


larfilius Ficinus; and this friendſhip was the 
oonger betwixt them, by reaſon of a mutual 


r dme doctrines of Plato. It fell out that theſe 
o diſcourſede t 
rf man after death, according to Plato's opinions 


land there is extant a learned epiſtle of Marſilius 


Michael Mercatus, upon the {ame ſubject); but 
ben their diſputation and diſcourſe was drawn 
gout ſomewhat long, ' they ſhut it up with this 
im agreement, That whichſoever of them two 
ould firft depart out of this life (if it might be) 
WE hould aſcertain the ſurvivor of the ſtate of the 
* other liſe, and whether the ſoul be immortal or 
ot.“ Some time after this agreement was made, 
cell out, that while Michael Mercatus was one 
—_— rung early at his ſtudy, upon the ſudden he 
card the noiſe of a e upon the gallop: and 
en ſtopping at his door, withal. he heard the 
— of Marſilius his friend, crying to him, O 
0 4. s J - - 
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Thus far Bernard Arulnus, in the firſt 


ereement in their ſtudies, and an equal veneration 


her (as they uſed) of the ſtate 
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Michael, Michael ! thoſe things are true, they are 
true! Michael wondering to hear his friend's 
voice, roſe up, and opening the caſement, he ſaw 
the backſide of him, whom he had heard, in white, 
and gallopping away upon a white horſe. He 
called after him, «© Marfilius, Marfilius!” and fol- 
lowed him with his eye. But he ſoon vaniſhed 
out of ſight. He, amazed at this extraordinary ac- 
cident, very ſolicitouſly enquired, if any thing 
had happened to Marſilius (who then lived at Flo- 
rence; where he alſo breathed his laſt), and he 
found, upon ſtrict enquiry, that he died at that very 
time, wherein he was thus heard and ſeen by him. 
Baron. Annal. tom. 5. Anno 412, Delrio Diſquiſtt. 
Mag. I. 2. qu. 26. p. 203. Dr. More in Immortal 
Soul, J. 2. c. 16. p. 132. | 1 
4. We read in the Life of John Chryſoſtom of 
Baſiliſcus, the Biſhop of the city Camana (the 
fame who with Lucianus, a prieſt of Antioch, ſuf- 
fered martyrdom under. Maximianus the Em- 
peror), that he appeared to St. Chryſoſtom in his 
exile, and ſaid, Brother John, be of good heart 
-and courage, for to-morrow we ſhall be together.” 
Alſo that before this, he had appeared to the 
prieſt of that church, and faid, © Prepare a place 
tor our brother John, for he is to come preſently.” 
And that theſe things were true, was afterwards 
confirmed by the event. In vitd Cary/eft. per 
Eraſin. p. 7. c. 2. Laval. de Spectris, part 1. c. 13. 
P. 61. | . 
5 Charles the Eighth, King of France, invaded 
the kingdom of Naples: Alphonſo was then king 
of it; and although before he bragged what he 
would do, yet when the French were in Italy, and 
came ſo far as Rome, he took ſuch a fright, that he 
cned out every night, he heard the Frenchmen 
coming, and that the very trees and ſtones cried 
France. And as Guicciardini affirmeth (who was 
not a man either eaſily to believe, or raſhly to write, 
fables),it was credibly and conftantly reported, 
that the ſpirit of Ferdinand, his father, appeared 
to one that had been his phyſician, and bad him 
tell his fon Alphonſo from him, that he would 
not be able to reſiſt the Frenchmen'; for God 
had ordained, that his progeny ſhould (after 
many great afflictions) be deprived of their king- 
dom, for the multitude and great enormity of 
their fins : and eſpecially for that he had donc 
(by the perſuaſion of Alphonſo) himſelf in the 
church of St. Leander, near to Naples, wherecot 
he told the particulars; the ſucceſs was, that Al- 
Phonſo (tertiſied "waking and ſleeping with the 
* 812 ; repre- 
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repreſentations of ſuch noblemen as he had cauſed 
to be murdered in priſon) reſigned his crown to 
his ſon Ferdinando, and ran away into Sicily, in 
ſuch hafte, that, importuned by his mother-1in- 
law to ſtay for only three days, he told her, that, 
if ſhe would not go preſently with him, he would 
leave her; and that, if any ſought to ſtay him, 


he would caſt himſelf headlong out of the win- 


dow. His ſon, Ferdinand, having aſſembled all 
his forces, durſt make no reſiſtance, bur fled be- 
fore the French from place to place, till at 
length almoſt all his ſubjects forſook him, and 
rebelled againſt him; whereupon he fled allo to 
Sicily, and within a while died there. So Charles 


conquered the whole kingdom, withaut giving 
| his ſoldiers occafion fo much as to put on their 


armour. Freaſ. Ancient and Modern Times, l. 4. 
c. 21. p. 340, 347. 115 

6. Muſonius and Chryſanthius, both Biſhops, 
died in the time of the Nicene Council; before 


ſuch time as all preſent had ſubſcribed to the 


Articles of faith then agreed into. The reſt of 
the biſhops went to their ſepulchres, and de- 
ſiring their ſubſcription alſo, as if they were alive, 
they left the ſchedule of ſubſcription at their 
tombs; when after it was found, that the dead 
perſons had in a miraculous manner cubſcribed 
their names in this manner: * Chryſanthius and 
Muſonius, who were conſenting with the fathers 
in the facred ecumenical Synod of Nice, though 
tranflated in reſpect of the body, yet with our 
own hands we have ſubſcribed to this ſchedule.” 
Nieeph. I. 8. c. 23. p. 344. Zuing. Theat. vol, 2. 


J. 7. p. 565. 


7. Spiridion, Biſhop of Cyprus, had a daughter 
called Irene, with whom a friend of his had left 
certain ornaments of great value, which ſhe be- 


ing over careful of, hid under the earth, and ſhortly 


after died. In ſome time after came the perſon who 
had intruſted her, and finding that ſhe was dead, 
demanded his goods at the hands of the father, 
both with intreaties and threats. Spiridion, that 
knew not what to do in the cafe, went to the 


tomb of his daughter, befeeching God, that he 


would ſhew ſomething of promited reſurrection 
before the time: nor was he deceived in his hopes, 
for his daughter Irene appeared to him, and having 
declared in what place ſhe had diſpoſed of the 
man's goods, ſhe vaniſhed away. Koruman. de 
Mirac. Mortuor. part 2. c. 15. P. 15. Ruffin. 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. l 1. c. 5. Socrat. Ecclef.. Hiſt, l. 1. 
c. 12. Fulgof, Ex. I. 1. c. 6. P. 63. 
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conſcious to himſelf that he had ſlain a man in 
that great battle, ſhould do penance for one whole 


ployed his providence, by ſtrange and miraculous 


mother, and laid by: but at che entrance of the 


entered into ſome ſuſpicion of the murder. He ſent 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of ibe ſtrange Ways by which Murders have been f 


diſcovered, 9 


IL LIAM the Norman built a fait mo. 9 

naſtery, where he won the garland of Eng- 
land: and inthe Synod held, anno 1070, at Win. 
cheſter, King William being preſent, as alſo the 
Legates of Pope Alexander, it was by that Synod 1 
decreed, amongſt other things, that whoever was | 


"RM 


year, and as many years as he had ſlain men; and 


thould redeem his ſoul, either by building a 
church, or by eſtabliſhing a perpetual allowance 
to ſome church already built; ſo great a crime did 
they eſteem the ſhedding of haman blood, though * 
(as they ſuppoſed) in a juſt war. Sure I am, that 
God Almighty, as well to declare his deteſtation of 
that crimſon fin of murder, as to beget and retain # 
in us a horror thereof, hath moſt vigorouſly em- 1 


ways, to bring to light deeds of darkneſs; and to 
drag the bloody authors of them out of cher 


greateſt privacies and concealment unto condign 


puniſhments. 


It would be endlets to trace the 
ſeveral footſteps of Divine Providence in this 
matter: it will be ſufficient to produce ſome 
examples, wherein we ſhall find enough to make 
us adore at once the wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice 
of God. Malmeſb. p. 174. Rag. Hoved. Aus, 
1070. werva, ad Monaſtic. Anglic, fol. 12. 19 

1. Julianus Malacava, a blackſmith by profeſ. 
ſion, was vehemently in love with a certain maid; 
and not knowing any other way to obtain his deſires 
beſides that of marriage with his beloved, began to 
think how he might compaſs the death of his wife. 
He accompliſhed his deviliſh deſign with a halter, 
and ſtrangled his wife, who was then big with child, 
The third day after, the woman was found dead, 
her huſband was gone into the country, and of all 
others was the leaſt. ſuſpected ;- the child in the 
mean time was taken out of the womb of the dead 


g 


cruel father, the dead child bled freſh at the noſe. 
This was upon the third of the nones of February, 
1632. At the fight of this blood the Magiſtrate 
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him to priſon, and laid him in irons : hen be 
| came 
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1 ame upon further examination, he confeſſed the 
WT: lc as it was; and was, deſervedly, executed the 
SE. -\fth of the kalends of December, 1633. This 
WE tory was ſent me from the public records of 
eſena, for an unqueſtionable truth. Petr. Ser- 
Ius in Diſſertat. Ze Ung. Armar. p. 37, 38. 
2. Parchenius, Treaſurer to Theodobert, King 
France, had traiterouſly flain a friend of his, 
iead Auſanius, together with his wife Papianilla. 
ven no man accuſed, or ſo much as ſuſpected him 
__ ereof, he detected himſelf in this ſtrange manner: 
8: he ſlept in his bed, he ſuddenly roared out, cry- 
MF g for help, or elle he periſhed : and being de- 
aaded what was the matter; he, half aſleep, an- 
ered, © Lbat his friend Auſanius and his wife, 
nm he bad murdered long before, did now ſum- 
n him to anſwer it before che tribunal of God.” 
on chis confeſſion he was apprehended, and, 
r due examination, ſtoned to death. Thus, 
_ ugh all witneſſes fail, yet the murderer's own 
ſcience is ſufficient to betray him. Beard's 
ctre of God's Judgments, l. 2. c. 10. p. 285. 
Z. Anno Dom. 867, Lothbroke, of the blood- 
al of Denmark, and father to Humbar and 
ubba, entered with his hawk into a boat alone, 
a by tempeſt was driven upon the coaſt of Nor- 
I in England: where being found, he was de- 


1 


3 l the Eaſt Angles. The King entertained him at 
Ws court; and perceiving his ſingular dexterity 
d activity in hawking and hunting, bore him 


ce ricular favour. By this means he fell into the 
ce. ey — the King's falconer: who one day, 
10S they hunted together, privately murdered, and 

es him into a buſh. It was not long before he 
of- Rs mifſed at court. When no tidings could be 
d; ard of him, his dog, who had continued in the 


rc od with the corpſe of his maſter, till famine 
to reed him thence, at ſundry times came to court, 
ile. ad fas ned on the King; fo that the King ſuſpect- 
cr, e ſome ill matter; at length followed the trace of 
1d, e hound, and was led by him to the place where 
ad, ochbroke lay. Inquifition was made, and by cir- 
all inſtance of words, and other ſuſpicions, Berick, 
Pc King's falconer, was ſuppoſed to be his mur- 
er. The King commanded him to be ſet alone 
= Lotbbroke's boat, and committed to the mercy 
be ſea; by the working of which he was carried 


ary, the ſame coaſt of Deamark from whence Loth- 
rate oke came. The boat was well known, and he 
ſent amined by torments : to fave himſelf, he ſaid, 
n be 


was flain by King Edmund, And this was the 
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Wned and preſented to Edmund, at that time King 


87 


firſt occaſion of the Danes arrival in this land. 
Beard's Theat. I, 2. c. 11. p. 295, 296. | 

4. Luther tells a ſtory of a certain German, who 
in his travels fell amongſt thieves : and they being 
about to cut his throat, the poor man eſpied a 
flight of crows, and ſaid, ** O craws, I take you 
for my witneſſes, and revengers of my death!“ 
About two or three days after, theſe thieves drink- 
ing together at an inn, a company of crows came 
and hghted upon the top of the houſe; at this the 
thieves began to laugh, and, ſaid one of them, 
Look, yonder are they who muſtavenge hisdeath, 
whom we lately flew !” The tapſter overhearing 
this, declared it to the Magiſtrate, who cauted 
them to be apprehended; and upon their difagree- 


ing ſpeeches, and contrary anſwers, urged them ſo 


far, that they confeſſed the truth, and received 
their deſerved puniſhment, Beard's Theatre of 
God's Fudgments, I. 2. c. 11. p. 299. 
5. In Leiceſterſhire, not far from Lutterworth, 
a miller had murdered one in his mill, and privately 
buried him in a ground hard by. This miller re- 
moved into another country, and there lived a long 
ſpace; till, at laſt, guided by the providence of 
God tor the manifeſtation of his juſtice, he re- 
turned unto that place, to viſit ſome of his friends. 
While he was there, the miller who now had the 
mill, had occaſion to dig deep in the ground, where 
he found the carcaſe of a man. This being known, 
the Lord put it into their hearts, to remember a 
neighbour of theirs, who twenty years before was 
ſuddenly miſſed, and fince that time not heard of; 
and bethinking themfelves who was then miller of 
that mill ; behold, he was there ready in the town, 
not having been there for many years before. This 
man was ſuſpected, and thereupon examined, and 
without much ado confeſſed the fact, and was ac- 
cordingly executed. Beard's Theatre, l. 2. c. 11. 
P. 302. Clark's Mirror, c. 8b. p. 381. | 
6. In the ſecond year of King James's reign, 
a ſtrange accident happened, to the terror of all 
bloody murderers; which was this : one Anne 
Waters, enticed by a lover of her's, conſented to 
have her huſband ſtrangled, and buried under the 
dung-hill, in a eow-houſe: whereupon the man be- 
ing milling by his neighbours, the wife pretended 
to wonder what was become of him. It pleafed 
God, that one of the inhabitants of the town, 
dreamed one night that his neighbour Waters was 
ſtrangled, and buried under the dung-hill, inacow- 
houſe ; and upon declaring of his dream, ſearch 
being made by the Conſtable, the dead my was 
Ys | | ound 
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found, as he had dreamed; whereupon the wife 
was apprehended, and, upon examination, confeſſ- 


ing the fact, was burnt. Baker's Chr. p. 614. 
7. Beſſus the Pæonian, and a Captain, had pri- 
vately flain his father; but being at dinner, at a 
certain time, he roſe up haſtily, and with his ſpear 


began to break a neſt of ſwallows, that was made 
on the outſide of the houſe, and to kill the young 


ones; they who were preſent, diſliking the action, 


reproved him for being to fierce in a trifling mat- 
ter; when he, with a troubled mind, replied, Do 
you call it nothing? Do you not hear how they 


talſely accuſe me of killing my father?” This being 
declared to the Judges, gave occaſion to them of 


1nquiring into the death of the old man. And 


Befus being found guilty by his own confeſſion, 
was put to death in ſuch a manner, as the law al- 
Dinoth. de Rebus & Fattis 
Mem. I. 8. p. 514. Plut. de ſerd Numinis Vinaitt. 
Fitzherb. Ol. Relig. & Pol. part 1. c. 26. p.262- 
8. A merchant of Lucca, travelling to Roan 
in Normandy, was in the way murdered by a 
Frenchman's ſervant, and thrown amongſt the 
vines. As the fact was doing, comes by a blind 
man, led by a dog; and hearing one groan, aſked 
who it was? The. murderer anſwered “ That it 


Was a fick man eaſing himſelf.” The blind man 


thus deluded, the villain, with his maſter's money 
and bills of exchange, ſets up a ſhop at Roan. 
In the mean time the merchant was expected at 


Lucca; and when he came not, a meſſenger was 


diſpatched. to ſeek him; who, after much enquiry, 
heard at an inn, that, fix months before, a Lucca 


* merchant lodged there, and was going towards 
But the meſſenger hearing nothing of 


Paris. 
him there, began to ſuſpect that he was mur- 
dered, and made his complaint to the Parliament 


at Roan, who cauſed enquiry to be made, if any 


about that time had ſet up a new ſhop; and find- 
ing that the man aforeſaid had, they cauſed him 
to be arreſted : but he, upon examination, denied 
the fact, till the dead corpſe was heard of; and 
the blind man alſo hearing of this enquiry, in- 


formed what he had heard about that place where 

the corpfe was found, and what he was anſwered, 

ſaying withal, that, he knew the voice from any 

others. Many priſoners therefore were ordered 

to ſpeak the ſame words to the, blind man, toge- 

ther with the murderer: but — them all he 
lai 


knew his voice: whereupon the villain, poſſeſſed 


with abundance of horror, confeſſed the fact, and 
was deſervedly executed. Clark's Mirror, c. 86, 


man had her brains beat out by a man, with a 


* 


9. Anno 1551, at Paris, a certain young wo- 


P. 38 TE Paſquier. Beard's Theatre of Ged's Judg- 


hammer, near St. Opportune's church, as ſhe was 
going to midnight mals, and all her rings and 
jewels taken from her. This hammer being left 
with the corpſe, was known to be à poor ſmith's 
thereby; who thereupon being ſuſpected of the 
murder, was put to ſuch torture, as utterly de- 
prived him of the uſe of his limbs; fo that, re- 
duced to extreme poverty, he ended his life in 
great miſery. All this while, which was the ſpace 
of twenty years, the murderer remained unknown, 
and the memory of the murder ſeemed to be buned 
with the dead woman in her graye. But mark 
the juſtice of God : one John Flaming, Serjeant 
of the ſubſidies at Paris, being at St. Leup's, a 
village by Montmorency, chanced at ſupper to 
ſay, he had left his wife at home fick, and nobody 
with her but a little boy. There was an old man 
then preſent, named Monſtier, and ſon-in-law of 
his, who immediately went that night away, and 
at ten in the morning came to Flaming's houſe, 
with cach of them a baſket of cherries, and a 
green gooſe, as if prefents from the huſband, 
They were let in by the boy, whom they preſently 
murdered; yet not fo, but the woman heard his 
cry, and therefore locked faſt the chamber-door, 
and cried for help out at the window. The neigh- 
bours ran in, took theſe two villains, one in the 
funnel of a chimney, and the other in a well in 
the cellar, with nothing but his noſe above water, 
Theſe two being condemned, and brought to the 
place of execution, Monſter deſired to {peak wich 
the ſmith's widow, of whom he aſked forgiveneſs, 
confeſſing he had ſtolen from him his hammer, 
and had therewith killed the woman at St. Op- 
portune's. Thus the ſmith's innocency was ma- 
nifeſted, and the murderer found out after twenty 
years from the commitment. Beard's Theatre, 
J. 2. r. 11. . 310. Bur REED 

10. A murderer at Tubing betrayed his mur- 
der by his own ſighs, which were ſo deep and 
inceflant in grief, not for the fact, but for the 
ſmall booty, that, being but aſked the queſtion, 
he confeſſed the crime; and underwent the uſual 
puniſhment. Beard's Theatre, I. 2. c. 1 I. Pp. 395: 
11. At Tiguri, a certain vagabond rogue, in 
the night, had killed his companion that lay with 
him in a barn; and having firſt removed the dead 
corple ſomewhat out of fight, fled betimes in the 

8 1 5 


morning 


morning towards Egliſavium, a town under the 
government of the Tigurines. But the maſter of 
the barn, having in the morning found the ſigns 
of a murder, ſoon after found allo the dead body. 
In the mean time the murderer was got far upon 
his way; yet by the noiſe of crows and jays which 
followed and aflaulted him, he was taken notice 
of by ſome reapers then in the field, who were 
ſomewhat terrified at the novelty of ſo unuſual a 
thing. The murderer for all this holds on his 
way ; and now might ſeem to be out of danger, 
when there came {uch as were ordered to make 
purſuit after him, who enquired of the reapers if 
any man had paſſed by that way? who told 
them they had ſeen none, but only one fellow, 
who as he pailed, was moleſted with the crows 
and jays : that they thence did conjecture he was 
fome villain ; and that if they made haſte, they 
might undoubtedly take him, The wretch was 
ſoon after ſeized by them, and broken upon the 
wheel. At his execution, with fighs and prayers, I 
heard him acknowledge the providence of God, a 
clear inſtance of which he had received in ſo un- 
uſual a detection of himſelf. Fabrit. Montan. de 
Providentid, p. 45, 46. 
12. Anno 1611, ſome of the Englith Ambaſla- 
dor's men entered into a quarrel with ſome of the 
Jamoglans, of the next Seraglio; in which tumult 
one of the Ambaſſador's men threw a ſtone, and 
{mote a Jamoglan on the forehead, that he died in 
a few hours. The Aga of the Seraglio complained 
hereof to the Grand Vizier; who preſently ſent the 
Sub-baſla of Galatia to make enquiry of the fact. 
The Ambaſſador went himſelf to the Seraglio, 
and ſent for his men which had been in the 
quarrel, and deſired the Turks to ſhew the man 
who had thrown the ſtone : they all with one 
ſhout ran upon one Simon Dibbins, a man that 
was newly come from Candia, where he had 
ſerved the Venetians, and was now entertained 
into the Ambaſlador's ſervice. This Simon was 
not he that threw the ſtone ; yet the Turks would 
have none but him : on him they laid hands and 
dragged him away. The Ambaſſador interpoſed, 
but in vain : the Engliſh offered great ſums for 
his life, but the Turks would have blood for 
blood. The day of execution being appointed, 
the Ambaſſador ſent his Chaplain to the priſon to 
prepare him for death : who, examining him how 
he had formerly lived ; he confefled that ſome few 
years before he had, in England, killed a man, tor 
_ he had fled ro Candia, from whence he 
No. 4. 
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came to Conſtantinople, where he was now to 


ſuffer for that which he did not. The juſt judg- 


ment of God thus purſuing him, he was hanged 
at the Ambaſſador's gates. Anowle's Turk. Hiſtory, 
1311. 

, 13. Henry Renzovius, Lieutenant tothe King 
of Denmark, in the Dukedom of Holfatia, in a 
letter of his to David Chytreus, writes thus: © A 
traveller was found murdered in the highway, 
near to Itzeho in Denmark; and becauſe the 
murderer was unknown, the magiſtrates of the 
place cauſed one of the hands of him that was 
ſlain to be cut off, and hung up by a ſtring on 
the top of the room in the town priſon. About 
ten years after the murderer coming upon ſome 
occation into the priſon, the hand that had been 
a long time dry, began to drop blood upon the 
table that ſtood underneath it; which the gaoler 
beholding, ſtayed the fellow, and gave notice to 


the magiſtrates of it; who examining him, the 
murderer confeſſed his guilt, and ſubmitted him- 
{elf to the rigour of the law, which was inflicted 


on him, as he well deſerved. Beard's Theatr. l. 2, 
304. 
N 14. Anno 1656, a woman in Weſtphalia, being 
near the time of her travail, went to the next vil- 
lage to confeſs herſelf: in her confeſſion ſhe told 
the prieſt ſhe had newly found a purſe full of 
money, and therefore deſired him that he would 
ſpeak of it publickly, that it might be reſtored 


to the right owner. The prieſt told her it was ſent 


to her from heaven, and that ſhe ſhould reſerve 
it to herſelf and enjoy it: the woman, thus inſtruc- 
ted, kept the purſe to herſelf. In her return 
home, ſhe was to paſs through a grove, into 


which ſhe was no ſooner come, but the pains of 


travail came upon her. In the mean time a noble 
perſon, who had loſt the purſe, rode up to her, 
and demanded if ſhe had not found one. She 
beteeches him, that for the love of God, he 
would ride to the next village for tome woman 
to aſſiſt her in her labour, and that ſhe would 
reſtore him the purſe he ſought after. The no- 


bleman rode as faſt as he could, to call ſome 


woman. In which time of his abſence, came the 
wicked prieſt, cuts off the woman's head, and 


ſei ges upon the purſe. The nobleman returning 


with the woman, they were witneſſes of this tragi- 
cal tpectacle : but who had done it was unknown. 
It was a time when the ſnow lay thick upon the 
ground; and finding ſome footſteps, he purſued 
them, till he overtook the prieſt, whom he ſeized; 


and 


2 


go. 


and found his purſe upon him: he tied him there- 
fare to the tail of his horſe, and ſo dragged him 
to the magiſtrate to be puniſhed. His ſentence 
was, to be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, 
which was accordingly executed on January 20, 
1656. Lonicer. Theat. p. 436. 

15. A ſoldier in the army of King Pyrrhus 
being ſlain, a dog which he had could by no 
means be enticed from the dead body; but the 
King paſſing by, he fawned upon him, as it were, 
craving help at his hands: whereupon the King 
cauſed all his army to march by in order: and 
when the murderers came, the dog flew fiercely 
upon them, and then fawned upon the King. 
Thoſe ſoldiers being hereupon examined, con- 
fefled the fact, and were hanged. Clark's Mirror, 
c. £6. p. 380. Plut. Morals, p. 962. Solin. c. 20. 

75. 
16. A lockſmith, young and given to luxury, 
killed both his parents with piſtols, out of a de- 
ſire to enjoy their money and eſtate. Having 
committed this horrible murder, he went pre- 
ſently to a cobler, and there bought him a pair 
of ſhoes, leaving behind his old and torn ones, 
which the cobler's boy threw under his ſeat which 
he ſat upon. Some hours after the door of the 
houfe, where the dead bodies were, was com- 
manded by the magiſtrate to be opened, and they 
were diſcovered; which the ſon ſo ſorrowfully la- 


mented, that no man hadthe leaſt ſuſpicion of him 


to be the author of ſo great a villany. But it fell 
out by accident, that the cobler had obſerved ſome 
fpots of blood upon the ſhoes left with him ; and 
it was noted, that the fon had more money 
about him than he uſed to have. The magiſtrates, 
moved with theſe things, put the man into priſon, 
who ſoon confeſſed the fact, and received the 
puniſhment worthy of his crime. This was by 
the relation of Luther, at Regimont in Boruſſia, 
Anno 1450. Lonicer. Theat. p. 284. 

17. In Mentz, a city of Lorain, the executioner 
of the city, in the night, and abſence df the ma- 
ſter, got pri vily into the cellar of a merchant's 
houſe; Where he firſt flew the maid, who was 
fent by her miſtreſs to fetch ſome wine: in the 
fame manner he ſlew the miſtreſs, who wondering 
at her maid's ſtay, came to fee what was the rea- 
fon. This done, he fell to rifling cheſts and 
cabinets. The merchant upon his return, find- 
ing the horrible murder, and plunder of his houſe, 
with. a foul full of trouble and grief, complained 


wa the Senate: and as there were divers diſcourſes 
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about the murder, the executioner alſo put him- 
ſelf in the court with the crowd, and murmured 
out ſuch words as theſe: That ſeeing there had 
been frequent brawls betwixt the merchant and 
his wife, there was no doubt but he was the au- 
thor of that tragedy in his houſe ;” and,” ſaid he, 
« were he in my hands, I would ſoon extort as 
much from him.” By theſe, and the like words, 
it came to pals, that the merchant was caſt into 
priſon, and being in a moſt cruel manner tor- 
tured by this executioner (though innocent) con- 
feſſed himſelf the murderer, and ſo was condemn- 
ed to a horrible death, which he ſuffered accord- 
ingly. Now was the executioner ſecure, and 
ſeemed to be freed from danger ; when the wake- 
ful juſtice of God diſcovered his villany : for, 
he wanting money, had pawned a filver bowl to 
a Jew, who finding upon it the coat of arms of 
the merchant lately executed, ſent it to the ma- 
giſtrate, with notice that the merchant's coat was 
upon it. Whereupon the executioner was imme- 
diately caſt into priſon, and examined by torture 
how he came by the cup: he therefore confeſſed all, 
as it had been done by him, and that he was the on- 
ly murderer. Thus the innocency of the merchant 
was diſcovered, and the executioner had the due 
puniſhment of his wickedneſs. Lonic. Theat. p. 586. 

18. Certain Gentlemen in Denmark, being on 
an evening together in an inn, fell out amongſt 
themſelves, and from words went to blows : the 
candles being put out, 1n this blind fray, one of 
them was ſtabbed by a poniard. The murderer was 
unknown by reaſon 4 the number, although the 
Gentleman accuſed a Purſuivant of the King's for 
it, who was one of them in the room. Chriſternus 
the Second, then King, to find out the homicide, 
cauſed them all to come together in the room and 
ſtanding round about the dead corpſe, he com- 
manded that they ſhould, one after another, lay 
their right hand on the ſlain Gentleman's naked 
breaſt, ſwearing they had not killed him. The 
Gentlemen did ſo, and no ſign appeared to wit- 
neſs againſt them: the Purſuivant only remained, 
who (condemned before in his on conſcience) 
went firſt of all, and kiſſed the dead man's feet ; 
but as ſoon as he laid his hand on his breaſt, the 
blood guſhed forth in great abundance, both out 
of his wound and noſtrils; ſo that urged by this 
evident accuſation, he confeſſed the murder, and 
by the King's own ſentence was immediately be- 
headed. Hereupon aroſe that practice (which 15 


now ordinary 1n many places) of finding out un- 
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known murders, which, by the admirable power of 
God, are for the moſt part revealed, either by the 
bleeding of the corpſe, or the opening of its eyes, 
or ſome other extraordinary ſign, as daily expe- 
rience teaches. Beard's Theat. I. 2. c. 11,7. 303. 


19. Sir Walter Smyth of Shirford in Warwick 


ſhire, being grown an aged 'man, at the death of 
his wife, conſideted of a marriage for Richard his 
ſon and heir, then at man's eſtate ; and to that end 
he made his mind known to Thomas Chetwin of 
Ingeſtre in Staffordſhire, who entertaining the 
motion in the behalf of Dorothy his daughter, was 
contented to give cool. with her. But no ſooner 
had the old Knight ſeen the young Lady, but he 
betamea ſuitor for himſelf, proffering zool. for her, 


beſides as good a jointure as ſhe would have had 


by his fon, bad the match gone forward: this ſo 
wrought upon Chetwin, that he effectually per- 
ſuaded his daughter, and the marriage enſued ac- 
cordingly. It was not long before, her affections 
wandering, ſhe gave entertainment to one William 
Robinſon of Drayton Baſſet, a Gentleman of 
rwenty-two years of age : and being impatient of 
all that might hinder her full enjoyment of him, 
ſhe contrived how to be rid of her huſband. Hav- 
ing corrupred her waiting gentlewoman, and a 
groom of the ſtable, ſhe reſolved by their help, 
and the aſſiſtance of Robinſon, to ſtrangle him in 
his bed: and though Robinſon came not the de- 
ſigned night, ſhe no way ſtaggered in her reſolu- 
tions; for watching her hufband till he was fallen 
aſleep, ſhe called in her accomplices ; and caſting 
a long towel about his neck, cauſed the groom 
to lie upon him, to keep him from ſtruggling : 
whilſt herſelf and the maid, ftraining the towel, 
flopped his breath. Having thus diſpatched the 
work, they carried him into another room, where a 
cloſeſtool was placed, upon which they ſet him. 
An hour after the maid and groom were got ſilently 


away, to palliate the buſineſs, ſhe made an outcry - 


in the houſe, wringing her hands, pulling her 
hair, and weeping extremely ; pretending that 
miſſing him fore time out of bed, ſhe went to ſce 
what the matter was, and found him in that poſ- 
ture. By theſe feigned ſhews of ſorrow, he pre- 
vented all ſuſpicion of his violent death; and not 
long after went ro London, ſetting ſo high a value 
upon her beauty, that Robinſon became neglected. 
But within two years, following, this woeful deed 
of darkneſs was brought to light in this manner : 
the groom before- mentioned was entertained by 


Mr. Richard Smyth, ſon and heir to the murdered 


4 ; as 
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Knight, and attending him to Coventry, with 
divers other ſervants, became ſo ſenſible of his 


villany, when he was in his cups, that out of good 


nature, he took his maſter aſide, and upon his 
knees beſought his forgiveneſs, for acting in the 
murder of his father, declaring all the circumſtan- 
ces thereof. Whereupon Mr. Smyth diſcreetly 
gave him good words ; but deſired ſome others to 
whom he truſted, to have an eye to him, that he 
might not eſcape. Notwithſtanding which directi- 
on, he fled away with his maſter's beſt horſe ; and 
haſting preſently into Wales, attempted to go be- 
yond ſea; but being hindered by contrary winds, 
after three eſſays to launch out, was ſo happily pur- 
ſued by Mr. Smyth, who ſpared no coſt in ſending 


to ſeveral ports, that he was found out and brought 


priſoner to Warwick; as was alſo the Ladyand her 


gentlewoman, all of them with great boldneſs - 


denying the fact: and the groom moſt impudent- 
ly charged Mr. Smyth with endeavouring to 
corrupt him, to accuſe the Lady (his mother-in- 
law) falicly, to the end he might get her jointure. 
But upon his arraignment (ſmitten with the appre- 
henſio!: of his guilt) he publickly acknowledged 
it, and juſtified what he had ſo ſaid to he true, to 
the face of the Lady, and her maid, who at firſt 
with much ſeeming confidence pleaded their in- 
nocency; till at length, ſeeing the particular cir- 
cumſtances thus diſcovered, they both confeſſed 
the fact; for which having judgment to die, the 
Lady was burnt at a ſtake, near the Hermitage, 
on Woolvey Heath (towards'the fide of Shirford 
Lordſhip), wherethe country people, to this day, 
ſhew the place; and the groom, with the maid, 
ſuffered death at Warwick. This was about the 
third year of Queen Mary's reign, it being May 
the 1 5th, 1 Marie, that Sir Walter's nvurder hap- 
pened, Dugdale Antig. WWarw. Uluſtrat. p. 32, 38. 

20. A young butcher, who lived with: his 
mother near Smithfield Bars, wanting money to. 
ſupply his extravagant expences, and his mother 
refuſing to give it him, he took his opportunity, 
cut his mother's throat as ſhe lay ſlceping in her 
bed, took away twenty pounds, and hired a 
Graveſend boat at Billingſgate to carry him down 
to Tilbury Hope, pretending lie was going to buy 


cattle at a fair in Eflex. The watermen's names: 


were Smith and Gurney, who percciving he had. 


money, agreed to cut his throat, and ſhare it be- 


tween them : which being done, they threw him 
over-board, waſhed their boat, and landed at 


Graveſend, This murder was concealed ſeveral 
; 1 ' "SLE . vears, 
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years, till the murderers falling out at a game at 
ſhuffleboard, and hot words arifing, one of them 
ſaid to the other, Thou knoweſt, rogue, it hes 
in my power to hang thee, for murdering a man 
between London and Graveſend.” © Apd if thou 
doſt,” replied the other, “thou ſhalt hang for 
company, for thou did{t waſh the blood out of 
the boat, and hadſt thy ſhare of the money.“ Up- 
on which being ſeized, they confeſſed the fact, 
were tried, convicted and condemned at Maid- 


| ſtone, and hanged in chains on the water fide, a 


little above Graveſend, None of the butcher's 
relations knew what became of him, till this acci- 
dent happened ; and then the waterman deſcribing 
the man, and the time, it was known to be the 
butcher, who the ſame morning had murdered his 
mother. Clark's Mirror, c. 104. Þ. 500. 

21. Two friends travelling together in the con- 
fines in Arcadia, when they came to Mzgara, one 
took up his lodging in a friend's houſe, and the 
other in an inn. He that lodged with his friend, 
thought he faw in his fleep his fellow-traveller 
begging his help againſt the inn-keeper, who was 


attempting to murder him; upon which he leaped 


out of bed, with a reſolution to ſee after his friend; 
but conſidering further of it, he thought it but a 


dream, and went to bed again. He was no ſooner - 


aſleep, but his friend appears a ſecond time 
wounded and bloody, ſaying, © Revenge my 
death, for I am killed by the inn-keeper, and am 
now carrying towards the gate in a cart covered 
with dung.” The man ſtill fancied it was a me- 
lancholy dream : and yet thinking it would be an 
unpardonable neglect if there ſhould be any truth 
in it, made haſte to the gate, and there finding a 


cart loaden with dung, as the apparition had 


told him, forced the cart to be unladen, and to 
his ſorrow found the corpſe of his murdered 
friend, for which the inn-keeper was proſecuted 
and hanged. Valer. Max. 

22, A woman living at St. Neots, returning 
from Elſworth, where ſhe had been to receive a le- 
gacy of 171. that was left her; and for fear of be- 
ing robbed, tied it up in her hair. As ſhe was go- 
ing home, {he overtook her next-door neighbour, 
a butcher by trade, but who kept an inn, and lived 


in good reputt, The woman was glad to ſee him, 
and told hun what ſhe had been about. He aſked 


der where ſhe had concealed. the money? She told 


him in her hair. The butcher finding a conve- 
nient opportunity, took her-off her horſe, and 
cut her head off, put it into his pack, and rode 


off, A gentleman and his ſervant coming di- 


realy by, and ſeeing the body moving on the 
ground, ordered his ſervant to ride full ſpeed for- 
ward, and the firſt man he overtook to follow him 
wherever he went. The ſervant overtook the 
butcher not a mile off the place, and aſked him 
what town that was before them? He told him 
St. Neots. Says he, My maſter is juſt behind, 
and ſent me forward to enquire for a good inn for 
a gentleman and his ſervant.” The murderer made 
anſwer, that he kept a good inn, where they 
ſhould be well uſed. The gentleman overtook 
them, and went in with them, and diſmounted ; 
bidding his ſervant to take care of the horle, whilſt 
he would take a walk in the town, and be back pre- 
ſently. He went to a conſtable, and told him the 
whole affair; who ſaid that the butcher was a very 
honeſt man, and had lived there many years in 
great reputation : but going back with the gentle- 
man, and ſearching the pack, the conſtable, to his 
great ſurprize, found it was the head of his own 
wife. The murderer was ſent to Huntingdon gao!, 
and ſhortly after executed. Univerſal Weekly 
Journal, March 8, 1740. 2 

23. From the following caſe of Eugene Aram, 
we may learn that the hand of juſtice, though 
ſometimes ſlow, is ſure to ſtrike at laſt; and that 
the moſt extraordinary learning and abilities are 
not ſufficient to reſtrain their poſſeſſors from com- 
mitting the moſt horrid crimes, for the ſake of 
very paltry and inadequate conſiderations. 

In the year 1745, one Daniel Clarke, a ſhoe- 
maker of Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire, having 
been newly= married, entered into a confederacy 
with Eugene Aram and one Houſeman a flax- 
dreſſer, to defraud ſeveral perſons of plate and 
now under pretence of having received a good 
ortune with his wife. This Clarke eſſectually 
did, and obtained goods and plate to a great va- 
lue from different perſons : which were lodged in 
Aram's houſe. 2 | 
Soon after Clarke was miſſing ; and a ſuſpicion 
ariſing from the intimacy with Aram and Houſe- 
man, that they might be concerned 1n the fraud, 
ſearch was made, and ſome of the goods were 
found at Houſeman's, and others dug up in 
Aram's garden ; but as no plate was found, it 


was believed that Clarke had made off with that, 
and the buſineſs was no more thought of till four- 
teen years after, in the year 1758, when ſome 
workmen digging about St. Robert's Cave, neal 
Knareſborough, found the remains of a human 
body; which incident revived the remembrance 
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The wife of Eugene Aram (who had withdrawn 
from this part of the country) intimated a ſuſpi- 
cion that Houſeman and her huſband had mur- 
dered Clarke, on ſeeing them in cloſe conference 
the night before Clarke's departure, and finding 


ſeveral pieces of linen and woollen which ſhe 


ſuſpected to be his wearing apparel. 


This turned people's attention on Houſeman, 
who being ſhewn the ſkeleton, diſcovered all the 


marks of fear and guilt : and dropt this unguard- 


ed expreſſion, Taking up one of the bones, he 
ſaid, “ This is no more Dan Clarke's bone than 


it is mine,” which, ſhewed that if he was ſo ſure 


that thoſe bones were not Clarke's, he muſt know 


more about them: on which being farther exa- 
mined, he then confeſſed that the bones of Clai ke 


were depoſited in Sir Robert's Cave; where be- 
ing found in the poſture deſcribed, Houſeman 
was admitted King's evidence, and impeached 
Aram, who at that time was uſher of a ſchool at 
Lynn in Norfolk; alſo one Terry. 

From Aram's trial, which was on Aug. 3, 1759, 
it ſcems that Houſeman and Aram murdercd 
Clarke, and dragged his body into the cave, where 
it was found in the poſture deſcribed by Houſe- 
man; and that they returned home with the clothes, 


which they burnt, according to the teſtimony of 


Aram's wife, who found the threads. It appeared 
farther on the trial, that Aram poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Clarke's fortune which he got with his wife, a 
little before, about 1601. And thus, after four- 


teen years concealment, this notable diſcover 


was made by the accidental finding of a ſkeleton. 

The ſpeech made by Aram in his defence, be- 
ing a ſpecimen of his genius and learning, and 
replete with facts appertaining to the ſubject of 
this work, we ſhall give it to our readers at length. 

2 Firſt, my Lord, the whole tenor of my con- 
duct in life contradicts every particular of this in- 


dictment. Yet I had never ſaid this, did not my 


preſent circumſtances extort it from me, and ſcem 
to make it neceſſary. Permit me here, my Lord, 

to call upon malignity itſelf, ſo long and cruelly 
buſied in this proſecution, to charge upon me any 
immorality, of which prejudice was not the author. 
No, my Lord, J concerted no ſchemes of fraud, 

- Projected no violence, injured no man's perſon or 
property. My days were honeltly laborious, my 
nights intenſely ſtudious. And I humbly conceive, 

my notice of this, eſpecially at this time, will not 
be thought impertinent, or unſeaſonable ; but, at 


leaſt, deſerving ſome attention: becauſe, my Lord, 
No. 4. 


that any perſon, after a temperate uſe of life, a 
ſeries of thinking and acting regularly, and with- 
out one ſingle deviation from ſobriety, ſhould 
plunge into the very depth of profligacy, preci— 
pitately and at once, is altogether improbable 
and unprecedented, and abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the courſe of things. Mankind is never cor- 
rupted at once: villany is always progreſſive, 
and declines from right, ſtep by ſtep, till every 
regard of probity is loſt, and every ſenſe of all 
moral obligations totally periſhes. 

Fu Again, my Lord, a ſuſpicion of this kind, 
which nothing but malevolence could entertain, 
and ignorance propagate, is violently oppoſed by 
my very ſituation at that time, with reſpect to 
health: for, but a little ſpace before, I had been 
confined to my bed, and ſuffered under a very long 
and ſevere diſorder, and was not able, for half a 
year together, ſo much as to walk. The diſtemper 
left me indeed, and yet flowly and in part: but fo 
macerated, ſo enfeebled, that I was reduced to 
crutches; and was lo far from being well about 
the time I am charged with this fact, that I never 
to this day perfectly recovered. Could then a 
perſon in this condition take any thing into his 
head fo unlikely, ſo extravagant? "7 paſt the 
vigour of my age, feeble and valerudinary, with 
no inducement to engage, no ability to accom- 
pliſh, no weapon wherewith to perpetrate ſuch a 
fact; without intereſt, without power, without 
motive, without means. 

0 Beſides, i it muſt needs occur to every one, that 
an action of this atrocious nature is never heard 
of, but, when its ſprings are laid open, it appears 
that it was to ſupport ſome indolence, or ſupply 
ſome luxury; to fatisfv ſome avarice, or oblige 
ſome malice ; to prevent ſome real, or ſome ima- 
giuary want: yet J lay not under the influence of 
any one of theſe. Surely, my Lord, I may, 
conſiſtent with both truth and modelly, affirm 
thus much ; and none who have any veracity, 


and knoy me, will ever queſtion this. 


In the ſecond place, the diſappearance of 
Clarke 1s ſyggeſted as an argument of his being 


dead: but the uncertainty of ſuch an inference 


from that, and the infallibility of all concluſions 
of ſuch ſort from ſuch a circumſtance, are too ob- 
vious, and too notorious, to require inſtances: yet 
ſuperieding many, permit me to produce a very 
recent one, and that afforded by this caſtle. 

In June 1757, William Thompſon, for all the 


vigilance of this place, in open day-light, and 
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double. ironed, made his eſcape: and notwith- 
ſtanding an immediate enquiry ſet on foot, the 
ſtricteſt ſearch, and all advertiſement, was never 
ſcen or heard of ſince. If then Thompſon got 
off unſcen, through all theſe dithculties, how very 
eaſy was it for Clarke to abſcond, when none of 
them oppoſed him ? But what would be thought 
of a proſecution commenced againſt any one ſeen 
laſt with Thompfon ? 


Permit me, next, my Lord, to obſerve a little 


upon the bones which have been diſcovered. It is 


faid, which perhaps 1s ſaying very far, that theſe 
are the ſkeleton of a man. lt is poſſible, indeed, 
they may; but is there any certain known crite- 


rion, which inconteſtibly diſtinguiſhes the ſex in 


human bones? Let it be conſidered, my Lord, 
whether the aſcertaining of this point ought not to 
precede any attempt to identify them. 

The place of their depoſitum too claims much 
more attention than 15 commonly beſtowed upon 
it: for of all places in the world, none could have 
mentioned any one, wherein there was a greater 
certainty of finding human bones, than a hermi- 
tage; except he ſhould point out a church-yard. 
Hermitages, in time paſt, being not only places of 
religious retirement, but of burial too. And it 
has [carce ever been heard of, but that every 


cell now known, contains, or contained, theſe re- 


licks of humanity ; ſome mutilated, and ſome en- 


tire. I do not inform, but give me leave to re- 


mind your Lordihip, that here {at ſolitary ſancti- 
ty, and here the hermit or the anchoreteſs hoped 
that repoſe for their bones, when dead, they here 
enjoyed when living. 

„All this while, my Lord, I am fenſible this is 
knownto your Lordſhip, and many in this Court, 
hetter than I. But it ſeems neceſſary to my cafe 
that others, who have not at all, perhaps, adverted 
to things of this nature, and may have concern in 

my trial, ſhould be madeacquainted with it. Sut- 
fer me then, my Lord, to produce a few of many 
evidences, that thoſe cells were ufed as repoſitories 
of the dead, and to enumerate a few, 1 in which hu- 


man bodies have been tound, as it happened in 


this in queſtion : leſt, to ſome, that accident might 
tee extraordinary, and, confequently, occaſion 
prejudice. 


. The bones, as was ſuppofed of the Saxon, 


St. Dubritius, were diſcovered buried in his cell at 


Guy's Cliff, near Warwick, as appears from the 


authority of Sir William Dugdale. 


*© 2. The bones, thought to be thoſe of the an- 
choreteſs Rofia, were but lately diſcovered in a cell 
at Royſton, entire, fair, and undecayed, though 
they muſt have lain interred ſeveral centuries, as 
is proved by Dr. Stukely. 

© 3. But our own country, nay, almoſt this 
neighbourhood, ſupplies another inſtance : for in 
January 1747, was found by Mr. Stovin, accom- 
panied by a reverend Gentleman, the bones, in 
part, of ſome recluſe, in the cell at Lindholm, 
near Hatfield. They were believed to be thoſe 
of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who had long 
mage this cave his habitation, 


4. In February 1744, part of Woburn-abbey 


rs pulled down, a large portion of a corpſe ap- 


peared, even with the fleſh on, and which bore 
cutting with a knife: though it is certain this had 
lain above a 100 years, and how much longer is 
doubtful ; for this abbey was founded in 1145, 
and diflolved i in 1538 or 9. 

«© What would have been ſaid, what believed, if 
this had been an accident to the bones in queſtion. ? 

Further, my Lord, it is not yet out of living 


memory, that a little diſtance from Knareſborough, 


in a field, part of the manor of the worthy and 
patriot Baronet who does that borough the ho- 
nour to repreſent it in Parliament, were found, in 
digging for gravel, not one human ſkeleton only, 
but five or fix depoſited fide by fide, with each 
An urn placed on its head, as your Lordſhip knows 
was uſual in ancient interments. 

« About the ſame time, and in another field, 
almoſt cloſe to this borough, was difcovered alſo, 
in ſearching for gravel, another human ſkeleton ; 
but the piety of the ſame worthy Gentleman or- 
dered both pits to be filled up again; commend- 
ably unwilling to diſturb the dead. 

Is the invention of theſe bones forgotten, then, 
or induſtriouſly concealed, that the diſcovery of 
thoſe in queſtion may appear the more ſingular and 
extraordinary ? Whereas, in fact, there is nothing 
extraordinary in it. My Lord, almoſt every place 
conceals fuch remains. In fields, in hills, in high- 
way ſides, in commons, lie frequent and unſuſ- 
pected bones. And our preſent allotment for reſt 
tor the departed, is but of ſome centuries. 

e Another particular ſeems not toclaim a little 


of your Lordſhip s notice, and that of the Gentle- 


men of the Jury; which is, that perhaps no exam- 
le occurs of more than one ſkeleton being found 
in one cell; and in the cell in queſtion, was 21 
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every other known cell in Britain, 
vention of one ſkeleton, then, but of two, would 
have appeared ſuſpicious and uncommon. 
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but one; agreeable, in this, to the peculiarity of 
Not the in- 


«« But then, my Lord, to attempt to identify 
theſe, when even to identify living men ſometimes 


has proved ſo difficult, as in the caſe of Perkin 


Warbeck and Lambert Symnel at home, and of 
Don Sebaſtian abroad, will be looked upon per- 
haps as an attempt to determine what is indeter- 
minable. And I hope too it will not paſs uncon- 
fidered here, where Gentlemen believe with cau- 
tion, think with reaſon, and decide with humani- 
ty, what intereſt the endeavour to do this is cal- 
culated to ſerve; in aſſigning proper perſonality 
to theſe bones, whole particular appropriation can 
only appear to eternal Omniſcience. 

Permit me, my Lord, alfo very humbly to 
remonſtrate, that, as human bones appear to have 
been the inſeparable adjuncts of every cell, even 
any perſon's naming ſuch a place at random as 
containing them, in this caſe ſhews him rather 
unfortunate than conſcious preſcient : and that 
theſe attendants on every hermitage accidentally 
concurred with this conjecture, was a mere caſual 
coincidence of words and things. 

« But it ſeems another ſkeleton has been diſco- 
vered by ſome labourer, which was full as confi- 
dently averred to be Clarke's as this. My Lord, 
mult ſome of the living, if it promotes ſome inte- 
reſt, be made anſwerable for all the bones that 
earth has concealed, or chance expoſed? And 
might not a place where bones lay be mentioned 
by a perſon by chance, as well as found by a la- 
bourerby chance? Or, is it more criminal acciden- 
ally to name where bones lie, than accidentally 
to find where they lie? 

« Here too is a human ſkull produced, which is 
fractured; but was this the cauſe, or was it the 
conſequence of death? Was it owing to violence, 
or the effect of natural decay? If it was violence, 
was that violence before or after death? My 
Lord, in May 1732, the remains of William Lord 
Archbiſhop of this province were taken up, by 
permiſſion, in this cathedral, and the bones of the 
ſcull were found broken: yet certainly he died by 
no violence offered to him alive, that could occa- 


ſion that fracture there. 


Let it be conſidered, my Lord, that upon the 
diſſolution of religious houſes, and the commence- 
ment of the reformation, the ravages of thoſe 


eimes both affected the living and the dead, In 


ſearch after imaginary treaſures, coffins were bro- 
ken up, graves and vaults dug open, monuments 
ranſacked, and ſhrines demoliſhed ; your Lordſhip 
knows that theſe violations proceeded to far, as to 
occaſion parhamentary authority to reſtrain them ; 
which it did, about the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. I entreat your Lordſhip, ſut- 
fer not the violences, the depredations, and the 
iniquities of thoſe times to be imputed to this. 

« Moreover, what gentleman here 1s ignorant 
that Knareſborough had a caſtle ; which, though 
now run to ruin, was once conſiderable both for 
its ſtrength and garriſon. All know it was vigor- 
ouſly befieged by the arms of the parliament : at 
which ſiege, in ſallies, conflicts, flights, purſuits, 


many fell in all the places round it; and where 


they fell they were buried; for every place, my 
Lord, is burial earth in war; and many, queſtion- 
leſs, of theſe reſt yet unknown, and whote 
bones futurity ſhall diſcover. 

&« hope, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion, that 
what has been ſaid will not be thought imperti- 
nent to this indictment; and that it will be far 
from the wifdom, the learning, and the integrity 
of this place, to impute to the living what zeal 
in its fury may have done; what nature may have 
taken off, and piety interred; or what war alone 
may have deſtroyed, alone depoſited. 

« As to the circumſtances that have been raked 
together, I have nothing to obſerve ; but that all 
circumſtances whatſoever are precarious, and have 
been but too frequently found lamentably fallible; 
even the ſtrongeſt have failed. They may rite to 
the utmoſt degree of probability ; yet are they bur 
probability ſtill. Why need I name to your Lord- 
ſhip the two Harriſons recorded in Dr. Howel, 
who both fuffered upon circumſtances, becaute of 
the ſudden diſappearance of their lodger, who was 
in credit, had contracted debts, borrowed money, 
and went off unſeen, and returned again a great 
many years after their execution? Why name the 
intricate affairs of Jaques de Moulin, under 
King Charles II. related by a gentteman who was 


- counſel for the crown? and why the unhappy 


Coleman, who ſuffered innocent, though con- 


victed upon poſitive evidence, and whoſe children 


periſhed for want, becauſe the world uncharitably 
believed the father guilty? Why mention the per- 


jury of Smith, incautioufly admitted King's evi- 


dence ; who, to fcreen himſelf, equally accufed 
Farrcloth and Loveday of the murder of Dun; 
the firſt of whom, in 1749, was executed at Win- 

cheſter ; 
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and their geometrical conſtructions, 


cheſter; and Loveday was about to ſuffer at 
Reading, had not Smich been proved perjured, 
to the ſatisfaction of the court, by the ſurgeon of 
the Goſport Hoſpital? 

«« Now, my Lord, having endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the whole of this procels.1s altogether repug- 


nant to every part. of my life; that it is incon- 


ſiſtent with my condition of health about that 
time; that no rational inference can be drawn, 
that a perſon is dead who ſuddenly diſappears ; 


that hermitages were the conſtant repoſitories of 


the bones ot the recluſe ;. that the proofs of this 
are well authenticated: that the revolutions in re- 
. ligion, or the fortune of war, have mangled, or 
buried, the dead: the concluſion remains, perhaps, 


no leſs reaſonably than impatiently wiſhed for. I, 


laſt, after a year's confinement, equal to either 
fortune, put myſelf upon the. candour, the juſtice, 


and the humanity of your Lordſhip, and upon 


yours, uy countrymen, gentlemen of the jury. 


"We hope our Readers will not be diſpleaſed if we add 

Some Particulars of the Life- and Writings of 

Eugene Aram; which are not leſs extraordinary 
than bis Crime. 


UGENE Aram was ſo perfectly acquainted 
with his family, as to be able to trace it. up 

to the reign of Edward III. It was of the middle 
_ gentry of Yorkſhire, and ſeveral of his relative 


name were High Sheriffs for the county. 


He was removed, when young, to Skelton near 
Newby, and thence to Bondgate near Rippon. 
It was here he received the firſt rudiments of li- 
terature : and he ſtudied mathematics ſo as to be 
equal to the management of quadratic equations, 
He was, 
after the age of fixteen, ſent for to London by 
Mr. Chriſtopher Blacket, to ſerve him as clerk in 
his compting-houſe: here he purtued his ſtudies, 
and ſoon became enamoured of the belles. lettres 
and polite literature, whoſe charms fo obliterated 
the beauties of numbers in lines, chat he quitted 
the former ſtudy for poetry, hiſtory and antiquity. 
After a ſtay of a year or two in London, he re- 
turned to his native place; whence being invited 
to Netherdale, he engaged in a ſchool, where he 
mal rxied. | | 

He next having perceived his deficiency in the | 
lear ned languages, applied himſelf to grammar, 


in "How the Greek and Latin languages; and read 


1 
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with great avidity and diligence every one of the 
Latin claſſics, hiſtorians and poets; then went 
through the Greek Teſtament; and, laſtly, ven- 
tured upon Heſiod, Homer, T hevericus; Hero- 
. dotus, Thucydides, together with all the gn 
tragedians. 

In the year 17 34, his good friend William ee. 
ton, Eſq. invited him to Knareſborough, the ſcene 
of his misfortune. Here he attained ſome know- 
ledge in the Hebrew : he ſtudied this language 
intenſely, and went through the Pentateuch. In 
1744 he returned to London, and ſerved the Rev. 
Mr. Painblanc as uſher in Latin and Writing, in 
Piccadilly, and from this gentleman he learned 
the French language. He ſucceeded to ſeveral 
tuitions and uſherſhips in different places in the 
South of England, and in the ſundry intervals got 
acquainted with heraldry and botany; and there 
was ſcarce an individual plant, domeſtic or exotic, 
which he did not know : he alſo ventured upon 
Chaldaic and Arabic, the former of which he found 
eaſy from its near connection with the Hebrew. 
Not ſatisfied with this unwearied application, h 
reſolved to ſtudy his own language: and in order 
thereto began with the Celtic, which, as far as 


was poſſible, he inveſtigated through all its dia- 


lects; and having diſcovered, through all the!- 


languages, andthe Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, and Celtic, ſuch a ſurpriſing 


affinity, he reſolved to make a comparative lex. 


con, having already collected for that purpose 
above one thouſand notes. 


Ne confeſſed the juſtice of his e to two 


clergymen who attended him, and promiſed them 


to make an ample confeſſion at the gallows; but 
he prevented any further diſcovery, by a horrid 
attempt upon his own life. When he was called 


from bed to have his irons takeh off, he would no: 


. rife, alleging he was very weak. On examination 


his arm appeared bloody, and it was found he ha! 


attempted to take away his own life, by cutting Þ 
his arm in two places with a razor, which he had f 


concealed in the condemned hole ſome time be- 
fore. 


By proper applications he was brought 9 


himſelf, and, though weak, was conducted vM 
Tyburn; ; where, being aſked if he had any thing; 


to lay, he anſwered, 


ſuant to his ſentence. 


* 


« No.” Immediately ate 
he was executed, and his body conveyed 
Knareſborough- Foreſt, and hung in chains, pul 


0 


Paper, containing his Reaſons for this wicked 
Attempt. 


«© What am I better than my fathers ? To die 
js natural and neceſſary. Perfectly ſenſible of 
chis, I fear no more to die than I did to be born, 
But the manner of it is ſomething which ſhould, 
in my opinion, be decent and manly, I think I 
have regarded both theſe points. Certainly no- 
body has a better right to diſpoſe of a man's lite 
chan himſelf; and he, not others, ſhould deter- 
mine how. As for any indignities offered to my 
body, or filly reflections on my faith and morals, 
they are (as they always were) things indifferent 
to me. I think, though contrary to the common 
way of thinking, I wrong no man by this, and 
hope it is not offenſive to that Eternal Being that 
formed me and the world: and as by this I injure 
no 7 — no man can be reaſonably offended. I 
ſolicitouſly recommend myſelt to the Eternal and 
Almighty Being, the God of Nature, if I have 
done amiſs. But perhaps I have not; and I hope 
this thing will never be imputed to me. Though 
l am now ſtained by malevolence, and ſuffer b 
i i prejudice, I hope to rite fair and unblemiſhed. 


N 
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abie, and my opinions orthodox. 


„el flept ſound till three o'clock, awaked, and 
chen writ theſe lines: 

(1- 

„Come, pleaſing reſt, eternal ſlumber fall, 

cal mine, that one muſt ſeal the eyes of all; 

Calm and compos'd my ſoul her journey takes, 
em No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches ; 
but! Adieu! thou fun, all bright like her arite: 

d Adieu! fair friends, and all that's good and wile.” 
ned Theſe lines, found along with the foregoing, 
not were ſuppoſed to be written by Aram juſt before 
ion he cut himſelf with the razor. Jide Annual 
had kKegiſter for 1759. ; 


110% Re 24. William Andrew Horne, was the eldeſt 
. hat Won of a gentleman at Butterley, in Derbyſhire. 
e be: He was born in 1685, and was the favourite of 
t his father, who indulged him with a horſe and 
cd 10 money in early life, to ramble from one place of 
ching z diverſion to another. In this courſe of diſſipation 
alte he gave a looſe to his paſſion, for women. Not 
ed content with debauching his mother's maid- ſer- 
;, pu vants he acknowledged his being the occaſion 
t the murder of ſervant girl who was with 
= Nous, V. 
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My life was not polluted, my morals irreproach- 
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On his Table, in the Cell, was found the following 


child by him, and that he uſed to lie with his own 
liſters. 

In.the month of February 1724, his fiſter was 
delivered of a fine boy. Three days after, he 
came to his brother Charles, who then lived with 
him at his father's, at ten o'clock at night, and 
told him he muſt take a ride with him that night. 
He then fetched the child, which they put into a 
long linen bag. They took two horſes out of the 
ſtable, and rode ſtraight to Anneſley in Notting - 
hamſhire, five computed miles from Butterley, 
carrying the child by turns. When they came 
near that place, William alighted, and aſked whe- 
ther the child was alive; Charles anſwering in the 
affirmative, he took it in the bag and went away. 
bidding the other ſtay till he ſhould return. 
When Charles aſked what he had done with it, 
he ſaid he had laid it by a hay-ſtack, and covered 
it with hay, where it was indeed found ſtarved to 
death, by being left all night in the cold. 

Charles, not long after, upon ſome difference 
with his brother, mentioned the affair to his fa- 
ther, who inſiſted he ſnould never ſpeak of it. 
It was accordingly kept a ſecret till the old gen. 
tleman's death, which happened about the year 
1747, when he was in his hundred and ſecond 
year. Soon after, being with Mr. Cooke, an 
attorney of Derby, about pariſh buſineſs, Charles 
told him the affair. Mr. Cooke ſaid, he ought to 
go to a magiſtrate, and make a full ditcovery. 
He accordingly went to a Juſtice : but this gen- 
tleman told him he had better be quiet, as it was 
an affair of long ſtanding, and might hang half 
the family. | 

About five years ago, Charles being very ill of 
a flux, ſent for Mr. John White, of Ripley, and 
laid, “ he was a dying man, and could not go 


out of the world without diſcloſing his mind to 


92 


him;“ and told him of the inceſt and murder. 
Mr. White ſaid it was a nice affair, and he could 
not tell how to adviſe. A few days after, Mr. 


White ſeeing him ſurpriſingly recovered, aſked 


to what it was owing. He ſaid, to his diſcloſing 
his mind to him. 


Some years ago, William Andrew Horne threat- 


ened one Roe tor killing game; and meeting him 
ſoon after at a publick-houſe, words aroſe about 
the right to kill game. Roe called Horne an in- 
ceſtous old dog: for which words he was proſe- 
cuted in the eccleſiaſtical court at Litchfield, 
and 1 1 unable to prove the charge, was obliged 

| | : co 
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io ſubmit and pay all expences. Roe being after- 


wards intormed that Charles Horne had mentioned 


to tome perſons, that his brother William had 
tarved his natural child to death, went to him, 
and tound it was true. Upon which he applied, 
about Chriſtmas 1758, to a juſtice in Derbyſhire, 
tor a warrant to apprehend Charles, that the truth 
might come out. The warrant was granted; 
But as the juſtice did public buſineſs on Mondays 
only, the | conſtable took Charles's word for his 
appearance the Monday following. 

Mean white William, bemg informed of the 
warrant, {ſent for his brother "Char les, and bid 
him forſwear himſelf, and he would be a friend 
to him. Charles refuſed to do this; and ſaid, 
that conſidering his behaviour to him, he had 
10; reaſon to expect any favour from him; bat 
as he was lus brother, if he would give him five 
pounds to carry him to Laverpool, che would im- 
mediately embark for another land: but William 
refuted to part with the money. 

The Juſtices of Derbyſhire diſcovering ſome 
retuctance to fift the affair to the bottom, appli- 
cation was made, about the middle of March 
1759, to a Juſtice: of the Peace in Nottingham- 
mire, who granted a warrant for apprehending 
Willlam; and the Conſtable of Annefley went to 
Mr. Horne's hodſe at Butterley, and knocked at 
ihe door, but was told by a man- ſervant that Mr. 
Horne was gone out. They 
tne houte, and threatened to break open the door; 
upon which they were let in. They ſearched all 
over the houte, but could not find him. But in 


one of the rooms they obſerved a large old cheſt; 
Mrs. Horne, Mr. Horne's wife, faid, “ there was 


nothing in it but table-linen and ſheets.” Roe 
uunſiſted on looking in it; and going to break the 
hd, Mrs. Horne opened it, and her huſband 
ſtarted up in a fright bare-headed, faying, “ It is 
a fad thing to hang me ; for my brother Charles is 
as bad as mylelf, and he can't hang me without 
hanging himſelf.“ 

He was carried. before two Juſtices of Notting- 
hamſhs#e, and after an examination of foie hours, 
having little to offer in his defence, he was com- 
mitted to Nottingham gaol, there to remain till 
the ſummer aſſize, held on Saturday the roth of 
Auguſt 1759, before the Lord Chief Baron Parker, 
when, after a trial, which laſted near nine hours, 
the Jury brought him in guilty of the murder. 
The very perſons who found tlie child appeared, 


and corroborated the brother's evidence. He 


inſiſted he was in 


immediately received ſentence to be hanged the 
Monday following: but in the evening, at the in- 
terceſſion of ſome gentlemen, who thought the 
time too ſhort for ſuch an old ſinner to ſearch his 
heart, the Judge was pleaſed to reſpite the ſen- 
tence for a month; at the expiration of which he 
obtained another reſpite till further orders. This 
time he ſpent in fruitleſs applications to perſons in 
power for pardon, diſcovering little ſenſe of the 
crime of which he had been convicted ; arid often 
ſaid, it was doubly hard to ſuffer on the evidence 
of a brother, for a crime commuted fo many years 
before. He told the clergyman who attended 
him, « That he forgave all his enemies, even his 
brother Charles; but that, at % day of judg- 
ment, if God Almighty ſhould aſk him how his 
brother Charles behaved, he would not give him 
a good character.“ He was executed on his birth- 
day, and was exactly ſeventy- four years of age the 
day he died. This he mentioned ſeveral times 
after the order of his execution was figned ; -and 
ſaid, he always uſed to have plum-pudding on 
his birth-day, and would again, could he obtain 
another reſpite. He was of lo penurious a diſpo- 
ſition, that it 1s ſaid he never did one generous 
action in the whole courſe of his life. Notwith- 
ſtanding his licentious conduct, his father left him 
all his real eſtate, having ſome time before his 
death given all his perfonal eſtate, by a deed of 
gift, to Charles. The father died on a couch in the 
kitchen, and happened to have about twelve 
guineas in his pocket, which certainly belonged 
to Charles; the other, however, took the. caſh 
out of his dead father's pocket, and would not 
part with it till Charles promiſed to pay the whole 
expence of burying the old man ; which he did : 
and inſiſting afterwards on his right, the elder 
brother turned him out of doors; ; and though he 
knew he was maſter of ſuch an important ſecret, 
would not give the leaſt aſſiſtance to him, nor a 
morſe} of bread to his hungry children begging 
at their uncle's door. Charles kept a little ale- 
houſe at a. gate leading down to his brother's 
houſe ; which gate he uſed frequently to open to 
him, pulling off his hat at the fp ame time; yet he 
would never ſpeak to him. Not only his ae, 
but the whole country round, had reaſon to com- 
plain of his churliſtmeſs and rigour. He would 
ſcarce ſuffer a man, not qualified, to keep a dog 
or a gun; ſo that he was univerſally feared and 
hated. Beſides his. inceſt, and the murder of the 
young woman who was with child by him, he 
© confeſſed 
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donfeſſed that he broke one Amos Killer's arm, 
with a violent blow, which occaſioned the poor 
fellow's death. Vide Annual Regiſter for 1759. 
235. A ſhip named the Earl of Sandwich, failed 
from London in Augult 1765, laden with bale- 
goods and hard-ware for Santa Cruz, where diſ- 
chatging their cargo, they ſailed to Oratavo, and 
took in a cargo of wine, ſilk, cochineal, and, what 


proved moſt fatal, a large quantity of Spaniſh | 


dollars, fome ingots of gold, ſome jewels and gold- 
duſt. With this cargo they failed for London, 
and had then on board John Cockeran, maſter ; 
Charles Pinchent, mate; James Pinchent, mari— 
ner; Benjamin Galliſpey, cabbin-boy g Captain 
Glaſs, his wite and daughter, with a boy belong- 
ing to them, paſſengers; and moreover Peter 
M'Kinhe, boatlwain ; George Gidley, cook; Ri- 
chard St. Quintin, and Andrew Zekerman, ma- 
riners. Theſe four laſt entered into a diabolical 
combination to murder the maſter and every bo- 
dy on board, and poſſeſs themſelves of the trea- 
ſure in the ſhip. Accordingly, on the 3oth of 
November, theſe four villains being ſtationed 
on the night-watch, the maſter coming on the 

uarter-deck to fee every thing ſafe, was ſeized 


by MKinlie, and by Gidley knocked on the 


head with an iron bar, and thrown overboard. The 
Captain's groans being heard by thetwo Pinchents 
and Captain Glaſs, they came upon deck, and 
were immediately attacked by the aſſaſſins: the 
Pinchents were knocked down and thrown over- 


board, and Captain Glaſs was killed with his own 


{word ; MKinlie, in the ſcuffle, being run through 
the arm. The noiſe brought Mrs. Glaſs and 
her child upon deck, when, beholding the bloo- 
dy ſcene, ſhe implored their mercy ; but Zeker- 
man and M<*<Kinhe came up to them and toſſed 
them both into the ſea as they were locked in 
each others arms. Having thus diſpatched all 
but the boys, they altered their courſe, being 
then in the Engliſh channel, and ſteered for the 
coaſt of Ireland; and on the gd of December 
were about ten leagues from Watertord : here 
they determined to hoiſt out a boat, and, loading 
her with the treaſure, to fink the ſhip, together 
with the two boys: this ſcheme they put into 
execution; one ot the boys ſwam after the boat, 
and ſhe being deeply laden with the dollars, he 
came up with her, and laying his hand on the gun- 
vale, received a blow on the head from one of 
the ruffians, which obliged him to quit his hold, 
and he was drowned. -Soon after the veſſel, hav- 


ing her ballaſt-port opened, filled with warer and 
overſet, and they ſaw the other boy wathed over- 
board and drowned. ; | 

They now thought themſelves ſecure ; the dead. 
could tell no tales, and none could fearch the 
bottom of the ſea for evidence of their villany. 
On their landing, they buried the bulk of their 
wealth in the land of the ſea-ſhore, amounting 
to two hundred and fifty bags of dollars; the re- 
mainder, with the jewels and ingots of gold, they 
reſerved for preſent ule. 

The hand of juſtice no began to purſue them: 
their prodigality of their ill- gotten wealth made 
them remarkable wherever they came; and the 
ſhip which they had conſigned to the bottom of 
the ſea, floated on ſhore near Watertord ; this oc- 
caſioned much ſpeculation, and ſuſpicion pointed 
at the rogues who were living wich great jollity 
and ſplendor at Dublin. Two gentlemen went 
from Ros, where the ſhip floated on ſhore, to Dub- 
lin, told their ſuſpicions to the magiſtrates, and 
on the gth of December Quintin and Zekerman 
were apprehended; and being examined apart, 
each of them confeſſed the murders and other mat- 
ters as before related: allo; that ſince their arri- 
val in Dublin, Gidley and M*Kinhe had told dol- 
lars to a goldſmith to the amount of three hun- 


dred pounds. By means of this goldimith M Rin- 


lie was apprehended; and intelligence was got 


that Gidley had ſet out in a polt-chaite on his way 
to Cork, in order to take ſhipping for England. 


. Iwo perſons were diſpatched from Dublin to 


Rols, to direct a {earch to be made for the buried 


treaſure ; and theſe on their return to Dublin fell 


in with and apprehended Gidley. Thus were the 
workers of theſe atrocious and bloody deeds all 
brought to juſtice, although they had taken every 
precaution to fink. and deſtroy whatever they 
thought could diſcloſe their guilt. | 

26. In the year 1689, there lived in Paris a wo- 
man of faſhion called Lady Mazel: her houle was 
large and four ſtories high; on the ground-floor 


was a large ſervants hall, in which was a grand 


{tair-cale, and a cupboard where the plate was 
locked up, of which one of the chamber-maids 
kept the key. In a fmall room parutioned off 
from the hall, ſlept the Valet de Cha:nbre, whole 
name was Le Brun; the reſt of this floor conſiſt- 
ed of apartments in which the Lady faw Compa- 
ny, which was yery frequent and numerous, as 
ihe kept public nights for play. 


; In 
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In the floor up one pair of ſtairs was the Lady's 
own chamber, which was in the front of the 
houſe, and was the innermoſt of three rooms from 
the ground ſtair-caſe : the key of this chamber 
was uſually taken out of the door and laid on a 
chair by the ſervant who was laſt with the Lady, 
and who pulling the door after her, it ſhut with 
a ſpring, ſo that it could not be opened from 
* iet. In this chamber alſo were two doors, 
one communicated with a back ſtair-caſe, and the 
other with a wardrobe which opened to the back 
ſtairs alſo. 

On the ſecond floor ſlept the Abbe Poulard, in 
he only room which was furniſhed on that floor. 

On the third ſtory were two chambers, which 
contained two ehamber-maids and two foot- boys : 
the fourth ſtory conſiſted of lofts and granaries, 
whoſe doors were always open : the cook ſlept 
below 1n a place where the wood was Kept ; an 
old woman in the kitchen ; and the coachman in 
the ſtable. | 

On the 27th of November, being Sunday, the 


two daughters of Le Brun, the valet, who were 


eminent milliners, waited on the Lady, and were 
kindly received; but as ſhe was going to church 
to afternoon ſervice, ſhe prefled them to come 


again, when ſhe could have more of their com- 


any. 

N Le Brun attended his Lady to dan , and then 
went to another himſelf; after which he went to 
play at bowls, as was cuſtomary at that time, 
and from the bowling-green he went to ſeveral 
places; and after ſupping with a friend, he weut 
home ſeemingly cheerful and eaſy, as he had 
been all the afternoon. 

Lady Mazel ſupped with the Abbe Poulard as 
uſual ; and about eleven o'clock went to her 
chamber, where ſhe was attended by her maids ; 
and before they left her, Le Brun came to the 
door to receive his orders for the next day : after 
which one of the maids laid the key of the cham- 
ber-door on the chair next it; they then went 
out, and Le Brun following them, ſhut the door 
after him, and talked with the maids a few mi- 
nutes about his daughters, and then they parted ; 
he ſeeming ſtill very cheerful. 

In the morning he went to market, and was 
jocular and pleaſant with every body he met, as 
was his uſual manner. He then went home and 

tranſact ed his cuſtomary buſineſs. At eight o'clock 
he expreſſed ſurprize his Lady did not get up, as 


| ſhe uſually roſe at ſeven: he went to his wife's | 


lodging, which was in-the neighbourhood, and 
told her he was uncaſy his Lady's bell had not 
rung, and gave her ſeven louis d'ors, and ſome 
crowns in gold, which he deſired her to lock up, 
and then went home again, and found theſervants 
in great conſternation at hearing nothing of their 
Lady; and when one ſaid he feared ſhe had been 
ſeized with an apoplexy, or a bleeding at the noſe 
to which ſhe was ſubject; Le Brun ſaid, it muſt 
be ſomething worſe : my mind miſpives me, for 
I found the ſtreet-door open laſt night after all 
the family was in bed but myſelf.T 

They then ſent for the Lady's fon, M. de 
Savoniere ; who hinting to Le Brun his fear of an 
apoplexy, he replied, „It is certainly ſomething 
worſe; my mind has been uncaſy ever ſince 1 
found the ſtreet- door open laſt night after the 
family were in bed.“ 

A ſmith being now brought, the doorwas broke 
open, and Le Brun entering firſt, ran to the bed ; 
and after calling ſeveral tumes, he drew back the 
curtains, and ſaid, „O, my Lady is murdered !” 
he then ran into the wardrobe, and took up the 
ſtrong box, which being heavy, he faid, “ ſhe 
has not been robbed ; how is this?“ 

A ſurgeon then examined the body, which was 
covered with no Jets than fifty wounds: they 
found in the bed, which was full of blood, a ſcrap 
of a cravat of courle lace, and a napkin made into 
a night-cap which was bloody, and had the fa- 
mily-mark on it; and from the wounds in the 
Lady's hands, it appeared ſhe had ſtruggled hard 
with the murderer, which obliged him to cut the 
muſcles before he could diſengage himſelf: the 
bell-ſtrings were twiſted round the frame of the 
teaſter, ſo that they were out of reach, and could 
not ring. A claſp-knife was found in the aſhes, 
almoſt conſumed by the fire, which had burned 
off all the marks of blood : the key of the cham- 
ber was gone from the ſeat by the door ; but no 


marks of violence appeared on any of the doors, 


nor were there any ſigns of a robbery, as a large 
ſum of money, and all the Lady's jewels, were 
found in the ftrong box, and other places. 

Le Brun being examined, ſaid, that“ after he 
left the maids on the ſtairs, he went down in the 
kitchen: he laid his hat and they key of the ſtreet- 
door on the table, and fitting d by the fire 
to warm himſelf, he fell aſleep; that he flept, 
as he thought, about an hour, and going to 
lock the ſtreet-door, he found it open; that he 


locked it, and took the key with him to his cham- 
per. 
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ber. On ſearching him, they found in his pocket 
a key, the wards of which were new filed, and 
made remarkably large ; and on trial it was found 
to open the ſtreet- door, the anti-chamber and 
both the doors in Lady Mazel's chamber. On 
trying the bloody night-cap on Le Brun's head, 
it was found to fit him exactly; whereupon he 
was committed to priſon. 

On his trial it appeared as if the Lady was 
murdered by ſome perſon who had fled, and who 
was let in by Le Brun for that purpoſe, It could 


not be done by himſelf, becauſe no blood was 


upon his clothes, nor any ſcratch on his body, 
which muſt have been on the murderer from the 
Lady's ſtruggling ; but that it was Le Brun who 
let him in, ſeemed very clear : none of the locks 
were forced, and his own ſtory of finding the 
ſtreet- door open, the circumſtances of the key, 
and the night-cap, alſo a ladder of ropes being 
found in the houſe, which might be ſuppoſed to be 
laid there by Le Brun, to take off the attention 
from himſelf, were all interpreted as ſtrong proofs 
of his guilt; and that he had an accomplice was 
inferred, becauſe part of the cravat found in the 
bed was diſcovered not to be like his: but the 
maids depoſed they had waſhed ſuch a cravat for 
one Berry, who had been a footman to the Lady, 
and was turned away about four months before 
for robbing her: there was allo found in the loft 
at the top of the houſe, under ſome ſtraw, a ſhirt 
very bloody, but which was not like the linen of 
Le Brun, nor would it fit him. 

Le Brun in his behalf had nothing to oppoſe 

to theſe ſtrong circumſtances, but a uniform good 
character which he had maintained during twenty - 
nine years he had ſerved his Lady ; and rhat he 
was generally eſteemed a good huſband, a good 
father, and a good ſervant. It was therefore re- 
ſolved to put him to the torture, in order to dit- 
cover his accomplices; which was done with ſuch 
leverity on February 23, 1690, that he died the 
week after of the hurts he received, declaring his 
innocence with his dying breath. 
About a month after, notice was {ent from the 
provoſt of Sens, that a dealer in horſes had lately 
ſet up there by the name of John Garlet, but his 
true name was found to be Berry, and that he 
had been a footman in Paris. In conſequence of 
chis, he was taken up, and the ſuſpicion of his 
1 guilt was increaſed by his attempting to bribe the 
officers. On ſearching him, a gold watch was 
fond, which proved to be Lady Mazel's: being 
N. 
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brought to Paris, a perſon ſwore to ſeeing him go 
out of Lady Mazel's the night ſhe was killed; 
and a barber ſwore to ſhaving him next morning; 
and on obſerving his hands very much ſcratched, 
Berry faid he had been killing a cat. 

On theſe circumſtances he was condemned to 
be put to the torture, and afterwards broke alive 
on the wheel. On being tortured, he confeſſed, 
that by the direction and order of Mad. de Savo- 
niere (Lady Mazel's daughter) he and Le Brun 
had undertaken to rob and murder Lady Mazel; 
and that Le Brun murdered her, whilſt he ſtood 
at the door to prevent a ſurpriſe. 

In the truth of this declaration he perſiſted, 
till he was brought to the place of execution; 
when begging to ſpeak with one of the Judges, 
he recanted what he had ſaid againſt Le Brun and 
Mad. de Savoniere, and confeſſed, 

That he came to Paris on the Wedneſday 
before the murder was committed; and on the 
Friday evening he went into the houſe, and, un- 
perceived, got into one of the lofts, hefe he lay 
till Sunday morning, ſubſiſting on apples and 
bread he had in his pockets ; that about eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning, when he knew the 
Lady was gone to mals, he ſtole down to her 
chamber, and the door being open, he tried to 
get under her bed ; but it being too low, he re- 
turned to the loft, pulled off his coat and waiſt- 
coat, and returned to the chamber a ſecond time 
in his ſhirt: he then got under the bed, where 
he continued till the atternoon, when Lady NVIazel 
went to church; that knowing ſhe would not 
come back ſoon, he got from under the bed : and 
being incommoded with his hat, he threw. it 
under the bed, and made a cap of a napkin s hich 
lay in a chair, ſecured the hell-ſtrings, and then 
ſat down by the fire; where he continued till he 
heard her coach drive into the court-vard, when 
he again got under the bed, and remained there, 

„That Lady Mazel having been in bed about 
an hour, he got from under the bed and demand- 
ed her money: ſhe began to cry out, and attempt - 
ed to ring, upon which he ſtabbed lier; and ſhe 
reſiſting with all her ſtrength, he repeated his 
ſtabs till ſhe was dead. 

„That he then took the key of the wardrobe— 


cupboard from the bead's head, opened this cup- 


board, found the key of the ſtrong box, opeatcd 
it, and took out all the gold he coul! find, to the 
amount of about fix hundred livres; that he then 
locked the cupboard and replaced the key at the 
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bed's head; threw his knife into the fire; took 
his hat from under the bed, and left the napkin 
in it; took the key of the chamber out of the 
chair, and let himſelf out; went to the loft, where 
he pulled off his ſhirt and cravat ; and leaving 


them there, put on his coat and waiſtcoat, and 


ſtole ſoftly down ſtairs; and finding the ſtreet-door 
only on the ſingle lock, he opened it, went out, 
and left it open. 

« That he had brought a rope-ladder to let 
himſelf down from a window, if he had found 
the ſtreet-door double-locked ; but finding it 


2 


otherwiſe, he left his rope-ladder at the bottom 
of the ſtairs, where it was found.“ 

Thus was the veil removed from this deed of 
darkneſs; and all the circumſtances which con- 
demned Le Brun, were accounted for conſiſtently 
with his innocence. From the whole ſtory, the 
reader will perceive how fallible human reaſon is, 
when applied to circumſtances ; and the humane 
will agree, that, in ſuch caſes, even improbabilities 
ought to be admitted, rather than à man ſhould 
be condemned who may poſſibly be innocent, 
Vide Gent. Mag. Aug. and Sept. 1763. 
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WONDERS or Tus LITTLE WORLD: 


A General Hiſtory of Man. 
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Which treats of the Powers and Affections of the Senſes 9 
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Of the Imagination, and the Force of it in ſome 
PERSON fell into an imagination that he 
was perpetually frozen; and therefore in 


Perſons. 
A the very dog-days continually fat near the 
fire, crying out that he ſhould never be warm, 
unleſs his whole body ſhould be ſet on fire:” and 
whereas, if not watched, he would caſt himſelf 
into the fire, he was bound in chains in a ſeat 


nearthe fire, where he ſat night and day, not being 
able to fleep by reaſon of this fooliſh fancy. When 


vaniſhedand he in a few days was perfectly well. 
Zacut. Lufit. Prax. Adm. l. 1. Ce 44. P. 34. 


M AN. 


GS A I. 


1. A noble perſon in Portugal fell into a melan- 
choly imagination, that God would never pardon 
his ſins. In this agony he continued penſive, and 
waſted away: various preſcriptions in phyſick were 
uſed to no purpoſe; as alſo all kinds of diver- 
ſions and other means. At laſt we made uſe of 


this artifice: his chamber-door being locked, 


about midnight, at the roof of his chamber (we 
had ſtripped off the tiling for that purpoſe), there 
appeared an artificial angel, having a drawn ſword 
in his right, and a lighted torch in his left hand, 


relates all to them; who congratulated his felicity. 
He ſoon after fell to his meat, ſlept quietly, per- 


formed 


Ar 
26 > 


( 


who called him by his name : he ſtraight roſe | 

ali the counſels of his friends were in vain, I took from his bed, and adored the angel which he ſaw 1 
this courſe for his cure. I wrapped him in ſheep- clothed in white, and of a beautiful aſpect: he 
ſeins from head to foot: the wool was upon them, liſtened attentively to the angel, who told him « all 1 | 
which I had well wetted with aqua vitæ; and his fins were forgiven,” and fo extinguiſhed his il 4 
thus dreſſed, I ſet him at once all on fire: he torch, and ſaid no more. The poor man over- 1 4 | 
burnt thus for half an hour, when dancing and joyed, knocks with greatviolence at the door, raiſes i 1 

& leaping, he cried out © he was now well, and the houſe, tells them all that had paſſed ; and as i | 
= Father too hot.“ By this means his former fancy ſoon as it was day, ſends for his phyſicians, and i] 
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the offices of a ſound man, and from thenceforth 
never felt any thing of his former indiſpoſition. 
Zacut. Luſt. Prax. Adm. I. 1. Obſ. 45. P. 35, 36. 
2. In the city of Prague, a woman was de- 
livered of a ſon who was born with his foreſkin 
cut and inverted : and this came to paſs through 
the vehement imagination of the mother, who, 
threg weeks before the fell in travail, ha liſtened 
very attentively to a gueſt in her houſe, who diſ- 
courſed, and exactly deſcribed the manner of the 
Jewiſh circumciſion, at one of which he had that 
morning been preſent. J was an eye-witnels of 
this; for I was brought by Kepler, the great 
Mathematician, to befpldf that boy, who was then 
two years of age. Halit. nd Donat. per Hoſt. I. 7. 
3. P. 66 
3 Fabricius relates, that anno 1600, 
an Yoneſt matron in Rol, near the Lemane Lake, 
at the beginning of the ſecond 35 fro her 
conception, chanced to paſs by the image of a 
crucifix ; and looking over-curiouſly and Inten- 
tively upon the broken and diſtorted legs of the 
thief that hung on the left fide, the was therewith 
ſo moved and affected, that at the end of her 
time ſhe was delivered of a girl who was deformed 


The Imagination, and the Force of it in ſome Perſons. 


the feaſt of the Epiphany, or of the three Kings. 


Some therefore told her, by way of alluſion, thar 
ſhe ſhould be delivered of three Kings: © Pray 
God grant it,“ ſaid ſhe. At her time therefore 
the was delivered of three male children, one of 
which was of the colour of an Æthiopian, as one 
of thoſe three Kings are commonly painted, 

ce. This ſtory, ſaith Gemma, I thought meet to 
ſet down, becauſe it wasSſeen at Louvain, and is 
confirmed by ſufficient teſtimony“. Schenck. Od. 
Med. I. 4. Obſ. 1. p. 544. 

7. Another woman was delivered of a child all 
hairy and oe having too attentively looked 
upon the p e of Johi n the Baptiſt, as he is ordi- 
- narily pale in his garments of camel's hair. 
Schenck. ib. p. 543. Paræus, l. 24. c. 7 

8. Anno 1638, at Leyden, a woman of the 
meaner ſort, who lived near the church of St. 
Peter, was delivered of a child well-ſhaped in 
every reſpect, but had the head of a cat. Ima- 
gination was that which had given occaſion for 
this monſter; for while ſhe was big, ſne was 
trightened excecdingly with a cat which had got 
into her bed, Barthol. Hiſt. Anatom. cent. 3. Hiſt, 


44. P. 210. 


in her right leg, after the ſame manner as ſhe had 9. A very 8 phyſician has divers times 


beheld in the chief. Id. ibid. p. 668. 

4. There was an excellent painter who verily 
believed that all the bones of his body were be- 
come ſo flexible and ſoft, that they might as eaſily 
be cruſhed together, and folded one within ano- 
ther as a piece of wax: his mind having received 
this impreſſion, he kept himſelf in his bed a whole 
winter together, fearing, if he ſhould riſe, that the 
misfortune would certainly befal him. He was 
afterwards cured of his conceit by the artifice of, 
his phyſician, as is ſet down at large in the fame. 
chapter. Nich. Tulpii Olſ. Med. l. 1. c. 18. P. 37. 

5. Rodericus Fonſeca. tells of one, who being 


ſick of a burning fever, pointing from his bed. 


with his finger to the floor of the chamber; he 


deſired them that ſtood near him, that they would 
ſuffer him to ſwim a while in that lake: the phy- 
ſician agreed to it, and he walking carefully about, 


ſaid, “ "that now the water was as high as his 


knees, ſtraight it was come to his loins, and ſoon 


after 1t reached as high as his throat: this done, 
(behold the force and ſtrength of imagination) 
he ſaid he was very well: and ſo indeed it fell out. 
Roderic. Fonſeca de Sanitat, tuendd, g. 24. P. 95: 

6, A certain woman being very big, did reckon 
with her neighbouss. that he ſhould come about 


related to me, that being called to a young Lady, 
he found that though ſhe much complained of 
health, yet there appeared ſo little cauſe either in 
her body, or her condition, to gueſs that ſhe did 
any more than fancy herſelf ſick, that ſcrupling 


to give her phyſic, he perſuaded her friends ra- 


ther to divert her mind by. little journeys of plea- 
ſure: in one of which, going to St. Winifred's 
Well, this Lady, who was a Catholick, and de- 
vout in her religion, remained a pretty while in 
the water to perform ſome devotions, and fixed 
her, eyes very attentively upon the red pebble- 
ſtones, which, in a ſcattered order, made up a good 
part of choſe that appeared through the water; 
and a while after growing big, ſhe was delivered 
of a child, whoſe white ſkin was copiouſly ſpeck- 
led with ſpots of the colour and bigneſs of thoſe 
ſtones; and though now this child hath lived 
already ſeveral years, yet ſhe ſtil] retains them, 
Mr. Boyle's, Exp. Philo. Exp. 11. p. 151. 

10. One was perſuaded that his noſe was grown 
to that prodigious length and greatneſs, that he 
thought he carried along with him, as it were, the 
trunk of an elephant, which was always a great 
hindrance to him; ſo that ſometimes he thought 
it ſwam in his diſh, A. phyſician was ſent tor, 
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who underſtanding his diſeaſe, dexterouſly and 
without diſcovery, holds a long ſtuffed thing 
to his noſtrils, and ſnatching up a razor, and 
taking up ſome part of the fleſh, he whipt off 
this counterfeit noſe; and then with a ſoporiferous 
potion and hoſeſome diet, he completed his 
cure. Schenck. Obſ. Med. I. 1. ob. 1. Pp. 124. 
= Barthol. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 1. Hiſt. 79. p. 114. 
= Lemn. de Complex. l. 2. c. 6. 
2 11. There was one who thought his poſteriors 
were made of glaſs; ſo that all he did he per- 
formed ſtanding; fearing, that if he ſhould fit 
down, he ſhould break his bottom. Schenck. I. 1. 
Oh. 1. P. 124. Barthol. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 1. 
biſt. 79. Pp. 114. Lemn. de Complex. I. 2. c. 6. 
12. Montanus tells of one who thought all the 
ſuperficies of the world was made of thin and 


mulutude of ſerpents: that he lay in his bed as in 
an iſland, whence if ſhe ſhould preſume to venture, 
that then he ſhould break the glaſs, and ſo falling 
amongſt the ſerpents, he ſhould ſpeedily be de- 
youred; and therefore, to prevent that misfortune, 
he was reſolved never to ſtir from his bed. Mon- 
tan, Conſil. 23. Schenck. Obſ. Med. l. 1. p. 124. 
13. Thraſilaus, the ſon of Pythodorus, was 
pollefled with that madneſs, that he verily thought 
that all the ſhips which put to ſhore upon the 
Puyræum were his own: he would therefore num- 
ber them, diſmiſs them; and when they returned, 
receive them with that joy, as if he was the maſter 
of all their cargo. Of ſuch as were wrecked he 
enquired not at all; but ſuch as came ſafe he won- 
== derfully rejoiced at, and in this pleaſure did he 
== paſs his life. But when his brother returned from 
WE Sicily, he committed this pleaſant perſon to the 
care of phyſicians, by whom he was cured: yet 
WE ic-afirmed that he never lived ſo happily as whilſt 
be was mad. Athenzus Deipnoſ. I. 1 2. c. ult. p. 554. 
= Schenck. Ob ſ. J. 1. /. 1. p. 123. Zuing. Theatr, 
Vol. 1. J. 1. p. 18. | 
© 14. A young man troubled with melancholy, 
had a ſtrong imagination that he was dead, an 
did not only abſtain from meat and drink, but 
= mportuned his parents that he might be carried 
= unto his grave, and buried before his fleſh was 
= quite putrefied. By the counſel of phyſicians he 
Vas wrapped in a winding-ſheet, laid upon a 
dier, and fo carried upon men's ſhoulders towards 
the church. But upon the way, two or three 
W Pleaſant fellows (appointed for that purpoſe) 
8 RR the hearſe, demanded aloud of them that 
| No. 5. | 


tranſparent glaſs, and that underneath there lay a 
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followed it, whoſe body it was chat was there 
coffined, and carried to burial, They ſaid “ it was 
a young man's, and told them his name,” Surely,“ 
replied one of them, ** the world 1s well rid of 
him; for he was a man of a very bad and vicious 
life, and his friends have cauſe to rejoice that he 
hath rather ended his days thus, than at the gal- 
lows.” The young man hearing this, and vexed 
to be thus injured, rouſed himſelf upon the bier, 
and told them that they were wicked men to do 
him that wrong which he had never deſerved; 
that if he was alive, he would teach them to ſpeak 
better of the dead.” But they proceeding to de- 
preciate him, and to give him much more diſgrace- 
ful and reproachful language : he, not able longer 
to endure it, leaped from the hearſe, and fell 
about their ears with ſuch rage and fury, that 
ceaſed not buffetting with them till he was quite 
wearted : and by this violent agitation the humours 
of his body altered; he awakened as out of a 
ſleep or trance; and being brought home, and 
comforted with wholeſome diet, he within a few 
days recovered his former health, ſtrength and 
underſtanding. Heywood's Hierarchy, p. 551. 

15, © In our memory,” ſaith Lemnius, © a 
noble perſon fell into this fancy, that he verily 
believed he was dead, and departed out of this 
life; inſomuch, that when his friends beſought 
him to eat, or urged him with threats, he ſtill 
refuſed all, ſaying, © It was in vain to the dead.” 
They fearing that this obſtinacy would prove his 
death, and it being the ſeventh day from whence 
he had continued it, they thought of this device 
They brought into his room, which on purpoſe 
was made dark, ſome fellows wrapped in their 


ſheets, and ſuch grave clothes as the dead have: 


theſe bringing in meat and drink, began liberally 
to treat themſelves. The fick man tees this, 


-aſked them, Who they are, and what about?“ 


They told him they were dead perſons. „ What 
then,” ſaid he, “ do the dead eat?“ Ves, yes,” 
lay they, “and if you will fit down with us you 
ſhall find it fo.” Straight he ſprings from out 
his bed, and falls to with the reſt. Supper 
ended, by virtue of a liquor given him for that 
purpoſe, he was cured. Lemm. de Complex. J. 2. 
c. 6. Schenck, J. 1. obf. 1. p. 124. 

16. A noblewoman, although both her huſband 
and herſelf were white, was yet delivered of a 
child of the colour of an Æthiopian; whom, 
when ſhe was like to ſuffer as an adultereſs, Hip- 
pocrates is ſaid to have delivered, by explaining 
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the cauſes of ſuch things, and by ſhewing the 
picture of an Mthiop in the chamber where ſhe 
and her huſband lay, and with which, it ſeemed, 
the fancy of the woman had been ſtrongly affected. 
Schenck. Ob/. Med, I. 4. ob. 1. p. 543. Parens, 
I. 24. c. 7. | 

17. There was a Lady, a kinſwoman of mine, 
who uſed much to wear black patches upon her 
face, as was the faſhion amongſt young women, 
which I, to put her from, uſed to tell her in jeſt, 


that her next child ſhould. come into the world 


with a black ſpot in the midſt of its forehead: and 
this apprehenſion was ſo lively in her imagination 
at the time ſhe proved with child, that het daugh- 
ter was born marked juſt as the mother had 
fancied, which there are at hand witneſſes enough 
to confirm, but none more poſitive than the young 
Lady herſelf, upon whom the mark is yet re- 
nfaining. Sir Nanein Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, 
c. 38. P. 329. ba Ae: 

18. Piſander, a Rhodian hiſtorian, laboured 


under ſuch a melancholy fancy, that he was in 


continual fears left he ſhould meet his own ghoſt; 
for he verily believed, even while he was alive, 
that his ſoul had deſerted his body. Such ano- 
ther perſon as this was in Ferrara,” faith Giraldus, 
hoo could by no means be perſuaded by Nicho- 
laus Leonicenus his phyſician, that it was impoſ- 


fible for bodies to walk up and down without their _ 


fouls : he approved of ſuch reaſons as were pro- 
pounded, granting all the premiſes; but whenever 
they went about to infer the concluſion, he would 
then cry out, he dented the whole of it.” Cælius 
Rhod. Antiq. Lett. l. 17. c. 2. p. 765. Girald. Hiſt. 
Poet. Dialog. 3. 8 | 
19. Menedemus, a Cynick philoſopher, fell 
into that degree of melancholy, that he went up 
and down in the Urefs of a fury, faying, „He 
was ſent as a meſſenger from hell, to bring the 
devils an account of the fins of all mortals.” 
Laert. l. 2. c. 18. GET 
20. The following remarkable account was ſent 
from Dublin, and inſerted in the public news- 
papers, Auguſt 16, 1740. On Sunday morning 


died at his houſe in Meath-ſtreet, of the hyp, 


vapours, or the ſtrength of imagination, Peter 
Marſh, Eſq; who ſome months ago was riding out, 
and a horſe in the ſtaggers came behind, and took 
hold of him by the buckle of his breeches, 
lifted him out of the ſaddle, gave him a ſhake, 


and laid him down upon the ground ſafe, with- 
out any bite, bruiſe, ſcratch, or any ſort of harm. 


The Imagination, and the Force of it in ſome Perſons, 


he continued well for the ſpace of three weeks, 
and never once talked of the affair after the firſt 
or ſecond day. Three weeks after, the gentletnan 
who owned the horſe came to fee Mr. Marſh, and 


told him, that the horſe which diſmounted him 


was dead of the ſtaggers. He being then at din- 
ner, laid down his knife and fork, and faid, He 
then die mad, and I ſhall die mad too.“ And 
from that time he fancied himſelf mad, although 
he had not any one ſymptom of it. If he gave 
a yawn or the like, he would immediately cry 
out, © that is the way the horſe died, and J am 
mad too, and my friends will not believe it.“ He 


would not take any preſcriptions that were ordered 


him ; but ſaid they were to no purpoſe, for no- 
thing could do him good. Thus he continued 
for the ſpace of four months, and then died. 
He was opened the next day, but had no token 
or mark inwardly, which all people have who are 
bitten by any mad animal, and die of the bite. 
Neither was he, when living, ever troubled with 
the hydrophobia, or dread of water, or any other 
liquid, but ſwallowed and ſaw them without any 
concern; fo that the judicious are agreed, that it 
was pure conceit and fancy, and not madnefs, that 
killed him. = 

21. Dr. Boerhaave gives the following inſtances 
of the force of imagination in women, in his aca- 
demical lectures: 

„ have ſeen myſelf,” ſays he, © an inſtance 
of a healthy woman. ſuckling a very healthy 
child, who was fo diſturbed by another woman 
ſcolding at her, that ſhe was all in a tremor; and 


by ſuckling her child in this condition, it was 5 


immediately convulſed, and remained epileptic. 

A Princeſs was delivered of a black daughter, 
by only ſeeing, for the firſt time, a blackmoot 
whilſt ſhe was pregnant. 

*« In Leyden, the mother of ſeveral well-formed 
children, being pregnant, was accoſted by a beg- 
gar. who had two thumbs on one hand: and or 
her delivery, the child had two thumbs on one 
hand; which I examined, and found the bones 
entirely perfect. OY | 

] was acquainted with a Lady who had many 
beautiful children. Being eight months gone wit! 
child, ſhe was accoſted by a beggar with a red 


hair-lip : ſhe trembled all over, ſtruck her mouth, 


and not long after was delivered of a child wel! 
formed, except in the lips and the palate, which 
were perfectly flit within the noſtrils as in che 


beggar, 
* «« A Lady 
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&« A Lady in her pregnancy wanted a fine mul- 
berry ſhe ſaw on a trge. One chanced to fall on 
the tip of her noſe, which ſhe rubbed, and after- 
watds ſhe was delivered of a handſome girl; but 
who had on the tip of her noſe as fine a mulberry 
as any painter could draw. 

« A wotnan with child ſaw, at Mechlin, two 
ſoldiers fighting, one of which cut off the other's 
hand. She, 1n a fright, drew back her hand, and 
was delivered of a child which ſeemed as if one 
hand had been newly cut off; and the ſtump bled 
ſo much, that the child died: yet the hand was 


not found in the after-birth. 


« When the Dutch defended Oftend againſt 
the Spaniards, a Spaniſh ſoldier loſt his arm, and 
T afterwards went about ſhewing the ſtump and 
# begging: the wife of Mark de Vogelar ſeeing 


him, afterwards brought forth a daughter with- 


EZ out the right arm; and the ſhoulder run ſo with 
= blood, that a ſurgeon was obliged to ſtop and 
& conſolidate it, to prevent the child's dying: yet 
the arm was not found in the after-birth The 
infant was healed, and lived to be ſeventy-ſix 
years old. 

„The Duke of Alva, having ordered three 
hundred citizens to be put to death together at 


EZ Antwerp; a Lady who ſaw the fight was preſently 
B after delivered of a child without a head.” 


* 


22. Father Malebranche relates, that there was 


a young man, an idiot from his birth, in the hoſpi- 


tal of incurables at Paris, whole limbs were broke 


I ; in all places, where it is cuſtomary to break 
thoſe of malefactors who ſuffer on the wheel: his 


| N misfortune was cauſed by his mother's ſeeing an 


execution; every ſtroke the criminal received, 


cchemently ſtruck the mother's imagination; and 
= the infant's bones were broken at its birth ex- 


BT ictly in the correſponding parts: it lived 20 


zz years, and was continually viſited by the curious, 
and, among others, by the Queen. 

BY Father Malebranche alſo tells of a pregnant 
woman who happened to be at the ſolemnizing 
BZ the canonization at St. Pius at Paris; and having 
attentively conſidered the image of the Saint, was 


alterwards delivered of a child perfectly reſem- 
bling it. It had the face of an old man: its eyes 
= Vere raiſed to heaven, and its arms ran acroſs its 
breaſt. This author adds, © every one could fee 
at Paris as well as myſelf, the infant being kept 
bor a conſiderable time in ſpirits of wine.” 


I. 
Of the Comprebenſiveneſs and Fidelity of the Memories 
of ſome Men. | 


EX T unto that of reaſon, man 1s not en- 

| dowed with a choicer and more neceſſary 
taculty than that of memory. It is the treaſury and 
ſafe repoſitory of all the arts and ſciences, of all 
the axioms and rules which we have heaped up, 
and with great ſtudy, labour, and long experience 
laid together, for the better conduct and govern- 
ment of life in this our mortal ſtate. But it muſt be 
confeſſed it is a more delicate and frail part of che 
ſoul, and the firſt of all others that receives the 1nju- 
rious impreſſions of age: yet how long it hath been 
retained in ſome, how heightened and improved 
in others, ſee the following inſtances : 

1. Avicenna, an excellent phy ſician and philo- 
ſopher, read over the books of Ariſtotle's Meta- 
phylicks forty times; and thereby ſo fixed them 
in his memory, that he was able to repeat them 
without book. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. J. I. p. 34. 

2. Mr. Fhumphrey Burton, a gentleman of 
good worth in the city of Coventry, being at this 
time of my writing this, viz. Sept. 10, 1676, of 
the age of eighty-three; beſides his many and 
other accompliſhments, can, by the ſtrength and 
firmneſs of his memory, give the ſum of any 
chapter in the New Teſtament, and of the chap- 
ters in divers books of the old Teſtament in a 
Latin diſtich with as much readineſs, and as little 
heſitation, as if he had directly read them out of 
a book. 


but named here a chapter at the beginning, then 
one towards the end, then again returned to the 
middle, and fo on purpoſe prevented any aſſiſtance 
he might have from an orderly ſucceſſion and de- 
pendance; yet could I no tooner name the chap- 
ter and book whereof I deſired the account, but 
he was ready with his diſtich. 

3. Cineas the Ambaſſador of king Pyrrhus, the 
very next day that he con to Rome, both knew, 


and alſo ſaluted by their names all the ſenate, and 


the whole order of the gentlemen of Rome. Plin. 
J. 7. c. 24. P. 168. Solin. c. 7. p. 195. 


4. Fran- 


myſelf have frequently put him to the 
trial: wherein, though I have oblerved no order, 
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- 10. © Ape,” faith Seneca, „ has done me many A | 
injuries, and deprived me of many things I once 
had: it hath dulled the ſight of my eyes, blunted 


4. Franciſcus Cardulus, a learned man, was 
able to write two pages entire which any other man 
ſhould read, in the ſame order he read them; or if 
any of the company chooſed, he would repeat 
them backwards. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1.1.1. p. 34. 

5. I have heard it from one who was preſent at 
the diſcourſe, that in the preſence of a prince of 
Germany, when mention was made of Tacitus, 
that Juſtus Lipſius did then ſay, that he had the 
golden volume fo firm and entire in his memory, 
that he challenged any to make a trial of what he 
{aid : and if in repeating of Tacitus all over he, 
miſled but one word, he ſhould {tab him, and he 
would freely open his breaſt or throat for him to 
ſtrike at. Jani Nicii Pinacothec. 2. Imag. 1. p. 2. 

6. The works of Homer are his Iliads and 


Odyſſeys, the former conſiſt of twenty-four books, 


and ſo alſo the latter. His Iliads have in it thirty- 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy verſes, and 
I ſuppoſe his Odyfleys have no leſs; and yet it is ſaid 
of Joſeph Scaliger, that in one and twenty days 
he committed all Homerto his memory. Qzenſtedt 
Dialog. de Patria Viror. Itluft. p. 486. 

. Hortenſius, who for his eloquence was called 
the king of cauſes : of him, Cicero writing to Bru- 
tus, There was,” faith he, © in that man ſuch a 
memory, as I have not known a greater in any.” It 
is ſaid of him, that fitting on a time in a place 
where things were expoſed to publick ſale for a 
whole day together, he recited in order all the 
things that were fold there, their price, and the 
names of the buyers; and by the account taken of 
them, it appeared that he had not been deceived in 
any of them. Cicero comparing him with Lucul- 
lus, faith Hortenſius, his memory was the greater 
for words, but that of Lucullus for things. Zuing. 
v 1. J. 1. Pe. 34. 

8. Lucius Lucullus, a great captain and philo- 
ſopher, by an admirable ſtrength of memory was 
able to give ſo ready an account of all affairs at 
home and abroad, as if he had had them all at once 
preſented before his eyes. Zuing. vol. 1. I. I. p. 24. 

9. Pompeius Gariglianus, a canon of the church 
of Capua, was of ſo great a memory, as I remem- 
ber not to have known his like: he was ſo well and 
thoroughly known in all Plato, Ariſtotle, Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Themiſtais, Thomas-Aquunas, and 
others, that as an admirable inſtance of his me- 
mory, he would upon occaſion not only repeat their 
ſentences, but the very words themſelves. Jani 
Nicii Pinacoth. Prim. p. 69. 

; 3 


I could repeat two thoufand names in the ſame or- 


the ſenſe of hearing, and ſlackened my nerves. A- 
mongſt the reſt I have mentioned refore is the me- 
mory, a thing that is the moſt tender and frail of 
all the parts of the ſoul, and which is firſt ſenſible 
of the aſſaults of age: that heretofore this did {0 


flouriſh in me, as not only ſerved me for uſe, but 


might even paſs for a miracle I cannot deny; for 


der as they were ſpoken, and when as many as 
were ſcholars to my maſter, brought each of them | 


ſeveral verſes to him, ſo that the number of them 
amounted to more than two hundred, beginning 
at the laſt I could recite them orderly unto the 
firſt: nor was my memory only apt to receive ſuc! FR 


things as I would commit to it, but was alſo a | 
faithful- preſerver of all that I had entruſted it 


with.” Senec. Controv. I. I. in Proem. Muret. Variar, | 
left. I. 3. c. 1. P. 53. Heyl. Coſm. p. 244. Cel. An- 


tig. Lect. I. 10. c. 15. p. 456. 


11. Lippius Brandolinus, in his book of the - | 


condition of human life, reports of Laurentius Bo- 


nincontrius, that at eighty years of age he had lo 


perfect and entire a memory, that he could re- 
member all that had happened to him when he 
was a boy, and all that he had read in his youth, | 
and could recite them in ſuch a manner, that you Þ 
would think he had ſeen or read them but that 
very day. Zuing. vol. 1.1. 1. p. 34. 

12. neas Sylvius, in his hiſtory of the coun- 
cil of Baſil (at which himſelf was preſent), tells 
of one Ludovicus Pontanus of Spoleto, a lawver 
by profeſſion, who died of the peſtilence at that 
council at thirty years of age: that he could recite 
not the titles only, but the entire bodies of the 


laws, being, ſaith he, for vaſtneſs and faſtnels of : 


memory not inferior to any of the ancients. Hate, 
Apol. l. 3. c. 6. § 1. p. 226. 

13. Famianus Strada, in his firſt book of acade- 
mical proluſions, ſpeaking of Franciſcus Suarez, 
he hath,” ſaith he, © ſo ſtrong a memory, that he 
hath St. Auguſtine (the moſt copious and various 
of the fathers) ready by heart, alleging every 
where, as occaſion preſents itſelf, fully and faith- 
fully his ſentences, and, which is very ſtrange, his 
words: nay, if he be demanded any thing touching 
any paſſage in any of his volumes (which of them. 
ſelves are almoſt enough to fill a library), I myſel 


have ſeen him inſtantly fhewing and pointing * 
us 
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# his finger to the place and page in which he diſ- 


uted of that matter. Strada Proluſ. Acad. l. 1. 
Proluf. I. 1. P. 7. Halew. Apol. l. 3. c. C. & 1. p. 225. 
14. Dr. Raynolds excelled this way, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all that were intimately acquainted 
with him, not only for St. Auguſtine's works, but 
alſo all claſſical authors; ſo that it might be truly 


aid of him, that which had been applied to 


others, that he was a living library. Upon occa- 
fon of ſome writings which paſted between him 
and Dr. Gentilis, then our Profeſſor of the civil 
laws, he publick ly conteſted, that he thought Dr. 
Raynolds had read, and did remember more of 
thoſe laws than himſelf, though it were his pro- 
feſſion. Hakew. Apol. l. 3. c. 6. & 1. p. 226, 

15. Carmidas a Grecian, or Carneades, as Ci. 
cero and Quintilian call him, was of ſo ſingular a 
memory, that he was able to repeat by heart the 
contents of moſt books in a whole library, as if he 
read the ſame immediately out of the books them- 
ſelves. Plin. l. 7.c.24. p. 168. 

16. Portius Latro had ſo firm a memory by na- 
ture, and that ſo fortified. by art, that it was at once 
ſo capacious and tenacious, that he needed not to 
read over again what he had written; it ſufficed that 
he had once wrote 1t, and though he did that with 
great (] peed, yet did he in that time get it by heart. 
Whatſoever he had entruſted with his memory in 
this kind could never be eraſed, and whatſoever 
he had once pronounced without book, he {till 
remembered. Enjoying the happinefs of ſuch a 
memory, he needed not the aſſiſtance of books: he 
gloried that he wrote down all in his mind, and 
what he had there written, he ever had in ſuch rea- 
dineſs, that he never ſtumbled at the calling%o 
mind of any one word. He ſpoke as if he had read 
out of a book : if any man propoſed the name of 
any great general (ſuch a memory had he as to 
hiſtory) that immediately he could recount all that 
he had done, and would relate his exploits in ſuch 
a manner (not as if he repeated what he had be- 
fore read), but as if he read what he had newly 
written. Zuing. vol. 1.4. 1. p. 33. Seneca, J. 1. 

17. The memory of the famous Jewel, Biſhop 


4 of Saliſbury, was raiſed by art and induſtry to 


the higheſt pitch of human poſſibility ; for he 
could readily repeat any thing that he had penned 
after once reading of it. At: therefore uſually 
at the ringing of the bell, he began to commit 
lus ſermons to heart, and kept what he learned 
lo firmly, that he uſed to ſay, that if he were to 
* a ſpeech pretneditated, before a thouſand 

O. 5» | 


auditors, ſhouting or fighting all the while, yet he 
could ſay whatſoever he had provided to ſpeak. 
Many barbarousand hard names out of a calender, 
and forty ſtrange words, Welſh, Iriſh; &c. after 
once reading, or twice at the moſt, and ſhort me- 
ditation, he could repeat both forwards and back- 
wards, without any heſitation. Sir Francis Bacon, 
reading to him only the laſt clauſes of ten lines in 
Eraſmus's Paraphraſe in a confuſed and diſmem- 
bered manner, he after a {mall pauſe rehearied all 
thoſe broken parcels of ſentences the right way, 
and on the contrary without ſtumbling. Clarke's 
Mirror, c. 81. Pp. 3509. 

18. Petrarch ſpeaks of a certain ſoldier, a friend 
of his, and his companion in many a journey, 
who had ſuch a memory, that though he was af- 


flicted with public and private calamities (Which 


are wont elther to deſtroy, or at leaſt to diſturb 
and weaken the memory), he could yet faithfully 
retain all that he had {een or heard, even to the 
obſervation alſo of the time and place, wherein the 
thing was ſaid or done. And thoſe things which 
he had heard many times before, if they were 
again ſpoken of, and that any thing was added or 
diminiſhed, he was able to correct it. By which 
means it came to paſs, that while he was preſent, 
Petrarch was very cautious and circumſpect in 
ſpeaking. Zuing. vol. 1.1. 1. p. 33. 

19. Jerome of Prague (the ſame that was 
burnt alive in the council of Conſtance) had, it 
appears, a moſt admirable memory; whereot Pog- 


gius, in his epiſtle to Leonardus Aretinus, produces 


this as an argument; that after he had becn three 
hundred and forty days in the bottom of a ſtinking 
and dark tower, in a place where he could neither 
read nor ſee; yet did he allege the teſtimonies of 
ſo many of the learned and wiſeſt perſons in favour 
of his tenets, cited ſo many of the fathers of the 
church, as might have ſufficed, and been more 
than ſufficient, if all that time he had been intent 
upon his ſtudy without the leaſt moleſtation or 
diſturbance. Zuing. vol. 1.1, 1. p. 35. 

20. Neoptianus, couſin to Heliodorusthe Biſhop, 
was of that notable memory, that in diſputations 
and familiar conference, if any man cited a teſti- 
mony, he could ſtraight know frotn whence it 


was, as ſuppoſe this was Tertullian's, this Cypri- 


an's, that from Lactantius, &c. and with conti- 
nual reading he made his boſom a Chriſtian li- 
brary. Zuing. vol. 1.1, 1. p. 34. 

21. Theodorus Metochites, who in the reign of 
Andronicus Paleologus, was an emiment perſon, 
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by the excellency of the memory had attained to 
the very height of learning. If you aſked him 
of any thing that was new, or of antiquity, he 
would ſo recount it, as if he recited it out of ſome 
book; ſo that, in his diſcourſes, there was little 
need of books, for he was a living library, and, 
as it were, an oracle, where a man might know 
all that he deſired. Gregor. l. 7. p. 30. Zuing. 
val. . 3 Is FJ: © | 
22, Chriſtopherus Longolius had ſuch a me- 
mory, that. ſcarce any continuance of time was 
able to remove thoſe things from his mind, which 
he had once fixed there. Being often aſked of 
many different things, concerning which he had 
read nothing for many years; yet would he anſwer 
with as much readineſs to each of them, as if he 
had read them but that very day. If at any time a 
diſcourſe chanced to be of ſuch things as were 
treated on by divers and different authors, when 


the things were. the ſame, yet would he fo diſ- 


tinguiſh of them in his diſcoucte, reciting every 
author in his own words, that he ſeemed to {peak 
them not by heart, whereby miſtakes may ariſe, 
but as if he had read them out of the books them- 
ſelves : when he did this often, he fo raiſed the 
admiration of auditors, that they thought he made 
ule of ſome artifice, and not of his natural me- 
mory. Zuing. vol. 1. J. 1. P. 35. 

23. In Padua, near unto me, dwelt a young 
man of Corſica, of good birth, and ſent thither to 
ſtudy the civil law : in the ſtudy of which, he 
had ſpent ſome years with that diligence and at- 
tention, that there was now raifed amongſt us a 
great opinion of his learning. He came almoſt 
every day to my houſe, and there went a report, 
that he attained to an art of memory, by aſſiſtance 
of which -he was able to perform that which 
another could not believe unleſs he beheld it : 
when I heard this, I had a deſire to behold theſe 
wonderful things, as one not very credulous of 
fuch matters as come by hearſay. I therefore de- 
fired him to give me ſome ſuch kind of inſtance of 
his art as he ſhould think fit. He told me he 
would doit when I pleaſed. «« Immediately, then,” 
ſaid J; and when he refuſed not, all we who were 
preſent went into the next room; there did I dic- 
tate Latin, Greek, and barbarous names, ſome 
fignificant, others not; ſo many, and ſo different, 


having not the leaſt dependance one upon the 


other, that I was weary with dictating, and the 
boy with writing what | dictated, and all the reſt 
wich hearing, and expectation of the iſſue. When 


SES 
= 
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we were thus diverſely wearied, he alone called for 
more. But 1 myfelf ſaid it was fit to obſerve 
ſome meaſure : and that I ſhould be abundantly 
ſatisfied if he could but recite me the one half of 
thoſe I had cauſed already to be let down. He 
fixing his eyes upon the ground (with great ex- 
pectation on our part), after a ſhort pauſe began to 
ſpeak. In brief, to our amazement, he repeated 


all we had wrote in the very fame order they were 


ſet down, without ſcarce a ſtop or any heſitation : 
and then beginning at the laſt, recited them al! 
backwards to the firſt; then ſo as that he would 
name only the firſt, third, fifth, and in that order 
repeat all : and indeed in what order we pleaſed, 
without the leaſt error, Afterwards, when I was 
more familiar with him (having often tried him, 
and yet never found him ſpeaking otherwiſe than 
the truth), he told me once, and certainly he was 
no boaſter, that he could repeat in that manner 
thirty-fix thouſand names, and which was yet 
the moſt ſtrange, things ſtuck in his memory, 
that he would tay, with little trouble, he could 
repeat any thing he had intruſted within a year 
after. For my own part, I made trial of him 
after many days, and found he ſaid true. He 
taught Franciſcus Molinus, a young patrician of 
Venice, and who had but a weak memory, in 
the compaſs of but ſeven days, wherein he had 
learned of him to repeat five hundred names 
with eaſe, and in what order he pleaſed. Muret. 
Varior. Lect. l. 3. c. 1. Pp. 54, 55. Petr. Serv. 
de Unguent. Armario, p. 63. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. 
J. 1. Pp. 35. ; 

24. Francis, King of France, excelled well- 
nigh all thoſe of his time, in the firmneſs and 
readineſs of his memory ; what every particular 
province ought to contribute ; what ways and 
what rivers were moſt convenient for their paſſage; 
out of what winter quarters a party of horſe 
might be molt ſpeedily drawn : all thefe, and the 
like matters, even concerning the remoteſt cities, 
he comprehended with that ſingular memory, 
that the nobles, who were improved in thoſe 
affairs by daily and conſtantemployments, thought 
he held them in his memory, as if they lay there 
in an index. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 34. 

25. Mr. Thomas Fuller, B. D. was ſaid to have 
a great memory, inſomuch that he could name in 
order all the ſigns on both ſides the way from 
the beginning of Pater- noſter- Row at Ave-Maria 
Lane, to- the bottom of Cheap-ſide to Stocks- 
Market. And that he could dictate to five ſeve- 
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ral writers at the ſame time, on as many diffe- 


rent ſubjects. 


This gentleman making a viſit to 


a committee of ſequeſtrators fitting at Waltham 
in Eſſex, they ſoon fell into a diſcourle and com- 
mendation of his great memory ; to which Mr. 
Fuller replied, 'Tis true, gentlemen, that fame 
has given me the report of a memoriſt, and if you 
pleaſe I will give you an experiment of it.“ 

hey all accepted the motion, told him they 
ſhould look upon it as an obligation, laid aſide 


the buſineſs before them, and prayed him to be- 


rc”: 5 Gentlemen,” ſays he, I will give you 
an inſtance of my good memory 1n that particu- 
Jar. Your worſhips have thought fit to ſequeſter 
an honeſt but poor cavalier parſon, my neigh- 
bour, from bis living, and committed him to 
priſon; he has a great charge of children, and 
his circumſtances are but indifferent, it you pleaſe 
to releaſe him out of priſon, and reftore him to 
his living, I will never forget the kindneſs while 


I hve.” 


'Tis ſaid the jeſt had ſuch an influence 


upon the committee, that they immediately re- 


leaſed and reſtored the poor clergyman, 


Brit. 
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III. 


Biog. 


Of the Sight ; the Perfection of that Senſe in ſome, 


end bow depraved in others. 


N Sicily, near unto the town of Ceſcus, “there 
is,” faith M. Varro, „a fountain that hath 
the name of Nus; the waters whereof have this 


admirable quality, that they render the ſenſes of 


all ſuch as taſte of them more exquiſite and ſub- 
tie. It may be ſuſpected that ſome of thoſe who 
are mentioned in the following examples, had 
cleared their eyes with the waters of this fountain, 
or ſome other of the like quality, thereby attaining 
to a quick-ſightedneſs, not inferior to that of the 


Lynx itſelf.” 


1. There was not many years fince a Spaniard 
called Lopes at Gades, now called Gibraltar, who 
from an High mountain, called Calpe, would ſee 
all over the oppoſite ſtrait, out of Europe unto 
the African ſhore, the paſſage from whence (as 
= Cleonardus witneſſeth) is no leſs than three or 
four hours fail in a calm ſea: he could, from the 
= top of this mountain, diſcern all that was doing 
in that far diſtant haven, or upon the land near 


unto it, and did diſcover it; ſo that by the 


6 
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induſtry of this notable ſpy, they of Gades did 
oftentimes avoid thole deſigns, which the pirates 
had upon them. This was told me by a perſon 
of great honour and dignity, who there received 
it from himfelf, 1n the preſence of others : and 
amongſt other things, he ſaid of him, that his 
eye-brows had hair upon them of an extraordinary 
length. Camer. Hor. Subciſ. cent. 3. c. $2. p. 310. 
Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 7. p. 346. 

2. We find incredible examples of the quick- 
neſs of eye- ſight in hiſtories. Cicero hath re- 
corded, that the whole poem of Homer, called 
his Iliads, was written on a piece of parchment 
in ſo {mall a character, that the whole might be 
incloſed within the compaſs of a nut-ſhell. Plin. 
J. 7. c. 21. P. 167. Solin. c. 6. Pp. 191. 

3. The ſame writer makes mention of one 
that could ſee and diſcern out- right 135 miles; 
and,“ ſaith he, Marcus Varro names the man, 
calling him Strabo :” of whom he further adds, 
that during the Carthaginian war, he uſed to 
ſtand and watch upon Lilybæum, a promontory 
in Sicily, to diſcover the enemies fleet coming out 
of the haven of Carthage, and was able at that 
diſtance to count and declare the exact number 
of their ſhips. Plin. ibid. p. 167. Val. Max. 7. 
c. 8. Pp. 32. Solin. c. 6. p. 191, lian. Var. Hiſt. 
4. 11. G . 25. 


4. Tiberius the Emperor had eyes of an ex- 


traordinary bigneſs; and thoſe ſuch (which is the 
wonder) that he could ſee even in the night and 
darkneſs ; but it was ſo only for a ſmall time at 
the firſt opening of them after ſleep; by degrees 
they afterwards grew dull, and he could fee no 
more than others. Szeton. in cus vitd, c. 68. p. 160. 
Zuin. vol. 2.1.2.9. 230. Plin. I. 11. c. 37. 

5. Joſephus Scaliger (in the life of his father) 
writes both of him and himſelf, that both of thein 
having blueiſh eyes, they could ſometimes ſee in 
the night, as well as we can in the twilight; and 
that this continued with him from his childhood, 
to the twenty- third year of his age. Camer. Hor. 
Suòbciſ. cent. 2. c. 8. p. 31. "Wo 

6. «© Even in our age,” faith Pieriis, „I have 
heard Marcus Antonius Sabellicus (while he {tu- 
died Greek with us) affirm of himſelf, that as oft 
as he was waked in the night, he was able, for 
ſome time, very clearly to diſcern the books, and 
all other furniture of the chamber where he lay. 
Camer. ib. p. 30. | 

7. Hieronymus Cardanus, in the beginning of 
his youth, had that in common with Tiberius 

and. 
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and the reſt, that he could ſee in the dark as ſoon 
as he waked, all that was in the room : but ſoon 
after all that ability did deſert him: he ſays the 
cauſe was the heat of the brain, the ſubtilty of 
the ipirits, and the force of imagination. Zuing. 
vol. 2. l. 5. p. 293. 

8. Cælius having related (out of Pliny) the 
hiftory of Tiberius's ſeeing in the dark; faith 
moreover, that the fame thing had ſometimes hap- 
pened to himſelf. Cæl. Rhod. Anti. Left. I. 15. 
C. 2. p. 668. 

9. Gellius writes, that in the remoteſt parts of 
the country of Albania, the inhabitants there do 
grow bald in their childhood; and that they can 
{lee much more clearly in the night, than in the 
day; for the brightneſs of the day diſſipates, or 
rebates the edge of their fight. Camer. Hor. 
Subciſ. cent. 3. c. 81. Pp. 310. Cell. Net. Attic. 
4. 9. c. 4. 

f o. Fabricius ab Aquapendente, relates the 
hiſtory of a man of Piſa, who had ſuch a conſti- 
tution of the eye, that he could ſee very well in 
the night; but either not at all, or elſe very ob- 
ſcurely in the day. Barthol. de luce Homin. 1. 1. 


C. 14. p. 107. 


11. Sophronius, in his Book of Spirits, tells of 
Julianus a Monk, that for the ſpace of ſeventy 
years he never lighted nor had a candle; who, 
nevertheleſs, was uſed to read books throughout 
in the darkneſs of the night. Bartbol. ib. p. 107. 

12. Aſclepiodorus, the philoſopher, and ſcholar 
of Proclus, was able, in the thickeſt of the dark- 
neſs, to diſcern and know them that ſtood by 
him; and alſo uſed then to read books; as Pho- 
tius in his Bibliotheca witneſſes of him. 12d. 


P. 106. 


13. The illuſtrious Count Gaſpar Scioppius, 
the honour of his age, aſſured me, for a certain 
truth, that Jo. Mich. Pierruccius, a perſon of 
known abilities in Padua, when he was young, 
uſed in the night-time to compole very elegant 


verſes, and write them down exactly, by that 


light which iſſued out of his own eyes. Baribol. 
ibid. p. 107, 108. 

14. An excellent and very diſcreet perſon was 
relating to me, that ſome time ſince, whilſt the 
was talking with ſome other Ladies, upon a ſud- 
den, all the objects the looked upon appeared to 
her dyed with unuſual colours, ſome of one kind, 
and ſome of another, but all ſo bright and vivid, 
that ſhe ſhould have been as much delighted as 
ſurpriſed with them; but that finding the appari- 


„ 


tion to continue, ſhe feared it portended ſome 
very great alteration as to her health; as indeed 
the day after ſhe was aſſaulted with ſuch violence, 
by hyſterical and hypochondriacal diſtempers, as 
both made her rave for ſome days, and gave her, 
during that time, a baſtard palſey. Mr. Boyle's 
Hiſtory of Colours, c. 2. & G. p. 13. 

15. Being a while ſince in a town, where the 
plague had made great havock, and enquiring of 
an ingenious man (that was ſo bold, as without 
{cruple to viſit thoſe that were ſick of it) about the 
odd ſymptoms of a diſeaſe that had ſwept away ſo 
many there; he told me that he was able to tell 
divers patients to whom he was called, before they 
took their beds, or had any evident ſymptogas of 
the plague, that they were indeed inte pon | 
peculiar obſervations: that being aſked, they 
would tell him, that the neighbouring objects, 
and particularly his clothes, appeared to them 
beautified with moſt glorious colours, like thoſe 
of the rain-bow, oftentimes ſucceeding one ano- 
ther. And this he affirmed to be one ot the uſual, 
as well as early ſymptoms, by which this odd 
peſtilence diſcloſed itſelf ; and when I aſked how 
long the patients were wont to be thus affected; 


he anſwered, that it was moſt commonly for FX 


about a day. Mir. Boyle's Hiſt. of Colours, c. 2. 
97. P. 14. 


16. I know a lady of unqueſtionable veracity, 


who having lately, by a deſperate fall, received 


ſeveral hurts, and particularly a conſiderable one 
upon a part of her face, near her eye, had her 


fight ſo troubled and diſordered, that as the hath 


more than once related to me, not only when the 
next morning, one of her {ervants came to her 
bedſide to aſk how ſhe did, his clothes appeared 
adorned with ſuch variety of colours, that ſhe 
was fain preſently to command hun to withdraw ; 
but the images in her hangings, did for many days 
after appear to her (if the room were not extraor- 
dinarily darkened) embelliſhed with ſeveral offen- 
ſively vivid colours, which nobody elſe could ſee 
in them. And when I enquired whether or no 
white objects did not appear to her adorned with 
more luminous colours than others ? and whether 
ſhe ſaw not ſome which ſhe could not now deſcribe 
to any whoſe eyes had never been diftempered !? 
She anſwered me, That ſometimes ſhe thought 
ſhe ſaw colours ſo new and glorious, that they 
were of a peculiar kind, and ſuch as ſhe could 
not deſcribe by their likeneſs to any ſhe had be- 


held before or fince ; and that white did ſo 45 
—— | order 
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iy order her fight, that if, ſeveral days after her fall, 


ſhe looked upon the inſide of a book, ſhe fan- 


Cied ſhe there ſaw colours like thoſe of the rain- 


bow : and even when ſhe thought herſelf pretty 
well recovered, and made bold to leave her cham- 
ber, the coming into a place where walls and 
ceilings were whited over, made thoſe objects 
appear to her with ſuch glorious and dazzling 
colours, as much offended her ſight, and made 
her repent her temerity : and ſhe added, that 
the diſtemper of her eyes laſted no leſs than five 
or ſix weeks, though ſince that ſhe hath been able 
to read and write much, without finding the leaſt 
inconvenience in ſo doing. Mr, Boyle, ibid. c. 2. 


$ 8. p. 19. 


„„ 


Of the Senſe of Hearing, and the Quickneſs or Dull- 


neſs of it in divers Men. 


| R. Peacham ſpeaks of a great Lady here 

in England, whoſe cheek would riſe up in 
a bliſter at the tendereſt touch of a roſe. It is 
no eaſy matter to aſſign the true reaſon of ſo 
ſtrange an antipathy; nor can I tell whether it 
was the exquiſiteneſs of the ſenſe, or ſome peculia- 
rity in the contexture of the ear or otherwile, that 


0 occaſioned ſome ſort of ſounds to be ſo unplea- 


ſant, and even intolerable to ſome more than 


others. Peach. Compl. Gentlem. c. 1 1. p. 36. 


1. Winceſlaus the Third, King of Bohemia, 


vas not able to endure the noiſe of bells when 
== they were rung; ſo that at the firſt found of them 
be uſed to ſtop both his ears with his hands; by 


reaſon of which, when he came to Prague, they 
were conſtrained to abſtain from ringing, eſpe- 
cially the bigger bells. Zain. Theatr. vol. 2. J. 5. 


2. Petrus Carrera, a Spaniard and Governor 
of Guleta in Africa, could not bear the ſmell of 
gunpowder, nor endure the report of great guns; 


ſo that as oft as they were to be diſcharged upon 


the enemy, he ran into ſubterranean caverns, and 
vaulted places under the ground, ſtopping up 
both his ears with pieces of filk ; by which means 
the taking of the city was made the more ealy 
to Sinan Baſſa, which fell out anno 1574. Zuin, 
Theat. vol. 2. J. 5. p. 424. | 

3. When Sybeni in Italy was deſtroyed, the 
noiſe of that battle was heard by them (upon the 


No, 5. 


ſame = that it was fought) who then were ſpec- 
tators of the Olympic games in Greece, Sabellic. 
Ex. I. 10. c. 9. p. 484. | 

4. Thole who live near unto the place where 
Nilus hath its fall (and where that impetuous 
river ruſhes headlong from the high and ſteep 
rocks) have their ears ſo beaten upon with con- 
tinual noiſe, that they utterly loſe their hear- 
Ing, or rather hereby they are brought to that 
pals, that without any trouble they are able to 
bear thoſe {ſounds which are intolerable to other 
men ; nor can they hear, unleſs they are called 
upon with extreme loudneis and vehemency. 
The ſame thing we may daily obſerve doth befal 
millers, and ſuch men as continually live within 
the noiſe of a water-mill. Zuin. Theatr, vol. 2. 
. 5. „ 427+: 

5. Hiſtiæus, the Mileſian tyrant, with his men, 
was left by Darius to defend a bridge upon Iſter, 
againſt the Scythians in his abſence, for he was 
gone upward into the country; Hiſtiæus had cut 
off tome part of it, to ſecure himſelf and his party 
againſt the darts of the Scythians ; and fo lay off 
from it with his ſhips: when therefore Darius re- 
turned, and found neither him nor his ſhips there, 
he commanded an Egyptian with a loud voice to 
call Hiſtiæus, who was the firſt of all others that 
heard the call, and that at the firſt ſound of his 
name; whether it was that he was more watchful 
and attentive than others, or that he was more 
ſharp and acute in his hearing than the reſt, but 
ſo it was, that he immediately returned at the 
ſummons, and joining his {hips to the bridge 
where it was broken, he hereby delivered Darius 
out of the hands of the Scythians, who were in 
queſt and purſuit of him, Zuin. Theatr. vol. 2. 
J. 5. P. 382. + 


F 


the Senſe of Feeling; the Delicacy of it in ſome, 
and the Want of it in others ; alſo what Virtue 
hath been found in the Touch of ſome Perſons. 


HEREAS, in the other ſenſes, men are 

very much excelled, and dilcernibly fur- 
paſſed by the brute beaſts; yet the judgment 
of touch is noted to be more accurate in us than 
in moſt other creatures. It is true, that this ſenſe 
is the moſt confined of all others, as perceiving 


nothing but what is conjoined to it; and therefore 
Ft 9 


ſome 
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ſome will not think it matter of much commenda- 
tion, that we are ſo perfect in this, when ſo com- 
paratively dull in all other ſenſes: howſoever that 
be, J cannot but admire the hiſtories of thoſe per- 
ſons wherein this ſenſe hath diſcovered itſelf in 
its utmoſt excellency. 

1. Meeting caſually with the deſervedly famous 
Dr. J. Finch, Extraordinary Anatomiſt to the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany; and enquiring what might be 
the chief rarity he had ſeen in his late return from 
Italy to England; he told me it was a man of 
Macſtricht, in the Low Countries, who, at cer- 
tain times can diſcern and diſtinguiſh colours by 
the touch with his finger. I propoſed divers 
ſcruples, particularly, whether the Doctor had 
taken care to bind a napkin or . handkerchief 
over his eyes ſo carefully, as to be ſure he could 
make no uſe of his ſight, though he had coun- 
terfeited the want of it. To which I added divers 
other queſtions to ſatisfy myſelt, whether there 
were any likelihood of colluſion or other tricks, 
But I found that the judicious Doctor, having gone 
far out of his way purpoſely to ſatisfy himſelf 
and his learned Prince about this wonder, had 
been very watchful and circumſpect to keep him- 
ſelf from being impoſed upon; and that he might 
not, through any miſtake in point of memory, 
miſinform me; he did me the favour, at my re- 
qeſt, to look the notes he had written for his 
own and his Prince's information: the ſum of 
which memorial was this: 


That having been informed at Utrecht, that there 
lived one ſome miles diſtant from Maeſtricht, who 
could diſtinguiſb colours ty the touch ; when he came 
zo the laſt- named town, be ſent a meſſenger for bim, 
and having examined him, he was told upon enquiry 
theſe particulars: That the man's name was John 


Vermaeſen, at that time about thirty-three years of 


age; that when he was but two years old he had the 
ſmall-pox, which rendered bim abſolutely blind ; and 
at this preſent he is an organiſt, and ſerves that office 
iu à publick choir, That the Doctor diſcourfing with 
him over- nig ht, he affirmed, he could diſtinguiſh colours 
by the touch, but that be could not do it, unieſs he were 
faſting ; any quantity of drink taking from him that 
exquifiteneſs of touch, which is requiſite to ſo nice a 
ſenſation : that hereupon the Doctor provided againſt 
the next morning ſeven pieces of Ribbon, of theſe ſe- 
ven colours; black, white, red, blue, green, yellow, 
and grey: but as for mingled colours this Vermaeſen 

would not undertake to diſcern them, though if offered 

: 1 ; 
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he would tell that they were mixed. That to diſcern 
the colour of the r1bbon, he places it betwixt the thumb 
and fore-finger ; but his maſt exquiſite perception was 
in bis thumb, and much better in his right thumb than 
in the left. That after the blind man had four or five 
times told the Doctor the ſeveral colours ( though bling. 
ed with a napkin) the Doctor found he was twice 
miſtaken, for he called the white black, and the red 
blue ;* but ftill he, before his error, would lay them 
by in pairs; ſaying, That though he could eaſily di/- 
tinguiſh them from all others, yet thoſe two pairs were 
not eafily diſtinguiſhed amongſt themſelves : where. 
upon the Doctor deſired to be told by him, what kind 
of diſcrimination he bad of colours by his touch + To 


which he gave a reply, That all the difference was, # 


more or leſs aſperity : * For,” ſays he, “black feels 
as if you were feeling needles points, or ſome harſ) 


ſand ; and red feels very ſmooth :” That the Doctor 


having defired him to tell him in order the difference 
of colours to his touch, he did, as follows : 


Black and white are moſt aſperous, or unequal of | 


all colours, and ſo like, that tis hard to diſtinguiſ) 
them ; but black is the moſt rough of the two : green 
is the next in aſperity; grey next to green in aſpe- 
rity; yellow is the fifth in degree of aſperity : red 
and blue are ſo like, that they are as hard to diſtjn- 
guiſh as black and white: but red is ſomewhat more 
eſperous than blue: fo that red hath the fixth place, 
and blue the ſeventh in aſperity, Boyle's Hift, of 
Colours, p. 42, 43, &c. 


2, I know there are many will eſteem it a fa- 
bulous and feigned thing, and I myſelf ſhould 
bluſh to ſet down the following hiftory in writing 
to the world, were it not now well known to all 
that are in Rome. Johannes Gambaſſius Vo— 
lateranus, from his firſt youth for twenty years, 
together worked as a ſtatuary, and made ſtatues 
with great fame and reputation to himſelf. Soon 


after he fell ſtark blind, and for ten years entirely 


lay idle, and never worked; yet daily revolving 
in his mind to find out a way whereby he might 
recal, and retain, that glory he had gained in the 
framing of ſtatues, He therefore ſo ſupplied the 
want of his eyes with the vigour of his mind, that 
he attempted a deed unheard of in the memory 
of all ages: he undertook to frame, of clay, the 
effigies of Coſmo, the Great Duke of Hetruria, and 
Tulcany, taking for his pattern a marble ſtatue 
of the ſame Coſmo, which he diligently felt and 
handled. He made it ſo lively and like, that all 
men were amazed at this new miracle of art 
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Fxcited therefore with the excellency of the 
work, and the acclamations and applauſe of 
ſuch as had beheld it, he came to Rome, in that 
ample theatre to preſent a ſpecimen of his art. 
It was anno 1636, where firſt he framed the ſta- 
tue of Pope Urban VIII. to- ſuch an exact re- 
ſemblance of him as was admired by all men, and 
preſented it to Urban himſelf. He afterwards 
made the ſtatues of Duke Braccianus, of Gualdus, 
and divers others. When he lay ſick near St. 
Onuphrius, and I then his phyſician, he often 
promiſed me his workmanſhip in my own, which 
I utterly refuſed, that my flight ſervice ſhould not 
be rewarded with ſo over-great a recompence. 
When moſt men were amazed at this miracle, and 
ſuſpected that he was not blind; he was com- 
manded to work in a dark chamber, wherein he 


unto a perfect likeneſs, lively and ſtrangely ex- 
preſſing the proper beauty of every face, the par- 
# ticular kind, the grave, affable, cheerful or ſad, 
# juſt as they were; and to ſpeak it in a word, he 
expreſſed them almoſt ſpeaking, and the hidden 
manners in their lineaments, and thereby con— 
vinced all men of the excellency of his art. This 
was aflerted by many noble perſons, who were eye- 
witneſſes, and that before Philippus Saracenus, 
the publick notary; and fo conſigued over to pub- 
lick record, that future ages thence might not 
* want occaſion to give credit to this miracle. Pet, 
= Servius de Unguent. Armario, p. 39, 60, Sc. 
| 3. It is credibly reported of Count Mansfeld, 
2 that although he was blind, yet he could, by his 
touch alone, diſcern the difference betwixt the co- 
== lours of white and black, and ſay which was the 
one, and which the other. Barthol. Hijt. Anat. 
cent. 3. Hiſt. 44. p. 87. Keckerm. in Phyſic. 
4. We read of a preacher in Germany, who 
& was blind from his nativity : yet it ſeems he carried 
a pair of eyes in his hands; for he was able to 
© chooſe the faireſt of three ſiſters by his touch only, 
having ſucceſſively taken them by the hand, 
Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. Claſ. 10. c. 5. p. 334. 
5. Dr. Harvey affirms the heart (though the 
fountain of life) to be without feeling, Which he 
proves by a gentleman he had ſeen; who by an 
impoſtumation had a hole in his fide, through 
2 which not only the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the 
: heart might be diſcerned, but the heart itſelf 
= couched with the finger, which yet the gentleman 


affirmed that he felt not. 7 renchfeld, Hiſt. Ins 
Proved, p. 96. ' | 
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Was locked up, where he finiſhed divers pieces 


6. Dionyſius, the fon of Clearchus, the tyrant 
of Heraclea, through idleneſs and high feeding, 
had attained to a great degree of fatneſs and cor- 
pulency, by reaſon of which he alfo flept ſo ſound- 
ly, that it was difficult to wake him. His phyſi- 
cians therefore took this courſe with him: the 
had certain ſharp needles and bodkins, and theſe 
they thruſt into divers parts of his body ; bur, till 
the point of them had paſſed the fat, he remained 
without any feeling at all ; but touching the fleſh 
next under the fat, he would thereupon awake. 
Zuin. T beat. vol. 2.1, 2. Pp. 278. 

7. There was a ſervant in the College of Phy- 
ſicians in London, whom the learned Harvey (one 
of his maſters) had told me was exceedingly ſtrong, 
and very able to carry any neceſſary burden, and 
to remove things dexterouſly according to the 
occaſion ; and yet he was ſo void of feeling, that 
he uſed to grind his hands againſt the walls, and 
againſt coarle lumber, when he was employed to 
rummage any, inſomuch that they would rua with 
blood, through grating of the ſkin, without his 
feeling what occaſioned it; by which it appears, 
that ſome have the motion of the limbs intire, and 
no ways prejudiced, but have had no feeling at 
all quite over their whole caſe of ſkin and fleſh. 
Sir Kenelme Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, c. 32 p. 282. 

8. A young man had utterly loſt his ſenſes of 


taſte and touch; nor was he at any time troubled 


with hunger, yet eat to preſerve his life; and 
walked with crutches, becauſe he could not tell 
where his fect were. Baribol. Hiſt. Anat, cent. 4. 
Hit. 82. p. 401. 

9. Dr. London, my ancient friend, knew a 
maid in England, otherwiſe of good health, that 
had no ſenſe of burnings in her neck: ſhe would 
{uffer a needle to be run into her forchead, or into 
the fleſh of her fingers near the nails, and yer 
without any kind of ſenſe of pain. Bartbol. ibid. 


P. 401. 


10. An obſervation was imparted a while ſince, 
by that excellent and experienced Lithotomiſt, 
Mr. Holler, who told me that, amongſt the 
many patients ſent to be cured in a great hoſpital 
(whereot he is one of the ſurgeons) there was a 
maid of about eighteen years of age, who, with- 


out the loſs of motion, had fo loſt the ſenſe of 


feeling in the external parts of the body, that 
when he had, for trial's ſake, pinned her handker- 
chief to her bare neck, ſhe went up and down with 
it ſo pinned, without having ſenſe of what he 
had done to her. He added, that this maid, hav- 
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ing remained a great while in the hoſpital with- 
out being cured, Dr. Harvey, out of curioſity, 
viſited her ſometimes, and ſuſpecting her ſtrange 
diſtemper to be chiefly uterine, and curable only 
by hymeneal exerciſes, he adviſed her parents 
(who ſent her not thither out of poverty) to take 
her home, and provide her a huſband ; by whom, 
in effect, ſhe was, according to his prognoſtick, 
and to many men's wonder, cured of that ſtrange 
diſeaſe. Mr. Boyles Eperiment. Phileſoph. part 2. 
Eſſay 3. p. 72, 73. i 
11. Anno 1563, upon St. Andrew's day, in the 
preſence of Monſieur (brother to King Charles) 
afterwards Henry the Third, King of France, 
Monſieur de Humiere made report of the follow- 
ing hiſtory ; the ſum of his relation J have thus 
contracted. * In Picardy, in the foreſt of Arden, 
certain gentlemen undertook a hunting of wolves; 
amongſt others they ſlew a ſhe-wolf, that was 
followed. by a voung infant, aged about ſeven 
years, ſtark naked, of a ſtrange complexion, with 
fair curled hair, who ſeeing the wolt dead, ran 
fiercely at them: he was beſet and taken; the 
nails of his hands and feet bowed inward : he 
ſpake nothing, but ſent out an inarticulate ſound. 
They brought him thence to a gentleman's houte 
not far off, where they put iron manicles upon 
his hands and feet ; in the end, by being long kept 
faſting, they had brought him to a tamenels, and 
in ſeven months had taught him to ſpeak. He 
was afterwards, by circumſtance of time, and fix 
fingers he had on one hand, known to be the 
child of a woman, who, ſtealing wood, was pur- 
ſued by officers ; and 1n her fright left her child, 
then about nine months old, which, as is ſup- 
poſed, was carried away by the ſhe- wolf aforeſaid, 
and by ker nouriſhed to the time of his taking. 
When his guardians had got much money by 
ſhewing him from place to place, he afterwards 
was a herdſman of ſheep and other heaſts for 
ſeven years; in all which time wolves never made 
any attempt on the herds and flocks committed 
to his charge, though he kept great ſtore of oxgn, 
kine, calves, horſes, mares, ſheep and poultry. 
This was well obſerved by neighbouring villages: 
and that they might participate of this benefit, 
they drove their herds and flocks where he kept 
his, and defired him but to ſtroke his hands upon 
them, which he would do, with ſome of his 
phlegm or ſpittle upon them: after which done 
(let others conjecture as they pleaſe) for the ſpace 
of fifteen days, dogs of the greateſt fierceneſs, nor 
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wolves would by any urgency touch them. By 


this means he got great {tore of money; for hie 


would have a double trunois (the value of two. | 


pence in that country) for every beaſt he ſo laid 
his hands on, or ſtroked their ears. 


his wolfiſh diet, which was raw fleſh, &c. His 
gain by this means failed, and he went to the 


wars, where he proved brave, bold, and valiant ; 
at length he fell to be a * excelling all others 

e was ſlain anno 157, 
by the followers to the Duke of Alva, though he 
ſold his life at a dear rate.” Treaſury of Ancient and Þ © 


in craft and ſubtilty. 
Modern Times, I. J. c. 37. p. 705, 706, &c. 


HAP. M. 


Of the Senſe of Taſting; how exquiſite in ſome, and 7 


utterly loſt in others. 


HERE have been many epicures and belly. 
gods who have compatled the mountains, 
betet the rivers, ſearched the lakes, dived into te 


very ſeas themſelves; and all to gratify their taſte 
and palate. 


ſaich, 


— O prodiga rerum 
Luxuries nunquam parvi contenta paratu, 
Et quæſitarum terra, pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitigſa fames, & lautæ gloria menſ ! 


And yet the moſt exquiſite ſenſe ever dwells wit Mt 


temperance. 


1. Father Paul Sarpi was a perſon of rare and 


exquiſite learning, and upon that account choſen by 


the Republick of Venice, as a perſon fit to be 


conſulted with in all the emergencies of itate, i 


which he faithfully ſerved them ſeventeen years: ; 


of this excellent Friar, it is thus ſer down by the 
author of his life, viz. The father had his {enit5 


the moſt ſubtile, and of the greateſt yivacity chat 
were poſſible to be found in any, eſpecially 
* | ehe, | 


But as all | 
things have a certain period, ſo, when he had at. | 
tained to paſt fourteen years of age, this virtue 
which he had, left him: he himſelf obſerved thy © 

the wolves would not come ſo near him as before, | 
but keep aloof off, as being fearful of him: K 
was poſfibly from the change of his complexion - 
and temperature through ſo long alteration from 
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; Lacan could not chooſe but admire 
theſe kind of perſons and their luxury, when h« 
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5 eye, being of a moſt quick end ſharp ſight; his 


taſte moſt perfect, whereby he was able to diſcern 


9 things that were almoſt inſenſible. But in com- 


pounded meats it was a wonder how quickly he 
was able to diſtinguiſh, either the benefit or the 
danger, diſcerning infallibly the one from the 
other; whereof, when there was occaſion, and 
that he knew by certain evidence and reaſons, that 
it concerned him to have a care to prevent poi- 
ſoning, he would ſeem not to have the leaſt 
dillike, or ſuſpicion of any thing, as one that 
knew by proof that thoſe are miraculouſly pre- 
{erved that are in God's protection: but beſides, 
that in his meat, the exquiſiteneſs of his ſenſe 
would give him notice; and in his drink, where 
the greateſt danger lay, he held a more watchful 
care, He died in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, 


and in the year of our Lord 1622.” The Life of 


i Father Paul, p. 57. 


2, It is the ordinary practice of ſome hermits 


; in the deſerts, by their taſte or ſmell, preſently 


to inform themſelves, whether the herbs and 


roots, and fruits they met withal, are good or 
hurtful for them, though they never before had 
trial of them. 
# Bodies, chap. 34. P. 295. 


Sir Kenelm Digby's Treatiſe of 


3. William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, hav- 


ing reccived a wound in the neck, is ſaid, by per- 
= ſons worthy of credit, to have loſt all manner of 
© taſte : whereas it is held by ſuch as are {killed in 


the ſecrets of nature, that no man is found to be 
# without that ſenſe; but it ſeems they may be 


& deceived at laſt. 


Camer. Hur, Subciſ. cent, 3 


Fo * 


4. Cardanus faith, „he knew Auguſtus Cor- 


betas, a Patrician of their city, who had no taſte 
at all: he was ſenſible of ſmells, but not of taſtes; 
he could ſmell pepper, but could not taſte it: 
and ſo of divers other things.” Schenck, Oz, 
J. 1. O,. 2. p. 179. 


5. One that was vulgarly called John Krop#- 


hans was without taſte ; as alſo deſtitute of any 


$ articulate ſound. At the nuptials of Jodocus 
Huſerus the Conſul, © I made,” faith Schenkius, 


this experiment of him. Of the refule of the 


ſecond courſe, there was made up for him ſuch a 
& bolus as this: a quantity of falt, walnuts, cheeſe, 


BE the ſhells and fkins of apples, and roaſted cheſ- 
nuts, together with bits of coals fetched froin the 


hearth in his ſight: theſe nade up with wine, I ſaw 
him Put into his mouth; and ſo far was he from 
being offended therewith, that he made ſigns for 


No. 5. 
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another of the ſame; a certain and ſure inſtance 
that he had no taſte,” Schenck. OG. I. 1. OV. 2. 
pP. 182. 

6, © The ſight of Lazarus, who was vulzarly 
called the glaſs-eater, did affect me with much 
wonder,” ſaith Columbus. This man was known 
to all Venice and Ferrara. He had no taſte at ail 
while he lived; he found no pleaſure at all in 
eating, nor was any thing unpleaſant.to him: he 
could not diſtinguiſh betwixt inſipid and bitter, 
ſweet, ſalt, and ſharp things. He eat glaſs and 
ſtones, wood and living creatures; coals; and 
hihes while they were yet alive: he eat clay, 
linen, and woollen cloths ; hay and fubble, and, 
in a word, any thing that either man or other 
creatures feed upon. When dead, he was diſſect- 
ed by Columbus, who found that the fourth con- 
Jugation of nerves, which in ether men (for their 
taſte's ſake) is drawn out long, in this Lazarus 
did not bend itſelf towards the palate, or the 
tongue, but was turned back towards the hinder 
part of the head. Cclumb. Anatom. I. 1 5. p. 485. 


Bartbol. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 5. Ht. 68. p. 136. 


Scbot. Phyſ. Curie). l. 3. c. 12. p. 460, 461. 

7. Sennertus tells, that in the end of the year 
1632, Johannes Neſterus, an eminent phyſician, 
and his great friend, iniormed him, that there 
lived at that time in the neighbourhobd, and be- 
longing to a Noblemaa of thoſe parts, a certain 
Lorrainer, whom he alſo called Claudius, ſome- 
what low and ſlender, and about fifty-eight years 
of age. This man,” faith he, © loaths nothing 
that ſtinks, or that is otherwile unpleaſant : he 
hath been often ſeen to, chew and ſwallow glaſs, 
{tones, wood, bones, the fger of hares and other 
animals; together with hair, linen, and woollen 
cloth, fiſhes and other animals ; nav, even metals 
and diſhes, and pieces of tin; beſides which he 
devours ſuet and tallow candles, the ſhells of 
cockles, and the dung of animals, eſpecially of 
oxen, even hot, and as ſoon as it is voided. 
He drinks the urine of others mixed with wine or 
beer: he eats hay, ſtraw, ſtubble, and lately he 
{wallowed down two living mice, which for half 
an hour continued biting at the bottom of his 
ſtomach. And to be ſhort, whatſoever is offered 
him by any perſon, it goes down with him with- 

ut more ado, upon the ſmalleſt reward. Inſo- 
much that, within a few days, he hath promiſed 
to eat a whole calf raw, together with the ſkin 
and hair. Among divers others, I myſelf am a 
witneſs to the truth of theſe things.” To this and 
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the following part of the letter, Sennertus adds, 
That not having (during ſome years) heard any 
thing concerning this Claudius; he ſent about 
four years after to the ſame phyſician Dr. Neſterus, 
to enquire what was become of him; and that the 
Doctor ſent him back a letter from the miniſter of 
the church of that place, by way of confirmation of 
all the formerly-mentioned particulars, and an- 
ſwered himſelf, that the Lorrainer whom he had 
long hoped to diſſect was yet alive, and did yet 
devour all the things mentioned in his former 
letter, but not ſo frequently as before, his teeth 
being grown ſomewhat blunter by age, that he 
was no longer able to break bones and metals.“ 
Mr. Boyle's Exp. Phileſ. part 2. Eſſay 3 p. 85. 
Sennert, Prax. 

8. Rodericus Fonſeca tells, that in a plague 
which fell out at Liſbon, there was a certain un- 
learned perſon that went up and down to make 
trial of ſuch as were in fevers, whether they were 
ſeized with the plague or not; and he did it in 
this manner: in the beginning of the diſeaſe, he 
required to have their urine that he might taſte it: 
where he diſcerned a kind of ſweetneſs to be left 
upon his palate, he pronounced of that perſon 
that he was viſited ;. if otherwiſe, he would ſay, 
that the fever waz not peſtilentiai; and (as it ap- 
pears) his taſte was very true to him; for it was 
obſerved to ſucceed. with the patient according to 
his prognoſtick. Roderic. Fonſec. de Hem. Excrem. 
c. 14. Pp. 115. | 

g. Not long ago there was in England a pri- 
vate ſoldier very famous for eating ſtones; and a 
very inquiſitive man aſſures me, that he knew 
him familiarly, and had the curiofity to keep in 
his company for twenty-four hours together to 
watch him; and not only obſerved that he eat 
nothing but ſtones in that time, but alſo that 
his groſſer excrement conſiſted chiefly of a ſandy 
ſubſtance, as if the devoured ſtones had been in 
his hody diflolved, and crumbled into ſand. 
Boy! 's Exper. Phils. part 2. Eſſay g. p. 86. 

LI. Bulwer ſays, he ſaw this man, and that he 
was an Italian, Francis Battalia by name; at that 
time about thirty years of age; and that he was 
born with two ftones in one hand, and one in the 
other, which the child took for its firit nouriſh- 
ment upon the phyſicians advice; and afterwards, 
nothing elſe but three or four pebbles in a ſpoon 
once in twenty four hours, andda draught of 
beer after them; and in the interim, now and then 

a pipe of tobacco; for he had been a ſoldier 
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at the ſiege of Limeric: and upon his return to 
London, was confined for ſome time upon ſuſpi- 
cion of impoſture.“ Bulwer's Artif. Chang. p. 307. 

10. The beginning of May, 1760, was 
brought to Avignon, a true Lithopagus, or ſtone- 
eater. This not only ſwallowed flints of an inch 
and a half long, a full inch broad, and half an inch 
thick ; but ſuch ſtones as he could reduce to 
powder, ſuch as marbles, pebbles, 8c. he made 
up into paſte, which was to him a molt agree. 
able and wholeſome food. I examined this man 
with all the attention I could: I found his gullet 
very large, his teeth exceeding ſtrong, his faliva 


very corroſive, and his ſtomach lower than ordi. 
nary, which I imputed to the vaſt number of flints Þ 
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he had ſwallowed, being about five and twenty | 


one day with another. 


Upon interrogating his keeper, he told me the 
following particulars : 


« This ſtone-eater,” ſays he, “ was found three 


years ago 1n a northern uninhabited iſland, by the 
crew of a Dutch ſhip : ſince I have had him, I 
make him eat raw fleſh with the ſtones : I could 
never get him to ſwallow bread. He will drink 
water, wine and brandy ; which laſt gives him 
infinite pleaſure. He ſleeps at leaſt twelve hours 
in a day, fitting on the ground with one knee over 
the other, and his chin reſting on his right knee, 
He ſmokes almoſt all the time he is aflcep, or is 
not eating. The flints he has ſwallowed, he voids 
ſomewhat corroded and diminiſhed in weight; the 
reſt of his excrements reſemble mortar.” 

The keeper alſo tells me, © that ſome phyſician 
at Paris got him blooded ; that the blood had 
little or no ſerum, and in two hours became as 
fragile as coral. This ſtone eater, hitherto is un- 
able to pronounce more than a very few words, 
He has been taught to make the ſign of the croſs, 
and was baptized ſome months ago in the church 
of St. Come at Paris.” Upon the whole, I am 
fully convinced he is no cheat. Vide Father Pau- 
lian's Dif. Phyſique, Article DiGestTion. Alſo 
Ann. Reg. 1709. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Senſe of Smelling, the Acuteneſs of it in font, 
and the Want of it in others. | 


NV ſome one or other of the beaſts man is ex- 
celled and ſurpaſſed in every of the ſenſes; 

but in this of ſmelling by the moſt of them. IC 
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true, we may better ſpare this (at leaſt in the per- 
fection of it) than any of the four others; not- 
E withſtanding which there are manifold uſes of it, 
both for the recreations of ſpirits, and the pre- 


© ſervation of life. 


1. That is wonderful which is reported of the 


J Indians, that at the firſt coming of the Spaniards 


© thither, the natives could ſmell gun-powder at a 
# diſtance, after the manner of our crows, and there- 


by knew if there were any that carried piſtols near 


a them. Roſſ. Arcan. Microcoſm. p. 103. 


2. There was one Hamar, who was a guide to 


a caravan, (as 'tis vulgarly called) that is, a mul- 
titude of men upon their journey, theſe wandered 


to and fro in the Lybian ſands; and whereas he 
(through diſeaſe or other accident) wanted his 


| ſight, there being no other who knew the way in 


thoſe ſolitudes, he undertook the conduct of that 
almoſt deſpairing company. He went firſt upon 


his camel, and at every mile's end he cauſed the 


freſh ſand, ſuch as had any footſteps impreſſed 


upon it, to be reached up to him, and by the 
# wonderful ſagacity of his ſmell, when they had 
now wandered yet further in that ſandy and bar- 
ren wilderneſs at leaſt forty Italian miles, he then 
told them that they were not far from an inha- 
bited place. At firſt no man believed this pre- 
diction of his, in regard they knew by aſtronomi- 
cal inſtruments, that they were four hundred and 
& eighty miles diſtant from MÆgypt, and feared they 
had rather gone backward than forward: but 
when in this fear they had journeyed more than 
three days, they beheld three caſtles inhabited, and 


before unknown to any man. The inhabitants 


& were almoſt utterly unarmed, who perceiving the 
caravan (as an unaccuſtomed ſight) made haſte to 
nut up their gates, and prepare for defence, de- 
nying them water, which was the only thing they 
bought. After a light conflict the caſtles were 
eaſily taken, where having provided themſelves 


with water they again ſet forwards. This ſtory is 


3 


ſet down by Leo Africanus, from whom I have 
© tranſlated this out of the Italian tongue, faith Ca- 
merarius. Camerar. Hor. Subciſ. cent, 3. c. 80. 


4A P. 304. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10 c. 5. P. 334. 


3. There was one born in ſome village of the 


wy country of Liege, and therefore amongſt ſtran- 
bers he is known by the name of John of Liege 


. 


KH] (1 have been informed of this ſtory by ſeveral, 
hom ] dare confidently believe, that have had it | 


rom his own mouth, and have queſtioned him 
ich great curioſity particularly about it). When 


he was a little boy, there being wars in the coun- 
try, the village from whence he was had notice of 
ſome unruly ſcattered troops that were coming to 
pillage them, which made all the people to fly 
haſtily to hide themſelves in the woods that join- 
ed upon the foreft of Ardenne: there they lay till 
they underſtood that the ſoldiers had fired the town, 
and quitted it. Then all returned home, except- 
ing this boy, whoſe fears had made him run fur- 
ther into the wood than any of the reſt, and after- 
wards apprehended that every body he ſaw through 
the thickets, and every voice he heard, were the 
ſoldiers. Being thus hid from his parents, and 
ſought for ſome days in vain, they returned with- 


out him, and he lived many years in the woods, 


feeding upon roots and wild fruits. He ſaid, 
that after he had been ſome time in this wild habi- 
tation, he could by the ſmell judge of the taſte of 
any thing that was to be eaten; and that he could 
at a great diſtance find by his noſe where whole- 
ſome fruits and roots did grow. In this ſtate he 
continued ſhunning men with as great a fear as 
when he firſt ran away, until in a very ſharp win- 
ter, neceſſity brought him to that confidence, that 
leaving the wild places of the foreſt, he would in 
the evening ſteal amongſt the cattle that were 
foddered, eſpecially ſwine, and thence gleaned 
wherewithal to ſuſtain his milerable life; he was 
eſpied naked, and all overgrown with hair, and be- 
ing believed to be a fatyr, wait was laid to appre- 
hend him; but he ſmelt them as far off as any 
beaſt could do. At length they took the wind of 
him ſo advantageoully, that they caught him in a 
ſnare. At his firſt living with other people, a wo- 
man took compaſſion on him (ſeeing he could 
call for nothing), and ſupplied his wants; to her he 


applied himſelf on all accaſions; and if the were 


gone abroad in the fields, or to any other village, 
would hunt her out preſently by his ſcent, in ſuch 
manner as dogs ufe to do that are taught to hunt 


dry foot. This man, within a little while after that 


he came to good keeping and full feeding, loſt that 
acuteneſs of ſmelling which formerly governed 
him in his taſting, I imagine he is yet alive to 
tell a better ſtory of himſelf than I have done; 
for I heard from them who ſaw him but a few 
years ſince, that he was an able ſtrong man, and 
likely to live yet a good while longer. Sir Kenelm 
Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, c. 27. p. 247, 248. 

4. Of another man I can ſpeak aſſuredly my- 


felt, who being of a very temperate, or rather ſpare 


diet, could ikewile perfectly diſcern, by his ſmell, 
the 
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the qualities of whatſoever was afrerwards to paſs 
the examination of his taſte, even to his bread and 


beer. 


P. 238. 
Cardanus confeſſes of himſelf that he had 


Sir Kenelm Digby's Treatiſe of Bodies, c. 27. 


always ſome ſmell or other in his noſe, as one 


while of frankincenſe, ſtrait of brimſtone, and 
of other things: he ſaith the cauſe of it was the 
exquiſite ſubtlety of his ſenſe, the thinneſs of his 
ſkin, and the tenuity of his humours. 
Varietat. Rer. I. 8. c. 34. 

6. That did always ſeem a wonderful thing to 
me, nor do I know the certain cauſe of it, why 
ſome men can ſmell things that are pleaſant, but 


ſinking things will not touch upon the ſenſe, nor 


are they able to perceive them. Such a ſtrange 
property as this, is known to be in my honoured 
uncle Mr. Jacobus Finchius, the ſenior Regius 
Profeſſor of Phylick in our univerſity. Barthel. 
Hiſt. Anat. cent. 4. Hiſt. 91. p. 413, 414. 

7. Chriſtopherus Heerfard an apothecary, an 


zac and ſki}fal perſon in his employment, 


told me not long ſince, that by reaſon of his too 


frequent uſe of camphire, preparing and handling it 
in his ſhop, he had utterly deprived himſelf of his 
ſmell. Baribel. Hift. Anat. cent. 4. Hiſt. 91. P. 413 

8. At Antwerp, a countryman coming into a 
perfumer's ſhop, preſently fell into a {woon, but 
was ſpecdily recovered, and brought to himſelf, 
by rubbing his face and noſe all over with horſe- 
dung. Lemn. Occul. I. 2. c. 9. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. 
cl. 10. c. 7. P. 347. 

9: Strabo reports, that ſuch amongſt the Sabines 
as are ſtupified by the extraordinary and overcom- 
ing ſweetneſs of the ſpices, gums and other ſmells, 
are refreſhed by the fume of bitumen, and by the 
beard of a goat burnt under their noles. Jehuſt. 
Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 7. p. 347. 

10. Where melancholy prevails, it frequently 
corrupts the ſenſes. When Lewis the Eleventh 
was thus affected, he had a conceit that every 
thing did ftink about him; ſo that all the odorife- 
rous perfumesthey couldget would not eaſe him, but 
ſtill he ſmelled a filthy ſtink. Burton's Melanch. 
part 1. Þ. 184. 

11. A melancholy French poet, „ ſaith Lau- 
rentius, << being ſick of a fever, and troubled with 
extraordinary watching, by his phylicians, was ap- 
pointed to uſe unguentum populeum to annoint 
his temples withal ; but he ſo abhorred the ſmell 
of it, that for many years after, all that came 
'near him he imagined to ſcent of it, and would 


Card. de 


let no man talk with him but at a diſtance ; nor 


would he wear any new cloaths, becauſe he thought 


ſti} that they ſmelled of it: in all other things he 
was wiſe and diſcreet, and would diſcourſe ſenſibly, 
but only in this one thing.” Burton's Melanch, 


part 1. J 3. Pp. 184. 
12. Naſty ſavours ſuddenly ſtrike to the brain, 


poiſon the ſpirits, and oftentimes prove deadly: 


this was experienced at the ſolemn aſſizes at Ox- 


ford (ſo called from that fad event) when Bel? 
and Barham the Judges, the High Sheriff, and moſt 


of the Judges of the bench were killed by the 
ſtench of the priſoners. Sandys's Ovid. Mei. 


J. 75 p. 149. 


3. Johannes Echitus, a phyſician and herba. 
I: x had an equal temper of body; but upon the | 
leaſt occaſion by ſmelling of any thing that had a | 
hot ſcent, he found that his brain was thereby þ * 
grievouſiy afftcted; and, which is wonderful, the | 


tmell of a red role would immediately provoke 


him to ſneezing. Cronenburgius did aſcribe this | 
accident to the hot temperature of the brain, the | 
rarity of the odour, and certain ſubtle particles of | 
the roſe, proceeding" from the heat and bitterneis þ 


thereof, together with a kind of aſtringency going 
along with it. Melch, Adam. in Vit. Germ. Med 


P. 72. 
HK. VIII. 


Of the Paſſion of Love, and the Efeds of it in divers 
Lerſens. 


OVE ariſes from a deſire of what is beauti- 


tul, fair, and lovely, and is defined to be an | 


action of the mind, deſiring that which is good. 
No one loves before he is delighted with the ob- 
ject, let it be what it will, by which means it be- 


comes pleaſing i in our eyes, and begets a value 


and eſteem in our affections. This amiable pal- 
ſion in many reſpects, is very wonderful and un- 


accountable; it is of ſuch power in its operation, Þ 


that 1t has often taken the diadem from kings and 
queens, and made them ſtoop to thoſe of obicure 
birth, and mean fortune. It wreſts the ſword out 
of the conqueror's hand, and makes him a captive 
to his flave. It has ſuch a variety of ſnares t0 
entangle the moſt wary, that few have at one tim: 
or e eſcaped them. 

Eurialus the young and beautiful Count of 
13 attending the Emperor Sigiſmunda at Si- 
enna, fell paſſionately in love with a beautiful lac 0 
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hat city, named Lucretia; the virgin, who, for 


er tranſcendant beauty, was generally called the 


Kecond Venus, was alſo no Jeſs an admirer and 
lover of him, and their loves grew every day 
Rin more vehement, inſomuch, that when the 
Emperor removed his court to Rome, and Eu- 
Frialus was obliged to leave his lady behind him, 
me was ſo unable to endure lus abſence, that ſhe 
died with grief and ſorrow. Eurialus having 
notice of the fatal accident, though, by the ad- 
vices and conſolations of his friends, he was con- 
tented to ſurvive her, yet It had ſuch an effect 
upon him, that from the day he received news of 
ner death to his own, he never was ſeen to laugh. 
Marcel. Donat. l. I. c. 13. P. 187. 

2. Leander was a young man of Abydos, and 
3 vas deeply in love with Hero, a beautiful virgin of 
Seſtos: theſe two towns were oppoſite to each 
other, and the narrow fea of the Helleſpont lay 
petwixt them. Leander uſed divers nights to 
ſwim over the Helleſpont to his love, whilit ſhe 


Sn the night: but though this practice continuecl 
Wong, yet at length Leander adventuring to per- 
form the ſame one night when the fea was rougb, 
End the waves high, he was unfortunately drowned. 
Nis dead body was caſt up at Seſtos, where Hero 
from her tower beheld it; but ſhe, not able to 
outlive ſo great a loſs, caſt herſelf headlong from 


the top of it into the ſea, and there periſhed. 


3. Pyramus, a young, man of Babylon, was 


©: xceedingly in love with Thiſbe, the daughter of 


one that lived next to his father's houſe; nor was 
he leſs beloved by her: their parents had diſcerned 


It, and for ſome reaſons kept them both up ſo 


Windy, that they were not ſuffered ſo much as to 
peak to each other. At laſt they found oppor- 
Wiaicy of diſcourſe through the chink of a wall 
gbetwixt them, and appointed to meet together in 
A certain place without the city. Thiſbe came firſt 


to the place appointed, but being terrified by a 


| Tran that paſſed by, {he fled into a cave there- 
Abouts, and in her flight had loft her veil, which 
the lioneſs tumbled to and fro with her bloody 
mouth, and ſo left it. Soon affer, Pyramus allo 
came to the fame place, and there finding the 
Peil, which ſhe uſed to wear, all bloody, he over- 
Waſtily concluded that ſhe was torn in pieces by 
Nome wild beaſt, and therefore flew himſelf with 
Fus ſword under a mulberry- tree, which was to be 
e place of their meeting. Thiſbe, when ſhe 


accu gght the lioneſs was gone, left her cave with 


Nux. VI. 


held up a torch from a tower, to be his direction 


— p 
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an earneſt defire to meet her lover; but findin 
him ſlain, overcome with grief, ſhe fell upon 
the ſame ſword, and died with him. Ovid. Metam. 
I. 4. Zuing. vol. 2. I. 7. p. 461. 

4. Eginardus was Secretary of State to Charle- 
maign, and having placed his affections much 
higher than his condition admitted, made love to 
one of his daughters ; who, ſeeing this man of a 


brave ſpirit, and a grace ſuitable, thought him 


not tod low for her whom merit had ſo eminently 
raiſed above his birth : the loved him, and gave 
him free acceſs to her, fo far as to ſoffer him 
to laugh and fport in her chamber on evenings, 
which ought to have been kept ©5 a fanftuary 
where reliques are preſerved. It ha pened on a 
winter's night, Eginardus (ever haſty in his an- 
proaches, but negligent about returning) had 
ſomewhat too long continued his viſit : in the mean 
time a ſnow had fallen, which troubled them both: 
he feared to be betrayed by his feet, and tae 
lady was unwilling that ſuch prints ſhould be 
found at her door. Being much perplexed, Love, 
which taketh the diadem of majeſty from Queens, 
made her do an act for a lover, very unuſual for 
the daughter of one of the greateſt men upon 
earth; ſhe took the gentleman upon her ſhoulders, 
and carried him all the length of the court to his 
chamber, he never ſetting a foot to the ground, 
that fo the next day no impreſſion might be ſeen 
of his footing. It fell out that Charlemaigu watcheg 
at bis ſtudy this night, and hearing a noiſe, opened 
the window, and perceived this pretty prank, at 
which he could not tell, whether he were beſt to 
be angry, or to laugh. The next day, in a great 
aſſembly of Lords, and in the preſence of his 
daughter. and Eginardus, he aiked what puniſh- 
ment that ſervant was worthy of, who made uſe 
of a King's daughter as of a mule, and cauſed 
himſelf to be carried on her ſhoulders in the 
midit of winter, through night, ſnow, and all 
the ſharpnels of the ſeaſon. Every one gave his 
opinion, and not one but condemned that inſolent 
man to death. The Princeis and Secretary changed 
colour, thinking nothing remained for them but 


to be thived alive, But the Emperor looking oa 


his Secretary with a fmooth brow, ſaid, © Ecinar- 


dus, hadſt thou loved the Princeſs my daughter, 


thou ov2hteft to have come to her father, the 
diipoter of her liberty; thou art worthy of death, 
and I give thee two lives at this preſent, take thy 
fair portereſs in marriage, fear God, and love one 
another.“ Cate. Hol. Court, tom. 2. Max, 12. p 403. 
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Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 12. p. 303, 304. Zuing. Theat, 
vol. 3. J. 4. p. 748. | 

5. There was amongſt the Grecians a company 
of ſoldiers conſiſting of three hundred, that was 


called the Holy Band, erected by Gorgidas, and 


choſen out of ſuch as heartily loved one another, 
whereby it came to paſs that they could never be 
broken or overcome ; for their love and hearty 
affection would not ſuffer them to forſake one ano- 
ther, what danger ſoever came. But at the battle 
of Cheronæa they were all flain. After the fight 
King Philip taking a view of the dead hodies, came 
to the place where all theſe three hundred men 
lay ſlain, thruſt through with pikes on their breaſts; 
and being told that it was the Lovers Band, he 
could not forbear weeping. Plut. in Paral. in 
Pelopid. Clark's Mirrcur, c. 56. Pp. 232. 

6. Under the ſeventh perſecution, Theodora, a 
Chriſtian virgin, was condemned to the ftews, 
where her chaſtity was to be a prey to all comers. 
Accordingly ſhe was carried thither, and divers 
wanton young men were ready to preſs into the 


houſe ; but one of her lovers, called Didymus, 


putting on a ſoldier's habit, ſaid, He would have 
the fir{t turn,” and obliged the others to give way. 
Vhen they were alone, he perſuaded her to 
change garments with him, and fo ſhe in the 
ſoldier's habit eſcaped. Didymus being found a 
man, was carried before the Preſident, to whom 
he confeſſed the whole matter, and was con- 
demned. Theodora hearing of it, thinking to 
excuſe him, came and preſented herſelf as the 


guilty party, deſiring that ſhe might die, and the 


other be excuſed ; but the mercilets Judge cauſed 
them both to be put to death. Lonicer. Theatr. 
p. 420. Clark's Mirrour, c. 56. p. 230. 

7. Gohrias, a Captain, when he had eſpied Ro- 


danthe, a fair captive maid, he fell upon his 


knees before Myſtilus the Genera], with tears, 
vows, and all the rhetorick he could, by the 
ſcars he had formerly received, the good ſervices 
he had done, or whatſoever elle was dear unto 
him, he beſought his General, that he might have 
the fair priſoner to his wife, Virtutis ſuæ ſpolium, 
as a reward of his valour; moreover he would 
forgive him all his arrears: *I aſk,” ſaid he, 
© no part of the booty, no other thing but Ro- 
© danthe to be my wife ;”” and when he could not 
compaſs her by fair means, he fell to treachery, 
force, and villany ; and, at laſt, ſer his life at ſtake 
ro accompliſh his deſire. Burton's Melanch. part 3. 


I 3. P. 475, 476. 
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8. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, , YZ 
Count of Gleichen was taken, in a fight againſt the 
Turks, and carried into Turkey, where he ſutfered! 

a hard and long captivity, being put upon plough. | 

But thus happened his de. 
pon a certain day, the daughter of 
the king his maſter came up to him, and aſke) 
good mien, an] 
dexterity, ſo pleaſed that Princeſs, that ſhe pro. 
miſed to ſet him free, and to follow him, provided 
He anſwered, ** I have a i 
wife and children,” ** That is no argument,” re. 


ing the ground, &c. 
liverance: 


him ſeveral queſtions. His 


he would marry her. 


plied ſhe, * the cuſtom of the Turks allow one 
man ſeveral wives.“ 


word. 


ſoon in readineſs to go on board a vellel. 
arrived happily at Venice. 


genuoutly related what he had done, the Pope 


granted him a ſolemn diſpenſation to keep his two 
wives. If the court of Rome ſhewed itſelf fo ca{; 


on this occaſion, the Count's wife was not lets ſo; 


for ſhe received very kindly the Turkith lady, by 
whoſe means ſhe recovered her dear huſband, and 


had for this concubine a particular kindneſs. The 
Turkith Princeſs anſwered very handſomely tho 
civilities ; and though ſhe proved barren, yet ſhe 
loved tenderly the children which the other wite 
bore in abundance, There 1s ſtill at Erford, in 
Thuringia, a monument of this ſtory to be ſeen, in 
which the Count is placed between his two wires. 


The Queen is adorned with a marble crown: the? 
Counteſs is engraven naked with children at hee 


feet. Bayle's Dif. vol. 3. Article GLEICHeY. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the extreme Hatred in ſome Perſons towarii 
Others. | 


S admiration, the firſt of all che paſſions, 

riſes in the ſoul before ſhe hath conſidered 
whether the thing repreſented to her be good, 0 
convenient to her, or not ; ſo, after ſhe has judgel 
it to be good, there is raiſed in her the moſt agree: 


able and complacent of all paſſions, Love; and 
whe! 


» 7 


The Count was not ſtub. Þ 
born, but acquieſced to theſe reaſons, and gave his 
The Princeſs employed herſelf fo induſtri. 
ouſly to get him ont of bondage, that they were! 
b Tc; i 
The Count fond 
there one of his men, who travelled every 
where to hear of him; he told him, that hi; 
wife and children were in good health: whereupon 
he preſently went to Rome, and, after he had in- 


_— — Fm * einen 


co the Gibbeline faction. 


hen ſhe hath conceived the {ame to be evil, ſhe is 
Was quickly moved to hatred, which is nothing but 
che ſoul's averſion to that which threatens pain or 
grief, and may be defined to be a commotion pro- 
T duced by the ſpirits, that inciteth the ſoul to be 
S willing to be ſeparated from objects that are re- 
E preſented to her as ungrateful and hurtful ;” which 
definition only reſpects pure nature: but through 
che corruption of men and manners, it may be ſaid 
co ariſe from an imbibed prejudice, or envy aggra- 
vated by continuance, and heightened by a ma- 
hcious intention of maligning and injuring the 
4 perſons to whom we have a diſaffection, and that too 

8 without any reaſon but what proceeds from a ſelt- 
& contracted wickedneſs. Anger is ſometimes al- 
S lowable, and when exceſſive, is ſtill called but the 
vice of men; but hatred is ſaid to be the fin of 
& devils, being not confined at home, but roves 
abroad ſeeking whom it may devour. 

1. Calvin was fo odious to the Papiſts, that 
S thy would not name him. Hence in their Spa- 
niſh expurgatory Index, p. 204, they give this di- 
S re&tion, Let the name of Calvin be ſuppreſſed, 
and inſtead of it put Studigſus quidam. And one of 
their proſelytes went from Mentz to Rome, to 
change his Chriſtian name of Calvinus into the 
adopted one of Baronius. Chetwind's Hiſt. Collect. 
Cent. 3. p. 90. Ts 
2. Hannibal had an invincible hatred to the 


Romans, which he derived from his father Amil- 
car, who, at a ſacrifice he made a little before his 


& journey into Spain, ſolemnly bound him by oath 
to purſue them with an immortal hatred, and as 
ſoon as he ſhould be grown up to be a man, to 
Evork them all the miſchief he was able. Hannibal 
ss then about nine years of age, when his father 


gaued him to lay his hand upon the altar, and to 


rale this oath. Raleigh Fist. part 1. I. 5. c. 3. & 2. 

W 362, 363. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 370. Val. Max. 
. 9. c. 3. p. 255. | 

3. Pope Boniface VIII. had an inveterate hatred 
It is the cuſtom, that 
upon Aſh-Wedneſday the Pope ſprinkles ſome 
ches upon the heads of the chief prelates in the 
church: and at the doing of it to uſe this ſaying, 
= Remember thou art aſhes, and that unto aſhes 
ou ſhalt return :” when therefore the Pope came 
e perſorm this to Porchetus Spinola, Archbilhop 
of Genoa, and ſuſpected him to be a favourer of 
be Gibbelines, he caſt the aſhes not on his head, 


i into his eyes, perverſely changing the ulual 
ora of words into theſe, Remember thou art a 
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Gibbeline, and that with the Gibbelines thou ſhalt 
return to aſhes.” Fulgeſ. I. g. c. 3. p. 1186. 
Lonicer. Theat. p. 369. MWieri Opera, p. 829, 
830. L. de Ira. Biſhop Reynold's Treatiſe of the 
Paſſions, c. 15. p. 152. 

4. When Sigiſmund, Marquis of Brandenburgh, 
had obtained the kingdom of Hungary in right 
of his wife, it then appeared there was a mortal 
hatred betwixt the Hungarians and Bohemians: 
for when Sigiſmund commanded Stephanus Konth 
(and with him twenty more Hungarian Knights) 
to be taken and brought before him in chains, as 
perſons that had declined the obedience they 
owed him ; not one of all theſe would name or 
honour him in the leaſt as their King ; and before 
either tkey, or their ſervants, would change their 
minds, they were deſirous to loſe their heads. 
Amongſt the ſervants was Chiotza, the page of 
Stephanus, who ſadly bewailed the death of his 
maſter : and whereas, by reaſon of his tender age, 
the King made him divers promiſes ; and, to com- 
fort him, told him, That he would make him as 
a ſervant about his own perſon.” Chiotza, with a 
troubled countenance, and in terms that teſtified 
at once both anger and hatred, replied, ©* That he 
would never ſubject himſelf to the ſervice of a 
Bohemian ſwine ;” and in this obſtinacy of mind 
he died. Fulgeſ J. 9. c. 3. p. 1189. 

5. Cato the Cenſor, bore ſuch a hatred to the 
female ſex, that it was his common {aying, That 
if the world was without women, the converſation 
of men would not be exempt from the company 
of the gods. Cauſ. Holy Court, part 3. p. 297. 

6. Melanion was a perſon of the ſame mind, 
who in a perfect hatred to them, all at once betook 


- himſelf to ſolitude, attended with his dog only; 


he followed the Chaſe of wild beaſts over moun- 
tains, and through woods; nor could ever be 
perſuaded to return home ſo long as he lived; fo 
that he gave occaſion to the proverb, . Chaſter 
than Melanion.” Eraſm. Adag. p. 613. 

7. Hyppolitus was alſo of the ſame complexion, 
as he expreſſes himſelf in Euripides and Scneca. 
If you will have a taſte of his language, that in 
Seneca ſounds to this purpoſe: 


h I hate, fly, cuiſe, deteſt them all: 
Call't reaſon, nature, madneſs, as you pleaſe ; 
In a true hatred of them there's ſome eaſe. 
Firft ſhall the water kindly dwell with fire, 
Dread Syrtis be the mariner's deſire: 
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Out of the weſt ſhall be the break of day, 
And rabid wolves with tender lambkins play, 
Before a woman gain my conquer'd mind, 

To quit this hatred, and to grow more kind. 


8. Timon the Athenian had the ſurname of 
Man-hater : he was once very rich, but through 
his liberality and over-great bounty, was reduced 
to extreme poverty; in which condition he had 
large experience of the malice and ingratitude of 
ſuch as he had formerly ſerved ; he therefore fell 
into a vehement hatred of all mankind; was glad 
of their misfortunes, and promoted the ruin of 
all men as far as he might with his own ſafety, 
When the people, in honour of Alcibiades, at- 
tended on him home, as they uſed when he hell 
obtained a cauſe, Timon would not, as he uſed to 
others, turn aſide out of the way, but met him 
on purpoſe, and ſaid, « Go on, my ſon, and pro- 
ſper, for thou ſhalt one day plague all theſe with 
ſome ſignal calamity.” He built him a houſe in 
the fields, that he might ſhun the converſe of 
men. He admitted to him only one Apemantus 
(a perſon much of his own humour), and he ſay- 
ing to him, * Is not this a fine ſupper?” «© It 


would,” ſaid he, © be much better if thou wert 


abſent.” Timon gave orders that his ſepulchre 
ſhould be ſet behind a dung-hill; and this to be 
his epitaph: 


Hic ſum poſt vitam miſeramque inopemque ſepultus 
Nomen non queras, Dii te ledtor male perdant. 


Here now I lie, after my wretched fall : 
Aſk not my name, the gods deſtroy you all. 


Eraſm. Adag. p. 70. Sabellic. Exempl. l. 2. c. 2. 
p. 64. Biſhop Reyncld's Treatiſe of Paſſions, c. 13. 
p. 130. Patrit. 2 Regno, J. 8. tit. 17. p. 530. 
Miſon was of like manners with Timon, and 
had his name from the hatred he had to all men: 


whenever he was converſant amongſt men, he 


was always ſad: but when he was in any ſolitude, 


or place by bimſelf, he was uſed to laugh and 


rejoice. Being once aſked, why he laughed when 
nobody was preſent ? > « for that very reaſon,” ſaid 
he. Patrit, de Regno, l. 8. lit. 17. p. 550. Laert. 
J. i. p. 28. 

9. The Emperor Nerva did ſo abominate the 


ſhedding of blood, chat, when the people aefirea | 4 "2 


him to yield up the murderers of Domitian to 2 
juſt execution, he was ſo far affected with it, 
that he was immediately taken with a vomiting. 2 


Zuing. vol, 1. J. 3. p. 241. 


10. Uladiſlaus Locticus, King of Poland, after 1 ; 


a battle wherein his army had made a great laugh. 


ter of the adverſe party, went to view the dead ; 
as they lay in the field. He there ſaw Florianus 
Sharus, a Knight, lie weakened with many wounds, BY 
with his face upward, and with his hands keeping 
in his bowels, leſt they ſhould iſſue out from his Sy, 
belly at his wound. « How great is the torment 


of this man,” ſaid the King: Sharus replied, 


cc The torment of that man is greater, who hath 
an ill neighbour that dwells in the ſame village 
with him, as I, ” ſaith he, „can witneſs upon my 1 
owu experience,” „“ Well,” ſaith the King, « if 
thou recovereſt of thy wound, will eaſe thee: of thy 8 
ill neighbour;“ as indeed he afterwards did; for 
he turned out the perſon complained of, and gave Þ 


the whole village to Sharus. Zuing. vol. 1, J. 1, 
P. = 


« eldeft daughter of Tancred, King of Sicily; 
and as heir of the kingdom went with four hun- 
dred horſe: by help of theſe, and a marvellous 
felicity, he had recovered a great part of it, when 


. Gualterus, Farl of Brenne, had married 


at laſt he was overcome and taken by Thebaldus Þ 


Germanus, at the city Sarna ; upon the third day 
after he was offered by the victor his liberty and 
reſtoration to the kingdom, in cafe he would con- 
firm to Thebaldus what he was poſſeſſed of there- 
in: but, in an inconceivable hatred to him that 
had made him his priſoner, he replied, “ That ne 
ſhould ever ſcorn to receive thoſe, and greater 
proffers, from ſo baſe a hand as his.” Thebaldus 
had reaſon to reſent this affiont, and therefore 


told him, „He would make him repent his in- 


ſolence.” At which Gualterus, inflamed with a 
greater fury, tore off his clothes, and brake the 
ligatures of his wounds ; crying out, That he 
would live no longer, ſince he was fallen into the 
hands of ſuch a man that treated him with threats.” 
Upon which he tore open his wounds, and thrill 
his hands into his inteſtines, ſo that he died. Ie 
left only one daughter behind him, who might 
have been happier, had ſhe not had a beaſt to hi 
father, Fulgoſ. J. 9. c. 3. P. 1182. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Fear, and its ftrange Effects. 


EAR is a ſurpriſal of the heart upon the ap- 
prehenſion of approaching evil: and if it be 
raiſed to the degree of terror, and the evil ſeems 
impendent, the hairs are raiſed on end, and the 
whole body put into horror and trembling. After 
this if the paſſion continues, the ſpirits are put into 
confuſion, ſo that they cannot execute their offices; 
the uſual ſuccours of reaſon fail, judgment is 
blinded, the powers.of voluntary motion become 
weak, and the heart is inſufficient to maintain the 
circulation of the blood, which ſtopping and ſtag- 
nating in the ventricles of the heart, cauſes fainting 
and ſwooning, and ſometimes ſudden death. 

But fear does then manifeſt its utmoſt power 

and effect, when it throws men upon a valiant de- 
ſpair, having before deprived them of all ſenſe 
both of duty and honour. 
battle the Romans fought againſt Hanibal, under 
the Conſul Sempronius, a body of twenty thouſand 
foot that had taken a flight, ſeeing no other 
eſcape for their cowardice, threw themſelves head- 
long upon the great battalion of their enemies, 
8 which, whith wonderful force and fury, they charg- 
ed through and through, and routed, with a very 
great flaughter of the Carthaginians ; by that 
means purchaſing an 1gnominious flight, at the 
ſame price they might have gained a glorious 
victory. Montaign's Eſſays. 
1. Auguſtus Cœſar was fearful of thunder and 
lightning, ſo that he always carried with him the 
{kin of a fea-calf as a remedy : and upon ſuſpicion 
of an approaching tempeſt, would retreat into 
ſome ground or vaulted place, having been for- 
merly frightened by extraordinary flaſhes of light- 
ning. Sueten. p. 111. in Auguſto. | 

2. Caius Caligula, who otherwiſe was a great 
contemner of the gods, yet would ſhrink at the 
leaſt thunder and lightning, and cover his head; 
if it chanced to be great and loud, he would leap 
out of his bed, and run to hide himſelf under it. 
Seton, p. 195. in Caligula. 

3. Philippus Vicecomes, was ſo very timorous 
By and fearful in his nature, that upon hearing of any 


BS thunder, he would tremble and ſhake with fear, 


and as a perſon in diſtraction run up and down to 
leek out ſome ſubterranean hiding- place. Zuing. 


Theat. «I, 1. . 1. . 
No. 6. EET 


In the firſt pitched. 


* 


4. Pope Alexander the Third being in France, 
and performing divine offices upon Good-Friday, 
upon the ſudden there was a horrible darkneſs: 
and while the reader, who was upon the paſſion of 


Chriſt, and was ſpeaking theſe words: „It is 


e finiſhed,” there fell ſuch a ſtupendous lightning, 
and ſuch a terrible crack of thunder followed, 
that the Pope leaving the altar, and che reader 
deſerting the paſſion, all that were preſent, both 
prieſts and people, ran out of the place. Zuing. 
ibid. p. 94. 

5. Archelaus King of Macedon, being igno- 
rant of the effects of nature, when once there 
happened an Eclipſe of the Sun, overcome and 
aſtoniſhed with fear, he cauſed his palace to be 
haftily ſhut up: and (as it was the uſual cuſtom 
in caſes of extreme mourning and ſadneſs) he 
cauſed the hair of his ſon's head to be cut off. 
Cel. Rhod. Left. Antig. l. 7. c. 28. p. 326. 

6. Diomedes was the Steward of Auguſtus the 
Emperor. As they two were on a time walking 
out together, there broke looſe a wild boar, who 
took his way directly towards them. The Steward, 
in the fear he was in, got behind the Emperor, 
and interpoſed him betwixt the danger and him- 
ſelt. Auguſtus, though in great hazard, yet 
knowing 1t was more his fear than his malice, re- 
ſented it no farther than to jeſt with him upon it. 
Sueton. p. ꝙ ;. in Auguſto. 

7. At the time when Caius Caligula was flain, 
Claudius Cæſar, ſeeing all was full of tedition and 
flaughter, thruſt himſelf into a hole to hide him- 


ſelf, though he had no cauſe to be apprehenſive 


of danger, but the greatneſs of his birth. Being 
thus found, he was drawn out by the ſoldiers, 
for no other purpoſe than to make him Emperor : 
he belought their mercy, as. ſuppoſing all they 
aid to be nothing elle but a cruel mockery ;-but 
they (when through fear and dread of death, he 
was not able to go) took him up upon their 
ſhoulders, carried him to the camp, and pro- 
claimed him Emperor. Jeſeph. Antiq. Jud. l. 19. 
4. 85 
8. Fulgos Argelatus, by the terrible noiſe that 
was made by an earthquake, was ſo aitrighted, 
that his tear drove him inte madneſs, and his 
madneſs unto death; for he caſt himſelf headlong 
from the upper part of his houſc, and fo died. 


Schenck. Ob/. Il. 1. O8f. 3. p. 78. 


9. Caſſander, the ſon of Antipater came to A- 
lexander the Great at Babylon, where finding him- 
ſelf notſo welcome, by reaſon of ſome ſuſpicions 
I 1 the 
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the King had conceived of his treachery; he 


was ſeiſed with ſuch a terror at this ſuſpicion, that 


in the following times, having obtained the king- 
dom of Macedon, and made himfelf Lord of 


Greece, walking at Delphos, and there viewing 


the ſtatues, he catt his eye upon that of Alexander 
the Great ;-at which fight he conceived ſuch hor- 
ror, that he trembled all over, and had much ado 
to recover himſelf from under the power of that 
agony. Plut. Paral. p. 706. in Alexandro. 


10. The Emperor Maximilian the Firft, being” 


taken by the people of Bruges, and divers of 
the citizens who took his part flain ; Nicholaus 


de Helſt, formerly a priſoner, together with di- 


vers others, had the ſentence of death paſſed upon 


Fear, and its ſtrange Effects. 


13. Don Diego Oſorius, a Spaniard of a noble 
family, being in love with a young Lady of the 
court, had prevailed with her for a private con- 


ference under the ſhady boughs of a tree, that 


grew within the gardens of the King of Spain: 
the unfortunate barking of a little dog, 
their privacy was betrayed, the young Gentleman 


but by 


ſeized by ſome of the King's guard, and impriſon. BY 
ed. , 


| him; and being now laid down to receive the pardoned him, ſaying, “ he had been ſufficiently FR t 

| ftroke of the ſword, the people ſuddenly cried puniſhed for his fault, ſeeing he had exchanged FW o 

. out Mercy.“ He was pardoned as to his life; but the flower of his youth into the hoary hairs of FR $ 
if the paleneſs his face had contracted, by reaſon age.” Shot, Phy/. Curio. I. 3. c. 16. p. 478. 

| of his fear of his approaching death, continued Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mir. J. 1. c. 1. Pp. 1. Schenck, FR fi 

with him, from that time forth, to the laſt day of OH. /. 1. OCH. 1. p. 2. Ari 

his life. Zuin. Theat. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 94. 14. There was a young Nobleman in the Em- tl 


11. We are told by Zacchias, of a young man 
of Belgia; „who,“ ſaith he, © not many years ſince 
was condemned to be burnt: it was obſerved of 
him, that through the extremity of fear, he ſweat 
blood ;” and Maldonate tells the like of one at 
Paris, who having received the ſentence of death 
(for a crime by him committed), ſweat blood out 
of ſeveral parts of the body. Zacch. Qu. Med. l. 3. 
tit. 2. p. 154. Maldonat. in Luc. 22. v. 44. 
12. Being about four or ſix years ſince in the 
County of Cork, there was an Iriſh Captain, a 
man of middle age and ſtature, who coming with 
ſome of his followers to furrender himſelf to the 
Lord Broghil (who then commanded the Engliſh 
forces in thoſe parts), upon a public offer of par- 
don to the Iriſh that would lay down their arms: 
he was caſually, in a ſuſpicious place, met with by 
a party of the Engliſh and intercepted (the Lord 
Broghil being then abſent). He was fo apprehen- 
ſive of being put to death before his return, that 
his anxiety of mind quickly changed the colour 


peror's court, that had violated the chaſtity of 23 
young Lady there. Though by the ſmall refiit- RE 
ance ſhe made, ſhe ſeemed to give a tacit con- 


ſent; yet he was caſt into priſon, and on the 


morrow after he was to loſe his head. He paſſed ; 


that night in ſuch fearful apprehenſions of death, 
that on the morrow Cæſar fitting on the Tribunal, 


he appeared ſo unlike himſelf, that he was known : 


to none that were preſent, no not the Emperor 
himſelf. All the comelineſs and beauty of his face 
was vaniſhed ; his countenance was grown like to 
that of an old man; his hair and beard turned 
grey; and in all reſpects ſo changed, that the 
Emperor ſuſpected fome counterfeit was fubſti- 
tuted in his room. He cauſed him therefore to 
be examined, if he were the ſame; and trial to 
be made, if his hair and beard were not thus 
changed by application of ſome medicine to them; 
but finding nothing fo, aſtoniſhed with the coun- 
tenance and viſage of the man, and thereby 


moved to pity and mercy, he gave him his par- 


It was a capital crime to be found in that 
place, and therefore he was condemned to die, 
He was ſo terrified at the hearing of his ſentence, 
that one and the ſame night ſaw the ſame perſon 
young, and all turned grey, as in age. The jay. 
lor moved at the ſight, related the accident to 
King Ferdinand, as a prodigy ; who thereupon 


don for the fault he had committed. Schenck. O'/. 
I. 1. Qb/. 1.p.2. Lemn. de Complex. I. 2. c. 2. 
15. The like happened to the father of Marti. int 
nus Delrio (being then a boy ſcarce fifteen years fur 
of age); while he lay ſick on his bed, and heard eu 
all the phyſicians deſpairing of his life, what Wa bo 
with watching, and the fear of death, all the * ET 


of his hair in a peeuliar manner; not uniformly 
changed, but here and there certain peculiar tufts 
and locks of tt, whoſe baſes might be about an 
inch in diameter, were ſuddenly turned white all 
over; the reſt of his hair (whereof the Iriſh uſe 
to wear good ſtore) retained its former reddiſh 
colour. Mr. Beyle's Ex. Philo/. c. 14. p. 246, 
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Fear, and its 


of his head turned grey in the compaſs of one 
night. Schenck. Ol. l. 1. OG. 1. P. 3. | 

= 16. Apollonia, the wife of Schenckius, being 
about forty years of age, and near the time of 
her delivery, was exceedingly trightened with the 
: cry of fire at midnight ; and beholding the flames 


not far off, ſhe preſently complained of an extra- 


ordinary commotion of the infant in her womb. 
She went to bed and flept ; but ere long, was 
taken with a ſtrange and horrible kind of con- 
vulſion, of which ſhe died within twelve hours 
after her fright. Schenck. OB/. I. 1. Of. 4. P. 121. 
f 17. A religious woman falling into the hands 
of rude ſoldiers, and they with drawn ſwords 
EW threatening to kill her, was ſeized with ſuch an ex- 
treme fear, that the blood broke out from all the 
open paſlages of her body; and ſhe ſpeedily died. 
© Schenck. ibid. I. 3. p. 399. 
18. The Perſian navy being in the heat of 
fight, near to the city of Michael, there went a 
E rumour amongſt them, without any certain au- 
E thor, that the land army under Mardonius was 
EZ overthrown in Bœotia; whereupon ſuch a ſudden 
© fear and conſternation of mind ſeized them, that 
they were neither able to fight, nor to fly; ſo 
that being prepared for neither, they were every 
man taken or ſlain. Dinoth. Memorab. I. 6. p. 415. 
19. As Perſeus, King of Macedon, was waſh- 
ing before ſupper, word was brought him, that 
the enemy was near at hand; upon which he was 
ſo poſſeſſed, and aftoniſhed with fear, that ſud- 
denly leaping from his throne, without expecting 
Sthe ſight of the enemy, he cried he was over- 
come, and betook himſelf to flight: whereas, un- 
lc he had been infatuated, he might have ſhut 
yp the Romans, and compelled them to fight at 
very great diſadvantage. Liv. Hiſt. J. 44. 
. 559. 
Q wn Rhadagiſus with two hundred thoufand 
Goths deſcended into Italy, devoting the blood of 


all the Roman ſtock to his Gods; they wanting 


ſufficient ſtrength to encounter him, in great fear 
kept themfelves cloſe within the walls of the 
city; when a panick fear from Heaven fell upon 
che army of Rhadagiſus ; fo that he leading them 


into the mountains of Feſulæ, they were con- 


ſumed with famine and thirſt, and overcome with- 
out battle; the greateſt part of them were taken, 
bound and fold for a crown a man, and ſoon 
Natter died in the hands of them that bought them, 
Virocb. Memarab. l. 6. p. 416. 
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21. Heraclianus had a deſign to ſeize upon the 


Roman Empire; to which purpoſe, with a nav 
of four thouſand and ſeventy ſhips, which he had 
prepared in Africa, he ſet fail for Rome, landed 
and marched on with his army; but ſuppoſing 
that by his celerity he had prevented the news of 
his coming, and contrary to his expectation, find- 
ing the Romans prepared to receive him; he took. 
thereupon ſuch a fear, that turning his back, and 
getting. into the firſt ſhip that chance offered, 
with that alone he failed to Carthage, where he 
was ſlain by his ſoldiery. Dinoth. ibid. p. 416. 
22, Jeruſalem being taken by the Chriſtians, 
and Godfrey of Bullen, made King of it, the 
Sultan of Egypt had prepared a great army, 
either to beſiege it, or fight the Chriſtians : who 
perceiving them unable to cope with ſo great a 


power, with great earneſtneſs beſought the aſſiſt- 


ance of Almighty God: and then full of courage 


went to meet the enemy. The Barbarians ſeeing; 


them approach and come on ſo couragiouſly, wha 
they thought would not have the confidence ſo 
much as to look them in the face, were ſtruck 
with a ſudden fear, ſo that they never ſo much 
as thought of fighting, but running headlong in 
a difordered flight, they were flam by the Chriſti- 
ans, as ſo many beaſts, to the number of an hun- 


. dred thouſand. Dinoth. I. 6. p. 417. 


23. At Granſon, the Burgundian army, con- 
ſiſting of forty thouſand men, was to fight the 
Switzers, conſiſting of ſcarce twenty thouſand 
men; and finding the Switzers to begin the battle 
with great courage and alacrity, they in the fronc 
began leiſurely to retire towards the camp. Thoſe 
in the rear ſeeing them in the retreat, and ſuſ- 
pecting they were beaten, ſtraight fled out of the 
field; and ſo great and ſudden a conſternation 
and fear fell upon them, that notwithſtanding all 
the commanders could ſay, they ſtrove who ſhould 
be the foremoſt, leaving the rich and wealthy 
ſpoil of the camp ta the enemy. Comines, Denoth. 
J. 6. p. 417. 

24. Johannes Capiſtranus was appointed Judge 
by King Ladiſlaus, and by his command to exa- 
mine a certain Earl, accuſed of treaſon, by tor- 
tures: having convicted him, he condemned him 
to loſe his head; as alſo the fon. of the Earl, 
by the King's order, had the ſame ſentence, but 


yet with this purpoſe only; that ſtricken with 


tear, he ſhould betray ſome of his father's coun- 


_ fels, if poſſibly he had been partaker of them: 


but 


\ 


iT] 
if 
| 
* 
6 
16 


but if he was found innocent, that then he ſhould 
be ſpared. They were therefore both led to the 
place of execution, where when the fon had ſeen 
his father beheaded, and verily believed he was 
deſtined to the fame puniſhment, ſeized with an 
extraordinary fear, he fell down dead; with whoſe 
unexpected fate, the Judge was ſo vehemently 
affected, that according to the ſuperſtition of that 


age, leaving a ſecular life, he betook himſelf to 


a monaſtery. Lonicer. Theat. p. 585. 

25. Iwill cloſe up this chapter with a pleaſant 
hiſtory, yet fuch as will ſerve well to inform us 
how dreadful the Lords of the Inquifition are to 
the poor Spaniards. One of theſe Inquiſitors, 
deſiring to eat ſome pears that grew in a poor 
man's orchard not far from him, Rur Wer the man 
to come and ſpeak with him. This meſſage put 
the poor man in ſuch a fright, that he fell ſick 
1mediately upon it, and kept his bed. But 
being informed, that his pears were the only 
cauſe of his ſending for; he cauſed his tree to be 
preſently cut down, and carried with all the pears 
on it to the Inquiſitor's houſe : and being after- 
wards aſked the reaſon of that unthrifty action; 
he proteſted that he would not keep that thing 
about him, which ſhould give an occaſion for any 
of their Lordſhips to ſend for him any more. 
Heyl, Coſmog. p. 245. 
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Of the Paſſion of Anger, and the ftrange Efjets of 
| it in ſome Men. 


HIS headſtrong and impetuous affection of 
the mind is well deſcribed by ſome of the 
ancients to be a ſhort madneſs. It is a diſeaſe, 
that whereſoever it prevails, is no lefs dangerous 
than deforming to us; it ſwells the face, inflames 
the blood; and like the miſchievous evil ſpirit in 
the Goſpel, that threw the poſſeſſed now into the 
fire, and then into the water, it caſts us into all 
kind of dangers, and frequently hurries us into 
the chambers of death itſelf; as appears by ſome 
of the following examples. a1 F 
1. Charles the Sixth, King of France, being 
highly diſpleaſed with the Duke of Britain, upon 
ſome ſiniſter ſuſpicions, was ſo bent upon re- 
venge, that, unmindful of all other things, his 
paſſion ſuffered him not to eat or ſleep : he would 


not hear the Duke's Ambaſſadors that came to 
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declare his innocency ; but upon the fifth of the 
Kalends of June, anno 1392, he ſet forth with 


his forces out of a city of the Cænomans, con- 


trary to the advice of his commanders and phy- 
ficians, about high noon, 1n « hot ſultry day, with 
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a light hat upon his head. He leaped upon hi; | 
horſe, and bade them follow him that loved him. 


He had ſcarce gone a mile from the city, When 
his mind was unſeated, and he in a fury drew his 


ſword, flew ſome, and wounded others that at. 


tended him: at length, wearied and fpent with 


laying about him, he fell from his horſe, and was 


taken up and carried back in the arms of men into Mk 
the city for dead; where, after many days, he 
began by degrees to recover: but his mind was 


not ſo well reſtored, but that he had ſometimes 
ſymptoms of a relapſe, and at ſeveral intervals | 
betrayed his diſtemper, to that the government of 


the kingdom was committed to his uncles. Zuing. © 


vol. 1. I. 1. P. 16. 


2. Malachus, a poet in Syracuſe, had ſuch fits 


of immoderate choler and anger, as took away 


the uſe of his reaſon : yet was he then moſt able | 


in the compoſure of verſes, when he was thus | 
made frantick by his paſhon. Zuing. vol. 1. I. 1. 


P. 90. 


4A q 


3. Into what extremes ſome men have been 


tranſported by paſſion, the example of Pope Ju- 3 


lius the Third is too illuſtrious. 


He at dinner- 


time had commanded a roaſted peacock to be {«: | 


by for him till ſupper, as being much delighted ſl 
with that ſort. of meat. At ſupper, he called tor 


it once and again; but it being before eaten uy 
by the cooks, could not be ſet gn the table: 


whereupon he fell into ſo violent a paſſion for this 
delay, that at length he brake out into this blal- 
phemous fpeech, that he would have that peacock, 
Al deſpetto d' Iddio; that is, In deſpite of Gd: 


and when thoſe of his attendants that ſtood about 


him, entreated he would not be fo far moved tor 
ſo ſlight a thing as a peacock ; he, to defend his 
former blaſphemy by a greater, in a mighty paſii- = 
on, demanded, why he, who was ſo great a Lord 


upon earth, might not be angry for a peacock, 


when God himſelf was in ſuch a fury for the on 
inconſiderable apple eaten in Paradiſe, that Wt 
condemned the whole poſterity of the firſt mai 
to ſuffer ſo deeply for it? Wieri Opera, p. 801. 1 


Beard s Theat. Il. 1. c. 23. p. 144. 


4. Theodoſius the Elder, though otherwiſe : 
moſt pious, prince, was yet very ſubject to i 
tranſports of anger; nor was he able to bridle s 

| | paſſion : 4 


1 


paſſion: So that at Theſſalonica, upon a ſeditious 


tumult in the Theatre, he gave orders to his ſol- 


diers, and they killed no leſs than ſeven thouſand 
of the citizens: Upon which St. Ambroſe, the 
Biſhop of Milan, would not ſuffer him to enter 
the church till he had ſhewed the manifeſt ſigns 


of an unfeigned repentance. Theodoret. I. 6. c. 81. 


p. 310. Zonar. Annal. tom. 3. p. 121. | 

5. The Emperor Nerva, who was otherwiſe o 
a weak ſtomach, and often caſt up his meat which 
he had newly eaten, fell into a huge paſſion with 
one whoſe name was Regulus, and while he was 
in a high tone thundering againſt him, was taken 
with ſweats, fell into a fever, and ſo died in the 
ſixty-eighth year of his age. Donat. Hift. Med. 
J. J. e. 13. p. 188. | 

6. The Samaritan Ambaſſadors caſt themſelves 
at the feet of the Emperor Valentinian I. imploring 

ace. He obſerving the meanneſs of, their appa- 
rel, demanded if all their nation were ſuch as they: 
who replied, © It was their cuſtom to ſend to him 
ſuch as were the moſt noble and beſt accoutred 
amongſt them; when he in a rage cried out, “It 
was his misfortune, that while he reigned, ſuch a 
ſordid nation as theirs could not be content with 
their own limits;” and then, as one {truck with a 
dart, he loſt both his voice and ſtrength; and in 
a deadly ſweat fell down to the earth. He was 
taken up, and carried into his chamber; where, 
being ſeized with a violent hiccough, and gnaſhing 
of teeth, he died in December, anno 375, in the 
fifty- fifth year of his age, and the twelfth of his em- 
pire. Zuing. vol. 2. I. 7. p. 495. Pezel. Mellific. 
Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 277. 

7. Victor Piſanus, the Venetian Admiral, fa- 
mous for his exploits, underſtanding that his Vice- 


admiral, through cowardice, had ſuffered ten 


thips of the Genoeſe to eſcape out of the Sipontine 
haven; fell into ſuch a paſſion, as put him imme- 
diately into a fever whereof he died Zuing. vol. 2. 
I. 7. P. 495. 8 

8. Clitus was a perſon whom Alexander held 
very dear, as being the fon of his nurſe, and one 
who had been educated together with himſelf: 
He had ſaved the life of Alexander at the battle 
near the river Granicus, and was by him made 
the Prefect of a province; but he could not flat- 
ter, and deteſting the effeminacy of the Perſians, 
at a feaſt with the king, he ſpake with the liberty 
of a Macedonian. Alexander, tranſported with 
anger, flew him with his own hands; though, 


TI his heat was over, he was with difficulty re- 
0. 6, 
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ſtrained from killing himſelf, for that fault which 
his ſudden fury had excited him to commit. Wieri 
Opera, p. 823. Juſtin. Hiſt. I. 12. p. 139. 

9. Cælius the orator was certainly the moſt 
paſſionate perſon of all other morcals: for having 
aſked his cient divers queſtions, and he agreeing 
with him in all things he queſtioned him about; in a 
great heat he cried out in open court, © Say ſome- 
thing contrary to me, that ſo we may quarrel,” 
How could he poſſibly endure an injury, who was 
not able to bear obſequioutneſs itſelf? Mieri Opera, 
p. 828. Bruſon. Facetiar. l. 3. c. 19. P. 218. 

10. The Emperor Commodus, in a heat of 
paſſion, cauſed the keeper of his bath to be thrown 
into a burning furnace; for no other reafon, but 
that entering into the bath, he found it lomewhat 
too warm for him. Mieri Opera, p. 828. 

11. Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, being 
ſpent with the pains of the gout, and taken with a 
pally in both his legs, lay at Vienna: and one 
Palm Sunday enquiring for ſome freſh figs of 
Italy. for the fecond courte, finding that they were 
already eaten up by the courtiers, he fell into ſuch 
a rage as brought him 1nto an apoplexy, whereof 
he died the day following, in the forty-ſeventh 
year of his age, and the year of our Lord one 
thouſand four hundred and ninety. Zuing. vol, 2. 


J. 7. p. 496. 


12. Anno one thouſand four hundred and 
eighteen, Winceſlaus, King of Bohemia, being 
highly incenſed againſt his Cup-bearer, for that, 
knowing of a tumult raiſed by the Huſſites in 
Prague, under Ziſca their leader, he had con- 
cealed it, drew his dagger with intention to ſtab 
him. The nobles attending laid hold on the 
King, and took away the dagger, that he might 
not pollute his roval hands with the blood of his 
ſervant, While he was thus in their hands, the 
King, through extreme anger, fell into an apo- 
plexy, whereof he died in a few days. Donat. Hit. 
Med. Mir. I. 3. c. 13. p. 188. 

13. Mucius Fortia had from his birth an impe- 
diment in his ſpeech, ſo that he could not deliver 
his mind without great difficulty, till one time, 
being in an extreme paſſion, he was ſo moved, 
and laboured with that earneſtneſs to ſpeak, that 
from thenceforth he ſpoke with far greater freedom. 
Donat. J. 3. c. 13. p. 187. 

14. In a war which the Goths waged with Beli- 
ſarius, there was one of the ſoldiers in the regi- 
ment of Conſtantine, a military Tribune, who 
had forcibly taken a ſword of great value from 
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a Roman youth: Beliſarius ſharply reproved Con- 
ſtantine, that he ſuffered things to be done with 
that inſolence by the ſoldiers under his com- 
mand, threatening him withal, in caſe the ſword 
was not ſpeedily found out and reſtored. Con- 
ſtantine reſented this in ſo heinous a manner, that 
in the greatneſs of his rage (not conſidering either 
the dignity of his General, or the hazard of his 
own lite) he drew out his dagger, intending to 
ſheath it in the breait of Beliſarius: but he was 
immediately laid hold of, and preſently hanged. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. J. 9. c. 23. P. 1179, 1180. | 

15. Valerius Publicola, upon the expulſion of 
the 'Farquins from Rome, expected that he ſhould 
have been elected colleague with Brutus in the 
Conſulſhip: but when he found that Lucretius 
Collatinus was preferred before him, he conceived 
ſuch an indignation thereat, that he made reſigna- 
tion of all the honours which he had before that 
time received: he quitted the dignity of a Senator, 
gave over patronizing any cauſes, and renounced 
all ſorts of clients; nor thenceforth would he 
exerciſe any publick office in the commonwealth. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 9. c. 3. p. 1173. 

16. This one ſtrange thing is reported of Scan- 
derbeg, the King of Epirus, that whenſoever he 
was upon the point ready to charge the enemy, 
and likewiſe in the heat and fury of the fight, 
beſides other unuſual appearances of change 
and alteration in his countenance, his nether 
lip would commonly cleave aſunder, and yield 
forth great abundance of blood, A thing often- 
times remarked andobſervedof him, not only in his 
martial actions and exploits, but even in his civil 
affairs, whenever his choler was raiſed, and his 
anger exceeding its ordinary bounds. Bartlet, Hiſt. 
of Scanderbeg, l. 8. p. 296, 297. | 

17. Carolus de Gontault, Duke of Byron, a 
Peer and Marſhal of France, and Governor of 
Burgundy, was found the chief of thoſe that had 
conſpired the death of King Henry the Fourth : 
and thereupon, anno 1602, had ſentence of death 
paſſed upon him, to have his head ſtruck off at 
the Baſtile in Paris. This man, as he was a per- 
ſon of a moſt invincible ſpirit, would not ſuffer 
his hands to be bound : he bade the executioner 
not come near him till he called, otherwiſe he 
would ſtrangle him with his hands. While he 
was upon his knees praying, the headſman ſevered 
his head from his ſhoulders; and 1t was obſerved 
that the face looked fiercely, the tongue moved, 
and a thick and bluiſh vapour, like a ſmoke, went 


out together with his blood; all tokens of 2 
vehement anger and paſſion which he at that time 
was in. Kornman. de Mirac, Mort. I. 3. c. 59. p. 26. 

18. Pyrrho was ſo exceedingly prone to anger 
and paſſion, that one time when the cook had 
provoked him, he followed him with the ſpit 
and meat upon it as far as the market- place to 
beat him therewith. Another time being at Elias, 
and his ſcholars having incenſed him, by aſking 
him repeatedly many queſtions, he threw off his 
gown, and ſwam over the river Alepus; that being 
on the other ſide, he might be free from that diſ- 
turbance which their importunity had given him, 
Bruſon. Facetiar, J. 3. c. 10. p. 218. 

19. Philagrus, a Silician, the ſcholar of Lollia- 
nus, and a ſophiſt, was of that angry and paſ- 
ſionate temper, that he gave one of his ſcholars 
a blow upon the face when he was afleep. So 
untractable was the diſpoſition of this man, when 
one aſked him Why he would not marry, that he 
might have children? *« Becauſe,” ſaid he, I am 
never pleaſed; no, not with myſelf.” Bru/on. Fa- 


cetiar. l. 3. c. 19. p. 218. 


20. Marcius Sabinus came to live at Rome at 
ſuch time as Numa Pompilius was elected King 
thereof: when Numa was dead, he hoped to be 
choſen by the people to ſucceed him: but finding 
that Hoſtilius was preferred before him, he re- 
ſented the matter wich that paſſion and indigna- 
tion, that his life growing irkſome unto him, he 
laid violent hands upon himſelf, and fo went dit- 
contented out of the world. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. g. c. 3. 
p. 1173. 

21. Montagne, in his eſſays, gives us a ſtory, 
which he remembered to be current when he was a 
boy, of a neighbouring King, who, having received 
a blow from the hand of God, {wore he would 
be revenged; and in order to it made proclama- 
tion, that for ten years to come, no one ſhould 
pray to him, or ſo much as mention him through- 
out his dominions. * By which,” ſays he, © we 
are not ſo much to take meaſure of the folly, as 
the vain-glory of the nation *, of which this tale 
was told.” 

22. Herod the Tetrarch of Judea, had ſo little 
command over his paſſion, that upon every flight 
occaſion his anger would tranſport him into ab- 
ſolute madneſs. In ſuch a deſperate fit he killed 
Joſippus. Sometimes he would be ſorry and 
repent of the folly and injuries he had done whe 
anger clouded his underſtanding, and ſoon after 
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commit the ſame outrages, that none about him 
were ſure of their lives a moment: and no won- 
der, for unreſtrained anger quickly breaks out 
into madnels. There is no difference between a 
madman and an angry man while the fit conti- 
nues, becauſe both are void of reaſon, inexo- 
rable and blind for that ſeaſon. It too often ruins 
and ſubverts whole families, towns, cities and 
kingdoms. It is a vice that few men are able to 
conceal; for if it do not betray itſelf by external 
figns, ſuch as a ſudden paleneſs of the counte- 
nance, and trembling of the joints, it is more 
impetuous within; ſecretly gnaws the very heart, 
and produces dangerous effects in thoſe that 
nouriſh it. Egiſip. de Excid. Urb. Hieros, 
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Of extraordinary Joy, and the Effefs it bas pro- 
MY TR | duced. 


HE Ægyptian Temples, they ſay, were won- 
derfully beautiful and fair in the frontiſpiece, 
but foul and filthy in the more inward apart- 
ments of them. So this affection of joy, which 
ſeems outwardly fo pleaſant upon us in the marks 
of it, and which furnifhes our hearts with ſo much 
& pleaſure and delight, proves fatal to us in the ex- 

ceſſes of it, and ſerves us much after the manner of 
ivy, which ſeemeth to adorn the tree whereunto it 
cleayeth, but indeed ſucketh out, and ſtealeth away 
the ſap thereof, 

1. About the three and thirtieth year of King 
Henry the Eighth, Arthur Plantagenet Viſcount 


Lifle, natural ſon to King Edward the Fourth, 


Be having been impriſoned upon ſuſpicion of a prac- 
tice for betraying of Calais to the French, whilſt 
he was the King's Lieutenant there, was now 
found innocent of the fact; and thereupon the 
King, to make him ſome reparation for his diſ- 
& grace, ſent him a ring, and a very gracious mel- 
= fage by Sir Thoinas Wrotheſly his Secretary; 
whereat the ſaid Viſcount took fo great joy, that 
the night following, of that very joy he died. So 
8 deadly. a thing is any paſſion, even joy itſelf, if it 
be extreme. Baker's Chron. p. 515. Godw. in 
Hen. III. p. 104. Stowe's Annals, p. 58 3. 
| 2. Pope Julius the Second, receiving a meſ- 
ſage of auxiliary forces that were coming to 
him from the King of Spain, to make an end 
of the Ferrarian war, was ſo exceedingly re- 
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joiced at it, that he was preſently relieved of a 
fever with which he was afflicted for ſome time. 
Zuing. v. 1. J. 1. p. 84. : 

3. Some years ſince (I ſpeak it to my grief) 1 
knew Franciſcus Caſalinus, who was my dear and 
learned ſcholar in Logick, who through an im- 
moderate langhter, fell into a ſpitting of blood 
(the veins of his breaſt being opened), and from 
thence into a conſumption, whereof he died. 
Epiphan. Ferdinand. Caſus Med. Hiſt. 49. p. 148. 

4. In our time, anno 1544, Sinam Ceffutus, Ju- 
dæus, a notable pirate, being at Arſinoë, a port 
upon the Red Sea, preparing to wage war upon the 
Portugueſe by order of Soliman Emperor of the 
Turks, he there had a meſſage to inform him, 
that his ſon Selechus at the taking of Tunis was 
made a flave, redeemed by Haradienus Barba- 
roſſa, made the Admiral cf ſeven veſſels, and 
with them was put into Alexandria, purpoſing 
ere long to be with him. The old man was ſeiſed 
with ſo ſudden and great a joy at the news of 
the unexpected liberty and preferment of his fon 
at once, that he immediately fainted, and at the 
arrival of his ſon, died in his embraces. Paulus 
Fovius in Elog. I. 6.9. 344. Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. 
4. 550. 

5. Philemon a comic poet, being grown old, 
and beholding an aſs eating up fome figs that a 
boy had laid down; when the boy returned, © Go 


now,” faid he, and fetch the afs ſome drink :* 


the old man was ſo tickled with the fancy of hrs 
own jeſt, that he died laughing. In the ſame 
manner, and much upon the ſame occaſion, died 
Chryſippus. Val. Max. I. g. c. 12. p. 269. Laert. 
J. 7. . 09. 


6. A certain muſician, together with his daugh- 


ter Stratonica, ſung at a feaſt before Mithridates 
King of Aſia and Pontus. The king, inflamed 
with the love of Stratonica, led her out imme- 


diately to his bed. The old man took it heavily 
that the King had not ſo much as taken notice 


of him. But when he awaked in the morning, 
and ſaw the tables in his houſe covered with veſſels 
of filver and gold, a number of ſervants, boys 
and eunuchs attending upon him, that offered him 
rich garments, and a horle gallantly trapped 
ſtanding at the door, as 'twas uſual for the King's 
friends, he would fain have fled out of his houſe, 
ſuppoling that all this was bur in mockery of 
him. The ſervants detained him; told him that 
the large inheritance of a rich man lately dead 
was conferred upon him by the King, and that 


thele 
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theſe were but as the firſt-fruits of his riſing for- 


tune. Being at laſt won to give credit to them, 
he put on the purple robe, mounted the horſe, 
and as he was carried through the city, cried 
out, “All theſe are mine!” and to as many as 
derided him, he ſaid, © It would be no wonder 
(not able to digeſt ſo great a joy) if he threw 
ſtones at all he met.” Plut. p. 638. in Pompeio. 
Zuing. Theatr, vol. 1.1. 1. p. 83. 

7. Marcus Craſſus, the grandfather of him that 
was ſlain in Parthia, when he once ſaw an aſs 
eating of thiſtles, was ſo delighted with that fight, 
that he is reported that once only to have laughed; 
whereas they write of him, that he was never ſeen 
to have laughed in his whole life before; and 
thereupon had the ſurname of Agelaſtus. 

8. Zeuxis Heracleotes, the molt excellent pa'n- 
ter of his age, had drawn out in colours upon a 
tablet an old woman, which he had 2 8 to 
the life. When he had finiſhed the piece, he ſet 
himſelf to conſider of his work, as tis uſual for 


artiſts to do; and was ſo delighted with the ridicu- 


lous aſpect which he had framed, that while he 
intently viewed that ſhort, dry, toothleſs, blood- 
leſs thing, with hollow eyes, hanging cheeks, her 
chin bearing out, and her mouth bending 1n- 
wards, her noſe fallen, and flowing at the end of 
it, he fell into a ſudden laughter, ſo violent, 
that his breath failing, he died upon the place. 
Stradæ Proluſ. Acad. 5 „ 4. . ig. Gott 
Rhod. Antiq. Left. I. 4. c. 18. p. 174. | 

9. Diagoras the Rhodian had three young men 
to his ſons, all which he ſaw victorious in ſeveral 
maſteries at the Olympick games in one and the 
ſame day, and publickly crowned, Has ſons came 
and embraced their aged father, and each of them 
placed his wreath upon his head : at all which the 
old man was ſo overjoyed, that, overcome with an 
exceſs of delight, he ſunk down in their arms, 
and died. Gell. Noct. Attic. l. 3. c. 15. P. 108. 
Lonicer. Theatr. p. 289. 
10. Ptolomæus Philometor had overcome Alex- 


ander King of Syria in battle, but withal himſelf 


was ſo grievouſly wounded in that fight, that for 
four days together he lay without any manner of 
ſenſe. When he was come to himſelf he was pre- 
ſented with the head of Alexander, ſent him by 
Zabdiel the Arabian, which, when he had looked 
upon with a great deal of joy, he himſelf imme- 
diately expired. Zuing. vel. 2.1. 7. p. 492. Joſeph. 


J. 13. c. 8. 


11. Sophocles the ſon of Theophilus a tragick 
poet, died at ninety years of age, after he had 
obtained nineteen victories. When he acted his 
laſt tragedy, and had gained the palm, he was 
ſeiſed with ſo extraordinary a joy, that he died in 
the midſt of the congratulations of his friends, 
Val. Max.. J. 9. c. 12. p. 269. Lonic. Theatr. 


P. 289. 


formed that Milan was recovered, and the French 


ejected, through over-much 705 at the news, he 
fell into a fever and died of it. Zuing. vol. 2. 


J. 7. p. 492. 
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12. Pope Leo the Tenth, being certainly in. | 


13. Anno 825, upon the death of the Duke of Il 


Spoleto, Lotharius the Emperor put Adelardus, I £ 


Count of the palace, in his ſtead: and whereas 


he died of a fever within five months after hi; 


arrival, it pleaſed the Emperor to confer that 


dignity upon Mauringus Earl of Brixia, Who \ 
was then famous for his juſtice, The Earl was 
no ſooner certified of his new dignity, but tha: 
he took his bed, and by his over-much joy | 


prevented the honour that was intended him, 


for he died within a few days. Zuing. vol. 2. l. 7. 7 


c. 32. P. 492. 


14. Chilon the Lacedemonian, and the ſame YG 
who was reputed one of the {even wiſe men of 


Greece, died at Piſa, faith Hermippus, em- 
bracing a ſon of his that was newly returned vic- | 


torious from the Olympick games. Plin. I. ,. . 
TID | 


6. 3. . . Þ- 18. 


15. Philippides, a comick poet in Athens, being 8 


arrived to a great age, when in the conteſt and 
trial of poets, he (beyond all his hope) had the 


victory adjudged to him, not able to bear the 


great joy it excited in him, he ſuddenly fell down 
and died. Tulgeſ. Ex. I. . c. 12. p. 1324. Gell. 
Nock. Att. I. 3. c. 1 ö. p. 108. 5 


16. M. Juventius Thalna, Colleague of Tibe - 
rius Gracchus the Conſul, as he was ſacrificing in 
Corſica, which he had newly ſubdued, he there 
received letters from Rome, that the Senate had 
decreed him ſupplications. He read theſe letters Wa 
with great intentneſs: and a miſt coming betore Wl 
his eyes, he fell down to the ground dead befot RRC 
the fire as he ſat. Val. Max. I. 9. c. 12. p. 265. 

17. When the Romans were overcome by Han- 
nibal at the battle of Thraſymene, and the neus 
of that calamity was brought to Rome, tv Wa 
anxious and ſolicitous - multitude flocked to the 


gates, as well men as women, to hear what be. 
255 came 
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came of their friends: various were the affections 
of enquirers according as they were certified of 
the life or death of their relations; but both the 
W {orrow and joy of the women exceeded that of 
the men. Here it was, that one woman meeting 
at the gate with her ſon in ſafety, whom ſhe had 
given up for dead, died in his arms as ſhe em- 
E braced him. Another hearing (though falſely) 
chat her fon was flain, kept herſelf within doors 
in great ſorrow and perplexity : when unexpect- 


edly the ſaw him come in, this firſt fight of him 


made her Joys ſwell up to that height as to over— 
top life itſelf, for ſhe fell down and died. Val. 
lx. J. 9. c. 12. p. 267, 268. 


18. Polycrite was an honourable Lady of the 


idand of Maxos. When her city was beſieged by 
the Ethreans, and menaced with all the calamities 
might be expected from a ſiege, ſhe was entreated 
by the prime men thereof to undertake an em- 
baſſy for the pacifying of troubles, which ſhe 
& willingly did; and being one of the moſt beautiful 
vomen of her time, and a very good ſpeaker, ſhe 
had ſo much power upon the Prince Diognetes, 


So 


the General in this ſiege, that ſhe diſpoſed his 
heart to what ſhe plegſed, in ſuch ſort, that going 
forth in the fear and confuſion of all the people, 
ſhe returned with peace and aſſurance of 

This made them all to come out, to receive her 


quiet. 


gat the city gates with loud acclamations: ſome 


5 3 


onſellius, who being by chance at a ſermon, 
ea woman fall off from a form half aſleep, at 
hich object moſt of the company laughed ; but 

| Ro his part was ſo much moved, that for three 


Ethrowing flowers, other garlands, and all render- 
Wing thanks to her as their ſovereign preſervereſs. 
Phe, over-jeyed at the ſucceſs of her negociation, 
and the gratitude of her people, expired in her 


honours at the city gate; and inſtead of being 


carried to the throne, was brought to her tomb, 
de infinite ſorrow of all her country. Cau/. 


% Court, tom. 3. Max. 19. P. 439. Cell. Nock. 


by ; ic, J. 3. c. 15. p. 108. Plut. de Virtutib. 
5 Mulier. p. 253. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 9. c. 12. p. 1324. 


19. Cardanus, in his fifth Book of Wiſdom, 


ves an inſtance of the danger of this paſſion when 


t exceeds its due bounds, in a ſmith of Milan, a 


1 dello: citizen of his, one Galeus de Rubeis, who, 
eig highly commended for refining of an in- 
== ment called the colea, heretofore made ule of 


Wi Archimedes, out of extreme joy ran mad, 
en, Melanch. part 1. 2. 182. 


£0. Wolfius relates of a country fellow called 


whole days after he did nothing but laugh; by 
which means he was much weakened, and con- 
tinued in an infirm ſtate of body for a long time 
after. Burton's Melanch. part 1. N 2. p. 18r. 

22. Archidamus, the Spartan King, being vic- 
torious, as ſoon as he had erected a trophy, he 
immediately ſent home Demoteles to certify the 
greatneſs of the victory ; in which, though there 
was a very conſiderable number of the enemy 
ſlain, there fell not ſo much as one man of the 
Spartans, When they of Sparta heard this, it is 
ſaid of them, the firſt Ageſilaus and the ancieat 
Ephori, and tken all the body of the people, wept 
for joy. Xenoph. Hift. Græc. l. 7. p. 620. Magiri 
Pelynmem. p. 107 3. 

22. Ptolomeus Philadelphus had received the 
ſacred volumes of the law of God, newly brought 
out of Judea: and while he held them with great 
reverence in his hands, praiſing God upon that 
account, all that were preſent made a joyful ac- 
clamation ; and the King himſelf was ſo over- 
Joyed, that he broke out into tears. Nature (as 
it ſeems) having ſo ordered it, that the expreſſions 
of ſorrow ſhould alſo be the followers of extraor- 
dinary joys. Joſeph. Antiq. Jud. I. 1 2. c. 2. p. 405. 


23. When Philip King of Macedon was over- 


come, and all Greece was aſſembled to behold the 
Iſthmian games, T. Q. Flaminius having cauſed 
ſilence to be made by the ſound of the trumpet, 
he commanded theſe words to be proclaimed by 
the mouth of the Cryer: * The ſenate and people 
of Rome, and Titus Quinctius Flaminius their 
General, do give l:berty and immunity to all the 


cities of Greece that were under the juriſdiction of 


King Philip.” At the hearing of this, there was 


firſt deep ſilence amongſt tlie people, as if they 


had heard nothing. The Cryer having repeated 
the ſame words, they ſet up ſuch a ſtrong and uni- 
verſa} ſhout of joy, that the birds which flew 
over their heads fell down amazed amongſt them, 
Livy faith, that * the joy was greater than the 
minds of men were able to comprehend, ſo that 
they ſcarce believed what they heard; they gazed 
upon one another as if they thought themſelves 
deluded by a dream.” And the games afterwards 
were ſo neglected, that no man's mind or eye was 
intent upon them. So far had this one joy ex- 
cluded the ſenſe of all other pleaſures. Val. Max. 
J. 4. c. 8. p. 123. Liv. J. 33. Pp. 400. 
24. Being lately in France, and returning in 
a coach from Paris to Rouen, I lighted upon the 
ſociety of a knowing gentleman, who gave me a 
L1 : relation 
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cure her;“ and for that reaſon obliged her to 
eat up the whole diſh; ſhe afterwards much im. 
portuning him to know what it was, he told her | 


relation of the following ſtory : About an hundred 
vears fince, there was in France one Captain 
Coucy, a gallant gentleman of ancient extrac- 
tion, and Governor of Coucy caſtle, which is yet 
ſtanding, and in good repair, He fell in love with 
a young gentlewoman, and courted her for his wife. 
There was reciprocal love between them; but 
her parents underſtanding it, by way of preven- 
tion, ſhufled up a forced match between her and 
one Mr. Faye], who was heir to a great eſtate, 
Hereupon Captain Coucy quitted France in diſ- 
content, and went to the wars in Hungary againſt 
the Turks, where he received a mortal wound 
near. Buda. Being carried to his lodgings, he 
languiſhed four days: but a little before his death, 
he ſpoke to an ancient ſervant, of whoſe fidelity 
and truth he had had ample experience, and told 
him. he had a great buſineſs to truſt him with, 


which he conjured him to perform; which was, 


that after his death he ſhould cauſe his body to be 
opened, take out his heart, put it into an earthen 

t, and bake it to powder; then put the powder 
into a handſome box, with the bracelet of hair he 
had long worn about his left wriſt, which was a 
lock of Mademoiſelle Fayel's hair, and put it 
amongſt the powder, together with a little note he 
had written to her with his own blood: and after 
he had given him the rites of burial, to make all 
the ſpeed he could to France, and deliver the 
box to Mademoiſelle Fayel. The old ſervant did 
as his maſter commanded him, and fo went to 
France;. and coming one Cay to Monſieur 
Fayel's houfe, he ſuddenly met him with one of 
his ſervants, who knowing him to be Captain 
Coucy's ſervant, examined him; and finding him 
timorous and to faulter in his ſpeech, he ſearched 
him, and fount the ſaid box in his pocket, with 
the note which expreſſed what was in it; then he 
diſmiſſed the bearer, with menaces that he ould 
come no more thither. Monſieur Fayel going in, 
ſent for his cook, and delivered him the powder, 
charging him to make a well-reliſhed dith of it, 
without loſing a jot, for it was a very coſtly thing, 
and commanded him to bring it in himſelf, after 
the laſt courſe at ſupper. The cook bringing in 
his diſh accordingly, Monſieur Fayel commanded 
all to avoid the room, and began a ſerious diſ- 
courſe with his wife, © That ever ſince he had 


married her, he obſerved ſhe was always melan- 
choly, and he feared ſhe was inclining to a con- 


ſumption, therefore he had provided a very pre- 
cious cordial, which he was well aſſured would 


4 


at laſt, „ She had eaten Coucy's heart;“ and ſo 
drew the box out of his pocket, and ſhewed her 
the note, and the bracelet. In a ſudden exulta. 
tion of joy, ſhe with a deep- fetched ſigh, ſaid, 
« This is a precious cordial indeed ;” and ſo licked 
the diſh, ſaying, ** It ſo precious that it is a pity 
ever to eat any thing after it.“ Whereupon ſhe 
went to bed, and in the morning was found dead. 
This fad ſtory is painted in Coucy caſtle, and re. 
mains freſh to this day. Howell's Letters, 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Paſſion of Grief, and how it has, ated upon 


ſome Men. 
HILST the great genius of phyſick, 


Hippocrates, drove away maladies by his | 


precepts, and almoſt ſnatched bodies out of the 
hands of Death, one Antiphon arofe in Greece, 
who, envious of his glory, promiſed to do upon 
ſouls what the other did on bodies ; and propoſed 
the ſublime invention, which Plutarch calls the 
Art of curing Grief, where we may truly fay, he 
ufed more vanity, promiſes, and ſhew of words, 
than he wrought effects. Certainly it were to be 
wiſhed that all ages, which are abundant in miſery, 
ſhould likewiſe produce great comforts to ſwecten 
the acerbities of human life. Another Helena 
were needful to mingle the divine drug of Ne- 
penthe in the meat of ſo many afflifted perſons as 
the world affords ; but as the expectation is vain, 
ſo there are ſome ſorrows that fall with that im- 
petuous force upon the ſoul, and withal with that 
ſudden ſurpriſal, that they let in death to anticipate 
all the hopes of recovery. Cauſ. Treat. of Paſſions, 


2. 55 


1. When the Turks came to raiſe the ſiege of 
Buda, there was amongſt the German Captains 3 
Nobleman called Eckius Rayſchachius, Whole 
ſon, a valiant young gentleman, having got out of 
the army without his father's knowledge, behaved 
ſo gallantly in fight againſt the enemy in the 
ſight of his father, and of the army, that he Was 
highly commended of all men, and eſpecially 0 
his father, who knew him not at all; yet bctore 
he could clear himſelf he was compaſſed in by the 
enemy, and, valiantly fighting, ſain. Rayſchachi- 


us, exceedingly moved with the death of fo brate 
a 12:0, 


a man, ignorant how near it touched himſelf, turn- 
ing about to the other Captains, ſaid, © This wor- 
thy gentleman, whoſoever he be, deſerves eternal 


by the whole army.“ As the reſt of the Captains 
were with like compaſhon approving his ſpeech, 
the dead body of the unfortunate {on was preſent- 
ed to the moſt miſerable father, which cauſed all 
them that were preſent to ſhed tears; but ſuch a 
ſudden and inward grief ſurprized the aged father, 
and {truck ſo to his heart, that after he had ſtood a 
while ſpeechleſs, with his eyes ſet in his head, he 
fell down dead. MKnow!'s Turk. Hiſt. p. 706. 
Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mirab. l. 3. c. 13. p. 187. 
2. Homer had ſailed out of Chios to Is, with a 

urpoſe to viſit Athens: here it was, that being 
old, he fell ſick, and ſo remained upon the ſhore, 
where there landed a certain fiſhermen, whom he 
aſked, ** if they had taken any thing?“ «They 
replied, © what we caught we left behind us; 
and what we could not catch we have brought 
with us:“ meaning, that when they could not 
catch any fiſh, they had louſed themſelves upon 
the ſhore, killing what they took, and carrying 
with them ſuch as they could not find. When 
Homer was not able ſo ſolve this riddle, it is 
reported that he died with grief of mind. Yet 
Herodotus denies it, ſaying, that the fiſhermen 
themſelves explained their ænigma; and that Ho- 
mer died of ſickneſs and diſcaſe. Val. Max. J. g. 
c. 12. Pp. 269. Herodot. Tit. Homer. p. 572 
3. Exceſſive was the ſorrow of King Richard 
ll. beſeeming neither a king, man, or Chriſtian, 
who ſo fervently loved Anna of Bohemia, his 
W Queen, that when ſhe died at Sheen, in Surry, he 
both curſed the place, and out of madneſs over- 
a threw the whole houſe, Fuller's Holy State, I. 1. 
(. 10. p. 22. 
5 4. Uvipertus, elected Buhop of Raceburg, 
vent to Rome, to receive the confirmation thereof 
from the Pope; where finding himſelf neglected 
and rejected by him, upon the account of his 
WF youth, the next night for grief all the hair of his 
bead was turned grey, whereupon he was received. 
= Aornmen, de Mirac, Vivor. p. 61. Donat. Hiſt. 
ed. Mirab. I. 1.c. 1. p. 1. 
. 5. Hoſtratus, the Friar, reſented that book ſo 
=, which Reuclinus had writ againſt him, under 
be name of Epifole Obſcurorum Virorum, and took 
bo very much to heart, that for grief he de- 
oed himſelf. Burton's Melanch. part 1.4 2. 
. 92. | 
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6. Alexander the Great, after the death of his 
dear Epheſtion, lay three days together upon the 
ground, with an obſtinate reſolution to die with 
him ; and thereupon would neither eat, drink, 
nor ſleep. Such was the exceſs of his grief, that 
he commanded battlements of houles to be pulled 
down, mules and horſes to have their manes ſhorn 
off, ſome thouſands of common ſoldiers to be 
ſlain, to attend him in the other world, and the 
whole nation of the Cuſſeans to be rooted out. 
Plut. in Alex. p. 704. Juſtin. I. 12. p. 147. 

7. At Nancy in Lorrain, when Claudia Valeſia 
(the Duke's wife, and ſiſter to Henry II. King of 
France) deceaſed, the temples for forty days were 
all ſhut up, no prayers nor maſſes ſaid, but only in 
the room where ſhe was. The Senators were all 
covered with mourning, and for a twelycmonth's 
ſpace throughout the city they were fori>14 to fing 
or dance. Burton's Melanch. part 1. 2. p. 156. 

8. Roger, that rich Biſhopot Saliſbury (tne fame 
that built the Devizes, and divers other ſtrong caſ- 
tles in this Kingdom), being ſpoiled of his goods, 
and thrown out of all his caſtles, was ſo emerged 
in grief that he ran mad, and knew not what he 
ſaid, Burton's Melanch. part 1. 2. p. 156. 

9. Upon Thurſday the twenty-tourth of March, 
1602, about two of the clock in the morning, de- 
ccaſed Queen Elizabeth, at her manor of Rich- 
nond in Surry, ſhe then being aged ſeventy years, 


of which ſhe had reigned forty-tour, five months 


and odd days. Her corpſe was privately conveyed 
to White-Hall, and there remained tillthe twenty - 
eighth of April following, and was then buried ar 
Weſtminſter; at which time the city of Weſtmin- 
ſter was ſurcharged with multitudes of all ſorts of 
people in the ſtreets, houſes, windows, leads and 

atters, that came to ſee the obſequies: and when 
they beheld her ſtatue lying in royal robes, with a 
crown upon the head, there was ſuch a general 
fghing, groaning and weeping, as the like hath 
not been teen or known in the memory of man; 
neither doth any hiſtory mention any people, time 


or ſtate, to make the like lamentation for the 


death of their Sovereign. Stewe's Annals, p. $15. 

10. Secundus the philoſopher had been many 
years abſent from home, ſo that he was unknown 
to the family; and upon his return, being very 
deſirous to make ſome experiment of the chaſtity 
of his mother, he courted her as a ſtranger; and 
ſo far prevailed, that he was admitted to her bed, 
where. he revealed to her who he: was; at the 


hearing of which the mother was over- borne - 


with 
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with ſhame and grief, chat ſhe gave up the ghoſt. grief and melancholy. Trenchfield, Hiſt. Improved, 


Kornman. de Mirac. Mortuor. J. 4. c. 143. P. 4. 

11. Peter Alvarado, the Governor of Guau- 
mala, married the Lady Beatrice Delia Culva; 
and he dying by a miſchance, his wife abandoned 
herſelf to all the excefles of grief; and not only 
dreſſed her houſe in black, and abſtained from 
rieat and ileep, but in a mad impiety, laid, “ God 
could now Jo her no greater evil.” Soon after, 
anno 1582, happened an extraordinary inunda- 

tion of w aters, . hich on the ſudden firſt aflailed 

the Governor's houſe, and cauſed this impotent 
Lady now to bethink herſelf of her devotion, and 
betake her to her chapel, with eleven of her maids ; 
where leaping on the altar, and claſping about 
an image, the force of the water carried away the 
chapel, and ſhe with her maids were drowned. 
Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. J. 8. c. 14. I. p. 1005. 

12. Gormo, father of one Canute ſlain before 
Dublin, ſo exceedingly loved this ſon of his, that 
he (wore to kill him that brought him news of his 
death; which, when Thira his mother heard, ſhe 
uſed this way to make it known to him : ſhe pre- 
pared mourning apparel, and laid aſide all prince- 
ly ſtate; which the old man perceiving, he con- 
cluded his ſon dead, and, with exceſſive grief, he 
ſpeedily ended his days. Speed's Hi. p. 403. 
Chetwind, Hiſt. Collect. cent. 7. Pp. 205. 

I 3. Cardanus relates of a man in Milan, who 
in ſixty years had never been without the walls 
of the city ; yet when the Duke, hearing thereof, 


{ent him a peremptory command never to go out 


of the gates during life, he, that before had no 1n- 
clination to do lo, died of very grict to be denied 
the liberty of doing it. Cbetwind, Hiſt. Collect. 
cent. 2. p. 49. 

14. King Ethelſtan being jealous of Edwin his 
brother, cauſed him to be put into a little pinnace, 
without tackling or oars, with only one page to ac- 
company him, that his death may be imputed to 
the waves: the young prince, overcome with 
the grief of this his brother's unkindneſs, caſt him- 


| ſelf overboard headlong into the ſea. Speed's Hiſt. 


P- . 
. Charles Duke of Burgundy being diſcom- 


fired at the battle of Nancy, paſſing over a river, 
was overthrown by his horſe, and in that eſtate 
was aflaulted by a gentleman, of whom he craved 
quarter ; but the gentleman being deaf, flew him 
immediately: yet afterwards, when he knew 


whom he had ſlain, he died within a few wy of 


P. 89. 


16. Amurath, the ſixth Emperor of the Turks, 
at his firſt aſcent to the throne, to free him himſc!f 
of competitors, cauſed his five brethren, Muſtapha, 
Solyman, Abdulla, Oiman, and Tzihanger to be 
all ſtrangled in his preſence. The mother of 
Solyman, pierced through with the cruel death 


of her young ſon, as a woman overcome with 
grief and ſorrow, ſtruck herſelf to the heart 


with a dagger, and died. Know!” s Turk, Hiſt. 


2. 919. 


17. Amurath the Second having long lain be⸗ 
tore the walls of Croja, and afaulced it in vain, 


and being no way able, either by force or Alattery, , 
to bring Scanderbeg to terms of ſubmiſſion ur Þ 
agreement, angry that his preſents and propoti- 


tibas were refuſed, he reſolved to make a terri— 
ble aſſault upon Croja from all quarters ; 


by the Chriſtian valour proved a greater loſs to 


but this 


him than before: not able io behold the endlet; 
ſlaughter of his men, he gave over the aſſault, and 
returned into his camp as if he had been a man 
half frantick, or diſtracted ; and there fat down 
in his tent all that day full of melancholy 
paſſions, ſometimes violently pulling his hoary 
beard and white locks, complaining of his hard 
and diſaſtrous fortune, that he had hved fo long 
to ſee thoſe days of diſgrace, wherein all his for: 
mer glory and triumphant victories were obſcured 
by one baſe town of Epirus. His Baſſas and 
grave Counſellors by long diſcourſes fought to 
comfort him; but dark and heavy conceits had ſo 
overwhelmed the melancholy old tyrant, that no- 
thing could content his wayward mind, or revive 
his dying ſpirits. Feeling his ſickneſs daily to en- 
creaſe, ſo that he could not longer live, lying upon 
a pallet i in his pavilion, he ſadly complained to 
his Baſſas, that the "deſtinies had blemiſhed all 
the former courſe of his life with ſuch an obſcure 
death; that he who had ſo often repreſſed the 
fury of the Hungarians, and almoſt brought to 
nought the pride of the Grecians, together with 
their name, ſhould now be enforced to give up 
the ghoſt, under the walls of an obſcure caſtle 
(as he rertned it), and that in the fight of his 
contemptible enemy. Shortly after he became 
ſpeechleſs, and ſtriving with the pangs of dead 
half a day, he then expired. This was anne 
1450, when he had lived eighty-five years, and 


reigned thirty. Nuo, Hift. p. 330. 


18. 


Fran- 


8 — 


18. Franciſcus Foſcarus, according to the man- 
ner of Venice, was elected Duke thereof during 
his life, and did govern that Republick with great 
vn prudence and juſtice : he had allo encreaſed 
their dominion in a ſmall time, by the addition 
W of Brixia, Bergomum, Crema and Ravenna. 
When he was now arrived to the eighty-fourth 
ear of his age, and the thirty-fourch of his 
W Dukedom, they accuſed his decrepit age as a 
mighty impediment to the right adminiſtration 

of their affairs, and thereupon compelled him to 
& depart from his ducal dignity, and give way tg 
another. This open and unreaſonable injury 

ſtruck the old man with ſo violent a grief, that 
he died thereof in a day or two. Fulgeſ. Ex. 
. 5. c. 3. P. 616. 


CH At. ALY +: 


Of Deſire, and what have been the Wiſhes of ſome 
Men, for themſelves, or upon their Enemies. 


E read of the Athenians, that they ſet 
: up a pillar, wherein they publiſhed him 
to be an enemy of their city who ſhould bring 
gold out of Media, as an inſtrument to corrupt 
them. If once we lee better things, we not only 
deſire them, but are diſcontented with that we 
had before of our own. And even the greateſt 
of men have not been able to abſtain from this 
@ vanity ; as appears by what follows; 

1. Solyman Emperor of the Turks, is ſaid to 
W have wiſhed three things for himſelf : That he 
WS might live to ſee the Moſque or Temple finiſhed, 

which he had begun in a glorious and moſt fump- 
BS ous manner; that he might finiſh the repairs 
ot the ancient Aquæducts, whereby Conſtantino— 
bie might have a plentiful and eaſy ſupply of wa- 
er; and that he might get the city of Vienna 

into his power. The two former he lived to ſee, 
but was never maſter of Vienna, which he uſed to 
= call by no other name than his infamy and re- 
BS proach. Buſbeg. Epiſt. 4. p. 236. 

2. St. Auguſtine uſed to wiſh, that he had ſeen 
We three things, which were, Rome in its glory; the 
Apoſtle Paul in the pulpit; and Chriit Jeſus in 

dhe fleſh. - Cie,: Opuſe Med. p. 121. 

3. Eudoxus wiſhed to know the nature of the 
un, even upon condition that he ſhould afterwards 


be burnt to death in the body of it, Put. 
No. 6. 
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4. Philoxenus, whether he was a glutton, as 
ſome ſay, or a muſician, as others, is ſaid to have 
wiſhed his neck as long as that of a crane ; that 
ſo he might ſwallow his meat with the more de- 
light, or fend out his notes with greater variety, 
and more pleaſing ſound ; although tis a queſtion, 
whether if he had had his wiſh, it would have 
helped him in either. A. Gell. No#. J. 19. c. 2. 
P. 503. Heidſeld. in Sphing. c. 21. p. 507. 

5. The Spartans wiſhed to their enemies, that 
they might be ſeized with an humour of building, 
keep a race of horſes, and that their wives might 
be falle to their beds. Zuing. Theatr, vol. 1.1, 2. 

187. | 
4 6. The Cretans, as the worſt that could befal 
their moſt inveterate enemies, uſed to wiſh, that 
they might be delighted with fome evil cuſtom, 
Val. Maw, I. 7. c. 2. p. 194. 

7. When King James came firſt to the publick 
library at Oxford, ſeeing the little chains where- 
with the books were faſtened to their places, 
wiſhed, that if ever it ſhould be his deſtiny to be 
made a priſoner, that library might be his priſon, 
thoſe books his fellow-priſoners, and thoſe chains 
his tetters. Clark's Mirrour, c. 77. p. 349. 

8. Caſhan is a lovely city in Perſia, extremely 
hot when the ſun 1s in Cancer; but Scorpto rages 
there in no leſs violence (not that inthe Zodiack), 
than real ſtinging ſcorpions, which in great num- 
ber engender here. It is a little ſerpent, a finger 
long, but of great terror in the ſting, inflaming 
ſuch as they prick ſo highly, that ſome die, and 
none avoid madneſs a whole day : from hence 
grows that much-uſed Perſian wiſh, or curſe to 
them they are incenſed againſt, May a ſcorpion 
of Caſhan ſting thee !”” Herbert's Trav.l. 2. p. 213. 

9. Alexander the Great, when he had got 1n- 
to the ocean with his navy, came to an iſland 
which he called Scilluſtis, others Pſiltuſis; where 
having landed, he viewed the ſea-coaſts, and 
conlidered the nature of that ſea; which done, 
he ſacrificed to the gods, and prayed, that no 
mortal man after him might ever paſs further 
that way than he himſelf had done, and ſo re- 
turned back. Plut. in Alex. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. 
4. 2. D 14. 

10. P-rrhus the King of Epirus, who, next 
after Alexander the Great, was the moſt ſł illed in 
all military affairs; when he went to the Temples 
of the gods to offer ſacrifices, it was obſerved of 


him, that he never importuned the gods about a 
Mm | more 
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more ſpacious empire, or a f gnal victory over his 
enemies; no, nor about any encreaſe of his glory, 

riches, or any fuch thing, whereof moſt mortal 
men are ſo exceſſively deſirous : but all he aſked 
of the gods, was, that they would grant him good 
health, as if in the enjoyment of this all other 
things would ſucceed the better. And indeed, 

though fortune ſhould pour out all her bounties 
into our boſoms, yet if health be abfent, nothin 

of all theſe can much pleaſe or delight us. 


Cel. Rbod. I. 7. c. 24. Pp. 318. 


11. Lanfrancus Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
man of great learning, and in high favour with 
William the Conqueror (as Ranulphus writeth of 
him), often wiſhed to conclude his life either by a 


fever or dyſentery, becauſe in theſe ſickneſſes the 


uſe of a man's tongue often continues to the laſt 


breath. Having enjoyed his prelacy nineteen - 


years, he died 1n the third year of King Rufus, 
and ofa fever as he deſired. Sym/. Ch. Hift. J. 2. 


cent. 11. p. 357. 
12. Critias, who was one of the thirty tyrants in 


Athens, is ſaid to have wiſhed for himſelf, 


Divitias Scopadam, prolixè facta Cimonis, 
Spartani palmas fortis Ageſilai. 


The Wealth of Scopas, Heart as Cimon's Ns 
And great Ageſilaus“ victory. 
Plut. in Cimon. 483. 


13. C. Caligula was one that was deſirous of 
nothing ſo much as doing that which was thought 
impoſſible to be done; and therefore laid the 
foundations of palaces on piles where the ſea was 
moſt raging and deep; he hewed rocks of moſt 
hard flint and rag-ſtones, plains he raifed even 
with mountains, and by digging down the tops 
of hills, he levelled them to an equality with the 


plains. All thefe with incredible celerity, and 


puniſhing the neglect or floth of his workmen 
with no leſs than death. Sueton. I. 4. c. 37. Pp. 187. 

14. Auguſtus Cæſar, as oft as he heard of any 
perſon that had departed this life quietly, and 
without thoſe pangs that are uſual towards death, 
uſed to pray to the gods, and deſire of them, 
that he and his might have the like enthanaſia ; 
that was the word he uſed, by which he meant 
an caſy paſſage, or quiet death: and indeed he 
had that for which he had ſo often wiſhed. For 


upon the day wherein he died, enquiring often if 


there was yet any ſtir or tumult abroad concern. 


ing him; he called for a glaſs, and commanded | J 
the hair of his head to be combed, and his jaws b f 
to be compoſed and ſet right, which did hang, 


and were ready to fall for weakneſs. Then hay. 


ing admitted his friends to come to him, he 
aſked them whether they thought he had acted x 
well in this interlude of life: and withal added 
this as a Plaudite, 1 


Now clap your hands, and all ſhout for joy. 


After this he diſmiſſed them all; and whilſt he 
queſtioned ſome that were come from the city, 
concerning the daughter of Druſus then ſick, ſud. 
denly amongſt the kiſſes of Livia, and uttering Þ % 


theſe words he gave up the ghoſt, live mindful b ; 


of our wedlock, Livia, and fo farewel.” Seton, 


J. 2. c. 99. P. 118, 119. 
15 Albertus Magnus, five years before his death, 


defired of God, that he might forget all that le * 7 


had learned in the ſtudies of humanity, and pro- 
phane authors; that he might give up himſelf Þ 
entirely to devotion, and the practice of piety, 
Chetwind”s Hiſt. Collect. cent. 3. p. 88. 


16. The Lord Cordes, a French commander, { 
longed to retake Calais from the Engliſh, that he 
would commonly wiſh, that he might lie ſeven 
years in hell, ſo that Calais were in che pofleſlicn 


of the French: Grafton, vol. 2. Pp. 882. et 

17. Alfred, King of the Welt Saxons, being 
naturally inclined to incontinency, deſired tha 
God would ſend him ſuch a diſeaſe as might re- 


preſs and hinder his Juit, but not unfit him for the ; 1 


managing the affairs of his kingdom: and he 
accordingly had the diſcaſe called the Ficus, the 
Hemorrhoids or piles. Tadian Hiſt. p. 216. 


18. When Darius was informed that Sardis was 
ſet on fire by the Ionians and Athemans, he con- 
temned the Ionians, becauſe he thought he might Wl 


eaſily be revenged of their rebellion: but he : 8 


called for a bow, and ſhot up an arrow toward 


Heaven, and in ſo doing, © O Jupncr !”” ſaid he 
„grant it may come to pals, that I may bo 3 
avenged of the Athenians.” And ſo mortal a 
hatred did he conceive againſt them, that when. 
ſoever he ſat down to eat, he had one of thoſe thi 
miniſtered unto him, who was ordered to {iy 
My Lord, remember the Athenians,” Pex 
Miellific. tom. 1. Pp. 48. 


19. When BY 


„„ tows As 


19. When Auguſtus Cæſar was fifty-four years 
of age, he is ſaid to have prayed to the gods, 
chat he might have the valour of Scipio, the fa- 
vour of Pompey, and the fortune of Caius Cæſar, 
which, ſaid he, “ is the overcomer in all great 


matters.” Pegel. Mell. tom. 2. p. 127. 


F 


Of Hope, how great ſome have entertained, and how 
ſome have been diſappointed in theirs, 


HE Poet Heſiod tells us, that the miſeries 

and calamities of mankind were included 

in a great tun: that Pandora took off the lid 

of it, ſent them abroad, and they ſpread them- 

ſelves in great quantities over all lands and ſeas: 
but at this time, 


Hope only did remain behind, and flew not all 
| abroad, 
But underneath the upmoſt brim and ledge it ſtill 
abode. | 


And this is that which is our principal antidote; 
which keeps our hearts from burſting under the 
preſſure of evils ; and that flattering mirror that 
WE gives us a proſpect of greater good. Hence ſome 
call it the manna from heaven, that comforts us in 
all extremities ; others, the pleaſant and honeſt 
W flatterer, that careſſes the unhappy with expectati- 
on of happineſs in the boſom of tuturity. When 
all other things fail us, hope ſtands by us to the laſt. 
Hope gives freedom to the captive when chained 
s the oar ; health to the fick, while death grins 
n his face; victory to the defeated ; and wealth 
to the beggar, while he is craving an alms. 


Hope, with a goodly proſpect, feeds the eye, 

We >hcws from a riſing ground poſſeſſion nigh; 

W >hortens the diſtance, or o'erlooks it quite; 

o eaſy tis to travel by the ſight. Dryden. 


. When Alexander was reſolved upon his ex- 
pedition into Perſia, he parted his patrimony in 
Macedonia amongſt his friends: to one he gave a 
feld, to another a village, to a third a town, 
and to a fourth a port: and when in this manner 
he had diſtributed his revenues, and conſigned 
chem over to ſeveral perfons by patent: What 
51, O King!“ ſaid Perdiccas, * that you have 


i reſerved for yourſelf 2” My hopes,” replied 
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Alexander.“ „Of thoſe hopes then,” ſaid he: 
© we, who are your followers, will allo be par- 
takers.” And thereupon refuſed that which the 
King had before q.ven him: and his example 
therem was followed by others there prelent. 
Plut. in Alexandre, p. 672. Fulgoſ. Lx. l. 3. c. 7. 
P. 403. 88 | 

2. A certain Rhodian, for his over-freedom in 
ſpeech, was caſt by a rtyranc in a cage, and there 
kept up as a wild beaſt, to his great pain and 
ſhame at once: for his bands were cut off, his 
noſtrils ſlit, and his face deformed by ſeveral 
wounds upon it. In this his extremity he was ad- 
vited by ſome of his friends to Morten his life by 
a voluntary abſtinence from all food. Bur he 
rejected their counſel with great indignation; and 
told them, . while a man is alive, all things are to 
be hoped for by him.” Eraſin. Ap3th, l. 8. p. 171. 


3. Ariſtippus, a Socratick philoſopher, by ſhip- 


wreck was caſt upon the Rhodian ſhore, having 
loſt all that he had. Walking alone upon the 
ſhore, he found certain geometrical figures that 
were traced upom the {ands ; upon fight of which 
he returned to his company, and detired them 
(with a cheerful countenance) to hope the belt : 


For,“ ſaid he, even here I perccive the foot- 


ſteps of men.“ Laert. in Ariſtippo. 

4. C. Marius was a man of obſcure parentage 
and birth: and having merited commendarion in 
military affairs, he purpoſed by that way to ad- 
vance himſelf in the State and Republick. And 
firſt he ſought for the place of the Adileſhip; but 
he ſoon perceived that his hope in that matter 
was altogether vain. He therefore petitioned for 
the minor Adileſhip upon the ſame day; but 
though he was refuſed in that alſo, yet he laid 
not his hope afide ; but was ſo far from deſpair 


ing, that he gave out, that for all this he hoped 
to appear one day the chief and principal perſon 
in all that great city. The ſame perſon being 


driven out of the city by Sylla, and his head ſet 
to {ale for a great ſum of money, when he, being 
now in his ſixth Conſulſhip, was compelled to 
wander up and down from place to place in 
great hazards, and almoſt continval perils, he at 
this time chiefly ſupported himſelf with the hope 
he had, in a Kind of oracle, by which he had been 
told he ſhould be Conſul the ſeventh time. Nor 
did this hope of his prove in vain ; for, by a ſtrange 
tura of fortune in his affairs, he was again re- 
ceived into the city, and elected Conſul therein, 


Plut. Apoth, Reg. Sc. p. 436. 
5. C. Julius 
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g. C. Julius Cæſar the Dictator, after the civil 
wars were ended, had great things in his deſign, 
and which he hoped ts accompliſh: he intended 
to make war with the Parthians, and hoped to 
overcome them: this done, his purpoſe was through 
Hircania by the Caſpian ſea, and mount Caucaſus, 
and by the way of Pontus, to invade the Scythians; 
then having: conquered all the nations about Ger- 
many, and Germany itſelf, to return through 
France into Italy ; and fo to leave the Roman. 
empire on all fides ſurrounded with the ſea. In 
the mean time, while preparation was made for 
this expedition, he endeavoured to dig through 
the Corinthian Iſthmus. After this he had de- 
termined to receive the rivers Anien and Tiber in 
vaſt ditches ; and turning them towards Circevun, 
to bring them near Tarracina into the fea, that 
there might be thence a ſecure and ready paſſage 
for merchants to the city. Beſides this, he hoped 
to drain the fens and marſh grounds in Nomen- 
tana, and thereabouts, and make them firm lands 
and paſture, capable of receiving many thouſands 
of huſbandmen ; and withal, to make havens in 
the ſea neareſt to the city, by traming moles, to 
cleanſe the foul and hazardous ſhores of Oſtia, 
and to make ports and block-houles, and places 
to receive the great number of ſhips which he 
thought might ply tnereabouts. Zuing. Theatr. 
vol. 11. J. 4. Pp. 2603. 


e HAP. N 


Of the Scoraful Diſpeſitions of ſome Men, and how 
they have been rewarded. | 


CME men dig their graves as effectually with 
) their rongues, as others do with their teeth: 
tor when that little member ſcatters its ſquibs 
among others, they commonly recoil and ſcorch 
the author allo. Nothing is more tender than 
honour and reputation, which being laſhed or 
ſtained by a ſcurrilous tongue, it commonly raiſes 
a heat that 1s ſeldoꝶ cooled but by- the blood 
of the ſcoffer. A wound given by an 1l|-placed 
word, pierces deeper than a ſword. Some men 


cannot ſpeak, but they mult bite; they had ra- 


ther loſe a friend than their quibble ; what com- 


pany ſoever they come in, they fall to their trade 


of {colfng and dtriding, and by ſtudying to make 
other men fools in jeſt, render themſelves ſuch 


in good carneſt: for what greater kind of buffoon 


7 


Of the Scornful Diſpoſition of ſome Men. 


can there be, than a ſarcaſtical coxcomb, that 3 Fr 
rakes in every filthy hole for dirt to beſpatter hi; 


company with? Some are pleaſed to call this 
ſcoffing humour wit; but if it be ſo, a fool has che 
keeping of it; for all wiſe men abhor It, as the 
bane of ſociety, and commend Caſtilio's caveat : 
&« Play with me, but hurt me not; jeſt with mes 
but ſhame me not :” which ſcoffers would do well 


to obſerve for their own ſakes : for ſnarling curs 2 


ſeldom go without bitten ears. 

1. King William the Firſt of England, when 
he was in years, was very corpulent, and by that 
means much diſtempered in his body. Once he 
retired to Roan in Normandy ; upon which occa- 
ſion the French King hearing of his ſickneſs, 


ſcoffingly ſaid, . That he lay in child-bed of hi: BY 


great belly :” which ſo incenſed King William, 
that he ſwore “by God's reſurtrection, and his 
brightneſs (his uſual oath), that as ſoon as he ſhould 
be churched of that child, he would offer a thou- 
ſand lights in France.“ And indeed he perform- 
ed it; for he entered France in arms, and ſet 
many towns and corn- fields on fire. Speed's Hi. 
P. 432. Baker's Chron. p. 44. 

2. Henry the Fifth, King of England, had 
ſent his Ambaſſadors to France ta demand the 
ſurrender of that crown; and to ſignify, that if 
he was denied, he would endeayour to regain it 
by fire and ſword. It is ſaid, that about, that time 
the Dauphin (who in the King of Fraake' $ ſick- 
neſs managed the State) ſent to King Henry : 
tun of tennis-balls, in deriſion of his youth, a 
fitter to play with them, than to manage arms: 
which King Henry took in ſuch fcorn, that he 
promiſed with an oath it ſhould not be long ere 
he would tofs ſuch iron balls amongſt them, that 
the beſt in France ſhould not be able to hold a 
racket to return them. 


at large. 
P. 640. 
3. Antigonus, a potent King of Macedonia, 
had loſt one of his eyes: it fell out on a time 
that Theocritus the Chian, was by ſome dragged 
along that he might come before the King: "his 
friends, to comfort him, told him that no doubt 
but he would experience the King's clemency and 
mercy, as ſoon as he ſhould come before his eyes! 
«© What then,” faid he, © you tell me it is impoſi: 
ble I ſhould be faved;” alluding to the King“ 
misfortunes. Antigonus being informed of th 

unreaſonable ſcoff, cauſed him to be _ 
: though 


Baker's Chron. p. 243. Speed's Hi 


Nor was he worſe than 
his word, as the hiitories of that time do manifeſt Bi 
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WT though he had before ſworn he would ſpare him. 

W P/ut. Zuing. Theat. J. 4. vol. 2. p. 341. 

5 4. Narſes the eunuch was of the bed- chamber 
to Juſtinus the Emperor; and from a ſeller of 
paper and books, arrived to the honour to ſucceed 
the famous Beliſarius in the place of Generaliſſimo. 
8 After he had renowned himſelf by a thouſand gal- 
lant actions, at laſt, whether through envy or 
his ill fortune, or the accuſation of the people, 
he fell into the hatred of the Emperor Juſtinus 
and his Empreſs, inſomuch, that the Emperor 
ſent him letters full of diſgrace and reproach ; ad- 
viſing him alſo therein, that he ſhould return to 
che ſpindle and diſtaff. Narſes was ſo incenſed 


web, as that they ſhould not eaſily undo again: 
and thereupon, to revenge the injury he conceived 
to be done him, he called in the Lombards to the 
T invaſion of the Roman territories, which they had 
been long defirous of, but had hitherto been re- 
ſtrained by himſelf, and was the occaſion of ma- 
ny miſeries. Zuing. l. 4. vol. 2. p. 355. Bur- 
== ton's Melanch. part 1. § 2. p. 143, 144. Heylyn's 
F Coſmog. p. n 
. When the Flemings revolted from Philip 
ade Valois, they out of derifion called him the 
| Found King, and advanced a great cock on their 
principal ſtandard ; the device whereof was, that 
Bas when he ſhould. crow, the Found King ſhould 
enter into their city. Thus ſo exaſperated Philip, 
WS that he waged war againſt them, gave them battle, 
Wand defeated them with ſuch fury, that Froyſard 
aſſureth us, that of a huge army of rebels, there was 
not one left who became not a victim to his ven- 
eeance. Cauſſ. in Theat. of the Paſſions, p. 118. 
6. When Romulus had ſet up ſome part of the 
eas of Rome, his brother Remus, in derifion of 
"6 his works, and the lowneſs-of thoſe his fortifica- 
ons, leaped over them: whereat Romulus was 
bo incenſed, that he made his life the price of that 
hich he ſuppoſed ſo great an inſolence. Lonicer. 
beat. p. 365. | | 
7. P. Scipio Naſica, the ſame who, being Con- 
aul, decreed a war againſt Jugurtha, who with 
oſt holy hands received Mother Idza paſling 
from the Phrygian ſears to our altars ; who op- 
preſſed many (editions with the ſtrength of his 
Wguthority ; who for divers years was the Prince of 
be Senate: this man, when he was young, was a 
Petitioner for the office of the Adileſhip, and, as the 
anner of che candidates is, griping the hand 
ee who had hardened. it with labour in the 
1 O. 0. 5 


hereat, that he ſwore he would weave them ſuch a 
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country, he jeſtingly aſked him, “ if he was ac- 
cuſtomed to walk upon his feet.“ This ſcoff bein 
heard by them that ſtood near, was carried amongſt 
the people, and was the cauſe of Scipio's repulle ; 
for all the rural tribes judging they were upbraided 
with poverty by him, diſcharged their anger upon 
him, in refuſing to give him their votes. Val. 
Max. I. 7. c. 5. Pp. 204. 

8. Tigranes, King of Armenia, came againſt 
Lucullus with ſo great forces, that when he ſaw 
the Romans marching up, by way of ſcorn and 
derifion, he ſaid to them about him, That if they 
came to make war they were too few, if as ambaſſa- 
dors they were too many.“ Vet thoſe few Romans 
ſo diſtreſſed him and his numerous army, that he 
was glad to cut off his tiara, and caſt it away, leſt 
thereby he ſhould be known in his flight: it was 
found by a ſoldier, and brought to Lucullus, who 
ſoon after took Tigranocerta itſelf from him. 
Atphil. in Pompeio, p. 1. 

9. Monica, afterwards the mother of St. Au- 
guſtin, in her younger years began by degrees to 
ſip and drink wine: leſſer draughts, like wedges, 
widening her throat for greater, till at laſt ſhe 
could drink very large ones. Now it happened 
that a young maid, formerly her partner in drink- 
ing, fell out with her (and as malice when the 
ſhoots, draws her arrows to the head), called her 
« 'Foſs- 
reformed herſelf, and turned temperate. Thus 
bitter taunts and ſcoffs ſometimes make wholeſome 
phyſic; and the malice of enemies performs the 
office of good-will. Fuller's Holy State, I. 1. c. 2. 
5. 5. 

be A Roman Legate returning out of Aſia, 
was carried in his litter, and being met upon the 
way by a herdſman of Venuſia, the poor man, igno- 
rant who it was that was fo carried, aſked by way 
of jeſt, If they carried a dead man ? The Legate 
was ſo offended herewith, that cauſing the litter 
to be ſet down, he made his ſervants with the 
thongs, wherewith his litter was faſtened, to beat 


the fellow in ſuch a manner, that he died under 


their hands. Camerar. Oper. Subciſ. cent. I. c. 48. 
218. | 

11, Caſſius Cherea was the Tribune of the Pre- 
rorian cohort, under Catus Caligula; and he being 
now far advanced in years, Caius uſed to ſeoff at 
him as if he was a wanton and effeminate perſon ; 
fo that when he came to him for the watch-word, 
he would one while give him Priapus, and at ano- 
ther Venus. If at any time he came to him to give 
Nn : him 
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pot and drunkard ;” whereupon Monica 
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him thanks, he would offer him his hand to kiſs, 
framed and faſhioned in an obſcene manner. 'T beſe 
and other indignities were the occaſion that Caſſius 
was the firſt in that conſpiracy againſt him which 
brought him his death, and was the man who 
gave him the firſt blow upon the neck with his 
word, which was followed by Sabinus and others, 
till they had made an end of him with thirty 
wounds. Sueton.l. 4. c. 56. p. 198, 199. 

12. The citizens of Alexandria, when the Em- 
peror Baſſianus Caracalla came amongſt them, 
taunted both him and his mother-1n-law Julia with 
divers flouting and reproachful words; amongſt 
others they called him Oedipus, and his mother 
they {aid was Jocaſta ; bitterly alluding to the in- 
ceſtuous marriage he had made. The Emperor 
was extremely exaſperated herewith : ſo that, pre- 
tending he would raiſe a legion of ſoldiers from 
amongſt the youth and citizens of their city, he 
ſet up a mighty number of them; and his ſol- 
ders flew the unarmed citizens with ſo great a 
_ cruelty, that the river Nilus was diſcoloured with 

the blood of them. Parei Hift. Medul. tom. 1. 
P. 394. Hlerodian. l. 4. p. 223. 

13. Julian, the apoſtate, took away the reve- 
nues from the churches, that ſo neither the teach- 
ers nor the taught might be provided for; adding 
alſo this bitter and ſarcaſtical ſcoff, that hereby he 
had better fitted the Chriſtians for the kingdom of 
Heaven, ſince the Galilean their maſter (ſo he 
called Chriſt) had taught them, That bleſſed are 
the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.“ 
But the juſtice cf God ſoon repaid him; for not 
long aſter, wounded by an unknown hand, he 


threw up his blood towards Heaven, ſaying, 


6 Viciſt, Galilez !” „O Galilean ! thou haſt over- 
come me.“ Pezel. Mellific. Hift. tom. 2. p. 273. 


. CHAP. XVI 


Of the Envious Nature and Diſpoſition of ſome Men. 


LUTARCH compares envious perſons to 
cupping-glatles, which ever draw the worſt 
humours of the body to them : they are like flies, 
which reſort only to the raw and corrupt parts of 
the body; or if they light on a ſound part, never 
leave blowing upon it till they have diſpoſed it to 
putrefaction. When Momus. could find no fault 
with the face in the picture of Venus, he picked a 
quarrel with her ſhppers : and ſo theſe malevolent 
perſons, when they cannot blame the ſubſtance, 


Of the Envious Diſpoſition of ſome Men. 


will yet repreſent the circumſtances of men's bet 
This black ſhadow is ſtil 


actions with prejudice. 


obſerved to wait upon thoſe that have been the 


moſt illuſtrious for virtue, or remarkable for ſome 


kind of perfection; and to excel in either has becy 


made an unpardonable crime. | 


1. Cambyſes, Ling of Perſia, ſceing his bro. 
ther Smerdis draw a ſtronger bow than any of tlc 


ſoldiers in his army was able to do, was ſo cn. 
flamed with envy againſt him, that he cauſed him 
to be ſlain.” Herodot. I. 3. Pp. 137. Sabellic. Ex. 
J. 9. c. 2. p. 479. | 
2. In the reign of Tiberiys Cæſar, there was a 
portico at Rome that bowed outwards on one ſide W 
very much. A certain architect undertook to {c: Ml 
It right and ſtraight : he under-propped it every 


way on the upper part, and bound it about with 7 


thick cloths, and the ſkins and fleeces of ſheep, 
and then, with the help of many engines and amul. 
titude of hands, he reſtored it to its former up- 
rightneſs, contrary to the opinion of all men. Ii. 
berius admired the fact, and envied the man; ſo 
that though he gave him money, he forbad his 
name to be inſerted in the annals, and aſterwards 
baniſhed him the city. This famous artificer af. 
terwards preſented himſelf in the preſence of Ti- 
berius, with a glaſs he had privily about him; 
and while he implored the pardon of Tiberius, he 
threw the glaſs againſt the ground, which was 


. bruiſed and cruſhed together, but not broke, and 


which he ſtraight put 1ato its firſt form, hoping 
by this a& to have gained his good favour and 
grace. But Tiberius's envy ſtill increafed ; fo 
that he cauſed him to be ſlain ; adding, That 
if this art of malleable glaſs ſhould be practiſed, 
it would make gold and filver but cheap and in- 
conſiderable things ;” nor would he ſuffer his name 

to be put in the records. X7phil. p. 85. in Tiberii, 
Mag. Polymnem. 260. 


3. Maximianus, the Tyrant, through envy gf bs; 


the honours conferred on Conſtantine, and atiri- 
buted to him by the people, contributed all 
that a deſperate envy could invent, and a great 
virtue ſurmount. He firſt made him a General: 
an army which he ſent againſt the Sarmatians ( 
people extremely. furious) ſuppoſing he ther! 
ſhould loſe his life. The young Prince went 
thither, returned victorious, leading along witl 
him the Barbarian King in chains. It is added, 
that. this. direful Prince (excited by a molt arden! 
frenzy) on his return from this battle, engaged hin 
in a perilous: encounter with a lion, which he py 
Pole 
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poſely had cauſed to be let looſe upon him. But 
Conſtantine, victorious over Jions 45 well as men, 
ew this fell beaſt with his own hand, and im- 
preſſed an incomparable opinion in che minds of 
his ſoldiers, which caſily gave him pailage to the 
W throne, by the fame degrees which were prepared 
for his ruin. Cauſſ. II. C. tom. 1. l. 2. p. 55. 
4. Alexander the Great both envied and hated 
Perdiccas, becauſe he was warlike; Lyſimachus, 
S becauſe he was ſkilful in the arts of a General; 
and Selcucus, becauſe he was of great courage. 


He was offended with the liberality of Antigonus, 


che imperial dignity and authority of Attalus, and 
W che proſperous felicity and good fortune of Ptole- 
W meaus. lian. Var. Hiſt. l. 12. c. 16. p. 310. 

5. Alexander the Great being recovered of a 
& wound he had received, made a great feaſt for his 
friends, amongſt whom was Coragus a Macedo- 
nian, a man of great ſtrength, and renowned for 
his valour, who being heated with wine challenged 
Dioxippus the Athenian, a wreſtler, and who had 
W been crowned for many victories. It was accept- 
Wed, and the King himſelf appointed the day. Ma- 
Iny thouſands were mit, and the two champions 
Came to the place, Alexander himſelf and the 
Macedonians with their countryman, and the 
Trecians with their Dioxippus naked, and armed 
only with a club. Coragus armed at all points, 
Wbcing at ſome diſtance from his enemy, threw 
Wa javelin at him, which the other nimbly de- 
elined: then he ſought to wound him with a long 
ear, which the other broke in pieces with his 
lub: hereupon he drew his {word ; but his nimble 
ud ſtrong adverſary leaped upon him, threw him 
che ground, ſet his foot upon his neck, ad- 
aced his club, and looked on the ſpectators, as 
8 quring if he ſhould ſtrike ; when Alexander 
ommanded to {pare him : ſo the day ended with 
rea glory to Dioxippus. But the King depart- 
Wd, and from that day forward his mind was 
leenated from the vigor : he fell allo into the 
Envy of the court, and all the Macedonians ; 
bo at a feaſt privily put a gold cup under his 
eat, made a feigned and publick enquiry after 
, and then pretended to find it with him; a con- 
ourſe was about him, and the man, afflicted with 
ame, departed. When he came to his inn he 
Neat a letter to Alexander by his friends, wherein 
e related his innocency, and ſhewed the envious 
ilany that had been uſed to him: and that done, 
e cy bimſelf. Alexander upon natice of it la- 
aented him dead, whom he himſelf, as well as 
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others, had envied while alive. Dzodor. Sic. Bibl. 
J. 17. P. 371, 372. 


6. Hypatia of Alexandria, the daughter of 


Theon the philoſopher, had made ſuch progreſs in 
learning, that ſhe excelled all the philoſophers of 
her time, and not only ſuccecded in the ſchool of 
Plato, but allo explained the precepts and apho- 
riſms of all forts of philofophers ; ſo that a mighty 
confluence was made to her by all. ſuch as were 
defirous to improve themſelves in- philoſophy. 
She came into the knowledge and courts of 
Princes, where ſhe behaved herſelf with ſingular 
modeſty, and doubted not to preſent herſelf in 
publick amongſt the aflemblics of men, where, by 
reaſon of her gravity aud temperance of mind, 
ſhe was received by all forts. Till at laſt the 
long-ſupprefied flames of envy began to break 
forth; a number of malevolent and hot-brained 
men, whereof Petrus of the church of Ceſarea 
was the leader, ſeized upon her in her return 
home, pulled her out of her coach, carried her to 
the forementioned church, where, having ſtripped. 
her of her clothes, they tore her fleſh with ſharp 
ſhells till the died: then they pulled her in pieces, 
and carried her torn limbs unto a place called 
Cynaros, where they were burned. This deed 
was no {mall matter of infamy to Cyrillus the 
Biſhop, and to the whole church of Alexandria, 
Lenicer. Theatr. p. 365. Socrat. Eccliſ. Hiſt. I. 7. 
6. 15. P. 382. 

Plato and Xenophon were cotemporaries, 
both of them converſant in the ſame ſtudies of, 
Socratick wiſdom, both eminent perſons in their 
time, but ſuppoſed not to be very clear of this 
mal:gnant humour of envy ; in regard that though 
each of them did write much, and were other- 
wiſe known to one another, yet they neither of 
them have ſo much as mentioned the other in their 
writings. Sabell. Ex. J. 6. c. 9. pÞ 360. 

8. Theodofius the younger was deſirous to, en- 
large the city of Conſtantinople ;, and to that. 
purpole to take down a great part. of the wall. 


He committed the management. of this work to 


Cyrus the Prefect of the city, who, with great in- 
duſtry and celerity, built up the Cherſæan wall 
that reached from ſca to ſea, within the compals 
of ſixty days. The people of the city, who were. 
well pleaſed with the work, and the Prefect's ex- 
pedition therein, cried aloud, © Conſtantine built 
t.; and Cyrus had rebuilt it.“ For this only rea- 
ſon Cyrus became ſo hated, ſuſpected and envied 
by the Emperor, that hie cauſed him to be ſhaven, 
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and to enter into orders; and he was afterwards 
Biſhop of Smyrna. Zonar. Annal. tom. 3. p. 123. 


9. Caius Caligula the Emperor was fo poſſeſſed 
with that evil ſpirit of envy, that he took from 


the nobleſt perfonages in Rome their ancient 


characters of honour, and badges of their houſes : 
from Torquatus the chain or collar; from Cincin- 
natus the curled lock of hair: and from Cn. 
Pompeius (an illuſtrious perſon) the ſurname of 
Great, belonging to his family. As for King 
Ptolomæus (when he had both ſent for him out 
of his realm, and alſo honourably entertained 
him) he cauſed him to be flain on the ſudden, 
for no other reaſon; but that, as he entered into 
the theatre to behold the ſhews and games there 
exhibited, he perceived him to have turned the 
eyes of all the people upon him with the reſplen- 
dent brightneſs of his purple gown. All ſuch as 
were handſome, and had a thick head of hair 
grown out unto a comely length, as they came in 
his way he disfigured, caufing them to be ſhaved 
on the hinder part of their heads. Eſius Proculus 
{for his exceeding tall and portly perſonage, ſur- 
named Colofferos) he cauſed ſuddenly to be pull- 
ed down from the ſcaffold, where he ſat, into the 
lifts, and matched with a ſword-fencer, and at- 
terwards with one armed at all points; and when 
| He was victorious in both, he commanded him to 
be pinioned, and drefled in tattered clothes, to 
be led through the ſtreets, and ſhewed to the 
women, and at laſt to have his throat cut. To 
conclude, there was none of ſo baſe and abject a 
condition, nor of ſo mean eſtate, whoſe advanta- 
ges and good parts he did not depreciate. Sueton. 
J. 4. c. 35. P. 185. 1 

to. We read of a rich man in Quintiltan, that 
was poſſeſſed with this evil diſeaſe to that ſtrange 
height and degree, that he is ſaid to have poi- 
ſoned the flowers in his garden, for this end, that 


his neighbour's bees might get no more honey 


there. Burton's Melanch. part 1. § 2. Pp. 94. 
Quintil. Declam. 13. : 

11. When Richard the Firſt, and Philip of 
France were fellow- ſoldiers together at the ſiege 
of Acon in the Holy Land; and Richard had ap- 
proved himſelf to be the more valiant man, inſo- 


much that all mens eyes were fixed upon him, it ſo 


galled the heart of King Philip, that he was ſcarce 
able to bear the glory of Richard, but cavilled at 


all his proceedings, and fell at length to open de- 


fiance; nor could he contain any longer, but out 
| X 6 | | 
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ot very envy haſting home, he invaded his teri, 
tories, and proclaimed open war. Burton's Me. 


lanch. part 1.\ 2. p. 86. 


C. HA f. XVIII. 
Of the Modeſty of ſome Men and Women, 


LUTARCH, in his book upon this are. 
ment, hath an excellent ſimilitude: * That 

as thiſtles, though noxious things in themſelves, Þ 
are uſually figns of an excellent ground wherein 
grow; ſo baſhfulneſs, though many times a 
weakneſs and betrayer of the mind, is yet gene- 
rally an argument of a ſoul ingeniouſly and virt. x 
collect as much from 
many of the following examples; and pity thoſe 
whoſe fate had been kinder, if their diſpoſition Þ 


they 
ouſly inclined.” We may 


had been more forward. 


Modeſty is one of the chiefeſt moral virtues Þ 
in itſelf, and an excellent ſtock to graft all others 
on. Other qualifications have their abatement Þ 
agreeable to their uſe deſigned, and the opinion 
the world has of their owners; but modeſty is 23 
virtue which never feels the weight of cenſure; 
for it filences envy by meriting efteem, and is 
beloved, commended and approved whereſoever 
it is found. It is the trueſt glaſs to drefs by, 
the choiceſt director of our diſcourſes, and a ſure 
It gives rules in form- 
ing our looks, geſtures and converſations ; and 
has obtained ſuch an eſteem among the judicious, 
that though mode or art be wanting, it will either 
cover, excuſe or ſupply all defects; becauſe it is 
guarded by an averſion to what is criminal, an 


guide in all our actions. 


utter diflike of what is offenſive, and a contempt 
of what 1s abſurd, foohſh or ridiculous. 


orfeited their modeſty 


a drunkard is a better ſermon againſt that vice, 
than the beſt that was ever preached upon the 
ſubject. nnn 


1. In anno 1639, there was a great Lord f 


Japan, who having had an exact ſearch made fol 
all the 


young, handfome girls in his province s 
be diſpoſed into his Lady's ſervice, found 0 Be 
whom he was fo taken with, that he made her i" 
25 EY cConcubine. Wl 


It is the 
eat ornament of both ſexes ; for thoſe that have 
leſty, are reckoned among the 
_ worthleſs, that will never come to any thing but 
ſhame, ſcandal and deriſion: and indeed the de- 
formity of immodeſty well conſidered is inſtruction Wn 
enough, from the ſame reaſon, that the fight of 


* 
4 
ö 
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concubine. She was the daughter of a poor 
ſoldier's widow, who, hoping to make ſome ad- 
vantage of her daughter's good fortune, wrote 
her a long letter, wherein ſhe exprefled her 
neceſſitous condition, and how ſhe was forced to 
ſue to her for relief. While the daughter was 
reading this letter, her Lord came into the room, 
when ſhe, being aſhamed to diſcover her mother's 
poverty, endeavoured to hide the letter from him; 


FILE 

. * 

* 

1 4 . 
. 4 


yet could ſhe not convey it away fo, but that he 
perceived it. The diſorder he obſerved in her 


W countenance made him ſuſpect ſomething of de- 

ſign; ſo that he preſſed her to ſhew him the 
letter: but the more 1mportunate he was, the 
more unwilling ſhe was to ſatisfy him. And 
E perceiving there was no way to avoid it, ſhe thruſt 
it into her mouth with ſuch precipitation, that, 
chinking to ſwallow it down, it choaked her. 
This fo incenſed the Lord, that he immediately 
& commanded her throat to be cut, whereby they 
only diſcovered the mother's poverty, and the 
daughter's innocency. He was ſo moved thereat, 
chat he could not forbear expreſſing it by tears: 
Wand it being not in his power to make any other 
demonſtration of his affection to the deceaſed, he 


Went for the mother, who was maintained amongſt 


Whis other ladies, with all imaginable reſpect. 


7 onig, ib. 
2. In the ſpeech which Cyrus made to his ſons, a 


Hou,“ faith he, „ defire to take me by the 
Wand, or to ſee my eyes, let him come whilſt I 
Preathe: but after I am dead, and ſhall be covered, 
require you, my fons, that my body be not un- 
ered, nor looked upon by you, or any other 
cron.” Aenopb. I. 8. 
3. Lucius Craſſus, when, according tothe cuſtom 
fall candidates, he was compelled to go about 
ee Forum, as a ſuppliant to the people, he could 
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Pcævola, a grave wiſe man, and his father-in-law ; 
nad therefore he beſought him to leave him, while 
ee vas about a fooliſh buſineſs, having more re- 
eience to his dignity and preſence, than he had 
elpedt to his white gown; in which it was the 
atom for them to appear, who were ſuitors to the 
eoople for any office in the commonwealth. Val. 
Nx. J. 4. c. 5. p. 113. 

4. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Rome from the ci- 
of Greece, to complain of injuries done them 
hp, King of Macedon; and when the affair 
Noz. VII. 


$ 
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Aandelſto's Travels, ib. Varenii Deſcriptio Regni 


Wittle before his death, we read this: „“ If any of 


ever be brought to do it in the preſence of Q. 
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was diſcuſſed in the Senate betwixt Demetrius, the 
ſon of Philip, and the ambaſſadors, Demetrius 
ſeemed to have no way of defence for ſo many 
faults as were objected to his father with truth 
enough ; whereupon, out of ſhame, he bluſhed 
exceedingly : the Senate of Rome, moved with the 
modeſty of Demetrius, acquitted both him and his 
father of the accuſations. Fulgo/. J. 8. c. 1. Pp. 944. 
5. Certain fiſhermen of Coos drawing up their 
nets, ſome Mileſian ſtrangers agreed with them 
for their draught, whatſoever it ſhould prove: it 
fell out that they drew up a table of gold, where- 
upon a conteſt grew betwixt the fiſhermen and 
the buyers; which terminated in a war be- 
twixt both the cities, in favour of their citizens. 
At laſt it was reſolved to conſult the oracle of 
Apollo, who anſwered, © They ſhould ſend the ta- 
ble to that man whom they thought the wiſeſt;“ 
whereupon it was {ent to Thales, the Mileſian: 
Thales ſent it to Bias, ſaying, © He was witer than 
himſelf;“ Bias ſent it to another wiſer than he, and 
ſo it was poſted from one to another, till ſuch time 
as it returned to Thales again; who at length lent it 
from Miletum to Thebes, to be conſecrated to the 
Iſmenian Apollo. Plut. Paral. p. 80. in Solon. 
Val. Max. I. 4. c. 1. p. 100. 
6. The Mileſian virgins were in times paſt taken 
wich a ſtrange diſtemper, of which the cauſe could 
not then be found out; for all of them had a 
defire of death, and a furious itch of ſtrangling 
themſelves : many finiſhed their days this way in 
private: neither the prayers nor tears of their pa- 
rents, nor the conſolation of their friends pre- 
vailed any thing; but being more ſubtle and witty 
than thoſe that were ſet to obſerve them, they daily 
thus died by their own hands. It was therefore 
thought that this dreadtul thing came to pats by 
the expreſs will of the gods, and was greater than 
could be provided againſt by human induſtry. 
At laſt, according to the advice of a wile man, 
the council ſet forth this edict: That every ſuch 


virgin as from thencetorth ſhould lay violent hands 


upon herſelf, ſhould, dead as ſhe was, be carried 
ſtark naked along the market- place.“ By which 
means not only they were reſtrained from killing 
themſelves, but alſo their deſire of dying was ut- 
terly extinguiſhed. A ſtrange thing, that thoſe 
who trembled not at death, the moſt formidable 
of all things, ſhould yet (through an innate mo- 
deſty) not be able to conceive in their minds, 
much leſs endure a wrong to their modeſty, though 
dead. Purcb. Pilg. I. 5. c. 17. p. 379. | 


Oo 7. Al- 
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7. Alvilda, the beautiful daughter of Suiardus, 
King of the Goths, is ſaid to be of ſo great mo- 
deſty, that uſually covering her face with the veil, 
ſhe ſuffered it not to be ſeen of any man. Zuing. 
vol, 1. J. 1. p. 89. Olaus Magnus, in l. 5. c. 18. p. 89. 

8. King Henry the Sixth of England was ſo 
modeſt, that when in a Chriſtmas, a ſhew of wo- 
men was preſented before him with their naked 
breaſts laid out, he preſently departed. Baker's 
Chron. p. 287. | 

9. One of the Athenians of decrepid age came 
into the theatre at Athens to behold the plays : 
and when none of the citizens received him into 
any ſeat, by chance he came to the place where 
fat the Lacedemonian ambafladors ; who, moved 
with the age of the man, in reverence to his years 
and hoary hairs, roſe up, and placed him in an 
honourable ſeat amongſt them; which when the 
people beheld, with a loud applauſe they approved 
the modeſty of another city. At which one of 
the ambaſſadors ſaid, “It appears that the Athe- 
nians do underſtand what 1s to be done, but they 
neglect the practice of it.” Val. Max. I. 4. c. 5. 

- 133. 
8 10. Diodorus Cronus, abiding in the court of 
Ptolemęeus Soter, had ſome logical queſtions and 
fallacies propounded to him by Stilpon, which, 
when he could not anſwer directly, the King re- 
proached him both for that and other things: he 
alſo heard himſelf called Cronus, by way of jeer 
and abuſe ; whereupon he roſe from the feaſt : 
and when he had wrote an oration upon that 

ueſtion whereat he had been moſt ſtumbled, he 
died through an exceſs of modeſty and ſhame. 
Ta, l. 2. p. 60, 61, Pu. J. 7. e. 53. P. 185. 
Fulgeſ. J. . c. 12. p. 1325. | 

11. C. Terentius Varro had almoſt ruined the 
republick by his raſh fight with Hannibal, at 
Cannus; but the ſame man, when his Dictator- 
{hip was proffered him, both by the Senate and 
people, did abſolutely refuſe it : by the modeſty 
of which act of his he ſeemed to redeem his for- 
mer miſcarriage, and cauſed men to transfer that 
calamity to the anger of the. gods ; but to im- 
pute his modeſty to himſelf. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 5. 
p. 112. | 

12. C. Julius Cæſar was aſſaulted in the Senate by 
many ſwords; and having received, by the hands 
of the parricides, twenty-three wounds upon his 
body, yet, even in death, had a reſpe& to 
modeſty, for he pulled down his gown on both 
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hands of the Saracens : there was alſo brought Þ $ 


fides with his hands, that fo he might fall the more 
decently. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 5. p. 113. = 
13. Caſſander gave command for the ſlaying of 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, 
which, ſo ſoon as the executioner had acquainted 
her with, ſhe took ſpecial care fo to wrap up her. 
ſelf in her clothes, that when ſhe ſhould fall, n)» 
part of her body might be ſeen uncovered, bu: 
what did become the modeſty of a matron, x 
Fulgoſ. l. 4. c. 5. p. 514. 1 
14. Michael, Emperor of Conſtantinople, hay. 
ing been ever victorious in war, yet being once 
beaten in battle by the Bulgarians, was ſo exceed. Þ 
ingly aſhamed of his diſgrace, that he reſigned the 
empire, and betook himſelf to a private and ſoli. 
tary life for the remainder of his days. Fu/z;, x 
b «6:45 $5 FT 56" „ "8 
15. That was a modeſty worthy of eternal 
praiſe in Godfrey of Bulloign. By the univerſal 
conſent of the whole army he was ſaluted King 
of Jeruſalem, upon the taking of it out of the] 


him a crown of gold, ſparkling with jewels, to be 
ſet upon his head; but he put it by, ſaying, « I RX 
was moſt unfit for him who was a mortal man, 
a ſervant, and a finner, to be there crowned wih 
gems and gold, where Chriſt, the Son of God, 
who made heaven and earth, was crowned with 
thorns.” Fulgeſ. I. 4. c. 5. P. 527. 5 

16. M. Scaurus was the light and glory of he 
country. He at ſuch time as the Cimbrians hal 
beat the Romans at the river Atheſis, and that tv 
ſon was amongſt them who fled towards the city, 
ſent his ſon this word, * That he ſhould muci 
more willingly meet with his bones after he hal 
been killed in fight, than to ſee him guilty «Bl 
ſuch horrible cowardice in flight. And theretore, 
that if he had any kind of modeſty remaining u 
him, degenerate as he was, he ſhould ſhun the 
ſight of his diſpleaſed father.” Upon this news fron 
the father, the ſon's modeſty was ſuch, that na 
preſuming to ſhew himſelf in his fight, he became 
more valiant againſt himſelf than the enemy, a 
ſlew himſelf with his own ſword. Val. Max. l. „ 
c. 8. p. 154. | = 

17. Cornelius, a Senator, ſhed many tears 1p 
a full Senate, when Corbulo called him ball 
Oſtridge. Seneca admireth that ſuch a man, v9 


in all things elſe had ſhewed himſelf ſo coi 1 


rageouſly oppoſite againſt other injuries, loſt 


conſtancy for one ridiculous ſaying, which * 1 


- 


have been ſmothered in laughter : but this blow 
© was rather given him by imagination, and a dee 
WT apprehenſion of ſhame, than by the tongue of his 


* 4 þ 
. 
* 

* 
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enemy. Senec. de Conſtant. Cauſſ. C... . 1. 
. 47) 48. Sh 
= 18. Archytas did ever preſerve a ſingular mo- 
S deſty. In his ſpeech, as well as in all other his be- 
T haviour, he ſhunned all kind of obſcenity in words; 
and when there was a neceſſity ſometimes of ſpeak - 
ing more plainly, he was ever filent, and wrote 
upon the wall what ſhould have been {aid, but 
could never be perſuaded to pronounce it. lian, 
ar. Hiſt. I. 14. c. 19. p. 406. | 

| 19. We read of many who, through modeſty 


have been ſo diſappointed, that they were forced to 
old their tongues. Thus Cicero writes of Curio, 
chat being to plead in a cauſe before the Senate, 
he utterly forgot what to ſay. Alſo Theophraſ- 
tus being to ſpeak before the people of Athens, 
vas on a ſudden ſo deprived of memory, that he 
remained ſilent. The ſame happened to the 
famous Demoſthenes, in the preſence of Kin 
y Philip; to Herodes Atticus, before M. Antonius; 
and to Lyſias the ſophiſt, being to make an 
Woration to Severus the Emperor. Nor are we 
ignorant that the like misfortune hath befallen 
divers excellent perſons in our times: and amongſt 
others to Bartholomæus Sozzinus, who went from 
Rome in the name of Pope Alexander, to con- 
Woratulate the Republic of Sienna, but was not 
Wable to ſpeak what he had premeditated. Donat. 
Hin. Mirab. I. 3. c. 13. p. 188. 
20. Martia, daughter of Varro, was one of the 
aareſt wits in her time, was ſkillful in all arts; 
ee in painting ſhe had a peculiar excellency : not- 
Mh{nding which, ſhe could never be drawn to 
ant a man naked, leſt ſhe might offend againſt 


=" 2 of modeſty. Cauſſ. Treat. of Paſſions, 
SSD. 82. | | 


HAP. XIX. 


oy the Impudence, and Shameleſs Behaviour of many 
Ip Perſons. 


| - „ many are deterred from ſome kind of 
1 praiſe-worthy actions, through a natural 
aoceſty and baſhfülneſs that attends them: fo on 


e other fide ſome perſons of evil inclinations are 
1 by the ſa 


me means reſtrained from diſhoneſt and 


and fear, when they were to ſpeak publickly, - 
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unſeemly things. But when once the foul is de- 
ſerted of this guardian, and (as I may call it) a 
kind of tutelar angel to it, there is nothing ſo 
uncomely or juſtly reproveable, but the man of a 
braſen forehead will adventure upon. 


1. This year, 1407, faith Doctor Fuller, a 


ſtrange accident (if true) happened ; take it as 


an Oxford antiquary is pleaſed to relate it to us: 
One John Argentine, a ſcholar of Oxford, came 
and challenged the whole Univerſity of Cambridge 
to diſpute with him. What his fortune in this im- 
modelt attempt was, is not remembered, nor him- 
{elf after found advanced, either in church or 
commonwealth. Alſo in 1531, and the twenty- 
fourth of King Henry the Eighth, came two Ox- 


ford men, George Throckmorton and John Aſch- 


well to Cambridge, challenging all that Univerſity 
to diſpute with them on theſe queſtions : 


An Jus Civile fit præſtantius Medicind? 


An Mulier morti condemnata, & bis ſuſpenſa, 
ruptis laqueis, tertio ſuſpendi debeat ? 


Five Cambridge-men undertook the diſputation, 
viz, John Redman, Nicholas Ridley, John Rokeſ- 
by, Elizæus Price and Griffith Tregard. Repair- 
ing to the ſchool, theſe diſputants ſo preſſed 
Throckmorton, that finding him to fail, they fol- 
lowed their advantage, and would never ſuffer 
him to recover himſelf. Wherefore Aſchwell his 


partner, who was to anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 
g himſelf fick; who, 


declined it, by diſſemblin 
had he not been ſick of a conceited ſoul, had 
never come thither on that occafion. Fuller, 
Hiſt. Com. p. 64 and 105, | 

2. Philip Melancthon had given unto him many 
pieces of ancient coin in filver and gold, divers 
of which he uſed to part with to ſuch as came to 
view them. One time he had got together a 
great heap of them, which, for the impreſſion, 
inſcriptions, and images, were moſt pleaſing to 
him. Theſe he ſhewed to a foreigner that came 
to viſit him; and perceiving that he was much 


delighted with the contemplation and ſight of 
them, he bade him chooſe out one or two of thoſe 


he was moſt taken with, and did moſt chiefly 
defire : “ deſire them all,” faid the ſtranger. 
Now, although Philip was offended with ſo im- 
modelt and impudent a deſire, yet he parted with 
them all, that he might ſatisfy the covetouſneſs 


of a ſhameleſs ſpectator. Zuing. Tbeatr. vol. 1. 
J. 1. p. 89. 
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3. C. Caligula, the Roman Emperor, did en- 
creaſe the barbarity of his actions, by the atro- 
city of his words. He uſed to ſay, that there 
was nothing in his nature that he did ſo much 
approve of, and for which he eſteemed himſelf fo 
praiſe-worthy, as his ſhameletflneſs. Sueton. I. 4. 
c. 29. Pp. 182. | ; 
4. It was concluded by Richard the Third (then 
Protector) and his council, that Doctor Shaw 
fould, in a ſermon at Paul's-Croſs, ſignify to the 
people, that neither King Edward himſelf, nor 
the Duke of Clarence were lawfully begotten, nor 
the children of the Duke of York, but begotten 
in adultery upon the Ducheſs their mother: and 
alſo that the Lady Lucy was verily the wife of 
King Edward, and ſo the Prince, and the reſt of 
the King's children, were all baſtards. Accord- 
ingly this ſhameleſs Doctor next Sunday took for 
his text, “ Baſtard flips ſhall not take deep root:“ 
and thence proceeded as he was directed. It 
was alſo ordered, that the Protector ſhould come 
in as by accident, when he was to ſay theſe words 
following: But the Lord Protector, the very 
noble Prince, the ſpecial pattern of knightly 
proweſs, as well in all princely behaviour, as in 
the lineaments and favour of his viſage, repreſent- 
eth the very face of the noble Duke his father: 
this is the father's own figure, this is his own 
countenance, the very print of his viſage, the 
very ſure undoubted image, the plain expreſs 
likeneſs of that noble Duke.” But it fell out, 
that, through over-much haſte, he had ſpoken all 
this before the Protector came in; yet beholding 
him coming, he tuddenly left the matter in hand, 
and began to repeat thoſe words again: This 
is the very noble Prince;” and fo on. But the 
people were fo far from crying King Richard,” 
that they ſtood as if they had been turned into 
ſtones, for wonder of this ſhameful fermon. 
But the preacher that had ſo little ſhame at the 
preſent, had enough of it after; for the ſermon 
being ended, he went home, and never after durſt 
look out, but kept out of fight like an owl: and 
enquiring of an old friend what people talked of 
him, he was anſwered, „That every mouth was 
againſt him ;” which fo ſtruck him to the heart, 
that within a few days after he died. Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 453, 454- 

5. L. Antoninus Commodus, the Emperor, was 
of that impudent and ſhameleſs behaviour, that he 
would fit and drink in the very Senate-houſe, in 
. . preſence of the Senators, clothed in women's ap- 
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P. 151, 


« ye Athenian Ambaſſadors, wherein it is that | 


rar ; and renouncing his own name, he called 
imſelf Hercules, and the fon of Jupiter. Peze], 
Mellific. Hift . tom. 2. p. 200, 201. 3P 

6. Luther relates, that Carolaſtad was pro- 
moted Doctor of Divinity eight years before he 
had read any of the Bible; and that afterward;, 
conferring the degree of Doctor on one at Wit. 
tenberg, he made this ſpeech, ** Here I ſtand 
and do promote this man; and I know I do n« 
rightly therein, and that thereby I do commit 1 
mortal fin; but I do it for the gain of tw, 
gilders, which I get by him.“ Luther. Collog, Men. 


7. Demochares came with others as the Athe. 
nian Ambaſlador to King Philip of Macedon, 
who gave them a gracious audience: and at ti: 
concluſion thereof, “ Tell me,” ſaid the Kings, 


may gratify the Athenians ?** Demochares, wh 
had an inſolent tongue, immediately replied, Mm 
&« If,” ſaid he, “thou wilt hang thyſelf.” Philip 
paſſed over this great impudence ; and havin; 
diſmiſſed him, he ſaid to the reſt, © You may tell 
the Athenians, that they are much the meaner 
perſons who cannot forbear to ſpeak ſuch things, i 
than they who can patiently receive them.” Brian. 
Facetiar. l. 3. c. 57. P. 255. 

8. There was one, who being of that mind, 
that there was nothing ſo honeſt as to crave and 
receive, begged of Archelaus, King of Macedon, 
(as he fat at ſupper) that cup of gold out of 
which the King himſelf drank. The King called 
unto his Page that waned on him, and command- 
ed him to give the ſaid cup unto Euripides 
who fat at the board ; and withal caſting his eye 
earneſtly upon the impudent perſon who had 
craved it: As for you, fir,” ſaid he, “ you are 
worthy for your aſking to go without; but Eur. 
pides deſerveth to have, though he aſketh not. 
Plut. Moral. p. 167. | 4 


CHAP. XX. 


Of YJealouſy, and how flrangely ſome - have been 
affected with it. 


ONAVENTURE fitting at a table, and look- 
ing earneſtly upon a beautiful woman there 
prefent, was aſked by herhuſband,why he ſo gazed! 
He anſwered, ** That he admired at the excellen- 


cy of the Creator, by contemplating the beau 
0 


— 


of the creature; and that if mortals were ſo ami- 
| able, how lovely ſhould we be at the reſurrec- 
W cion ?” This was an example, faith Boſchier, that 
Was rather to be admired than imitated, ſuitable 
co the golden age, and not this preſent iron age 
of the world, wherein Jury may be compared 
co the Indian arrows, ſo envenomed, that if they 
prick the ſkin it 1s very dangerous, but it they 
draw blood, it is irrecoverably deadly: the firſt 
motions that ariſe from this root of bitterneſs 
have their evil effects; but where the diſeaſe is 
improyed, it empoiſons all our comforts, and 
throws us headlong into the moſt tragical refolu- 
tions. 
1. Juſtina was the faireſt and moſt beautiful 
Lady of her time that was to be found in the 
whole city of Rome; ſhe was married to a rich 
man, but hair-brained and furious; and he ſuſ- 
pected her to have {mall care of her honour, up- 
on no other ground than that he beheld her ſo 
excellent, and ſo perfectly beautiful. One day as 
W ſhe ſtooped down to pull off her ſhoe, the crucl 
wretch, ſeized with a furious fit of jealouſy, and 
diſcovering her wonderful white neck all open, 
ſuddenly drew his ſword, and at one blow ſe— 


a coo ©. CT,ck cnc. cuac_s 
* 


BS /. 1. c. 53. P. 236. 
2:. Jane Queen of Spain, mother to the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth and Ferdinand, was ſo 
W extremely jealous of King Philip her huſband, 
chat ſhe ſuffered him to have no reſt or quiet, but 
W inceſſantly fo afflicted him, that it was concluded 
me ſhortened his days, and withal brought her- 
(elf to that weakneſs of mind, that ſhe loſt all 
judgment to diſcern of any matters that were pro- 
= rounded to her. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 2. 
(. 34. P. 146. | 
3. Phanus had a wife whole virtue he held 
= oncwhat ſuſpected, and to prevent her adul- 
eres, he cauſed the gate of his houſe to be ſo 
made, that at the opening thereof it ſhould make 
2 great noiſe : but the unchaſte woman received an 


adulterer into her boſom, by untiling the roof of 


2 the houſe; which being known to the neighbours, 
ir became proverbial : * The gate of Phanus.” So 
weis it that where jealouſy cloſes one door, it 
obens two. Era/m. Adag. p. 363. Bruſen. Facetiar. 
. 4. c. 1. P. 259. | 
4. Johannes Fagubienſis was by nature exceed- 

e ing jealous, and he found out aſubtilty moſt wor- 
yy of a jealous coxcomb ; for he cauted himſelf 


0 — caſtrated, with this deſign, that if from 
; O. 7. | | i 


vered it from her ſhoulders. Camer. Oper. Subci/. 
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thenceforth his wite ſhould conceive, he might be 
palpably convinced of her diſhoneſty. Zuing. 
vol. 1. J. 1. Pp. 81. 

5. When Xerxes had been ſhametully beaten 
by the Greeks, he lay at Sardis, and there gave 
himſelf oyer to the love of the wife of his own 
brother Maſiſtes: but ſuffering a repulſe by her 
virtue, married his own fon Darius to the daugh- 
ter of this woman called Artaynta, hoping by 
that means to find occaſion of ſuch familiarities 
as might work his deſire. But whether the mo- 
ther did ſtill reject him, or the beauty of the 
daughter allure him, he ſoon after fell in love 
with his own ſon's wife. This young lady hav- 
ing once deſired the King to give her the garment 
which he then wore, being wrought by his own 
wife, cauſed the Queen Ameſtris to be jealous of 


her huſband's converſation with her, which ſhe: 


imputed not ſo much to the beauty of the daugh- 
ter, as to the ſubtilty of the mother, againſt 
whom thereupon ſhe conceived an extreme ha- 
tred. And at a royal feaſt, when the cuſtom was 
that the King ſhould grant her requeſt, ſhe craved 
that the wife of Matiſtes might be given to her 
diſpoſal. The barbarous King granted what the 
deſired: and ſending for his brother, perſuaded 
him to put away the wite he now had, and to 
take one of his daughters in her ſtead. Maſiſtes 
refuſed : and after being reviled and threatened by 
Xerxes, he returned home, where he found his 


wife moſt butcherly mangled by Ameſtris the 


Queen, who had cauſed her noſe, lips, ears, tongue 
and breaſts to be cut off. Here dot. l. 9. p. 553. 
Dinoth. Memorab. 1. 5. p. 371. 

6. Of all Barbarians the Perſians are ſaid to be 
the moſt jealous, keeping up with great ſtrict- 
neſs, not only their wives, but alſo their concu— 
bines and ſlaves; ſo that if they go abroad, they 
are carried in a cloſe litter. I his was not un- 
known to Themiſtocles; fo that by this means 
he was ſafely and unperceivedly conveyed to the 
Perſian court, through the midſt of the Perfians 


themſelves, to whom he had been ſo deadly an 


enemy. Cel. Rbod. Antig. Led. l. 18. c. 18. 
P 448. Plut. in Tbemiſt. p. 125. 

A rich man of Baſil fell into a cruel jea- 
louſy of his wife, a virtuous perſon, upon this 
ſight occaſion ; he had thrown off a pair of ſilk 
garters, becauſe they were grown old, and as he 
thought, no longer fit for his wear: his wife t6ok 
them up, and in his preſence gave them to a ſer- 
vant who chanced then to be preſent. The ſer; 
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vant thankfully received them, and fitted them 
to his legs, Upon which the jealous huſband 
thought all that was ill of his wife, and the devil 


encreaſing his unjuſt ſuſpicion, upon a Sunday, 


while the reſt of his family were at church, he 
ruſhes upon his wife with his drawn ſword, ac- 
cuſes her of adultery, and, without hearing her 
reply, immediately flew her. The murder was 
ſcarce committed, when repenting of what he had 
done, he was ſeized with ſuch extremity of for- 
row, that he grew weary of his life. He therefore 
wrote down, that, “by the inftigation of Satan, 
moved with falſe-fuſpicions, he had murdered his 
innocent wife,” and having tied this note to his 
left arm, he threw himſelf headlong from the top 
of his houſe into the ſtreer, by which fall he died, 
Len. Theat. p. 483, 484. 

8. ſonuſes, a great Baſſa of the Turks, upon 
an overthrow of the Chriſtians, beheld, amongſt 
other captives then taken, the Lady Manto, atnoft 
beautiful! Greek, as much ſurpaſſing all other the 
companions ot her misfortune in lovelineſs, ag the 
ſun doth the letter ſtars. Jonuſes with this one 
vie was himſelf taken priſoner, and finding her 
oveward perfections no leſs graced with inward 
yirtues, and her honourable mind anſwerable to 
her rare features, he took her to wife, honouring 
her far above all the reſt of his wives and concu- 


bines; and ſhe again in all dutiful loyalty, ſought 


to pleaſe him. For a ſpace ſhe lived in all 
worldly felicity and bliſs, not much inferior to 


one of the great Sultaneſſes. But not long after, 


the Baſſa, more amorous of her perſon than con- 
fdent of her virtues, and after the manner of 
ſenſual men, ſtill fearing left that which ſo much 
pleaſed himſelf, gave no leſs contentment to 
others alfo, began to have her in diſtruſt, although 
he ſaw no great cauſe more than his own con- 
ceit, grounded upon the exceſs of his own liking ; 
which mad humour of itſelf ſtill more and more 
increaſing in him, he became ſo froward and 
imperious, that nothing ſhe could fay or do 
could now pleaſe or content him, but he till 
thought ſome one or other to be partakers with 
him. Thus he tormented himſelf and her with 
his own paſſionate diftruſt : until at length the 


fair lady grieved to fee herſelf, thus without caule, 


ſuſpected, and wearied with the infolent pride 
of her peeviſh huſband, determined fecretly to 
depart from him, and to return again into her 
own country. Her purpoſe ſhe difcovered to one 


of her eunuchs, to whom ſhe had alſo delivered 


6. a 


certain letters, to be by him conveyed unto ſuch 
of her friends, whoſe help ſhe was to uſe in her 
intended flight, Theſe letters the falſe eunuch 
opened, and for the more clear manifeſtation of 
the matter, delivered them unto the Baſſa his 
maſter : who therewith enraged, and calling her 
unto him, forthwith in his fury with a dagger 
ſtabbed her to che heart, and fo, together with 
the death of his love, cured himſelf of fo tor. 
menting a jealouſy, Knowle's Turk. Hift. p. 557, 

9. Leontius, an Athenian Philoſopher, had a 
daughter called Athenias, of admirable beauty, 
and ſingular wit. The father, with a ſacred preſage 
of her good fortune, had left his whole eſtate to 
others, and at his death only bequeathed to her 
an hundredcrowns; ſaying, That her beauty would 
be ſufficient for her. Upon this occaſion ſhe falls 
out with them, and was thereupon by them forced 
to Conſtantinople. Then it was that ſhe infi- 
miated herſelf, and commended her cauſe to Pul- 
cheria the Emperor's ſiſter, whom ſhe fo much 
pleaſed, that hearing ſhe was a virgin, ſhe cauſcd 
her to be baptized, named her Eudoxia, and 
married her to her brother Theodoſius, the Em- 
peror, with whom ſhe could do all things. This 
was her afcent, now hear her fall : upon the day 
of Epiphany, as the Emperor returned from 
church with great pomp and magnificence, a cer- 
tain countryman, a ſtranger, accoſted Theodoſius 
(who was of moſt eaſy acceſs) and preſented him 
with an apple of an extraordinary ſize, eſteemed 
at that time a rare fruit : the Emperor received 
it gratefully, and commanded to give the good 
man preſently to the value of an hundred and 
fifty crowns. - As ſoon as he was returned to the 
palace, he goes to viſit the Empreſs, and full of 
Joy gave her the fair preſent for a great rarity. 
The good Empreſs having underſtood that Pauli- 
nus, a great favourite of Theodoſius, kept his bed 
ſick of the gout, to pleaſe and comfort him, had 
ſent him the apple, not mentioning from whom 
ſhe had received it. Paulinus was ſeized with ſo 
great a joy, at ſuch a favour from a perſon ſo 
eminent, that the contentment he received, charm- 
ed at that time the pain of his gout. He ſo 
admired this goodly fruit, that he judged it wor- 
thy of imperial hands, and forthwith he ſent 
to the Emperor, excuſing himſelf through his in- 
diſpoſition, that he was not himſelf the meſlen- 
ger. Theodoſius knew the apple which he bad 
very lately put into the Empreſs's hands, where- 
upon a furious jealouſy began to lay hold on his 
gentle 
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gentle ſpirit ; he inſtantly ſends for Eudoxia, and, 
| to ſound her heart, demanded what was become 
of the fair apple he had given her? The poor 
Princeſs was overtaken : ſomething appeared on 
the brow of her huſband, whereby the perceived 
that his ſoul was not in its ordinary ſituation: the 
therefore declined entreaty, and thinking to under- 
prop her innocency with a lie, ſaid ſhe had eaten 
the apple. The Emperor urged her upon this 
anſwer ; ſhe, who already was involved, plunged 
herſelf further into the ſnare, and that ſhe might not 
ſeem a liar, ſwore by the life and health of her 
huſband ſhe had eaten it. He, to convince her of 
this impudence, drew the fatal fruit out of his 
cabinet. The Empreſs, at the ſight of it turned 
pale, and was ſo confounded, ſhe had not courage 
enough to ſpeak one word. Theodofius retired 
in an inſtant, with his heart drenched in gall and 
bitterneſs : the poor Eudox1a, on the other fide, 
poured herſelf into tears, without comfort. The 
Prince Paulinus, who knew nothing of what had 
paſſed, was that night put to death, without any 
form of proceſs. When the Empreſs was ac- 
quainted with his ſudden and unexpected death, 
ſhe then well faw that the Emperor was tainted 
with the venom of jealoſy. Eudoxia was removed 
from council and management of affairs, deprived 
of the Imperial bed, and went a voyage to Paleſ- 
tine to fatisfy her devotion. . Lip. Monit, l. 1. 
c. 3. p. 51. Pezel. Meliific. Fiſt. tom. 5. p. 292. 
10. Theodebert, King of France, married Due- 
tera. She was a widow before, and had by her 
W former huſband a moſt beautiful daughter, which 
W {he took along with her. It was not long ere the 
Queen ſuſpected that her daughter had ſtolen the 
heart of her huſband from her ; and though there 
was no ſuch thing, yet to ſtrong was her jealouſy, 
that her maternal affection gave place to it, and 
without admitting of any leiſure, wherein a diſ- 
covery of the truth might be made, ſhe cauſed the 
young Lady to be flain. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 5. c. 8. 
P. 656, 657. | 
11. Hippocrates, the Phyſician, had a ſmack of 
this diſeaſe: for when he was to go from home 
s far as Abdera, and ſome other remote cities of 
Ceeece, he wrote to his friend Dionyſius to over- 
ee his wife in his abſence, although ſhe lived in 
his bouſe with her father and mother, who he 
ew would have a care of her; yet that would 
ot ſatisfy his jealouſy, he would have his eſpecial 
end Dionyfivs to dwell in his houſe with her 
he time of his peregrination, and to obſerve 
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her behaviour how ſhe carried herſelf in ker huſ- 


band's abſence, and that ſhe did not luſt after 
other men; „for a woman had need to have an 
overſeer,” ſaith he, to keep her honeſt ; they 
are bad by nature, and lightly given, an4 if not 
curbed 1n time, as an unpruned tree, they will be 
full of wild branches.” lippocrat. Epi. ad Dio- 
ny/. Ep. : : 5 

12. Procris having a jealous ſuſpicion of her 
huſband Cephalus, that he was enflamed with the 
love of ſome other woman, followed him into the 
woods and fields where he went a hunting. She 
hid herſelf in a buth, that ſhe might privily ob- 
ſerve what her huſband did; and ſtirring in th 
buſh where ſhe was, Cephelus, ſuppoſing it was 
ſome wild beaft, ſhot an arrow into it, aud flew 
her. Textor. Offic, I. 5. c. 61. p. 669. 

13. Conſtantine the Great, by his firſt wife, 
Minervina, had a ſon named Criſpus, a Prince 
endowed with all accompliſhments both of body 
and mind. Too nearly were theſe his perfections 
obſerved by the amorous eye of Fauſtina the Em. 
preſs, and his mother-in-law, for ſhe folicited him 
to comply with her amours; but he, in a ſuſt 
deteſtation of fo foul a crime, ſhewed himſelf in- 
ſenſible of all her allurements : whereupon ihe 
incenſed Empreſs accuſed him to her huſband, 
as one that fought to undermine her chaſtity. 
The Emperor, tranſported with the jealouſy he 
had conceived againſt his fon,” commanded the 
innocent Prince to be flain, without admitting, 
him fo much as an audience. Afterwards com- 
ing to underſtand in what manner both himſelf 
and his ſon had been betrayed by his wife, he 
cauſed her to be put to death. Pezel. Mellific. 
Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 267. 

14. Cardinal Hypolito d' Eſte pulled out the 
eyes of his own brother Julio in a pang of jcalouſy; 
becauſe there was ſuch a ſweetneſs in them, as 
he perceived was over-pleaſing in the eyes of his 
miſtreſs. Sandys in Ovid. Metam. J. 2.p. 45. 


CH AP. XXI. 
Of the Pity and Compaſſion of ſome Men to others in 
Time of their Adverſity. 


IT is reported of St. Auguſtine, that he conl4 
not refrain himſelf from tears, when he read 

in Virgil of the loves and death of Queen Dido, 
although he knew well that the whole ſtory was 
but 
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but a fiction which the poet had deviſed of his 
own brain, Certainly the moſt generous perſons 
are ſooneſt ſtirred to ſympathy with others in 
their tufferings, and the calamity or fall of their 
enemies, are wont to leave upon them none of 
the ſlighteſt impreſſions. 

i. When Alexander the Great found Darius 
murdered by his own ſervants, though he was his 
enemy, vet could he not refrain from weeping 3 
and putting off his own coat, he covered the body 
of Darius with it, and clothing him with royal 
ornaments, he ſent him to his mother Sifigambris, 
to be interred amongſt his anceſtors in a royal 
manner. 2. Curtii Hiſt. l. 6. c. 13. p. 114. 

2. Nero the Emperor, in the firſt five years of 
his reign, was comparable even with Auguſtus 
himſelt, ctpecially in princely pity and compaſſion, 
imomuch, that being requeſted to ſet his hand to a 
writ tor the execution of a malefactor: Yuam 
dellem me neſcire literas ! {aid he,“ how do I with 
that I could neither write nor read!“ Seton. J. 6. 
C. IO. P. 237. 

3. Camillus with the Roman army, after ten 
years ſiege, took the city of Veiæ in Italy by 
torm ; and when Camillus, from the top of the 
caitle, ſaw the infinite riches which the ſoldiers 
took by plundering the city, he brake out into 
rears, to behold what miſeries the inhabitants had 
wilfully brought upon themſelves. Plut. in Ca- 
Mille, d. 131. | 

4. Flavius Veſpaſianus the Emperor, was of ſo 
merciful and compaſhonate a diſpoſition, that he 
never rejoiced at the death of any, though his 
enemies: FEtiam juſtis ſuppliciis ingemuit, he uſed 
to ſigh and weep when any were condemned by 
him for their . faults, though never ſo juſtly. 
Fueten. l. 10. c. 15. p. 313. 

5. Lucullus the Roman General, purſuing Mi- 
thridates, came to the rich and ſtately city of Ami- 
ſus, where Callimachus was Governor under Mi- 
thridates. Callimachus ſeeing he could not hold 
out, ſet the city on fire, and fled. Lucullus 
would fain have quenched the fire, but could not 
by force or fair words prevail with the ſoldiers to 
do it. Lucullus entering the city the next morn- 
ing, and beholding the great deſolation and ruin 
which the fire had made, he burſt out into tears, 


and turning to his friends, ſaid, © That he had 


often thought Sylla happy, in that when he de- 
fired to fave the city of Athens, the gods had 
granted him his defire. But,” ſaid he, © where- 


as ] deſired to have ſaved this city of Amitus ; 
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fortune, by diſappointing my purpoſe and deſign, 
hath brought me to the diſreputation of Mum- 
mius, who cauſed the burning of the city of 
Corinth.” Plut. in Lucullo, p. 503, 504. Sabellic, 
J. 4. En. 6. p. 304. | 

6. M. Marcellus the conſul ſhed tears at his 
entrance of the city of Syracuſe, which he had 
newly taken, not ſo much for joy that he had 
performed ſo glorious an exploit, as for many 
things which recurred to his thoughts, enough to 
excite his compaſſion to ſo great and ſplendid a 
city, which was ſpecdily to be converted into 
alhes. He called to mind the famous victorics 
which they of Syracuſe had gained over the 
Athenians by ſea and land, how they had broke in 
pieces the Attic navy, overthrown two famous 
Generals, and routed their numerous armies. He 
recalled to his memory the wars that Syracuſe had 
had with Carthage; the power that Dionyſius 
the father and ſon had ſome time enjoyed: then he 
thought of Hiero, a King, who not long before 
reigned, there, who was the moſt faithful of all 
their allies unto the Romans, and highly honoured 
by them: now to think that city once ſo famous, 
and at this time fo rich, ſhould on the ſudden have 
all its buildings and furniture for peace and war 
conſumed : this drew tears from his eyes. Plz. 
in Marcello, p. 308. Sabellic. I. 4. Eu. 5. p. 104. 

7. Julianus the Emperor departed from Con- 
ſtantinople againſt the Perſians with a mighty 
equipage ; and paſſing over the Boſphorus from 
Chalcedon, he paſſed on to Nicomedia. He 
deeply ſighed and wept at his entrance into this 
city, calling to mind, that heretofore he had been 
brought up in its palace, at that time large in 
the circumference, and ſumptuous in the build- 
ings, but now at this time miſerably waſted and 
ſhaken in pieces by the fury of an earthquake 
that had lately been therein. Ammian. Marcell. 
Pp. 71. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. l. 1. p. 116, 117. 

8. Ageſilaus, the King of Sparta, being 1n- 
formed that in a great battle near Corinth, few ot 
the Spartans were fallen, but very many of the 
Corinthians and Athenians, and the reſt of the 
confederates were there ſlain. The King made 
no ſign of joy to appear for ſo great a victory : 
but with a deep ſigh, “ Poor Greece,” faid be, 
« who haſt loſt in civil wars ſo many ſoldiers, 
that, were they all alive, were enough to ſubdue 
all the Barbarians round about us.“ Plut. Alt: 
thegm, Reg. Sc. p. 424. 


9. Publius 


9. Publius Scipio Africanus, when he ſaw Car- 
{ thage quite overthrown, he wept much; and being 
mindful of the mutability of human affairs, with 


tears he repeated, 


Famque dies aderint quo concidat Nion ingens, 
Et Priamus Priamique ruat plebs armi potentis. 


And time ſhall come, when ſtately Troy ſhall fall 
With warlike Priam, and his people all. 


his guide and companion in his ſtudies, He en- 
quired if he had any peculiar reſpect to any thing 
Jin thoſe verſes: Yes, ſaid he, “ I mean it of 
Rome, concerning which, I cannot chooſe but be 
Wolicitous, as oft as I think of the inconſtancy 
Wof all human affairs.” Sabellic. 9. En. 5. p. 410. 
EZ ing. Theatr. vol, 1.1. 3. p. 239. 
ic. Titus Veſpaſianus, at the overthrow of 
eruſalem, and the memory of its former glory, 
Would not abſtain from ſhedding tears, curſing 
he perverſcneſs and obſtinacy of the ſeditious 
Jess, who had compelled him againſt his will to 
Wy in ruins fo great a citv, and fo famous a 
cmple as there was. Jeb. Bell. Jud. J. 7. c. 14. 
W. 721. 


Hr. XXII. 


ne deep Diſimulatien and Hypocriſy of ſome Men. 


oe 9 N politics men are taught to comply with the 
_ mes, and not to oppoſe where they are not 
_—_ cr to gain their points, becauſe ſelf-pre— 
on is a principle in nature never to be de— 
red; but this will not hold in religion, where 
irtue is at all times to be the guide of our actions. 
WT cerity is a ſtranger in our days; truth is fel- 
om ſpoke, and to keep one's word is out of 
Wiluon. Simplicity and friendſhip have often 
een the maſks of diſſimulation and bypocriſy, by 
lich they have drawn men into their {nares, and 
en off goes the diſguiſe, and the devil appears in 
won likeneſs. 
1. Caius Julius Cæſar was a great diſſembler; 
whereas he pretended to be a mighty lover 
Ws admirer of Cn. Pompeius, he privily fought 
ander him odions to the people, by reaſon 
e multitude of his honours. When Cicero 


leveral times taunted and reproached him, 
O. 7. ; 
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Polybius, as it fortuned at thattime, ſtood by him, 


153 


he never ſo much as made anſwer to him, tl at 
he might not ſeem to be offended with him in the 
leaſt; but privily he ſtirred up Clodius againſt him, 
by whofe means he got him baniſhed from Rome. 
And this was a quality ever inherent in Cæſar, 
that if any man had created him any trouble, he 
would ſeem, out of greatneſs of mind, to deſpiſe 
him ; but then he would be revenged of him by 
others. The ſame perſon, as ſoon as he ſaw 
that Pompey was fled into Egypt, he alſo pur- 
ſued him thither, certainly for no ather end, but 
that in caſe he could any way get him in his power, 
he might'make ſure of him. And yet this man, 
as ſoon as he ſaw the head of Pompeius brought 
unto him, he ſhed tears, and faid, “It is the vic- 
tory and not the revenge that pleaſes me. Zuing. 
Tgeatr. vol. 1.1. 2. p. 146. 

2. Charles the Ninth of France was well prac- 
tiſed in this att; for a little before the maſſacre 
at Paris, when he had invited the Admiral Coligni 
thither, he was honourably entertained by the 
King, who called him Father, proteſted he would 
be ruled by his counſel, and often averred that 
he loved him, &c. Yet ſhortly after he cauſed 
him to be baſely murdered, and unworthily in- 
ſulted over him after his death. Clark's Mir. c. 35. 
P. 121. 

3. Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, was fo cunning 
a diſſembler, that he would accompany molt fami- 
larly, and jeſt pleaſantly with fuch as he hated in 
his heart; and pretended to refuſe even the king- 
dom itſelt, when proffered ; whereas he had uſed 
all means to compaſs it, and reſolved to gain it at 
what rate ſoever. Clark's Mir. c. 41. p. 145. 

4. Tiberius, the Emperor, was allo well {killed 
herein: when Auguſtus was dead, though he im- 
mediately potlefied himfelf of the ſupreme com- 
mand, acted as a prince, and gained the ſoldiers 
to himſelf, yet with a moſt diſſembling mind he re- 


fuſed the government; and when his friends re- 


queited him to take it upon him, he ſharply took: 
them up, telling them, © That they knew not how 
great a monſter empire was.” When the whole 
Senate entreated him, and fell at his feet, thereby 
to move him to accept of it, he gave them ambi- 
gvous anſwers, and with his crafty ways of delay 
he left them in ſuſpence : inſomuch that ſome grew 

ut of patience to be thus dallicd with; and one 


in the throng cried out, Let him take it, or 


leave it.” Another told him to his face, „That 
others did ſlow ly perform what they had promiſed; 
but he on the other fide did ſlowly promiſe that 
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which he would perform.” At laſt, as if he had 
been compelicd and enforced, and complaining 
that a miſerable and burdenſome ſervitude was im- 
poled upon him, he accepted of the empire, and 
yet no otherwiſe than as a man that pretended he 
would ſome time or other lay it down again. His 
own words were, «Till J come unto that time 
when you ſhall think it meet to allow ſome reſt and 
eaſe unto my old age.” Sueton. l. 3. c. 24. P. 137. 

. Oliver Cromwell was a hypocrite in per- 
fection; for though he had more than, ordinary 
ſenſe and courage, yet he would whine and cant to 
admiration, when he found that it would better 
advance his deſigns among the fanatics. He was 
of no one faction in religion, and yet, by his deep 
diſſimulation, kept himlelt the ſupreme head of 
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them all. He cajoled the Preſbyterians, flattered 1 ; 
the Independants, careſſed the Anabaptiſts, ana 


3 * 


kept them in continual jarswith one another, thy 


they might have no leiſure to unite againſt him. 
He took the King from Holmby, under pretencę 
of giving his Majeſty better uſage than he had 
from the Parliament, and then, by purging th 
houſe, and ſetting up Non-addreflors among ths 
Rump, ſpilt the blood of the King. He ki 
heated the Rump againſt the army, for daring i 


preſcribe laws to their maſters; then enraged the 


army againſt the Rump, as betrayers of their 
truſt ; at length he ſtruck in with the army, turned 
the Rump out of doors, and then, having ſwon 


againſt the government of a fingle perſon, ſet up > 


himſelf Lord Protector. Vide Engiifh Hiſtory. 
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þ 7 07 the early Appearance of Virtue, Learning, Great- 
_ 7 Spirit, and Subtlety in ſome young Perſons, 


8 RAB A in Peru is of ſo rich a ſoil, that 
3 | | the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons ſown, 
BED will bear ripe fruits in twenty-eight days 
ter. The ſeeds of virtue arrive to a marvellous 
nprovement in the ſouls of ſome in a ſhort time, 
Wn compariſon of what they do in others. Indeed 
Whoſe perſons who have been moſt remarkable in 
y fort of virtue, have been obſerved to give 
ome early ſpecimen and inftance of it in their 
—_ oth: and a man that had confidered of the 
auning and firſt break, might eaſily predict an il- 
crious day to ſucceed thereupon. $5” 
. &mlus Lepidus, while yet a youth, did 
_ himſelf into the army, where he flew an 
my, and faved the life of a citizen of Rome, 
op pf which memorable act of his Rome's Senate left 
ficient witneſs, when they decreed his young 
e hold be placed in the Capitol, girt in an 
__urable veſt, for they thought him ripe 
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A General Hiſtory of Man. 
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Containing EXAMPLES of the 


VIRTUES or MANKIND. 


enough for honour who was already ſo forward- 
ly advanced in virtue. Val. Max. I. 3. c. i. p. 64. 

2. M. Cato in his childhood ſhewed a greatneſs 
of ſpirit: he was educated in the houſe of Druſus 
his uncle, where the Latin Ambaſſadors were aſ- 
ſembled about the procuring of the freedom of 
the city for their people. Q. Popedius, the chief 
of them, was Druſus's gueſt, and he aſked the 
young Cato if he would intercede with his uncle 
in their behalf? who with a conſtant look told 
him, he would not do it. He aſked him again 
and again, but he perſiſted in his denial. He 
therefore takes him up into a high part of the 
houſe, and threatens to throw him down thence, 
unleſs he would promiſe to aſſiſt them: but 
neither ſo could he prevail with him. Whereupon, 
turning to his companions, We: may be glad,“ 
{aid he, “ that this merchant is ſo young; for had 
he been a ſenator, we might have deſpaired of any 
ſucceſs in our ſuit,” Val. Mex. 1, 3. c. 1. p. 64. 
Ligſ. Monit, J. 1, c. 7. p. 200, &c. 
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NWhen Alcibiades was but a child, he 
gave ſtance of that natural ſubtlety, for which 
he was afterwards ſo remarkable in Athens; for 
coming to his uncle Pericles; and finding him 
fitting ſomewhat ſad in a retiring- room, he aſked 
him the cauſe of his trouble; who told him he 
had been employed by the city in fome publick 
buildings, in which he had expended ſuch ſums 
of money as he knew not well how to give ac- 
count of, © You ſhould therefore,” ſaid he, 
cc think of a way to prevent your being called 
c to account.” And thus that great and wiſe 
man, being deſtitute of counſeÞ himſelf, made. uſe 
of this which was given him by a child ; for- he 
involved Athens in a foreign war, by which means 
they were not at leiſure to conſider of accounts. 
Val. Max. I. 3. c. 1. p. 65. Diodor. Sic. Bibl. Hiſt. 
Sabellic. I. I. c. 3. P. Jo. IF 

4. Themiſtocles in his childhood had a quick 
ſpirit, and underſtanding beyond his years, and a 
propenſity towards great matters. He uſed not to 
play amongſt his equals, but they found him em- 
ploying that time in framing accuſatory or de- 
fenſive orations for his ſchool-fellows: And there- 
fore his maſter was uſed to ſay. My ſon, thou 
wilt be either a great glory or plague to thy coun- 
try.” Plut, Paral. p. 112. in Themiſtoc. 

5. Richard Carew Eſquire, was bred a gentle- 
man-commener at Oxford, where being but four- 
teen years old, and yet three years ſtanding in the 
univerſity, he was called out to diſpute, ex tempore, 
betore the Earls of Leiceſter and Warwick with 
the matchleſs Sir Philip Sydney, and ſhewed equal 
ſkill and ability with his antagoniſt. Full. Worth. 
P. 205. Cornwal, ' gots XY 
6. Thucydides being yet a boy, while he heard 


Herodotus reciting his hiſtories in the Olympicks, 


is ſaid to have wept exceedingly : which, when Her 
rodotus had obſerved, he congratulated the happi- 
neſs of Olorus his father, adviſing him, that he 
would uſe great diligence in the education of his 
ſon: and indeed he afterwards proved one of the 
beſt hiſtorians that ever Greece had. Camerar. 


Oper. Subciſ. cent, 2, c. 26. p. 105. 


7. Aſtyages King of the Medes, frightened by 
a dream, caufed Cyrus (the ſon of his daughter 
Mandane), as ſoon as born, to be delivered to Har- 
pagus with a charge to deſtroy him. He delivers 
him to the herdſman of Aſtyages with the ſame 


charge; but the herdſman's wife being newly de- 
livered of a dead child, and taken with the young 
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many ſtfipes n. Hum. 
complained to his father, and he to Allyage: 
ſhewing him the bruiſed ſhoulders of his ſon. *, 


| thing but what was fit; for the country lads (one 


0 


after made the herdſman to confeſs. But being 


Aſtyages his grandfather, and united the empire 


but when all others obeyed my commands, he 


Cyrus, kept him inſtead of her own, and buried 
the other inſtead of him. When Cyrus wiz 
grown up to ten years of age, playing among} 
the young lads in the country, he was by then 
choſen to be their King, and appointed them ty 
their ſeveral offices; ſorne for builders, ſome for 
guards, courtiers, meſſehgers and the like, One 
of thoſe boys that played with them was the or 
of Artembaris a noble perſon amongſt the Medes, 
who not obeying the commands. of this ney 
King; Cyrus commanded him to be ſeiſed by the 
reſt of the boys, and that done, he beſtowed 
upon him. The lad being let go, 
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it thus, O King,” ſaid he, * that we are treated 
by the ſon of thy herdſman and ſlave?” Aſtyages 
ſent for the herdſman and his fon; and then 
looking upon Cyrus, „How dareſt thou,” {ai 
he, « being the ſon of ſuch a father as this, treat 
in ſuch ſort the ſon of a principal perſon abou 
me?“ „Sit,“ ſaid he, „I have done to him ro- 


of which he was) choſe me their King in play, 
becauſe; I ſcemed the môſt worthy of the place; 


only regarded not what I ſaid. For this he was 
puniſhed; and if thereupon I have merited to 
ſuffer any thing, I am here ready to do it.“ 
While the boy ſpake this, Aſtyages began to 
take ſome knowledge of him : the figure of his 
face, his generous deportment, the time of Cyrus' 
expoſition agreeing with the age of this boy, 
made him conclude he was the ſame, which he ſoon 


told by the Magi, that naw the danger was over: 
for having played the King in ſport, they believed 
it was all that his dream did intend, he was Wn 
then ſent into Perſia to his father; not long 
after he cauſed the Perſians to revolt, overcame 


of the Medes to the Perſians, Herodot. I. 1. P. 47 
48, 49. Tulgoſ. 1. 3. c. 1. p. 295. Purch. Fj 
en. 1. . 6: 1, p. 004. 

8. Thomas Aquinas, when he went to ſchool, i 
was by nature addicted to filence, and was al 
ſomewhat more fat than the reſt of his tc110%- Wn 
ſcholars, 'whereupon they uſually called hin te 
dumb ox; but his maſter. having made expert 
ment of his wit in ſome little diſputations, and 
finding to what his filence tended : „“ This dum® 

re OX, 


64 ox,” ſaid he, © will ſhortly ſet up ſuch a lowing, 
chat all the world will admire the ſound of it.” 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. J. 3. P. 228. 

9. Origines Adamantius, being a young boy, 
would often aſk his father Leonidas about the 
myſtical ſenſe of the Scriptures ; inſomuch, that 
his father thought proper to withdraw him from 
ſo over- early a wiſdom. Allo, when his father was 


in priſon for the ſake of Chriſt, he wrote to him, 


that he ſhould not, through the love of his chil- 
dren, be turned from the true faith in Chriſt; 
even in that age diſcovering how undaunted a 
reacher Chriſtianity would afterwards have of 
him. Euſeb. Hift. J. 6. c. 4. Fulgoſ. l. 3. c. 1. 
297. 
a i” Q. Hortenſius ſpake his firſt oration in the 
Forum at Rome when he was but nineteen years 
of age; the then Conſuls were L. Craſſus and Q. 
Scævola. His eloquence had then the approbation 
of the whole people of Rome, and, which is more, 
of the Conſuls themſelves, who were more judicious 
than all the reſt. What he had ſo well begun in 
his early youth, he afterwards ſo perfected in his 
maturer age, that he was juſtly reputed the beſt 
orator of his time, and perhaps never excelled by 
any but his own pupil M. Tullius Cicero. Zuing. 
Theatr. vol. 1. J. 2. p. 177. Eraſin. Adag. 

11. Alexander gave early preſages of his future 
greatneſs. When a horſe, called Bucephalus, of 
extraordinary fierceneſs, was brought to King 
Philip, and no man was found that durſt beſtride 
bim, young Alexander chanced at that time to 

come to his father, and with great importunity ob- 
tained leave to mount him, and rode with that 
art, and managed him with ſuch ſingular {kill in 
* his full career and curveting, that when he de- 
ended, his father Philip, embracing him, with 
ear, ſaid, “ Son, ſeek out a greater kingdom, for 
ate ſhall leave thee will be too little for thee.” 
be greatneſs of his mind he had before diſco— 
_ ci: for when he was a boy at ſchool, and was 
old of a victory bis father had newly obtained, 
,“ hid he fighing, „my father conquers all, 

hat will be left for me?“ They that ſtood by 
Plc, « All theſe would be for him.” «I value 
os“ ſaid he, « a great and large empire, if 1 
ul be deprived of all means for the gaining of 
ern.“ Zenar. Annal. tom. 1. fol. 31. Sabellic. 
© Ex. * 1 C. 4. P. 26. | 
| 12. Herod the Firſt, ſon of Antipater, Prefect of 
RY alilce, whenhe was not above fifteen years of age, 
ci: the ſchool, and put himſelf in arms; wherein 
; 0. J. 0 R 
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the firſt proof he gave of himſelf was, that he 


ſet upon Ezekias the Captain of an army of thieves, 


who moleſted all Syria, and not only routed his 


forces, but ſlew the leader himſelf; ſhewing by. 


this beginning, that (except in cruelty) he would 
prove nothing inferior to any of the King's pre- 
deceſſors. Fulgoſ. J. 3. c. 1. p. 296. 

13. C. Martius Coriolanus, in the Latian war 
which was made for the reſtitution of Tarquinius 
to his kingdom, ſhewed an admirable boldneſs, 
though then very young; for beholding a citizen 
of Rome beaten down, and ready to be ſlain by 
the enemy, he ran to his aſſiſtance, and gave him 
life by the death of him that preſſed ſo eagerly 
upon him; for which act of valour the Dictator 
put a civick crown upon his young head: an 
honour that perſons of a mature age and great 
virtue did rarely attain unto. He afterwards 
proved a perſon of incomparable valour and mili- 
tary virtue, Fulgoſ. I. 3. c. 1. Pp. 294. 

14. Adeodatus, the ſon of S. Auguſtine, be- 
fore he was fifteen years of age, was of fo prodi- 
gious a wit, that his father faith of hum, Horror? 
mihi erat iſtud ingenium, he could not think of it 


but with aſtoniſhment ; for already at that age he 


ſurpaſſed many great and learned men : he allo 
verified the ſaying of ſages, [ageniuin nims mature 
magnum non eſt vitale: ſuch early ſparkling wits 
are not for any long continuance upon earth ; for 
he lived but a few years, Cav. V C. part 2. 
§ 10. p. 198. | 

15. C. Caſſius, when very young, hearing Fau- 
ſtus, the ſon of Sylla, magnifying the tyranny that 
his father exerciſed in Rome, was ſo moved at 1r, 
that he gave him a blow upon the face in pub- 
lick. The matter was fo reſented, that both the 
parties came before Pompey the Great, where, 
tough in fo great a prefence, the young Caſſius 
was ſo far from being terrified, that on the con- 
trary he cried thus out to his adverſary, © Fau- 
ſt us, ſaid he, © repeat again thoſe words wherewith 
I was before ſo far provoked by thee, that I may 
now alſo ſtrike thee a ſecond time.” By this action 


he gave a notable inſtance how jeatous he would 


afterwards prove of the Roman liberty; for it was 
he who, with Brutus, conſpired againſt Julius Cæſar, 
and flew him as the invader of it; and after died 


with the reputation of being Romanorum uli mis; 


the laſt true Roman. Sabellic. Ex. J. 1. c. 3. p. 19. 
16. Janus Druſus, that famous ſcholar, had a 
ſon ſo ſingular, that from fifteen years old to 
twenty, when he died, he wrote excellent com- 
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mentaries on the Proverbs and other books, that 
were much eſteemed amongſt the learned, Jobnſt. 
Nat. Hiſt. ci. 10. c. 6. p. 354. | 

17. Edburg, the eighth daughter of King Ed- 
ward, in her childhood had her diſpoſition tried, 
and her courſe of life diſpoſed by her father in 
this manner: he laid before her gorgeous apparel 
and rich jewels in one end of a chamber, and the 
New Teſtament, and books of pious inſtructions, 
in another, wiſhing her to make her choice of 
which ſhe liked : ſhe preſently took up the books, 
and hetaking her in his arms, and kiſſing her, ſaid, 
« Goin God's name, whither he hath called thee :* 
and thereupon placed her in a monaſtery at Win- 
cheſter, where ſhe virtuouſly ſpent her whole 
life after. Speed's Hiſt. p. 380. | | 

18. Lewis, Duke of Orleans, was owner of the 
caſtle at Crucy, His Conſtable was the Lord of 
Cawny, whoſe wife, the Duke's paramour, had a 
child, not certain which was the father ; where- 
upon, Cawny and his wife being dead, a contro- 
verſy aroſe ; the next kin to Cawny claiming the 
inheritance, which was four thouſand crowns per 
annum. This controverſy depending in the Par- 
liament of Paris, the child then eight years old, 
though both inſtructed by his mother's friends 
to ſave her credit, and to enjoy ſo ample an 
inheritance himſelf, as Cawny's child; yet being 
aſked, anſwered openly to the Judges, My heart 
giveth me, and my noble courage telleth me, 
that I am the ſon of the noble Duke of Orleans. 
More glad am I to be his baſtard with a mean 
living, than to be the lawful ſon of that cowardly 
cuckold Cawney with his thouſand crowns inhe- 
ritance.” The next of kin had the eſtate, and the 
young Duke of Orleans took him into his family, 
who after proved a moſt valiant and fortunate 
warrior againſt the Engliſh, in the days of Henry 
the Sixth, and is commonly called the Baſtard of 
Orleans. Grafton, vol. 2. p. 530. 

19. Theodoricus Meſchede, a German phyſi- 
cian, had a ſon of the ſame name, who, at the 
age of fifteen years, ſurpaſſed in eloquence and 
learning many of thoſe who had gained to them- 
felves fame and reputation thereby. He wrote to 
Trithemius and other learned men of that age 
almoſt numberlefs epiſtles, upon divers ſubjects, 
with that accuracy and Ciceronian eloquence, that 
for his wit, dexterity, and promptitude in writing 
and diſputation, he became the wonder and ad- 
miration of thoſe he had any converſation with. 
' Melch. Adam. in Vit. Medic. Germanor. p. 6. 
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20. John Philip Barretier was born at Schwa. 
bach, Jan. 19, 1721. At the age of nine years 
he was maſter of five languages. The French, 
German, and Latin, Languages he learned all in 
the ſame manner, and almoſt at the ſame time, 
by converſing in them indifferently with his father, 
who was a Calviniſt miniſter at Schwabach ; the 
Greek and Hebrew, he learned by reading the 
Holy Scriptures in their original languages, ac- 
companied with a tranſlation, being taught by de. 
grees the inflections of nouns and verbs; by theſe 
methods, when four years old, the Latin was more 
familiar to him than any other language: and at 
nine he underſtood the holy writers, better in their 
original tongues than in his own. 4 
In his eleventh, year he not only publiſhed a 
learned letter in Latin, but alſo tranſlated the 
Travels of Rabbi Benjamin from the Hebrew into 
French; and added notes and remarks, ſo replete 
with judgment and penetration, that they ſeem Wl 
the work of a man long accuſtomed to ſtudy and 
reflection, rather than the productions of a child. 

At fifteen, the fame of his learning and writ- Wa 
ings attracted the notice of the King of Pruſſa, 
who ſent for him to his court. In his journey 
thither he paſſed through Hall, where young 
Barretier ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his converſa- 
tion with the Profeſſors of that Univerſity, that 
they offered him the degree of Doctor in Philoſo- 
phy. He drew up that night ſome poſitions in 
philoſophy and the mathematics, which he de- 
fended next day with ſo much wit, ſpirit, and 
ſtrength of reaſon to a crowded auditory, that the 
whole univerſity was delighted and amazed. 

On his arrival at Berlin, the King honoured 
him with particular marks of diſtinction: he ſent 
for him every day during his ſtay there, and re- 
commended to him the ſtudy of modern hiſtory, Wl 
and thoſe parts of learning that are of uſe in pub- nl 
lic tranſactions, and civil employments ; declaring 
that ſuch abilities, properly - cultivated, might 
exalt him, in ten years, to be the greateſt minilte! Wy 
of ſtate in Europe. Our young philoſopher, n 
dazzled with the proſpect of ſuch high promo. 
tion, anſwered, That he was too much pleaſed 
with ſcience and quiet, to leave them for ſuch i, 
extricable ſtudies, or ſuch haraſſing fatigucs. 
The King, though not pleaſed with this dec! Wn 
ration, preſented him on his departure with t 
hundred crowns. | | .=- 
From Berlin he went back to Hall, where he 
purſued his ſtudies. with his uſual application 2 
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W ſucceſs, till his nineteenth year, when his health 
began to decline: his dilorders increaſed for 
eighteen months, and ten days before his death 
deprived him of the uſe of his limbs, He then 
prepared for death without fear or emotion, and 
on the gth of October, 1740, reſigned his ſoul 
into the hands of his Creator with confidence 
and tranquillity. Life of Barretier, compiled from 
i, Father's Account by Dr. Johnſon, 


2 H A FE. II. | 

Of /ach as baving been Wild, Prodigal, or Debauched 
in their Youth, have afterwards proved excellent 
Perſons. 


HOSE bodies are uſually the moſt health- 
ful that break out in their youth; and 
many times the ſouls of ſome men prove the 
ſounder, for having vented themſelves in their 
youngerdays, Commonly none are greater enemies 
to vice, than ſuch as formerly have been the ſlaves 
of it, and have been ſo fortunate as to break their 
chain, and recover their liberty. A certain black- 
neſs in the cradle has been obſerved to give begin- 
ning and riſe unto the moſt perfect beauties: and 
there are no ſort of men that have ſhined with 
greater glory in the world than ſuch whoſe firſt 
days have been ſullied, and a little overcaft, 

1. Themiſtocles, by reaſon of the luxury and 
debauchery of his life, was caſt off, and diſowned 
by his father. His mother, over-grieved with the 
villanies he frequently committed, finiſhed her 
life with an halter: notwithſtanding all which, 
this man proved afterwards the moſt noble per- 
fon of all the Grecian blood, and was the inter- 
poſed pledge of hope or deſpair to all Europe 
and Afia, lian. Var. Hiſt. l. 2. c. 12. P. 47. 
Val. Max. I. 6. c. . p. 18 5. - 

2, C. Valerius Flaccus (in the time of the ſe- 
cond Punick war) began his youth in a moſt pro- 
fuſe kind of luxury : afterwards he was created 
Flamen by P. Licinius the chief Pontiff, that in 
that employment he might find an eaſier receſs 
from ſuch vices as he was infected with. Ad- 
dreſſing his mind therefore to the care of ceremo- 
nes and ſacred things, he made religion his guide 
WT © frugality; and in proceſs of time ſhewed him- 
elf as great an example of ſanctity and modeſty, 
before he had been of luxury and prodigality, 
: Val, Max. J. 6. Co 9s P. 182. 
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3. Nicholas Weſt was born at Putney, in Sur- 
rey, bred firſt at Eaton, then at King's College in 
Cambridge, where, when a youth, he was of a 
moſt wicked diſpoſition; for, ſomething croſſing 
him in the College, he could find no other way 
to work his revenge, than by ſecretly ſetting on fire 
the maſter's lodgings, part whereof were burnt to 
the ground. Immediately after this he left the 
College, and lived for a time in the country, de- 
bauched enough in his converſation ; but he ſca- 
ſonably retrenched his wildneſs, turned hard 
ſtudent, became an excellent ſcholar, and moſt 
able ſtateſman ; and, after ſmaller promotions, was 
at laſt made Biſhop of Ely, and often employed 
in foreign embaſſies. Now if it had been pos- 
ſible, he would have quenched the fire he kindl-d 
in the College with his own tears; and, to 
ſhow his penitence, became a worthy bene- 
factor to the houſe, and rebuilt the maſter's 
lodgings firm and fair from the ground. No 
Biſhop in England was better attended with me- 
nial ſervants, or kept a more bountiful houſe, 
which made his death much lamented, anno 1 533. 
Full. Worth. p. 81. Surrey. 

4. Polemo was a youth of Athens, of that 
wretched debauchery, that he was not only de- 
lighted in vice, but alſo in the very infamy of 
it. Returning once from a feaſt, after ſun-rile, 
and ſeeing the gate of Xenocrartes the philoſopher 
open, being full of wine, ſmeared with ointments, 
a garland on his head, and clothed with a looſe 
and tranſparent garment, he enters the ſchool, at 
that time thronged with a number of learned 
men ; and not content with fo uncivil an entrance, 
he alſo fat down on purpoſe to offend with his 
drunken follies. His coming had occaſioned all 
that were preſent to be angry: only Xenocrates 
retaining the ſame gravity in his countenance, ar.d 
diſmiſſing his preſent theme, began to diſcourſe of 


- modeſty and temperance, which he preſented to 


lively before him, that Polemo, affected therewith, 
firſt laid aſide the crown from his head, ſoon af- 
ter drew his arm within his cloak, changed that 
feſtival merriment that appeared in his face, and 
at laſt caſt off all his luxury, By that one ora- 


tion the young man received ſo great a cure, that 


from a moſt licentious perſon he became one of 
the greaceſt philoſophers of his time. Val. Max. 
J. 6. c. 9. p. 185, Laert, I. 4. p. 100. 

5. Fabius Gurges, was born of a noble family 
in Rome, and left with a very plentiful eſtate b 
his father: which he ſpent in the riots of his 


youth, 
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acumen and ſmartneſs of wit. Some ſay, he had 


youth. But afterwards relinquiſhing the unbridled 
luſts of his firſt age, he arrived to that tempe- 
rance that he was thought worthy by the people of 
Rome to have the office of centorſhip committed 
to him, and no man more fit than he to 1n- 


ſpe& the manners of the city. Fulgeſ. J. 6. c. g. 


P. 504+ 
6. Titus Veſpaſianus, while he was young, 
and before he came to the empire, gave jutt 
cauſes of cenſure for his cruel, covetous, riotous, 
and luſtful way. of living; that men report- 
ed him to be another Nero. But having ar- 
rived to the empire, he made himſelf conſpi- 
uous for the contrary virtues. His feaſts were 
moderate, his friends ſelect and choice perſons, 
neceſſary members of the commonwealth: his 
former minions he endured not ſo much as to 
look upon: Queen Berenice, whom he was known 
to love too well, he ſent away from Rome : from 
no citizen did he take any thing by violence: 
and from the goods of aliens he abſtained ; and 
yet was he inferior to none of his predecetlors in 
magnificence and bounty. When he took upon 
him the ſupreme pontificate, he proteſted it was 
only upon this account, that he would Keep his 
hands pure and innocent from the blood of any, 
wherein he made good his word: and in all things 
he demeaned himſelf with that integrity and in- 
nocency, that he was worthily ſtyled, Deliciæ bu- 
mani generis, the very darling of mankind. Sueton. 
ae Te #3 Es 
7. Agis, while yet a youth, was brought up in 
all kind of delights that ſuch of his age are uſed 
to be affected with; but as ſoon as ever he was 
come to be King of Sparta, though yet but a 


young man, with an incredible change of mind 


and manners, he renounced all the pleafures of 
his former life, and bent his mind wholly to 
recal Sparta unto its priitine frugality, that was 
extremely debauched and corrupted with the man- 
ners of the Greeks and Barbarians: This honeſt 
endeavour of his proved the occaſion of his death. 
Plut. in Lacon. p. 453. 

8. Cimon, the fon of Miltades, in his youth 
was infamous amongſt his people for his difor- 
derly life and exceſſes in drinking; and they look- 
ed upon him as reſembling in- his diſpoſition 
his grandfather Cimon, who, by reaſon of his 
{tupidity, was called Coalemus (that is), the ſor. 
Steſimbrotus faith of him, that he was neither 
{killed in muſick, nor inſtructed in any other 
liberal ſcience, and far removed from the Attick 


bottom of his eſtate. This young gentleman com. 
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too private familiarity with his fiſter Elpenice : 


and others, that he publickly married her, and 
lived with her as his wife; beſides his being deep. 
vet 


ly in love with Ariſteria and Mneſtra, &c. 
this man was afterwards ſo improved, that 3 
fingular generoſity and ſincerity appeared in his 
manners, and merited to have this as part of hi 
uſt praiſe, that whereas he was not a whit inferior 


to Miltiades in valour, nor to Themiſtocles in 
prudence, he was more innocent than either of | 


them; he was not in the leaſt below either of 


them in the art military; and in his adminiſtra. 


tion, in time of peace, he exceedingly ſurpaſſed 
them both. Plut. in Cimone, p. 480, 481. 


9. Thomas Sackvil, afterwards Lord Buckhurſt, 1 


1 


o 
4 » 


was bred in Oxford, took the degree of Bar. ite: 


in the Temple, . afterwards travelled into foreign 


parts, and was detained a time priſoner at Rome, 


When his liberty was procured for his return into 


Englund, he pofleſſed the vaſt inheritance left in | 


by his father, whereof in a ſhort time, by his mag. 
nificent prodigality, he ſpent the greateſt part, ti! 
he ſeaſonably began to {pare, growing near to thc 
ing to an Alderman of London, who had gained 
great pennyworths by his former purchaſes of him, 
was made (being now in the wane of his wealth) 
to wait the coming down of the Alderman fo long, 
that his generous humour being ſenſible of the in- 
dignity of ſuch attendance, refolved to be no more 


beholden to wealthy pride, and preſently turneda 
thrifty improver of the remainder of his etate. 
Queen Elizabeth, 
who by her frequent admonigons diverted the to- 


Others make him the convert of 


rent of his profuſion : indeed ſhe would not kno Wl 
him till he began to know himſelf ; and then hcap- 


ed places of honour and truſt upon him, creating nl 
him Baron of Buckhurſt in Suſſex, anno Don. 
1 566, ſent him Ambaſſador into France 15715 int! 
the Low Countries 1576, made him Knight of th: 
Order of the Garter 1589, Treaſurer of England 


1599; he was alſo Chancellor of the Univerſity 


of Oxford. Thus he made amends to his hon 


for his miſpent time, both in increaſe of eſta! 
and honour, being created Earl of Dorlct b 


King James. He died April 19, 1608. Lloyds : | 


State Worth. p. 677, 678. 


10. Henry the Fifth, while Prince, was e, 
tremely wild, the companion of riotous perio ly 
and did many things to the grief of the King " 
father, as well as to the injury of himſelf, in - 3 

rep ; 7 7 


** 
- 
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| EC eputation with the ſubject; but no ſooner was he 
Wome to the crown, but the firſt thing that he did 


as to baniſh all his old companions ten miles 


From his court and preſence; and reformed himſelf 
Wn ſuch a manner, that he became as worthy and 
victorious a King, as ever reigned in England, 
Ppeed, Hiſt. p. 637. | 
11. St. Avguſtine in his younger time was a 
Manichee, and of incontinent life. He reports of 
himſelf that he prayed for continency, but was not 
willing to be heard too ſoon; ** for,” ſaith he, © I 
bad rather have my luſt ſatisfied than extinguiſh- 
ed.“ But being afterwards converted by the mi- 
Wniſtry of St. Ambroſe, he proved a moſt excellent 
perſon, as well in learning, as in all kinds of virtue. 
= Chetwind, Hiſt. Collect. cent. 1. p. 19. 
12. Gelon and Hiero in Sicily, and Piſiſtratus 
the ſon of Hippocrates, were all uſurpers, and ſuch 
as attained to their tyrannical dominion by vio- 
Went and indirect means; yet they uſed the ſame 
Wy irtuoully, and howſoever they attained the ſove- 
reign command, and for ſometime in their younger 


ears managed it injuriouſly enouuh, yet they grew 
n time to be good governors, loving and profit- 


able to the commonwealth, and likewiſe beloved 
and dear unto their ſubſects: for ſome of them 


having brought in, and eſtabliſhed excellent laws 


Win their country, and cauſing their ſubjects to be 


; iduſtrious and painful in tilling the ground, made 
tem to be civil, ſober, and diſcreet; whereas be- 


Wore they were idle, poor and wretched, Plat. 


1 br. de Serd Num. Vir. p. 643. Petr. Greg. de Re- 
e. /. 8. c. 1. p. 319. | 


13. Lydiades was a tyrant in the city of Mega- 


opolis: but in the midſt of his uſurped dominion, 
eee repented of his tyranny, and making conſcience 
bereof, he deteſted that wrongful oppreſſion 
x herein he had held his ſubjects, and reſtored his 


Wc itizens to their ancient laws and liberties; and 
RP itcrwards died gloriouſly, fighting manfully in 
be geld, againſt the enemy in defence of his 
ountry. Plat. Mor. de Serd Num. Vir. p. 543. 


e. Greg. de Repub. l. 8. c. 1. p. 139. 


CHA P. III. 


= f N pundtual Obſervation in Matters of Religion, and 


the great Regard ſome Men have had to it. 


HE Athenians conſulted the oracleof Apollo, 
demanding what rites they ſhould make ule 


. N matters of their religion. The anſwer was, 
No. 7. 8 


„ 
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«© The rites of their anceſtors.” Returning thither 
again, they ſaid, “ The manner of their forefathers 
had been often changed: they therefore enquired 
what cuſtom they ſhould make choice of in fo 
great a variety,” Apollo replied, *The beſt.” 
This conftancy and ſtrictneſs of the Heathens had 
been highly commendable, had their devotions 
been better directed. 
ſhame us, by being more zealous in their ſuperſti- 
tion, than we are in the true religion. 

I. When Antiochus Soter had beſieged Jeruſa— 
lem, at ſuch time as the Feaſt of Tabernacles was to 
be celebrated, and the people of that city had be- 
ſought him for a truce of ſeven days, that they 
might ſecurely attend upon that ſolemnity; he not 
only granted, but faithfully performed it, and 
cauſed a bull with gilded horns, together with in- 
cenſe and perfumes, and divers veſſels of gold, to 
be conveyed to the gates, and delivered into the 
hands of the prieſts; and deſired they might be 
offered unto God. The Jews, moved with this 
unexpected benignity, yielded themſelves and 
theirs to Antiochus. Lipſ. Monit. Ex. l. I. c. 2. 
P. 9. M. Hurault's Diſcour/. part 1. c. 14. P. 119. 

2. When Jeruſalem was beſieged by Pompey the 
Great, upon the day of their Sabbath, though the 
Jews ſaw the Romans buſied in their preparations 
to aſſault them, though they had advanced their 
enſigns upon the walls, though they had entered 
the city, and ſlew indifferently all they met, yet 
did this people make no reſiſtance, but performed 
their uſual ſacrifices as in a time of peace, and 
upon no account could be drawn to violate the reſt 
of their Sabbath, even for the preſervation of 
their lives and eſtates. Fo/eph. Few. Mar, l. I. c. 5. 

387. | 
K A While Sulpitius was ſacrificing, it chanced 
that his mitre fell from his head, and that was 
thought reaſon ſufficient to deprive him of his 
prieſthood. Val. Max. J. 1. c. 1. P. 3. Plut. in M. 
Marcello, p. zoo. 

4. P. Clælius Siculus, M. Cornelius Cethegus, 
and C. Claudius, in ſeveral times and different 
wars, were commanded and compelled to reſign 


their Flamenſhip; upon this only reaſon, that they 


had not placed the bowels of the ſacrifice upon 
the altars of the gods, with a becoming reverence 
and devotion. Vul. Max. I. 1. c. I. P. 3. Plut.in 
Marctllo, p. zoo. 

5. When Brennos had beat the Romans ncar 
Rome itſelf, and all was in tumult and diforder, 
8 the conqueror at the gates, many fled 

S i Out 


In the mean time they 
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out of the city with all they had: Lucius Albinus 
or Alvanius, a plebeian, was carrying out in a 
waggon, his wife, young children, and ſuch goods 
as his haſte would permit; but when he ſaw the 
Veſtal Virgins on foot, all weary and tired, carry- 
ing the ſacred relicks in their laps, he ſtraight 
tools down his wife and children, and all that he 
had, and cauſed the Veſtals to aſcend the waggon, 
with all they fled with, that they might recover a 
certain city in Greece, whither they intended to go; 
bearing ſo great a reverence to religion as ſurpaſſed 
his care for the ſafety of his goods, or the lives of 
himſelf and his family. Plut. in Camillo, p. 139. 
Val. Max. I. I. c. I. p. 4. M. Hurault's Diſcousſ. 
part 1. c. 14. p. 118. 


6. Numa Pompilius, being upon a time told 


that his enemies were in arms; and coming 
againſt him: At ego rem divinam facio: © But J, 
faith he, © am ſacrificing to the Gods:” he would 
not ceaſe his devotions, though the enemy was 
at the gates. Plut. in Numa, p. 70. 

7. When the Capitol in Rome was beſteged by 
the Gauls, Caius Fabius Dorlo, leſt he ſhould 
omit a certain day wherein cuſtomary facrifices 
were appointed to be offered, not at all terrified 
with the greatneſs' of the danger, paſſed openly 
through the camp of the beſiegers, carrying with 
him in his hands the conſecrated veſlels to the 
Quirinal hill: nor did the Barbarians oppoſe him; 
ſo that having ſolemnly performed all, he re- 
turned in ſafety to the Capitol. Val. Max. J. 1. 
6. 1, Pp. 4. Fuge. Er. J. 1. c. 1. p. 33. L. Ex. 
4.1. Co L. P. 10. a 

8. In the reign of Honorius the Emperor, by 
the perfidiouſneſs of Stilicon, Alaricus King of 
the Goths was brought into Italy with a mighty 
army. He ſet upon Rome itfelf, and took it; and 
though he was a man of blood, both by nature 
and cuſtom; yet ſuch a reverence he had to reli- 
gion, that before he would permit his ſoldiers to 
plunder the city, by found of trumpet he cauſed 
this edit to be proclaimed, © That as well the 
goods as lives of all thoſe ſhould be ſafe, that had 
retreated unto any of the churches that were con- 
ſecrated to the memory of the apoſtles.” Fulgs/. 
Ex. J. I. c. 1. p. 20. M. Hurault's Diſcourſ. part 1. 
c. 14. P. 120. | : 

9. Marcellus in his fifth Conſulſhip having taken 
Claſtidium in Syracuſe, had vowed to build a 


_ 1-mple to Honour and Virtue, but was forbid the 


periormance of it by the college of the chief 
prieſts, they affirming that one temple was not 
; ; | 


rightly to be conſecrated to two deities; for if any 
prodigy ſhould fall out in that temple, it could 
not be known which of the deities they ſhould 
prepare to appeaſe, Upon this remonſtrance of 
the chief prieſts, it was ordered, that Marcellus in 


diſtin& temples ſhould erect the ſtatues of Honour | 


and Virtue. Val. Max. I. v. c. I. p. 4. 


10. Tarquinius King of the Romans command. 


ed M. Tullius, one of the Duumviri, to be ſewed up 


in a ſack, and ſo caſt into the Tyber; for that, being Þ 
corrupted with money, he had delivered to Petro. 


nius Sabinus a book to be tranſcribed, wherein 


was contained the ſecrets of religion. Val. Max, 


J. 1. c. 1. p. 5 


11. Pauſanias the King of Sparta (and at that Þ 
time the General of all Greece), in that famous battle Mt 
of Platea, where all the Grecian ſafety was diſputed, 
when the enemy drew on, and provoked him, he 
reſtrained and kept in his ſoldiers, till ſuch time s 


the gods, being conſulted by ſacrifice, had given 


encouragement to begin the fight. This was ſome- ÞÞ 
what long in the performance; ſo that in the mean 
time, the enemy, interpreting this delay as an in- 
ſtance of fear, began to preſs hard upon him, 
and many Greeks fell: yet would he not ſuffer ia 
this extremity a ſingle javelin to be thrown again 
them, but multiplying the ſacrifices, he at laſt lifted ÞM 
up his hands to Heaven, and prayed, © That if the 
fates had determined that the Grecians ſhould not 
overcome, yet at leaſt it might pleaſe the gods 
that they might not die unrevenged; nor withou 
performing ſome famous and memorable exploit 


upon their enemies.“ He was heard, and ſtraight Wa 


the bowels of the ſacrifice promiſed him ſucceſs : he 


marched out, and obtained the victory. Herod. 


J. 9. P. 536. Lip). Monit, l. 1. c. 2. P. 29. 


12. The Xgyptians worſhipped dogs, the In-. 
dian rat, the cat, hawk, wolf and crocodile, as thei 
gods, and obſerved them with that kind of religion 
and veneration, that if any man whatſoever, know 
ingly, or otherwiſe, killed any of theſe, it was deal 
to him without mercy; as a Roman citizen found 
to his coſt, in the time of Diodorus Siculus, wiv 
writes and vouches himſelf as a ſpectator and vi- 
neſs of what follows: At ſuch time,” ſaith he, 5 
Ptolemeus (whom the Romans afterwards reſtoi 
to his kingdom) was firſt of all ſtyled the aſſocia 
and friend of the ſenate and people of Rome, ini 
was a publick rejoicing, and a mighty concoutt 
of people. Here it fell out, that in a great crowd, 


amongſt the reſt were ſome Romans, and with them: 


ſoldier, who by chance, andnotwillingly, had killed 
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WT cat. Straight there was a cry: a ſudden fury and 
tumult aroſe; to pacify which, not the ignorance 
of the miſerable wretch, not any reverence of the 
Roman name, not the command of the King him- 
ſelt, who had ſent the chiefeſt nobles to appeaſe it; 
W none of all theſe could ſave the poor man, but 
W forthwith he was pulled in pieces by a thouſand 
hands; ſo that nothing of him was left, either to 
T bury or to burn.” Ligſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 3. P. 10. 
# 13. Veſpaſianus the Emperor returning out of 
the Eaſt, when he found the city of Rome ex- 
Wceedingly disfigured by civil wars; he began the 
Wreſtoration of it with the repairs of the ſacred 
buildings, and the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus: 

Ne carried timber upon his own back, he wrought 

Win the foundations with his own hands: not con- 

Neeiving that he any way injured the majeſty of an 
Emperor, by putting his hand to a work that 

concerned the worſhip of the gods. Fulgeſ. Ex. 

. 1 


14. The Chriſtians were about to build a 
Schapel in Rome, wherein to perform ſervice to 
HAlmighty God; but they were complained of, 
and the ground challenged by certain inholders in 
hat city. The matter was brought before the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, who thus deter- 
Wined; © The things,” ſaid he, “ that concern the 
Pods, are to be preferred before the concerns of 
man; and therefore let it de free for the Chriſtians 
Wo build their chapel to their God, who though he 
ee unknown to us at Rome, ought nevertheleſs to 
dave honour done unto him, if but for this re- 
ect alone, that he beareth the name of a god.” 
age. Ex. J. 1. c. 1. p. 10. M. Hurault's Diſ- 
ures, part 1. c. 14. p. 118, 119, 
5. So great a reverence to religion had the 
rhiopian kings, to the time of Ptolemy King of 
{ypt, that whenſoever the priefts of Jupiter (who 
SS vorihipped in Meroc) declared to any of them 
et his life was hateful to the gods, he immedi— 
Wy put an end to his days: Nor was there any 
chem found to have had a more tender regard 
WP the ſafety of his own life, than he had reverence 
religion, till King Argenes, who, leſt the prieſts 
{Wap ould tell him he ſhould die, began with them- 
ess, put them all to death firſt, and thereby abo- 
bed the cuſtom. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. I. c. 1. Pp. 15. 
6. There was a mighty famine in Ægypt, ſo 
all kind of food failing them, they betook 
eqſelves to feeding upon human fleſh; when in 
wean time they ſpared dogs, cats, wolves, hawks, 
RE Which they worſhipped as their gods; and 


not only forebore to lay hands upon them, but alſo 
fed them, and that doubtleſs with human fleſh allo, 
Lip. Monit. I. 1. c. 3. P. 30. 

17. There was a braſen ſtatue of Saturn at 
Carthage, with hands ſomewhat lifted up: The 


ſtatue itſelf was open, hollow, and bending to- 


wards the earth: a man or youth was ſolemnly 
laid upon theſe arms, and thence he was ſtraight 
tumbled down headlong into a burning furnace, 
that was flaming underneath. This burning alive 


was beſtowed upon that god yearly upon a ſer 


day, and in times of calamity the victims were mul- 


tiplied. Accordingly upon the ſlaughter they re- 


ceived by Agathocles, they made a decree, to offer 
up two hundred of their nobleſt youth in this man- 
ner to Saturn: and ſo great was their enthuſiaſm, 
there were as many more who freely offered them- 
ſelves to the ſame death. Lipſ. Monit. l. 1, c. 3. 


o. 

18. The ſoldiers of Algaricus the Goth, at the 
ſacking of Rome, while as yet they breathed after 
laughter and ſpoil, it chanced that ſome ſacred 
virgins came amongſt the ranks of them, carrying 
veſſels of gold upon their heads uncovered: They, 
ſo ſoon as they were informed that both the per- 


ſons and the plate were conſecrated in honour of 


the apoſtles, ſuffered both to paſs through them 
untouched. Fulgeſ. I. 1. c. 1. p. 21. M. Hurault's 
Diſcourſes, part 1. c. 14. P. 1 20. 

19. The Emperor Conſtantine being preſent at 
the Council of Chalcedon, did there ſit below all 
the prieſts: and when the writings were brought to 
him thac contained their mutual accuſations, and 
the charges that they had drawn up one againſt the 
other, he folded them all up in his lap, and com- 
mitted them all unread to the fire, ſaying; That 
the prieſts, as fo many deities, were fet over men 
for the better government of them, and that there- 
fore he would reſerve the judgment of them en- 
tirely to God himſelf,” Fulgs/. Ex. I. 1. c. I. p. 17. 

20. Metellus was the chief prieſt of the Temple 
of Veſta, which, through ſome miſadventure, had 
taken fire: he, with others, being buſied in carrying 
out the ſtatues of the Gods, and the other furniture 
of the Temple, was deprived of both his eyes by 
the fierceneſs of the flames. The Senate of Rome 
highly approved of his religious gallantry, and, 
as a teſtimony of their applauſe, allowed that Me- 
tellus ſhould, as often as he pleaſed, be carried in 
a chariot to the Senate-houſe: an honour which 
was granted to none before him. Sabel. Ex. 1. 5. 
c. 1. P. 248. * 
21. Pontius 
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21. Pontius Pilate, being ſent by Tiberius to be 
Governor over the Jews, cauſed in the night-time 


the ſtatue of Cæſar to be brought into Jeruſalem _ 


covered, which, within three days after, cauſed a 
great tumult amongſt the Jews; for they who be- 
held it were aſtoniſhed and moved, as though now 
the laws of their country were profancd ; for they 
held it not lawful for any picture or image to be 
brought into the city. At their lamentation who 
were in the city, there were gathered together a 
great multitude out of the fields adjoining, and 
chey went preſently to Pilate, then at Ceſarea, be- 
ſeeching him earneſtly that the images might be 
taken away out of Jeruſalem, and that the laws 
of their country might not be violated. When 
Pilate denied their ſuit, they proſtrated themſelves 
before his houſe, and there remained lying upon 
their faces for five days and nights never moving. 
Afterwards, Pilate ſitting in his Tribunal, was 
very careful to call the Jews before him, as if he 
deſigned to have given them an anſwer: when, 
upon the ſudden, a company of armed ſoldiers 
(tor ſo it was provided) compaſſed the Jews about 
with a triple rank. The Jews were much amazed 
at this: and Pilate told them, That except they 
would receive the images of Cæſar, he would kill 
them all: and to that end made a ſign unto the 
ſoldiers to draw their ſwords.” The Jews, as 
though they had agreed thereto, fell all down at 
once, and offered their naked necks to the ſtroke 
ot the ſword: crying out, * That they would ra- 
ther loſe their lives, than ſuffer their religion to be 
profaned.“ Then Pilate, admiring their con— 
itancy, and the ſtrictneſs of that people in their 
religion, commanded the ſtatues to be taken out 
of the city of Jeruſalem. Joſeph. Jewiſh Wars, 
1 2: c. 7. p. 617. 

2 2. When King Ethelred and his brother Al- 
fred had encountered the Danes a whole day, 
being parted by the night, early the next morn- 
ing the battle was renewed, and Alfred, engaged 


in fight with the Danes, ſent to his brother to come 
to his help; but he being in his tent at his devo- 


tions, refuſed to come till he had ended: Havin 
finiſhed, he entered the battle, relieved the ſtag- 
gering hoſt, and had a glorious victory over his 
enemies. Malmſbury, p. 23. 

23. Fulco, Earl of Anjou, in his old age, 
minding the welfare of his ſoul, according to the 
religion of thoſe days, went in pilgrimage to Jeru- 

ſalem; and having bound his ſervants by oath to 
do what he ſhould require, was by them drawn 


naked to Chriſt's ſepulchre: the Pagans-lookiny 6 


on, while one drew him with a wooden yoke p,; 
about his neck, the other whipt him on the nakei Wl 
back; he, in the mean time, ſaying, “ Reccive, i: 


O Lord ! a miſerable, perjured and run-away (cr. 5 


vant; vouchſafe to receive my foul, O Lori i: 


Chriſt!” Gul. Malmſbury, P. 25. 


24. Pompey having taken Jeruſalem, entered 
into the Sanctum Sanctorum; and although he 
found a table of gold, a ſacred candleftick, ; 
number of other veſſels, and odoriferous drug; 
in great quantity, and two thouſand talents of 
ſilver, yet he touched nothing thereof, through 
the reverence he bore to God; but cauſed thei 
temple to be purged, and commanded the facri- 


19/2. 


fices to be offered according to the law, 
Antiq. I. 14. c. 8. p. 355. | 
25. When the Duke of Saxony made grett 


preparations for war againſt a pious and devout i 
Bilhop of Magdeburg, the Biſhop, not regarding i 
his defence, applied himſelf to his epiſcopi 


function, in the viſiting and the well-governin 
of his church: and when it was told him that the 
Duke was upon his march againſt him, he re. 
plied, * I will take care of the reformation di 
my churches, and leave unto God the care of my 
ſafety.” 
hearing of this anſwer of the Biſhop's, gave lus 
maſter a ſpeedy account thereof. The Duke 
having received this information, did thereupon 
diſmiſs his army, and deſiſted from his expe: 
tion, ſaying, „ he would not fight againſt hin, 


who had God to fight for him.” Otbo, Med. «Wi 
Serin p. 2 50. Chetw. Hiſt. Collect. cent. 14. P. 44% 


The Duke had a ſpy in the city, who if 
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26. Hannibal having given a great overthrg 


to the Romans, and flain the Conſul Flaming 
the people were extremely perplexed, and cho 
Fabius Maximus Dictator : who, to lay a cool 
foundation for his government, began with thi 
ſervice of the gods; declaring to the people, wv 
the loſs they had received came through the ralb-iſ 


neſs and wilful negligence of their General, wiv 
made no account of the gods and religion, ant 
therefore he perſuaded them to appeaſe the god 
and to ſerve and honour them: and he him 
in preſence of the people, made a folemn v0 
that he would ſacrifice unto the gods all the en: 
creaſe and fruits, that ſhould fall the next ye, 
of ſheep, ſows, milch-kine, and of goats throug? 


out Italy, Plut. in Fabio, Clark's Mir. c. gb | 1 


p. 451. PRs 300g 
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CHAP. IV. 


| f Of the Veracity of ſome Perſons, their great Love 
== to Truth : and Hatred of Flattery and Falſebood. 


for freemen to ſpeak truth.” Tis the chief 
Wand fundamental part of all virtue, and ought to 
Wbe beloved for itſelf. A man muſt not always 
tell all, for that were folly : but what a man 
gays ſhould be what he thinks, otherwiſe tis down- 
right knavery. I know not what advantage men 
EE propoſe to themſelves to run in an eternal track 
of lying and diſſembling, unleſs they deſign ne- 
ver to be believed when they ſpeak truth. Tis 
Wa maxim among politicians, ** that thoſe who 
Know not how to diſſemble, know not how to 
rule.“ Certainly theſe men never regard conſe- 
quences: for what is this, but to give warning to 
ll they have to do with, that what they ſay is no- 
thing but lying and deceit ? The firſt thing that 
corrupts manners, is baniſhing of truth, „which, 
indar ſays, „is the ſupport of all virtues, and 
He firſt article that Plato requires in the govern- 
ent of his republic.“ 
The Perſians and Indians had a law, that who- 
erer was three times juſtly convicted of ſpeaking 
alſehood, ſhould, upon pain of incurring the pe- 
dalty of death, never ſpeak a word again while he 
ved, but continue under filence and reproach 
ouring his life. Peach. Compl. Gent. | 
8 1.1t is ſaid of Auguſtus Cæſar, that after a 
ng inquiry into all the parts of his Empire, he 
EXxound but one man who was accounted never to 
ee told a lie: for which cauſe he was deemed 
thy to be the chief facrificer in the Temple 
ach. Cay/. H. C. tom. 1. J. 2. p. 45. 
JE = Epaminondas the Theban General, was ſo 
eat a lover of truth, that he was ever careful 
Wt his guns ſhould in the leaſt digreſs from it, 
en when he was moſt in ſport. Heyw. Hierarc. 
PA 5. P. 294. | | | 
3. Heraclides, in his hiſtory of the Abbot Idur, 
Peaks of him as a perſon extremely devoted to 
cch, and gives him this threefold commenda- 
en: That he was never known to tell a lie, that 
as never heard to ſpeak ill of any man, and, 
ay, chat he uſed not to ſpeak at all but when 
„ FN required. Heyw. ib. p. 294. 
27. 6 


1 Pollonivs ſaid, “ it was for ſlaves to lie, and 
a 
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ſuccours. 
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4. Xenocrates, the philoſopher, was known to 
be a man of that fidelity and truth in ſpeaking, 
that the Athenians, amongſt whom he lived, gave 
him the privilege, that lus evidence ſhould be 
lawful and good without being ſworn. Laert. Vit. 
Phil. I. 4. Pp. 97, 98. 

5s. The Duke of Offura, as he paſſed by Bar- 
celona, having got leave to releaſe ſome ſlaves ; 
he went aboard the Cape Galley, and paſling 
through the flaves, he aſked divers of them what 
their offences were. Every one excuſed himſelf: 
one ſaying that he was put in out of malice, 
another by bribery of the yudge, bur all of them 
unjuſtly. Amongſt 
ſturdy black man, and the Duke aſked him what 
he was in for; © Sir,” ſaid he, © I cannot deny 
but I am juſtly put in here, for I wanted money, 
and fo took a purſe near Sarragona, to keep me 
from ſtarving.” The Duke, with a little ſtaff he 
had in his hand, gave him two or three blows 
upon the ſhoulders, ſaying, * You rogue, what 
do you amongſt ſo many honeſt innocent men, 
get you gone out of their company.” So he was 


reed, and the reſt remained to tug at the oar. 


Howel's Ep. vol. 1. 2. Ep. 22. p. 37. 
6. The Emperor Conſtantius had beſieged Be- 


neventum, when Romualdus, the Duke thereof, 


diſpatched Geſwaldus privately to Grimoaldus, 
the King of Lombardy, the Duke's father, to de- 
fire him to come with an army to the aſſiſtance ot 
his ſon. He had prevailed on his embaſſy, and 
was by Grimoaldus ſent away before, to let his fon 
know that he was coming with ſome troops to his 
aid. But in his return by misfortune he fell amongſt 
the enemy, who being informed of the auxiliary 


forces that were upon the march, hoped to have 


Beneventum yielded to them before their arrival, 


if they could make Romualdus to deſpair of his 
To this purpoſe, having enjoined Geſ- 
waldus to be their interpreter, they led him to the 
walls; but when he came thither, he declared the: 
whole truth to the beſieged, and gave them to 
underſtand, that ere long Grimoaldus would be 
with them with a conſiderable army. This coſt 
Geſwaldus his life, and the Imperialiſts raiſed their 
ſiege the next day after. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 3. c. 8. 


P. 425. 


7. It is written of our Henry V. that he bad 
ſomething of Cæſar in him, which Alexander the 


Gre not, that he would not be drunk; and 
7 r . . 


the reſt there was one little 


ſome 
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ſomething of Alexander the Great that Cæſar 
bad not, that he would not be flattered, Lloyd's 
State Worthies, p. 201. 

8. One who was deſigned for an agent, waited 

upon the ſagacious Lord Wentworth for ſome di- 
rection in his conduct and carriage, to whom he 
thus delivered himſelf : << To ſecure yourſelf, and 
ſerve your country, you mult at all times, and upon 
all occaſions, ſpeak truth: For,” ſays he, you 
will never be believed, and by this means your 
truth will both ſecure yourſelf if you be queſtion- 
ed, and put thoſe you deal with, who queſtion your 
veracity, to a loſs in all their difquiſitions and un- 
dertakings.” Lloyd's State Worthies, p. 201, 202. 
9. The Emperor Tiberius had ſuch an averſion 
to flattery, that he ſuffered no ſenator to come to 
his litter, even upon important buſineſs, When 
a conſular perſon came to him to appeaſe his diſ- 
pleafure, and ſought to embrace his knees, he 
fled from him with that earneſtneſs, that he fell 
all along upon his face; when, in common diſ- 
courſe, or in any ſet oration, any thing compli- 
mental was ſaid of him, he would interrupt the 
perſon, reprehend him, and immediately alter the 
form of his words. Sueton. J. 3. c. 27. p. 139. 

10. Pambo came to a learned man, and deſired 


him to teach him ſome Pfalm : he began to read 


to him the thirty-ninth, and the firſt verſe, 


which is; 1 faid I will look to my ways, that 


J offend not with my tongue.” Pambo ſhut the 
book, and took his leave, ſaying, „he would go 
learn that point.” And having abſented himfelf 
for ſome months, hewas demanded by his teacher, 
4 When he would go forward ?” He anſwered, 

«© That he had not yet learned his old leffon, to 


ſpeak in, ſuch a manner as not to offend with his 


tongue.” Chetw. Fliſt. Collect. cent. 1. p. 1 
11. Albertus, Biſhop of Mentz, reading by 
chance in the Bible, one of his Counſel coming 


in, aſked him what his highneſs did with that 


book? The Archbiſhop anſwered, 1 know not 
what this book 1 is, but fure .I am that all that is 
written therein is quite againſt us.” Lutber Colleg. 
Menſar. p. 11. 

12. When Ariſtobulus the hiftorian preſented 
to Alexander the Great a book that he had wrote 
of his glotious atchievements, wherein he had 
flatteringly made him greater than he was ; Alex- 
ander, after he had read the bock, threw it into 


the river Hydatpes, and told the author, . That it 


were a good deed to throw him after it.“ The 


ſame Prince did alſo order a certain philoſopher 


„ 4 F 


continued himſelf therein by his obſequiou ine | 


out of his preſence, becauſe he had long lived wit, Ml 
him, and yet never reproved him for any of hi; | 
vices or faults. Clark's Mir. c. 53. p. 212. | 
13. Maximilianus, the firſt Emperor of that 
name, although he. defired to be famous to pol. 
terity for his noble actions and atchievement;, 
was as earneſtly averſe and afraid to be praiſed o 
his face. When on a time divers eloquent and 
learned men did highly extol him with immediate 
praifes in their panegyricks, he commanded Cf. 
pinianus to return them an anfwer extempore, 
« and withal be careful,” {aid he, „that you 
praiſe me not ; for a man's own praiſes from his 
own mouth, carry but an evil favour with then”, 
Paræi Hiſt. Medull. tom. 2. P. 124. 1 
14. Cato the younger charged Muræna, and 
indicted him in open court for popularity and 
ambition, declaring againſt him that he ſoug Wl 
indirectly to gain the people's favour, and their 
voices to be choſen Conſul : as he went up and 
down to collect arguments and proofs thereof, ac- 
cording to the manner and cuſtom of the Romans, 
be was attended upon by certain perſons who fol- 
lowed him in the behalf of the defendant, to ob- 
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- ſerve what was done for his better inſtruction in 


the proceſs and ſuit commenced. Theſe men 
would oftentimes converſe with Cato, and ak 
him whether he would to-day ſearch for ought, or 
negociate any thing in the matter and cauſe con. 
cerning Murzna? If he faid «© No,” ſuch credit and 
truſt they repoſed in the veracity and truth of the 
man, they would reft in that er” Fam and go their i 
ways. A ſingular proof this was cf the reputation 125 
he had gained, and the great and good opinio WW 
men had conceived of him concerning his love ©» 
truth. Plut. Moral. I. de Inimic.. Util. p. 250. 
1 5, Euricius Cordus, a German phyſician, hau 
this honour done to his memory. It is ſaid of hin 
that no man was more addicted to truth than he 
or rather no man was more vehemently ſtudious «A 
it: none could be found who was a worſe hater on 
lying and falſehood: he could diſſemble nothing, 
nor bear that wherewith he was offended, whic" 
was the cauſe of his gaining the difp leaſure 0 = 
ſome perſons, who might have been helpful = 
him if he would but have ſought their favour, ad 


Thus much is declared in his Epigrams, and he 
ſaich it of himſelf, 


% 


Blandire neſcis ac verum Cord: tacere, 
Et mirare tuss diſplicuiſſe libros ? 


| Thou canſt not flatter, but the truth doſt tell, 
N What wonder ist thy books then do not ſell? 


1 156. Paulus Lutherus, ſon to Martin Luther, 
Vas phyſician to Joachimus the Second, Elector of 
W Brandenburgh, and then to Auguſtus, Duke of 
Saxony, Elector. It is ſaid of him, that he was a 
nue lover of liberty and freedom of fpeech ; far 
from flattery and aſſentation, and in all points 
like unto that Rheſus in Euripides, who faith of 


Talis ſum et ego, rectum ſermonum 
Viam ſecans, nec ſum duplex vir. 
* 


r 


Such a one am I that rightly can 
Divide my ſpeech, yet am no double man. 


BS The virtues of this Luther were many and great; 

vet I know not any wherein he more deſervedly is 

WS to be praiſed, than for this honeſt freedom of 
& ſpeaking, wherein he mightily reſembled his father. 

== Mech. Adam. in Vit. Germ. Med. p. 25. 341 

= :7. When lived at Utrecht in the Low Coun- 

WE tries, this reply of that valiant gentleman, Colonel 


= Edmonds, was much ſpoken of. There came a 


WS countryman of his out of Scotland, who deſiring 
cso be entertained by him, told him that my Lord 
his father and fuch Knights and Gentlemen, his 
= couſin and kinſmen were in good health. Colonel 
Edmonds (turning to his friends then by) © Gen- 
emen,“ ſaid he, believe not one word he ſays: 
My father is but a poor baker in Edinburgh, and 
orks hard for his living, whom this knave would 
make a Lord, to curry favour with me, and make 
yo. believe that I am a great man born, when 
ere is no ſuch matter.“ Peach. Comp. Gentlem. 
1. 5. | 
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5 Vf ſuch as have 3 great Lovers and Promoters 
? Wy of Peace. 
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HERE. are no greater inſtances of the folly 
I and wicked diſpoſition of mankind, than 

bat their favourites have ever been clad in ſteel; 
ee geſtroyers of cities, the ſuckers of human 
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Great Lovers and Promoters of Peace. 


; ö dlood, and fuck as have imprinted the deepeſt 


ars upon the face of the-univerſe; theſe are the Collect. cent. 2. p. 42. 


ones, and flattered! with the miſbecoming titles 
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of heroes and gods: while the ſons of peace are 
temitted to the cold entertainment of their own 
virtues. Notwithſtanding which there have ever 
been ſome, who have found ſo many heavenly 
beauties in the face of peace, that they have been 
contented to love that ſweet virgin for her own 
ſake, and to court her without the conſideration 
of any additional dowry. Cauſ. H. C. in Treat. of 
Paſſions, p. 38. 

1. The inhabitants of the iſland of Borneo, not 
far from the Moluccas, live in ſuch deteſtation of 
war, and are ſo great lovers of peace, that they 
hold their King in no other veneration than that 
of a god, ſo long as he ſtudies to preſerve them in 
peace: but if he diſcover inclinations to war, they 


are never quiet till he is fallen in battle under the 


arms of his enemies. So ſoon as he is flain they 
ſet upon the enemy with all imaginable fierceneſs, 
as men that fight for their liberty, and ſuch a 


king as will be a greater lover of peace. Nor 


was there ever any king known amongft them, 
that was the perſuader and author of a war, but 
he was deſerted by them, and ſuffered to fall un- 
der the fword of the enemy. Dinoth, Memor. l. 2. 
c. 76. 
2. The Emperor Leo, who ſucceeded Martianus, 
having given to Eulogius the philoſopher a quan- 
tity of corn, one of his eunuchs told him, that ſuck 
kind of bounty would be better beſtowed upon his 
ſoldiers. I would to God,” ſaid the Emperor, 
that the ſtate of my reign was ſuch, that I 
could beſtow all the ſtipends of my ſoldiers upon 
ſuch as are learned.” Zuing. Theatr, vol. 1.1.1. 
p. 40. 

3. Conſtantinus the Emperor obſerving ſome: 
differences amongſt the fathers of the church, called 
the Nicene Council, at which alſohimſelf was pre- 
ſent : at this time divers little books were hrought 


to him, containing their mutual complaints, and 


accuſations of one another: all wich he received 
as one that intended to read and take cognizance 
of them all: but when he found that he had re- 
cerved as many as were intended to be offered: he 
bound them up in one bundle, and preteſting that 
he had not ſo much as looked into any one of 
them, he burnt them alb in the fight of the Fathers, 
giving them moreover a ſerious exhortatioro to 
peace and cordial agreement amongſt themſelves. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. J. 2. p.213. Chet. Riff. 


4. Itis noted of Phocion, a moſt excellent Cap- 
tun of the Athenians, that although fbr his ih- 
| | tary 
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tary ability and ſucceſs, he was choſen forty and 


five times General of their armies by univerſal 


approbation, yet he himſelf did ever perſuade 
them to peace. Plut. in Phocion. Fitz, Rel. & 
Pol. part 1. c. 14. P. 126. 

5. At Fez in Africa they have neither lawyers 
nor advocates ; but if there be any controverſies 
amongſt them, both parties, plaintiff and defen- 
dant, come to their Alfakins or chief judge, and 
at once, without any further appeals, or pitiful de- 
lays, the cauſe 15 heard and ended. Burton's 
Mel. Ep. to the Read. p. 49. 

6. It is reported of Cæſar to his great com- 
mendation, that after the defeat of Pompey, he 
had in his cuſtody a caſtle, wherein he tound 
divers letters, written by moſt of the nobles in 
Rome under their own hands, ſufficient evidence 
to condemn them ; but he burnt them all, that 
no monument might remain of a future grudge, 
and that no man might be driven to extremities, 


or to break the peace through any apprehenſion 


that he lived ſuſpected, and ſhould therefore be 
hated. Roger's Penit. Citizen, p. 70. 

7, James King of. Arragon, was a great enemy 
to contentions and contentious lawyers, inſomuch 
that having heard many complaints againſtSemenus 
Rada, a great lawyer, who by his quirks and wiles, 
had been injurious as well as troubleſome to many, 
he baniſhed him his kingdom, as a man that was 
not to be endured to live in a place, to the peace 
of which he was ſo great an enemy. Clark's Mir. 
c. 76. Pp. 343- | L 

8. I read of the ſiſter of Edward the Third, 
King of England, and married to David King 
of the Scots, that ſhe was familiarly called Jane 
Make- peace,“ both for her earneſt and ſucceſs- 
ful endeavours therein. Trenchfield Hiſt. Im- 


proved, p. 67. 


9. In old time the month of March was the 


firſt month amongſt the Romans, but afterward 
they made January the firſt : the reaſon of which 
is thus rendered by ſome. Romulus being a mar- 


tial Prince, and one that loved feats of war and 


arms, and reputed the ſon of Mars, ſet before 
all the months that which carried the name of his 
father. But Numa who ſucceeded him immedi- 
ately was a man of peace,. and endeavoured to 
draw the hearts and minds of his ſubjects and 
citizens from war to agriculture:: ſo he gave the 
prerogative of the firſt place unto January, and 
honoured Janus moſt, as one who had been more 


given to politick and peaceable government, and 


Great Lovers and Promoters of Peace. 


| 


to the huſbandry of grounds, than to the exerciſe 
of war and arms. Plut. Moral, 1. 19. p- 856. 

10. The Lord Treaſurer Burleigh uſed to ſay, 
that © he overcame envy and evil-will more by 
patience and peaceableneſs, than by pertinacy 
and ſtubbornneſs:“ and hi private eſtate 
he ſo managed, that he never ſued any man, 
neither did ever any man ſue him ; -whereby he 
lived and died with glory. Clark's Mir. c. gz. 

413. | 8 

£ I 1. N uma Pompilius inſtituted the prieſts or 
heralds called Feciales, whoſe office was to pre- 
ſerve peace between the Romans and their neigh. 
bouring nations; and if any quarrels did ariſe, 
they were to pacify them by reaſon, and not ſuf- 
fer them to come to violence till all hope of peace 
was paſt; and if theſe Feciales did not conſent to 
the wars, neither King nor people had it in their 
power to undertake them. Clark's Mir, c. 93. 
Ai 

ws Heraclitus was beſought by the earneſt 
prayers and entreaties of his citizens, that he 
would bring forth ſome ſentence of his concern- 
ing peace, unity and concord. Heraclitus got up 
into the deſk or pulpit, where he called for a cup 
of fair water, upon which he ſprinkled a little 
bran or meal; then he put into it a little glacon, 
which is a ſort of herb, and ſo ſupped it off. This 
done, without ſpeaking one word, he departed: 
leaving the more prudent and wiſe ſort 4 people 
to collect from thence, that if they would ceaſe 
from immoderate ex pences and coſtly matters, 
and betake themſelves to ſuch things as were 
cheap and eaſy to be had, that this was a ſure way 
wherein the lovers of peace and concord might 
attain unto their deſires. Cel. Antiq. Lee. J. 13. 
& Jo Po $7 3+" a 

13. Otho the Emperor, when he ſaw that he 
himſelf in the poſſeſſion thereof by the blood and 
ſlaughter of a number of citizens, he determined 
with himſelf to die a voluntary death. When his 
friends and ſoldiers deſired him that he would not 
ſo ſoon begin to deſpair of the event of the war; 
he replied, That his life to him was not of that 
value, as to occaſion a civil war for the defence of 
it.” Who can chooſe but admire that ſuch a pic 
as this ſhould be found in a heathen prince, and he 


too not above thirty years of age? Eraſm. Arcil. i 


J. 6. Lang. Polyanth. p. 872. 
14. Alphonſus made uſe of Ludovicus Podius 
for the moſt part as his Ambaſſador in Italy, * 
e nero having 
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having found him a perſon of ſingular diligence 
and fidelity. When therefore this his Ambaſſador 
gave him to underſtand, that he might eaſily ex- 
tort two hundred thouſand crowns for that peace 


hich he was to grant to the Florentines and Ve- 
nei 


, this noble and moſt generous Prince 

ide him this return, . That his manner was to 

give peace, and not to ſell it.” Panormit. de Rebus 
geſtis Alphonſe. Lang. Polyanth. p. 872, 

15. Servius Sulpitius was an Heathen Lawyer, 
but an excellent perſon. It is faid of him, that 
Ad facilitatem æquitatemque omnia tulit, neque con- 
= /ituere litium attiones, quam controverſias tollere ma- 
lait: He reſpected equity and peace in all that 
he did, and always fought rather to compoſe dif- 
ferences than to multiply ſuits of law.“ Clark's 
Mir. c. 77. p. 344. 

106. Sertorius, the more he proſpered and pre- 

vailed in his wars in Spain, the more importunate 
he was with Metellus and Pompey (the Roman 
Generals that came againſt him), that laying down 
arms, they would give him leave to live in peace, 
Hand :to return into Italy again: profeſſing, he pre- 
Wicrred a private life there, before the government 
of many cities. Plut. in Sertorio. Clark's Mir. 


. 34. p. 118. 


CHAP. VL 


4 : Df the fignal Love that ſome Men have ſbewed 10 
XK their Country. 
*\ 


ener kingdom, when he heard there was a 
7". Ird called a pelican, that tears and wounds her 
"kh eaſt with her bill, that with her own blood ſhe 
9 tore her young ones to life, when left as 
<< by the bitings of ſerpents : this excellent 
acc took care that the figure of this bird, in 
action of hers, ſhould be added to other his 
nl devices; that he might hereby ſhew, that 
as ready, upon occaſion, to part with his own 
ad for the welfare and preſervation of his peo- 
end country, Pity it is to conceal their 
5 whoſe minds have been (in this matter) as 
and princely as his, not fearing to redeem 
lies of their fellow-citizens at the price of 
= own, | 

1 4 TE 8 of Calais, during the reign of 
eee eis, being brought to thoſe ſtraits, 
IE B. VIII. : 


OHN the Second, King of Portugal, who 


: 


Signal Patriotiſm of ſome Men. 


tor the nobleneſs of his mind was worthy of 
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that there was no hope left either of ſuccour or 
proviſions, John Lord of Vienna, who there com- 
manded for the King, began to treat about the 
ſurrender of it, deſiring only that they might give 
it up with the ſafety of their lives and goods. 
Which conditions being offered to Edward, King 
of England, who for the ſpace of eleven months, 
had cloſely beſieged it; he, being much enraged 
that ſo ſmall a town ſhould alone ſtand out againſt 
him fo long, and withal calling to mind that they 
had often galled his ſubjects by ſea, was fo far 
from accepting their petition, that, contrarywiſe, 
he reſolved to put them all to the ſword, had he 
not been diverted from that reſolution by ſome 
ſage Counſellors then about him ; who told him, 
ce That for having been faithful and loyal ſubjects 
to their Sovereign, they deſerved not to be fo 
ſharply dealt with.” Whereupon Edward, chang- 
ing his firſt purpoſe into fome more clemency, 
romiſed to receive them to mercy, condittonall 
that fix of the principal townſmen ſhould prefent 
him the keys of the town bare-headed and bare- 
footed, and with halters about their necks, their 
lives being to be left to his difpoſal : whereaf 
the Governor being advertiſed, he preſently gets 
him into the market-place, commanding the bell 
to be tolled for the convening of the people; who 
being aſſembled, he acquainted them with the ar- 
ticles which he had received touching the yielding 
up of the town, and the aſſurance of their lives, 
which could not be granted but with the death of 
ſix of the chief of them: with this news they were 
exceedingly caſt down and perplexed : when, on 
the ſudden, thererifes up one of their own compa- 
ny, called “ Stephen S. Peter,” one of the richeſt 
and moſt ſufficient men of the town, who thus 
ſpoke alond, “ Sir, I thank God for the goods 
he hath beſtowed upon me, but more, that he 
hath given me this preſent opportunity, to make 
it known that I prize the lives of my countrymen 
and fellow-burgeſſes above my own.” At the 
hearing of this ſpeech and fight of his forward- 
neſs, one John Daire, and four others after him, 
made the like offers, not without abundance of 
proger aad tears from the common people, who 
aw them fo freely and readily ſacrifice all their 
particular intereſts for the good of the publick. 
And inſtantly, without more ado, they addrefled 
themſelves to the King of England with the keys 
of the town, and with no other expectation but of 
death, to which (though they held themſelves aſ- 
ſured thereof) they went as cheerfully as if they 
Uu had 
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Þ.d been going to a wedding : yet it pleaſed God 
to turn the heart of the Engliſh King, and at 
the inſtance of the Queen, and ſome of the Lords, 
they were all ſent back unhurt. M. Hurault's Polit. 
and Martial Diſcourſes, c. 10. p. 72. De Serres 
General Hiſt. of France, p. 174. 
2. When the Grecians of Doris (a region be- 
tween Phocis and the mountain Oeta) ſought 
<ounſel from the Oracle for their ſucceſs in the 
wars againſt the Athenians, it was anſwered, 
That then undoubtedly they ſhould prevail, and 
become lords of that ſtate, when they could obtain 
any victory againſt them, and yet preſerve the 
Athenian King living.” Codrus, the then King 
of Athens, by ſome intelligence, being informed 
of this anſwer, withdrew himſelf from his own 
forces, and putting on the habit of a common 
ſoldier, entered the camp of the Dorians, and 
killing the firſt he encountered, was himſelf forth- 
wich cut in pieces, falling a willing ſacrifice to 
preſerve the liberty of his country. Releigh's 
Hiſt. World, l. 2. c. 17. § 10. p. 420. Heylin's 
Cofmog. p. 589. Tuſtin. Hiſt. I. 2. p. 38. 

. Cleomenes, King of Sparta, being diſtreſſed 
by his enemy Antigonus King of Macedon, lent 
unto Ptolomy King of Egypt for help, who 
promiſed it upon condition to have his mother 
and child in pledge. Cleomenes was a long time 
aſhamed to make his mother acquainted with 
theſe conditions, went oftentimes on purpoſe to 
let her underſtand it; but when he came, he had 
not the heart to break it to her; ſhe ſuſpecting, 
aſked his friends if her ſon had not ſomething 
to ſay to her; whereupon he broke the matter 
with her: when ſhe heard it, ſhe laughing ſaid, 
«© How comes it to paſs thou haſt concealed it ſo 
long? Come, come, put me ſtraight into a ſhip, 
and fend me whither thou wilt, that this body of 
mine may do ſome good unto my country before 
crooked age conſume it without profit.” Crateſi- 
clea, for ſo was her name, being ready to depart, 
took Cleomenes into the Temple of Neptune. 
Embracing and kiſſing him, and perceiving that 
his heart was full of forrow for her departure, 
« O King of Sparta !” ſaid ſhe, < let no man ſee 
when we come out of the Temple, that we have 
wept, and diſhonoured Sparta.“ Whilſt ſhe was 
with Ptolomy, the Achians ſought to make 
peace with Cleomenes ; but he durſt not, becauſe 
of his pledges which were with King Ptolomy; 
which ſhe hearing of, wrote to him that he ſhould 
not ſpare to do any thing that might conduce to 


Signal! Patriotiſm of ſome Men. 


old woman and a boy. Plut. Paral. Lipf. Monit, 


the honour or ſafety of his country, though with. 
out the conſent of King Ptolomy, for fear of aa 


J. 1. c. 7. P. 98. 
. Sylla having overcome Marius 1n battle 


commanded all thecitizens of Przneſte to be Nain, 
excepting only one that was his intimate friend; 
but he hearing the bloody ſentence pronounce! 
againſt the reſt, ſtepped forth, and ſaid, © Thy 
he {corned to live by his 3 — <a was the 
deftroyer of his country ;” and ſo went en ; 
the reſt who were to be flain. Fulgeſ. J. 5. c. 6, 
P. 638. Zuing. vol. 1. I. 1. P. 43. 3 
5. Themiſtocles, the Athenzan General, . | E 
his many famous exploits, was baniſhed the coun. 
try, and fought after to be flain : he choſe there. 
fore to put himſelf rather into the power of the 
Perſian King his enemy, than to expoſe himſclf i 
the malice of his fellow- citizens. He was by lim 
received with great joy ; inſomuch that the King, 
in the midſt of his ſleep, was heard to cry out 
thrice aloud, *<* I have with me: Themiſtocles the 
Athenian.” He alſo did him great honour, fer 
he allotted him three cities for his table-provitions, 
and two others for the furniture of his wardrobe 
and bed. While he remained 1n that, court with 
ſuch ſplendor and dignity, the Egyptiansrebclle, 
encouraged, and allo aſſiſted by the Athenians 
The Grecian navy was come as far as Cyprus and 
Cilicia; and Cimon the Athenian Admiral rode 
maſter at fea, This cauſed the Perſian King t 
levy ſoldiers, and appoint commanders to reprel 
them. He alſo ſent letters to Themiſtocles, the 
at Magneſia, unporting that he had given himthe 
ſupreme command in that affair, and that he ſhouli 
now be mindful of his promiſe to him, and unde-Wi 
take this war againſt Greece. But Themiſtoc Wl 
was no way moved with anger againſt his ung 
grateful countrymen, nor incited to wage vl 
with them, by the gift of all this honour an 
power; for after having ſacrificed, he call 
about him his friends, and having e embrace 
them, he drank a ſtrong poiſon, and choſe ratif 
to cloſe his own life, than to be an inſtrument "if 
evil to that country of his, which yet had deler'M 
ed ſo ill at his hands. Thus died ThemiſtocsW 
in the fixty-fifth year of his age, moſt of v lich 
time he had ſpent in the management of the '* 
publick at home, or as the chief commande 
abroad. Plut. Paral. p. 127, 128. in Theni/). Wl 
6. When the Norwegians go out of their 0 pt 


country upon any account whatſoever, as og | 
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5 they return, and ſet their firſt foot upon their 
W native earth, they fall proſtrate upon the ground, 
and ſigning themſelves with the croſs, they kiſs the 
earth, ſaying, O thou more Chriſtian land than 
all the reſt of the world!“ ſo highly do they ad- 
mire their own country and its worſhip, with a 
contempt of all others. Zuing. l. 1. p. 43. | 

7. In the year 393 from the building of Rome, 
whether by earthquake or other means is uncer- 
tain, but the Forum at Rome opened, and al- 
molt half of it was fallen in, to a very great 
depth: great quantities of earth were thrown into 
it, but in vain, for it could not be filled up. 
The Soothſayers therefore were 
who pronounced that the Romans ſhould devote 
unto that place whatever was moſt excellent 
amongſt them. Then Martius Curtius (a perſon 
of admirable valour) affirming that the Romans 
had nothing beſides arms and virtue wherein they 
excelled, he devoted himſelf for the ſafety of his 
country: and fo armed, on a horſe well accouter- 
ed, he rode into the gaping gulph, which ſoon 
after cloſed itſelf upon him. Liv. Hiſt. 1. 6. p. 122. 
Lon. Theat. p. 312. P. Orofii Hiſt. I. 3. c. 5. 

5.79. Zenar. Annal. tom. 2. p. 62. 
8. The Tartars, in their invaſion of China, were 
Was proſperous on all fides, and had inveſted the walls 
of the renowned and vaſt city of Hangchen, the 
WF metropohs of the province of Chekiang, where 
che Emperor Lovangus was incloſed. The ſol- 
© diers of Lovangus refuſed to fight till they had 
Wa received their arrears, which at this time he was 
= not able to pay them. It was upon this occaſion 
chat (not able to bear the thought of ſuch deſo- 
aon of the city and his ſubjects as he foreſaw) 
ee gave ſuch an illuſtrious example of his hu- 
Sanity and tenderneſs to his people, as Europe 
carce ever ſaw ; for he mounted upon the city 
| walls, and calling to the Tartarian General, upon 
bis knees he begged the lives of his people: © Spare 
oo me,“ ſaid he, „I ſhall willingly be the vic- 
nm of my ſubjects.“ And having ſaid this, he 
ent out to the Tartarian army, and was by 
"em taken. By which means this noble city 
"ET" 45 preſerved, though with the deſtruction of the 


1 


5 ; ; mutinous army: for the Tartars cauſed the city 
; ſhut the gates againſt them till they had cut in 
| pieces all that were without, and then entered 


umphantly into it, not uſing any force or vio- 

lence to any. Martin. de Bello Tartarico, P. 281. 
9. Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes had ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Sparta to demand of them earth and 
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conſulted, 
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water, as a token of their ſubjection to him: but 
the Spartans took the Ambaſſadors, and caſt ſome 
of them headlong into a dungeon, others into 
pits, and bade them thence take the earth and 
water they came for. After which, having no 
proſperous ſacrifices, and for a long time wearied 
with theſe calamities, they met in a full aſſembly, 
and propoſed if any would die for the good of 
Sparta. Then Sperthies the ſon of Aneriſtus, and 
Balis the ſon of Nicolaus (of birth and equal 
eſtate with the beſt), freely offered themſelves to 
undergo ſuch puniſhment as Xerxes, the ſon of 
Darius (then his ſucceſſor), ſhould inflict for the 
death of his Ambaſſadors, The Spartans ſent 
them away as perſons haſtening towards their 
death: being come to Suſa, they were admitted 
to the preſence of Xerxes, where firſt they refuſed 
to adore him, and then told him, * That the 
Spartans had ſent them to ſuffer death in lieu of 
thoſe Ambaſſadors whom they had pur to death 
at Sparta.” Xerxes replied, © That he would 
not deal as the Spartans had done, who, by killing 
Amballadors, had confounded the laws of all 
nations; that he would not do what he had up- 
braided them with: nor would he by their death 
abſolve the Spartans from their gult.” Heredor. 
J. 7. P. 424, 425. | 

10. John, King of Bohemia, was ſo great a 
lover of Lucenburgh, his own country, that often- 
times he had laid aſide the care of his affairs, and 
went thither to the great indignation of his Nobi-- 
lity. Beſides this, he had thoughts of changing 
Bohemia with the Emperor Ludovicus for the 
Dukedom of Bavaria, for no other purpoſe but 
that he might be the nearer to Lucenburgh.. 
Zuing. vol. 1.1. 1. p. 43. 

11. A Spartan woman had five ſons in a bat- 
tle that was fought near unto ihe city; and ſeeing 
one that came thence, ſhe aſked him how affairs 
went? All your five ſons are ſlain,” ſaid he. 
“ Unhappy wretch,” replied the woman, „I aſk 
thee not for their concerns, but of that of m 
country.” © As to that, all is well,” ſaid the ſol- 
dier. Then,” ſaid ſhe, „let them mourn that 
are miſerable; for my part I eſteem myſelf happy 
in the proſperity of my country.“ Plat. in Laco- 
nic. Zuing vol, 1. J. 2. p. 154. 

12. Ariſtides the Athenian going into baniſh- 
ment, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and with con- 


joined hands, prayed, “ That the gods would ſo 


proſper the affairs of the Athenians, that Ariſtides 
might never more come into their minds ;” but in 
times 
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times of adverſity the people are wont to have re- 
courſe to ſome one or other excellent perſon, 
which alſo fell out in his caſe; for in the third 
year of his exile, Xerxes came with his whole 
power into Greece, and then Ariſtides was re- 
called to receive an important command, Plut. 
Paral. p. 323. in Ariſtide. 

13. When Charles the Seventh, King of France, 
marched towards Naples, the citizens of Florence 
did ſet open their gates to him, as ſuppoſing they 
ſhould thereupon receive the leſs damage by him 
in their cities and territories adjoining. But the 
King being entered with his army, demanded the 
government of the city, and a fum of money to 
ranſom their liberties and eſtates. . In this exigence 


four of the principal citizens were appointed to 


tranſact and manage this affair with the King's mi- 
niſters : amongſt theſe was Petrus Caponis, who 
(having heard the rigorous terms of their compo- 
ſition, recited and read by the King's principal Se- 
cretary) was ſo moved, that in the ſight and pre- 
ſence of the King, he ſnatched the paper out of his 
hands, and tore it in pieces. And now, cried he, 
© found you your trumpets, and we will ring our 
bells.“ Charles, aſtoniſhed at the reſolution of the 
man, deſiſted from his deſign, and thereupon it 


paſſed as a proverbial ſpeech, Gallum a Capone. 


victum fuiſſe, The French were vanquiſhed by 
Caponis. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. J. 3. p. 2 56. 
14. P. Valerius Poplicola had a proud and ſum- 


ptuous palace in the Velia, ſeated on high, near 


the Forum, which had a fair proſpect into all parts 
of the city; the aſcent of it was narrow, and not 
eaſy of acceſs ; and he being Conſul, when he de- 
ſcended from his houſe with his litters and atten- 


dants, the people ſaid it repreſented the proud 


pomp of a King, and the countenance of one that 
had a deſign upon their liberty. Valerius was told 
this by his friends, and no ways offended with the 
jealouſy of the people, though cauſeleſs, while it 


was yet night, having hired a number of ſmiths, 


carpenters and others, he before morning pulled 
down that ſtately palace of his, and ſubverted it to 
the very foundation; himſelf and family abiding 
with his friends. Plut. in Poplicol. p. 102. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the ſingulor Love of ſome Huſbands to their Wives. 


Rom the nuptial ſacrifices of old, the gall was 
taken- away, and caſt upon the ground, to 


; Fgnify, that betwixt the young couple there ſhould his ſervants to call Mariamne, as if ſhe had been 
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be nothing of birterneſs or diſcontent, but that, 11. FR 
ſtead thereof, ſweetneſs and love ſhould fill up the 
whole ſpace of their lives. We ſhall find in the 
following inſtances, not only the gall taken away, 
but ſome ſuch affectionate huſbands, and ſuch pro. 
ficients in this leſſon of love, that they may | 56 2 
to have improved it to the uttermoſt perfection. 

1. Darius the laſt King of the Perſians, ſuppo- 
ſing that his wife Statira was ſlain by Alexander, 
filled all the camp with lamentations and outcries; Þ 
« O, Alexander!” ſaid he, whom of thy relations 
have I put to death, that thou ſhouldeſt thus reta- 
late my ſeverities: thou haſt hated me without any 
provocation on my part: but to ſuppoſe thou hait 
Juſtice on thy fide, ſhouldeſt thou manage the war 
againſt women?“ Thus he bewailed the ſuppoſed Þ 
death of his wife; but as ſoon as he heard ſhe was 
not only preſerved alive, but alſo treated by Alex- 
ander with the higheſt honour, he then prayed the 
gods to render Alexander fortunate in all things, 
though he was his enemy. Plut. in Paral. p. 682. 
in Alex. 

2. M. Antonius the Triumvir, being come to 
Laodicea, {ent for Herod. King of the Jews to an- 
{wer what ſhould be objected: againſt him, con- 
cerning the death of Ariſtobulus the high-prieſt 
and his brother-in-law, whom (while he was ſwim- 
ming) he cauſed to be drowned under pretence of 
ſport. Herod, not truſting much to the goodnels 
of his cauſe, committing the government of his 
kingdom to Joſeph his uncle, privily gave him 
order, that if Antonius ſhould adjudge his offence 
to be capital, that forthwith he ſhould kill Mari- 
amne his wife; becauſe he ſaid he had ſuch an at- 
tection to her, that if any ſhould be the poſſeſſor 
of her beauties (though it was after his death) yet 
he ſhould conceive himſelf injured thereby; affirm- 
ing alſo, that this affair had befallen him through 
the beauty of his wife, the fame of which had long 
ſince come to the ears of Antonius. This command- 
ment was made known by Joſeph to the Queen 
herſelf, who afterwards upbraided her huſband with 
it, and thereby occaſioned the death of Joſeph, and 
of herſelf alſo under pretext of adultery with him. 
Yet Herod was ſo fond of her even after ſhe ws 
dead; that he often called upon her name, and 
frequently betook himſelf to lamentations : he In. 
vented all the delights he could, he feaſted and 
drank liberally, and yet to {mall purpoſe : he there- 
fore left off the care of his kingdom, and was ſo 
overcome with his grief, that he often commanded 
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{till 


By ill alive: his grief encreaſing, he exiled himſelf 


into ſolitudes under pretence of hunting, where 
continuing to afflict himſelf, he fell into a grievous 


W diſcaſe, and when recovered of it, he became ſo 
fell and cruel, that for flight cauſes he was apt to 


inflict death. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. J. 1. p. 50. 


Zonar. Annal. tom. 1. fol. 41. Jeſepbh. Aulig. 

WE /. 15. C. 5. P. 399. 1 55 

3. Titus Gracchus loved his wife Cornelia with 
ſuch fervency, that when two ſnakeswere by chance 
found in his houſe, and the Augurs had pronounced 


chat they muſt not ſuffer them both to eſcape, but 


that one of them ſhould be killed : affirming alſo, 
that if the male was let go, Cornelia ſhould die 
firſt; on the other ſide, that Gracchus ſhould firſt 
expire, if the female was diſmiffed : © Diſmiſs then 
the female,” ſaid he, © that ſo Cornelia may ſur- 
vive me, who am at this time the elder.” It ſo fell 


cout, that he died ſoon after, leaving behind him 


many ſons; who were ſo entirely beloved by the 
mother, and the memory of her huſband was ſo 
gear to her, that ſhe refuſed the proffered marriage 
wich Prolemy King of Egypt. The buried aſhes 
of her huſband it ſeemed lay ſo cold at her heart, 
chat the ſplendor of a diadem, and all the pomp of 
a rich kingdom were not able to warm it, fo as to 
W make it capable of receiving the impreſſion of a 
new love. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 6.9. 114. 

4. C. Plautius Numida, a Senator, having heard 
Jof the death of his wife; not able to bear the 
W weight of his grief, thruſt his ſword into his breaſt; 
but by the ſudden coming in of his ſervants, he 
Vas prevented from finiſhing his deſign, and his 
W wound was bound up by them; nevertheleſs, as 


bon as he found opportunity, he tore off his pla- 
ers, opened the lips of his wound with his own 

band, and let forth a foul that was unwilling to 
lay in the body, after that of his wife had forſaken 


x hers. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 6. p. 114. 
5. Philip, ſirnamed the Good, the firſt author 


of that greatneſs whereunto the houſe of Burgundy 


did arrive, was about twenty-three years of age, 
W when his father John Duke of Burgundy was ſlain 
by the villany and perfidiouſneſs of Charles the 

Dauphin. Being informed of that unwelcome 

"cs, full of grief and anger as he was, he haſtens 


mo the chamber of his wife (ſhe was the Dauphin's 


tr) O,“ ſaid he, © my Michalea, thy brother 
. 7 hath murdered my father,” She, who was a true 
4 lover of her huſband, broke out into cries and 


ers; and fearing (not in vain) that this accident 


-F mo 47k the occaſion of a breach, ſhe refuſed 
13 No. 8. 
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all comfort ; but her huſband exerted all his ten- 
derneſs to cheer up her ſpirits : «© Thou ſhalt 
be no leſs dear unto me,” ſaid he, for this 
fault, which (though thy brother's) is yet none 
of thine; and therefore take courage, and comfort 
thyſelf in a huſband that will be faithful and 
conſtant to thee for ever.” He performed what 


he ſaid : he lived with her three years, treating 


her always with his accuſtomed love and reſpect : 
and although the very fight of her did daily re- 
new the memory of that wicked act of her 
brother; and though (which is more) ſhe was 
barren, a ſufficient cauſe of divorce amongft Prin- 
ces; yet he would not that any thing but death 
ſhould diffolve the matrimonial bond that was 
betwixt them. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 17. p. 388. 
Clark's Mir. c. 65. p. 291. 

6. M. Plautius, by the command of the Se- 
nate, was to bring back a navy of ſixty ſhips of 
the Contederates into Afia : he 
Tarentum ; where Oreſtilla his wife followed him, 
and there (overcome with a diſeaſe) ſhe departed 
this life, Plautius having ordered all things for 
the celebration, of the funeral, ſhe was laid upon 
the pile to be burnt, as the Roman manner was : 
the laſt offices to be performed, were to anoint the 
dead body, and to give it a valedictory kiſs; 
but betwixt theſe the grieved huſband fell upon 
his own ſword and died. His friends took him 
up in his gown and ſhoes as he was, and laying 
his body by that of his wite's, burnt them both 
together. The ſepulchre of theſe two is yet to be 
{een at Tarentum, and is called, The Tomb of the 
two Lovers. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 6. p. 115. 

7. Dominicus Cataluſius was the Prince of 
Leſbos, and is worthy of eternal memory for the 
entire love which he bore to his wife: ſhe fell into 
a grievous leproſy, which made her appear more 
like unto a rotten carcaſe than a living body. Her 
huſband not fearing in the leaſt to be infected with 
the contagion, nor frightened with her horrible 
aſpect, nor diſguſted with the loathſome ſmells 
ſent forth from her ulcers, never forbade her either 
his board or bed. Lon. Theat. p. 462. Fulge/. 
AF Yo Fs oy «Fs es . 

8. One of the Neapolitans (pity his name as 
well as country is not remembered) being buſily 
employed in a field near the ſea, and his wife at 
ſome diſtance from him, the woman was ſeized 
upon by ſome Mooriſh pirates who came on ſhore 
to prey upon all they could find. Upon his return 
not finding his wite, and perceiving a ſhip that 
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lay at anchor not far off, conjecturing the matter 
as it was, he threw himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam 
up to the ſhip; when calling to the Captain, he 
told him “ That he was come becauſe he would 
follow his wife,” He feared not the barbariſmi of 
the enemies of the Chriſtian faith, nor the miſeries 
thoſe ſlayes endure - that are thruſt into places 
where they labour at the oar : his love overcame all 
theſe. The Moors were full of admiration at the 
carriage of the man, for they had ſeen ſome of his 
countrymen rather chooſe death than to endure to 
hard a loſs of their liberty; and at their return they 
told the whole of this ſtory to the King of Tunis; 
who, moved with the relation of ſo great a love, 
gave him and his wife their freedom; and the man 
was made, by his command, one of the ſoldiers of 
his life. guard. Fulgeſ. I. 4. c. 6. P. 526, 527. 
Burt. Melan. part 3. & 3. p. 535. 

9 Gratianus, - Emperor, was ſo great a 
lover of his wife, that his enemies had hereby an 
occaſion adminiſtered to them to enſnare his life, 
which was in this manner. Maximus, the uſurper, 
cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the Empreſs 
with a body of troops was come to ſee her huſ- 
band, and to go with him into Italy; and ſent a 
meſſenger with counterfeit letters to the Emperor, 
to give him advice thereof, After this he ſent one 
Adragathius, a ſubtle Captain, to the end he 
ſhould put himſelf into a horfe-litter with ſome 
choſen ſoldiers, and go to meet the Emperor. 
(feigning himſelf to be the Empreſs) and ſo to ſur- 
prize and kill him. The cunning Adragathius per- 
formed his buſineſs; for at Lyons, in France, the 
Emperor came forth to meet his w ife, and coming 
to the horſe-litter was taken and killed; Chetwynd, 
Hiſt. Collect. cent. 4. Þ 112. Jmper. Hiſt. p. 344. 

10. Ferdinand, King of Spain, married Eliza- 
beth, the filter. of Ferdinand, ſon of King John of 


Arragon. Great were the virtues of this admirable 


Princeſs, whereby ſhe gained ſo much upon the 
heart of her huſband, a valiant and fortunate 
Prince, that he admitted her to an equal ſhare in 
the government of the kingdom with himſelf : 

wherein they lived with ſuch mutual agreement, 
as the like hath not been known amongſt any of 
the Kings and Queens of that country, There 
was not hing done 1n the affairs of ſtate, but what 
was debated, ordained, and ſubſcribed by both : 

The kingdom of Spain was a name common to 
them both, Ambaſſadors were ſent abroad in both 
their names, armies and ſoldiers were levied and 
formed in both their names, and ſo were the whole 
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Unto he had admitted his beloved wife. 


wars, and all civil affairs: ſo that King Ferdinand 


did not challenge to himſelf an authority in an 
thing or in any reſpect, greater than that where. 


Zuing. 
Theat. vol. 3. I. 7. p. 888. 
11. Bajazet the Firſt, after the great victory ob- 


tained againſt him by Tamerlane, to his other great 
misfortunes and diſgraces, had this one added, of 


having his beautiful wife Deſpina, whom he death 
loved, to fall into the hands of the conqueror ; 

whoſe ignominious and indecent treatment, be. 
fore the eyes of her huſband, was a matter of more 


diſhonour and ſorrow, than all the reſt of his 
affliction ; for when he beheld this, he reſolved 
to live no longer, but knocked out his brains 
againſt the iron bars of that cage wherein he was 
encloſed. Ricaut's preſent State of the Ottoman 


Empire, I. 2. c. 21. p. 155. 


12. Dion was driven from Sicily into exilc by 


Dionyſius; but his wife Ariſtomache was detained, 
and by him was compelled to marry with Poly- 
crates one of his beloved courtiers. Dion after- 
wards returned, took Syracuſe, and expelled Di- 
onyſius. His ſilter Arete came and ſpoke to him; 
his wife Ariſtomache ſtood behind her; but, con- 
ſcious to herſelf in what manner ſhe had w rongel 
his bed, ſhame would not permit her to ſpeak. 
His ſiſter Arete then pleaded her cauſe, and told 
her brother that what his wife had done, ſhe was 
enforced to by neceſſity, and the command of 
Dionyſus ; whereupon the kind huſband received 
her to his houſe as before. Flian. Var. Hiſt, 
J. 12 . 4. P. 344. 

13. Meleager challenged to himſelf the chief 
glory and honour of flaying the Calidonian boar. 
This being denied him, he ſat in his chamber ſo 
angry and. diſcontented, that when the Curetes 


were aflaulting the city where he lived, he would . 


not ſtir out to lend his citizens the leaſt of his 
aſſiſtance. 
the city, and the prieſts came to him with their 
humble ſupplications, but he would not move; 
they offered a great reward, but he deſpiſed at oncc 
both it and them. His father Oenæus came to 
him, and embracing his knees, ſought to mak? 
him relent, but all in vain : his mother came: and 
tried all ways, but was refuſed : his ſiſters and lis 


- moſt familiar friends were {ent to him, and begged 


he would not forſake them in their laſt extremig: 
but neither this way was his fierce mind to be 
wrought upon, In the mean time the cnc) 
had broken into the city, and then came his wit 

Cleopatia 
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T7 Cleopatra trembling : “ O my deareſt love,” ſaid 
W (hc, „help us, or we are loſt: the enemy is al- 


eady entered.“ The hero was moved with this 
voice alone, and rouſed himſelf at the apprehen- 


ſion of the danger of his beloved wife. He 
armed himfelf, went forth, and returned not till 
he had repulſed the enemy, and put the city in 
its uſual ſafety and ſecurity. Zuing. Theatr, 
vol. 18.1. 2. p. 3330. Camer. Hiſt, Medit. cent. 1, 


c. 17. P. 231. | | 
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Of the ſingular Love of ſome Wives to their Huſbands. 


HOUGH the female be the weaker ſex, yet 
ſome have fo repaid the weakneſs of their 
| nature by an incredible ſtrength of affection, 


chat they have oftentimes performed as great 


things as we could expect from the courage and 
conſtancy of the moit generous amongſt men. 
They have deſpiſed death, let it appear to them in 
what ſhape it would ; and made all forts of diffi- 
culties give way before the force of that invincible 


love, which {cemed proud to ſhew itſelf moſt 


ſtrong, in the greateſt extremity of their huſbands. 

1. The Prince of the province of Fingo, in the 
empire of Japan, hearing that a gentleman of the 
country had a very beautiful woman to his wite, 
got him difpatched ; and having ſent for the widow 
{ome days after her huſband's death, acquainted 
ber with his defires. She told him, „* She had 
dich reaſon to think herſelf happy, in being ho- 
noured with the friendſhip of fo great a Prince, yet 
ſhe was relolved to bite off her tongue and murder 
berfelf, if he proffered her any violence: But if 
be would grant her the favour to ſpend one month 
n bewailing her huſband, and then give her the li- 


ber to make an entertainment for the relations of 


the deceaſed, to take her leave of them, he ſhould 
find how much ſhe was his ſervant, and how far 
ſhe would comply with his affections.“ This was 
granted: a very great dinner was provided, whither 
came all the kindred of the deceaſed. The gentle- 
W woman perceiving the Prince began to be warm 
vich wine, in hopes of enjoying her promiſe, de- 
bred liberty to withdraw into an adjoining gal- 
lery to take the air; but as ſoon as ſhe was come 
co it, ſhe caſt herſelf headlong down in the pre- 
3 lence of the Prince, and all her dead huſband's 
clations. Mandelſlo's Travels, I. 2. Pp. 190. Va- 
ren Deſcriptio Regni Japoniæ, c. 14. P. 44. | 

= 2 Cedrenus obſervech in his hiſtory, that Con- 
WF antine the Ninth, exerciſing tyranny as well in 
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matters of love, as within his empire; cauſed the 
Roman Argyropulus to be ſo uht out, and ccm- 
manded him to repudiate his wife whom he had 
lawfully married, and to take his daughter, on 
condition that he would make him Cæſar, and 
aſſociate with himſelf in his dignity : but if he 
condeſcended not to his will, he threatened to pull 
out his eyes, and to make him all the days of his 
lite miſerable. The lady, who was preſent, ſeeing 
her huſband involved in all theſe perplexities, and 
ignorant what anſwer to give unto the Emperor, 
« Ah Sir,” faid ſhe, © I ſee you are much hindered 
in your preferment : if it only reſt in your wife that 
you be not great and happy, I freely deprive my- 
ſelf of all, yea of your company (which is more 
precious to me than all the empires of the world), 
rather than prejudice your fortune: for know, I 


love you better than myſelf.” And ſaying this ſhe 


cut off her hair, and voluntarily entered into a 
Monaſtery, which the other was willing enough to 
ſuffer, preferring ambition betore love ; a matter 
very common amongſt great ones. Cary}. H. C. in 
Treat. of Paſſions, & 4. p. 8. 

3. The Emperor Conrad the Third, beſieged 
Guelphus, Duke of Bavaria, in the city of Went- 
berg, in Germany. The women perceiving that 
the town could not poſſibly hold out long, peti- 
tioned the Emperor that they might depart, only 
with ſo much as each of them could carry on their 
backs; which the Emperor condeſcended to, ex- 
pecting they would load themſelves with ſilver and 
gold, &c. but they all came forth with every one 
her huſband on her back; whereat the Emperor 
was ſo moved that he wept, received the Duke into 
his favour, gave all the men their lives, and extolled 
the women with deſerved praiſes. Bodinus ſays, 
that Laurentius Medices was reftored to his health, 
by only reading this ſtory, when he had long: 
in vain expected it from the endeavours. of 
his Phyſicians. Camerar. Oper. Subci/. cent. 1. 
C. 51. p. 228. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 465, David. 
Chytrei. Chronol. p. 5 1. + 

4. Hota was the wife of Rahi Benxamut, a 
valiant Captain, and of great reputation amongſt. 
the Alarbes. She had been bravely reſcued out of 
the hands of the Portugueze, (who were carrying 
her away priſoner,) by the exceeding courage and. 
valour of Benxamut her huſband. She ſhewed her 
thankfulneſs to him by the ready performances of 
all the offices of love and duty. Some time after 
Benxamut was ſlain in a conflict, and Hota per- 


tormedher huſband's funeral obſequies with infinite 


lamenta- 
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lamentations, laid his body in a ſtately tomb, and 
then, for nine days together, ſhe would neither eat 
nor drink; whereof ſhe died, and was buried (as 
ſhe had ordained in her laſt will) by the fide of her 
beloved huſband. Of her I may fay, as Sir Harry 
Wotton wrote upon Sir Albert Morton's Lady, 


He firſt deceas'd ; ſhe for a few days try'd 
To live without him, lik'd it not, and dy'd. 


Camerar. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 51. p. 229. 
Lipſ. Monit. I. 17. p. 385. | 

5. Arria the wife of Cecinna Pætus, underſtand- 
ing that her huſband was condemned to die, and 
that he was permitted to chooſe what manner of 
death he liked beſt : ſhe went to him, and having 
exhorted him to depart this life courageouſly, and 
bidding him farewell, gave herſelf a ſtab into the 
breaſt with a knife ſhe had hid for that purpoſe 
under her clothes: then drawing the knife out of 
the wound, and reaching it to Pztus, ſhe ſaid, 
« Yulaus quod fect, Pæte, non dolet, fed quod tu 
facies :” The wound I have made, Petus, ſmarts not; 
but that only which thou art about to give thyſelf.” 


Whereupon Martial hath an epigram to this pur- 


pole : 

When Arria to her huſband gave the knife, 

Which made the wound whereby ſhe loſt her life: 

6 This wound dear Pætus, grieves me not,” quoth 
ſhe, ; 

ec But that whichthoumuſtgivethyſelfgneves me.“ 

Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. c. 5 1. P. 225. Plin. 

Ep. JI. 3. P. 76. Fulgeſ. I. 4. c. 6. p. 523. Zuing. 

Theatr. vol. 1.0. 1. Pp. 49. Martial Epigr. 

6. King Edward the Firſt, while Prince, warred 
in the Holy Land, where he reſcued the great city 
of Acon from being ſurrendered to the Sultan. 
After which one Anzazim, a deſperate Saracen 
(who had often been ſent to him from the General) 
being one time, upon pretence of ſome ſecret meſ- 
ſage, admitted alone into his chamber, he, with 
a poiſoned knife, gave him three wounds in 
the body, two in the arm, and one near the arm- 
pit, which were thought to be mortal, and had 


perhaps been ſo, if, out of unſpeakable love, the 


lady Eleanor his wife had not ſucked out the 
poiſon of his wounds with her mouth, and thereby 
effected a cure, which otherwiſe had been incurable. 
It is no wonder that love ſhould do wonders, ſee- 
ing it is itſelf a wonder. Baker's Chron. p. 137. 
Cambd. Remains, p. 207. Speed's Hiſt. p. 552. 
7. Sulpitia was the wife of Lentulus, a perſon 


proſcribed by the Triumvirate in Rome. He he. 
ing fled into Sicily, ſhe was narrowly watched by 
Julia her mother, leſt ſhe ſhould follow her hi. 
band tliither: but ſhediſguiſing herſelf in the habit 
of a ſervant, taking with her two maids, and as 
many men, by a ſecret flight ſhe got thither, not 
refuſing to be baniſhed herſelf, to approve her fide. 
lity and love to her huſband. Val. Max. J. 6, 
c. 7. p. 179. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 464. 

8. Artemiſia, che Queen of Caria, bare ſo true a 
love to her huſband Mauſolus, that when he was 
dead ſhe prepared a funeral in a ſumptuous man- 
ner. She ſent for the chief and moſt eloquent 
orators out of all Greece, to {peak orations in his 


praiſe upon the day of the ſolemnity. When the 


body was burnt ſhe had the aſhes carefully preſerv- 
ed, and by degrees (1n her drink) ſhe took down 
thoſe laſt remains of her huſband into her own 
body; and as a further teſtimony of her love to 
his memory, ſhe built him a ſepulchre with ſuch 
magnificence, that it was numbered amongſt the 
{even wonders of the world. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 6, 
P. 115. A. Gell. I. 10. c. 18. Pp. 194. 

9. Learchus, by poiſon, cut off Archelaus King 
of the Cyrenians, and his friend, and ſeized upon 
his Kingdom in hopes of enjoying his Queen Eryx- 
ona. She pretending not to be diſpleaſed with the 


. propoſals, invited Learchus to come alone in the 


night and confer with her about it : who, in the 
ſtrength of his affection, and fearing nothing of 
treachery, went unaccompanied to her palace, 
where he was flain by two whom Eryxona had 
there hid for that purpoſe ; and his body ſhe cauſ- 


ed to be thrown out at the window. Fulgo/. J. 9. 


c. 10. p. 1284. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1.1. 1. p. 48. 


10. Camma the wife of Sinatus, the Prieſteſs of 


Diana, was a perſon of moſt rare beauty and no 


leſs virtue. Erafinorix, to enjoy her, had treache- M - 
rouſly ſlain her huſband. He had often attempted 


in vain to perſuade her to his embraces by fair 
{ſpeeches and gifts; and ſhe, fearing he would add 
force to theſe, feigned herfelf to be overcome with 
his importunity. To the Temple they went: and 
ſtanding before the altar (as the cuſtom was), the 
new bride drank a cup of wine in a golden vial to 
the bridegroom, which he received and drank of 
with great pleaſure : which done, falling on her 
knees, with a loud voice ſhe ſaid; I thank thee 
O venerable Diana! that thou haſt granted me in 
thy Temple, to revenge the blood of my ! 
Wie 


— 


= ich was ſhed for my ſake:“ which ſaid, ſhe fell 
E Jown and died. Eraſinorix now perceived the wine 
he had drank was poiſoned, nor was it long after 
before he himſelf, as another ſacrifice, fell dead at 
che foot of the altar. Fulgo/. J. 9. c. 10. p. 1285, 
= Lonicer. Theatr. p. 465. Polyen. I. 8. 
W . 11. Pandoerus was one of the Captains of the 
men of war under Jacobus King of Perſia, who 
Vas the ſon of Uſun Caſſan. This man had a moſt 
TS beautiful young lady to his wife (though not above 
E Gxtecn years of age), by whom he was moſt entirely 
beloved. He having rebelled againſt his Sovereign, 


T ſhe begged that he would not enter battle with his 


enemies: but when he would not agree to that, ſhe 
chen intreated that at leaſt he would kill her before 
che fight, that ſo ſhe might not be compelled to 
T outlive him. When he had alſo denied her in this, 
he gave battle, wherein he was overcome and ſlain, 
and his wife being taken, was by the King beſtowed 
upon one of his Captains: but when he offered to 
take her to wife, ſhe long oppoſed his intentions; 
and when at laſt ſhe perceived he went about to gain 
chat by force, which he could not by intreaty, ſhe 
© requeſted fome time to deliberate upon the matter. 
It was granted: and when ſhe had ſent him a note, 
EZ wherein ſhe had written, No man ſhall ever ſay, 
= that the wife of Pandoerus did long ſurvive him;“ 
he fell upon a ſword and died. Fulgo/. J. 4. c. 6. 
o. 524. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1.1. 8. p. 49. 
12. Leonidas, King of Sparta, had married his 
daughter Chelonis to Cleombrotus. Afterwards he 
fell out with him, and would have flain him. 
Chelonis, taking her two little ſons, went to her 
huſband, earneſtly begging his life of her angry 
facher, telling him that if he proceeded to kill her 
hucpand, ſhe would firſt kill herſelf : and pitifully 
oamplaining, ſhe laid her face upon Cleombrotus's 
cd, and caſting her mournful eyes upon the 
anders. by, Leonidas was moved to pity, and com- 
Nanded Cleombrotus to get him thence into exile, 
hal, praying his daughter for his ſake to remain 
With him, and not to forſake her father who did fo 
carly love her, as for her fake alone, he ſaved the 
Porfeited life of her huſband. But ſhe by no means 
ould yield to his requeſt : but riſing up with her 
aſpand, ſhe gave him one of his ſons, and taking 
e other in her own arms, ſhe voluntarily went 
Ph him into baniſhment. Plut. Paral. in Agide & 
Cleombrot. p. 802. Clark's Mir. c. 65.. 292. 
13. Portia the daughter of Cato, and wife of 
Arcus Brutus, when ſhe conjectured by the ſleepleſs 
2 nh be nights of ker huſband, that he had 
7225 . 8, | 
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conceived ſome great thing in his mind, and con- 
cealed it from her in ſuſpicion of her weakneſs; ſhe 
(to give her huſband an inſtance of her conſtancy 
and ſecrecy) made a deep wound 1n her thigh with 
a razor : there followed a ſtream of blood, which 
was ſucceeded by a fever. When Brutus came 
home, ſad at ſo unexpected an accident; ſhe, cauſing 
all to withdraw, ſaid to her huſband, „I have 
ſomething that is ſerious to diſcourſe with you: 
when I married you 1 came to your houſe as a 
wife, and not as a miſtreſs ; nut only as a compa- 
nion to your bed and board, but of all profperous 
and adverſe things. Remember I am Cauo's daugh- 
ter, nor do I complain of you, if I look at other 
matters, conjugal ſolemnities, good-will, and this 
external love: but I look higher, and would have 
your friendſhip alſo; and that is the only grief of 
my mind which torments me, that you have my 


fidelity in ſufpicion : for wherefore ſhould you dif- 


ſemble ? Do I not perceive the care you are in? 
that there is ſome ſecret and great enterprize you 
are in agitation about? Why do you conceal it from 
me? It I can lend you no aſiltance, expect ſome 
comfort at leaſt from me: for as to my ſecrecy 1 
am able to engage. Conſider not the reſt of my ſex: 
I ſay again that I am the daughter of Cato, and 1 
add thereunto, that I am the wife of Brutus : either 


nature (being from ſuch a father) or converſation 


with ſuch a huſband, will render me conſtant and 
invincible againſt all chat is to be feared. Why do 
I multiply words? I myſelt have made experiment 
of my fortitude, and ſee this wound, which of 

own accord I have given myſelf, that I might know 


whether I could undergo with courage any grief 


and torments. I can: believe it, I am able to bear 
them, to deſpiſe them, and 1 can die, Brutus, 
with and for my huſband. If therefore you are 
about any thing that is juſt and honourable, and 
worthy of us both, conceal it no longer.” Brutus 
admiring the greatneſs of her mind, and ſurpriſed 
with the diſcovery of ſuch an affection, lifted up 
his hands for joy; and, „O all ye powers above, 

ſaid he, © be ye favourable and propitious to my 
defires, and make me a huſband that is worthy of 
Partia !”” Then he recited in order to her che con- 
{piracy againſt Cæſar, and who was concerned 
therein. She was ſo far from being frighted there- 
with, or deterring him from it, that ſhe encouraged 


him to proceed: but the day they were to perform 


the enterpriſe, being in fear for Brutus, ſhe{wooned, 
and was ſcarcely recovered by him. At the laſt Bru- 
tus being overcome and lain at Philippi, ſhe 
222 determined 
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determined to die: and when her friends deprived 


her of the opportunity and means, ſhe at laſt 
ſnatched the burning coals with her hands out of 


the fire, and thruſting them into her mouth, ſhe 
kept them there till ſhe was choaked. Lipſ. Monit. 
J. 1. c. 7. H 5. P. 105. Lonicer. Tbeatr. p. 463. Val. 
Max. I. 4. c. 6. P. 115. 

14. In the reign of Veſpaſian, there was a rebel- 
lion in Gaul, the chief leader of which was Julius 
Sabinus. The Gauls being reduced, the captain of 
them was ſought after to be puniſhed: but he had 


hid himſelf in a vault or cave which was the mo- 


nument of his grandfather, and cauſed a report to 
be ſpread of his death, as if he had voluntarily 


poiſoned himſelf; and the better to perſuade men of 


the truth of it, he cauſed his houle to be ſet on fire, 
as if his body had therein been burnt. He had a 
wife whoſe name was Eponina. She knew nothing 
of his ſafety, but bewailed his death with incon- 


ſolable tears: there were only two of his freed-men 


who were privy to it, who pitying their lady (who 
was determined to die, and 1n order thereunto had 
now abſtained from all manner of food for three 


days together), declared her purpoſe to her huſband, 


and beſought him to ſave her that loved him ſo 
well: it was granted, and ſhe was told that her 
Sabinus lived. She came to him in the tomb, where 
they lived with ſecreſy and undiſcovered for the 
ſpace of nine years together. She conceived and 
brought forth children in that ſolitary manſion. At 
lait, the place of their abode came to be known; 


they were taken and brought to Rome, where Veſ- 
paſian commanded they ſhould be ſlain. Eponina 


producing and ſhewing her children, Behold, O 
Cæſar!“ ſaid ſhe, © ſuch as I have brought forth 
and bred up in a monument, that thou mighteſt 
have mot e ſuppliants for our lives.“ But the cruel 
Veſpaſian could not be moved with ſuch words as 
theſe : they were both led to death, and Eponina 
joyfully died with her huſband, who had been be- 
fore buried with him for ſo many years together. 
Lip/. Monit. J. 2. c. 17. p. 379. 

15. Eumenes, burying the dead that had fallen 
in the battle of Gabine againſt Antigonus, amongſt 
others, there was found the body of Ceteas, the 
Captain of thoſe troops that had come out of India. 
This man had two wives who accompanied him in 
the wars, one of which he had newly married, and 
another whom he had married a few years before; 
but both of them bore an entire love to him: for 
whereas the laws, of India require that one wife 


{hall be burat with her dead huſband,- both theſe 


/ 


* 


proffered themſelves to death, and ſtrove with that 
ambition, as if it was ſome glorious prize they 
ſought after. Before ſuch Captains as were ap- 
pointed their judges, the younger pleaded that the 
other was wich child; and that therefore ſhe could 
not have the benefit of that law. The elder plead- 
ed, that whereas ſhe was before the other in years, 
it was alſo fit that ſhe ſhould be before her in ho- 
nour; ſince it was cuſtomary in other things, that 
the elder ſhould have place. The judges, when they 
underſtood by midwives that the elder was with 
child, paſſed judgment that the younger ſhould be 
burnt : which done, ſhe that had loſt the cauſe de- 
parted, rending her diadem, and tearing her hair as 
if ſome grievous calamity had befallen her. The 
other, all joy at her victory, went to the funeral-fire 


magnificently dreſſed by her friends, and led along 


o 


= 


" 


by her kindred, as if to her nuptials, they all the 
way ſinging hymns in her praiſes. When ſhe drew 
near the fire, taking off her ornaments, ſhe deliver- 
ed them to her friends and ſervants as tokens of 
remembrance: there were amulttude of rings, with 
variety of precious ſtones, chains and ſtars of gold, 
Sc. This done, ſhe was by her brother placed upon 


the combuſtible matter by the ſide of her huſband; 


and after the army had thrice compaſſed the funeral 
ptle, fire was put to it, and ſhe without a word of 
complaint finiſhed her life in the flames, Diodor. 
Sicul. J. 19. P. 626, 627. 

16. Admetus King of Theſſaly, when he lay 
upon his death- bed, was told by Apollo's oracle, 
that if he could procure any perſon to die for him, 
he might live longer; but when all refuſed, and his 
parents, friends and followers forſook him, his wite 
Alceſtus, though young, cheerfully undertook it. 
Burt. Mel, 


. 


Of the Indulgence and great Love of ſome Parents to 


their Children. 


T\Hat natural affection which we bear towards 
_ them that proceed from us, we have in com- 


mon with other creatures. The poet hath expreti- 


* 
- . 


4 


ed it in the moſt cruel of all other beaſts: : 

ae tyger which moſt thirſts for blood, 

Seeing herſelf robbed of her tender brood, 

Lies down-lamenting in her Scythian den, 

And licks the printswhere her loſt whelps had 85 
* | , 
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only this affection reigns with greater power in the 
Puls of ſome than others; and the effects of it 
have been ſuch as cannot but entertain us in the 
peruſal of them. Reynold's Treat. of the Paſ. c. 10. 
. 86. | 
4 F 1. Charles the Great was ſo great a lover of 
nis ſons and daughters, that he never dined or 
EF {upped without them: he went no where upon 
any journey, but he took them along with him : 
and when he was aſked why he did not marry 
his daughters, and fend his children abroad to ſee 
the world? his reply was, „That he was not able 
to bear their abſence.” Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. J. 1. 
4 27 Nets Domitius, the fon of Domitius AEno- 
barbus and Agrippina, by the ſubtlety of his mo- 
ther, obtaihed the empire. She once enquired of 
the Chaldeans if her ſon ſhould reign : they told 
her, © That they had found he ſhould, but that 
withal, he ſhould be the death of his mother :” 
e Occidat modo imperet,” ſaid ſhe; „ let him kill 
me, provided he live to be Emperor.” And ſhe 
pad her wiſh. Bruſon. Ex. l. 6.c. 4. p. 346. 
Euing. vol. 1. I. 1. Pp. 56. Sabellic. Ex. J. 3. c. 4. 

WP. 140. | 85 
3. Solon was a perſon famous throughout all 
Preece, as having given laws to the Athenians : 
being in his travels, came to Miletum to converſe 
pith Thales who was one of the feven wile men 
of Greece, Theſe two walking together upon the 
Emnarket-place, one comes to Solon, and told him 
What his fon was dead. Afflicted with this unex- 
Pected, as well as unwelcome news, he fell to 
aring off his beard, hair and clothes, and hiding 
is face in the duſt. Immediately a mighty concourte 


a bowlings and tears. When he had lain long 


EWanner o 


expreſſions of grief, unworthy the cha- 
ter he ſuſtained, ſo renowned tor gravity and 
Wiſdom, Thales bid him be of good courage, 
r the whole was but a contrivance of his, who 
Wy this artifice had deſired to make experiment 
Hhether it was convenient for a wiſe man to marry, 
Ind have children, as he had preſſed them to do; 
ut that now he was ſufficiently ſatisfied it was 
o way conducible, ſeeing he perceived that the 
W's of a child might occaſion a perſon famous 
EP vidom to diſcover all the ſigns of a mad-man. 
belli. Ex, J. N 137. 

8 4- Seleucus, King of Syria, was informed by 


itratus, his phyſician, that his ſon Antiochus 


people was about him, whom he entertained 


oon the 2 and delivered himſelf up to all 
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languiſhed from the vehement love he had taken 
to the Queen Sttatonice, his beautiful and beloved 
wife; and that his modeſt ſuppreſſion of this ſecret 
(which he had found out by his art) was like to 
coſt the life of the young Prince, The tender and 
indulgent father reſigned her up unto his fon, and 
overcame himſelf for the ſake of his ſon's happineſs, 
Val. Max. I. 5. c. 7. p. 152. Plut.in Demetrio, p gob. 
5. M. Tullius Cicero was fo great a lover of his 
daughter Tulliola, that when ſhe was dead, he la- 
boured with great anxiety to conſecrate her me- 
mory to poſterity, He fays, He would take 
care, that (by all the monuments of the moſt ex- 
cellent wits, both Greek and Latin) ſhe would be 
reputed a Goddeſs :” How ſolicitous doth he write 
to Articus, that a piece of ground ſhould be pur- 
chaſed in ſome eminent place, wherein he might 
cauſe a temple to be erected and dedicated to 
Tulliola? He alſo wrote two books, concerning 
the death of his daughter; wherein it is probable, 
that he made uſe of all that wit and eloquence, 
whereof he was ſo great a maſter, to perſuade the 
people that Tulliola was ſuperior to all other 
women. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. J. 1. Pp. 56. Lud. 
Viv. de Veritat. Fid. l. 2. 
6. The elder Cato was never ſo taken up with 
employment in any affair whatſoever, but that he 
would always be preſent at the waſhing of his fon, 
who was but newly born : and when he came to 
{uch age as to be capable of learning, he would 
not ſuffer him to have any other maſter beſides 
himſelf. Being adviſed to reſign up his fon to 
the tutorage of ſome learned ſervant, he ſaid, 
he could not bear that a ſervant ſhould pull his 
{on by the ears, nor that his ſon ſhould be indebted 
for his learning and education to any belides 
himſelf.” Fulgoſ. J. 5. c. 6. Pp. 647. 
7. Ageſilaus was above meaſure indulgent to 
his children: the Spartans reproached him, that 


for love of his ſon Archidamus, he had concerned 


himſelf ſo far as to impede a juſt judgment; and 
by his interceſſion for the malefactors, had in- 
volved the city in the guilt of being injurious to 


Greece. He uſed alſo at home to ride upon 


the hobby -horſe with his little children; and being 
once by a friend of his found fo doing, he entreated 
him not to diſcover that act of his to any man, 
till ſuch time as he himſelf was become the father 
of children. Put. in Aeeſilao, p. 610. 

8. Syrophanes, a rich Egyptian, ſo doated on 
a fon of his yet living, that he kept the image of 


him in his houte ; and it it ſo fell out that any of 


the 
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the ſervants had diſpleaſed their maſter, thither 
they were to fly as to a ſanctuary, and, adorning 
that image with flowers and garlands, they that 
way recovered the favour of their maſter. Purch, 


- Pilg. tom. 1.1. 6. c. 4. p. 734. 


9. Artobarzanes reſigned the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia to his ſon in the preſence of Pompey the 
Great. The father had aſcended the Tribunal 
of Pompey, and was invited to fit with him in 
the curule {eat ; but as ſoon as he obſerved his ſon 


to fit with the Secretary in a lower place than 


his fortune deſerved, he could not endure to fee 
him placed below himſelf ; but deſcending from 
his feat, he placed the diadem upon his ſon's 
head, and bade him go and fit in that place from 
whence he was lately riſen, Tears fell from the 
eyes of the young man, his body trembled, the 
diadem fell from his head, nor could he be induced 
to go where he was commanded. And, which is 
almoſt beyond all credit, the father was glad 
who gave up his crown, and the ſon was forrow- 
ful to whom it was given : nor had this glorious 
ſtrife come to any end, unleſs Pompey's authority 
had joined itſelf to rhe father's will; for he pro- 
nounced the ſon a King, commanded him to take 
the diadem, and compelled him to fit with him 
in the curule ſeat. Val. Max. l. 5. c. J. p. 152. 


10. Mahomet the Second, firſt Emperor of the 


Turks, was no ſooner poſſeſſed of his father's 


throne, but as the young tyrant, forgetting the 


laws of nature, was going in perſon himſelf about 
to have murdered his youngeſt brother, then hut 
eightzen months old, begotten on the fair daugh- 
ter of Sponderbeius : which unnatural part Moſes, 
one of his Baſhaws, and a man greatly in his favour, 
perceiving, requeſted him not to imbrue his own 
hands in the blood of his brother, but rather to 


commit the execution thereof to ſomeother : which 
thing Mahomet commanded him (the author of that 
counſel) forthwith to do: ſo Moſes taking the child 


from the nurſe, ſtrangled it, with pouring water 
down 1ts throat. The young Lady hearing of the 
death of her child (as a woman whom fury had 
made paſt fear), came, and in her rage reviled the 
tyrant in his houſe, ſhamefully upbraiding him 
for his inhuman. cruelty : when Mahomet, to 
appeaſe her fury, requeſted her to. be comforted, 
for that it agreed with the policy of his ſtate ; 
and willed her, for her better contentment, to aſk 
whatſoever ſhe pleaſed, and ſhe ſhould forthwith 
have it. But ſhe: deſiring nothing more but in 


ſome ſort to be revenged, deſired to have Moſes, 


the executioner of her ſon, delivered unto F 

bound; which, when ſhe had obtained, the pre. 
ſently ſtruck him into the breaſt with a knife 
(crying in vain upon his unthankful raſter for 


help), and proceeding in her cruel execution, cut 
a hole in his right ſide, and, by piece-meal, cut ou 


his liver, and caſt it to the dogs to eat: to that 8 1 
extremity did ſhe reſent the death of her . beloved F 


child. Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 337, 338. 
11. Scilunus had eighty ſons ; and when he la 


upon his death-bed, he called them all before him, 
and preſented them with a bundle or ſheat of 
arrows, and bade each of them try whether with 
all his ſtrength he was able to break that ſheaf, F 
They all of chem attempted it in vain : he then 
drew out a ſingle arrow, and bade one of them | 


break that.; which he eaſily did, intimating to 


them thereby, that unity and compacted ſtrength Þ f 


is the bond which preſerves families and king: 
doms; which bond, if it be once broken, all run 
quickly into ruin. Clark's Mirror, c. 87. p. 400. 

12. Monica, the mother of S. Auſtin (while 


her ſon was a Manichee, and addicted overmuch F| 
to a life of ſenſuality and voluptiouſneſs), out of 
her dear and tender affection to him, ceaſed not 
to make continual prayers with abundance of 


tears in his behalf: which occaſioned S. Ambroſe 
one time to comfort her w:.h theſe words, Jn: 


palſibile eft ut filius tantarum lachrymarum periret: | 


ce It is impoſſible that a ſon with ſo many prayers WT 


and tears ſhould miſcarry.” Clark's Mir. c. go. 
p. 402. 


13. Octavius Balbas was proſcribed by the Tri- 
umvirate : whereupon he fled away, and was nov 
got out of danger; when hearing that his ſon was 
ſlain by them, he returned of his own accord, and 
offered his throat to the executioners. Bru/on. 
Fac. I. 5. c. 4. P. 347- - _— 

14. Celetius was importuned by Cæſar to re.. 
nounce and expel from his houſe one of his ſons, 
who, in the time of his Tribunalſhip, had given 
him matter of offence. The old man was ſo grea 
a lover of his children, that he boldly told hin, 
That he ſhould ſooner deprive him of all 5 
children at once by violence, than he ſhould 
perſuade him to ſend one of them away with anf 
mark of his diſpleaſure.” Bruſon. Fac. I. 5. c.. 


P. 347+ 


15. Pericles, though he had buried his ſit | 
and divers others of his near relations, yet bote Wt 
all this with great conſtancy and an unbrok" Bl 


mind. But when his ſon Paraclus died, thoup 


r 
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be endeavoured with all his might, to digeſt ſo 
WE oceat a grief, and to ſuppreſs any appearance 
WE thereof: yet he was not able to do it, but burſt 
out into tears and lamentations, crying out,“ The 
1 gods preſerve to me the poor and little Camillus, 
che only ſon I have now left!“ Bryſon. Fac. I. 5. 
| . 84 upon a high rock, whence 
be might {ee a great way upon the Zea, in expec- 
tation of the return of his ſon Theſeus from Crete, 
having made him promiſe, at his departure, that 
ES if all things went well with him, at his return his 
ſhip ſhould be decorated with fails and ſtreamers 

W of white colour, to expreſs the.joytulneſs of his 
return. The old man, after his long watching, 
Fat laſt did diſcern the ſhip making homewards 
but it ſeems they had forgot to ſhew the white co- 
lours, as they had promiſed. When therefore 
Egeus ſaw nothing but black, concluding that 
his ſon had miſcarried in his journey, and was 


dead, not able to endure the grief he had con- 


E ceived, he threw himſelf headlong into the ſea, 
trom the top of the rock whereon he ſtood, and 
died. Langii Polyanth. p. 848. 
1. Gordianus the elder, the Proconſul of Afri- 
ca, was made choice of by them of Africa, and 
the ſoldiers in his army, to be their Emperor, 
againſt the cruelty of the Maximines; but as ſoon 
Sas he underſtood that his fon was ſlain by the 
Maximines, he was not able to ſupport himſelf un- 


er the great weight of his grief, but hanged him 


elf in his own chamber. Lagii Polyanth. p. 848. 
18. Socrates one day was ſurpriſed by Alcibiades 
bildiſhly ſporting with his fon Lamproclus. And 
ben he was ſufficiently derided by Alcibiades 
pon that account: ** You have not,” ſaid he, 
lch reaſon, as youimagine, to laugh ſoprofuſely 
RF 2 father playing with his child, ſeeing you 
gow nothing of that affection which parents 
Wave to their children; reftrain your mirth then 
Wil you come to be a father yourſelf, when, per- 


em to you to be.” lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 13. 
309. Langii Polyanth, p. 847. 


'CHAP. X. 


. i pf the Reverence and Piety of ſome Children to their 
3 Parents. 


PON a marble chair in Scoone, where the 
No Rings of _—_ were formerly crowned, 
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Paps, you will be found as ridiculous as I now. 


187 
and which King Edward the Firſt cauſed to bo 
carried to Weſtminſter, was written this Diſtich: 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Inveniant lapidem, regnare tenenter ibidem. 


Unleſs unalterable fate do feign, 
W here'er they find this ſtone the Scots ſhall reign. 


We may ſay it, and perhaps with more aſſurance» 
that wherever we find that piety and reverence 
that is due to parents, there is a certain carnefl 
given of a worthy and proſperous perſon ; for 
having this way intitled themſelves to the promiſe 
of God, 1t ſhall be ſurely performed to them, as 
may be ſeen in many of the following examples. 

1. Boleſlaus, the fourth King of Poland, had the 
picture of his father, which he carried hanging 
about his neck in a plate of gold; and when he 
was to ſpeak, or do any thing of importance, he 
took this picture, and kiſſing it, uſed to ſay, 
«© Dear father, I wiſh I may never do any thing 
remiſsly, or unworthy of thy name.” Ca. H. C. 
tom. 1. I. 1. p. 5. 

2. Pomponius Atticus making the funeral ora- 
tion at the death of his mother, proteſted, that 


having lived with her fixty-ſeven years, he was 


never reconciled to her; becauſe,” added he, “ in 
all that time there never happened the leaſt jar be- 
twixt us that needed reconciliation.” Plat. in Vitd 
Aitici. Fuller, H. S. I. 1. c. 6. p. 15. 

3. The Emperor of China, on certain days of 
the year, viſiteth his mother; who is ſeated on a 


throne, and four times on his feet, and four times 


on his knees, he makes her a profound reverence, 
bowing his head even to the ground. The fame 
cuſtom is alſo obſerved through the greateſt part of 
the empire; and if it chance that any one is negli- 


gent or deficient in this duty to his parents, he is 


complained of to the magiſtrates, who puniſh ſuch 
oftenders very ſeverely. Alvarez, Hiſt. of China, 
part 1. c. 29. Pp. 156. Herbert's Trav. l. 3. p. 339. 

4. Sir Thomas Moore, being Lord Chancellor 


of England, at the ſame time that his father was a 


Judge of the King's Bench, would always, at his. 
going to Weſtminſter, go firſt to the King's Bench, 


and afk his father's bleſſing before he went to fit as 


Chancellor. Baker's Chron. p. 406. Fuller, H. . 

J. 1. c. 6. p. 13. | 
5. Alexander the Great, ſent his mother Olym- 
pias many royal preſents out of the Afian ſpoils ; 
but = red her not to intermeddle with ſtate affairs; 
2. | | O 
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rate, was hid by his fon, who for that cauſe was 


or to challenge to herſelf ſuch offices as appertained 


to the Governor. Olympias expoſtulated on theſe 


things very ſharply with him, which yet he bore 
ſubmiſſively. But upon a certain time, when he 
had received long letters from Antipater, filled 
with complaints againſt her: Antipater,” ſaid 
he, „* doth not know that one ſingle tear of my 
mother is able to blot ont fix hundred of his 
epiſtles.” Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. I. p. 56. 

6+ There happened in Sicily (as it often does) 


an eruption of Mount Etna: it murmured, burnt, 


belched up flames, and threw out its fiery entrails 
with dreadfu] devaſtation. It happened then, that 


in this violent and horrible breach of flames (every 


one flying and carrying away what was moſt pre- 
cious with them), two ſons, the one called Anapias, 
the other Amphinomus, careful of the wealth and 
goods of their houſes, reflected on their father and 
mother, both very old, who could not fave them- 
ſelves from the fire by flight. ©* And where ſhall 


we,” ſaid they, „find a more precious treaſure 


than thoſe who begat us?” The one took up his 
father on his ſhoulders, the other his mother, and 
ſo paſſed through the flames. It is an admirable 
thing. ,that God, in the conſideration of this piety, 


though Pagans, did a miracle ; for the monuments 


of all antiquity witneſs, that the devouring flames 
ſtopped at this ſpectacle; and the fire waſting and 
broiling all about them, the only way through 
which theſe two good ſons paſſed, was tapeſtried 
with freſh verdure, and called afterwards by poſte- 
rity, „The field of the Pious,” in memory of 
this accident. Solin. c. 1 1. Pp. 225. Camerar. Oper. 
Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 86. p. 401. | 

7. Artaxerxes the Firſt, King of Perſia, was a 
fervent lover of Statira his wite ; and though he 
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hurried to torments p but no puniſhments or tor- 
tures could force him to betray his father. The 
father, moved with the piety and conſtancy of the 


knew, that by the fraud of his mother Paryſatis, 


ſhe had been poiſoned and murdered, yet piety to 
his mother overcame his conjugal affection; and 
he ſo diſſembled the injury of his mother, that he 


ſpoke nothing of revenging her wickedneſs: and, 


what is more ſtrange, he never gave the leaſt ſign 
of his being offended, by any alteration of his 


countenance towards her; unleſs in this, that de- 


ſiring to go to Babylon, he gave her leave, and 


ſaid, © That he would not fee Babylon while ſhe: 


lived.” Plut. in Artaxerx. p. 1021. Lon. Theatr. 


P. 276. Fulgoſ. J. 5. c. 4.Þ. 618. 


8. Q. Cicero, brother of Marcus, being proſcri- 


bed, and ſought after to be flain by the Triumvi- 


9 


3 


3 


fon, of his own accord, offered himſelf to death, 
leſt, for his ſake, they ſhould deſtroy his ſon. Zonar. 
Annal. tom. 2. p. 86. Aipbil. in Auguſto, p. 60. 


9. Epaminondas, the Theban General, being 


aſked what was the moſt pleaſant thing that had 


happened to him throughout his whole life; re- 


plied, * It was this, that he had carried away the 
Leuctrian victory, his father and mother being 
both alive.” Plut. in M. Coriolan. p. 215. Zuing, 
vol. 1.0. 1. p. 84. 2 

10. There were three brothers, who upon the 


death of the King their father, fell ont amongſt 


themſelves about ſucceſſion in the kingdom; at 
laſt they agreed to ſtand to the judgment and de. 
termination of a neighbouring King, to whom they 
fully referred the matter, 
manded the dead body of the father to be fetched 
out of his monument, and ordered that each of 
them ſhould ſhoot an arrow at his heart, and he 
that hit it, or came the neareſt to it, ſhould ficceed, 
The elder ſhot firſt, and his arrow paſſed through 
the throat of bis father: the ſecond brother ſhot 
his father into the breaſt, but yet miffed the 
heart. The youngeſt, deteſting this wickedneſs, 
ce had rather,” ſaid he, yield all to my brothers, 
and utterly reſign up all my pretenſions to the king: 
dom, than to treat the body of my father with 
ſuch diſreſpe&.” This ſaying of his conſidered, the 
King paſſed ſentence, that he alone was worthy of 
the kingdom, as having given evidence how much 
he excelled his brothers in virtue, by the piety be 
had ſhewed to the dead body of his father. Lon, 
Theatr. p. 278. 


11. Caius Flaminius, being a Tribune of the 
people, had promulged a law about the diviſion o. 


the fields of Gallia among the people: the Senate, 
unwilling it ſhould paſs, oppoſed it; but he reſiſtec 
both their entreaties and threats. They told him 
they would raiſe an army againſt him, in cafe he 
ſhould not deſiſt from his intentions: notwith- 
ſtanding all which, unaffrighted he aſcended the 
pulpit, and being now ready with all the peopt 
about him, by their ſuffrages to have it paſs into 
a law, his own father came and laid hands upon 
him, enjoining him to come down: he, broken 
with this private command, deſcended from itt 
pulpit, and was not ſo much as reproached will 
the leaſt murmur of the people whom he . 

| X . | ; Aaken; 
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He therefore com- 


| d ; faken; but the whole aſſembly ſeemed to approve 
WE this his piety to his parent, although ſo much to 
MW their own prejudice. Val. Max. J. 5. c. 4. p. 142. 
= 72. The Prætor had ſentenced to death a wo- 


| : man of good birth, for a capital crime, and had 


conſigned her over to the Triumvir to be killed in 
priſon. The Jailor that received her, moved 
vich compaſſion, did not ſtrangle her, and permit- 
ted her daughter to come often to her, though firſt 
diligently ſearched, leſt ſhe ſhould convey in any 
ſuſtenance to her, the Jailor expecting that ſhe 
would die of famine. When therefore divers days 
had paſſed, wondering within himſelf what it might 
be that occaſioned her to live ſo long, he one day 
ſet himſelf to obſerve her daughter with greater 
x curioſity, and then diſcovered how with the milk 
In her breaſts ſheallayed the famine of her mother. 
be news of this ſtrange ſpectacle of the daughter 
ſuckling her mother, was by him carried to the 
Triumvir, by the Triumvir to the Prætor, from the 
Prætor it was brought to the judgment of the 
cConſul, who pardoned the woman as to the ſentence 
of death paſſed upon her; and, to preſerve the 
memory of chat fact, where her priſon ſtood the 
cauſed an altar to be erected to Piety. Sabell. Ex. 
.. 3. c. 6. p. 15 1. Solin. c. 7. p. 198. Val. Max. J. 3. 
. 4. 2. 143. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. J. 7. c. 36. p. 174. 
13. Nicholaus Damaſcenus aſſures us, that the 


Piſidians uſed to preſent the firſt- fruits of all the 


Binds of a feaſt to their fathers and mothers, 
eleeming it an unworthy ching to take a plentiful 
Wat without due honours firſt done to the authors 
WD life. Can. tom. 1. I. 3. p. 111. | 
14. Martius Coriolanus having deſerved well of 
e commonwealth, was yet unjuſtly condemned; 
bvbereupon he fled to the Volici, at that time in 
rns againſt Rome: followed with an army of 
cc, he rendered himſelf very formidable to the 
mans. Ambaſſadors were tent to appeaſe him, 
WP: to no purpoſe : the prieſts met him with en- 
Wreaties in their pontifical veſtments, but were alto 
eeturned without effect: the Senate was aſtoniſhed, 
he people trembled, the men as well as the women 
eewailed the deſtruction that was now {ure to fall 
ponthem. Then Volumnia, the mother of Corio— 
aus, taking Velumnia his wife along with her and 
so his children, went to the camp of the Vollci ; 
; hom as ſoon as the ſon ſaw, as one that was an 
ure lover of his mother, he made haſte to em- 
ace her: ſhe angrily ſaid, “ Firſt let me know 
ks before I ſuffer myſelf to be embraced by you), 
echer Jam come to a fon or an enemy, and 
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whether I am a captive or a mother in your camp?” 


He, moved with the ſpeech of his mother, and che 


tears of his wife and children, embracing his mo- 
ther; © Yow have conquered ;” ſaid he, the en- 
treaties of her in whole womb el was conceived are 


not to be reſiſted :?? and ſo he freed the Roman 


fields, and the Romans themſelves, from the fight 
and fear of thoſe enemies he had led againſt them. 
Livy calls Veluria the mother, and Volumnia the 
wife of Coriolanus. Zonar. Annal. tom. 2. f. 59. 
Val. Max. I. 5. c. 4. Pp. 141. Lon. Theat. p. 278. 
Liv. Hiſt. I. 2. p. 34. Plut. in M. Cor. p. 230, 231. 

15. Marcus Cotta, upon the very day that he 
came to age, and was permitted to take upon him 
the virile gown, forthwith, as ſoon as he deſcend- 


ed from the Capitol, he accuſed C. Carbo by 


whom his father had been condemned, and having 
proved him guilty, had him condemned. Thus 
happily and by a gallant action he began his 
manhood, and gave proof of his eloquence and 
wit. Val. Max. I. 5. c. 4. p. 142. 

16. M. Pomponius, Tribune of the people, ac- 
cuſed L. Manlius the fon of Aulus, who had been 


y , Dictator, for that he had added a few days to his 


Dictatorfhip: as alſo, for that he had baniſhed his 
{on Titus from the ſociety of men, and command- 
ed him to hve in the country: which, when the 
young man heard, he got to Rome by break of 
day, and to the houſe of Pomponius. It was told 
him that Titus Manlius was there; and he ſup- 
poſing the angry young man had brought him 
lomething againſt his father, roſe from his bed, 
and putting all out of the room, ſent for che young 
man to him: but he (as ſoon as he entered) drew his 
ſword, and ſwore he would kill him immediately, 
unleſs he would give him his oath that he would 


ceaſe to accuſe his father. Pomponius, compelled 


by his terror, gave his oath, aſſembled the people, 
and then told them upon what account it was re- 
quiſite for him to deſiſt from his accuſation. 
Piety to mild parents is commendable; but T. 


Manlius in this his action was much the more 


generous, that having a ſevere parent, he had no 
invitation from his indulgence, but only from his 
natural affection, to hazard himſelf in his behalf. 
Val. Max. J. 5. c. 142. Lon. Theatr. p. 275. 

17. In the civil wars betwixt Octavianus and 
Antonius, as it often falls out, that fathers, ſons 
and brothers take contrary parts; ſo, in that laſt. 
battle at Actium, where Octavianus was the victor, 
when the priſoners (as the cuſtom is) were counted 
up, Metellus was brought to Oaavianus, whoſe . 
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face (though much changed by anxiety anda priſon) 
was known to Metellus his ſon, who had been on 
the contrary part: with tears therefore he ran into 


the embraces of his father, and then turning to 


Octavianus, “ This thy enemy” (ſaid he) “ hath 
deferved death, but I am worthy of ſome reward 
tor the ſervice I have done thee : I therefore be- 
{eech thee, inſtead of that which is owing me, that 
thou wouldſt preſerve this man, and cauſe me to 
be killed in his ftead,” OQavianus moved with 
this piety (though a great enemy), gave unto the 
ſon the life of the 1 Len. Theatr. p. 273. 
18. Demetrius the King of Aſia and Macedonia, 
was taken priſoner in battle by Seleucus King of 
Syria. Antigonus his ſon was the quiet poſſeſſor of 
the kingdom : yet did he change the royal purple 
into a mourning habit, and in continual tears ſent 
abroad his Ambaſſadors to the neighbouring Kings, 
that they would interpole in his father's behalf for 
the obtaining of his liberty. He allo ſent to Se- 
teucus, and promiſed him thekingdom and himſelf 
as hoſtages, if he would tree his father from priſon. 
After he knew that his father was dead, he ſet 
torth a great navy, and went to receive the body 
of the deceaſed, which by Seleucus was ſent to- 
wards Macedonia, He received it with fuch 
mournful ſolemnity, and to many tears, as turned 
all men into wonder and compaſhon. Antigonus 
ſtood on the poop of a great ſhip (built for that 
_ purpoſe), clothed in black, bewailing his dead fa- 
ther. The aſhes were incloſed in a golden urn, 
over which he ſtood a diſconſolate ſpectator. He 
cauſed to be ſung the virtues and noble atchieve- 
ments of the deceaſed Prince, with voices formed 
to piety and lamentation. The rowers alſo in the 
gallies ſo ordered the ſtrokes of their oars, that 
they kept time with the mournful voices of the 
other; and in this manner the navy arrived at 
Corinth, Sabel. Exempl. l. 1. c. 5. p. 24. Fulge/. 
J. 5. c. 4. p. 617. Plut. in Demetrio, p. 914, 915. 
19. Opius, a Citizen of Rome, was proſcribed 
by the Triumvirate when he was enſeebled by old 
age, and having a ſon who might without danger 


have remained at home; yet the ſon choſe rather, 


with the hazard of his own lite, to deliver his 
father out of the preſent danger he was in. He 
therefore took him upon his ſhoulders, and with 
great labour carried him out of the city, where he 
lay concealed under the habit of a beggar. At 
lat, he got him ſafe into Sicily, where Sextus 
Pompeius received all the proſcribed. It was not 
long ere (for this fingular piety he had ſhewed to 
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his father) the people of Rome were moved tg 
recal him, and reſtore him to his country. Upon 
his return he was by them alſo created Adile : in 
which magiſtracy, when, through the ſeizure of his 
goods, he had not wherewithal to ſet forth th: 
public plays; that he might not want the accu. 
tomed honour, the artificers for the Theatre gave 
him their work gratis : and that nothing might be 
lacking for the furniture of the Plays, the whole 


people of Rome threw him in ſo largely, that there 


was not only ſufficient preparation for all things, 
but he wasalſo thereby exceedingly enriched, and 


highly commended for his piety. Fulge/. 1. 5. c. 4. ; | 
P- 620. X 
20. Miltiades, for an expedition he had not { 
advifedly undertaken againſt Parus, and wherein 
he had been unfortunate, was condemned by the 


Cel. Rhod. l. 11. c. 17. P. 50%. 


Athenians in a fine of fifty talents; which mighty 
ſum, when he was not able to pay, and was dead 
in priſon of a wound in his thigh received in that 
voyage, and therefore was denied burial, his ſon 
Cimon reſigned himſelf voluntarily into prion, 
till himſelf had made payment of the debt. But 
Cimon himſelf being not able to make ſatisfaction; 
it happened that Callias, one of the richeſt men 
in the city, married Elpenice his ſiſter, who paid 
the fine of Miltiades now become Cimon's, by 
which means Cimon being ſet free, received at 
once the great glory and reward of his piety to his 
father. Sabel. I. 3. c. 6. p. 74. Peel. Mellifi, 
tom. 1. p. 55. Juſtin. Hit. l. 2. p. 52. 

21. Darius invaded Scythia with all the forces 


of his empire. The Scythians retreated by little and : © 


little, till they came to the utmoſt defarts of Afia. i 5 
Darius ſent his Ambaſſadors to them, to demand 


what end they intended to make of their flying, 


and where it was that they would begin to ſigù. 
They returned him for anſwer, © that they had nq 
cities, nor cultivated fields, for which they {hovidY 
give him battle; but when once he was come toi 
the place of their father's monuments, he ſhould 


then underſtand after what manner the Scythian 
did uſe to fight.“ So great a reverence even that 
barbarous nation had to' their dead anceſtors 
Val. Max. I. 5. c. 4. P. 144. 

22. When Scipio the Conſul fought unprolpe 
rouſly with Hannibal, at the river Ticinum, an 
was {ore wounded, his fon Scipio (afterwards called 
Africanus the elder) though he was ſcarce out d 
the years of his childhood, yet did he deliver 8 
father by his ſeaſonable and valorous interpoſition. 
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ant of experience in military affairs, nor the un- 
eippy event of an unfortunate battle, ſo appal 
im (although enough to diſhearten an old ſoldier), 
ut that he deſerved a double and illuſtrious crown, 
or having at once ſaved a father and a General. 
Shell. Exempl. I. 1. c. 4. P. 24. : 

== 23. No man ſaw a gilded ſtatue, neither in the 
City of Rome, nor throughout all Italy, before 
ſuch times as M. Acilius Glabrio, a Knight, 
placed one in the Temple of Piety, to the honour 


ot his father. The fon himſelf dedicated that 


remple in the Conſulſhip of P. Cornelius Len- 


tulus, and M. Bebius Tamphilus; for that his 
facher had obtained his defire, and had overcome 
antiochus at the ſtraits of Thermopolæ. Val. 
Max. J. 2. c. 5. p. 42, 43. 
24. When Edward the Firſt heard of the death 
of his only ſon, he took it grievoufly as a father, 
but patiently as a wiſe man: but when he under- 
ſtood ſhortly after, the death of King Henry 
the Third, his father, he was wholly dejected and 
comfortleſs: whereat, when Charles King of Sicily 
W (with whom he then ſojourned, in his return from 
the {ioly Land) greatly marvelled; he ſatisfied him 
Nich this : “God may ſend me more ſons, but the 
death of a father is irrecoverable.” Camd. Re- 
ain, p. 205. Speed's Hiſt. p. 554. Clark's Mir. 
23-7. 75. | 
235. In the time of Pedro the Cruel, there was a 
citizen of eighty years of age condemned by him to 
death. A ſon of his, of eighteen years of age, 
offered willingly to be put to death to excuſe the 
old man his father: which the cruel tyrant (inſtead 
t pardoning him for his rare piety) accepted of, 
ad put him to death accordingly. Chetw, Hiſt. 
Laled. cent. 5. p. 137. 
x 26. When the city of Troy was taken, the 
reeks did as became gallant men: for, pitying the 
isfortune of their captives, they cauſed it to be 
ooclaimed, that every free citizen had liberty to 
le away along with him any one thing that he 
eſred. Æneas therefore neglected all other things, 


cccians, delighted with the piety of the man, gave 
um a further permiſſion to carry out with him any 
ere other thing from his houſe; whereupon he 
ook upon his ſhoulders his father, who was grown 
and decrepit, and carried him forth: the Gre- 
ans were not lightly affected with this fight and 
ee of his, and thereupon gave him all that was 
| 1s, confeſſing, . that nature itſelf would not ſuffer 
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d carried out with him his houſehold-gods : the 


em to be enemies, but friends, to ſuch as pre- 
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ſerved ſo great piety towards the Gods, and ſo great 
a reverence to their parents. Alian. Var. Hiſt. l. 3. 
6. 22. p. 117, 118. 

27. Sertorius, that gallant Roman, had ſo great 
an affection and reſpect for his mother, that being 
General in Spain, he deſired that he might have 
liberty to come home from ſo noble and gainful an 
employment, tliat he might enjoy her company: 
and when afterwards he heard of her death, he was 


ſo afflicted with thoſe unwelcome tidings, that he 


lay ſeven days upon the ground; in all which time, 
he never gave his ſoldiers the watch- word, nor 
would ſuffer himſelf to be ſeen by any of his moſt 
familiar friends. Plut. in Sertorio, p. 580. Clark's 
Mir. c. 23. p. 78. 

28. The Emperor Decimus, had a fixt and 
earneſt deſire to ſet the crown upon the head of his 
ſon Decius, but he utterly refuſed it, ſaying, «I 
fear leſt, being made an Emperor, I ſhould forget 
that I am a fon. I had rather be no Emperor and a 
dutiful ſon, than an Emperor and ſuch a ſon as 
hath forſaken his due obedience : let then my 
father bear the rule, and let this be my empire, to 
obey with all humility whatſoever he ſhall com- 
mand me.” By this means the ſolemnity was put 
off, and the young man was not crowned, unleſs 
you will fay that his fignal piety towards his parent 
was a more glorious crown to him than that which 
conſiſted of gold and jewels. Val. Max. J. 4. 
Langij Polyantb. p. 848. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the 1 "of Love of ſome Brethren to each other, 
I is not only a rare thing to ſee brethren live 
1 together in a mutual love and agreement with 
each other; but withal it is obſerved, that when 
they have fallen out, they have managed their en- 
mities and animoſities with greater rancour and 
bitterneſs, than if they had been ſtrangers to each 
other. On the other ſide, where this fraternal love 
has rightly ſeated itſelf in the foul, it hath ſhewed 
itſelf in as great reality and fervency as any other 
ſort of love whatſoever. 

1. Lucius Lucullus, a Senator of Rome, though 
he was elder than his brother Marcus, yet had fo 
great a love to him, that (though the Roman: 
cuſtom was otherwiſe) he could never be perſuaded 
to ſtand for any place of magiſtracy, till his. bro- 
ther was at a lawful age to enter upon one alſo : 
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this was underſtood by the people, who therefore 
created them both Ales in their abſence, Fulgo/. 
J. 5. c. 5. P. 628. . 

2. There was a report, though a falſe one, that 
Eumenes King of Aſia was ſlain by the fraud of 
Perſeus. His brother Attalus, upon the neus, ſeized 
upon the crown, and married the wife of his bro- 
ther; but being informed of Eumenes's return, he 
went forth to meet him, not without apprehenſions 
of fear, in regard of what he had done in his abſence. 
Eumenes made no ſhew of his diſpleaſure, only 
whiſpered him in the ear, “that before he married 
another man's wife, he ſhould be fure her huſband 
was dead.” This was all: and not long after 
dying, though by his wife he had a ſon of his own, 
yet he left the kingdom to his brother, together 
with the Queen his wife. Attalus on the other 
ſide, that he might not be ſurpaſled in brotherly 
love, though he had many children by his own 
wite, yet he educated that ſon ſhe had by Eumenes 
to the hope of the kingdom, and when he came of 
ſufficient age, freely reſigned up all to him, and 
lived a private life many years after. Tulggſ. J. 5. 
c. 5. p. 627. Burton's Mel. part 3. 3. P. 564. 
Plut. in Reg. Apotheg. 15 

3. When the Emperor Auguſtus had taken A- 
diatoriges a Prince of Cappadocia, together with 
his wife and children, in war; and had led them to 
Rome in triumph, he gave order that the father 
and the elder of the brothers ſhould be ſlain. The 
deſigned miniſters of this execution were come to 
the place of confinement to this unfortunate 
family, and there inquiring which of the brethren 
was the eldeſt, there aroſe a vehement and earneſt 
contention betwixt the two young Princes, each of 
them affirming himſelf to be the elder, that by his 
death he might preſerve the life of the other: when 
they had long continued in this pious emulation, 
the mother at laſt, not without difficulty, prevailed 
with her fon Dyetentus, that he would permit his 
younger brother to die in his ſtead ; as hoping that 
by him the might moſt probably be ſuſtained. 
Auguſtus was at length certified of this great ex- 
ample of brotherly love, and not only lamented 
that act of his ſeverity, but gave an honourable 
ſupport to the mother and her ſurviving ſon, by 
ſome called Clitatus. Fulgeſ. Ex. c. 5. p. 630. 
Heyw. Hiſt. of Women, l. 7. p. 323. Zuing. Theatr, 
vol. 1. J. 1. p. 58. 

4. Darius King of the Perſians, extremely pro- 
voked by crimes of an extraordinary nature, had 
pronounced a ſentence of death upon Ithaphernes, 


= 


together with his children, and the whole family ; 
them at once. The wife of Ithaphernes went ; 
the King's palace, and there, all in tears, wash 
loud in her mournful lamentations, that her cris if 
coming to thę King's ear, moved him in ſuch; if 
manner to compaſſion, that the King ſent her word, 
ce that with her own, he gave her the life of au ** 
one ſingle perſon whom ſhe ſhould make choice 
among the condemned.” The woman begged th: 
life of her brother. Darius wondered that ſhe ſhoud 
rather aſk his life, than that of her huſband or a 
of her children, and therefore aſked her the reaſon; a: 
who replied, * that ſince her father was dead, (: 
could never hope for a brother more, if ſhe ſhodd ll 
loſe this; but herſelf being but young as ye, 
might hope for another huſband and other children,” 
Darius was moved with this anſwer, and being 
himſelf replete with brotherly love as well as pri. 
dence, he gave her alſo the life of her eldeſt fon, 
Sabell. Ex. J. 3. c. 7. p. 155. Heyw. Hiſt. of Women, 
J. 7. p. 326. Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 5. c. 5. P. 629. 

5. Bernardus Juſtitianus, the Venetian, had three 
ſons, who, the father being dead, were educated 
by the mother : ſo great and mutual a love there 
was betwixt thele three, that there was nothing 
more admirable in the city, nor more frequently i 
diſcourſed of. Laurentius was one of thele, and 
although he had put himſelf into a manaſtery, yet 
this different choice of life hindered nothing of the 
true affection between them : but though Marcus 
was an eminent Senator, and Leonardus an ex. 
cellent Orator, and of fingular {kill in the Latin 
and Greek learning; yet both of them went almolt 
daily to the monaſtery to dine and ſup with ther 
brother. Zuing. Theatr. vol, 1. I. 1. p. 58. Egal. 
J. 5. c. 5. P. 319. | i Ter 

6. In the diviſion of the Norman Empire, Ro 
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bert promiſed to his brother Roger the half A 


Calabria and all Sicily: but when it came to fhari 
and dividing, Robert would give him nothing i 
Calabria, but Meto and Squillacci, and bade 11 
to purchaſe the realm, which he already began '0 
poſſeſs, meaning Sicily: and in the end relolvel 
(as Alexander wrote to Darius) that as the worl 
could not endure two ſuns, ſo one realm could nd 
endure two ſovereign Lords. Roger, being much 
diſpleaſed herewith, made war upon him, and aite 
many adventures, having taken him priſoner in 
caſtle where Robert was unwiſely entered in the 
habit of a peaſant, in order to ſurpriſe and rake 
it; Roger, out of brotherly love and pity, het 
only ſaved his life, but allo reſtored him f 1 

6 , eſtate; 


aue; which by right of war he had loſt, L. 
em Civil. Confiderat. c. Jo. p. 180. 
| 7. Anno 1585, the Portugueze ſhip called 
St. Iago, was caſt away upon the ſhallows near to 
St. Lawrence, towards the coaſt of Moſambique. 
W Here it was that divers perſons had leaped into the 
long · boat to fave their lives; and finding that it 
was over-burthened, they choſe a Captain, whom 
they ſwore to obey ; who cauſed them to caſt lots, 
and ſuch as the lot fell upon were to be caſt over- 
board. There was one of thole that in Portugal 
are called new Chriſtians. He being allotted to be 
W caſt over board into the ſea, had a younger brother 
in the ſame boat, that ſuddenly roſe up, and de- 
fired the Captain that he would pardon his brother, 
and let him ſupply his place: ſaying, © My brother 
is elder and of better knowledge in the world than 
1, therefore more fit to hve in the world, and to 
help iny ſiſters and friends in their need, fo that I 
bad rather die for him, than live without him.” At 
Ss which requeſt they remitted the elder brother, and 
WS threw the younger, by his own requelt, into the ſea: 


Walchough they held up their hands with naked 
Words, willing him that he ſhould not once come 
Wo touch the boat; yet laying hold thereon, and 
Shaving his hand half cut in two, he would not let 
go; ſo that in the end they were conſtrained to take 
hin in again. Both theſe brethren I knew, and 
Shave been in company with them. Linſ. Choten's 
Voyages, l. 1. c. 92. p. 147. 
8. Titus Veſpaſian, the Emperor, bore ſuch a 
rocherly love towards Domitian, that although he 
nc he ſpoke irreverently of him, and that he 
ad ſolicited the army to rebel againſt him, yet 
= ncver treated him with the leſs love or reſpect 
real this, nor would endure that others ſhould ; 
called him his copartner and ſucceſſor in the 


er, he beſought him not only with earneſt en- 
gaeues, but with tears too, that he would bear the 
ne fraternal love towards him, as he ſhould ever 
d from himſelf. Fulgoſ. Exemp. J. 5. c. 5. Pp. 632. 
9. Heliodorus, the Briton, had afterwards the 
name of Pius, upon this occaſion. The people, 
poked wich the cruelty and avarice of Archi- 
IF plus, had depoſed him, and raiſed Heliodorus to 
We throne of his brother. One time, when the 

ns venta hunting, he accidentally met with his 
Wer Archigallus in the wood, whoſe altered vi- 
pe and ragged clothes gave ſufficient evidence of 
$ allied condition. As ſoon as the King knew 
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Wwho ſwam at leaſt fix hours after the boat, and 


mpire. Sometimes, when they were alone toge- 
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him, though he was not ignorant how he had ſought 
his reſtoration both by force and fraud, yet he 
lovingly embraced him, and cauſed him privately 
to be conveyed into the city. The King pretended 


he was ſick: and giving forth that he would diſpoſe 


of the affairs of his realm, by his laſt will and 
teſtament, he called his Nobles together. He 
then ſignified, that he would confer in private 
with each of them ſingly: and as every man en- 
tered his chamber, he cauſed him to be laid hold 
on; threatening him with death if he would not 
conſent to the ſparing of his brother, and that he 
ſhould reſign the throne and kingdom to him. 
Having by this means gained an univerſal aſſent, 
he then opened the buſineſs in preſence of them all 
together. In conſequence of this, Archigallus was 
reſtored to the kingdom, and he dying in a few 
years, Heliodorus ſucceeded him wich equal juſtice 
and glory. Fulgoſ. Exemp. l. 5. c. 5. P. 634. 

10. Rare and memorable was the love that was 
betwixt the Vitellii: they were named Johannes, 
Camillus, Paulus, and Vitellozius. Theſe four were 
the ſons of Nicolaus Vitellius, a principal perſon 
in the city of Tifernas; to whom while he lived 
they performed all due obedience, He being 
dead, all the reſt were always, and in all things, 
obedient to the commands of their elder brother. 
And although, for the greatneſs of their military 
virtue, they were all in high reputation amongſt 
them that carried arms, and were leaders of armies 
in Italy, and were hired with great {tipends into 
the ſervice of different Princes; though they were 
all married, and had attained the name of their 
father; yet were they not affected with the leaſt 
ambition amongſt themſelves, nor was there ever 
any breach of love betwixt them. When the eldeſt 
of them died, the others yielded the power of 
command to him that was next in age: in all things 
elſe they were alike, in ſuch manner, that it is a 
difficult thing to find ſuch another example of 
brotherly love and concord. Fulgs/. Exemp. l. 5. 
c. 5. p. 035. | 

11. While Cato Uticenſis was a child, when 
any aſked him whonthe loved beſt, he would ſay, 


My brother Cæpio;“ and when aſked, who in 


the ſecond 'or third place was beloved by him, he 
would continue to fay, © Czpio,” till they deſiſted 
to inquire any farther. When he grew up, he 
gave many and manifeſt confirmations of the great 
love he bore to this brother of his: for at twenty 
years of age he never ſupped without Cæpio, never 


went any journey, nor {0 much as walked into the - 
market= _ 
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market · place without him. Indeed the other was 


more luxurious than Cato, who led a fevere and 
rigid life. When Cæpio was once commended for 


his frugality and moderate way of living, he con- 


feſſed he was ſuch, compared with ſome others: 
* But,” ſaid he, when I compare my life with 
that of Cato, methinks I differ not at all from 

Sippius, who was famous in the city for luxury 

and an effeminate life.” But when Cæpio, paſſing 
into Aſia, died at Anus in Thrace, Cato (then a 
Tribune coming out of Theſſalonica) ſeemed to 
bear this blow with a weaker mind than became a 
philoſopher : he embraced the corpſe, and made 
ſo great a lamentation, as ſhewed the excels of his 
grief: fo did the coſt he was at in his funeral, the 
choice odours and precious garments that he burnt 
with the corpſe, and the monument he erected for 
him in the Forum at Anus, framed of poliſhed 
Thracian marble, whereon he-expended eight ta- 
lents. The neighbouring cities, and great perſons 
thereabouts, ſent him many things to help out the 
magnificence of the funeral, of all which (refuſing 
the money ſent him) he took nothing but perfumes 
and other ornaments, the juſt price of which he 
ſent unto the ſenders of them. And when the 
eſtate of Cæpio was to be divided betwixt him and 

the daughter of his brother, in the partition thereof 
he would have nothing allowed him for the tuneral 
expences. Plut. in Catone, p. 764. 

12. There was a ſoldier in the camp of Cn. 
Pompeius, who, in the war with Sertorius, per- 
ceiving a ſoldier on the other fide to preſs hard upon 
him, he fought with him hand to hand, and having 
flain him, he went to ſtrip him of his arms. Here 
it was that he found it was his brother who had 
fallen under him ; which, when he diſcerned, 
having vehemently reproached the Gods for their 

gift of ſo impious a victory to him, he carried his 
dead brother into the camp, and having covered 
the body with a precious garment, he laid the 
corpſe upon the funeral pile, and put fire to it; 
which done, he immediately drew the ſame {word 
with which he had flain his brother, thruſt it into 
his own breaſt, and falling proſtrate upon the dead 
body of his brother, they were both burnt together. 
Val. Max. J. 5. c. 5. P. 146. 5 


13. Tiberius being at Ticinum, and hearing 


that his brother Druſus lay ſick in Germany, he 
immediately put himſelf upon a haſty journey 
to give him a viſit. He paſſed the Alps and the 


- Rhine, and changing his horſe night and day, he 


_ .. travelled outright two hundred miles, with only 
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hand of his own, and gave him the Conſular and 


in priſon. 


thian to his brother. For when, in a battle 8 
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Antabagius in his company as his guide. Druſu Wn 
though at that time labouring for life (inform 
of his coming), commanded his legions with the 
enſigns to march forth and meet him, andy 
ſalute him by the title of Imperator. He ordere 
a pretorial tent to be erected for him on the rig 


Imperial name; at the ſame time yielding uhu 
honour to his brother, and his body to death. 
Val. Max. I. 5. c. 5. p. 146. 1 
14. Scipio Africanus, though he held a mot 
entire friendſhip with Lelius, yet he earneſtly 
implored che Senate not to transfer the province 
to him that fell by lot unto his brother; pro. 
miſing that he would go with L. Scipio his bro. 
ther into Aſia, in quality of his legate. This E 
the elder did for the younger, the valiant for che 
weak, one excelling in glory, for the other, wh» 
as yet was without name, being greater in bis (ub. WA 
jection, than his brother was in his command, 
Val. Max. I. 5. c. 5. p. 145. | 
15. Leopoldus, Duke of Auſtria, when ls 
brother Frederick was taken priſoner by Lewis of 
Bavaria (his competitor), exerted every method 
to gain him his liberty: he conſulted a magician, 
to free him by help of the devil. And wha 
Frederick had refuſed to have his freedom by 
ſuch deteſtable means, he gained the Pope and the 
King of France to intercede in his brother's behalf. 
and when he faw that the Bavarian would not 
be moved either with intreaties or preſents, be 
entered into a league with the Pope and the King 
of France againſt Lewis who detained his brothe 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1.1. 1. p. 50. 
16. Great was the love of Timoleon the Corn 


the Argives, he ſaw his brother fall down Jean 
with the wounds he had received, he leaped o 
his dead body, and with his ſhield he protec 
the body as it lay; and although in this cnn 
prize he was ſore wounded himfelt, yet v0" 
he not retreat into any place of ſafety till 119 
time as he had ſeen the dead hody of his vl 


ther carried from the field. Fulgeſ. I. 5. 6! 
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Of the fingular Love of ſome Servants to their 10" 


E that fays and des well by others, ge 
rally meets with the fame returns * $4 
there. is commonly a certain gratitude in hich fy 


I 


= ich, if not extinguiſhed by ill uſage, will puſh 
on a man of ſenſe to requite obligations: but, 
when gratitude comes to be actuated by a prin- 
ciple of love, wonderful things will either be done 
or ſuffered, to promote the good, or prevent the 
evil of che perſons beloved and eſteemed, ,, Harſh 
| and froward maſters do often make diſobedient 
and careleſs ſervants; but kindneſs melts the moſt 
obdurate and obſtinate natures, ſubdues the in- 
= | corrigible, inſtructs the untractable, humbles the 
proud, and changes the brute, into man. Ser- 

WS vants being generally but meanly capacitated, 

great things cannot be expected from them; and 
yet. we find ſome that have been of ſuch cxem- 
plary fidelity and virtue, that they have excelled 
in the demonſtrations of their love and affection 
to their maſters, as you will find in the following 
eo eu, Gopg ts | 1 
1. Publius Catienus Philotimus was left by his 
maſter the heir of his whole eſtate: yet did he re- 
ſolve to die with him, and therefore caſt himſelf 
alive into the funeral fire which was prepared to 


burn the dead body of his maſter. Sabellic. I. 3. 


c. 8. Pp. 161. 

2. The Tyrians having maintained long wars 
ga gainſt the Perſians, were much weakened thereby, 
which occaſioned their ſlaves (being many in num- 
ber) to rife up againſt their maſters; whom they 
put to the ſword, together with their children, 


whom they married. But one of theſe flaves, 
being more merciful. than the reſt, ſpared his 


maſter Straton and; his ſon, and hid them. The 


ſlaves having thus got poſſeſſion of all, conſulted 
together to chooſe a-King, and agreed that he that 
could firſt diſcern. the ſun riſe, . ſhould be King. 
Whereupon this, fore-mentioned. ſlave conſulted 
with his maſter about the buſineſs ; who adviſed 
him, when others looked into the eaſt, that he 
ſhould look into the weſt. And accordingly, 


every man's eyes were fixed upon the eaſt, he 
only looked weſtward, for which he was ſcoffed 
a by his companions ; but preſently he eſpied the 
ſun-beams ſhining upon the high towers and chim- 
nies in the city, and ſo challenged the kingdom. 
lis companions would needs know who taught him 
dis wit : at laſt he told them: whereupon fetch- 
ing out old Straton, they, gave him not only his 
lite, but elected him their King; who having once 

een a maſter, and free born, they thought was 


Meek ry rule all the reſt that had been ſlaves. 
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and then ſeized upon their houſes and their wives, 


when they were all aſſembled in the fields, and 
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Juſtin. Hist. I. 18. p. 193. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 3. 
4. 4% P. 12g. Patric. de Regno, l. I. lit. 11. p. 48, 49. 
3. Grimoaldus, Duke of Bene vento, was in- 
vited by Gondibert, King ol the Lombards, toaſſiſt 
him againſt Partharis his brother: he came accord- 
ingly, and having ejected the one, he ſlew, the 
other brother he came to defend, and ſo made 
himſelf King of Lombardy ; and when he knew 
that Partharis. was retreated to Cacanus, Duke of 
Bavaria, he exerted himſelf fo, that he was ex- 

elled from thence. Partharis, not knowing whi- 
GE to betake himſelf in ſafety, came as a ſup- 
phant, and committed himſelf? to the faith of 
Grimoaldus. But he obſerving that numbers of 
the Tacinenſians flocked daily to viſit him; and 
fearing leſt, by the favour, of the people, he 
ſhould, ſome time or other, recover the king- 

om, not regarding his oath, he reſolved to de- 

roy him: and that he might perform it with 
leſs noiſe and tumult, he intended firſt to make 
him drunk, and then ſend his guards to cut his 
throat, while he lay buried in wine and ſleep. 
This counlel of his was not fo privately carried, 
but that it came to the ear of Partharis. He there- 
fore commanded his cup- bearer to give him water 


inſtead of wine, leſt his troubled head ſh-uld. 


prove unmindful of the danger he was in; nor 
could he abſtain altogether from drinking, leſt 
Grimoaldus's ſpies ſhould diſcover that he had 
intimation of his intentions. The better there- 
fore to colour the matter, aſter large drinking, 
he; cauſed, himſelf to be carried by his fervants 
into his chamber, as if to ſleep out his debauch. 
There he conſulted Hunnulphus, his moſt faithful 
ſervant; who thought it not ſafe to go out, fince 
the ſervants of Grimoaldus ſtood watching at the 


gate. But in regard neceſſity compelled; and that 
there was no other way to eſcape, he orders. it. 
thus : he covered his maſter's head and ſhoulders 


with the ſkin of a bear, which was there by 
chance, after the manner of a ruftick, and lays 
upon his back a mattraſs, as if he was a porter to 
carry it away, and then with good blows of a 
cudgel, drove him out of the chamber : by this 
artifice he paſſed unknown through the guards, 
and, accompanied with one ſervant, got ſafe into 
France. When about midnight the guards came 
to kill Partharis, they were oppoſed by Hunnul- 
phus, who beſought them not to diſturb the reſt 
of his maſter, now ſleeping, but to ſuffer him to 
ſleep out his large compotation he had taken 
that night. Twice they were thus put back ; but 
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thethird time they broke by force into the cham- 
ber, and not finding Partharis, whom they had 
determined to kill, they enquired of Hunnulphus 
what was become of him ? who told them plainly 
he was fled, and confeſſed that he was himſelf pri- 


vy to his flight. Grimoaldus admiring his fide- 


lity, who, to fave his maſter, had caſt himſelf into 
ſuch manifeſt danger of his life, freed him from 
the puniſhment that all cried he was worthy of, 
with many promiſes, to allure him to change maſ- 
ters, and ſerve him with the like fidelity as he had 
done the former. Dinoth. Miemorab. l. 4. p. 301. 

4. The Baby lonians fought to recover their li- 
berty, and to ſhake off the Perſian yoke ; whereof 
Darius being advertiſed, prepared an army to re- 
cover that city: but finding the ſame a difficult 
work, he uſed the ſervice of Zopyrus, who, for the 
love he bare Darius, did cut off his own ears and 
nofe, and with other wounds freſh bleeding, he 
ſeemed to fly to the Babylonians for fuccour, to 
whom he accuſed the cruelty of Darius, who for 
having given him advice to give over the ſiege of 
their city, had in this fort diſmembered and de- 
formed him ; whereupon the Babylonians gave 
him ſuch credit, that they truſted him with the 
diſpotition and command of their chief forces; 
which when Zopyrus had obtained, after ſome 
colourable overthrows given to the Perſians upon 
ſally, he dehvered the city into the hand of Dari- 
us, who had lain before it twenty months, and 
uſed to ſay, That he had rather have Zopyrus 
unhurt' than twenty Babylons beſides that he 
had gained.” Herodot. I. 5. p. 223. Juſtin. Hiſt. 
J. 1. p. 26. Raleigh, Hift. World, I. 3. c. 5.4 2. 
p. 39. Dinoth. Memorab. I. 4. p. 310. 

5: M. Antonius, an excellent orator, being ac- 
cuſed of inceſt, his ſervant (the witneſs depoſing 
that he carried the lanthorn before his maſter when 
he went to commit this villany) was apprehended ; 
and to extort a confeſſion from him he was torn 
with ſcourges, ſet upon the rack, and burnt with 
hot irons : notwithſtanding all which he would not 
let fall a word whereby he might injure the fame 
or life of his maſter, although he knew him guilty, 
Val. Max. I. 6. c. 8. p. 169, 

6. There was a citizen in Rome condemned by 
the proſcription of the Triumvirate, who in fear 
of his life had fled and hid himfelf in a cave: one 
of his ſervants obſerved the approach of them that 
were ſent to murder him: and having thereupon 
defired him to retire to the loweſt and moſt ſecret 
part of the cave, he himſelf put on his maſter's 
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gown, pretending to the purſuers, that he was the 
rſon whom they ſought after, being deſirous to 
ave the life of his maſter with the loſs of his own, 


But one of his fellow- ſervants betrayed him in this 


officious deſign, and the maſter was brought out of 


his hiding-place, and flain. When this was known 
to the people of Rome, they would not be ſatisfied 
till the betrayer of his maſter was crucified, and he 
that attempted to fave him was ſet at liberty. 
Xiphil. in Auguſto, p. 27. Dinoth. 1, 4. p. 293. 


7. The ſervant of Urbinius Panopion knowing 


that the ſoldiers commiſſioned to kill his mater 
were come to his houſe in Reatina, changed clothes 
with him, and having put his ring upon his finger, 
he ſent him out at a ern door, but went him- 
ſelf to the chamber, and threw himſelf upon the 


bed, where he was ſlain in his maſter's Read. Pa- 
nopion by this means eſcaped : and afterwards, 


when the times would permit it, erected a noble 


monument, with an inſcription in memory of the 
fidelity of ſo good a ſervant. Val. Max. I. 6. c. 8. 
Dinoth. I. 4. p. 300. 

8. Antiſtius Reſtio was proſcribed by the Tri- 
umvirate, and while all his domeſtic ſervants were 
buſied about the plunder and pillage of his houſe, 


he conveyed himſelf away in the midft of night 


with what privacy he could. His departure was ob- 
ſerved by a ſervant, who not long before he had 
caſt into bonds, and branded his face with infa- 
mous characters. This man traced his wandering 
footſteps with ſuch diligence, that he overtook him, 
and bore him company in his flight; and at ſuch 
time as the others were ſcrambling for his goods, 
all his care was to fave his maſter's life, by whom 
he had been ſo ſeverely uſed. And though it might 
ſeem enough that he ſhould forget what had paſſed, 
he uſed all his art to preſerve his patron: for hav- 


ing heard that purſuers were at hand, he conveyed 
away his maſter, and having erected a funeral pile, 


and ſet fire to it, heſlew a poor old man that paſſed 
that way, and caſt him upon it. When the ſoldiers 
were come, and aſked where was Antiftius ? point- 
ing to the fire, he ſaid, “ he was there burning, to 
make him amends for that cruelty he had uſed him 
with,” The ſoldiers that ſaw how his maſter had 
ſtigmatized him, thought it was probable enough, 
believed him; and by this means Antiſtius obtain- 
ed his ſafety. Val. Max. J. 6. c. 8. p.181. Lig. 
Monit. J. 2. c. 13. p. 332. 

9. Cornutus having hid himſelf, was wittily and 
faithfully preſerved by his ſervants in the difficult 
days of Marius and Scylla: for they having —.— 

og th 


ene body of a man, ſet fire about it; and being 
W..0ed of fuch as were ſent out to kill their maſter, 
Wwhat they were about? with an officious lie they 
told them they © were performing the laſt offices 
bor their dead maſter,” who, hearing this, ſought 
no further after him. Plut. in Mario, p. 431. 


10. Cæpio was adjudged to death for conſpiring 


Jagainſt the life of Aguſtus Cæſar: but his ſervant 
in the night carried him in a cheſt out of the city, 
and brought him by night-journies from Oſtia to 
che Laurentine fields, to his father's villa or houſe 


ol pleaſure. Afterwards, to be at the further diſ- 


tance from danger, they took ſhipping; but being, 
by force of a tempeſt, driven upon the coaſt of 
| Naples, the fervant was laid hold on, and brought 
before the Centurion; yet he could not be per- 
ſuaded, either by bribes or threats, to make any 
© diſcovery of his maſter. Dinotb. l. 4.p. 300. 

Z 11. Zſopus, the freed-man of Demoſthenes, be- 
ing conſcious of the adultery his maſter had com- 
& mitted with Julia, and being expoſed to the rack, 
bore the tortures thereof a long time with invin- 
© cible patience : nor by any menaces of pain could 
he be wrought upon to betray his maſter; chooſing 
rather to endure all things, than to bring his life 
or reputation into queſtion. Dinotb. J. 4. p. 248, 


Y 7 Aſdrubal managed the war of the Carthagini- 
ans in Spain, and by force and fraud had made him- 
ſelf the maſter of moſt of it; but having ſlain a cer- 
uin nobleman of Spain, a ſervant of his, a French- 
man by birth, highly reſented it, and determined 
vich himſelf to revenge the death of his Lord, 


WE though at the price of his own life. Whereupon he 


es faulted Afdrubal, and flew him. He was taken 
n dae fact, tormented, and faſtened to a croſs; but 
in the midſt of all his pains he bore a countenance 
chat ſhewed more of joy than of grief, as one that 
Vas well ſatisfied in his revenge. Lip. Monit. 
2.0. 13. p. 131. Sabell, Ex. l. 2 c. 8. p. 160. Liv. 
Hd. l. 21. p. 190. Val. Max. J. 3. c. 3. Pp. 78. 
= 13. Menenius was in the number of thoſe that 
Vere proſcribed by the Triumvirate : and when a 
ſervant of his perceived that his maſter's houſe was 
We encloſed with a company of ſoldiers that came to 
ul him, he cauſed himſelf to be put into a litter, 
wherein his maſter uſed to be carried. The ſoldiers, 
BE ppoſing that it was Menenius himſelf, flew 
um: whereupon his maſter, clad in a ſervile habit, 
A had the means and op rtunity to eſcape into 
dieily, where he was in ſafety, under the protec- 
tion of Pompeius. Fulge/. Ex, l. 6. c. 8. p. 797. 
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14. The Hungarians had conſpired againſt Sigiſ- 
mund, King of Hungary and Bohemia; but the 
plot being diſcovered, the principal perions were 
all taken, brought to Buda, and there beheaded.. 


Stephanus Contus was the chief of theſe conſpira- 


tors, who having thereupon loſt his head, Chieka 
his Eſquire lamented the death of his Lord with. 
ſuch outcries, that the King took notice of him,, 
and ſaid unto him, ] am now become thy Lord 
and maſter, and it is in my power to do thee much 


more good than can be expected from that headleſs. ' 


trunk.” To whom the young man replied, „I 
will never be the ſervant of a Bohemian Hog : and 
] had rather be torn into a thouſand pieces, than 
to deſert a maſter of ſo great magnanimity, as all 
the Bohemians together are not: able to equal.” 
And thereupon he voluntarily, laid down his head 
upon the block, and had it ſevered from his ſhoul-- 
ders, that he might no longer ſurvive his maſter.. 
Luing. Theatr. vol. 1. I. 2. p. 215. 

15. Theſe are inſtances of ſuch ſervants as no- 
conſiderations whatſoever could move to difloyal- 
ty or infidelity to their maſter : ſuch examples 
as theſe are few and rare, whereas the world are 
full of thoſe of the contrary : and becauſe I know 
nothing more pleaſant wherewithal to ſhut up this 
chapter, I will ſet down the ſtory of one that was. 
not altogether of ſo virtuous a humour as the- 
forementioned: and it is this; Lewis the Twelfth 
going to Bayonne, lay in a village called Eſperon, 
which is nearer to Bayonne than Bourdeaux. Upon: 
the great road betwixt theſe two places, the Bai- 
liff had buiic a very noble houſe, The King thought 
it very ſtrange, that in a country fo bare and bar- 
ren asthat was,.and amongſt downs and. ſands that- 
would bear nothing, this Bailiff ſhould build fo- 
fine a houſe, and at ſupper was ſpeaking of it to the 
Chamberlain of his houſehold : who made anſwer, 
That“ the Bailiff was a rich man;” which the King: 
not knowing how to believe, conſidering the: 
wretched country his houſe was ſeated in, he im 
mediately ſent for him, and ſaid unto him theſe 
words, “Come hither, Bailiff, and tell me why you 


did not build your fine houſe in ſome place where 


the country was good and fertile?” „Sir, anſwered! 
the Bailiff, “I was born in this country, and find 
it very good for me,” © Are you fo rich,” ſaid 
the King, „as they tell me you are?” © I ami 
not poor,” replied the other, I have, (bleſſed be 
God) wherewithal to live.“ The King then aſked) 
him, “how it was poſſible he ſhould grow ſo rich 


in ſo pitiful and barren a country?“ «© Why very 
e i, 
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eaſily“ replied the Bailiff. 
then,” ſaid the King? 
other, „ becauſe I have ever had more care to do 
my own buſineſs, than that of my maſter's, or my 
neighbours.” The Devil refuſe me,” ſaid the 
King, (for that was always his oath) “c thy reaſon 
is very good; for doing ſo, and riſing betimes, 
thou couldſt not cheoſe but thrive.” Commentaries 
f M. Bluze de Montluc, I. 7. p. 395. 


<« Tell me which way 


CHAP. XII 


Of the Faithfulneſs of ſome Men to their Engagements ; 
and the Truſt repoſed in them. 


HE Syrian were looked upon as men of no 
faith, not fit to be truſted by any man, and 
that belides their curioſity in keeping their gardens, 
they had ſcarce any thing in them that was com- 
mendable. The Greeks alſo laboured under this 
imputation, of being as falſe as they were luxurious 
and voluptuous. It is a pity that thoſe who were 
ſo anxious after all other kinds of improvement in 
learning and knowledge, ſhould, in the mean time, 
neglect chat which ſets a greater value upon a man 
than a thouſand other accompliſhments : I mean, 
his. fidelity to his promiſe and truſt. 
1. The people of Japan are very punctual in the 
erformance of what they have promiſed: thoſe 
who deſire their protection or aſſiſtance: for if a 


Japoneſe makes a promiſe he will ſpend his life in 
the performance oll it; and this without any conſi- 
deration of his family, or the miſery whereunto his. 
wife and children may be thereby reduced. Hence 


it comes, that it is never ſeen that a malefactor will 
betray or diſcover his accomplices : but, on the 


contrary, there are infinite examples of ſuch as 
have choſen rather to die with the greateſt tor- 


ments imaginable, than bring their confederates 
into any inconvenience by their confeſſion. Man- 
delſio's Travels, l. 2. p. 197. | 

2: Micithus, ſervant to Anaxilaus, Tyrant of 
the Rhegini, was left; by his dying maſter to govern 


his kingdom and children, during their minority. 
In the time of this his Viceroyſhip, he behaved: 
himſelf with that clemency and juſtice, that the 
people ſaw themſelves governed by a perſon neither 


unfit to rule, nor too mean for the place; yet when 
the children were come to age, he reſigned over 
his power into their hands, and therewithal the 
| e by his prudence he had heaped up; 


« Marry, Sir,“ replied the 


Aſſembly; There Paralus, Maſter of the Horle, by 


his loyalty as ee as his Caſtle. 


accounting himſelf but their ſteward. ' As for hi 
part he was content with a ſmall pittance, with 
which he retired to Olympia, and there lived ver 
privately, but with great content, reſpect, and [e. 
renity. Waterhbouſe's Diſcourſes, p. 220. 

3. Henry, King of Arragon 5h, Sicily, was de. 
ceaſed, and left John his ſon, a child of twenty-two 
months old, behind him, entruſted to the care and 
fidelity of F erdinand, the brother of the deceaſed 
King, and unele to the infant. Ie was a man of 


great virtue and merit, and therefore the eyes of 


the nobles and people were upon him: and not on 

in private diſcourſes, but in the public aſſembly, 
he had the general voice and mutual conſent to be 
choſen King of Arragan. But he was deaf to theſe 
proffers: alleged the right of his infant nephey, 
and the cuſtom of the country, which they were 
bound the rather to maintain, by how much the 
weaker the young Prince was to do it. He could 
not prevail; yet the aſſembly was adjourned for 
that time. They met again, in hopes that having 
had time to conſider of it, he would now accept itz 
who, not ignorant of their purpoſe, had cauſed the 
little child to be clothed. in royal robes, and hav- 
ing hid him under his garment, went and fat in the 


common conſent, did again aſk him, “ Whom, 0 
Ferdinand, is it your pleaſure to have declared 
our King?“ He with a ſnarp look and tone replic, 
« Whom but John; the ſon of my brother?“ and 
withal took forth the child from under his robe, 
and lifting him up on his ſhoulders, cried out, 
« God fave King John!“ Commanding the ban- 
ners to be diſplayed, he caſt himſelf firſt to the 
ground before him, and then all the reſt, moved 
by his example, did the like. Fulgeſ. J. 6. c. 5, 
p. 772. Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. c. 4. P. 185. Comer. 
Oper. Subciſi v. cent. 1. c. 22. p. 154. 

4. King John had left Hubert Burgh, Governo 
of Dover Caſtle ; and when King Lewis of France 
came to take the town, and found it difficult to be 
taken by force, he ſent to Hubert, whoſe brother 
Thomas he had taken priſoner a little before, that 
unleſs he would;furrender the Caſtle, he ſhould 
preſently ſee his bruther Thomas put to death with 
exquiſite torments before his eyes. But this threat. 
ning moved not Hubert at all, who more regarded 
his own loyalty than his onde s life. Then Prince 
Lewis ſent again, offering him a great ſum of 
money: neither did this move him; but he on 
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5. Boges, the Perſian, was beſieged in the city 
Etona by Cimon, ſon of Miltiades, the General of 
| the Athenians ; and when he was proffered ſafely 

to depart into Aſia upon delivery of the city, he 
conſtantly refuſed it, leſt he ſhould be thought un- 
faithful to his Prince. Being therefore retolved, 
he bore all the inconveniences of a ſiege, till his 
proviſions being now almoſt utterly ſpent, and ſee- 
ing there was no way to break forth, he made a 
great fire, and caſt himſelf, and his whole family, 
into the flames of it, concluding he had not ſuffici- 
ently acquitted himſelf of his truſt to his Prince, 
unleſs he alſo laid down his life in his cauſe. 
Herodot. I. 7. p. 417. Dinoth. Memorad. l. 4. p. 298. 
6. Licungzus, the conductor of the rebel 
thieves, had ſeized the empire of China, taken 
the metropolis Pekin, and, upon the death of the 
Emperor, had ſeated himſelf in the Imperial 
$ throne. He diſplaced and impriſoned what great 
officers he pleaſed. Amongſt the reſt was one Us, 
a venerable perſon, whote fon, Uſanguejus, led the 
army of China, on the confines of Leatung, againft 
the Tartars. The tyrant threatened this old man 
with a cruel death, if by his paternal power he did 
not reduce him, with his whole army, to the ac- 
knowledgment of his power ; promiſing great re- 
wards to them both, if he ſhould prevail: where- 
fore the poor old man wrote thus to his fon : 
W © Know, my fon, that the Emperor Zunchinius, 
and the whole family of Taimingus are periſhed : 
the Heavens have caſt the fortune of it upon Li- 
cungzus. We mult obſerve the times, and by 
making a virtue of neceſſity, avoid his tyranny, 
and experience his liberality. He promiſeth to 
thee a royal dignity, if with the army thou ſubmit to 
dis dominion, and acknowledge him as Emperor. 
My life depends upon thy anſwer: conſider what 
thou oweſt to him that gave thee life.” To this 
bis fon Uſanguejus anſwered : „He that is not 
faithful to his Sovereign, will never be ſo to me: 
and if you forget your duty and fidelity to our Em- 
peror, no man will blame me if I forget my duty 
and obedience to ſuch a father. 


I will rather die 
than ierve a thief:” and immediately ſent an am- 
daſlador to call in aid, to ſubdue this uſurper of the 
Empire. Martin. in. Bello Tartarico. . 

7. Gelon the tyrant of Sicily, as ſoon as he 
heard the Perſians under Xerxes had paſled the 


had before been the Tyrant of Coos, and volunta- 
ry reſigned it) to Coos, with three ſhips, laden with 


à mighty ſum of money, and inſtructed with a 
UMB., IX, 
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Helleſpont, ſent Cadmus the fon of Scythes (who 
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pleaſing embaſſy, giving him in charge to obſerve 
which way the victory ſhould fall; that if the Perſian 
ſhould prevail, he then ſhould deliver him the 
money for ſuch places as were under the dominion 
of Gelon, but if the Greeks proved victorious, he 
ſhould return back with the money. Cadmus, al- 


though it was in his power to have perverted this 


vaſt tum to his own uſe, yet he would not ; but 
after the Greeks had obtained a naval victory, he 
returned back into Sicily, apd reſtored all the 
money. Herodot. J. 7. p. 437, 438. | 

8. Sanctius, King of Caſtile, had taken Tariffa 
from the Moors ; but was doubtful of keeping it, 
by reaſon both of the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
and the great coſt it would put him to. There was 
with him at that time Alphonſus Pereſius Guzman, 
a noble and rich perſon, a great man both in peace 
and war : he, of his own accord, offered to take 
the care of it, and to be at part of the charge him- 
ſelf, that the King in the mean time might attend 
other affairs: A thort time after, the King's brother 
John revolted to the Moors, and with their forces 
ſuddenly fat down before Tarifta. The belieged 
feared him not, but relied upon their own and their 
Gqvernor's valour : one thing unhappily fell out; 
the only ſon of Alphonſus was caſually taken by 
the enemy in the field : him they thewed betore the 
walls, and threatened to put him to a cruel death, 
unleſs they ſpeedily yielded the town. The hearts 
of all men were moved, except that of Alphontus, 
who cried with a loud voice, * That, had they an 
hundred of his ſons in their power, he ſhould not 
thereupon depart from his faith and loyalty : and,” 
{faith he, “ fhace you are fo thirſty of blood, there 
is a {word for you;” throwing his own over the 
wall to them. Away he went, and prepared him- 
ſelf to go to dinner: when on a ſudden there was a 
confuſed noiſe and cry that recalled him. He again 
repaired to the wall, and aſking the reaſon of their 
amazement, they told him, „That his fon had 
been put to death with barbarous cruelty.” © Was 
it that then?“ ſaid he, I thought the city had 
been taken by the enemy ;” and with his former 
tranquility returned to his wife and his dinner. 
The enemies, aſtoniſhed at the greatnels of his 
ſpirit, departed without any further attempt upon 
the place. Lipſ. Monit. l. 1. c. 7. p. 108. 

9. Flectius, a Nobleman, was made Governor 
of the city and caſtle of Conimbra, in Portugal, 
by King Sanctius, anno 1243. This Sanctius was 
too much ſwayed by his wife Mencin, and over- 
addicted to ſome other minions; by reuon of 
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which there was a conſpiracy of the nobles againſt 
him; and the matter was fo far gone, that they had 
got leave of Pope Innocent to tranſlate the go- 
verament of the kingdom to Alphonſus the bro- 
ther of Sanctius. Hereupon followed a war. The 
minds of moſt men were alienated from their na- 
tural Prince: but Flectius was ſtill conſtant, en- 
during the fiege and arms of Alphonſus and the 
whole nation; nor could he any way be ſwayed till 
he heard that Sanctius was dead at Toletum. His 
friends now adviſed him to yield himſelf, and not 


to change a juſt praiſe for the title of a deſperado 


and a madman. Flectius heard, but believed not: 
he therefore begged leave of Alphonſus that he 
himſelf might go to Toletum, and ſatisfy himſelf. 
It was granted: and he there found that the King 
was indeed dead and buried. He opened the ſe- 
pulchre, and with ſighs and tears he delivered the 
very keys of Conimbra into the King's hands, 
with theſe words: As long, O King ! as I thought 
thee living, I endured all extremities: 1 fed upon 
fxins and leather, and quenched my thirſt with 
urine. I quieted or repreſſed the minds of the 
citizens that were inclining to {edition ; and what- 
ſoever could be expected from a faithful man, and 
one ſworn to thy intereſt, that J performed and 
perſiſted in. One only thing remains, that, having 
delivered the keys of the city to thine own hands, 
I may return freed of my oath, and tell the citizens 
their King is dead: God ſend thee well in another 
and a better kingdom!” This ſaid, he departed, 
acknowledged Alphonſus for his lawful Prince, 
and was ever faithful to him. Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. 
6. 13. P. 324. 

10. When the Portugueſe came firſt into the 
Eaſt Indies, the King of Cochin, called Trimum- 
para, made peace and a league of amity with 
them. Soon after, thefe was a conſpiracy againſt 
this new and ſuſpected nation. The King of Cale- 
cut, who was rich and ftrong in ſoldiers, drew 
his forces and friends together, and ſent to the 
King of Cochin in the firſt place, that if he 
would deliver up thoſe fe Portugueſe, he ſhould 
be free from danger or moleſtation, But he re- 
plied; «That he would loſe all rather than falſify 
his faith.“ When any of his fubje&s perſuaded 
him to yield them up, he ſaid, He eſteemed them 
worſe enemies than the King of Calecut ; for he 
did endeavour to take away only his kingdom, or 


life, but they would take from him the choicelt 


virtues : that his life was a ſhort and definite 
ſpace, but the brand of perfidiouſneſs would remain 


— 


poſing not to deceive Hannibal, he 


for ever.” In the mean time the King of Calect 
made war with him, overcame him, drove hin 
from his kingdom, and enforced his retreat uno 
an iſland not far off. In his flight he took no 
greater care for any thutg, than to preſerve thoſe 
few Portugueſe : may, when thruſt out, though 
his enemy offered him tis kingdom again, upon 
condition he would furrenderthem ; he conftani]y 
refuſed it, and ſaid, „ That his kingdom and 
ſceptre might be taken from him, but not his 

faith. Lipſ. Monit. J. 2. c. 13. p. 325, 326. 
11, Sextus Pompeius had ſeized upon Sicilia 
and Sardinia, and made a hot war upon the Tri- 
umvirate and people of Rome, and having preſſed Mt 
them with want and ſcarcity, had reduced them t 
treat with him of peace. Octavianus Cæſar there. 
fore and Antonius met him about Miſenum with 
their land forces, he being drawn thither with his 
fleet. Having agreed upon the terms, the Captains 
mutually entertained one another, and the firft to 
treat was Sextus, who received them in his ſhip: 
there they ſupped and diſcourſed with all freedom 
and mirth. When Menas, the freed man of Sextus, 
and Admiral of the navy, came, and thus whit- 
pered Sextus in the ear: © Wilt thou,“ ſaid he, 
ce that I ſhall cut the cables, put off the ſhip, and 
make thee Lord, not only of Sicily and Sardinia, 
but of the whole world itſelt?” He faid it, and 
it was eaſy to do it: there was only a bridge which 
joined the ſhip and ſhore together, and that re- 
moved, the other fell in; and upon thoſe two 
Chieftains whom he had in his hands, all the Roman 
welfare depended. But Sextus valued his faith 
given: ** And,” ſaid he, “thou Menas, perhaps, 
oughteſt to have done it unknown to me: bu 
fince they are here, let us think no more of it, for 
perjury is none of my property.” Lip. Monit. 
I. 2. c. 13. p. 317, 318. Aipbil. in Auguſto, p. 35. 
12. Fabius had agreed with Hannibal for the 
exchange of captives; and he that had the moi 
in number, ſhould receive money for the over 
plus. Fabius acquainted the Senate of this agree. 
ment, and that Hannibal having two hundred 
and forty more captives, the money might be 
ſent to ranſom them. The Senate refuſed it, and 
withal twitted Fabius, that he had not done 
rightly and orderly, nor for the honour of the Re- 
publick, to endeavour to free thoſe men whoſe 
cowardice had made them the prey of their ene- 
mies. Fabius took patiently this anger of the 
Senate: but finding he had not money, and pul- 
24H his ſon 
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c Rome, with command to {cl] his lands, and to 

W corn with the money to the camp. He did fo, 
and ſpeedily came back. He lent Hannibal the 
money, and received the priſoners, many of 
whom would afterwards have repaid him, but he 
freely forgave them. Plut.p, 178. in Fabio, 

13. Guy, Earl of Flanders, and his ſon, were 
freed from priſon by Philip the Fair, King of 
France, upon their faith given, that in caſe they 
could not turn the Flemings to their obedience 
(who rebelled, and with the Engliſh moleſted 
Philip) that then they. ſhould return to their 
wonted durance. They were not able to effect 
the one, and therefore pertormed the other, and 
in that priſon Guy ſhortly after died. Fulgo/. 
J. 8. c. 1. Pp. 43. | 

14. Ferdinand the Firſt, King of Spain, left 
WE three ſons behind him, Sanctius, Alphonſus, and 
BE Garcius; amongſt whom he had alſo divided his 
BS kingdoms ; but they lived not long in mutual 
peace: for, ſoon after the death of their father, 

& Sanctus, who was of a fierce and violent diſpo- 

$ ſition, made war upon his brother Alphonſus, 
BS overcame, and took him priſoner, and thruſt him 
into a monaſtery. Conſtrained religion laſts not 
long, and therefore he privately deſerted his cloy- 
ter, and, in company with Petrus Anſurius, an 

Bs Earl, he fled for protection to Almenon, King 
of Toledo. He was a Moor, and an enemy to 
Ws the religion of Alphonſus; but there had been 
triendſhip and peace betwixt him and Ferdinand, 
e father of this diſtreſſed Prince, and upon this 
account he choſe to commit himſelf unto his faith, 
aud was cheerfully received by him. He had not 
bong been with him, when, in the preſence of the 
ag, the hairs of this Prince was obferved to ſtand 
up an end in ſuch manner, that being ſeveral times 
WF {roked down with the hand, they ſtill continued in 
bbeir upright poſture. The Mooriſh Soothſayers 
nterpreted this to be a prodigy of evil abodement, 
and told the King, that this was the man that 
chould be advanced to the throne of Toledo; and 


Ling would not do it, but preferred his faith given 
ss the fear he might apprehend ; and thought 
We lufficient to make him ſwear, that during his 
ie he ſhould not invade his kingdom. A while 
Waiter King Sanctius was flain by conſpirators at 
8 Zamora, and his ſiſter Urrata, being well affected 
ss chis her brother, ſent him a meſſenger with 
WF <iters to invite him to the kingdom, adviſing 
a, by craft and with celerity to quit the borders 


* 


B thereupon perſuaded to put him to death. The 
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of the Barbarians where he was. Alphonſus bear- 
ing a grateful mind, would not relinquiſh his 
patron 1n this manner, but coming to Almenon, 
acquainted him with the matter: And now,” 


ſaid he, „noble Prince, complete your royal fa- . 


vours to me, by ſending me to my kingdom: 
that, as I have hitherto had my life, I may alſo 
have my ſceptre from your generofity.” The King 
embraced him, and wiſhed him all happineſs : 
ce But,” faid he, you had loſt both life and crown, 
if with an ungrateful mind you had fled without 
my privity : for I knew of the death of Sanctius, 
and ſilently T awaited what courſe you would take, 
and had difpoſed upon the way ſuch as ſhould 
have returned you back from your flight, had it 
been attempted. But no more of this ; all I ſhall 
require of you is, that during life you ſhall be a 
friend to me, and my elder fon Hiſſemus:“ he 
then ſent him away with money and an honourable 
retinue. This Alphonſus did afterwards take the 
city and kingdom of Toledo; but it was after 
the death of Almenon and his fon. Ligſ. Alnit. 
J. 2. c. 1 3421. i 

15. John the Firſt, King of France, was over- 
thrown in battle, and made priſoner by Edward 
the Black Prince, and afterwards brought over into 
England. Here he remained four years, and was 
then ſuffered to return unto France upon certain 
conditions, which, if he could make his ſubjects 
ſubmit to, he ſhould be free; if otherwiſe, he gave 
his faith to return. He could not prevail to make 
them accept of the hard terms that were prot- 
fered: whereupon he returned into England, and 
there died. Lipſ. Monit. J. 2. c. 13. p. 330. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 1. p. 44. 

16. Renatus, Duke of Bury and Lorrain, was 
taken in battle by the ſoldiers of Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, and was ſet at liberty upon this con- 
dition: that as oft as he ſhould be ſummoned, 
he ſhould return himſelf into the power of the 
Duke. While he was thus at liberty, it fell out, 
that upon the death of his brother Lewis, King 
of Naples, he was called to ſucceed him in that 
kingdom; and at this time it was that the Duke 
of Burgundy demanded his return according to his 
oath. Renatus well underſtood that this came to 
paſs by the means of Alphonfus of Arragon, who 
gaped after Naples, and he was alſo proffered by 
Eugenius the Fourth, to be diſpenſed with in his 
oath : notwithſtanding all which, he determined to 
keep his faith inviolate, and ſo returned to the 
Duke; by him he was put in ſafe cuſtody ; yet at 

laſt 
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laſt he was again ſet at liberty, but not before 
ſuch time as that, through this his conſtrained 
delay, the enemy had ſecured the kingdom to 
himſelf, Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 1. p. 44. 


17. Antaff, King of ſome part of Ireland, war- 


ring againſt King Ethelſtan, diſguiſed himſelf like 
a harper, and came into Ethelſtan's tent: whence 
being gone, a ſoldier who knew him, diſcovered 
it to the King, who being offended with the ſol- 
dier for not declaring it ſooner, the ſoldier made 
this anſwer : I once ſerved Antaff under his 
pay as a foldier, and gave him the ſame faith I 
now give you ; if then I ſhould betray him, what 
truſt could your Grace repoſe in my truth ? Let 
him therefore die, but not by my treachery : and let 
your care remove your royal ſelf from danger, by 
removing your tent from the place where it ſtands, 
leſt at unawares he aſſail you;” which the King 
did: and a Biſhop pitching in the ſame place, was 
that night, with all his retinue, flain by Antaff, 
hoping to have ſurpriſed the King, and believing 
he had ſlain him, becauſe himſelf knew his tent 
ſtood in that place. Speed's Hift. p. 381. 


CH AF. AY. ** 


Of the exaft Obedience which ſome have yielded to 
their Superiors. 


HEN Metellus had difinherited his ſons, 

they choſe rather to have no ſhare in his 

eſtate, than to admit of any diſputation about the 

force of his will: and ſome have treely parted 

with liberty and lite felt, when either has come 

into competition with the commandment of their 
ſuperiors. ; 

1. Tiribaſus was a ſtout and valiant man: and 
when ſome Perſians came to lay hold on him, he 
drew his cimeter, and manfully defended himſelf. 
His aggreſſors thereupon fearing to be worſted by 
him, cried out, That what they did was by the 
King's command.” Tiribaſus no ſooner heard 
this, but he threw away his weapon, and gave 
his ſrands to be bound by them. Pat. de Super- 
fritione, p. 264. | 

2. The great Baſſa of Aleppo, who was alto 
an Emir or hereditary Prince, the year before my 
coming thither had revolted from his Emperor, 
and fighting the Baſſas of Damaſcus and Cara- 
hemen, overcame them. The year following, 
and in my being there, the Grand Signior ſent 
from Conſtantinople a Chiaus and two Janizaries 


% 


in embaſſage to him. When they came to Aleppo. 
the Baſſa was in his own country of Meſopotamia, {a 
the meſſengers made haſte after him, but in ther 


Journey they met him coming to Aleppo, accom. 


panied with his two ſons and five hundred horſe. Wa 
men. U pon the highway they delivered their meſ. al 
ſage, where he ſtood ſtill and heard them. The 
roffer of Sultan Achmet was, that if he would ac. 
knowledge his rebellion, and for that treaſon com. 
mitted {end him his head, his eldeſt ſon ſhould both 
inherit his poſſeſſions and the Baſſaſhip of Aleppo; 
that otherwiſe he would come with great forces in a1 al 
expedition, and in his own perſon would extirpate i 
him and all his from the face of the earth. At the 
hearing of which the Baſſa, knowing he was not 
able to reſiſt the invincible army of his maſter in 
his own perſon ; he diſmounted from his horſe, and 
went to counſel with his ſons, and neareſt friends: 
where he and they concluded it was beſt for him 
to die, being an old man, to ſave his race unde. 
ſtroyed, and to preſerve his fon in his authority and 
inheritance. This done, the Baſſa went to prayer, 
and taking his leave of them all, kneeled down on 
his knees, where the Chiaus ſtruck off his head, ; 
putting it into a box to carry with him to Aleppo. 
I he dead corpſe was carried to Aleppo, and honour- f 
ably buried; for I was an eye- witneſs to that func- 
ral feaſt. Lithgow's Travels, part 5. p. 202. $ 
3. No monarch had ever the glory of being {0 
exactly obeyed as was that poor fiſher- boy in Na- 
ples, vulgarly called Mafaniello. He ordered that 
men ſhould go without cloaks, gowns, wide caffocks, 
or ſuch-like ; which was univerſally obeyed, not onl; AR 
of the common tort, but the nobility, all churci- 
men and religious orders, the two Cardinals, Fils 
marino and Trivultio, the apoſtolical Nuncio and 
all the Biſhops in that city. He commanded thai 
all women, of what degree or quality ſoever, {hou 
go without their farthingales; and that when the 
went abroad they ſhould tuck their petticoats ſome 
what high, that no arms might be carried by them, 
This order was allo obeyed. He commanded cli ly 
all Cavaliers ſhould deliver their arms, as allo al RR 
noble perſons, to the hands of ſuch officers as i Wn: 
ſhould ſend with commiſſion to receive them. | 
was done. He had at his beck an hundred and 
fifty thouſand men; and in the preſence of :t 
Viceroy of Naples, he bade them cry out, L 
God live, let the holy Virgin of Carmine live, & 
the King of Spain live! live. Filomarino and the 
Duke of Arcos, with the moſt faithful people d 
Naples!” The people followed him in every che, 
an 
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ad at laſt he ended with, Let the ill government 
aie;“ which they alfo echoed. This Was his firſt 
= proof. He made a fecond upon the people: putting 
bis finger to his mouth, there was a profound uni- 
Loerſal flence, that ſcarce a man was known to 
WE cathc. For a laſt proof of his authority, and the 
people's obedience, he commanded, with a lord 
voice (ovt of the balcony wherein he was), that 
every ſoul there preſent, under pain of rebellion 
and death, ſhould retire from the place they then 
good; which was punctually and preſently obey- 
ea, not one remaining behind: ſo that the Viceroy 
Vas amazed at ſuch a ready and marvellous obe- 
aience. If he ſaid, “ Bring me the head of ſuch a 
one,“ or, Let ſuch a palace be burnt, and the 
houſe of ſuch a one be plundered,” or any other 
me leaſt thing commanded ; at the very inſtant, 
W without any doubts or replies, it was put in exe- 
WES cution. All this was at Naples in the year of our 
Lord 1647, in the month of July. Lord Giraſſi 
us. Maſaniel. Engliſbed by F. Howel, p. 58 & g2. 
Voi Nicii Pinacothec. 3. p. 305, Sc. 
| RS 4. Thienkius the Emperor of China had advan- 
» EE cd an Eunuch, called Guelo, to ſuch height and 
power, thar he ſtyled him by the name of Father, 
and paſſed the abſolute and ſovereign command 
into his hands; fo that perſons of the greateſt emin- 
W ency were put to death by his orders for trivial 
matters: it was enough if they could not bow 
themſelves to flatter and fawn upon him. Zunchi- 
nius ſucceeded in the empire, his brother bein 
Lead wichout iſſue, and he having reſolved the de- 
WS {truction of his over- potent Eunuch, ſent him an 


W conſider if any of thoſe ancient monuments want- 
ae reparation, He had not gone far upon his 


tom the Emperor, a filver box, with a halter of filk 
folded up in it; by which he underſtood he was 
W commanded to hang himſelf, which he accordingly 
did. Martin. Bell. Tartaric. p. 272. 

5. Amongſt the Perſians before the palace there 
pPerpetually ſtands a feat of iron with three feet: 
tie fo fall out, that the King is more than or— 
W <inarily diſpleaſed with any Perſian, he may not 


lis ſentence: and oftentimes, at the diſtance of 
come days, the King ſends one to put an end to his 
earl expectation, by taking away his life. Cel. 
3 KRhod. Antiq. Lest. J. 18. c. 18. p. 848. 

8 O. 9. "a | | 


order to go viſit the tombs of his anceſtors, to 


oumey, but there was preſented to him, by order 


Bi to any temple or other ſanftuary ; but ſtanding | 
er chis Triros of the King's, he is there to expect 
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6. In that part of Syria which the Perſians once 
held, there is 4 people called Aſſaſſines, or as Ni- 
cetas calls them Chaſians: theſe are wont ſo to re- 
verence and obſerve the commads of their Prince, 
that they perform them with all the readineſs and 


alacrity, how dangerous or difficult ſoever the exe- 


cution of them be. At the firſt ſign or intimation 
by geſture of their King, they will immediately caſt 
themſelves headlong from rocks and towers, leap 
into the waves, throw themfelves into the fire, or 
being ſent by him to kill any ſuch Prince whoſe 
death he deſires, they ſet themſelves about it, de- 
ſpifing all the tortures they mult endure after they 


have performed the murder, or diſcovery of their 


intention, When Henry Earl of Campania paſfed 
from Antioch towards Tyrus, having obtained a 
ſafe · conduct, the Prince of this people, called 
Vetus, gave him a ſtrange aſſurance of his people's 
obedience; for he ſhewed him ſeveral perſons 
ſtanding upon the top of a high tower: one of theſe 


he called out by name, who no ſooner underſtood 
his command, but without any delay he caſt himſelf 


down from thence in their ſight, and, broken in 
pieces with the fall, he immediately died. The 
King would have called out others to trial, and 


was with difficulty diverted from his deſigns by the 


earneſt entreaties of the Earl, who was aſtoniſhed 
with wonder and horror at the experiment. The 
Salſidas of the Sequimar of Arabia the Happy, 
perform the ſame at their Prince's command. 
Camerar. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 2. c. 7. p. 23, 24. 
Fulgoſ. I. 1. c. 1. Pp. 26. Nicet. de Imp. Iſaac. Angel. 
J. 2. p. 45. Vincent le Blanc's Travels, tom .1. c. 7. 
p. 20. Petr. Greg. de Repub. l. 20. c. 1 p. 748. 
7. When Hannibal made war againſt the Ro- 
mans in Italy, he at that time had under his ſtand- 
ard Carthaginians, Numidians, Moors, Spaniards, 


Baleares, Gauls, Ligurians, and a number of Ita- 


lian people, and yet the General was of that autho- 


- rity amongſt them, that though his army conſiſted 


of ſo many and different nations, and that the war 
was drawn out into ſo long a continuance, and 
that there was ſuch variety of events therein, yet 
in all that time there never was knoyn that there 
was any ſtir, tumult or ſedition amongſt them. 
Sabell. Ex. I. 6. c. 8. p. 353. 

8. Inſtead of crowns and ſceptres, the orna- 
ments of the Kings of Peru, whereby they ſhew 
their Majeſty, are theſe : they wear certain taffels 
ot red wool, bound about their heads, hanging 
down upon their ſhoulders, almoſt covering their 
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eyes, whereat they hang other threads, which they he made more accounc than of all the wonders of 


uſe when they would have any thing done or exe- the world. It was this: a man whoſe eyes another 


cuted. They give that thread unto one of the had moſt traiterouſly pulled out, was by this acci. 


Lords that attend upon them: by this token they dent confined in a Monaſtry, where he lived an 
command in all their provinces, and the King hath unſpotted life, er all offices of charity 
done whatſoever he doth deſire. At the fight of according to the ability o 


the hke is not known in any place of the worl 


themſelves to all dangers, even to death and de- cept the eyes which the other had pulled out. Not. 
ſtruction. J. Huig. Linſchot. Voyages, vol. 2. p. 290. withſtanding, ſaith the Cardinal, he wanted nat 
9. Xerxes flying out of Greece, the ſhip or boat eyes, you would ſay the blind man was all eyes, all 
was fo over-prefſed with the numbers of ſuch as arms, all hands, all heart, to attend the ſick man; 
were got within her, that a tempeſt arifing, they fo much conſideration, vigour, diligence and affec- 
were all brought to the hazard of their lives. Here tion he uſed. Cauſſ. H. C. tom. 1. J. 3. p. 91. 


it was that Xerxes ſpoke to them in this manner: 2. In the cathedral church of Rome in Norman. 


<« Since upon you, O Perſians! depends the ſafety dy, is the ſepulchre of John Duke of Bedford, and 
of your King, let me now underſtand how far you Regent of France for King Henry the Sixth. An 
take yourſelves to be concerned therein.” He had envious courtier perſuaded Charles the Eighth to 
no ſooner ſpoken theſe words, but that having firſt deface it: God forbid, ” ſaid he, © that I ſhould 
adored him, moſt of them leaped into the ſea, and wrong him, being dead, whom living, all the 
by their death freed their King of his preſent power of France was not able to withſtand.“ add. 
danger. Heidſeld. Spbing. c. 31. p. 819. ing withal, that“ he deſerved à better monument 
5 than the Engliſh had beſtowed upon him.“ Hg. 
| | Cojm. p. 192. 5 

HK. . | 3. Conradeſucceeded Henry in the empire; by 

this Henry Wenceſtaus, the Duke of Poland, was 

Of the Generofity of ſome Perſons, and the noble overcome in a battle, and made a tributary of tht 


. Aions by them performed. empire. He afterwards rebelled, and took up! 4 


| him the title of a King; to whom ſucceeded Myſ 
S amongſt thoſe ſtarry lights wherewith the in both the kingdom and contumacy towards ti 
A arched roof of Heaven is beautiful and be- empire. Conrade therefore, by the help of hi 
pangled, there are ſome more conſpicuous for their brother, had enforced him to quit Poland, and if 
Extraordinary brightneſs and luſtre, and draw the to Ulrick Duke of Bohemia, who at that time vs 
eyes of man with greater admiration towards them; alſo an enemy to the empire. Ulrick, deſpiſing al 
ſoamongſ{ the race ofmankind there are ſome found the laws of hoſpitality, gives Conrade to unde! 
to ſhine with that advantage in point of generoſity ſtand, that in caſe he would compound the differ 
and true nobleneſs of mind, above the ſtandard of ence betwixt them two, he would ſend him Myſu 
humanity, that we fix our eyes with equal wonder, as his priſoner, to diſpoſe of himas he ſhould think 
and delight upon thoſe actions which we know meet. The generous Emperor ſo abhorred i 
to be the effects whereof the vulgar are incapable. villany, that immediately he ſent an exprels (0 
1. Cardinal Petrus Damianus relates, that be- Myſias, to let him know the danger he was in. %) 
ing a ſtudent at Faenza, one told him of an act this action (wherein ſo much of the true nobility! 
of charity and generoſity that happened, of which appear) Myſias, who before had not 2 
| 4 | ; 


TO. 


his body. It fell ou, 
this thread, his pleaſure is by his ſubjects with ſo the cruel creature who had done this miſchievoy; Þþ 
great diligence and dutiful obedience n ſickened of a languiſhing malady, and ua 
d: forced to be carried to the ſame place where he wa; 
for if (by this way) he chance to command that a whom he had bereaved. of fight. His conſcience i 
whole province ſhall be deſtroyed, and utterly left made him fear this man would endeavour to re. 
deſolate, both of men and all living creatures what- venge his injury, and put out his eyes. On the con- 
ſoe ver, it is done. If he ſend but one of his ſer- trary, the blind man made earneſt ſuit to have the 
vants to execute the ſevereſt of his commands, charge of him, as if he had fought ſome great for. 
although he ſend no other power or aid of men, tune fromthe hand of a Prince. He prevailed, and 
nor other commiſſion, than one of the threads of was deputed to the ſervice of the ſick man, and he 
his quiſpel, it is ſafficient ; and they willingly yield dedicated to him all the functions of his body ex. 
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Conrade his arms, was perfectly ſubdued. He 
ent to the Emperor, laid his crown at his feet, 
and ſubmitted to the payment of the former tri- 
. $ bute. Fulgo/. J. 6. C. 5 P. 776. | 
„. Dromichetes King of the Getes, had over- 
14 come in battle, and taken priſoner, King Lyſima- 
cnus, who had cauſeleſly and unprovoked invaded 


rim: yet though he had ſuch juſt occaſion to have 
a; : . - z 
dealt ſeverely with him, paſſing over the injury he 
r nad received by his aſſault, he familiarly (as other 
8 : Kings their treaſures) ſhewed him the poverty of 


Inimfelf and his people; ſaying, that he was very 
Well contented therewith. That done, he gave 
= him his liberty, and preſented him with ſuch gifts 
., he could: and withal, at parting gave this 
E counſel; that for the future he ſhould not make 
war upon ſuch people, the conqueſt of whom 
would yield him no profir, but rather uſe them as 
friends. Wieri Oper. p. 839. de Ira. Fulgo/. l. 5. 
c. 1. p. 563, 504. . 
g. When Pyrrhus King of Epirus warred upon 
the Romans, the King's Phyſician, called Nicias, 
E ſent a letter to Fabricius the Roman Conſul and 
General, promiſing him therein to poiſon Pyrrhus. 


Fabricius, deteſting to be rid of his enemy in ſo 
ol baſe a way, and deſirous that the treacherous ſer- 
an Fant might meet with his due reward, ſent back 
me letter to Pyrrhus himſelf; withal adviſing him 
my Sto take heed to himſelf, for that he ſeemed to be 
ve but an ill judge of either his friends or enemies. 
4 The King having found out the treaſon, hanged up 


the priſoners to Fabricius without ranſom ; but the 
Woenerous Conſul would not receive them in that 
anner; but ſent him an equal number of his, 
bich he had formerly taken. Plut, Paral. in 
rb, p. 396. Elan, Var. Hi. l. 12. c. 33. P. 322. 

6. One of the Emperors of China, going his 
Progreſs, met with a certain company leading ſome 
Halefactors to puniſhment: he cauſed his coach to 
Wop, and enquired what the matter was? which, as 
oon as he underſtood, he fell into a paſſionate 
eeping. They who accompanied him began to 

omfort him, and, ſaid one amongſt them, Sir, in 


-— WAS commonwealth, there mult be chaſtiſements, it 
_ WLannot be avoided; fo have the former Kings, your 
& Predeceſſors, commanded it to be; ſo have the laws 


6 rdained it; fo doth the government of the State 
0 WP <quire it.“ The Emperor replied, “I weep not 
{theſe men priſoners, nor to ſee them chaſtiſed; 
beo very well, that the good without rewards 
noc encovraged; and without chaſtiſement, the 


— 


bis Phyſician, as he deſerved; and ſent back all 
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wicked are not reſtrained; that corte ion is as 
neceſſary to the government of a kingdom, as 
bread is for the nouriſhment and ſuſtenance there- 
of: but I weep, becauſe my time is not ſo happy 
as that of old was, when the virtues of the Princes 
were ſuch, that they ſerved as a bridle to the peo- 
ple, and their example was ſufficient to reſtrain 
the whole kingdom.” Alvarez, H. of China, 
part 1. c. 22. p. 109. 

7. Alphonſus the Twelfth, King of Spain, was 


driven out of his kingdom by his ſon Sancius, and. 


reduced to thoſe ſtraits, that he was forced to 
offer to pawn his crown to Abenyuza, the King of 
Morocco, for a great ſum of money. But Aben- 
yuza, as a noble and moſt generous Prince, hear- 
ing of the diſtreſs of Alphonſus, ſent firſt his 
Ambaſſadors toendeavour a reconcilement betwixt 
the father and the ſon; that not ſucceeding, he not 
only aſſiſted him with money; but alſo with a great 
army, and with his own treaſure he reinſtated him 
in a great part of his kingdom. That which ren- 


ders this action the more truly generous, is, that 


neither diverſity of religion, nor the memory of 
thoſe wars that had long and bitterly been waged 
betwixt this Alphonſus and him, could hinder him 
from lending him both men and money, from ven- 
turing his own perſon in his behalf, groſſing the 
ſeas in favour of him, and expoſit, hinaſeif co 
foreign nations, and divers hazards, 14 an affair 
whereof he could expect no profit to himſelf. 
Fulgoſ. 1.6. c. 5. p. 775. 

8. The Baſſa of Natolia, leading a parcel of 
Turks, as the forerunners of Byazet's army, was 
entrapped by an ambuſh of the Prince Ciarcam, 
and moſt of his foldiers cut in pieces, himſelf was 
taken priſoner, and ſent to Tamerlane. He de- 
manded the reaſon why Bajazet ſhewed ſuch con- 
tempt of his army, which he ſhould. find ſtron 
enough to abate his pride. The Baſſa replied, that 
« his L.ord was the Sun upon earth, which could 
endure no equal ; that he was aſtoniſhed to ſee how 
he had enterpriſed fo. dangefous a journey to hin- 
der the fortune of his Lord; and that he committed 
great folly in going about to reſiſt the ſame.” 41 
am,” ſaid Tamerlane, « ſent from Heaven to pu- 
niſn his raſhneſs, and to: confound his pride.“ 
Then changing his diſcourſe, he aſked if his maſter 
did come reſolved to give him battle. Aſſure 


yourſelf,“ ſaid he, * there is nothing more he de- 


ſireth: and would to God I might acknowledge 


your goodneſs in giving me leave to aſſiſt my Lord 


at that battle. „ Good leave have thou,” ſaid 
Tamerlane, 
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thou haſt ſeen me, and that in the battle he ſhall 
find me on horſeback, where he ſhall ſee a green 
enſign diſplayed.” He then gave the Baſſa both 
his liberty and a fair horſe, well furniſhed, al- 
though. he well knew he was ſhortly to uſe both 
againſt himſelf. Knowle's Turk, Hiſt. p. 217. 

9. There was amongſt the Huguenot faction 
one John Poltrot, Sieur de Mereborne, of a noble 
family near Angouleſme. This man lay in wait for 
the life of Francis Duke of Guiſe; and upon the 
twenty- fourth of February, 1563, performed his 
wicked intention: for the Duke being againſt 
Orleans, retired that evening unarmed to his lodg- 
ing. Poltrot mounted on a ſwift jennet, diſcharged 
a gun at him laden with three bullets, which all 
three hit him on the right ſhoulder, and paſſing 
through the body, ſo wounded him, that he died on 
the third day after his hurt. But the proceedings 
of the Queen-mother were much different : for 
when ſoon after this a Huguenot Captain, common- 
ly called La Motte, offered himſelf to find means 
to kill Andelot; ſhe cauſed him to be apprehended 
by her guards, and ſent him bound to the ſame 
Andelot, that he might puniſh him as he pleaſed 
- himſelf. Surely there are few examples of the like 

enerous actions in any of our modern ſtories. Da- 
vilas Hiſt, of Civ. Wars of France, l. 3. p. 176, 177. 

10. The Emperor of China, called Vamlie, had 

no child by his lawful Empreſs; but had two ſons, 


one by a Maid of Honour, which was the eldeſt, 


and another young ſon by one of his Concubines. 
This ſon he loved very much: and by reaſon of the 
particular affection he bore him, he would by all 
means leave him the kingdom, ſaying, “that b 

reaſon he had no ſon by the Empreſs, the ſucceſſi- 
on was not of right to any of the reſt, but that it 
belonged to him to elect whom he pleaſed; and 
becaule the elder was the ſon of a ſervant, he choſe 
rather to leave the kingdom to the other.” But 
for all this the great Officers of the Court did moſt 
ſtoutly oppoſe him, ſaying, „that ſince he had 
commerce with that ſervant, ſhe was ennobled by 
a ſuperior law, and that her fon being the eldeſt, 


ovght not to loſe the rights and privilege of his 


birth.“ The King, notwithſtanding, perſiſted in his 
intentions, and the reſt to oppoſe them: whereupon 
many were by the King's orders thruſt out of their 
places; others left them of their own accord, and 
| havinglaiddown the enſigns of their dignity, hung 
them at the gate of the palace, and departed to 
their own houſes, deſpiſing at once the honour, 


Cham (that was the name of the Prince) ſhout! 


therefore when the Princeſs went next abroad, i: 


The Mandarine was preſently ſent for, who had pri 


having diſcharged my office.” 
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Tamerlane, go thy ways, and tell thy Lord, that 


profit, dignity and revenue of cheir places, oy 
for the defence of the laws and caſtoms of th: 
realm, and the preſervation of the juſt right of , 
youth that wanted protection. The King at length 
though a more potent than himſelf had ſeldo:n ;; WY 
on the throne, was yet enforced: (beſides his cy. 
tom) to hold a royal audience; and taking hi; 
eldeſt ſon, now as Prince, he placed him next be. 
hind him, and ſhewing him to the Mandarines, 1. 
recommended unto them the care of the public Wl 
peace and quiet without doors, aſſuring them thy Wl 
all was quiet in the palace, and that Tz 


ſucceed him in the kingdom, as in effect it fell oui 
Alvarez, Semed. Hiſt. China, part 1. c. 22. p. 14 
11. The daughters of the Emperors of Chin 
have their palaces in the city of Pekin. One of ti 
domeſtic ſervants of one of thoſe Princeſſes ha 
committed ſundry inſolences, and amongſt tho, 
one that deſerved death. The Mandarines mud 
defired to apprehend him; but in the palace they 
could not, and he never went abroad but when 
waited on his Princeſs. At length a Mandarin 
reſolved to take him by any means he could: a 


with him his men ſet himſelf before the coaches 
made them flop, and then preſently laid hands « 
the criminal, and carried him away. The Prince's, 
reſenting the affront that was done her, retum 
immediately to the palace full of indignation, ani 
was ſo tranſported with choler, that (not ftayin 
the King's return from the audience, where IM 
then was) ſhe went thither in perſon to complain 
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himſelf in readineſs, ſuppoſing he ſhould be cal 
He preſented himſelf before the King, who ſharp 
reproved him. He anſwered, “ Sir, I have dons 
nothing but that which your Majeſty comma 
eth, and your law ordaineth.“ ** But you 0ugh 
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- replied the King, © to have ſought ſome ogy. 
time and opportunity.“ * I have fought it long 
. anſwered the Mandarine, © but I ſhould nel 


have found it.“ At leaſt,” ſaid the King, ©» 
« my daughter pardon, and bow your hea WARE 
« Where there is no fault,” ſaid the other, © tal 

is no need of pardon, neither will I aſk pard0" 

| 'Then the Ai 29 
commanded two Mandarines, that by force H 
ſhould bow down his head to the ground : but * Ed 
by ſtrength kept up himſelf fo ſtiff, that it wa RR” 
poſſible tor them to do it; fo that the King ©" 
him away, and a few. days after gave wy ; 3 
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| zeal for juſtice, Alvarez, Hiſt, of China, part 1. 
SS c. 29. P. 147. 

| ] 12 The Turks had taken the city of Buda in 
W Hungary, the inhabitants being fled out of it for 
W fear: but the caſtle was guarded by German ſol- 
diers under the command of Thomas Nadaſt, the 
Governor. Theſe Germans, alſo affrighted, began 
to confer with the enemy about the ſurrender of 
the caſtle ; which Nadaſt not enduring, being full 
of courage and conſtancy, broke off their con- 
ference, and commanded the guns to be planted 
againſt the enemy; theſe cowards, converting their 
min:!s to villainy, laid hands upon their Captain, 
bound him, while he threatened in vain; and having 
conditioned for the ſafety of their lives and goods, 
yielded up the caſtle. When the Turks were 
entered and found Nadaſt in bonds; they related all 
to their Emperor, as they had heard it from him : 
who was ſo incenſed at their perfidious cowardice, 
that he immediately ſent out his Janiſſaries after 
them to cut them all in pieces, As for Nadaſt, 
he freed him from his bonds, cauſed him to be 
brought into his preſence, highly commended 
him, invited him with a liberal ſtipend to ſerve on 
his fide, and when he refuſed, honourably dil- 

W miſſed him. Lip. Monit. I. 2. c. 13. P. 328. 

& 13. Papinianus was the honour of lawyers ; and 
it was to this man the Emperor Severus, when 
WS dying, recommended his two ſons with the govern- 
ment of the empire; but the impious Caracalla, 
having imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
brother Geta, was deſirous that this excellent 
WS pron ſhould ſet ſome colour by his eloquence 


\ 


core the Senate and people upon an action ſo 


WJ bubarous : to which propoſal of his he made an- 
ber, „It was more eaſy to commit a parricide, 
WT tan to juſtify it,“ uttering this truth to the pre- 


c(auſed to be cut off, Cagſ. Treatiſe of the Paſſions, 
. 78. 7 

= 14. The father of Lycurgus being ſlain in a 
popular tumult, the kingdom of Sparta deſcended 
% Polydecta, the elder brother: but he ſoon after 
Wy ing, it came, in all men's opinion, to Lycurgus; 
and he reigned till ſuch time as it was known that 
Wt: wite of his brother was with child. This once 
I elcarly diſcovered, he declared that the kingdom 
mo did appertain to the ſon of Polydecta, in caſe his 
Fe wite ſhould be delivered of a male child: in the 
Y Way 5 he governed the kingdom in the qua- 
1 0. 9. 
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dice of his head, which this wretched Prince 
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mould have a better office beſtowed upon him, 
being well pleaſed with his integrity and generous 


lity of Protector. But the Lady privately ſent to 
Lycurgus, offering him to cauſe an abortion, in 
caſe that he thereby receiving the kingdom, would 
alſo receive her as his wife. He, though deteſt- 
ing the impiety of the woman, yet rejected not 
her offer; but as one that approved and accepted 
the condition, repreſented to her, that by no means 
ſhe ſhould endanger the ſtate of her body, by any 
ſuch harſh medicaments as that caſe would re- 
quire ; but that as ſoon as ſhe was ſafely deliver- 
ed, it ſhould be his care to fee that the child 
ſhould be deſtroyed. By this means he drew on 
the woman to the time of her travail; which, as 
ſoon as he was informed of, he ordered perſons to 
be preſent, together with a guard attending there 
with this order, that in cafe ſhe ſhould be deli- 
vered of a girl, they ſhould leave it with the wo- 
men, but if otherwiſe, they ſhould by all means 
forthwith convey it to himſelf. It ſo fell out that 
as he ſat at ſupper with the Nobles, ſhe was de- 
Iivered of a male child, and the boy was brought 
to him where he then was. As ſoon as he receiv- 
ed him, he ſaid to them that were preſent, O ye 
Spartans there is a King born to us!” and ſoplaced 
him on the throne of the kingdom. He gave him 
the name of Charilaus, becauſe all perſons received 
him with the greateſt expreſſions of joy; and the 
higheſt admiration of the juſtice and greatneſs of 
his mind, that with ſo true a generoſity had pre- 
ſerved and yielded up the kingdom to his nephew. 
Plut. p. 40. in Lycurgo. Cauſ. H. C. tom. 1.1. I. p. 3. 

15. Titus Pomponius Atticus, a Patrician of 
Rome, refuſed to join with Brutus and Caſſius in 
their war upon Auguſtus ; but after that Brutus 


was forcibly driven from Rome, he ſent him one 


hundred thouſand ſeſterces for a preſent, and tool: 
care that he ſhould be furniſhed with as many 
more in Epirus. Contrary to the cuſtom of moſt 
other men, whilſt Brutus was fortunate, he gave 
him no aſſiſtance ; but, after he was expelled and 
laboured under adverſity, he adminiſtered to his 
wants with a bounty to be wondered at. Fulge/. 

J. 4. c. 8. p. 543. | 
16. Tancred, the Norman, was in Syria, with 
Bœmund his uncle, Prince of Antioch. I. hap- 
pened that Bœmund was taken priſoner in a fight 
with the Infidels. Three years Tancred governed 
the principality in his room: in which time having 
enlarged his territorics, and augmented his treaſure 
with a great ſum, he ranſomed his uncle, and re- 
ſigned up all into his hands. Fulgeſ. J. 6, c 
Pe 772,773. —.— 5 
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17. Ferdinand, King of Leon, by the inſtiga- 
tion of ſome ſlanderous informers,was brought to 
make war upon Pontius, Count of Minerba (an 
old friend of his father's), and had already taken 
divers places from him. Sanctius the Third, King 
of Caſtile, and brother to Ferdigand, being in- 
formed hereof, gathered a mighty army, and 
marched againſt his brother. Ferdinand, ſur- 
prized and terrified with the coming of ſo ſudden 
and unlooked-for an enemy, mounting his horſe, 
with a few of his followers, came into the camp of 
his brother, and told him, he © put himſelf into 
his hands, to deal with him as he ſaw good ;”” (as 
one whole only hope it was this way to preſerve 
his kingdom to himſelf) but Sanctius, who was a 


juit King and a good brother, deſpiſing all the 


proffers he had made him, told him, that he“ had 
not taken up arms for any deſire he had to vreſt 
his kingdom out of his hands, and annex it to his 
own; but his ſole deſign was, that whatever had 
been taken away from Count Pontius ſhould be 
reſtored to him ; ſeeing he had been a great friend 


to their common parent, and had moſt valorouſly 


aſſiſted him againſt the Moors.” This was gladly 
yielded to by Ferdinand ; and as ſoon as it was 
done Sanctius returned to his own territories, 
Fulgoſ. l. 6. c. 5. Pp. 771. 

18. Emanuel the Firſt, Kingof Portugal, levied 
a moſt puiſſant army, with a deſign to paſs into 
Africa, where victory ſeemed to attend him: when 
being upon his march, and juſt ready to tranſport 
his army over thoſe ſtraits which divide Spain and 
Mauritania, the Venetians diſpatched Ambaſſa- 
dors to intreat ſuccours from him as their ally 
againſt the Turks, who had now declared war 
againſt them. This generous Prince reſolutely 
ſuſpended his hopes of conqueſt, to aſſiſt his 
ancient friends, and ſuddenly altered his deſign, 
and ſent his army entirely to them, deferring his 
enterprize upon Algiers to another ſeaſon, Curia 
Palitiæ, by M. Scuderygp. 66. 

19. The Venetians had leagued themſelves with 
the Turks againſt the Hungarians; they aided them 
to the ruin of that kingdom, and reduced that 
country almoſt to a deſolation; and having been 
the cauſe. of the death of two of their Kings, of 
which the great Hunniades was the laſt, yet not- 
withſtanding, ſeeing themſclves afterwards all in 
flames by the Turks, their allies, they ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Hungary, to implore ſuccours from the 
famous Matthias Corvinus, fon to Hunniades; 


who, after he_had afforded them an honourable 
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audience, and reproached them with their un. 
worthy and hateful proceedings, did yet grant 
them the ſuccours which they had ſought at his 
hands. Curia Politie, by M. Scudery, p. 23. 

20. Renatus, Duke of Lorrain, with fire and 
ſword was driven out of his dukedom by Charles 
the laſt Duke of Burgundy ; afterwards, by the 
help of the Switzers, he overcame and flew in bat. 
tle him from whom he had received ſo great a 
calamity. With great induſtry he ſought out the 
body of Charles amongſt the multitude of the ſlain; 
not to inſult his corple, or expole it to mockery, 
but to bury it, as hedidat St. George's in the town 
of Nancy: he and his whole court followed it in 
mourning, with as many prieſts and torches as 
could be procured; diſcovering as many figns of 
grief at the funeral of his enemy, as if it had been 


that of his own father. Fuge. Ex. I. 4. c. I. P. 582, 


SHA. VT, 


Of the Frupality of ſome Men in their Apparel, 
Furniture and other Things, 


HE Kings of India uſed to dry the bodies 
of their anceſtors ; which done, they cauſed 
them to be hung up at the roof of their palace in 
precious cords; they adorned them with gold and 
jewels of all ſorts, and ſo preſerved them with a 
care and reverence, little ſhort of veneration i- 
ſelf. Of the like ridiculous ſuperſtition are they 
guilty, who make over-careful and coſtly provi- 
ſions for thoſe bodies of theirs, which will, ere 
long, be breathleſs and ſtinking carcaſes. They 
are uſually ſouls of an over-delicate and voluptu- 
ous conſtitution and temper, that are ſo delighted 
with this kind of luxury; whereas the molt wor- 
thy men, and perſons of the greateſtimprovements 
by reaſon and experience, have expreſſed ſuch a 
moderation herein, as may almoſt ſeem a kind of 
careleſſneſs and neglect of themſelves. 

1. Of Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, 
there 1s found in the Chamber of Accounts, anno 
1461, two ſhillings for fuſtian to new-ſleeve hs 
Majeſty's old doublet, and three halfpence for l. 
quor to greaſe his boots. I chooſe rather to call i 
his frugality than covetouſneſs, inaſmuch as 19 
man was more liberal of his coin than himſell 
where occaſion did require, as Comines, who wrote 
his hiſtory, and was alſo of his council, doth fre- 
quently witneſs. Clark's Mir. c. 57. p. 232. 

2. Charles 
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54 
WW was very frugal ; eſpecially once, being to make a 
ST royal entrance into the city of Milan, there was 

2 great preparation for his entertainment; the houſes 
and ſtreets were beautified and adorned ; the citi- 
zens dreſſed in their richeſt ornaments, a golden 
canopy was prepared to be carried oyer his head, 
and great expectation there was to ſee a great and 
glorious Emperor. But when he entered the city, 
he came in a plain black cloth cloak, with an old 
hat on his head; ſo that they who ſaw him, not 
believing their eyes, aſked which was he ? laugh- 
ing at themſelves for being fo deceived in their 

expectations. Lip. Monit. Polit. l. 2. c. 15. 

W 7. 359, 360. Clarr's Mir. c. 57. P. 233. 

. 3. The meanneſs of the Emperor Auguſtus's 
furniture and houſehold- ſtuff, doth appear to this 

BS day, in the beds and tables that are left, the moſt 

of which are ſcarce fo coſtly as thoſe of a private 

& perſon. It is ſaid he uſed not to he in any bed, 

but ſuch as was low and moderately covered: 

and for his wearing-apparel, it was rarely any 

other than ſuch as was homeſpun, and made by 

his wife, ſiſter, daughter, and grandchildren, 

=—_ Li. Monit, l. 2. c. 15. P. 355. Drexel. Oper, 
J. 3. c. 8. p. 424. 

= 4. The Emperor Rodolphus did not at all 

differ from a private perſon in his habit; and 

being at Mentz, he walked out one morning alone. 
he air was cold and piercing; and therefore, hav- 
ing obſerved a fire in a baker's ſnop, he went in 
and began to warm himſelf. But the woman of 
dhe houſe, judging of him only by his apparel, after 
ſhe had treated him with more than a ſufficienc 
ol ill-language, threatened to throw ſcalding wa— 
ee on him if he did not depart. Nor was he only 
cos meanly accoutred upon ordinary days, but 
eren in that great ſolemnity, when Ottocarus being 
overcome (the then King of Bohemia), was re- 
ceived by him to pay him homage upon his knees; 
the King of Bohemia came with a ſplendid re- 
tinue; his attendants and their horſes ſhone with 
Jewels, gold and filk: and when the Emperor was 
BS adviſed by his Nobles to appear in his imperial 
BS robes, No,“ ſaid he, * the King of Bohemia 
bath often laughed at my grey coat, and now my 
rey coat ſhall laugh at him.“ Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. 

5. 2. 357, 358. 3 
5. Alexander the Great in his habit little dif- 
2 fered from a private perſon; and when one day, 
atter much labour and ſweat, he was about to 
bathe himſelf in the river Cydnus, he undreſſed 
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himſelf in the ſight of his army; eſteeming it a 
piece of gallantry to ſhew that he was content 
with ſuch apparel as was cheap, and eafily pro- 
cured. Drexel, Oper. J. 3. c. 8. p. 424. 

6. Mr. Herbert tells, „that at the publick au- 
dience of the Lord Ambaſſador, upon two or 
three white ſilken ſhags, fat the Potſhaw or Em- 
peror of Perſia, Abbas; who, though he was 
more beloved at home, more famous abroad, more 
formidable to his enemies than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, was found at that time in a plain red 
callico coat, quilted with cotton; as if he ſhould 
have ſaid, we might ſee his dignity conſiſted in 
his parts and prudence, not to ſteal reſpe& by 
borrowed colours or rich embroideries. His tur- 
bant was white ; his waiſt was girded with a thon 
of leather, and his courtiers were but ordinarily 
attired.” Herbert's Travels, I. 2. p. 170. 

7. Plutarch relates of Marcus Cato the Elder, 
that he never put on a garment that coſt him more 
than an hundred pence: he drank, in his Prætor 
and Conſulſhip, the ſame wine that labourers uſe 
to drink of ; and when he would treat himſelf with 
unuſual magnificence, he would fetch his ſupper 
from the market that coſt him thirty halfpence. 


He ſoon diſpoſed of a painted Babyloniſh gar- 


ment that was left him by inheritance, He bought 
no ſlave at above one thouſand five hundred pence, 


as one that cared not for them that were tender 
and handſome, but ſought for ſuch as were ſtrong, 


able to work, and to look after his horfes and 
herds. He uſed to ſay, © That nothing which is 
ſuperfluous can be had at a ſmall rate; and that 
for his part he accounted that dear of a halfpenny 
of which he had no need.” Plut. in Caton. Major. 
P. 338. 3 | 

8. Plato being minded to draw Timotheus; the 
ſon of Conon, from ſumptuous feaſts and ſuper- 
fluous banquets (Which great Captains commonly 
make), invited him one day to a ſupper in the 
academy, which was philoſophical indeed and 
frugal ; where the table was not furniſhed with 
thoſe viands which might diſtemper the body with 
feverous heats and inflaminations ; but there was 
ſuch a ſupper, upon which ordinarily there follow 
kind and quiet ſleeps, ſuch fancies alſo as engen- 
der few dreams, and thoſe ſhort ; and (in a word) 
where the ſleeps do teſtify a great calmneſs and 
tranquillity of the body. The morrow after his 
gueſt, Timotheus, perceiving the difference be- 
tween theſe ſuppers and the other, ſaid, „That 
they who ſupped with Plato over-night, found the 
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pleaſure and comfort thereof the nextday.“ Plut, 
REG: in Sympoſiac, l. 6. p. 729. 

Ptolemæus, the ſon of Lagus, King of E- 
gypt, both ſupped and alſo took his bed for the 
moſt part in his friends houſes; and if at any time 
he invited them to ſupper, he uſed their furniture, 
for he would ſend unto them to borrow their 
veſſels, their boards, carpets, and table-cloths; 


for that he had never about him any more than 


was ſufficient for the ſervice of his own perſon: 


and he uſed to ſay, That to enrich others, ſeemed 


to him more regal than to enrich himſelt,” Plut. 
Moral. I. de Apoth, Reg. Sc. p. 414. 

10. Itis certain that our anceſtors, in old time, 
ſo much hated and abhorred all exceſſive delicacy, 
ſuperfluous and coſtly delights, and voluptuous 
pleaſures; that, within the temple of the city of 
Thebes in Egypt, there ſtood a ſquare column 
or piliar, whereon were engraven certain curſes 
and execrations againſt their King Minis, who 
was the fir{t that turned and averted the Egyp- 
tians from their ſimple and frugal manner of life, 
without money, without ſumptuous fare and 
chargeable delights. It is ſaid alſo that Technatis, 
the father of Bocchoræus, in an expedition againſt 
the Arabians (when it chanced that his carriages 
were far behind, and came not in due time to the 


place where he encamped) was content to make 


his ſupper of whatſoever he could get, and ſo to 
take up with a ſmall and very ſimple pittance, and 
after ſupper to lie upon a coarſe and homely 
pallet, where he ſlept all night very ſoundly, with- 
out ſo much as once waking: whereupon he ever 
after loved ſobriety of life and- frugality, and 
curſed the forementioned King Minis: which 
malediction of his being by the prieſts of that 


time approved, he cauſed to be engraved upon 


the pillar aboveſaid. Plut. Moral. in l. de Ijid. & 
Hr. p. 1290. 

11. The Thracians, as they lived in a country 
that abounded with all things, eſpecially with 
good wine, ſo they were a people ſomewhat too 
much addicted to luxury, When Ageſilaus 
marched with his army through their country, the 


Thracians in honour of him ſent him a preſent of 


meal, geeſe, cakes made of honey, and divers 
other things of great price, together with variety 
of ſweet-meats ; of all theſe Ageſilaus only ac- 
cepted of the meal, commanding 'that all the 
reſt ſhould be carried back again by thoſe-who 
had brought them. But when they importuned 
him with carneſt entreaties that he would be pleaſed 


* 
* - 


to accept of them, he commanded that all thoſe 
ſhould be diſtributed and divided amongſt the 
Helotes, that is, a ſort of ſlaves belonging to the 
Lacedemonians. When ſome aſked the reaſon ot 
that action of his, he told them“ That ſuch kind 
of delicacies were unſeemly for men, who were 
addicted to the ſtudy of virtue and valour; ang 
that thoſe things which enſnared ſervile natures 
and diſpoſitions, ſhould be kept far off from men 
of freedom and liberal education.“ Langii Pelyanth 


P. 460. 


C-H:A FP. XVII. 


Of the Hoſpitality of ſome Men, and their free Eu- 
tertainment of òtrangers. 


HE Lucinians have a law among them, as 
unrepealable as choſe of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, * That no man ſhall refuſe the entertainment 
of a ſtranger (eſpecially if he be under any kind of 
neceſſity) that comes to him aſter the ſun is ſer, 
with a purpoſe to lodge with him, and be enter- 
tained by him;” and in caſe of offending againſt this 
law of hoſpitality, ne 15 to be fined, ſigmarized, and 
his houſe to be demoliſhed, he being unworthy to 
have one, that was unwilling to afford the uſe of 
ir to him that wanted it. Men that live always to 
themſctves, had need to have a well-timbered bot. 
tom, for if once it proves leaky, they will find but 
few hands to ſtop it, but many to widen the 
breaches, that the whole may iiak together, It 
was once the glory of England, that a plentiful 
country was given by Heaven to an hoſpitable and 
charitable people; but, as Mr. Fuller fays, hotp!- 
tality has fetched its laſt groan, and there is {nll 
hopes it will ever come to light agaig, whilſt coſtly 
equipages, and gaudy liveries on idle fellows 
backs, takes away what uſed to be laid out in fil 
ing empty bellice. 

1. Lychas, the Lacedemonian, was famous (er 
his munificence this way, whoſe conſtant cuſtom !! 
was to entertain all thoſe that came to try maſterics 
in Sparta. If they were ſtrangers his houſe ws 
their inn, while they were defirous to ſtay ; and 
when they would not, they were civilly diſmifſd 
by him. Sabell. Ex. 7. 7. 394. Plut. i 
Cimone, p. 484. 

2. In the war of the Medes upon the Athenians 
when for fear of the enemy their wives and childre 


were fled out of their country, the 'T'reezenii . 
ceive 
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vided for upon the public account; and withal ſet 


WE forth an edict, that the children had liberty to take 


and gather all ſort of fruit, whence they would, 


4 IK» 


without fear of any puniſhment to enſue thereupon. 


= | Sabell. Ex. I. J. c. 6G. p. 394. Plut. p. 117. in Themiſt. 


3. Henry Wardlaw, Precentor of Glaſgow, be- 
ing at Avignon at the deceaſe of Thomas Stewart, 
Archbiſhop of S. Andrews, was preſented thereto, 
by Pope Benedict the Thirteenth. Of this man's 
great hoſpitality take this inſtance : the maſters 
of his houſe complained of the great numbers that 
reſorted to him for entertainment; and deſiring 
that for the eaſe of the ſervants he would conde- 
ſcend to make a bill of houſehold, that they might 
know who were to be ſerved; he condeſcended!: 
and when his ſecretary was called to fet down the 
names of the houſchold, being aſked whom he 
would firſt name? he anſwered © Fife and Angus.” 
(thoſe are two large countries, containing a million 


of people.) His ſervants hearing this, gave over 


their purpoſe of retrenching his family, for they 


ſaw he would have no man refuſed that came to- 


his houſe, 
P. 56, 57. | 
4. At Tedneſt, a city of Morocco, ſuch reſpect 
is had to ſtrangers, that if a merchant comes thither, 
and hath no acquaintance, the gentlemen of the 


Bp. Spotw, Hiſt. Ch. of Scotland. J. 2. 


city caſt lots which ſhall be his hoſt, and they uſe 


him kindly, looking only for ſome preſent at his 
departure, in token of his thankfulneſs. And if 
he be a mean perſon, he may chooſe his hoſt with- 


5 out any recoſnpenſe at all expected from him. 


Purch. Pilgr. tom. 1.1. 1 I. c. 11. & 1. p. 785. 
5. Teſegdelt is another city of the ſame king- 
dom, where a guard is ſet at the gates, not ſo 


much to keep out enemies, as to entertain ſtrangers, 


At the firſt coming of a ſtranger they aſk him if he 
have any friends in the city ; if not, by the cuſtom 


o the place, they muſt ſee to provide him enter- 


tainment upon free coſt. Purch. Pilgr. tom. 1. J. 11. 


C. 11. § 1. p. 785. 


6. Edward Earl of Derby, was famous for un- 
bounded charity and hoſpitality: his proviſion was 
ſuch as his own neighbourhood ſupplied, and was 
rather plentiful than various, ſolid than dainty, 


| that coſt him little, and contented his gueſts much; 


his table was conſtant and even, where all were 
welcome, and none invited: his hall was full moft 


| AR e his gates always. The one with the 
boneſt gentry and yeomanry who were his retainers 
nm love and obſervance, bringing good ſtomachs to 


Na. g, 


Of the Hoſpitality of ſome Men, &c. 


ceived them into their city, where they were pro- 


and foſſils. 


his table, and reſolved hearts for his ſervice: the 
other with the aged, maimed, induſtrious poor, 
whoſe craving was prevented with compaſſion, and 
expectation with bounty: the firſt being provided 
with meat, the ſecond with money, and the third 


with employment.“ In a word, Mr. Camden 


obſerves, that hoſpitality lieth buried ſince 1572, 
in this Earl's grave, whence may that divine power 
raiſe it, who thail raiſe him, but before the laſt re- 
ſurrection! Neither was he munificent at other 
men's charge ; for once a month he looked into his 
incomes, and once a week to his diſburſements, that 
none ſhould wrong him, or be wronged by him. 
The Earl of Derby, he would ſay, ſhall keep his 
own houſe : whereor it is an obſervation of him and 
the ſecond Duke of Nortolk, that when they were 
buried, not a tradeſman could demand the pay- 
ment of a groat they owed him; nor a neighbour 
the reſtitution of a penny wherein they had wronged 
him. Lloyd in bis State Woribies, p. 548. 

7. Conradus Geſnerus, by the writer of his life, 
hath this given him as part of his character: that 
his houſe was ever opened to all ſorts of ſtrangers, 
but eſpecially to learned men, many whereot daily 
repaired to him, ſome to ſee and be acquainted 
with him, others to behold ſomething that was 
rare and worthy of their ſight in his Keeping : for 
his houſe was repleniſhed with great abundance of 
ſuch things. He had the carcaſes of almoſt all exo- 
tic living creatures, or elſe the figures of them re- 
preſented in colours to the life: he had a nuriery 
of very many plants, unknown in our country, in 
his garden ; more he preſerved dried in his boxes; 
he had alſo no deſpicable treaſure of gems, metals, 
None of theſe did he keep ſecret 
to himſelf, but he willingly ſhewed them to as 
many as came to him, that were ſtudious in the 
things of nature, and learnedlyand elegantly would 
he diſcourſe of the nature, efficacy, and virtues 
ot them: for though be did nor abound in gold 
and riches, yet he liberally and willingly did impart 
what was in his power, and drawn out of the trea- 
ſures of learning and experience; and he had many 
lecrets in phyſic, unparted by the beſt phylicians of 


Germany, France, and Italy, and many cthers 


which he himſelf had found out, and tried with 
great ſucceſs, of which, had he been ſordid and 
covetous, he might have made a large increaſe to 
his private eſtate; yet all theſe he either publiſhed 
for the common good, or elſe communicated to 
ſuch friends as dehred them of him,” Melch. Adam. 
in Vit. Germ. Medic. p. 160. | 

38 | 8. Ir 
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8. It is written of Celeus, that he was the firſt 
man who delighted to aſſemble to his houſe a num- 
ber of honourable perſons ; which aſſembly he 
called Prytanzum. Plat. Moral, de Sympofiac. I. 4. 

505, | 

. a 0 Gilpin was Rector of Houghton le 
Spring, in the reigns of the Queens Mary and Eliza- 
beth. At his firſt undertaking the care of a pariſh, 
he laid it down as a maxim, to do all the good in 
his power, and to gain the affections of his pariſh- 
ioners : to ſucceed in this, he uſed no ſervile com- 
pliances; but his behaviour was free without levity, 
obliging without meanneſs, and inſinuating without 
art. He condeſcended to the weak, bore with 
the paſſionate, and complied with the ſcrupulous : 
and in a truly apoſtolic manner “ became all 
things to all men.” | 

To his humanity and courteſy he added an un- 
wearied application to the inſtruction of thoſe un- 
der his care; and with unceaſing aſſiduity, he em- 
ployed himſelf in admoniſhing the vicious, and 
encouraging the well intended; fo that in a few 
years he made a greater change in his neighbour- 
hood than could have been imagined. 

His hoſpitable manner of living was the admira- 
tion of the whole country. He ſpent in his family, 
every fortnight, forty buſhels of corn, twenty 
buſhels of malt, and a whole ox; beſides a pro- 
portionable quantity of other kinds of proviſions. 
Strangers and travellers found a cheerful reception, 
all were welcome that came; and even their beaſts 
had ſuch care taken of them, that it was humour- 
ouſly faid, „if a horſe was turned looſe in any part 
of the country, it would immediately make its way 
to the Rector of Houghton's.“ 

Every Sunday from Michaelmas till Eaſter, was 
a ſort of a public day with him. During this ſea- 
ſon, he expected to ſee all his pariſhioners and their 
families. For their reception he had three tables 
well covered: the firſt was for gentlemen, the 
ſecond for huſbandmen and farmers, and the third 
for day-labourers. This piece of hoſpitality he 
never omitted, even when loſſes, or a ſcarcity of 
proviſion made its continuance rather difficult. 
Even when he was abſent from home, no alteration 
was made 1n his family expences : the poor were 
fed as uſual, and his neighbours entertained. 

Lord Burleigh, the Lord Treafurer, being ſent 
by Queen Elizabeth to tranſa& ſome affairs in 
Scotland; when he came in Gilpin's neighbourhood, 
ſtruck with the univerſal praiſes which filled every 
mouth, he could not reſiſt his inclination to ſee 3 


Of the Blameleſs and Innocent Life of ſome Perſons. 


man ſo truly reſpectable; and although his lordſhip 
came on him unawares, yet he received his noble 
gueſt with ſuch true politeneſs, and treated him 
and his retinue in ſo affluent and generous a man- 
ner, that the Treaſurer would often afterwards fav, 
« he could hardly have expected more at Lam. 
beth.” At his departure, embracing his gene- 
rous hoſt, he told him, © he had heard great things 
in his commendation, but he had ſeen what far ex- 
ceeded all he had heard :” and when he had got to 
the top of a hill, which 1s about a mile from 
Houghton, he turned his horſe to take one more 
view of the place, and broke out into this exclama- 


tion, © There is enjoyment of life indeed! who 


can blame that man for not accepting a biſhoprick 
what doth he want to make him greater, or happier, 
or more uſeful to mankind ?” 75 

As Mr. Gilpin's whole life was a ſeries of pious, 
generous, and charitable acts, there is no doing 
him juſtice 1n the limits we are obliged ta preſcribe 
ourſelves in this work: although the ſcarcity of ſuch 
examples, as well as the plealure they muſt afford 
every generous reader, may apologize for prolixity 
in this. However, we muſt farther obſerve, that 
Mr. Gilpin was not a high dignitary of the church, 
or poſſeſſed of a plurality of rich benefices; but he 
exerciſed a noble hoſpitality, and a ſeemingly 
boundleſs charity and liberality, with a living of 
four hundred pounds a year, which he refuſed to 
exchange for a biſhoprick of Carliſle, and many 
rich benefices that were offered him at different 
times. Vide Biog. Diät. 12 vols. 8 vo. 


CH AP; . 
Of the Blameleſs and Innocent Life of fome Perſons. F-. 


F man alone is a wonder, the good and virtuous 

man muſt certainly be a double one: he is ſuch 
a rarity, that Diogenes thought the ſun at noon 
ſcarce a ſufficient light to make his diſcovery by, 
when he went up and down in queſt of ſuch a one, 
whimſically carrying a candle and lanthorn to aſſit 
his difcovery. Vir bonus cits nec fieri „nec intellig 
poteſt ; nam ille alter fortaſſe tanguam Phenix, anno 
quingenteſimo naſcitur: © A good man is neither 
quickly made, nor eaſily underſtood ; for like the 
Phoenix of Arabia, there is poſſibly one of them 
born in the ſpace of five hundred years.” Tis 
was the opinion of Seneca: and ſince the world 
ſo ſeldom enriched with theſe jewels, the reader — 
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the leſs wonder at that poverty of inſtances, that 
is to be met with in writers, and may do well to 
have in greater veneration the virtues of thoſe 
& :;1}uſtrious perſons which he is here preſented with. 
1. Camerarius mentions an inſcription upon a 
tombſtone in Rome, near the place of the Jews, 
in theſe words: 


Julia B. Priſca vixit Annos XXVI. 
Nibil unquam peccauit nifi 
quod mortua eft. i. e. 


e In this only ſhe did amiſs, that ſhe died.” 
Camer. Oper. Subfiſ. cent. 1. c. 97. 
5 . 0% Portius Cato the Elder lived with that 


integrity, that though he was fifty times accuſed, 
he was yet ſo many times adjudged innocent, 


nor did he obtain this by favour or wealth, but 


E againſt the favour and riches of almoſt the whole 
city. His honeſty and ſeverity had raiſed him up 
very many enemies, and much of envy, for he 


ſpared no man, nor was a friend to any who was 


not ſo to the commonwealth. At laſt, being accuſed 
in his old age, he required and obtained that Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, one of the chiefeſt of his 
enemies, ſhould be appointed for his judge: but 


even he acquitted him, and gave ſentence that he 
vas innocent. Through this his confident action he 


e ver after lived both in great glory and equal ſecu- 


SE rity. Lip. Monit. I. 1. c. 7. p. 92. Plin. Nat, Hiſt. 


i : I. 1 c. 27. P. 170. Soltn. C. 7. P. 196. 
3. It is ſaid of King Henry the Sixth of England, 


dat he had one immunity peculiar, that no man 


could ever be revenged of him, ſeeing he never 


offered a man an injury: once for all let his Con- 
= {cor be heard ſpeak, who in ten years confeſſion 


never found that he had ſaid or done any thing, for 


hich he might juſtly be enjoined penance. Bak. 


a Coro. p. 287. 
4. When the corpſe of Thomas Howard, ſecond 
Duke of Norfolk, was carried to be interred in the 


Abbey of Thetford, Anno 1 524, no perſon could 


demand of him one groat for debt, or reſtitution 
Y ws injury done by him. Veaver's Fun. Monum. 
= 039. | : 
F. Ariſtophon the Athenian uſed to boaſt 
We amonglt his citizens, that whereas he had been 
mnety- five times cited and accuſed before the Tri- 
** bunal of juſtice, yet he had ever been abſolved and 
ag Pronounced innocent, in every of thoſe trials. 


3 
& > 
4 
1 


Lung, Theatr, vol, 3. J. 5 2. 765. 
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6. Julius Druſus, a Tribune of the people, had 4 
houſe, that in many places lay open to the eyes o 
the neighbourhood. There came a workman tohim, 
and told him that at the price of five talents, he 
would ſo alter it, that it ſhould not be liable to that 
inconvenience. I will give thee ten talents,” ſaid 
he, © if thou canſt make my houle conſpicuous in 
every room of it, that ſo all the city may. behold 
after what manner I lead my life.” For he was a 
man of great temperance and moderation. Lipſius 
calls him Livius Druſus, and relates the ſtory in 
ſomewhat a different manner, though to the ſame 


Purpoſe. Zuing. Theatr, vol. 1.1. 2. p. 133. Lip. 


Monit. I. 1. c. 6. p. 88. 


7. Ariſtides was the moſt juſt and honeſt perſon 
amongſt all the Greeks, and by reaſon of che glory 
and name he had gained, was in danger of a ten 
years exile, which, from the manner of the ſuffrage, 
the Greeks call Oſtraciſm. While they were now 
giving in their voices, and he himſelf was preſent, 
ſtanding in the crowd and throng of the people, 
there came one to him, who (not able to write 
himſelf) defired him (being next to him) that he 
would write the name of Ariftides in his ſhell, viz. 
him that he would have condemned and baniſhed. 
* Do you know him then, * ſaid Ariſtides, or 
has he any ways injured you?“ „Neither,“ ſaid the 
other, but this is that which vexes me, and 
therefore I would he were condemned, becauſe I 
hear him called up and down, Ariſtides the juſt or 
honeſt.” Ariſtides took his (hell, and wrote his name 
in it as he had defired. Lip/. Monit. I. 1. c. 7. p 90. 

8. Scipio Naſica was judged once, by the Senate 
of Rome (and each of thoie Senators were ſworn 
to ſpeak without paſſion or affection), to be the beſt 
and molt honeſt man that ever was from the begin- 
ning of the world : yet this ſame man, as upright 
and innocent as he was, through the ingratitude 
of the people, was not ſuffered to die in his own 
country. Pin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 34. Pp. 173. Solin. 
c. 7. P. 196. 

9. M. Cato the younger, was flatterer of no 
mortal: he frequently oppoſed Pompey, fearing 
his greatneſs, for he eſteemed the commonwealth 
more deatly than any other perſon or thing. He 
was ſuſpicious and jealous of any thing that was 
beyond meaſure, as dreading an exceſs of power in 
any upon the tcore of the republick. He ſided 
with the people in any thing for their advantage; 
and would freely deliver his opinion in things that 
were juſt, let the hazard and danger of doing it be 
as great as it would. Aipbil. p. 6, 

10. Aſclepi- 
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10. Aſclepiodorus. went on a a pilgrimage from 
the City of Athens into Syria, and viſited molt 
cities as he went along. This he undertook, that he 
might obſerve the manners of men and their way 
of lite. His journey being ended, he ſaid, “chat 
in all his perambulation he had not met with more 
than three men, that lived with modeſty and accord- 
ing to the rules of honeſty and juſtice.“ Theſe 
three were Iapius a philoſopher in Antioch ; Mares 
of Laodicea, the moſt honeſt man of that age; and 
Domninus the philoſopher ; ſo that it ſhould ſeem 
Heraclitus had reaſon for his tears, who is ſaid to 
weep as oft as he came abroad, in conſideration of 
ſo many thouſands of evil livers as he beheld about 
him. Czl. Rhod. I. 14. c. 3. p. 631. 

11. Biblius (as we read of him) was a man of 
that integrity and ſingular abſtinence, in reſpect of 
what was another's right, that if he caſually ſaw 
any thing as he paſſed upon the way, he would 
depart without offering to take it up: ſaying, It 
was a kind of bloſſom of injuſtice, to ſeize upon 
what was fo found.” - Agreeable to which practice 
of his was that law of Stagira, Quod non poſuiſti ne 
tollas, „Take not that up which you never laid 
down.” Cæl. Rbod. I. 19. c. 26. p. 916. 

12. When the Senate of Rome was in debate 
about the election of Cenſor, and that Valeria- 
nus was in nomination, Trebellius Pollio writes, 
that the univerſal acclamation of the Senators was; 
«© The life of Valerianus is a Cenſorſhip, let him 
be the judge of us all, who is better than all of us: 
let him judge of the Senate who cannot be charged 
with any crime; let him paſs ſentence upon our life, 
againſt whom nothing is to be objected. Valeria- 
nus was almoſt a Cenſor from his cradle, Valerianus 
is a Cenſor in his whole life. A prudent Senator, 
modeſt, grave, a friend to good men, an enemy to 
tyrants, an enemy to the vicious, but a greater 
unto vice. We receive this man for our Cenſor: 
him we will all imitate: he is the moſt noble 
amongſt us, the beſt in blood, of exemplary life, of 
excellent learning, of choice manners, and the ex- 
ample of antiquity.” This was a glorious character 
of a man given by ſo honourable an aſſembly: and 

yet we ſee after what manner virtue is ſometimes 
afflicted i in the world: this worthy perſon having 
attained to the Empire, was unfortunately taken 
by Sapores, King of Perſia, and made his footſtool. 
Trebell. Poll. Cæl. Ried.l.21,c.11..978. Pezel. 
Mellific. Hift. tem. 2. p. 229. 
13. Upon the death of Julian the Emperor, by 
| the unarimous conſent of the army, Saluſtius the 


Inſtances of entire Friendſhip. 


Daniel's Hiſt. continued, J. 3. Pp. 52. 


Prefect of the Prætorian ſoldiers was elected; 


but 
he excuſed himſelf, pretending his age and the i in- 


firmities of his body; ſo that Jovinianus was 
thereupon choſen. When he alſo was dead, by the 
means of this Saluſtius, Valentinianus a Tribune 
was elected as Emperor; of this Saluſtius the Pre. 
fect, Suidas faith, “ That he was a perſon of that 
integrity, that when Valentinian was Emperor, he 
commanded any that had ever received any 1njury 
from him, that they ſhould go to the Emperor to» 
complain of him: but there was no man that had 
any ſuch complaint to prefer againſt him.“ Pexzel, 
N Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 277. = 

Richard the Second, King of England, 
was "Jepoſed, and Henry“ Bolingbroke crowned nl 
King in his ſtead, It was alſo enacted in Parlia. WY 
ment, © That the inheritance of the crown and . 
realm of England ſhould be united, and remain in 
the perſon of King Henry, and in the heirs of his 
body lawfully begotten : : a motion was likewiſe 
made in the fame Parliament, what ſhould be 
done with the depoſed King?“ Then it was that 
Thomas Merks, Biſhop of Carliſle, ſhewed at 
once his great loyalty and integrity : he role up, 
and with extraordinary freedom and conftancy, he 
made an honelt and learned oration, wherein by 
Scripture, reaſon, and other arguments, he main- 
tained the right of his depoſed Sovereign; retolutely 
oppoſed the ufurpation of his ſupplanter, con- 
cluding, that the Parliament had neither power 
nor policy to depoſe King Richard, or in his 
place to elect Duke Henry; and however thi 
doctrine firſt got the good Prelate a priſon, and 
then the loſs of his lite, yet the memory of {0 
gallant an action ſhall never die, ſo long as fidclity 
and loyalty ſhall have any reſpect amongſt men. 


CH AP. X. 


Inſtances of entire Friendſhip. 


HE ancients had a moſt excellent emblen 
| whereby they uſed to expreſs a true and 
ſincere friendſhip : they pictured it in the (bap* Wn 
of a young man very fair, bareheaded, and mean 
attired ; on the outſide of his garment was writ Jr 
ten VIVERE ET MORI, „To live and die; 5 
and in his forehead ESTATE ET HYEME Wi 
« In ſummer and winter :” his breaſt was opem 
ſo that his heart might be ſeen; and with his * | 
6 


; he pointed to his heart, where was written PROPE 


= 1.0NGE, Far and near.” * But ſuch faithful 


friends,” ſaith Biſhop Morton, Hare in this age 
(for the moſt part) gone in pilgrimage, and their 
return is uncertain: we muſt therefore, for the 
preſent, be content to borrow inſtances from the 
hiſtories of former times.“ Camerar. Oper. Subciſ. 


cent. 3. c. 35. Pp. 187. 


- 


1. One Meſippus relates in Lucian, that he 


one day ſeeing a man comely, and of eminent 


condition, paſſing along in a coach with a woman 
extremely ordinary, he was much amazed, and 
W id, „He could not underſtand why a man of 
prime quality, and fo fine a preſence, ſhould be 
ſeen to ſtir abroad in the company of a monſter.” 
# Hereupon one that followed the coach, over- 
hearing him, ſaid, Sir, you ſeem to wonder at 
what you now ſee ; but if I tell you the cauſes and 
circumſtances thereof, you will much more ad- 
mire. Know, this gentleman whom you ſee in 


* the coach is called Zenothemis, and born in the 


city of Marſeilles, where he heretofore contracted 
a firm amity with a neighbour of his named Me- 
necrates, who was at that time one of the chief 
men of the city, as well in wealth as dignities, 
But, as all things in the world are expoſed to the 


| inconſtancy of fortune, it happened, that (as it is 


chought) having given a falſe ſentence, he was 
& degraded of honour, and all his goods were con- 
fiſcated. Every man avoided him as a monſter 
in this change of fortune, but Zenothemis his 
good friend, who, as if he had loved miſeries, not 
men, more eſteemed him in his adverſity than 
be had done in proſperity, and bringing him to 
bis houſe, ſhewed him his treaſures, and conjured 
him to ſhare them with him, fince ſuch were the 


klaus of amity.” The other weeping for joy to ſee 


hbimſelf thus entertained in ſuch ſharp neceſſities, 
fad, «He was not fo apprehenſive of the want 
of worldly wealth, as of the burthen he had in a 
daughter ripe for marriage, and willing enough, 
but blemiſhed with many deformities.” She 
Vas,“ faith the hiſtory, „ but half a woman, a 
body miſhapen, limping and blear-eyed, a face 
disfigured, and befides, the had the falling: ſick- 
ness, with horrible convulſions.” Nevertheleſs, 
mis generous man ſaid unto him, © Trouble not 
W yourſelf about the marriage of your daughter, 
por! will be her huſband.” The other, aſtonifned 
W ©! uch goodneſs, “ God forbid,” ſaid he, © that 
W | ſhould Jay ſuch a burden upon you.” “ No,” 
6 2 the other, „ ſhe ſhall be mine.“ And in- 
1 O. 9. 
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ſtantly he married her, making great ſeaſts at the 
nuptials. Being married, he honoureth her with 
much regard, and makes it his glory to ſhew her 
in the belt of company as a trophy of his friend- 
ſhip. In the end ſhe brought him a fon, who 
reſtored his grandfather to his eſtate, and was the 
honour of his family. Cauſ. Treat. of Paſſions. 


 Ereat. 4. & 4. P. 47. 


2. At Rome, ſaith Camerarius, there are to be 
ſeen theſe verſes engraven about an urn 


D.. 9. 


Urna brevis geminum, quamvis tenet iſta cadaver, 


Altamen in Cæloſpiritus unus adeſt: 3 
Viximus unanimes Luciuſque & Flavius idem 
Senſus, amor, ſtudium, vita duobus erat. 


Though both our aſhes this urn doth incloſe, 

Yet as one ſoul in Heaven we repoſe : 

Lucius and Flavius living were one mind, 

One wall, one love, and to one courſe inclin'd. 
Camerar, Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 97. P. 4555 


3. Damon and Pythias, two Pythagorean philo- 
ſophers, had betwixt them fo firm a friendſhip, 
that when Dionyſius, the Tyrant of Syracuſe, had 
reſolved the death of one of them, who begging 
he might have liberty firſt to go home, and ſet his 
affairs in order, the other cheerfully ſtaid as ſurety 
in the mean time to the Tyrant for his return. 
The Tyrant granted this requeſt; intent upon 
what this new and ſtrange action would come to in 
the end: a day had paſſed, and he came not; then 
all began to condemn the raſhnefs of the ſurety ; 
but he told them, He doubted not of the con- 
ſtancy of his friend.” At the ſame hour as was 
agreed with Dionyſius he came that was con- 
demned, thereby freeing the other. The Tyrant, 
admiring the courage and fidelity of them both, 


remitted the puniſhment ; and intreared that he 


himſelf might be admitted as a third perſon into 
the ſociety of fo amiable a friendſhip. Lon. Theat. 
F. $21. Gee. 50. 8. 230; © a 
4. Pylades and Oreſtes were famous of old for 
their friendfhip 


36G | cuſtom 


Oreſtes, being very deſſrous to 
cafe himſelf of that grief which he had conceived 
for the death of his mother, conſulted the Oracle; 
and underftood thereby that he ſhould forthwith 
take the way to the Temple of Diana, in che 
country of Taurica; thither he went in the com 
pany of Pylades his friend, Now it was the cruel 
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cuſtom of Thoas, the then King of that country, 
to put todeath every tenth ſtranger that came into 
his dominions. This unfortunate lot fell upon 
Oreſtes. The King at laſt aſked which was that 
Oreſtes? Pylades readily ſtepped forth, and told 
him he was the man who had that name. Oreſtes 
denied it: he again affirmed ; ſo that the King 
was in doubt which of them he ſhould kill, Lond. 
Theatr. p. 423. 

. Eudamidas, the Corinthian, had Aretæus 
and Charixenus for his friends; they were both 
rich, whereas he was exceeding poor: he depart- 
ing this life left a will, (ridiculous perhaps to 
ſome) wherein was thus written: 


T give and bequeath to Aretæus, my mother, to be 
kept and foſtered in her old age; as alſo my daughter 
to Charixenus, to be married with a dowry as great 
as he can afford : but if any thing in the mean time 
fall out to either of theſe men, my will is, that the 
other ſhall perform that which he ſhould have dene 
had he lived. 


This teſtament being read, they who knew the 
poverty of Eudamidas, but not his friendſhip with 


theſe men, accounted it all as mere jeſt and ſport ; 


and no man that was preſent but departed laughing 
at the legacies which Aretæus and Charixenus 
were to receive. But thoſe to whom the bequeſts 
were left, as ſoon as they heard of it, came forth- 
with acknowledging and ratifying what was com- 
manded in the will. 
days after. Aretæus his excellent ſucceſſor took 

upon him both charges, kept the mother of Euda- 
midas; and as ſoon as might be, diſpoſed of his 
daughter in marriage: and of five talents which 
his eſtate amounted to, two of them he gave in 
dowry with his own daughter, and two more with 
the daughter of his friend, and had their nuptuals 
ſolemnized in one and the ſame day. Lucian. in 
Toxari. Lon. Theatr. p. 425. 

6. Alexander the Great was ſo true a lover of 
Hepheſtion, that in his life-time he had himalways 
near him, made him acquainted with the neareſt 
and weightieſt of his fecrets; and when he was 
dead bewailed him with inconſolable tears. He 
hanged up Glaucus his phyſician, for being abſent 
when he took that which haſtened his end. In 
token of heavy mourning, he cauſed the battle- 
ments of city walls to be pulled down, and the 
manes * mules and horſes to be cut off. He 
beſtowed ten thouſand talents upon his funeral; and 
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incomparable friends. 


Charixenus died within five Pelopid. Fulgeſ. I. 4. c. 78 p. 528. 
t 


that he might not want attendants to wait upon 
him in the other world, he cauſed ſome thouſands 
of men to be ſlain, even the whole Cuſſean nation 
at once. Alian. Var. Hiſt. l. 7.c. 8. p. 203. 


Lon. Theatr, p. 426. Zonar. Ann, tom. 1. p. 21, 


Sabell. Ex. Il. 10. c. 15. p. 599. 

7. Pelopidas and Epaminondas were ſingularly 
noted, and commended for the perfect love and 
friendſhip that was ever inviolably kept betwixt 
them to the day of their deaths. They went both 
together to Mantinea, in aſſiſtance of the Lace. 
demonians, then in league with the Thebans: 
their place in battle fell near together ; for they 
were appointed to oppoſe the Arcadians, and to 
fight on foot. It fell out, that the Spartan wing, 
wherein they were, was enforced to retreat, and 
ſome fled outright ; but thoſe two gallant young 
ſpirits were reſolved to prefer death before flight; 
and ſo ſtanding cloſe together, with great courage 
they ſuſtained the many enemies that came upon 
them, till ſuch time as Pelopidas, having received 
{even dangerous wounds, fell upon a heap of dead 
bodies. Here it was that the brave Epaminondas 
(though he thought he was flain) kept before him, 
defended his body andarmour with invincible cou- 
rageand reſolution, till at laſt he was thruſt through 
the breaſt with a pike; and receiving a deep 
wound with a ſword on his left arm, he was ready 
to ſink, when Ageſipolis, King of Sparta, came in 
with the other wing, and ſaved the lives of theſe 
Plut. Paral. p. 279. in 


8. Lucilius was one of the friends of Brutus, 
and a good man. When Brutus was overthrown at 
Philippi, he perceiving a troop of the Barbarians 
careleſs in the purſuit of others, but with looſe 
reins following hard after Brutus, reſolved to take 
off their eagerneſs with the hazard of his own life : 
and being ſomewhat left behind, he told them that 
he was Brutus. They gave the more credit to him, 
becauſe he deſired to be preſented ro Antony, as 
if he feared Cæſar, and repoſed ſome confidence in 
the other. They, glad of their prize, and extol- 
ling their good fortune, led him away: and it being 
towards evening, they ſent before certain of their 
company to carry the news to Antony. Wich 
great joy he haſtens to meet them, as many others 
did to ſee Brutus; ſome pitying his misfortune, 
others thinking him unworthy Fi, lory, that, for 
deſire of life, he would ſuffer himſelf to be made 
the prey of Barbarians. When they drew near, 


Antony made a halt, as doubting in what — 
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he ſhould receive Brutus; but Lucilius being 
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BS ſpoke : No man, Antonius, hath taken M. 
Brutus; nor ſhall ever any enemy take him: the 
W Gods' are more juſt than to permit fortune to 
trample upon ſo much virtue; he will be found 
co be alive, or at leaſt dead in ſuch a manner as is 
T worthy of him. But tis I have impoſed upon your 
= ſoldiers, and I am here ready to undergo all the 
W ſeverity I ſhall be adjudged to for it.” All that 
WE were preſent were aſtoniſhed. Antonius, turnin 
to them that had brought him, „Lou are dif: 
W pleaſed, fellow-ſoldiers,” ſaid he, © becauſe you 
Suppoſe you are deceived ; but make account with 
F yourſelves that you have met with a more precious 
prize than that which ye ſought after: for whilſt 
you ſought for an enemy you have brought me a 
friend. I am not refolved what I ſhall do with 
Brutus alive; but I had rather obtain ſuch friends 
than enemies.“ Having fo ſaid, he embraced Lu- 
Tcilius, and then committed him to one of his fa- 
Wmiliars ; and afterwards found him, upon all occa- 
ons, as firm and faithful to him as he had been 
Wo Brutus. Plut. Paral. p. 1007. in Bruto. Lip. 
Monit. I. 2. c. 13. P. 319. Dinoth. Memorab. J. 4. 
. 317. Fulgeſ. J. 4. c. 7. p. 528. Lon. Theatr, 
22. 
9. Lucius Rheginus, being Tribune of the 
eeople, Quintus Servilius Cæpio was, by public 
WEuthority, caſt into priſon ; for it ſeemed that by 
W1s default the Roman army was overthrown Ly 
e Cimbrians and Teutones. Lucius had a ſtrict 
oendſhip with him, and therefore not only freed 
n from priſon, but was alſo a companion of his 
e; and thereby thruſt himſelf into a baniſh- 
ent, which he could not hope ſhould be other 
9. perpetual. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 7. p. 118. 
10. Titus Volumnius, a gentleman of Rome, 
ss the friend of Marcus Lucullus, who was flain 
che command of M. Antonius, for that he had 
loved the party of Brutus and Caſſius; and 
ough he had a ſufficient time to prepare him- 
l for flight, yet he remained by the body of 
dead friend, and lamented him with ſuch abun- 
ace of ſighs and tears, that particular notice was 
en of him by the officers. They therefore drag- 
A him to Antonius; into whoſe ſight and preſence 
Las no ſooner come, but, Command me, fir,” 


1 ucullus, and to be there ſlain: for 1 ought not 
4 ſurvive him, fince 1 was the only perſon who 


W brought before him, with an undaunted mind thus 


he, « to be forthwith earried to the body of 
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perſuaded him to take that unfortunate ſide.” He 
eaſily prevailed with Antonius to grant his requeſt : 


he was therefore led to the place he deſired, 


where, when he came, he kiſſed the right hand 
of Lucullus, took up his head that was cut off, 
and put it into his boſom, and then ſtretched out 
his own neck, to receive the blow of the execu- 
tioner. Val. Max. I. 4 c. 7. p. 119. 

11. Great was the confidence which M. Ulpius 
Trajanus, the Emperor, had in his ſriend Surra. 
It was told him one morning, that Surra had con- 
ſpired againſt him. He, in the evening of the 
ſame day, uninvited, went to his houſe, attended 
only by two perſons. He ſtayed and ſupped with 
him: would needs be trimmed by his barber; 
conſulted his phyſician about a diſeaſe in his eyes; 
and cauſed him to look upon them. That night 
he was again told of the conſpiracy. He ſmiling, 
ſaid, „I have this day made trial of the matter, 


and if Surra had any evil deſign I have put my- 


ſelf in his power :” ſo that remaining without 
ſuſpicion of his friendſhip, not long after he made 
him Tribune; and the cuſtom being to deliver a 
naked ſword to the Tribune, he gave him one, 
ſaying : „I give you this to defend me if I rule 
well, if otherwiſe, to kill me,” Fulgoſ. I, 4. c. 7. 
. | | 

N 25 think no former hiſtories of the Grecians 
or Romans, can afford ſuch another example of 
faithful and conſtant friendſhip, as that betwixt 
Barbadicus and Tarriſanus, two gentlemen of Ve- 
nice; fully and lively expreſſed in this inſcription, 
as ] find it printed at Venice, and allowed by au- 
thority, anno 1627: 


Nicholai Barbadici, & Marci T, arriſani Philophilia. 


Regina Adrie, Orbis miraculum, intemerata Virgo, 
propria virtute graviaa tandem peperit, at quidnam 
miraculum ſeipſa majus. | 


Monſtra vitio carentia. 


Barbadicum et Tarriſanum gemellos, quorum duo 
corpora unanimat anima, Pylades et Oreſtes tran- 
ſeaut inter fabulas, et quicquid Grecia mendax 
audit in hiſtoria. Commorientes deliria ſunt Poe- 
tarum ſomniantium, at iſti unanimes digni ques. 
opert intentus. ſuo Deus ręſpiciat. Magna inge+ 
niorum diſparitas, 


Major 
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Non Major unus, nec melior alter, iidem et non iidem, 
ipſi nec ipſi ſunt, pereuntem Barbadicem ſervat 
Tarriſauus, perditum Tariſanum redimit Barba- 


Auri bie ſanguinis ille prodigus. 

De uno Tarriſano ſollicitus Barbadicus, conjugis, li- 
berorum, nepotum Poſiponit curam, uni Barbadico 
ut placeat Tarriſanus, veneri, aleeque (deliciis 
ſuis ) valedicit : vitam dedit huic ille, animam hic 
illi; utrique debetur Calum. Philomachiam iſtam 
vidit Adria, ſtupet Orbis, admirabitur poſteritas. 


Cum duo certarent Victor uterque fuit, 


This example was held ſo ſtrange, that firſt Giaco- 
mo S. Caglia, one of the principal citizens in Ve- 
nice, publiſhed a narration thereof in Italian, anno 
1627 ; and ſince Alexander de Gattis, achurchman 
of that city, hath out of Italian tranſlated it into 
Latin, and printed it in the year following in Ve- 
nice. The hiſtorical argument of de Gattis take 
thus: 55 Nicholaus Barbadicus and M. Triviſanus, 
two patricians of Venice, of great reputation in 


reſpect of their on virtues, the ſplendour of their 


families, and the dignities and offices they had ho- 


nourably borne in the commonwealth.” Thoſe two 
iHuſtrious perſons from their youth had contracted 


a friendſhip with each other, a ſolid and moſt en- 


tire one it was, carried on all along with the mu- 
tual performance of good offices : at laſt it fell out 
that Triviſanus, through extraordinary domeſtic 
expences, charges in journies, .indulgence of fuch 
pleafures as are common with the more generous 
{ort of youth, and alſo by reaſon of ſome loſſes he 
had ſuſtained at dice, and other caſualties of hu- 
man life ; he was reduced to a condition moſt un- 
worthy, of his birth and blood. His debts being 
greater than his fortunes, he was deſerted even by 
his own brethren ; when he was received into the 
houſe of his only friend Barbadicus, a noble and 
very rich perſon. He had before lent him four 
thouſand ducats, which debt he forgave him as 


ſoon as he entered his houſe : he alſo paid for him 


two thouſand more which he had contracted" with 
others; and after this, by an extraordinary and irre- 
vocable act of his own, he made him overſeer and 
adminiſtrator of all his goods moveable and im- 
moveable, in ſuch manner that he might diſpoſe of 


them at his pleaſure. Nor was Barbadicus ſatisfied 
with chis, but that he might provide for the profit 
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of his friend in caſe he ſhould die, he leaves it in 
his will, that though he had a wife and brother, yet 
Triviſanus ſhould be his fole executor; that he 
ſhould have ſole power of diſpoſing of his daughter; Wl 
in marriage, nor ſhould at any time be compelled 
to render an account of his truſt, or of any thing 
pertaining to that eſtate: he alto eathed him ; 
a legacy large as his eſtate would permit, without 
apparent prejudice to the fortunes of his children. 
Barbadicus was moved to do all this, for that he 
perceived Triviſanus, as ſoon as he had entered his 
houſe, (by a ſingular modeſty of mind) from being 
prodigal of his own eftate, became ſparing of 
another's, and from that moment had left off all 
gaming and other ſuch pleaſures of youth. He had 
alſo betaken himſelf to the company and conver': 
of learned and wiſe men, and by addicting him 
to the peruſal and ſtudy of the beſt authors, had 5 
ſhewed him that he would anſwer his liberaliy 
with ſincerity, uprightneſs, and unblameable fide-. 
lity: which fidelity Barbadicus had often before, 
and alſo ſince this liberality of his, experienced in 
him his beloved and moſt conſtant friend, when be 
alone defended the life and honour of Barbadic 
in his greateſt ſtraits and worſt dangers, as wel 
open as.concealed, fo that he openly profeſſed to 
owe the ſafety of them both to Triviſanus. The 
whole city knows how he ſupported the innoccncy 
of his friend, in the falſe and deviliſh calumnies 
that were raiſed upon him; and would not deſen 
him in the worſt of his fortunes, though he was 
ſlandered for taking his part. While he did this, 
he not only interrupted the courſe of his prefer. 
ments to the chiefeſt places of honour in his coun- 
try, unto which (to the amazement of all men) he 
was in a moſt hopeful way; but he alſo forfeited 
and loſt thoſe opportunities. It is alſo well known 
to all men, that he contracted great and dangerou 
cnmities (with ſome that had aforetime been nl 
companions), upon the ſole ſcore of this friend 0 
his. He deſpiſed all that extrinfic honour which 
depends upon the opinion of the brutifh multitude; 
and at the laſt alſo expoſed his own life to frequen 
and manifeſt hazards : which he alſo would yet 0 
when any ſuch occaſion thould require it. And 
whereas Tri viſanus hath lived many years, and" 
yet alive, through this incomparable expreſſion a 
a grateful mind in Barbadicus, he lives with gre 
ſplendor and in great authority He is merciful 
to the afflicted, courteous to his friends, and 15 el 
pecially a moſt worthy patron of all thoſe that at 
virtuous, He is honourably eſteemed by dt 
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daughters of his friend in ſuch manner, as if he 
were their own father: he is alſo cheerfully received 
by his wife, and truly honoured by her as her bro- 
ther, as well becauſe ſhe is not ignorant of his me- 
rits in reſpect of her huſband, as alſo for his excel- 
lent temper, and ſuch other uncommon qualities 
as render him worthy the love and admiration of 
all men.” Hakew. Apolog. l. 4. c. 10. 5.9. 439. 
13. In the time of the proſcription by the Tri- 
umvirate at Rome, there was threatened a grievous 
puniſhment to any perſon, that ſhould conceal or 
any way aſſiſt one that was e : on the 
other fide, great rewards promiſed to thediſcoverers 
of them, Marcus Varro the philoſopher was in 
the liſt of the proſcribed; at which time Calenus, 
his dear friend, concealed him ſome time in his 
houſe; and though Antonius came often thither to 
walk, yet was he never affrighted to change his 
mind, though he daily ſaw men puniſhed or re- 
BS warded, according to the edicts ſet forth. Fulgo/. 
1. 4. c. 7. P. 529. : 

14. There was a great example of friendſhipbe- 
tween cordinal Pole and a Venetian gentleman 
named Aloſtio Priuli: and there was much notice 

taken in Rome of the conformity in manners, 
reciprocal affection, and delightful ſympathy which 
vas between them, and continued twenty-ſix years 
Ss without interruption. Cardinal Pole falling ſick, 
and being told by his phyſicians he could not hve, 
be made his will, and left Priuli heir to all he had: 
but ſuch was the generoſity of the Venetian, that 
be made not one penny benefit by it, but gave 
it all among his Engliſh kindred : and was wont to 
= {y, While my friend the Cardinal lived, we 
AS fiove who ſhould do the greateſt benefits; but 
by dying the Cardinal has got the ſtart of me in 
SS ndocs, in enabling me to do ſo much good to 
s relations in England.“ Greg. Animad. 


CHAP. XX. 


core Grateful Diſpefition of ſame Perſoens, and what 
= Geturns they have made, for Benefits received. 


4 1 Kees: of gratitude 1s juſtly held to be the mo- 
125 ther of all. other virtues, ſeeing that from 
ais one fountain thoſe many rivulets ariſe: as that 
ofreverence and due reſpect unto our maſters and 
_ nos, chat of friendſhip amongſt men, love 
our country, piety to our parents, and religion 
rs God himſelf. Therefore the ungrate fal 
_* ry where hated; being under the ſuſpicion 
1 0. Ge 


Of the Grateſul Diſpoſition of ſome Perſons, Kc. 2713 


of every vice: on the contrary, grateful perſons. 
are in the eſtimation of all men, having by their 
gratitude put in a kind of ſecurity, that they are not 
without ſome meaſure of every other ſort of virtue. 

1. Sir William Fitzwilliams the Elder, being a 
merchant-taylor, and ſervant ſome time to Car- 
dinal Wolſey, was choſen Alderman of Broad- 
ſtreet Ward in London, Anno 1 506. Going after- 
wards to dwell at Milton in Northamptonſhire, in 
the fall of the Cardinal his former maſter, he gave 
him kind entertainment there at his houſe in the 
country; for which being called before the King, 
and demanded how he durſt entertain ſo great an 
enemy to the ſtate? His anſwer was, That he 
had not contemptuouſly or wilfully done it, but 
only becauſe he had been his maſter, and partly the 
means of his greateſt fortunes.” The King was ſo 
well pleaſed with his anſwer, that ſaying he himſelf 
had few ſuch ſervants, he immediately knighted him, 
and afterwards made him one of his Privy Council. 
Fuller's orthies, p. 298. Northamptonſhire. Stowe's 
Surv. of Lond. p. 89. 

2. Thyceus, or, as Curtius calls him, Thriotes, 
was one of the Eunuchs to Statira, the wife of 
Darius, and taken at the ſame time with her by 
Alexander the Great, When ſhe was dead in travail 
he ſtole out of the camp, went to Darius, and 
told him of the death of bis wife: and perceiving 
that he lamented not her death very paſſionately, 
being jealous that her chaſtity, together with that 
of his filter and daughters, had been violated by 
Alexander; Thyreus, wich the moſt folem oaths, 
aflerted the chaſtity of Alexander. Darius turning 
to his friends with his hands lifted up to Heaven, 


with a heart filled with gratitude ; * ye gods of 


my country, (ſaid he) and preſidents of king- 
doms, I beſeech you, in the firſt place, that the 
fortune of Perſia may recover its former grandeur, 
that I may leave it in the fame ſplendor I received 
it, and that I may render unto Alexander all that 
he hath performed in my adverſe eſtate, unto my 
deareſt pledges! But if that fatal time is come, 
wherein, by the envy of the gods, there is a decreed 
revolution to paſs upon us, and that the kingdom 
of Perſia muſt be overthrown ; then I beg of you 
that no other amongſt mortal men, beſides Alexan- 
der, may fit in the Throne of Cyrus!” Plut. Paral. 
P. 682. in Alexandro. L. Curtis Hift. l. 4. p. $7. 
Zuing. Theeatr. vol. 1. I. 2. p. 174. 

3. Ptolemæus, King of Egypt, having over- 
come Demetzzus Poliorcetes in battle, and made 
himſelf mater of all his cairiages, he ſent back to 
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but glory. When Demetrius had returned him * O thou moſt generous amongſt men!“ ſaid Da- 
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Demetrius his royal tent, with all the wealth he commanded he ſhould be admitted. Syloſon was 5 
had taken, and alſo ſuch captives as were of the aſked by an interpreter, who he was, and what he i 
beſt account with him; ſending him word withal, had done for the King? He tells the matter about 7 
that the contention betwixt them was not for riches, the cloak, and ſaid, he was the perſon who gave it. : 


thanks, he added, that he“ earneſtly beſought the 
gods, thatthey would ſpeedily enable him to return 
him equal kindneſs for that he had received of 
him.” Not long after, when Ptolomy had ſent 
Cilles his General with an army againſt him, he 
was overthrown and taken by Demetrius, who ſent 
both him and all the reſt of the captives as a pre- 
ſent to Ptolomy. Plut. in Demetrio, p. 895. Diodor. 
Sicul. I. 19. Faſtin. Hift. I. 15. p. 172, 173. 

4. Agrippa, being accuſed by Eutyches his 


rius, “ art thou he then who, when I had no power, 


gaveſt me that, which, though ſmall in itſelf, was 
yet as acceptable to me then, as greater things 
would be to me now? know I will reward the: 
with ſuch a quantity of gold and ſilver, that it ſhall 
never repent thee thou walt liberal to Darius the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes.“ „O King!“ ſaid Syloſon, 
give me neither gold nor ſilver; but when thon 
haſt freed my country of Samos, which is now 
held by a ſervant of my dead brother Polycraies, 
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Coachman of ſome words againſt Tiberius, was 
by his order ſeized and put to the chain before the 
Palace- gate, with other criminals. It was hot Otanes, one of the ſeven Princes of Perſia, com. 
weather, and he extremely thirſty: ſeeing therefore manding him that he ſhould do for Syloſon as !:: 
Thaumaſtus, a ſervant of Caligula's, paſs by with a had deſired. Herodot. I. 3. p. 217. Lon. Tveotr. 
pitcher of water, he called him, and intreated p. 326. Val. Max. J. 5. c. 2. p. 134. Alian. Var, 
that he might drink, which the other preſented Hit. l. 4. c. 5. p. 144. | 
with much courteſy. When he had drank, ** Aſſure 6. Rodericus Davalus was Lieutenant General of 
_ thyſelf,” ſaid he, © J will one day pay thee weil the horſe in Spain. Anno Dom. 423, he, together 
for this glaſs of water thou haſt given me. If I get with ſome others, was accuſed of high treaſon, tor 
out of this captivity, I will make thee great.” writing letters to Joſephus King of the Moors, as 
Tiberius dying ſoon after, he was freed by the one that intended the betraying of his country into 
favour of Caligula, and by the ſame favour made his hands. Divers copies of theſe letters were pro- 
King of Judea. Here it was that he remembered duced, and the whole affair debated at the counci!- 
Thaumaſtus, rewarding him with the place of table. In the crime of his maſter, was involved 
Comptroller of his houſe. Such power hath aſlight Alearus Nunnius Ferrerius, born at Corduba, and 
good-turn, well placed, upon a generous ſoul. ſteward to Davalus: but he ſtoutly detending him- 
Fulgeſ. I. 5. c. 2. p. 589. Cauſ. H. C. tom. 2. p. 353. ſelf and his maſter, ceaſed not till he had ſhewed 
Jaſepb. Antig. I. 18. c. 8. p. 475. that the letters were counterfeited, and that che 
5. Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was one of author of them was Johannes Garſias, of which he 
the guard to Cambyſes in his expedition againſt was convicted and condemned. By this means he 
Agypt, and a man then of no extraordinary con- got himſelf clear off: but the other great perſons, 
dition: but one day ſeeing Syloſon, the brother together with Davalus, were condemned to per- 
of Polycrates, walking in the market-place of petual baniſhment. And Ferrerius, to ſupport his 
Memphis, in a glittering cloak, he went to him, maſter in his wants, fold all thoſe goods of his, 
and as one taken with the garment, deſired to buy which he had got in the ſervice and by the bounty Wn 
it of bim. Syloſon perceiving he was very deſi- of his maſter; and having thereby made up the Wl 
rous of it, told him he would not ſell it him for any ſum of Sooo crowns, he diſpoſed it into wicker bot- 
money; but“ ſaid he, © 1 will give it you on tles, loaded an aſs with it, and cauſing his own fon 5 
this condition, that you never part with it to any to be meanly attired, to drive the aſs, he ſent ! 
other.” Darius received it: and in proceſs of time, all privately to his maſter Davalus. Lipſ. Monit. 
Cambyſes being dead, and the Magi overcome by J. 2. c. 13. Pp. 334. . 
the ſeven Princes, Darius was made King. Syloſon 7. The only daughter of Peter Martyr, throuſ 
hearing this, comes to Suſa, and fat in the entrance the riot and prodigality of her debauched huſbanc, Wa 
of the Palace, ſaying © he was one that deſerved being brought to extreme poverty; the Senate 0 
well of the King.” This was told to Darius: who Zurich (out of a grateful remembrance of hc 
wondering who it was that he ſhould be obliged to, father's worth) ſupported her with a bountiful 


give me that without ſlaughter or plunder.” Darius 
hearing this, ſent an army under the conduct of 
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J aintenance ſo long as ſhe lived, Clark's Mirr. 
50. 7. 236. Fuller's Hol. State, l. 2.c. 11. p. 86. 
38. M. Minutius, Maſter of the Horſe, by his 
BSE folcnce and temerity, had led his army againſt 
Hannibal into great diſtreſs, where it was likely 
to be cut in pieces; but by the ſeaſonable aſſiſt- 
W-ncc of Q. Fabius, the then Dictator, he was 
W-rcſerved; Returning into his camp, he con- 
Wefed his error, commanded the enſigns to be 
Wiken up, and the whole army to follow them. 
WHe marched into the camp of the Dictator, and 
ent to the tent of Fabius, to the wonder and 
W-nazement of all men. Fabius came out to 
Wncet him: then he cauſed the enſigns to be 
luck down, himſelf, with a loud voice, called 
abius his father; his army called the other ſol- 
iers their patrons; and filence being commanded, 
Lou have this day, Dictator,” ſaid Minutius, 
obtained a double victory; by your proweſs 
pon the enemy, by your prudence and humanity 
pon your colleague ; by the one you have ſaved 
us, and by the other inſtructed us; ſo that we, 
ho were ignominiouſly conquered by Hannibal, 
ee honourably and profitably overcome by you: 
Wince therefore I know no other name that is 
ore venerable, I call you an indulgent father, 
cchough this benefit I have from you is greater 
ban that of my parent: for to him I do only owe 
yy life, but to you I am indebted both for my 
en, and allo for that of theſe.” This ſaid, he 
nbraced Fabius, and the whole army received 
ach other with mutual embraces ; inſomuch that 
gc whole camp was elated with joy, and found no 
ber way to expreſs itſelf but by tears. Plut. Paral. 
Fabio. Zuing. vol. 1. l. 2. p. 180. Val. Max. 
52. p. 133. Sabellic, Exempl. l. 7. c. 1. p. 366. 
9. On the town-houſe of Geneva, upon a mar- 
ee able, is written in letters of gold thus: 


Poſt Tenebras Lux, 


n Anno Dom. 1535, profligata Romana Auti- 

= ci: Hrannide, abrogatiſque ejus ſuperſtitio- 
nibus, Sacro-Santta Chriſti Religio hic in ſuam 
purttatem ; Ecclefia in meliorem ordinem ſingu- 
lari Dei beneficio repaſita, & ſimul pulſis fuga- 
due boſtibus urbs ipſa in ſuam libertatem, non 
me inſigni miraculo, reſtituta fuerit. Senatus 

3 Populuſque Gene venſis Monumentum hoc perpetuæ 

oriæ cauſa fieri, atque hoc loco erigi curavit, 
quo ſuam erga Deum gratitudinem, apud Paſteros 
tofatam fecerit. In Engliſh thus: 


Of the Grateful Diſpoſition of ſome Perſons, &c. 1 


« After darkneſs light.“ 


«© Whereas, Anno Dom. 1535, the Roman tyranny 
of Anti-Chriſt was ejected ; his ſuperſtitions 
aboliſhed, the holy religion of Chriſt reſtored 


here in its proper purity ; the church, by the 


ſingular goodneſs of God, put into better order; 
the enemy overcome and put to flight, and the 
city itſelf, by a remarkable miracle, did then 
obtain its former liberty and freedom. The 
Senate and people of Geneva have cauſed this 
monument (in perpetual memory thereot) to be 
made and erected in this place, as alto to leave 
a teſtimony of their thankfulneſs to God to 
poſterity.” Clark's Mirr. c. 59. P. 236. 


10. In the time of the ſecond Punick war, 


when Fulvius beſieged Capua, there were two wo- 


men of Campania that were reſolute in their good 
wiſhes to the Romans. Thele were Veſtia Opidia, 
a matron and miſtreſs of a family; and Cluvia 
Facula, a common proſtitute, The one of theſe 
did daily ſacrifice for the good fortune of their 
army; and the other ceaſed not to carry provi- 
ſions to ſuch Romans as were made priſoners 
amongſt them. When therefore Capua was taken, 
theſe two had their liberty and goods reſtored by 
ſpecial order of the Senate of Rome: and not 
only ſo, but they ſent them a promiſe to grant what 
reward they ſhould defire. It is much, that in fo 
great and public a joy, the Fathers had leifure 
to thank two poor women of mean condition; but 
it was more for them to make it a ſpecial part of 
their buſineſs, and that by their own motion. 
Vat. Max. I. 5. c. 2. p. 132, 133. 

11. Q. Fabius Maximus was the perſon that 
ſaved the Roman ſtate from being overwhelmed 
with the torrent of Hannibal, and had fortu- 
nately ſerved the commonwealth in five ſeveral 
Conſulſhips. When therefore he was dead, the 
Roman people, not unmindzul of his good ſervice, 
did ftrive who ſhould contribute moſt money to 
render the pomp of his funeral glorious and mag- 
nificent. Val. Max. J. 5. c. 2. p. 133. 

12. There was in Florence a merchant whoſe 
name was Francis Freſcohald, of a noble family 
and liberal mind; who, through a proſperous ſucceſs 
in his affairs, was grown up to an abundance of 
wealth. While he was at Florence, a young man 

reſented himſelf to him aſking his alms for God's 
ſake. Freſcobald beheld the ragged ſtrippling, and, 
in deſpight of his tatters, reading in his counte- 
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nanceſome ſignufications of virtue, was moved with 
pity, and demanded his country and name. 
am,” {aid he, of England; my name is Thomas 
Cromwell; my father (meaning his father-in-law) 
is a poor man, a cloth-ſhearer. I am ſtrayed from 
my country, and am now come into Italy with the 
camp of Frenchmen that were overthrown at 
Gatylion, where I was page to a toot-foldier, carry- 
ing after him his pike and burganet.” Freſcobald, 
partly in pity of his ſtate, and partly in love to 
the Engliſh nation, amongſt whom he had re- 
ceived ſome civilities, took him into his houte, 


made him his gueſt, and at his departure gave him 


a horſe, new apparel, and fixteen ducats of gold 
in his purſe. Cromwell, rendering bim hearty 
thanks, returned into his own country ; where, 1n 
proceſs of time, he became in ſuch favour with 
King Henry the Eighth, chat he raiſed him to the 
dignity of being Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. In the mean time Freicobald, by great and 
ſucceſſive loſſes, was become poor: butremembering 
that ſome Engliſhmcrchantsowed him fifteen thou- 
fand ducats, he came to London to ſeek after it, not 
thinking of what had paſſed betwixt Cromwell and 
him. But travelling earneſtly about his buſineſs, 


he accidentally met with the Lord Chancellor as 


he was riding to court. As ſoon as the Lord 
Chancellor ſaw him, he thought he looked like the 
merchant of Florence, of whoſe liberality he had 
taſted in times paſt. Immediately he alighted, em- 
braced him, and with a broken voice, ſcarce refrain- 
ing tears, demanded if he were not Francis Freſco- 
bald, the Florentine? « Yes, Sir,” ſaid he, and 
your humble ſervant.” My ſervant,” ſaid Crom- 
well, „no, as you have not been my ſervant in 


times paſt, ſo will I not now account you other - 


than my great and eſpecial friend; affuring you 
that 1 have juſt reaſon to be ſorry that you, 
knowing what am, (or at leaſt what 1 ſhould be) 
would not let me underſtand of your arrival in 


this land: had I known it, I ſhould certainly have 


paid part of that debt which I confeſs 1 owe you ; 
but thanks be to God that I have yet time, and will 
not fail to make you heartily welcome ; but having 
now weighty affairs in my Prince's cauſe, you muſt 
hold me excuted that I can no longer tarry with 
you: therefore at this time I take my leave; de- 
ſiring you, with the faithful mind of a friend, that 
you forget not to dine with me this day at my 
houſe. Freſcobald wondered who this Lord could 
be; but at laſt, afterſome pauſe, he remembered 
him for the ſame he had relieved at Florence: 


Of the. Grateſul Diſpoſition of ſome Perſons, &c, 


he therefore repaired to his houſe, not a lit. 
joyed, and walking in the lower court attended hi, i 


diſburſed for the horſe I rode upon. 


return. He came ſoon after, and was no ſooner di. 
mounted, but he again embraced him with fo friend. 
ly a countenance, as the Lord Admiral and oths 
Nobles, then in his company, much marvelled a. 
He, turning back, and holding Freſcobald by th, 


hand, © Do you not wonder, my Lords,” 1aid he, £1 


te that I ſeem ſo glad of this man? This is he h 
whoſe means have attained this my preſent degree 


and thereupon recounted to them all that had pics, MM 
Then, holding him {till by the hand, he led hin 


to the chamber where he dined, and ſeated hin 


next himſelf, When the Lords departed, i: 
would know what occaſion had brought him RR 
London: Freſcebald, in few words, truly opened WK 


his caſe to him. To which Cromwell returned, 
Things already paſt, Mr. Freſcobald, can ty 
no power or policy of man be recalled : yet is not 
your ſorrow ſo peculiar to yourſelf, but that by 
the bond of mutual love I-am to bear a part there. 
in, and that in this your diſtreſs you may receive i 
{ome conſolation. 
portion of that debt wherein I ſtand bound u 
you, as it is the part of a grateful man to do: 


It is fit I ſhould repay ſone 


and I further promiſe you, on the word of a tru: Wi 


friend, that during this life and ſtate of mine, | 
will not fail to do for you what my authority my 
command.” Thentaking him by the band, he le 
him into a chamber, and commanded all to d 
part. He locked the door, and then opening 
coffer, he firſt took out ſixteen ducats, and de. 
livered them to Freſcobald: My friend,” ſad 


he, „here is your money you lent me at nA 
departure from Florence; here are the ather ta 


you beſtowed in mine apparel, with ten more jul 


ſidering you are a merchant, it ſeemeth to me 
honeſt to return your money, without ſome co 
ſideration for the long detaining of it; take yl 


But col 


therefore theſe four bags in every one of whicl 


four hundred ducats, to receive and enjoy frat 
the hand of your aſſured friend.” The modeſtyd 


Freſcobald would have refuſed theſe, but di ; 


other forced them upon him. This done, l. 
cauſed him to give him the names of all n 
debtors, and the ſums they owed. The li: 
he delivered to one of his ſervants, with chat Wl 
to ſearch out the men, if within any part of te 


realm, and ſtraitly to charge them to make 4 13 
ment within fifteen days, or elſe to abide . 


hazard of his diſpleaſure. The ſervant ſo " 
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performed the command of his maſter, that in a 
very ſhort time the whole ſum was paid in. Dur- 
ing all this time F reſcobald lodged in the Lord 
Chancellor's. houſe, who gave him the entertain- 
ment he deſerved, and oftentimes moved him to 
abide in England, offering him the loan of fixty 
thouſand ducats for the ſpace of four years, if he 
would continue and make his bank at London : 
but he deſired to return to his own country, which 
he did with the great favour of Lord Cromwell, and 
there richly arrived; where he enjoyed his wealth 
W but a ſhort time, for in the firſt year of his return 
he died. Hakew. Apol. I. 4. c. 10. 5. p. 436. 
Clark's Mir. Eccleſ. Hiſt. part 2. l. 1. p. 42. 

13. Franciſcus Dandalus was ſent Ambaſſador 
from the Venetians to Pope Clement, into France, 
= where he then was, to deprecate his anger, and to 
axe off the public ignominy which he was reſolved 
co expoſe them to. Long did he lie in chains 
WS proſtrate at the Pope's table, in mourning and 

great humility, before he could any way appeaſe 

that indignation which the Pope had conceived 

againſt his people. At the laſt he returned well 
= acquitted of his charge: when ſuch was the gra- 
= cicude of his fellow-citizens, that, by a univerſal 
= conſent, they elected him Duke of Venice; that 
be, who but lately had been in ſuch a deſpicable 
We ſtate for his country's ſake, might now be as con- 
ſpicuous on the other fide in gold and purple. 
abell. Exempl. I. 7. c. 1. p. 365. | 
= 14. Antonius Muſa was phyſician to Auguſtus 
= Czſar, who being one time delivered by him from 
a diſcaſc, that it was believed would prove deadly 
eo him, the people of Rome were ſo overjoyed with 
be unexpected recovery of their Prince, that, to 
Wgc:preſs their gratitude to his phyſician, they paſſed 
_—_— Geccree, that his ſtatue ſhould be erected and 
TP aced next unto that of Aiſculapius. Sabell. Ex. 

. 1. p. 367. | 
15. Hippocrates the phyſician, perceiving the 
7 lgue from Illyricum to begin to grow upon the 
parts adjacent, ſent ſome of his ſcholars into divers 
cities of Greece, to aſſiſt and adminiſter to ſuch 
_ vere ſeized with it: upon which, in token of 

heir gratitude, they decreed to him the ſame ho- 

our which they had uſed to give to Hercules, 
bel. Ex. J. 7. c. 1. p. 367. 
. Junius Brutus did notably revenge the rape 
one upon Lucretia by one of the Tarquins, with 
eexpulſien of them all, and delivering Rome 
om be bondage of their tyranny. When there- 
—_- this Ow patron of feminine chaſtity was 
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dead, the Roman matrons lamented the death 
of him in mourning for a year entire. Sabell. Ex. 
J. 7. c. 1. Pp. 365» i 

17. A war was commenced betwixt the Athe- 
nians and the Dorians. Theſe laſt, conſulting the 
oracle, were told they ſhould carry the victory, un- 
leſs they killed the King of the Athenians : they 
therefore gave charge to their ſoldiers concerning 
the ſafety of the King. Codrus was at that time 
King of the Athenians: who having underſtood 
the anſwer of the oracle, in love to his country 


he diſguiſed himſelf in mean apparel, and entered 


the enemy's camp with a ſcythe upon his ſhoulder : 
with this he wounded one of the ſoldiers, by whom 
he was immediately ſlain, The body of the King 


being known, the Dorians departed without 


fighting: and the Athenians, in gratitude to their 
Prince, who had devoted his life for the conimon 
ſafety, would never after ſuffer themſelves to be 
ruled by a King ; doing their departed Prince this 
honour, that they declared they thought no man 
worthy to ſucceed him. Fuftin. Hiſt. l. 2. p. 38. 


CHA PALL 


Of the Meekneſs, Humanity, Clemency, and Mercy of 
Y fome Men. 


URLY, raſh, boiſterous, and rugged natures 
are the ſcandal to humanity, and in truth are 

but a kind of ſavage beaſts, that walk upright and 
on two feet, who, like their fellow-brutes in nature, 
ſhould trudge on all four. If they have leiſure, 


they employ it in doing miſchief ; and if you put 


them into buſineſs, they ſpoil every thing they 


undertake by their frowardneſs and ill-nature : but 


the meek and humble man is caſy in himſelf, 
ſtudies to make others fo, and a denial from him 
1s better reliſhed by his obliging regret in doin 

it, than a favour granted by the other. He makes 
the neareſt approach to original innocence, and 
is mol} godlike when he reſembles him in doing 
good, and ſhewing mercy, which is as beneficia] 


to themſelves as others. He cannot hate, becaule * 


he eſteems all as worthy of love as himſelf, He 
cannot fear, becauſe he does no wrong ; and grief 
can find no entrance into his breaſt, becauſe he has 
given none to others. *P. 

1. Photius, the learned Patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, obſerveth in his Bibliotheque, a wonderful 


judgment given in the city of Athens: he faith, 


31 h «I he 
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The Senate of the Areopagites being aſſembled 
together in a mountain, without any roof but Hea- 

ven, the Senators perceived a bird of prey which 
purſued a little ſparrow, that came to ſave itſelf 
in the boſom of one of their company. This man, 
who naturally was harſh, threw it from him ſo 
roughly, that he killed it; whereat the court was 


. offended, and a decree was made, by which he 


was condemned and baniſhed from the Senate :” 
where the judicious may obſerve, that this com- 


pany, which was at that time one of the graveſt 


in the world, did it not for the care they had to 
make a law concerning ſparrows, but it was to ſhew 
that clemency and a merciful inclination, was ſo 
neceflary in a ſtate, that a man deſtitute of it was 
not worthy to hold any place in the government, 
he having (as it were) renounced humanity. Cauf. 
H. C. in the Treatiſe of Paſſions, & 1. p. 2. 

2. Ageſilaus the Spartan, was of that humanity 


and clemency towards thoſe whom he had over- 


come in battle, that he often gave public admo- 
nitions to his ſoldiers, that they ſhould not treat 


their priſoners with cruelty, but ſhould conſider 


that thoſe who were thus ſubdued and reduced to 
this condition were men. And when any of theſe, 
at the removal of the camp, were left behind by 
his ſoldiers, as unable to follow through ſickneſs 
or age, he took care to order ſome perſons to re- 
ceive and take care of them; leſt being deſtitute 
of all aſſiſtance they ſhould periſh with hunger, 


or become a prey to the wild beaſts. Sabell. Ex. 


J. 6. C. 4. P. 331. f 
3. Titus Veſpaſian the Emperor, was deſerv- 


edly called the darling of mankind : he profeſſed 
that he took upon him the ſupreme pontificate, be- 
cauſe in ſo high a prieſthood he might be obliged 
to keep his hands pure from the blood of all men, 
which he alſo performed: and, ſaith Suetonius, 
from that time forth he never was the author of, 
or conſenting to, the death of any man, although 
ſometimes there were offered him juſt cauſes of re- 
venge; but he uſed to fay, He had rather periſh 
himſelf than be the ruin of another.” When two 
patricians ſtood convicted of high-treaſon, he 
thought it ſufficient to admoniſh them in theſe 
words : To deſiſt from ſuch defi gns ; that princes 
wereordained by fate; that if they wanted any other 


thing of him, they might aſk. and have it.” Soon 


after, the mother of one of them living far off, leſt 
{he ſhould be affrighted with fome ſad news, he ſent 


his own meſſengers to inform her of the danger and 
ſafety of her fon. Although his brother Domitian 


did manifeſtly conſpire againſt him, yet he did hin 
no harm, nor leſſened him in any thing, but dealt 
with him by intreaties, that he would bear him x 
friendly mind, and after all nominated him his 
colleague and ſucceſſor in the empire. But all this 
| ng ee wrought little with this unnatural brother; 
or ſoon after he was poiſoned by him, to the great 
loſs of all mankind. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 12. p. 302, 
Sueton. Wieri Oper. de Ird p. 837. Fulgoſ. Ex. J. 5. 
c. 1. p. 565. Sabell. Ex. I. 8. c. 2. p. 425. 
4. Acacius, Biſhop of Amada, was renowned 
and much ſpoken of for the following notable 
work of mercy which he did. When the Romans 


had taken ſeven thouſand Perſian captives at the 
reduction of Azazena, and to the grief of the Per. 


ſian King would not reſtore them, but kept them in 
ſuch condition that they were almoſt ſtarved for 
want of food ; Acacius, lamenting their ſtate and 
condition, called his clergy together, and ſaid thus 
unto them, Our God hath no need either of 
diſhes or cups, for he neither eateth nor drinketh; 
wherefore ſeeing the church hath many precious 
things both of gold and filver, beſtowed of the free 
will and liberality of the faithful, it is requiſite tha 
the captive ſoldiers ſhould be therewith redeemed 
and delivered out of priſon and bondage, and that 
they alſo periſhing with famine, ſhould with ſome 
part thereof be D. and relieved.“ This ſaid, 
he commanded the veſſels and gifts to be melted; 
made money thereof, and ſent the whole, partly to 
redeem captives out of priſon, and partly to relieve 
them that they periſhed not with famine. Laſtly, 
he gave the Perſians neceſſary proviſions for thei 
voyage, and ſent them back to their King. This 
notable act of the renowned Acacius, brought the 
King of Perſia into great admiration, that the Ro- 
mans ſhould endeavour to vanquiſh their enemies 
both ways, by wars and mercy : whereupon h 


Fuer deſired the fight of Acacius, and Theodo s ; 


us the Emperor commanded the Biſhop to gratily 
the bg therein. Socrates Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 2l. 

P. 380. | 
5. When Pericles the noble Athenian was dying, 


the better fort of the citizens, and his friends that 


ſat about him, were diſcourfing amongſt them 
ſelves of thoſe virtues wherein he excelled ; Þ 
riches and eloquence, his famous exploits, the 
number of his victories, and as having erected nine 
trophies while he had the command of the di). 
Theſe things they were recounting amongſt them. 
ſelves, as ſuppoling that he no longer underſt 


them, but was now become ſenſeleſs. * 
eu 
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heard all that had paſſed, and ſaid, © I wonder that 
Ws you ſo celebrate thoſe deeds of mine, in which for- 
ane doth challenge a part, and which are common 
3 to other leaders, and yet in the mean time paſs over 


excellent of them all, namely, that none of m 

fellow-citizens have ever put on mourning throug 

my means.” And indeed it was worthy of high 
commendation, that he retained ſo much humanity 
andclemencyin the midſt of ſo many bitter enemies 
he was perpetually ſurrounded with, and that he had 
never ſhewed himſelf implacable to any enemy 
whatſoever, in all the power he ſo long together 
had enjoyed. Plut. in Pericl. p. 173. Ligſ. Monit. 
J. 2. c. 12. p. 290. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. f. c. 1. p. 570. 
6. One Guydomer, a Viſcount, having found a 
great treaſure in the dominions of Richard the Firſt, 
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urnamed Cœur de Leon, for fear of the King, fled - 


to a town of France for his ſafeguard. Thither 
Richard purſued him, but the town denied him 
entrance : going therefore about the walls, to find 
out the fitteſt places to aſſault it, one Bertram de 
Gurdon, or as others call him Peter Bafile, ſhot at 
him with a poiſoned arrow from a ſtrong bow, and 
therewith gave him a wound in the arm (in the 
eye faith Fuller), which being 24 hx at firſt, and 
ſuffered to rankle, or as others ſay, handled by an 
unikilful ſurgeon, in four days brought him to his 
end. Finding himſelf paſt hope of recovery, he 


cgauſed the party that had wounded him to be 
brought before him: who being aſked what had 
moved him to do this fact? anſwered, . That 


WS King Richard had killed his father, and two of his 


= brothers with his own hand, and therefore he would 
= do it if it were to do again.” Upon this inſolent 
WA cr, every one thought that the King would 
SS hve adjudged him to ſome terrible puniſhment ; 
ven, contrary to their expectations, in a high de- 
gcc of clemency, he not only freely forgave him, 


but gave ſpecial charge he ſhould be ſet at liber- 


y, and that no man ſhould preſume to do him the 
least hurt; commanding beſides, to give him an 
a hundred thillings to bear him away. This was 
A cone anno 1199, in the ninth year of this King's 
ein, and the forty-fourth of his age. Dying, he 
Th bequeathed his heart to Roan, his body to be 
buried at Fount Everard, and his bowels at Cha- 
75 lons, (or as others ſay) at Carliſle in England. 
4k. Cbron. p. 96, 96, 97. Full. Cb. Hiſt. 1. 3. 
%. 12. p. 45. Stow's Ann. p. 163. 

1: Charilaus the King of Sparta, was of ſo mild 
8 and gentle a dif; poſition, that Archelaus, his aſſociate 


with ſilence that which is the greateſt and moſt. 
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in the kingdom, uſed to ſay to thoſe that ſpake 
0105 the commendation of the young man; 
« How is it poſſible that Charilaus ſhould be a 
good man, ſeeing he is notable to be ſevere, even 
againſt thoſe that are wicked.” Plur. in Lycurgo, 


- Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. J. 1. p. 91. 


8. Q. Fabius Maximus was of that meek and 
mild diſpoſition throughout his whole life, that he 
was commonly called the Lamb. Zuing. Theatr, 
vol. 1.1. 1. p. 91. k | 
9. Auguſtus Cæſar, walking abroad with Diome- 
des his freed-man, a wild boar had broken the 
place of his reſtraint, and ſeemed to run directly 
towards Au The freed- man, in whom at 
that time there was more of fear than of prudence, 
conſulting his own ſafety, took hold of the Empe- 
ror and placed him before himſelf : yet Auguſtus 
never ai 
what he did. He alſo managed the commonwealth 
with that clemency and mercy, that when in the 
Theatre it was recited, O Dominum æquum & bonum, 
6 O gracious and good Governor!“ all the people 
turned their eyes upon him, and gave him their 
applauſe. Sueton. J. 2. c. 67. Pp. 95. Lipf. Monit. 
J. 2. c. 2. p. 299. Fulgo/. JI. 5. c. 1. p. 558. 

10. C. Julius Cæſar was not more famous for 
his valour in overcoming his enemies, than he was 
for his clemency, wherein at once he overcame both 
them and himſelf. Cornelius Phagita, one of the 
bloody emiſſaries of Sylla, in the civil diſſenſions 
betwixt him and Marius, induſtriouſly hunted out 
Cæſar (as one of the Marian party) from all his 
lurking-holes, at laſt took him, and was with 
difficulty perſuaded to let him eſcape at the price 
of two talents : when the times changed, and that it 
was in his power to be ſeverely revenged of this 
man, yet he never did him the leaſt harm, as one 
that could not be angry with the winds when the 
tempeſt was over. L. Domitius, an old and ſharp 
enemy of his, held Corfinium againſt him with 
thirty cohorts,. there were alſo with him very many 
Senators, Knights of Rome, and the flower and 
ſtrength of the Pompeian party; Cæſar beſieged 
the town, and the ſoldiers talked of ſurrendering 
both the town and themſelves to Cæſar. Domitius, 
deſpairing of any mercy, commanded a phyſician 


of his to bring him a cup of poiſon : the phy- 


ſician knowing he would repent it, upon the ap- 
pearance of Cæſar's clemency, gave him, inſtead 
of poiſon, a ſoporiferous potion. The town being 
ſurrendered, Cæſar called all the more honourable 
perſons to his camp, ſpoke civilly to them, and 

| having 


covered any fign of anger, or offence ar 


— 
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having exhorted them to peaceable and quiet 
countels, ſent them away in ſafety with whatſoever 
was theirs. When Domitius heard of this, he re- 
pented of the poiſon he ſuppoſed he had taken : 
but being freed of that fear by his phyſician, he 
went out unto Cæſar, who gave him his life, liber- 
ty, and eſtate. In the battle of Pharſalia, as he 
rode to and fro, he cried “ Spare the citizens!“ 
nor was any killed, but ſuch only as continued to 
make reſiſtance. After the battle, he gave leave to 
every man of his own fide to ſave one of the con- 
trary : and at laſt, by his edi, gave leave to all 
whom he had not yet pardoned, to return in peace 
to Italy, to enjoy their eſtates, honours, and com- 
mands. When he heard of the death of Pompey, 
which was cauſed by the villainy of others, ſo far 
was he from exulting, that he broke out into tears, 
and proſecuted his murderers with ſlaughter and 
blood. Lip/. Monit. l. 2. c. 12. p. 295 | 

11. Lewis the Twelfth, the next heir to the 
crown of France, was eagerly perſecuted by Charles 
the Eighth, the then King: who being diſpleaſed 
that he had no iſſue of his own, ſo far preſſed him, 
that at laſt he was ſhut up in priſon, with little 
hopes of his life ; and moſt of the nobles and peo- 
ple, embracing the preſent times, declared them- 
ſelves againſt the Uebe Prince. But Charles 
dying on the ſudden, Lewis aſcended the throne, 
to the amazement of many, who now began to 
change their countenance and ſpeech, and fought 
to infinuate themſelves into the good grace and 
tavour of the new Prince. Some allo, who had 


been conſtant to him in his adverſity, began now to 


Aft up their heads high; amongſt theſe, one with 
great confidence came to the King, and begged the 
citate of a citizen of Orleans, who in that ſad time 
had ſhewed himſelf to be one of the ſharpeſt ene- 
mies of Lewis. Here it was that the King, with a 
royal mind, made him this reply: Aſk ſomething 
elſe of me, and I will ſhew that I have reſpect unto 
your merits ; but of this ſay no more, for the King 
of France doth not concern himſelf with the injuries 
of the Duke of Orleans:“ this was his title before 
he came to the crown. He declared that he would 
have the ſame counſellors and guards as the dead 
Ring had, in the fame honour, and with the ſame 
ſalarics. Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. c. 12. p. 306. 


12. Sigifmund'the Firſt, King of Poland, did fo 


contemn the private une ſlanderous reproach- 
es, and evil ſpeeches of inſolent men, that he never 
thought them worthy of revenge; nor was he 


known, for tha: cauſe alone, to be afterwards more 


r e 


backward to reward ſuch kind of men, with bene. 
ficence, and princely liberality. Zuing. Theaty, 
vol. 1.0. 1. p. 92. | : 

13. Hadrianus the Emperor, while he was a 


private man, had one that on divers occafions had 


ſhewed himſelf his enemy. This man, when the 
other was arrived to the imperial dignity, pre. 
ſents himſelf before him in a trembling poſture, 
and ſcarce able to bring forth words wherein to 
implore his pardon. The Emperor, immediately 
upon the fight of him, ſaid unto him, Evaſiſti, 
© Thou haſt eſcaped me.” As if he had ſaid, 
«© Thou hadſt been undone if we had equally con- 


tended ; but I being now thy ſuperior, do ceaſe, ; | 


and chooſe rather to ſhew my power by clemency, 
than revenge.“ Lipſ. Monit: I. 2. c. 12. Pp. 307. 
14. Alphonſus, King of Naples and Sicily, was 
all goodneſs and mercy. He had beſieged the city 
of Cajeta, that had inſolently rebelled againſt him; 
and the city being diſtreſſed for want of neceſſar 
proviſions, put forth all their old men, women, 
and children, and ſuch as were unſerviceable, and 
ſhut their gates againſt them. The King's council 
adviſed, that they ſhould not be permitted to pals, 
but ſhould be forced back again into the city, by 
which means he ſhould ſpeedily become the maſter 
of it. The King, pitying the diſtreſſed multitude, 
ſuffered them to depart ; though he knew it would 
occaſion the protraction of the ſiege. But when be 


could not take the city, ſome were ſo bold as to 


tell him, that it had been his own in caſe he had 
not dealt in this manner; “ but” ſaid the King, 
« ] value the fafery of ſo many perſons at the rate 
of an hundred Cajeta's.” Yet he was not long 
without that neither : for the citizens, moved with 
ſo great a virtue, and repenting themſelves of the. 


diſloyalty, yielded it to him of their own accord. 


Antonius Caldora was alſo one of the moſt power 


ful and obſtinate enemies of the realm of Naples, 
but being in a great battle overthrown and made 
priſoner, all men perſuaded the King to rid bb 
hands of this inſolent perſon, who had been 0 
dangerous to the kingdom. Alphonſus was the 
only perſon that oppoſed it, and not only gave him 
his life, but alſo reftored him to his forfeited eſtate; 
he allo gave back unto his wife all his plate, 
precious furniture, and houſenold-ſtuff, that Weit 
fallen into his hands, only reſerving to himſelf orc 
veſlel of cryſtal. Theſe were the deeds of th! 
illuſtrious Prince, whereunto his ſpeeches were allo 
agreeable. For being aſked; why he was th! 
favourable to all men; even to thoſe that were eri 
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„ Becauſe,” ſaith he, good men are won by 
W juſtice, and the bad by clemency.” And when 
ſome of his miniſters complained of his lenity, and 
aid it was more than became a Prince : What 

men,“ ſaid he, © would you have lions and bears 
W to reign over you ? for clemency is the property of 
men, as cruelty is that of the wild beaſts.” Nor 
did he naſa A than what is truth; for the greater 
2 man is, and (as I may ſay) the more he is a 
man, the more prone and inclinable will he be to 
this virtue, which is therefore called Humanity. 
Lip/. Monit. lib. 2. c. 12. p. 308. 

15. M. Antonius, the philoſopher and emperor, 
excelled moſt other men in this excellent virtue; 
as he manifeſtly ſhewed, in that glorious action of 
his towards Avidius Caſhus and his family, who 
had rebelled againſt him in Egypt. For as the 
Senate did bittterly proſecute Avidius and all his 
relations, Antonius, as if they had been his friends, 
did always appear as an interceſſor in their behalf. 
Nothing can repreſent him herein ſo much to 
che life, as to recite part of the oration which, 
opon this occaſion, was made by him in the 
Senate, to this purpoſe. As for what con- 
cerns the Caffian rebellion, I beſeech you, Con- 
= {cript Fathers, that laying aſide the ſeverity of 
pour cenfure, you will preſerve mine and your 
on clemency. Neither let any man be flain by 
WE the Senate, nor let any man ſuffer that is a Sena- 
cor. Let not the blood of any Patrician be ſpilt; 
let the baniſhed return, and the exiles be reſtored 
WAS: their eſtates : I heartily with, that I could re- 
Wore them that are already dead unto life again. 

n an Emperor I could never approve of the re- 
enge of his own injuries, which, however it may 
ee oftentimes juſt, yet for the moſt part (if not 
ways) it appears to be cruel. You ſhall there- 
eee pardon the children, ſon in-law, and wife of 
ridus Caſſius. But why do I ſay pardon them, 
acc there is none of them that have done amiſs ? 
et them live, therefore, and let them know that 
ey live in ſecurity under Marcus. 
wein the enjoyment of their patrimony, and in 

Vie poſſeſſion of their garments, their gold and 

Iver; and let, them be not only rich, but ſafe. 


oo all places as they pleaſe ; that throughout the 
ole world, and in the ſight of all people, they 
y bear along with them the true and unqueſtion- 
1 ble inſtance of yours and my clemency. Neither, 
oY D ye Conſcript Fathers, is this any remarkable 
i e to pardon the children and wives of the 
No. 10. | 
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Let them 


et them have the freedom to tranſport themſelves 
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rebellious ; I therefore deſire you, that you would 
free at once- all Senators and 4 * of Rome 
that are under accuſation, not only from death and 
baniſhment, but alſo from fear and hatred, from 
infamy and injury. Allow-thus much to my pre- 
ſent times, that in theſe conſpiracies, framed for 
the erection of tyranny, the blood of thoſe that fell 
in the tumult itſelf may ſuffice, and that the pu- 
niſhment may proceed no further.” This oration 
was fo pleaſing to the Senate and populace of 
Rome, that they extolled the clemency of Marcus 
with infinite praiſes. Fulgoſ. Ex. lib. 5. cap. 1. 
. 566, = 
f 18 Some young men had publickly reproached 
the wife of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian tyrant : the 
next day, ſenſible of their error, in great fear, they 
preſented themſelves before him, and with tears 
implored his pardon. He, without any emotion to 
anger or revenge, made them this anſwer. © Here- 
after demean yourſelves more modeſtly ; although 
my wite did not (as you ſuppoſe) go out of the 
doors yeſterday.” By this ſaying, of no leſs pru- 
dence than humanity, he covered at once both the 
crror of the young men, and the diſgrace that was 
done to his wife. Fulgof. Ex. l. 5. c. 1. p. 568. 
17. After what manner compaſſion and mercy 
does ſometimes meet with unexpected rewards, 
is prettily repreſented by Urfinus Velius, in a ſtory 
which the ingenious Mr. Robertſon, of Vork, has 


paraphraſed in his agreeable volume of poems, 
lately publiſſed: | 


Unknowing and unknown to fame, 

An honeſt clown Dorus his name, 

With fraudful line and baited hook, 

Near the ſea-ſhore his ſtation took, 

In hopes the cravings to ſupply 

Of a large helpleſs family : 

But Fortune, who her favour ſheds 

Seldom upon deſerving heads, 

On Dorus glanc'd with ſcorntul ſpite ; 

No prize—not ev'n a fingle bite. 

Tir'd with ill-luck, he now deſpairs, 

And for a hungry home prepares : 

When, to his joy and great ſurprize, 

He feels a fiſh of monſtrous ſize : 

(So flatters ſmiling hope)—when, lo— 

Fortune again appears his foe ; 

He drags on ſhore with cautious pull 

A fiſh ;—Ah no—a human ſkull ; - 

A ghaſtly and forbidding treat, 

Improper food for him to eat: © __ 
4-3 What 
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What can he do? ſhall he again 

Commit his captive to the main? 

But here humanity prevails, 

And piety his heart aſſails: 

ce Who knows,” cries Dorus with a ſigh, 
(a heart- ſprung tear in either eye) 

«« But this might once a portion be 

Of ſome poor ſpouſe or fire like me z 

' On whoſe endeavours a large brood 

Of little ones might hang for food; 
Shipwreck'd, perhaps, in ſight of land, 

Or murder” d by ſome villain's hand : 

My duty and my feelings too 

Strongly evince what I ſhould do; 

The kindneſs which to him [ ſhew, 
Perhaps to others I may owe. 
So ſaid, away the ſkull he bears, 
And in the wood a grave prepares : 
He digs—his heart dilates with pleaſure 
To find a heaven-ſent golden treaſure ;— 
A treaſure to his utmoſt wiſhes, 
Superior to ten thouſand fiſhes : 
With which he, | joyous, marches home, 
The ſkull bequeathing in its room. 

Thoſe hearts that with humanity diſtend, 

In Providence are ſure to meet a friend; 
And the fame love we to our brethren ſhow, 
Our heavenly Father will on us beſtow. 


. Jaq ues Amiot, Great Almoner of France, 


told me, =_ Montaigne, the following ſtory, 


much to the honour of a prince of ours: © In the 
time of our firſt commotions at the ſiege of Rouen, 
this prince, being advertiſed by the Queen- mother 
of a conſpiracy againſt his life by a gentleman of 
Anjou or Maine, kept it ſecret; but accidentally 
ſeeing the perſon, he called him to him, and feeing 
him pale and trembling with the conſcioufneſs of 
his guilt, thus accoſted him:“ * Sir, you already 
gueſs what I have to ſay to you, your countenance 
diſcovers it; you know very well ſuch and ſuch 
paſſages (mentioning. the moſt ſecret circum- 
ſtances of his conſpiracy) ; and therefore, as you 


tender your life, confeſs the whole truth of your 


deſign.” The poor man ſeeing himſelf thus diſ- 
covereq, was in ſuch a fright he knew not what to 
do; but joining his hands Na ce to beg for 


-mercy, he meant to throw himſelf at the Prince's 


feet, who taking him up, ſaid further,” Come, 
Sir, tell me if you can, if at any time I have done 
you, or any of your friends or relations, the leaſt 
nary | ? I have not known 76 above three weeks; 
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what could induce you, without provocation, tg 
attempt my death?ꝰ The gentleman replied with 
a trembling voice,” That it was no particular 
hatred to his perſon, but the general intereſt and 
concern of a party that had perfuaded him to it as 
a meritorious act, to be rid of a perſon that was {9 
great an enemy of their religion.” © Well,” ſaid 
the Prince, J will let you fee that my religion 
is more - merciful than yours; I will pardon your 
crime, but get you gone that I never fee you 
more; and if you are wiſe, henceforward chooſe 
honeſter men fir your counſellors in your deſigns, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


07 the and gentle Revenge ſome Perſons have 


taken upon others. 


XCELLENT was the advice that was given 
to the Romans by the Ambaſſadors of tome 


cities in Hetruria, © That ſince they were men, 


they ſhould not reſent any thing beyond human 
nature, and that in mortal bodies they ſhould not 
carry immortal feuds.” Light injuries are made 
none by diſregarding them; which, if revenged, 
grow grievous and burthenſome, and live to hurt 
us, when they might die to fecure us. It is 
princely to diſdain a wrong; and they ſay Princes, 
when Ambaſtadors have offered indecencies, uſed 
not to chide, but deny them audience; as if 
filence were the royal way to revenge a wrong: 
the upper region is the molt compoſed, and age, 
which is the wiſeſt, rages the leaſt : it was the 
maxim of a great Lord, that diſcontent is the 
greateſt, weakneſs of a generous foul, and is ſo 
intent upon its unhappineſs, ann it forgets its 
z | 

1. Diogenes the 3 uſed to diſpute 
every ſeventh day at Rhodes: and when Tiberius 
then a private man, came to hear him upon a day 
wherein he was not accuſtomed to read, he ad- 
mitted him not, but ſent his ſervant to him, to 
let him know, that he ſhould wait till the ſeventh 
day, wherein there would be opportunity both 
for him and others to fee and hear: him. When 


Tiberius came to be Emperor of Rome, this man, 


amongſt others, came to ſalute him. Tiberius 
having obſerved him at the gate, ſent one to | 
him know, that at preſent he could not ſpeak wich 
him, and that he ſhould come to him again at 
ſeven years end. . Sueton. in Tiberio, p. 3 
2 


— 


2. A certain jeweller had fold the wife of Ga- 
lienus the Emperor counterfeit glaſs gems for 
true ones. The Empreſs being told of the cheat, 
requeſted that he might have due puniſhment. 
The Emperor, having heard the complaint of his 
wife, commands the man to be dragged from his 
preſence, and that he ſhould be expoſed to a lion 
to be torn. in pieces. But whilſt the impoſtor 
fearfully, and the people greedily expected, that 
ſome fierce and terrible lion ſhould be let out of 
his den to devour him, the head of a man ap- 
peared from the den, and, by the Emperor's order, 
proclaimed theſe words: ** He has played the 
cheat, and now he is cheated himſelf.” Trebell. 
Pollio. Wieri Opera, p. 838. lib. de Ird. Dinoth. 
J. 4. p. 329. 1 
3. When Alceus the poet, with a bitter hatred, 
had uſed all the advantages of his wit againſt Pit- 
tacus the Mytelenian, Pittacus, having afterwards 
obtained the ſovereignty by the conſent of the 
city, contented himſelf to let him underſtand, by a 
meſſenger, that he had ſufficient power to make 
himſelf an amends with his ruin. Labrt. Val. 
Max. lib. 4. cap. 1. p. 100. Dinoth. lib. 4. cap. 
3238, 329. 
4. Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, when Alcides 
Sampſon did every where abuſe him with words 
behind his back; cauſed one to tell him, that in- 
Ws dced he had the liberty impudently to reproach 
ind flander him: but that the King, beſides the 
WS liberty of ſpeech which he had aſſumed to him- 
(elt, had alſo the power to take off his head for fo 
doing. Contenting himſelf with this mild and 
gentle admonition, to reprove both the raſhneſs of 
Acides, and to ſhew his own power and clemency. 
ier Opera, p. 833. lib. de Ird. Dinoth. Memor. 
Wo : lib, 4. p. 327. 4 | 
. Philemon the comedian had ſcurriloufly de- 
ided Magus the Prefect of Paretonium in the 
WPublick theatre, decrying his unfſkilfulneſs, and 
ccther imperfections : not long after by tempeſt he 
aas drove upon the ſhore where Magus was Gover- 


auſed him to be apprehended, and gave ſentence 
him to loſe his head. He was brought to the 
affold, his neck laid out on the block, which the 

ecutioner, by private order, gently touched with 
word, and fo let him go unhurt. Magus 
eantenung himſelf to let him underſtand it was in 
power to have puniſhed his ſcurrility as it de- 
red. Dinotb. lib. 4. p. 328. 
15 2. de Ird Cobibend. N. 124, 125, 


Vor; who being ſpeedily advertiſed of his arrival, © 


Plat. Moral. 
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6. M. Bibulus, a man of eminent authority, 
while he abode in the province of Syria had two 
ſons ſlain by the foldiers of Gabinius, for whoſe 
death he exceedingly mourned. Queen Cleopatra 
of Egypt, to aſſuage his grief, ſent him bound 
thoſe that had ſlain his ſons, that he might take 
of them ſuch revenge as he thought fit, He very 
Joyfully received this good office, but commanded 
them untouched to be returned back to Cleopatra; 
thinking 1t revenge enough, that he had the ene- 
mies of his blood in his power. D#noth. lib. 4. 
p. 328. Val. Max. lib. 4. cap. 1. p. 294. CAſar 
de Bello Civili. 

7. Sophia Auguſta, the wife of Juſtinus the 
younger, had conſpired againſt Tiberius the Em- 
peror to advance Juſtiniaaus, the nephew of Ju- 
ſtinus, to the Greek empire: and in the abſence 
of Tiberius had called him to her for that pur- 
poſe : but he having notice of the buſineſs, haſted 
to Conſtantinople; and by his preſence quite 
ſpoiled the plot. He cauſed Auguita to be ap- 
prehended, took from her her treaſure, diſplaced 
ſuch officers about her whoſe counſel he knew 
ſhe uſed, and appointed others in their places, yet 
left her an abundant maintenance. This done, 
he called Juſtinianus before him; and contenting 
himſelf ſharply to reprove him, he afterwards 
(unpuniſhed) permitted him to go at his liberty 
where he pleaſed. Dinoth. lib. 4. p. 330. 

8, Flavins Vefpaſianus, in the reign of Nero, 
was forbid the court, from whence he departed in 


great fear. At that time there came to him one of 
the courtiers, who gave him harſh language, and 


withal driving him thence, commanded him to go 
ro Morbovia. When Veſpaſianus had afterwards 
attained the Empire, this fame man, in terrible 
apprehenſions of ' death, prefented himſelf before 
him, begging his life. The Emperor revenged 
himſelf only with a jeſt, and in his own former 
words commanded him alſo to go to Morbovia. 
Lip}. Monit. lib. 2..cap. 12. p. 302. ES 

9. Tiberius Cæfar, when the Rhodians had 


wrote a letter to him, and in the latter end of it 


had not prayed for his health; he ſent for their 
Ambaffadors, as if he had reſolved to infli ſome 
puniſhment upon them. As ſoon as they came, 
he canfed them to add to, their letter the good 
wiſhes which were wanting, and without any Further 
ſeverity diſrmiffed them. Seton, in Tiber io, p. 140. 
10. Amilcar, the brave General of che Cartha- 
ginians, hal fought” divers battles with ſhecs I 5 
after which he was looked Upoh with the eyes of 
envy, 
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envy, and being accuſed as if he went about to 
eſtabliſh the ſole ſovereignty. in himſelf, he was 


put to death, his brother Giſcon was forced into 


exile, and all his goods confiſcated. Aſter which, 


the Carchaginians made uſe of ſeveral Generals; 


but finding themſelves to be ſhamefully beaten, 


and reduced to an extreme hazard of ſervitude, 


they recalled Giſcon from his baniſhment; and 
having entruſted him with the ſupreme command 
in all military affairs, they put into his hands all 
his and his brother's enemies to be diſpoſed of, 
and puniſhed at his pleaſure. Giſcon cauſed them 
all to be hound, and in the fight of the people 


commanded them all to lie proſtrate on the ground: 


which done, with a quick foot, he pafled over 
them all three times, treading upon each of their 
necks: J have now,” ſaid he, © a ſufficient 
revenge for the murder of my hrother;” upon 
which he freely diſmiſſed them all; ſaying, <« I 
have not rendered evil for eyil, but good for evil.” 
Poliæn. I. 5. Zuing. vol. 1.1. 2. p. 201. 

11. The civil law, for many ages together, lay 
concealed amongſt the ceremonies and myſteries 
of the gods, and was known only to the Chief 
Prieſts. Cn. Flavius, the ſon of a freed- man and 
a Scribe (being to the great indignation of the 
Nobility made Edile Curule) divulged the maxims 
of it, and, made it common almoſt to the whole 


Forum. When therefore Flavius came once to 


viſit his colleague in his ſickneſs, he found the 
chamber filled with the Nobility, none of which 
would vouchſafe to proffer him a ſeat amon 
Gem whereupon he commanded his. chair of 
ate to be brought him, and ſat down therein ; 
this way revenging at once his injured honour, 
and the contempt that was ſhewed to his perſon, 
Val. Max. J. 2. c. 5. Pp. 43. | 
12. When the Duke of Alva was in Bruſſels, 
about the beginning of the tumults in the Nether- 
lands, he had fat down before Hulſt in Flanders; 
and there was a Provoſt- Marſhal in his army who 
as a favourite of his, and this Provoſt had put 
Kicks to death by ſecret commiſſion from the Duke. 
There was one Captain Bolea in the army, who 
was an intimate friend of the Provoſt's; and one 
evening late he went to the Captain's tent, and 
brought with him a Confeſſor and an executioner, 
as it was his cuſtom. He told the Captain he was 
come to execute his Excellency's commiſſion and 


martial Jaw upon him. The Captain ſtarted up 
| ſuddenly, his hair ſtanding upright, and bein 
truck with amazement, aked him, “ Wherein 


7 
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g df curioſity to ſee the houſe, peeped 


have I offended the Duke?” The Provoſt an- 
ſwered, “ Sir, I am not to expoſtulate the buj. 
neſs with you, but to execute my commiſſion; 


therefore I pray prepare yourſelf, for there is your 


ghoſtly father and executioner.” So he fell on hi; WW 
knees before the Prieſt, and having done, and the 1 
hangman going to put the halter about his neck, 
the Provoſt threw it away, and breaking into a 
laughter, told him, © There was no ſuch thing, and 
that he had done this to try his courage, how hie 
would bear the terror of death.” The Captain 
looking ghaſtly at him, ſaid, Then, Sir, pe: 
you out of my tent, for you have done me a 
very ul office.” The next morning the {aid 
Captain Bolea, though a young man of about 
thirty, had his hair all turned grey, to the admi- 
ration of all the world, and the Duke of Alva 
himſelf, who queſtioned him about it; but he 
would confeſs nothing. The next year the Duke 
was recalled, and in his journey to the court ct E 
Spain, he was to paſs by Saragoſſa; and this | 
Captain Bolea and the Provoſt went along with 
him as his domeſticks. The Duke being to re- 
pole ſome days in Saragoſla, the young old Cap- 
tain Bolea told him, „That there was a thing in 
that town worthy to be ſeen by his Excellency, iſ 1 
which was a Caſa de loco, a bedlam-houſe, ſuch . 
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an one as there was not the like in Chriſtendom :” 


Well,“ ſaid the Duke, © go and tell the War- 
den I will be there to-morrow in the afternoon.” 
The Captain having obtained this, went to the 
Warden, and told him the Duke's intention ; and 
that the chief occaſion that moved him to it was, 
that he had an unruly Provoſt about him, who 
was ſubject oftentimes to fits of frenzy; and be- 
cauſe he wiſhed him well, he had tried divers 
means to cure him, but all would not do, 
therefore he would try whether keeping him cloſe 
in Bedlam for ſome days would do him any goo 
The next day the Duke came with a ruffling train 
of Captains after him, amongſt whom was the {aid 
Provoſt very ſhining and fine: being entered into 
the houſe about the Duke's perſon, Captain Bolea 
told the Warden, pointing at the Provoſt, * Thats 
the man: the Warden took him aſide into a dark 
lobby, where he had placed ſome of his men, wi0 
muffled him in his cloak, ſeized upon his {word, 
and hurried him down into a dungeon. The Pro. 
voſt had lain there two nights and a day; ad a. 
terwards it happened that a gentleman, coming 0 
into a final 


grate where the Provoſt was. The Provoſt con. 
| ur 


—_: cd him as he was a chriſtian, to go and tell the 
Duke of Alva, his Provoſt was there confined, 
nor could he imagine why. The gentleman did his 
errand: and the Duke being aſtoniſhed, ſent for the 
Warden with his priſoner: the Warden brought the 
Provoſt in cuerpo, full of ſtraws and feathers, 
madman-like, before the Duke ; who at the fight 
of him burſting into laughter, aſked the Warden 
& Why he had made him priſoner? © Sir,” ſaid the 
Warden, © it was by virtue of your Excellency's 
commiſſion, brought me by Captain Bolea.“ Bolea 
a {tcpped forth, and told the Duke; “ Sir, you have 
aſked me oft, how theſe hairs of mine grew fo ſud- 
denly grey : I have not revealed it to any ſoul 
W breathing ; but now I'll tell your Excellency, and 
bo related the paſſage in Flanders; and added, 
I have been ever ſince beating my brains to know 
Whow to get an equal revenge of him, for making 
me old before my time.“ The Duke was ſo well 
pleaſed with the ſtory and the wittineſs of the re- 
venge, that he made them both friends: and the 
Wocntleman who told me this paſſage, ſaid, that the 
Wiaid Captain Bolea is now alive, and could 
not be leſs than ninety years of age. Howe!'s Epiſt. 
Woo). 1. § 4. Ep. 26. p. 132. 
1z. Thraſippus was preſent at a great feaſt in the 
houſe of Piſiſtratus the Athenian Tyrant, where he 
fell into intemperate ſpeeches, and not only re- 
Wviled Piſiſtratus; but ſpit in his face: yet went he 
the next morning betimes to the houſe of Thraſip- 
pus, and contenting himſelf to let him know what 
Wc had done; he forgave him, and uſed him as his 
iend ever after. Chetwind's Hiſtor. Collect. cent. 1. 
. 1 5. | 
ö W 14. The Pope, that he might congratulate Charles, 
13 -ardinal of Lorrain, for his great zeal againſt the 
_ ran, ſent him his letters of thanks, and 
eic, the picture of the Virgin, with Chriſt in 
Perarms, painted by Michael Angelo, and eſteemed 
| IS moſt curious maſter- piece. The meſſenger in 
is journey fell ſick, and lighting upon a merchant 
Wi Lucca, who pretended himſelf a retainer to the 
ardinal, delivered the Pope's letter and preſent to 
im, to convey to the Cardinal; who undertook it. 
bis merchant was a bitter enemy to the Cardinal 
divers injuries from him received, ar d therefore 
| ermmed at this time to have upon him at leaſt a 
5 derate and bloodleſs revenge. Being therefore 
read at Paris, he gets a Limner (who alſo owed 
ill to the Cardinal) to draw a picture of equal 
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= a painted the Cardinal, the Queen his niece, 
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the Queen- mother, and the Duke of Guiſe his 
Wife, all ſtark naked, their arms about his neck, 
and their legs twiſted in his. This being put in the 
caſe of the other, with the Pope's letters, was de- 
livered to one of the Cardinal's Secretaries, while he 
was with the King in Council, At his return, the 
Cardinal (having read the letter) reſerved the open- 
ing of the caſe till the next day, where having in- 
vited thoſe ladies, and many Nobles, and Cardinals, 
they. found themſelves miſerably deceived, ditap- 
pointed, and exceedingly confounded and aſhamed. 
Chetwind's Hiſt. Collect. cent. 12. p. 359. 

15. An Aſtrologer predicted the death of King 
Henry the Seventh ſuch a year. The King ſent for 
him, and aſked if he could tell fortunes? He ſaid, 
«© Yes.” The King then aſked if he did not foreſee 
ſome imminent danger that much about that time 
ſhould hang over his own head?” He ſaid, “ No.” 
«© Then” ſaid the King, „“ thou art a fooliſh 
figure-caſter, and I am more ſkillful than thou 
tor as ſoon as I ſaw thee, I inſtantly propheſied 
thou ſhouldſt be in priſon before night, which thou 
ſhalt find true ;” and ſent him thither. He had not 
been long in cuſtody, before the King ſent for him 
again, „to know whether he could caſt a figure, to 
know how long he ſhould be in priſon?” He full 
an{wered ““ No.” «© Then” ſaid the King, © thou 
art an Hliterate fellow, that canſt not foretell either 
good or bad that ſhall befall thyſelf; therefore 
] will conclude thou canſt not tell of mine,” and 
fo ſet him at liberty. Chet co. Iliſt. Collect. cent. 12. 
p. 327. - 
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Of the Sobriety and Temperance of ſome Men in their 
Meat and Drink, and other Things, 


Obriety and temperance in meat, drink, and 

pleaſures, are the great ſupports of nature, pre- 
vent weary days and wakeful nights, which are the 
common effects of rioting and drunkenneſs. There 
needs no greater commendations of a ſober life, 
than that all men covet to be ſo reputed, though 
they are utter ſtrangers to the practice of it. What 
is a drunkard or a glutton fit for, but to make 
a tub to hold waſh and grains for ſwine, or a reſer- 
vatory for noiſome offals? Whoſe bellies are their 
gods, and glorying in their ſhame, are deſpiſed by 
all ſober men in the world, as incapable of buſineſs, 
and unfit to be truſted with any thing, but what 
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might be as ſafely communicated to the common took up a way of living with ſuch temperance, thy 

cryer. So much care and time is employed in in the {pace of one year he was freed almoſt of au 

making proviſion for the belly, that a minute can- his diſeaſes, In the ſeventieth year of his age he 

not be {pared for other matters; and when that is had a fall, whereby he broke his arm and his leg, 

crammed, he is unfit for every thing but ſleep. ſo that upon the third day nothing but death wi t, 
| In drink men traduce or betray the belt friend they expected; yet he recovered without phyſick, fo \ 

| have; and if ſlander is not the topic, out comes a his abſtinence was to him inſtead of all other mean, 

nt ſecret, to make room for the other bottle: againſt and hindered a recurrence of malignant humours tg 

1 which vices, ſobriety and temperance 1s the only the parts affected. In the eighty- third year of his 


by antidote; gives men reputation; prevents and cures age he was fo ſuund and cheerful, and fo entire 
[| . diſeaſes; and lengthens the thread of life to the in his ſtrength, that he could climb hills, leap upon 
1 utmoſt period. his horſe from the even ground, write comedics, 


I 1d. Carus the Roman Emperor, was upon his ex- and do moſt of thoſe things he uſed to do when hz 
I! pedition into Perſia, who being arrived upon the was young. If you aſk how much meat and drink a 
1 confines of Armenia, there came Ambaſſadors to this man took, his daily allowance for bread and 
| him from the enemy. They expected not a ſpeedy all manner of other food was twelve ounces, and 
| admittance to his preſence, but after a day or two his drink for a day was fourteen ounces. This wi 
| to be preſented to him by ſome of the nobles about his uſual meaſure : and the ſaid Cornarius did 
1 him: but he, informed of their coming, cauſed ſeriouſly affirm, that if he chanced to exceed but: 
it them to be brought before him. When they came, few ounces, he was thereby apt to relapſe into his 
" they found this great Emperor at his dinner in the former diſeaſes. All this he hath ſet down of him. 
4 open field, lying upon the graſs with a number of felt in writing; and it is annexed to the book df 
1 ſoldiers about him, nothing of gold or ſilver to be Leonardus Leſſius, a phyſician, which was printed 
1 ſeen, Carus himſelf was in a plain purple cloak, at Amſterdam, Anno Dom. 1631, and in many 
If | and the feaſt that was prepared for him, was only editions printed fince that time, in all languages, 
'F a kind of ancient black-broth, and therein a piece Drexel. Oper. tom. 2. p. 794. Laſſius Hygiaſtic. c. 
1 of ſalted hogs-fleſh, to which he alſo invited the 9 25. p. 86. | | 
j f _ Ambaſſadors. Drexel. Oper. l. 3.c.8.Y 1. p. 424. 4. Philippus Nerms, at ninetcen years of age, 
q 2. Auguſtus Cæſar, the Maſter of the World, made it a law to himſelf, that he would refreth tj 
Fi was a perſon of a very ſparing diet; and as abſte- body but once a day, and that only with. bread and 
mious in his drinking: he would feed on courſe water, and ſometimes he would abſtain even tron 
| bread and ſmaY fiſhes, cheeſe made of cows milk, theſe cold delights unto the third day. Being made 
and the ſame preſſed with the hand, green figs and prieſt, his manner was to eat ſome ſmall thing in 
the like: he drank ſparingly, and but thrice at the morning, and then abſtain till ſupper, wii 
ſupper ; his ſupper conſiſted moſtly of three, and, never conſiſted of more than two poached eggs, 0 
when he deſired to exceed, but of ſix diſhes; he inſtead of theſe ſome pulſe or herbs. He would na 
delighted moſt in Rhetian wine; and ſeldom drank ſuffer more diſhes than one to be ſet upon his tab! 
in the day- time; but inſtead of drink he took a ſop he ſeldom eat of fleſh or fiſh, and of white mears ff 
of bread, ſoaked in cold water; or a ſlice of cucum- never taſted, His wine was little, and that much 4 


ber, or a young lettuce, or elſe ſome new gathered luted with water; and, which is moſt wonder 
ſharp and tart apple, that had a kind of winiſh he never ſeemed to be delighted with one dug . 
lhquor in it. Thus lived this great perſon, in a more than another. Drexel. Oper. tom. 2. de au 4 
manner more abſtemious than the pooreſt and et Az/tn. part 1. c. 11. § 8. p. 796. 1 
meaneſt of his ſubjects. Suet. J. 2. c. 76. p. 102. 5. Cardinal Carolus Borromæus, was of tit | 
Drexel. Oper. tom. 2. p. 794. | abſtinence, that he kept a daily faſt with bread : 

3. Ludovicus Cornarius a Venetian, and a water, Sundays and Holy-days only excepted; a # } 
learned man, wrote a book on the benefit of a ſober this manner of life he continued till his death. He 4 © 
life, and produced himſelf as a teſtimony thereof, kept even feſtivals with that frugality, that he u: A 


ſaying: © Unto the fortieth year of my age, I was ally fed upon pulſe, apples, or. herbs. Poe 
continually vexed with variety of infirmities: I was Gregory the Thirteenth, ſent to him not only 0 
ick of a fever, a pleuriſy, and lay ill of the gout.” adviſe, but to command him to moderate ther Bu 
At laſt this man, by the perſuaſion of phyfioians, rigours: but the Cardinal wrote back to him, 5 | 
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he was moſt ready to obey, but that withal, he had 
learned by experience, that his ſpare eating was 
W conducive to health, and that it was ſubſervient 
tothe drying up of that phlegm and humours, where- 
with his body did abound : whereupon the Pope 
left him to his pleaſure : and he perſiſted therein 
Vith ſo rigid a conſtancy, that even in the heat of 
& ſummer, and when he had drawn out his labours 
© beyond his accuſtomed time, he would not indulge 
E himſelf ſo far as to taſte a little wine, nor allow his 
W thirſt ſo much as a drop of water. Drexel. Oper. 
tom. 2. de Jejun. et Abſtin, part 1. c. 11. $.p. 796. 
6. The Egyptian Kings fed upon {imple diet; 
nor was any thing brought to their tables beſides 
Ja calf and a gooſe. For wine they had a ſtated mea- 
ſure, ſuch as would neither fill the belly nor intoxi- 
cate the head; and their whole lives were managed 
vith that modeſty and ſobriety, that a man would 
S think it was not ordered by a law-giver, but a moſt 
ſcilful phyſician for the prefervation of health. 
Lon. Teatr. p. 654. Diod. Sicul. 
. Cato the Younger, marching with his arm 
W through the hot ſands of Lybia, when, by the burn- 
f ing heats of the ſun and their own labour, they 
W were preſſed with an immoderate thirſt, a ſoldier 
brought him his helmit full of of water, (vb ich he 
had with difficulty found) that he might quench his 
thirſt with it: but Cato poured out the water in the 
ght of all his army, and ſeeing he had not enough 
bor them all, he would not taſte it alone. By this 
Wcxample of his temperance, he taught his ſoldiers 
ot to repine at their hardſhips. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 4. 
We. 3. p. 486, Lon. Theatr. p. 656. 
. When Pauſanias had overcome Mardonius 
Wn battle, and beheld” the ſplendid utenſils and 
= c!icls of gold and filver belonging to the Barba- 
a, he commanded the bakers and cooks, &c. 
prepare him ſuch a ſupper as they uſed to do 
er Mardonius; which when they had done, and 
auſanias had viewed the beds of gold and ſilver, 
e tables, diſhes, and other magnificent prepa- 
nnons to his amazement, he then ordered his own 
vans to prepare him ſuch a ſupper as was uſual 
WK: | Sparta, which was a coarſe repaſt with their 
cke broch and the like. When they had done 
and the difference appeared to be very ſtrange, 
edlen ſent for the Grecian commanders, and 
ed them both ſuppers: and laughing,“ O ye 
WP <cks!” ſaid he, “ I have called you together for 
= Purpoſe, that I might ſhew you the madneſs of 
can General, who, when he lived ſuch a 
1 le as this, muſt needs come to invade us who eat 
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after this homely and mean manner,” Herodot. 
J. 9. P. 106. Camer. Oper. cent. 1. c. 3g. p. 365, 
Lon. Theatr. p. 65 5. 

9. Alphonſus the Elder, K ing of Sicily, 1 
ſuddenly drawn out his forces to oppoſe the paſſage 
of Jacobus Caudolus over the river Vulturnus, 
and had forced his troops back again : but being 
neceſſitated to ſtay there all day, with his army un- 
refreſhed, a ſoldier towards eveaing brought him 
a piece of bread, a radiſh, and a piece of cheeſe ; 
a valuable and welcome preſent at that time. But 
Alphonſus, commendingthe ſoldier's liberality, re- 
fuſed his offer, and ſaid, “It was not ſeemly for 
him to feaſt, while his army faſted.” PFulgg/. Ex. 
J. 4. c. 3. Pp. 501. Lon. Theatr. p. 658. 

10. Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, was ſent for into 
A gypt to aſſiſt that King againſt his enemies: at 
his arrival all the Kings, great Captains, Nobles, 
and an infinite number of people went to ſee him: 
but that which they chiefly wondered at, was, that 
he took only the coarſeſt fare; and as for their per- 
fumes, confections, and other delicacies, he prayed 
them to give thoſe dainty things to the Heliots his 
ſlaves. Clark's Mir. c. 113.P. 557. 

11. Sous was beſieged by the Clitorians, and ſo 
diſtreſſed for water, that he offered to ſurrender all 
thoſe lands he had conquered from them, in caſe 
he and all his army might drink at a fountain near 
hand. The Clitorians agreed to it. He then aſſem- 
bled his men, and declared to them,“ that if there 
were any amongſt them that would abſtain from 
drinking, he would ſurrender all his fovereign 
power into his hands:“ but there was not one that 
could contain or forbear but he alone, who went 
laſt to the ſpring; where he only cooled and be- 
ſprinkled his body with it, in the preſence of his 
enemies: by which evalion he refuſed to deliver 
up the lands, ſaying, „That all of them did not 
drink.” Plut. Moral. l. de Lacon. Apotheg. p. 467. 


KAP. II. 
Of the Afavility and Humility of divers great Perſons. 


HERE is nothing renders a man ſo amiable 
in the ſight of others, or fo happy in him- 


ſelf as affability and humility. They are the cri-- 


terion of true greatneſs, and add luſtre to the moſt 
brilliant qualifications, and exaltation to the higheſt 
rank. Nor, in point of policy, are theſe virtues 
leſs important; for they never fail to create love 


and 
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and eſteem : and thoſe are ever the ſureſt friends 
whom repeaced civilities have made ſo: whereas a 
vulgar and unreſtrained indulgence of pride and 

eedlance, tyranny and cruelty, 1s ſure to render 
men deſpiſed and hated by others, and uneaſy to 
themſelves. 

1. Alexander the Great being in Aſia, was ſur- 
priſed with cold and tempeſtuous weather on a 
ſudden, inſomuch that divers about him fainted by 
reaſon of the extremity of it. He found a private 
ſoldier of Macedonia in this condition, fainting and 
almoſt dead; whom he cauſed to be carried into 
his tent, and {et by the fire in his chair-royal. 
The warmth of the fire brought the ſoldier to him- 
ſelf again; and then perceiving in what manner he 
ſat, he ſtarted up aſtoniſhed, to excuſe himſelf to 
the King. But Alcxander, with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, ſaid unto him, * Knoweſt thou not, my 
ſoldier, that you Macedonians live after another 


ſort under your King, than the Perſians do under 


theirs: for unto them it is death to fit in the 
King's chair, but unto thee it hath been life.“ M. 
Hurault, Diſc. of Policy, Sc. I. 2. c. 5. p. 243. 

2. Alphonſus, King of Arragon, Naples, and 
Sicily, as he paſſed through Campania, met by ac- 
cident with a muleteer, whoſe mule, overladen 
with corn, ſtuck in the mire; nor was he able, 
with all his-ſtrength, to deliver her thence. The 
muleteer beſought all that paſſed by to aſſiſt him; 
but in vain. At laſt the King himſelf diſmounted 
from his horſe, and was fo good a help to the poor 
man, that he freed his beaſt. When he knew it 
was the King, falling on his knees, he begged his 
pardon :* the King, with words of courteſy, dii- 
miſſed him. This may ſeem to be a thing of ſmall 


moment, yet hereby ſeveral people of Campania 


became reconciled tothe King. Lon. Theatr.p. 628. 
3. It 1s reported by Gualter Mapes, an old 
hiſtoriographer of ours; (who lived four hundred 


years ſince) that King Edward the F irſt, and Le- 
oline Prince of Wales, being at an interview near 


Auſt upon Severn, in Glouceſterſhire, and the 


Prince being ſent for, but refuſing to come, the 
King would needs go over to him; which Leoline 
perceiving, went up to the arms in water, and 
laying hold on the King's boat, would have carried 
the King out upon his ſhoulders : adding, © That 
his humility and wiſdom had triumphed over his 
pres and folly :” and thereupon was reconciled to 

im, and did him homage. Burton's Melanch. 


part 2. & 3. p. 307. Speed's Hiſt. 


3 


ſome of his followers ; it rained that day, and the 1 


4. Rudolphus Auſtriacus, anno 1273, was Lan 
of Alen One day he went out a hunting with 


way was dirty and uneven; when he chanced to meet 
a Prieſt, who was bearing on foot the ſacred Hot 
unto a ſick man thereabouts, as the laſt comfot 
he was capable of giving. The Earl was moved 
with this ſight ; and with ſome paſſion diſmounting 
from his horſe, What,“ ſaid he, “ ſhall ! ride 
on horſeback, while he that carries my Saviorr 


walks on foot ? It is certainly uncomely if not 


a profane thing, and therefore take this horte 
and get up.” It was his command as well as in. 
treaty : whereupon the Prieſt obeyed. The hum. 
ble Earl in the mean time followed to the houſe 
of the ſick on foot, and uncovered; and in the 
ſame manner accompanied him back from thence 
to his own houſe. The Prieſt, aſtoniſhed at the 
humility of ſo great a perſon, and inſpired from 
above, gave him his bleſſing at parting, and 
withal predicted the poſſeſſion of the empire to 
him and his poſterity ; which fell out accordingh. 
Lipſ. Monit, I. 1. c. 2. p. 17. 

5. Elizabetha was the daughter of the King of 
Hungary, and married to Lewis, the Landegrav: 
of Thurengia: yet in the midſt of riches and 
abundance, ſhe affected poverty and humilig. 
Sometimes, when ſhe remained at home with her 
maids, ſhe put on the meaneſt apparel : ſaying 
« That ſhe would never uſe any other ornament 
whenſoever the good and merciful Lord ſhoul! 
put her into a condition, wherein ſhe might more 
freely diſpoſe of herſelf.” When ſhe went t 
church her manner was to place herſelf amongt 
the poorer ſort of women. After the death of her 
huſband ſhe undertook a pilgrimage, wherein ſie 
gave to the poor and neceſſitous all that can! 
to her hands to diſpoſe of. She built an hoſpita 
and therein made herſelf an attendant upon tt 
ſick and the poor: and when by her father ſhe w. 
recalled into Hungary, ſhe refuſed to go, * 
ferring. this manner of life before the enjoy mentd 
a kingdom. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. J. 1. P. 83. 

6. It was obſerved of St. Bernard, of Clararal, 
that certain bright rays did ſeem to proceed from 
his eyes; which was thought. to proceed from f1 


great humility and preference of others to hill : 
If he ſaw a man in vile habit, he would far“ 
himſelf, This man bears his poverty with great! ; 
patience than you, Bernard?“ and beholding t 
in more coſtly attire, he would ſay, © Perhaps f 


under 


Nader theſe fine clothes there is a better man 
han Bernard is in his coarſe raiment. Thus a 


um that this devout perſon made uſe of, Zuing. 
beat. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 86. 

7. When Robert, the Norman, had refuſed the 
ingdom of Jeruſalem, the Princes proceeded to 
ake a ſecond choice: and that they might know 
She nature of the Princes the better, their ſervants 

Pere examined upon oath to confeſs their maſters 
Faults. The ſervants of Godfrey of Boulogne, pro- 
eſted their maſter's only fault was this, that, when 

Wnattins were done, he would ſtay fo long in the 
Fhurch to know of the prieſt the meaning of every 

mage and picture, that dinner at home was ſpoiled 

y his long tarrying.“ All admired that this man's 

Porſt vice ſhould be ſo great a virtue, and unani- 

mouſly choſe him their King. He accepted the 

place, but refuſed the ſolemnity thereof; ſaying, 

That he would not wear a crown of gold there, 

Frhere the Saviour of mankind had worn a crown 

pf thorns.” Fuller's Haly War, l. 2. c. 2. p. 44. 

Lali. Comp. Hiſt. Univerſ. Period. Germ. c. g. & 1. 
253. Jovii Elog. I. 1. p. 27. 

8. Upon the death of Pope Paul the Third, 
ne Cardinals being divided about the election; 
The Imperial part, which was the greatcſt, gave 
Their voice for Cardinal Pole; which being told 


Thooſe one that might be moſt for the glory of God 
nd good of the church.” Upon this ſtep, ſome 
Fat were no friends to Pole, and perhaps looked 
or the place themſelves if he were put off, laid 
any things to his charge: amongſt others, that 
e was not without ſufpicion of Lutheraniſm, nor 
W'ithour blemiſh of incontinence: but he cleared 
imſelf ſo handſomely, chat he was now more im- 
Portuned to take the. place than before. And 
ercfore one night the Cardinals came to him, 

Peing in bed, and {cnt lim in word, that, * They 
ne to adore him: fa circumſtance of the new 
ope's honour) but ke being awaked out of his 


was not a work of darkneſs; and therefore 
aured them to forbear till next day, and then do 
4 God ſhould put it into their minds.” But the 
lian Cardinals attributing this humility to a kind 
ſtupidity and Qoth in Pole, looked no more 
” Pter him; but the next day choſe Cardinal Mon- 
Ie 2 who was alterwards named Julius 
135 Id. 


dee 3 4 r 
: * opes, but could not: I mention this man 
"I 10. | 
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rue and holy humility was the conſtant colly- - 


bim, he diſabled himſelf, and wiſhed them “e to 


ep, and acquairited with it, made anſwer, „ That 


I have read of many that would have 
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as one who could have been Pope, but would not. 
Lloyd's State Worthies, p. 4.38. 

9. Ulpius Trajanus the Emperor, was a perſon 
of that rare affability and humility, that when his 
ſoldiers were wounded in any battle, he himſelf 
would go from tent to tent to viſit and take care 
of them; and when ſwaths and other cloths were 
wanting wherewithal to bind up their wounds, he 
did not ſpare his own linen, but tore them in 
pieces to make things neceſſary for the wounds of 


his ſoldiers : and being reproved for his too-much 


familiarity with his ſubjects; he anſwered, “ That 
he defired to be ſuch an Emperor to his ſubjects, 
as he would wiſh if he himſelf was a private man.“ 
Pezel. Mellific. Hiſt. tom, 2. p. 191. Imperial Hift. 
P. 144. 

10. Maud, daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
King of Scots, and wife to King Henry I. of 
England, was ſo affable, pious and humble, that 
ſhe conde ſcended to relieve the poor with her own 
hands, dreſs their ſores, and waſh their feet; and 
being reprimanded for it by a courtier, as not 
agreeable to her royal dignity, ſhe made this an- 
ſwer, «© That ſhe followed the example of our 
bleſſed Saviour, and the preſcripts of the goſpel; 
and that the brighteſt jewel in the crown of Ma- 
jeſty was affability and courteſy,” Veav. Fun. 
Mon. 

11. Dr. Hall, ſome time Biſhop of Norwich, 
was as humble and courteous, as learned and de- 


vout, and had all the qualifications of a good 


Biſhop in great perfection. He was accuſtomed 
to ſay, That he would ſuffer a thouſand wrongs, 
rather than be guilty of doing one. 
rather ſuffer a hundred, than return one, and en- 
dure many, rather than complain of one, or en- 
deavour to right himſelf by contending ; for he 
had always obſerved, that to contend with one's 
ſuperiors is fooliſh, with one's equals 1s dubious, 
and with one's inferiors mean- ſpirited and ſordid. 
Suits in law may be ſometimes neceſſary, but he 
had 'n:ed be more than man, that can manage 
them with inſtice and innocence.” Life of Biſbep 
Hall. 


CH AF. HAV; 


Of Counſel, and the Wiſdom ef ſeme Men therein. 


O man (they ſay) is wiſe at all hours; at 


wiſe enough to give ſuch counſel to themſelves as 
3 M the 


He would 


leaſt there are ſome hours wherein few are 
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the preſent emergency of their affairs may require. 
Being dulled by calamity, our inventions are too 
barren to yield us the means of our ſafety ; or 
elſe by precipitancy or partiality, we are apt to 


mifcarry in the conduct of our own buſineſs. In 


this caſe a cordial friend is of ſingular uſe : and 
if wiſe as well as faithful, may ſtand us in as 
much ſtead as if the oracle of Apollo was yet in 
being to be conſulted with. 

1. A certain Chaquen, that 1s, a Governor of a 
province in China (one of the moſt important 
employments in the kingdom), receiving of his 
viſits, after a few days were over, ſhut up his 
gates, and refuled to admit any further their viſits 


or buſineſs, pretending for his excuſe that he was 


fick. This being told, a certain Mandarine, a 


friend of his, began to be much troubled at it, 


and with much ado obtained leave to ſpeak with 
him. Being admitted, he gave him notice of the 
diſcontent in the city, by reaſon that buſineſs was 
not diſpatched; the other put him off with the 
ſame excuſe of his ſickneſs, * I fee no ſigns of 
it,” replied his friend, “but if your Lordſhip will 
be pleaſed to tell me the true cauſe, I will ſerve 
you in it to the utmoſt of my power, conformable 
to that affection I bear you in my heart.“ © Know, 


then,” replied the Governor, ** they have ſtolen the 
King's ſeal out of the cabinet where it uſed to be 


kept, leaving it locked as if it had not been 
touched; ſo that if T would give audience, I have 
not wherewithal to ſeal - diſpatches : if I diſcover 
my negligence in the loſs of the ſeal, I ſhall, as 
you know, loſe both my government and my 
lite“ The Mandarine perceiving how terrible 


the cauſe of his retirement was, made uſe of the 


quickneſs of his wit, and aſked him * If he had 
not an enemy in that city?“ He anſwered « Yes,” 
and that was a chief officer in the city, who of 
a long time had borne him a ſecret grudge : © A- 
way, then,” quoth the Mandarine, in great haſte ; 
«let your Lordſhip command that all your goods 
of worth be removed into the innermoſt part of 
the palace: let them ſet fire on the empty part, 
and call out for help to quench it: to which this 
officer mult of neceſſity repair with the firſt, it 
being one of the principal duties of his office. 
As ſoon as you ſee him amongſt the people, call 
out aloud to him, and confign to him the cabinet 


thus ſhut as it is, that it may be ſecured in his 


poſſeſſion from the danger of fire; for if it be he 


vVno hath cauſed the ſeal to be ſtolen, he will put 


it in its place again when he reſtores you the cabi. ; 
net; if it be not he, your Lordſhip muſt lay the fault 
on him for having ſo ill kept it, and you ſhall not 
only be freed of this danger, but alſo revenge] of i 
your enemy.” The Governor followed his coun. Wl 


ſel: and it ſucceeded fo well, that the next morg. 
ing after the night this fire was, the officer brougit Wl 
him the ſeal in the cabinet, both of them conceal. Wi 
ing each others fault, equally complying for the 
ſafety of both. Alvarez Semedo, Hiſt, of Ching, 
part 1. c. 4. p. 28. | 1 

2. Edward Norgate was very judicious in pie. 
tures, for which purpoſe he was employed in 
Italy to purchaſe ſome of the fineſt for the Earl 
of Arundel. Returning by Marſeilles he miſſed 
money he expected; and being there unknown to 
any perſon, he was obſerved by a French gen. 
tleman to walk in the exchange of that city many 
hours, every morni-g andevening, with ſwift feet 
and a fad face, forwards and backwards. To him 
the civil Frenchman addreſſed himſelf, deſiring to 
know the cauſe of his diſcontent ; and if it came 
within the compaſs of his power, he promiſed to 
help him with his beſt advice. Norgate commu. 
nicated his condition : to whom the other replied, 
«« Take I pray my counſel: I have taken notice of 
your walking more than twenty miles a day, in 
one furlong upwards and downwards ; and what 
is ſpent in needlefs going and returning, if laid 
out in progreſſive motion, would bring you into 
your own country, I will ſuit you, if agreeable, 
with a light habit, and furniſh you with compe- 
tent money for a footman.” Norgate very cheet- 
fully conſented, and footed it (being accommo- 
dated accordingly) through the body of France, 
being more than five hundred Engliſh miles, and 
ſo leiſurely with eaſe, ſafety and health, returned 
into England. Puller's Worthies, p. 161, in Can. 
bridgeſhire. | 

3. Bajazet the Firſt, when he had heard of tit 
frauds and injuries of his Cadies (fo they ca!l hte 
Turkiſh Judges), being exceedingly moved, con . 
manded them all before him at Neapolis: his i. 
tention was to incloſe them all in a houſe, caule!! 
to be ſet on fire, and ſo to conſume them all bo- 
gether therein. This was not unknown to Hallf 
Baſſa, a prudent Counſellor of his; who thereſot 
ſought and found out a way to appeaſe bin. 
Bajazet had an Ethiopick boy, very talkative, ! 
whom he took great delight. Hally having . 
ſtructed him in what he ſhould ſay, ſent him * 
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me Prince in a habit more gay than was uſual with 


thou art thus gallant contrary to thy cuſtom ?” 
« | am,” ſaid he, © departing from thee to the 


Emperor of Conſtantinople.” „ To him that is 


our enemy,” ſaid the Prince : what wilt thou do 
there?” «I go,” ſaid he, © to invite thence ſome 
old Monks and religious perſons to do juſtice 
amongſt us, ſince you will have all your Cadies 
to be ſlain.” „ But, my little Ethiop,“ ſaid he, 
« are they ſkilled in our laws?” Here Hally ſea- 
ſonably put in: They are not, my Lord; why 
therefore do you cut off thoſe that are?“ «© Why 
then,” ſaid he, * do they judge unjuſtly and cor- 


BS ruptly ?” „I will diſcover to my Lord the cauſe 


of it,“ ſaid Hally, „ Theſe our Judges have no 
ſtipend allowed them out of the publick : they 
therefore take ſome little rewards of ſome private 
perſons ; amend this, and you have reformed 
them.” The counſel pleaſed Bajazet: he gave 
them their lives, and commiſſioned Hally to ap- 
point what was fit for them; who decreed, and 
it afterwards remained in force,“ That every 
ſuch perſon as had an inheritance of ſo many 
= thouſand aſpers, ſhould, out of every thouſand, 
allow twenty to his Cady; and that for the inſtru- 
ments of marriage and ſuch contracts, he ſhould 
W have twenty more.“ So their poverty was relieved, 
Wand juſtice duly adminiſtered. Lipſ. Monit, I. 2. 
Wc. 9. p. 271. Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 207. 
4. Athenodorus the Philoſopher, was a familiar 
friend to Auguſtus the Roman Emperor; and 
Wbcing ſtricken in years, deſired his diſmiſſion from 
ee court, It was granted him at laſt, but not 
chout much importunity, When therefore he 
eme to take his leave, he left this good counſel 
ech the Emperor his Lord; that © before he ſaid 


Wc ſhould repeat to himſelf the twenty-four letters 
WP! the Greek alphabet :” this pauſe he preſcribed as 
W remedy againſt precipitate and over-haſty reſo- 
tions, which ſerve only to make way for a vain 
7 ind too late repentance. Lon. Theatr. p. 33. 
ri Opera, p. 851. I. de Ird. 

5. It was the wiſe countel of Pythagoras, Dig 
t up fire with a ſword;“ that is, „Provoke not 
berſon, already ſwolu with anger, by petulant and 
_ /pccchc.” WVieri Opera, p. 8 5 
—_ ©. Two young men of Syracuſe were ſo great 
MW 1 ends, that one of them being to go abroad, 

mended unto the other the care of his con- 
bine. The guardian, in the other's abſence, over- 
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him. What is the matter,“ ſaid Bajazet, “that 


did any ching of more than uſual! importance, 
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come with love and luſt, abuſed his charge: in 
revenge whereof, his friend at his return corrupted 
the other's wife; by which means there grew a 
great quarrel betwixt them; and the matter com- 
ing to the notice of the Senate, a wiſe Senator 
gave counſel to baniſh them both, leſt their pri- 
vate quarrel might breed ſome publick ſedition: 
but his counſel was neglected ; whereupon it fol- 
lowed, that the young men ranging themſelves on 
either ſide, made ſuch a tumult and civil war 
within the city, that the whole ſtate was over- 
thrown thereby. Fitzberb. of Pol. and Relig. part t. 
c. 7. Pp. 56. i | | 

7. When Francis the Firſt, Ring of France, 
was to march with his army into Italy, he con- 
ſulted with his Captains how to lead them over the 
Alps, whether this way or that way? At which 
tine Amaril (his fool) ſprang put of a corner 
where he ſat unſeen, and advifed them rather * to 
take care which way they ſhould bring their army 
back out of Italy again; for it is eaſy to engage 


in quarrels, but hard to be diſengaged from. 


52 


chem.“ Clark's Mirr. I. 54. p. 217. 

8. The Senate of Rome were met together in 
council, where they had a long and difficult debate 
about what ſhould be done with the city of Carthage. 
Cato the Elder, gave his opinion that it ſhould be 
utterly ſubverted and deſtroyed, that ſo Rome 
might be let in ſafety, and many of the Fathers 


agreed with him therein. Scipio Naſica then ſtood 


up ; „And,“ ſaid he, “ thoſe that are fo paſſio- 
nately bent upon the deſtruftion of Carthage, let 
them look to it, leſt the people of Rome, being 
freed from the fear of a rival and enemy abroad, 
they do not then fall into civil diſcords, which will 
be a far worſe evil than the former.“ This prudent 
perſon foreſaw what peace and plenty might do 
amongſt them to the corruption of their manners; 
and that, for want of the exerciſe of their virtue, 
there would follow the worſt of evils 


p. 113. Cel. Antig. Lef.27.c. 1. p. 1239. 
9. Three young men having long exerciſed 
themſelves in piracy, had thereby gotten together 


a great ſum of money, and then retired to a city 


where they might live with greater honeſty and 


ſafety; and becauſe they could not agree about the 


parting of thatinrhe getting of which they had been 


mutually concerned, by common conſent they put 


it into the hands of a banker, conditioning with him, 
by writing, that he ſhould not deliver out one 
penny thereof, unleſs in the preſence of all three. 


Soon 


: nor was he 
at all miſtaken in his opinion, Sadell, Ex. I. 4. c. 8. 
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Soon after one of the three, more crafty than the 
others, perſuaded the reſt that it was the ſafeſt way 
to build a houſe and buy ſome land, which ſhould 
be common with them; whereupon they gave order 
that their whole money ſhould be in readineſs upon 
their demand: and one day, when they were all 
riding out upon pleaſure, their crafty companion 
told them That fifty ducats was requiſite for the 
building of their houſe,” which they bid him receive 
of the banker, and as they rode by gave order to 
the banker to deliver him what he demanded. They 
rode on : and hedemanded and received their whole 
ſum, and laying it on his horſe rode quite away 
withit. They threatened the Banker to {ue him for 
their loſt money, as delivered in their abſence. He 
1n this ſtrait adviſed with Gellius Aretinus, a lawyer 
and a ſkilful man, who gave him this counſel ; to 
acknowledge that he had the money, and was ready 
to repay it according to their written agreement, 
in the. preſence of all three; wiſhing them to 
bring with them the third man, and they ſhould 
receive it. But as they heard no more of their 
companion, ſo neither did he of his ſuit. J. Text. 
Feriar. Hegerranar. c. 39. P. 182. Polychronic. 
fol. 111. 

10. Don Pedro Ronguillo, the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
dor, at his firſt audience of King James II. after the 
death of King Charles II. having obtained leave 
to ſpeak his mind freely, told that King, © That 
he ſaw ſeveral prieſts about his Majeſty that he 
knew would importune him to alter the eſtabliſhed 
religion in England ; but prayed him not to hear- 
ken to their advice, leſt his Majeſty ſhould repent 
it when it was too late to remedy it.“ But the 
good counſel running contrary to the King's de- 
ſigns, he was diſpleaſed at it, and with a little too 
much heat aſked the Ambaſſador, „Whether it 
was not cuſtomary in Spain to adviſe with their 
Confeſſors?“ «© Yes, Sir,” replied the Ambaſſador, 
« we do fo, and that's the reaſon our affairs ſucceed 
ſo ill.” Hiſt. England. NM | 

11. A ſtranger having publickly ſaid, © That 


he could teach Dionyſius, the Tyrant of Syracuſe, 


an infallible way to find out and diſcover all the 
conſpiracies his ſubjects ſhould contrive againſt him, 
if he would give him a good ſum of money for his 
pains ;” Dionyſius hearing of it, cauſed the man to 
be brought to him, that he might learn an art fo 
neceſlary to his preſervation: and having aſked him 
ce By what art he might make ſuch diſcoveries?” the 

fellow made anſwer, © That all the art he knew, 
was, that Dionyſus ſhould give him a talent, and 
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afterwards boaſt that he had received this great 
ſecret from him.” Dionyſius liked the invention, 
and accordingly cauſed ſix hundred crowns to be 
counted. out to him, and this ſerved as well to 
keep his enemies in awe, as if it had been real. 
Mont. Eſſays. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Subtilty and Prudence of ſome Men, in tl; 
Inveſtigation and Diſcovery of diffcult Matlers. 


T was the ſaying of one who was none of the 

meaneſt Philoſophers, that“ truth always lies 
at the bottom of a deep pit ; and that if we will en. 
Joy it, we muſt be at the pains to draw it up from 
thence ; and quickaeſs of apprehenſion, and ma- 
turity of judgment, are as the cord and pulley 
whereby this exploit is performed.“ 

1. A certain Judge in Spain, when a murder 
was committed, and divers that were ſuſpected of 
it brought before him, who all of them denied 
it; he cauſed them to bare their breaſts, and laid 
his hand upon their hearts, when having found that 
the heart of one of them had greater trembling and 
palpitation than any of the reſt, making thence 1 
conjecture ; * Thou,” ſaid he, © art the author of 
this murder,” The other, conſcious to himſelf of 
the crime, immediately confeſſed it, and was 
accordingly led to a deſerved puniſhment. Ln, 
Theatr. p. 834. 

2. Camerarius tells out of Cedrenus, that the 

ueen of Sheba, when ſhe ſaw that Solomon had 
expounded all her hardeſt riddles, cauſed one day 
certain young boys and girls, apparelled all alike, 
to be brought and ſet before the King, (none being 
able, by their faces and looks, to diſcern the one 
ſex from the other) to the end that therein ſhi 
might have further trial of King Solomon's wi: 
dom. He knowing the Queen's intent, preſent! 
made ſome water to be brought in a great baſon 
bidding them all to waſh their faces: by this device 
he eafily diſcerned the males from the females, for 
the boys rubbed their faces hard and luſtily, bit 
the girls, being ſhamed-faced, did ſcarce touch 
theirs with their fingers ends, Camer, Oper. Sil. 


ei. rent, Tt. Co . . 


3. The Emperor Galba (when two perſons con- 


tended about the property of an ox, and the pls 


was ſo doubtful on both ſides that no man cov! 


determine to which of them the ox did of right be⸗ 
a ong 
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eg; ordered that the ox in queſtion ſhould be led 
oa pond of water (Where he had before- time uſed 
drink) with his eyes blind- folded, and decreed 

at his cover being taken off, to which of the two 
en's houſes he ſhould firſt betake himſelf, that per- 
Wn ſhould be judged the rightful owner. Suet. 


7. c. 7. P. 274. Lip). Monit. l. 2. c. 9. P. 259. 
4. Rodol phus Auſtriacus, the Emperor, was at 


orimberg intent upon the public affairs of the 


mpire, when a merchant preſented himſelf before 
im, imploring his juſtice upon an inn-keeper well 
W own; who, as he ſaid, had cheated him of two 
W..ndred marks of ſilver, which, having depoſited 
his hands, he had impudently denied the receipt 
c ſuch ſum, and did injuriouſly detain it. The 
Emperor demanded what evidence he had of the 
W-uth of what he had ſpoken ? who replied, (as tis 
dual in ſuch caſes) “ that he had no other beſides 
Winſelf:” the Emperor therefore conſidering the 
ing, apprehended that ſome ſubtilty muſt be 
ed to find out the truth of the buſineſs. He in- 
ares, What manner of bag it waswherein he pre- 
Ended the money was delivered?“ He deſcribed 
De ſhape, colour, and other particulars of it. The 
Emperor then commanded him to withdraw into 
We next room, and there to attend. It was his pur- 
Boſc to ſend for the inn-keeper ; but fortune diſpo- 
d it otherwiſe and more commodiouſlly ; for the 
Pief men of the city, as tis uſual, came to preſent 
Id wait upon the Emperor, amongſt whom was 
Wis fraudulent hoſt. The Emperor knew him be- 
Pre, and (as he was very courteous) in a jeſting 
Wy, aid to him, © You have a handſome har, 
Way give it me, and let us change.” The other 
Ws proud of the honour, and readily preſented the 
Wt. The Emperor retired a while, as if he was 
ed off by public buſineſs, and ſends a truſty and 
ES -known inhabitant of the ſame city to the wife 
dhe inn-keeper, and ordered him to ſay, Your 
band defires you would ſend him ſuch a bag of 
Woncy, for he has ſpecial occaſion for it, and by 
Ws token, that this is his hat.“ The woman de- 
ered the money without ſcruple, and the meſſen- 

= turned with it to the Emperor, who then 
ed the merchant, ſhewed him the bag, and 
ed him if he knew it: the man owned it with joy; 
Emperor then called in the hoſt. And,” 
be, © This man complains of you, and accuſes 
ot perfidiouſneſs, what ſay you?“ The other 
dy told him, “That his acouſer lied or was mad, 
- that he had never any buſineſs with him.“ The 
W-- POO” Produced the bag, at the ſight of which 


. 
* 
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the hoſt was confounded, his confidence and ton gue 


failed him, and he confeſſed the whole: the mer- 


chant received the money ; the hoſt, together with 
the infamy, a conſiderable damage (for beſides 
reſtitution, the E.mperor fined him a good round 
ſum). Rodolphus was extolled for it, and the fame 
of this action ſpread itſelf through all Germany, 
Lipſ. Monit. J. 2. c. 9. p. 259, 260. 

5. A Roman Lady, left a widow by the death of 
her huſband, had a ſon born of this marriage 
ſecretly ſtolen from her, and in ſervitude bred up 
in another province: where being grown up to a 
young man, he had notice that he was the ſon of a 
lady in Rome, and was told the place of her abode; 
which cauſed him to go to Rome with a purpoſe to 
make himſelf known to her, which he did by evi- 
dent tokens, ſo that the mother received him in her 
houſe, with joy and tears for the recovery of her 
loſs, .She was at this time betrothed to a man, who 
often promiſed her marriage, yet hever accom- 
pliſhed it; and this lover was then abſent, detained 
by urgent affairs from Rome. At the end of 


thirty days he returned, and finding this new gueſt * 


in her houſe, demanded who he was? the freely 
anſwered © he was her ſon:“ but he plainly told 
her, that © if ſhe ſent not away this found child from 
her lodging, ſhe ſhould never have any ſhare in his 


affection.“ The unhappy woman furprized with 


love, to ſerve his paſſion renounced her own child, 
and baniſhed him from her houſe. The young 
man haſtened to require juſtice of King 'Theodo- 
rick, The King ſent for the Lady, who ſtoutly de- 
nied all the pretenſions of this young man, ſaying 
« he was an ungrateful impoſtor, who, not content 
in having received charity in her houſe, would necds 
challenge the inheritance of a child.” The ſon, 
on the other ſide, gave aſſurance ſhe had acknow- 
ledged him for her own, and in a very lively man- 
ner repreſented all the proofs which paſſion and in- 
tereſt put into his mouth. The king founded all 


paſſages to enter into the heart of the lady, and 


aſked her“ whether ſhe was not reſolved to 
marry again?” ſhe anſwered, „That if ſhe met 
with a man ſuitable for her, ſhe would do what God 
ſhovld inſpire her.“ The king replied, ** Behold 
him here: ſince you have lodged this gueſt thirty 


days in your houſe, and have acknowledged him 


ſo freely, what is the cauſe you may not marry 
him?” She anſwered, © he had not any eſtate, and 
that ſhe herſelf was worth a thouſand crowns,” 
which was great riches in thoſe times. Well,“ 
ſaid Theodorick, “I will give this young man as 
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much for his marriage, on this condition, that you 
ſhall marry him.“ She, much amazed, began to 
look pale, bluſh, and tremble, ſeeking to excuſe 
herſelf, but faultering in her ſpeech. The King, to 
affright her more, © {wore deeply ſhe ſhould marry 
him preſently, or tell the lawful cauſe of impedi- 
ment.” The r woman, condemned by the 
voice of nature, which cried in her heart, and hav- 

- Ing horror of the crime propoſed to her, caſt her- 
ſelf at the King's feet, with tears confeſſing her 
diſſimulation and misfortunes, Then,” ſaid the 
King, “ are not you a miſerable woman, to re- 
nounce your own blood for a villain who hath de- 
ceived you ? get you to your houſe, forſake thoſe 
fond affections, and live in the condition of a good 
widow, taking unto you ſuch ſupport from your 
ſon, as he by nature ought to afford you.” Caufin. 
Holy Court, tom. 2. 4. p. 285. 

6. About the third year of King James, a 
ſtrange fancy poſſeſſed the brains of a phyſician, 
one Richard Haidock, of New College in Oxford, 
who pretended to preach at night in his ſleep; and 
though he were called aloud, or ſtirred and pulled 

by the hands or feet, yet would he make no ſhew 
of either hearing or feeling, and this he did often 
in the preſence of many honourable perſons that 
came to hear him ; ſo that in a ſhort time his fame 
was ſpread through the land, by the name of the 
Sleeping Preacher, At length the King com- 
manded him to be brought to the Court, where 


his Majeſty ſat up moſt part of the night to attend 


the event; when at laſt Haidock making a ſhew to 
be aſleep, began to pray; then taking a text, 
made his diviſion, applying it to his purpoſe ; for 


in his preaching, his uſe was to inveigh againſt 
the Pope, againſt the croſs in baptiſm, and aginſt 


the laſt canons of the church of England; and 
having ended his ſermon, ſeemed to continue 


_ fleeping. His Majeſty having well obſerved the 


manner of his carriage, after a few days called the 
{aid Haidock before him, and in conference with 
him, * indeed he had an admirable ſagacity in 
the diſcovery of fictions) made him conſefs that all 
he did was but impoſture, and thereupon to fall 
upon his knees and aſk forgiveneſs; which the 
King granted, upon condition, that in all places he 
ſhould openly acknowledge his offence, becauſe 
many were brought into a belief, that his nightly 


preaching was either by inſpiration or by viſion. 


Baker's Chr. p. 590, 591. Stow's Annals, p. 863. 
7. Joſephus relates, there was a young Jew bred 


at Sydon with a freed-man of a Roman citizen, 


indubitable and lawful heir of the kingdom.” TM 


who having ſome reſemblance of Alexander t, jan 

ſon of Herod, whom the father had cruelly put 
death, feigned he was the ſame Alexander, ſayin, Wl 
te Thoſe to whom Herod had recommended this ba. 
barous execution, conceived ſuch horror at it, thy iſ 
they reſolved to ſave him, and to conceal him til 
after the death of his father, in which time he x. 
mained at Sydon, and now was come, as from th; a: 
gates of death, to demand his right, as being th: Wn 


impoſtor had gained a ſubtle fellow, a ſervant off 
Herod's houſehold, who taught him all the pari.# 
culars of the court; the people embraced this fa 
Alexander as a man returned back from the oth: 
world. When he ſaw himſelf ſtrong in credit an 
coin, he was ſo confident as to go to Rome, t 
queſtion the crown againſt Herod's other ſons, H: 
preſented himſelf before Auguſtus Cæſar, the dil 
tributer of crowns, beſeeching him to © pity a for. 
tune ſo wretched, and a oe King, who three 
himſelf at his feet, at the ſanctuary of juſtice ad 
mercy.” Every one ſeemed already to favour him; 
but Auguſtus, a monarch very penetrating, per. 
ceiving this man taſted not of a Prince, for takin 
him by the hand he found the ſkin rough, as har. 
ing exerciſed ſervile labours; the Emperor drey 
him aſide, faying, Content thyſelf to have hither. 
to abuſed all the world; but know thou art non 
before Auguſtus. I will pardon thee on condition 
thou doſt diſcover the truth of this matter; but i Wa 
thou lieſt in any point, thou art utterly lot” 8 
The man was ſo amazed with the luſtre of ſuc 
Majeſty, that proſtrating himſelf at his feet, & 
began to confeſs all the impoſture ; which dom 
the Emperor, perceiving he was none of the mol 
daring impoſtors, ſaved his life, but condemn 
him to the gallies. The tutor of this count 
feit being obſerved by the Emperor to be ol 
ſpirit more crafty, and accuſtomed to evil pH 
tices, was ordered ſpeedily to be put to dea 
Joſepb. Ant. I. 17 c. 14. p. 460. Lip/. Monit. |. 
c. 5. p. 191. Max. 11. p. 398. = 
8. Hiero, King of the Syracuſans in Sich 
had cauſed to be made a crown of gold of a vo- 
derful weight, to be offered as a tribute to h 
gods for his good ſucceſs in the war, In de 
making whereof, the goldſmith fraudulently o 
out a certain portion of gold, and put in ſihe BR 
ſo that there was nothing abated of the full weig% 1 
although much of the value diminiſhed. 10 
came at length to be ſpoken of, and the K's ne 
was much moved; and being deſirous to it) . 
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truth without breaking of the crown, propoſed the 
WT doubt to Archimedes, unto whoſe wit nothing 
I W ſcemed impoſſible. He could not preſently anſwer 
it, but hoped to deviſe ſome policy to detect the 
WT fraud. Muſing therefore upon it, as he chanced 
W to enter a bath full of water, he obſerved, that 
as his body entered the bath, the water did run 
over. Whereupon his ready wit, from ſmall ef- 
fects collecting greater matters, conceived by and 
by, a way of ſolution to the King's queſtion; and 
therefore rejoicing exceedingly, forgot that he was 
naked, and ſo ran home, crying as he ran, © I 
have found it, I have found it!” He then cauſed 
two maſly pieces, one of gold, and another of 
filver, to be prepared of the ſame weight that the 
crown was made of: and conſidering that gold is 
of a heavier nature than ſilver, therefore gold of 
like weight with ſilver muſt needs take up leſs 
room, by reaſon of its more compact and ſolid 
ſubſtance. He was aſſured, that putting the maſs 
of gold into a veſſel brim-full of water, there 
would not ſo much water run our, as when he 
& ſhould put in the ſilver mals of like weight; 
W whereof he tried both, and noted not only the 
quantities of water at each time, but alſo the dif- 
ference or exceſs of the one above the other : 
W whereby he learned what proportion in bulk is 
betwixt gold and ſilver of equal weight; and then 
putting the crown itſelf into the water brim full 
as it was before, marked how much the water 
did run out then: and comparing it with the water 
nnn out when the gold was put in, noted how much 
it did exceed that; and likewiſe comparing it with 
e water that run out when the filver was put in, 
marked how much it was leſs than that; and by 
tboſe proportions, found the juſt quantity of gold 
hat was ſtolen from the crown, and how much 
fer was put in inſtead of it. By the which, ever 
WE ſince, the proportions of metals one to another 
Ic tried and found. Treaſur. of Times, l. 7. 
7.5. 667. 
= 9. Praxiteles, that famous artiſt in the making 
ot ſtatues, had promiſed Phryne, a beautiful cour- 
ezan, the choice of all the pieces in his ſhop, to 
kc thence ſome ſuch ſingle ſtatue as ſhould 
= be moſt plealing to her; but ſhe not knowing 
1 Which was moſt valuable, deviſed this artifice to 
= be ſatisfied therein. She cauſed one to come in as 
—_ 2c haſte, and to tell Praxiteles that his ſhop 
"oY * on fire. He, ſtartled at the news, cried out, “ Is 
"nl g e Cupid and the Satyr fafe ?” By this ſubrilty, 
bound out wherein the artiſt himſelf believed 
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he had expreſſed the moſt ſkill, and thereupon ſhe 
choſe the Cupid. Zuing Theat. vol. 3. J. 3. 
p. 697. Pauſan. in Atticis. 

10. When the Duke of Oſſuna was Viceroy of 
Sicily, there died a great rich Duke, who left but 
one ſon, whom, with his whole eſtate, he bequeath- 
to the care of the Jeſuits; and the words of the 
will were, When he is paſt his minority ( Darete 
al mio Figlivolo quelque voi volute ) you ſhall give 
my ſon what you will.” It ſeems the Jeſuits took 
to themſelves two parts of three of the eſtate, 
and gave the reſt to the heir. The young Duke 
complaining to the Duke of Oſſuna, then Viceroy, 
he commanded the Jeſuits to appear before him. 
He aſked them“ how much of the eſtate they 
would have?” they anſwered, * Two parts of three, 
which they had almoſt employed already to build 
monaſteries, and an hoſpital to erect particular 
altars and maſſes, to ſing dirges and refrigeriums 
for the ſoul of the deceaſed Duke.” Hereupon 
the Duke of Oſſuna cauſed the will to be pro- 
duced, and found therein the words afore recited ; 
When he is paſt his minority, you ſhall give 
my ſon of my eſtate what you will.” Then he 
told the Jeſuits, © You mult, by virtue and tenor 
of theſe words, give what you w- to the ſon, 
which by your own confeſſion is two parts of 


three,“ and ſo he determined the buſineſs. 


Howes Epiſt. vol. 1. 3. Epiſt. 36. p. 98. 

11. A poor man in Paris being very hungry, 
ſtaid ſo long in a cook's ſhop, who was diſhing 
up meat, till his ſtomach was ſatisfied with only 
the ſmell thereof. The choleri-k cook demand- 
ed'of him to pay for his breakfaſt. The poor man 
denied it: and the controverſy was referred to the 
deciding of the next man that ſhould paſs by, who 
chanced to be the moſt notorious ideot in the 
whole city, He, on the relation of the matter, 
determined that the poor man's money ſhould be 
put betwixt two empty diſhes, and the cook ſhould 
be recompenſed with the gingling of the poor 


man's money, as he was-fatisfied with the ſmell 


of the cook's meat; and this is affirmed by cre- 
dible writers as no fable, but an undoubted truth. 
Fuller's Holy State, J. 3. c. 12. p. 170. 

12. Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus, daily lan- 
guiſhed and waſted away under a diſeaſe, whereof 
the cauſe was uncertain, to the great trouble and 
affliction of his father; who therefore ſent for 
Eraſiſtratus, a famous phyſician, to attend the care 
of his beloved ſon. The phyſician addreſſing him- 
ſelf with the utmoſt dexterity to find out the 1 
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of his infirmity, perceived it was rather from the 
trouble of his mind, than any effect of his con- 
ſtitution. E | 
with to make any ſuch acknowledgment. By fre- 
quent feeling of his pulſe, he obſerved it to beat 
with more vigour-and ſtrength at the naming or 
preſence of Stratonica, who was the beloved con- 
cubine of his father. Having made this diſcovery, 
and knowing the Prince would rather die than con- 
feſs ſo dangerous a love, he took this courſe. He 
told Seleucus, that his ſon was a dead man: 
« For,” ſaid he, © he languiſhes for the love of my 
wife.“ And what,” ſaid Seleucus, © have I 
merited ſo little at thy hands, that thou wilt have 
no reſpect to the love of the young man?“ 
Would you,” ſaid Erafiſtratus, “ be content to 
ſerve the love of another in that manner?“ <<] 
would the gods,” ſaid Seleucus, “ would turn his 
love towards my. dearelt Stratonica.“ * Well,” 
iaid Eraſiſtratus, “ you are his father, and may be 
his phyſician,” Seleucus gave Stratonicato Antio- 
chus, and ſixty thoufand crowns as a reward to the 
prudent phyſician. Camer. Oper. Subci/. Cent. 1. 
6. 4. p. 50. Plut. in Demetrio, p. 907. Pezel. 
Mellific. tom. I. p. 435. n 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the liberal and bountiful Diſpoſition of divers great 
LE Perſons... | 


HAT is Tully's ſaying, Nihil habet fortuna 
magna majus, quam ut poſſit, nec natura bona 
melius quam ut velit, bene facere quam plurimis. ec A 
great fortune hath nothing greater in it, than that 


it is able; and a good nature, hath nothing better 


in it, than that it is willing to do good to many.” 
In the examples that follow, the reader may find a 
happy conſpiracy of great fortunes and good 
natures; ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, no leſs willin 
than they were able to do good, who diſperſed 
their bounties as liberally as the ſun doth his 
beams, ſuch was 


1. Gillias, a citizen of Agrigentum, poſſeſſed 


(as I may ſay) the very bowels of liberality itſelf. 
He was a perſon of extraordinary wealth, but the 


riches of his mind excelled the great plenty of his 


eſtate, and he was ever more intent upon the lay- 
ing out, than the gathering up of money; inſo- 
, much that his houſe was deſervedly looked upon 


als the ſhop of munificence. There it was that mo- 
numents for public uſes were framed, delightful 


But the Prince could not be prevailed. 


ſhews preſented to the people, with magnificen; |» 
feaſts prepared for their entertainment; the ſcarcity 
of proviſion in dear years were ſupplied fron | 
thence; and whereas theſe charitiesextended to a 
in general, he relieved the poverty of particu 
perſons, gave dowries to poor virgins, entertain*d Þ 


"ſtrangers not only in his city, but alſo in hi, 


country houſes; and ſent them away with pre. 
ſents. At one time he received and clothe 509 
Gelenſian Knights, that by tempeſt were driven 
upon his poſſeſſions; to make ſhort, he ſecmcd 
rather the boſpm of good fortune, than any mortal 
man: whatever Gillias poſſeſſed was as the common 


patrimony; and therefore not only the citizens cf | 


his own city, but all perſons in the country about 
him, did continually. put up prayers, and offer Þ 
vows for the continuance of his life and health, Þ 
Val Max. J. 4. c. 8. p. 24. Cauſ. H. C. lein. 1, 


J. Ns. 


2. Francis Ruſſel, ſecond Earl of Bedford ot 


that ſirname, was ſo bountiful to the poor, that 


Queen Elizabeth would merrily complain of him, 
* that he made all the beggars:” And ture,” 
ſaith my author, © it is more honourable for noble. 
men to make beggars by their liberality than b 
their oppreſſion. Ful. Hol State, p. 297. 

3. When Porſenna, King of Hetruria, had be- 
ſieged Rome, there was a great ſcarcity and dearth 
in the city; but having made peace with them 
upon reaſonable terms, he commanded, that of hs 
whole army not a man ſhould carry any thing Þ 
from his tent, but only his arms; and ſo left his Þ 
whole camp, with all ſorts of proviſions, and in- 
finite riches, as a free gift to the Romans FI 
in Publicola, p. 107. Fulgoſ. J. 4. cap. 8. p. 545. 
4. Sir Julius Cæſar Knight, was Chancellor ot 
the Dutchy of Lancaſter, ſworn Privy Counſellot 
1607, and afterwards Maſter of the Rolls: a per, 
ſon of prodigious bounty to all of worth or wait, 
ſo that he might ſeem to be Almoner General ct 
the nation. The ſtory is well known of a gentle. 
man, who once borrowing his coach (which was 
as well known to the poor people as any hoſpiti 
in England), was ſo ſurrounded with begga's !! 
London, that it coſt him all the money in 

urſe to ſatisfy. their importunity; ſo that be 
might have hired twenty coaches on the ſame 
terms. Full. Woribies, p. 179. Middleſex. 

3. Tigranes, King of Armenia, being fined Of 
Pompey at fix, thouſand talents; not only ver 
readily laid down that ſum, but added of his O 
accord, to every Roman ſoldier in Pompey 5 army 


fifty drachms of filver,one thouſand drachms to each 
| Captain 
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ent. Heyl. Coſmog. p. 798. 

7 1 — King er Bu ute, had built a ſhip of 
Ja mighty bulk, and adorned it with great magnifi- 
Wcence ; upon which an epigram was made by 
W archimelus a poet; it was witty and ſhort, conſiſt- 


ing bur of eighteen verſes: but the King was fo 


delighted therewith, that as a reward for his pains, 
Whe ſent him, from Sicily to Athens; one thouſand 
meaſures of wheat; cauſing it allo to be laid down 


Wprincely bounty, if we conſider the colt of furniſh- 


ng out of the ſhips and perſons therein, together 


Wwith their going and return. Lipf. Monit. I. 2.c. 17, 
7 : 9. 8. | | 

＋ by Cimon the Athenian, being arrived to 
mighty riches by his wars againſt the Barbarians, 
Wcauſed all the walls and fences about his lands 


e relieved at his houſe, with meat and drink, as 
Nie cauſed thoſe of his retinue to exchange their 


Wones of ſuch as they met in poor habits, provided 
hey were otherwiſe worthy perſons ; and ſome- 


times they gave putſes of money to ſuch as were 


In want, if they were known to be men of merit. 


This procedure of his, occaſioned one Leontinus 


Porgias to ſay of him, That Cimon had pro- 
vided himfelf of riches that he might uſe them; 
nd that the uſe he put them to was to produce. 
im honour and glory.” Fulgoſ. I. 4. c. 8. p. 544. 


8 


pot very praiſe-worthy in other parts of his life, was 

et lo delighted with thoſe elegant verſes of Oppi- 
us, which we yet ſee dedicated to him, that he 
ommanded the poet ſhould be allowed out of his 
eaſury a crown for every verſe, (“ that is two of 
urs,“ ſaich Lipſius) and if we go about to number 
es verſes, we ſhall find it a prodigious liberality. 
. Monit, I. c. 17. p. 411. Camer. Oper. Subci/. 
ent. 1. c. 4. P. 49. Nh | 

== 5% Diocleſian the Emperor aſſigned unto Eu- 
cus the Rnetorician, who alſo was the profeſ- 
or of his art in the ſchool at Auguſtodunum ; 
s leſs than the ſum of fifteen thouſand Philip- 
| | 3 picks. Lipſ. Moni t. I. 2. c. 17. P. 411. 
a0. Alexander the Great was perhaps in no- 
5 be kalng greater than in his princely liberality. When 
—- No. belought his aſſiſtance, in making a dowry 


ES el Dug - 
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n the port of the Pyreum, at his own charge. A 


to be beaten down and removed, that all might 
Wreely carry from thence whatſoever they pleaſed. 


any poor as came thither : when he went abroad, 


new and coftly garments for the torn and ragged 


=P bell. Ex. I. 8. c. 2. p. 424. Plut, in Cimone, p. 484. 
8. Antonius Caracalla the Emperor, though 
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9 Captain, and to every Tribune or Colonel, a ta- for his daughter, he ordered 5o talents to be gi- 


ven him. Perillus anſwered, © Ten were fuficient, 
Though,“ ſaid he, “ they may ſuffice him that is to 
receive, they are yet too ſparing for him that is to 
give.“ Another time he had commanded his Stew- 
ard to give Anaxarchus, the philoſopher, as much 
as he ſhould defire ; and when he demanded an hun- 
dred talents, the Steward not daring to part with 
ſuch a ſum without acquainting the King himſelf; 
his reply was, That Anaxarchus knew he had 
ſuch a friend, as both could and would confer that 
and a far greater ſum upon him.” Beholding 
once a muleteer taking upon his own ſhoulders 
his mule's burden, that was laden with gold, and 


not able to carry it any farther; and perceiving 


him alfo to fail under the weight of it; That,“ 
ſaid he, * thy burthen may ſeem leſs grievous to 
thee ; take to thy own tent that gold which thou 
carrieſt, which, from this hour, I will ſhall be 
thine own.“ Fulgof. J. 4. c. 8. p. 538. 

11. Ptolemeus Philadelphus, King of Egypt, 
had taken care that the Jewiſh law, by the per- 
muſſion of Eleazar the High Prieſt, ſhould be 
tranſlated out of the Hebrew into the Greek lan- 
guage; and that the interpreters of it might have 


an agreeable reward for their pains, he, of his 


own accord, ſent a mighty ſum of gold as a pre- 
ſent to the temple of Jeruſalem ; and not only fo, 
but having ſought'out all thoſe that were of the 
Jewiſh nation, and were made priſoners in the 


wars of his predeceſſors, though the number of 


them amounted to an hundred thouſand, yet he 


ranſomed them from their Lords at his own charge, 


and ſent them away with their liberty, and that 
without the injury of his own people, paying as 
the price of their ranſom four hundred and ſixty 
talents, Fulgof. I. 4. c. 8. p. 539. Lon. Annat. 
tom. 1. f. 34. | 

12. Richard, King of England, at a royal feaſt 
of his, having obſerved two Knights who were diſ- 
courling together, and attentively viewing ſome 
veſſels of gold that ſtood on the cupboard, he 
drew near to them, and demanded what they con- 
ferred ſo earneſtly about. We were ſaying,” ſaid 
one of them, that we ſhould both of us be ſuffi- 
ciently rich and contented, if we had only two of 
thoſe goblets that ſtand there in our poſſeſſion.” 
The King ſmiling, told them they ſhould not de- 
part unſatisfied upon that account, and that he 
gave the two veſſels they deſired : but in regard 
the graving of them was ſuch as it would be ſome 
pity to have the work of an excellent artiſt de- 


30 ſtroyed, 
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ſtroyed, he commanded they ſhould be weighed 
in his preſence ; and it being found that the value 
of them amounted to twelve thouſand crowns, he 
ordered they ſhould receive ſo much in money in 
the lieu of the veſſels themſelves. Fulgo/. J. 4. c. 8. 
P. 548, 549. | * 

13. Pope Alexander the fifth was ſo bountiful 
to perſons of merit and virtue, and ſo very mag- 
nificent in works of publick uſe, that he uſed to 
ſay amongſt his familiar friends, That he had 
been formerly a rich Biſhop and a poor Cardinal; 
but that now, being advanced to the papacy, he 
was almoſt reduced to abſolute beggary.“ Fulgeſ. 
J. 4. c. 8. P. 554, 555: 

14. Sarizanarus was the author of that Hexa- 
ſtick which was made of the famous city of 
Venice. 


Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis, 
Stare Urbem & t0ti ponere Jura mari, 

Nunc mibi Taorpeias quantumvis Jupiter Arces 
Objice, & illa tui mania Martis, ait, | 

Sic pelago Tibrim prefers, Urbem aſpice utramque, 
Illam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe Deos. | 


The poet had ſmall reaſon to repent of his inge- 
nuity, for as a reward of his pains he had aſſigned 
him out of the publick treaſury of that ſtate, an 
hundred zecchins for every one of thoſe verſes, 
which amounts to three hundred pounds of our 
money. Howel's Ep. vol. 1. 2. ep. 36. P. 59. 
15. When Henry of Lancaſter, ſurnamed the 
Good Earl of Darby, had taken Bigerac in Gaſ- 
coign, anno 1341, he gave and granted to every 
ſoldier the houle which every one ſhould ſeize firſt 
upon, with all therein. A certain ſoldier of his 


broke into a Mint-maſter's houſe, where he found 


ſo great a mats of money, that, amazed therewith 


as a prey greater than his deſert or deſire, he ac- 
quainted the Ear]; who, with a liberal mind, an- 


ſwered, “It is not for my ſtate to play boys play, 


to give and take: take thou the money if it were 


thrice as much.“ Cambd. Remains, p. 210. Speed's 


Hit. p. 592. | 


16. At the battle of Poitiers, James Lord 
Audley was broughtto the Black Prince in a litter 
molt grievouſly wounded, for he had behaved 
himſelf with great valour that day : to whom the 
Prince, with due commendations, gave for his 


good ſervice four hundred marks of yearly reve- 


nues; with which returning to his tent, he gave it as 


well he might; for Nicocles, King of Cyprus 


frankly to his four Eſquires that attended him in vered, ſhe commanded the Poet to proceed 1 
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the battle. When the Prince was informed, doubt. 


ing that his gift was contemned as too little for { 


eminent a ſervice; the Lord Audley ſatisfied hin 
with this anſwer: “I muſt do for them who de. 
ſerve well of me; theſe, my Eſquires, ſaved m 
life amidſt the enemies : and, God be thanked, | 
have ſufficient revenues left by my anceſtors to 
maintain me in your ſervice.” Whereupon the 
Prince, praiſing his prudence and liberality, con} 
firmed his gift made to his Eſquires; and aſſigned 
him moreover to the amount of fix hundred mark; 
in England. Camb. Remains, p. 209. Grafton, 
vol. 2. Þ. 299. ; | 

17. King Canute gave great jewels to Win. 
cheſter church, whereof one is reported to be x 
croſs, worth as much as the whole revenue of 
England amounted to in a year: and unto Co. 
ventry he gave the arm of St. Auguſtine, which 
he bought at Papia for an hundred talents of 
ſilver and one of gold. Speed's Hift. p. 402, 

18. Clodoveus, ſonof Dagobert, King of France, 
in a great dearth, cauſed the church of St. Dennis, 
which his father had covered with plates of ſilver, 
to be covered with lead, and the filver given to 
the relief of the poor. Fabian. Hiſt. p. 151. 

19. Iſocrates, the ſon of Theodorus, the rheto. 
rician, kept a ſchool, where he taught rhetorick to 
an hundred ſcholars, at the rate of one hundred 
drachms of ſilver each. He was very rich, and 


who was the ſon of Evagoras, gave him at once 
the ſum of twenty talents of ſilver for only one 
oration which he dedicated unto him. Plat. Meral. 
J. de Decem. Orator. p. 924. 

20. The Poet Virgil repeated unto Auguſtus 
Cæſar three books of his Aneids, the ſecond, 
fourth and ſixth; the latter of theſe chiefly upon i 
the account of Octavia, ſiſter to Auguſtus, ani 
mother of Marcellus, whom Auguſtus had adopted 
but he died in the eighteenth year of his age 
Octavia being preſent at this repetition, when Vi 
gil came to theſe verſes at the latter end of thc 
ſixth book, wherein he deſcribes the mourning for 
Marcellus in this manner : 


Heu miſerande puer, fi qua fata aſpera 7unpdi 
Tu Marcellus eris 


Alas! poor youth, if fates will ſuffer tne 
To ſee the light, thou ſhalt Marcellus be. 
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Octavia ſwooned away: and when ſhe was reco- 
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arther, appointing him ten ſeſterces for every 
erſe he had repeated, which were. in number 


i twellty- one. SO that, by the bounty of this Prin- 
WE ceſs, Virgil received for a few verſes above the 
ſum of fifty thouſand crowns. Camer, Oper. Subciſ. 


F cent. I. C. 4. P. 49+ 
| ; oe CET A F. XXVII. 
Of the Pious Works and Charitable Gifts of ſome Men, 


2 profeſſors of the Goſpel are generally 
charged by the Roman Catholics as barren and 


been performed in the times of the Goſpel, than 


W they can ſhew to have been done in the like time 


in Popery ; eſpecially ſince the public oppoſition 
of that religion, which began about two hundred 
and fifty years ſince (reckoning from the times of 
John Wickliffe), or in twice the time immediately 
before. To make good this, he hath drawn out a 
golden catalogue of perſons piouſſy and charitably 
devoted, together with their works; out of which 


gr cmarkable to put under this head: only craving 
eeave to begin with one or two, beyond the compaſs 
f his preſcribed time, which I have met with 
Wl ſewhere, | | 
| 1. In the reign of King Henry the Fourth, the 
not deſervedly famous for works of piety was 
SV iilam Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter. His 
e work was the building of a chapel at Tich- 
eld, where his father and mother, and ſiſter 
= crrot were buried. Next, he founded at South- 
ck, in Hampſhire, near the town of Wickham, 
e place of his birth (as a ſupplement to the 
ry of Southwick), a chantry with allowance 
oe prieſts for ever: he beſtowed twenty thou- 
ad marks in repairing the houſes belonging to 
ee biſhoprick ; he diſcharged out of priſon, in 
places of his dioceſe, all ſuch poor priſoners as 
nm execution for debt under twenty pounds; 
= mended all the highways from Wincheſter to 
on, on both fides the river: after all this, 
we fifth of March, 1379, he began to lay the 
on dat of that magnificent ſtructure in Ox- 
e, called New College, and in perſon laid the 
e done thereof. In the year 1387, on the 
tx, of. March, he likewiſc, in perſon, 
1 ud the firſt ſtone of the like foundation in Win- 
* eſter, and dedicated the ſame, as that other in 


8 HERE As (ſaith the learned Willet) the 


Wruicleſs of good works: I will, to ſtop their 
SW nouths, ſhew that more charitable works have: 


WI have ſelected, as I thought, the chiefeſt and moſt 
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Oxford, to the memory of the Virgin Mary.“ 
Baker's Chron. p. 236, 237. 

2. In the reign of King Edward the Fourth, 
Sir John Croſby, Knight, and late Lord Mayor of 
London, gave to the repairs of the pariſh church 
of Henworth in Middleſex, forty pounds: to the 


| repairs of St. Helen's in Biſhoplgate ſtreet, where 


he was buried, five hundred marks: to the re- 
pairing of London wall one hundred pounds; to 
the repairing of Rocheſter. bridge, ten pounds; 
to the wardens and commonalty of the Grocers 
in London, two large filver pots chaſed, half 
gilded, and other legacies. Bak. Chron. p. 311. 
3. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in the 
year 1596, Ralph Rokeby, one of her Majeſty's 
Maſters of Requeſts, then dying, gave, by his 
will, to Chriſt's Hoſpital, in London, one hun- 


dred pounds; to the college of the poor of Queen 


Elizabeth, one hundred pounds; to the poor 
ſcholars in Cambridge, one hundred pounds; to 


the poor ſcholars in Oxford, one hundred pounds; 


to the priſoners in the two Compters, in London, 
one hundred pounds; to the priioners in the Fleet, 
one hundred pounds; to the priſoners in Lud- 
gate, one hundred pounds ; to the priſoners in 
Newgate, one hundred pounds ; to the priſoners 
in the King's Bench, one hundred pounds; to the 
priſoners of the Marſhalſea, one hundred pounds; 
to the priſoners in the White Lion, twenty pounds: 
a liberal and pious legacy, and not worthy to be 
forgotten. Bak. Chron. p. 576. 

4. When the Huguenots were driven out of 
Picardy, a great number of them were deſirous of 
ſettling in the city of Mentz in Germany. They 
offered the Elector to build a city juſt above that 
capital (at the conflux of the Rhine and Mayne, be- 
tween Caſſel and Coſtheim), to fortify'it at their own 
expence; to keep a conſtant garriſon there, and, be- 
ſides all this, to pay a large annual ſum to the ſtate, 
provided only they might be allowed the freedom 
of their religion, and a participation of the rights of 
the citizens of Mentz. The Archbiſhop of that 
time did not chooſe that hereſy ſhould build her neſt 
ſo near him; but the laſt has often been heard to 
expreſs a with that a ſimilar offer were to be made 


to him; and the preſent would moſt joyfully com- - 


ply with it. But ſuch opportunities are but ſeldom 
found; and the times in which it was cuſtomary to 


drive out Huguenots are gone by. Rieſbeck's Travels 
through Germ. vol. 3. p. 217. 

5. Richard Sutton, Eſquire, born of genteel pa- 
rentage, at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, was ſole foun- 


der 
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der of the Charter- houſe Hoſpital, which he called 
the Hoſpital of King James ; for the maintenance 
thereof he ſettled theſe manors in ſeveral counties: 
1. Baſham manor in Cambridgeſhire. 2. Baſting- 
thorp manor in Lincolnſhire, 3. Brackgrove ma- 
nor in Wiltſhire. 4. Broadhinton land in Wilt- 
ſhire, F. Caſtlecamps manor in Cambridge- 
ſhire, 6. Chilton manor in Wiltſhire. 7. Dunby 
manor in Lincolnſhire, 8. Elcomb manor and 
park in Wiltſhire. 9. Hackney land in Middle- 
ſex. 10. Hallingbur Bouchiers manor in Effex, 
11. Midfunden manor in Wiltſhire. 12, Much 
Stanbridge manor in Eſſex, 13. Norton manor in 
Eſſe x. 14. Salthrope manor in Wiltſhire, 15. 
Southminſter manor in Eſſex. 16. Tottenham 
land in Middleſex. 19. Ufford manor in Wilt- 
ſhire. 18, Wataleſcore manor in Wiltſkire. 19. 
Weſtcat manor in Wiltſhire. 20. Wroughton 
manor in Wiltſhire. It was founded, finiſhed, and 
endowed by himſelf alone, diſburſing thirteen thou- 
ſand pounds, paid down before the ſealing of the 
conveyance for the ground whereon it ſtood, with 
ſome other appurtenances; beſides fix thouſand ex- 
pended in the building thereof, and that vaſt 
yearly endowment before mentioned; beſides this 
he bequeathed large ſums to the poor, to pri- 
ſons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the 
Chamber of London; beſides twenty thouſand 
nds left to the diſcretion of his executors, 
He died 161 1, in the ninth year of King James's 
reign. Full. Ch. Hiftory, I. 10. cent. 17. p. 65,66. 
Willet's Synopſ. Papiſm. p. 1221. et p. 1231. Stow's 
Ann. p. 1016, 1017. | 
6. Anno Dom. 1552, King Edward the Sixth, 
in the ſixth year of his reign, founded the Hoſpi- 


tals of Chriſt Church in London, and of St. Tho- 


mas in Southwark; and the next year that of Bride- 
well, for the maintenance of three ſorts of poor: 
the firſt, for the education of poor children; the 
ſecond, for impotent and lame perſons; the third, 
for idle perſons, to employ and ſet them to work. 


A princely gift, whereby proviſion was made for 


all ſorts of poor people; ſuch as were poor ei- 
ther by birth or caſualty, or idleneſs. Beſides, 
by the ſaid virtuous Prince were founded two 


free-ſchools in Louth, in Lincolnſhire, with libe- 
ral maintenance for a ſchoolmaſter and uſher in. 


them both. Likewiſe Chriſt's College, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, enjoyeth a fellowſhip, 
and three ſcholars, by the gift of the ſaid excellent 
prinee, Willet's Snopſ. Papiſm, p. 1220, 
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pounds more. 
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7. Sir William Cecil, not long ſince Lord Trea.. 
ſurer, in his life-time gave thirty pounds a year: |iY 
St. John's College in Cambridge; he founded d% Ja 
an hoſpital at Stamford for twelve poor people, 
allowing to each of them fix pounds per annum; 
he alſo left great ſums of money in truſt in the 
hands of Mr. John Billet, one of his executor, 
who as carefully performed that truſt, and part] 
by this means, and partly out of his own eſtate, 
hath done thoſe excellent works. He repaired, at 
the expence of divers hundred pounds, the great 
church in the city of Bath; he enlarged the hot 
and croſs-bath there, walling them about. He 
built an hoſpital there, to entertain twelve poor 

e, for a month, at the Spring, and three 
months at the fall of the leaf, with allowance of 
four-pence a day: he gave two hundred pounds to 
the repairs of St. Martin's church, an hundred 
marks to Sr. Clement's, to build a window ; five 
pounds to each of the four pariſhes in Weſtminſter 
for wu nile ee Upon the building of the 
market-houſe there, he beſtowed three hundred 
pounds, whereof is made ten pounds a year for 
the benefit of the poor. He alſo gave twenty pounds 
per annum to Chriſt's hoſpital till two hundred 
pounds came out. Willet in Synopſ. Papiſm.p. 1222. 

8. Robert, Earl of Dorcheſter, anno 1609, ü 
his laſt will and teſtament, ordained an hoſpital o 
be built in Eaſt Greenſtead in Suſſex, allowing to 

the building thereof a thouſand pounds (to the 
which the executors have added a thouſand pounds We 
more) and three hundred and thirty pounds of 
yearly revenue, to maintain twenty poor men and 
ten poor women, to each of them ten pounds by {Rm 
the year; and beſides to a Warden twenty pound, 
and to two Aſſiſtants out of the town to be choſen, Rm: 
three pounds ſix-ſhillings and eight-pence apie 
per annum. Willet's Synop/. Papiſm. p. 1222. _—_ 

9. John Whitgift, Archbiſhop of Canterburſh ll 
at his own proper charge, cauſed an hoſpital to 
built at Croydon, for the maintenance of thim la 
poor people, with a free-ſchool, having a malt a: 
and an uſher, and laid unto it two hundred pound {RR 
per annum, beſides the charge of the building BR 
which is ſuppoſed to have coft two thou Wi 

Willet's Synop/. Papiſm. p. 122} 

10. William Lamb, clothworker, gave to tb fl 
charitable uſes following: he built the condu! 
near Holborn, with the cock at Holborn-Bridg* 
bringing the water more than two thouſand y 
in pipes of lead at the charge of fifteen hundre 


pounds ; 
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ounds; he gave alſo to theſe uſes following: to 
WE welvc poor people of St. Faith's pariſh weekly, 
o pence apiece. To the company of cloth- 
BEworkers four pounds per annum; for reading di- 
ine ſervice in St. James's church, Sundays, Wed- 
Wneſdays, and Fridays, and four . yearly ſermons, 


nnd for twelve poor men, and twelve poor women, 


Jo many gowns, ſhirts, ſmocks, ſhoes, he gave 
Wands to the yearly value of thirty pounds; to each 
ot the towns of Ludlow and Bridgenorth one hun- 
ared pounds; to Chriſt's Hoſpital, yearly, ſix 
2 — of and to purchaſe lands, ten pounds; to 
t. Thomas's Hoſpital yearly, four pounds; to the 
Savoy to buy bedding, ten pounds. He erected 
tree ſchool at Sutton Valens in Kent, with al- 
owance to the Maſter of twenty pounds, and to 
the Uſher eight pounds. He built fix alms- 
Whouſes there, with the yearly maintenance of ten 
pounds. He gave alſo toward the free-ſchool at 

Maidſtone in Kent; and to ſet the poor clothiers 
n work in Suffolk, he gave one hundred pounds. 
les Synop/. Papiſm. p. 1226. | 
11. Sir Wolſton Dixy, Mayor, free of the ſkin- 
Pers, gave as followeth : to the maintenance of a 
Pree-ſchool in Boſworth yearly, twenty pounds; to 
hriſt's Hoſpital in London yearly for ever forty- 
vo pounds; for a Lecture in St. Michael Baſing- 
Wall ycarly, ten pounds; to the poor of Newgate, 
Lenty pounds; to the two Compters, to Ludgate 
nd hechlehem, to each of them ten pounds; 
o che four priſons in Southwark, twenty pounds 

cen ſhillings and four-pence ; to the poor of 


2 
- —z 
d 


=:ings-hall ten pounds; to Emanuel college in 
ambridge to buy lands, to maintain two fellows 
ars ſcholars, ſix hundred pounds; tothe build- 
e ot the college, fifty pounds; to be lent unto 
or merchants, five hundred pounds; to the ho- 
ls of St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas, each 
chem fifty pounds; to the poor of Bridewell, 


enty pounds; to poor maids marriages, one 


_ Jing of the Peſt houſe, two hundred pounds. 
4 he ſum of theſe gifts, in money, amount to more 
an ſeventeen hundred pounds, and the yearly 
—_ io ſeventy-two pounds. Millet's Synop/. 
n. p. 1226. 1 
2. Sir John Greſham, mercer and mayor of 
ondon, anno 1548, in the ſecond year of King 
be 1 the Sixth, gave ten pounds to the poor 
1 ee in London (which are twenty-four 
0 Now KI. and to one hundred and twenty 
KO 3 , * | 


Me 8 undred pounds; to poor ſtrangers of the Dutch 
—_ French churches, fifty pounds; towards the. 


. 
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poor men and women, three yards of cloth each, 
for a gown, of eight or nine ſhillings a yard; to 
maids marriages, and hoſpitals in London, above 
two hundred pounds. He allo founded. a free- 
ſchool in Holt, a market-town in Norfolk. Mil- 
let's Synopſ. Papiſm. p. 1224. 9 10 
13. Mr. Thomas Ridge, grocer, gave to chaxi- 
table uſes one thouſand one hundred and ſixty-three 
pounds, ſix ſhillings and eight pence, yiz. To 
the company of grocers, to be lent to two young 
men free of the company, an hundred pounds ; to 
his men and maid ſervants ſixty- three pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence ; unto the hoſpitals 
about London, one hundred pounds ; unto Preach- 
ers, four hundred pounds; to poor tradeſmen in 
and about London, three hundred pounds ; for a 
Lecture ia Grace Church, one hundred pounds; 
and in gowns for poor women, one hundred 
pounds. Wrillet's Synopf. Papiſm.p. 1228. Ie 
14. Mr. Robert Offley, haberdaſher, gave ſix 
hundred poundsto the Mayor and commonality of 
Cheſter, to be lent to young tradeſmen; and for 
the relief of poor priſoners, and other ſuch charita- 
ble uſes, two hundred pounds ; he gave to the 
company of the haberdaſhers, to be lent to free- 
men gratis, two hundred pounds more; to pay ten 
EA yearly to the poor of the company two 
undred pounds more; to give ten pounds per 
annum to two Scholars in each Univerſity, two; 
to Bethlehem one hundred pounds; to the other 
hoſpitals, priſons, and poor, one hundred and ſixty 
more; in toto, one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty pounds. Willet's Snopſ. Papiſm. p. 1228. 
13. The Lady Mary Ramſey, who in the life- 
time of Sir Thomas Ramſey, joining with him, 
and after his death; aſſured in land two hundred 
and forty-three pounds per annum to Chriſt's Ho- 
ſpital in London, to theſe uſes following; to the 
Schoolmaſter of Hawſtead, annually, twenty 
pounds; to the Maſter and Uſher in Chriſt's. 
Church, by the year, twenty pounds; to ten poor 
widows, beſides apparel and houſes, yearly, twenty 
pounds ; to two poor, a man and a woman, during 
life, to each fifty-three ſhillings and four-pence ;: 
to two Fellows in Peter-houſe, Cambridge, and 
four Scholars, yearly, forty pounds; to St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hoſpital, ten pounds; to Newgate: 
Ludgate, and the Compters, ten pounds; to 


Chriſt's Hoſpital, after the expiration-of certain. 


leaſes, there will come per annum, one hundred 
and twenty pounds ; to St. Peter's, the Poor in 


London, St, Andrew's Underſhaft, St. Mary, 
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Woolnoth, ten pounds; to fix Scholars in Cam- 
bridge, twenty pounds; to ſix Scholars in Oxford, 
twenty pounds; to ten maimed ſoldiers twenty. 
pounds; for two ſermons, forty ſhillings; to the 
poor of Chriſt's Church pariſh, fifty ſhillings ;z to 
the poor of the company of drapers, yearly, ten 
pounds; ten poor women's gowns, ten poor fol- 
diers coats, ſhoes, and caps. All theſe gifts afore- 
' faid are to continue yearly, HYillet's Synop/. Pa- 


Pim. p. 1229. 


16. Mr. George Blundel, clothier of London, 


by his laſt will and teſtament, anno 1599, be- 


queathed as followeth : To Chriſt's Hoſpital five 
hundred 
dred and fifty pounds ; to St, Thomas's Hoſpital, 
two hundred and fifty pounds; to Bride well, yearly, 
eight pounds; towards Tiverton Church fifty 
pounds; to mend the high-ways there, one hun- 
dred pounds; to the twelve chief companies in 
London, to each one hundred and fifty pounds; 
towards the relieving of poor priſoners and other 
charitable uſes, in toto, one thouſand eight hundred 

nds. For poor maids marriages in Tiverton, 
four hundred pounds; to the city of Exeter, to be 
lent unto poor artificers, nine hundred pounds; 
towards the building of the Free Grammar School 
in Tiverton, two thouſand four hundred pounds, 
laid out ſince by his executors, Sir William Cra- 
ven and others, one thouſand pounds: to the 
Schoolmaſter yearly, fifty pounds; to the Uſher, 
thirteen pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence z to 
the clerk forty ſhillings; for reparations eight 
pounds; to place four boys apprentices in huſban- 
dry, yearly, twenty pounds; to maintain fix Scho- 
lars, three in Cambridge, and three in Oxford, 
the ſum of two thouſand pounds. The ſum of 
all, counting the yearly penſions at a valuable rate, 
together with the legacies of money, maketh 
twelve thouſand pounds, or thereabouts. Willet's 
Synop/. Papiſm. p. 1229. 

17. Mr. Rogers, of the Company of Leather- 
fellers, gave by his will as followeth; to the priſon- 
ers about London, twelve pounds; to the poor of 
two towns in the weft country, thirteen pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence; to the poor of the town 
of Pool, where he was born, ten pounds; to build 
alms-houſes there, three hundred and thirty-three 
22 z to relieve poor priſoners, being neither 

apiſts nor Atheiſts, that may be ſet free for twenty 

nobles a man, one hundred and fifty pounds ; to 

| noob! eee ten pounds a man, one hundred 

Pounds; to poor decayed artificers that have wives 

and children, one hundred pounds; to the Com- 
4 
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nds ; to St. Bartholomew's, two hun- 


pany of Merchant-adventurers to relieve poor gc. * ? 
cayed people, and for young freemen, four hun. 
dred pounds; to Chriſt's Hoſpital, to purchaſe land. 


for the relief of that houſe, five hundred pounds; 
to erect alms-houſes about London, and to main. 
tain twelve poor people, threeſcore pounds; to the 
pariſh where he dwelt ten pounds; and for tw Þ 
dozen of bread every Lord's day to be diſtribute, 


one hundred pounds; to Chriſt's Church pariſh Þ 5 3 
fifteen pounds; to the poor in divers pariſhes with 


out Newgate, Cripplegate, Biſhopſgate, and &. 
George's in Southwark, twenty-ſix pounds thirteen 


ſhillings and four-pence, to each alike; to St. 


George's pariſh in Southwark, St. Sepulchre's, | 
St. Olave's, St. Giles's, St. Leonard's, to each thirty Þþ 
pounds, one hundred and fifty pounds; to St. 
Botolph's without Aldgate, and Bifhopſgate, to 
each twenty pounds, forty pounds; given to main- 
tain two Scholars in Oxford, -two in Cambridge, 
ſtudents in divinity, to the Company of Leather. 
ſellers, which is carefully by them employed and 
augmented, four hundred pounds. The whole 

ſum amounteth to two thouſand nine hundred 


and fixty pounds, fix ſhillings and eight- pence, 


Willet's Synopſ. Papiſm. p. 1230. 


18. Mr. George Palyn, by his laſt will and teſts 
ment, gave unto theſe charitable uſes: to erect an 
alms-houſe about London, and to allow unto fix 
poor Fengler yearly, fix pounds thirteen ſhilling Þ 
and 
given to the chime at Bow church, one hundred 


pounds; given to St. John Baptiſt's, and Brazen -- 
Noſe Colleges in Oxford, to maintain four Schola, 


to each four pounds yearly, to each College three Þ 
hundred pounds, in toto ſix hundred 


Colleges in Cambridge, to each three hundreQ 


pounds, in toto fix hundred pounds: to fix pri 


ſoners about London, fixty pounds; to Chrif 
Hoſpital, to purchafe twenty pounds per annum 


three hundred pounds; to St. Thomas's Hoſpits þ I 


fifty pounds; to the Preachers at Paul's Crols, b 
bear their charges, two hundred pounds; to dive Þ 
pariſhes in London, to ſome ten pounds, to ſon? 
twenty pounds, one hundred and thirty-two pounG 


to the poor in Wrenbury in Cheſhire, to purchak = 


twenty marks per annum, two hundred pound: 
to the uſe of the church there, thirty 


thereabouts. MH/7et's Synopſ. Papifm. p. 123% 


19. Mr. Dove gave unto the company of the 
Merchant-taylors, the ſum of two chouſand nine 
Ls _ 


our- pence, he gave nine hundred pounds; 


pounds; A7 


given to the like uſe to Trinity and St. Johns 
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ounds; t Rn 
forty poor gowns, forty pounds; the ſum is the 
thouſand two hundred and twelve pounds, ® Rel 


ondred fiſty-eight pounds ten ſhillings, to pay 
dne hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds to theſe uſes 
onowing: To maintain thirteen poor alms-men, 
nd fix in reverſion, per annum, one hundred and 
| even pounds to a ſchool-maſter, eight pounds; 
o the poor of S. Botolph's twenty pounds nine 
lings; to the priſoners in both Compters, and 
Sn Ludgate and Newgate, twenty pounds; given 
o St. John's College, in Cambridge, one hundred 
Pounds; to Chriſt's Hoſpital, to purchaſe ſixteen 
Pounds per annum, for one to teach the boys to 
Mog, two hundred and forty pounds; to toll a 
eli at St. Sepulchre's, when the priſoners go to 
recution, fifty pounds. Willet's Synopf. Papiſm. 
. 1231. 
| 10. Vir William Craven, Alderman of London, 
Path given a thouſand pounds to Chriſt's H oſpi tal, 
Sn London, to purchaſe land for the maintenance 
f that houſe. He hath alſo been a worthy bene- 
actor to St. John's College, in Oxford. He hath 
Puilt at Burnſall, in Yorkſhire, a church, com- 
Paſſing it with a wall, at the charge of ſix hundred 
Pounds. He hath erected a ſchool, with the al- 
owance of twenty pounds per annum. He hath 
Puilt one bridge that coſt him five hundred pounds; 
Wnother two hundred and fifty pounds; a third 
o hundred marks; a fourth twenty pounds; 
Ind made a cauſeway at two hundred pounds 
arge, and all this in his life-time. Willet's S- 
. Papiſin. p. 1231. 
1. Mr. Jones, a merchant, abiding at Stode, 
we company of Haberdaſhers, ſent fix thou- 
nd pounds to the company, to be beſtowed in 
onmouth in Wales, where he was born, in cha- 
ee works. The worſhipful company pur- 
ed to hundred pounds per annum, and more, 
owing one hundred and fifty pounds per annum 
an hoſpital, for twenty poor people ; and one 
Pn dred marks to a preacher, to preach twice on 
Lord's day. Millet's Synop/. Papiſm. p. 1230. 
22. Robert Johnſon, Archdeacon of Leiceſter, 
BY paſtor of North Luffenham, in the county of 
and, bath been a worthy inſtrument in this 
, who, at his own charge hath cauſed two free- 
ools to be built in two market- towns in that 
the one at Okeham, the other at Upping- 
with allowance of twenty-four pounds each 
BY maſter, and twelve pounds to the uſher 
= *h He hath alſo built two hoſpitals, called 
XxX - name of Chriſt's Hoſpital, in the aforeſaid 
—_ ith proviſion for each of them for 
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n four poor people. He purchaſed lands of 
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Queen Elizabeth, which he hath laid to thoſe 
hoſpitals, and procured a mortmain of four hun- 
dred marks per annum. Likewiſe he redeemed a 
third hoſpital, which had been erected by one 
William Darby, and was diſſolved, being found to 
be concealed land. Beſides, he hath given the 
perpetual patronage of North Luffenham to Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, that the town may be 
provided with a good preacher. He hath alſo 
made good proviſion in both Univerſities, for 
ſcholars that ſhall be brought up in the ſaid ſchools. 
He hath given alſo twenty marks per annum 
rowards the maintenance of preachers that are 
called to Paul's Croſs. He hath allo been very be- 
neficial to the town of Luffenham, Stamford, and 
other places in Rutland, in providing for the 
education of their poor children, and placing them 
apprentices. Willet's Synopſ. Papiſin. p. 1232. 
23. Mr. John Heyden, Alderman of London, 
and a Mercer, hath given to an hundred poor as 
many gowns, and an hundred pounds, and twelve- 
pence apiece in money. To the Company of 
Mercers fix hundred pounds, to be lent to young 
men, at three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight-pence 
the hundred, which makes twenty pounds, to be 
given yearly to the poor. Likewiſe four hundred 
pounds more he gave to the ſame company, to be 
lent out at the ſame rate, and the yearly annuity of 
thirteen pounds, ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, 
ariſing thereof, to go to the maintaining of the 
Lecture in St. Michael's, Pater Noſter: to Chriſt's 
ChurchHoſpital five hundred pounds: to theeleven 
companies beſides, eleven hundred pounds to be 
lent out to young men, at three pounds, fix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence the hundred; and out of the 
annuity ariſing thereof, twenty pounds per annum 
to go to the hoſpitals, and ſixteen pounds to the 
poor. To Exeter two hundred pounds. To 
Briſtol one hundred pounds. To Glouceſter, one 
hundred pounds, to.be lent to young tradeſmen, 
at three pounds, ſix ſhillings and eight-pence the 
hundred, to the uſe of poor priſoners, and poor 
people. To the town of Wardbery, ſix pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings, and four-pence. To the Com- 
pany of Mercers for a cup, forty pounds. To 
his ſervants two hundred and forty pounds. Out 
of the reſt of his moiety, he gave to the aforeſaid 
companies fifty pounds each, to the uſes aforeſaid. 
Willet's Snopſ. Papiſm. p. 1239. 

24. Mrs. Owen, widow ef Juſtice Owen, found- 
ed an hoſpital and free- ſchool at Iſlington; gave to 
the Univerſity Library, at Oxford, two hundred 

| pounds; 
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Pounds,; to St. John's College Library; in Cam- 
bridge, twenty pounds; founded one Fellowſhip 
and Scholarſhip in Emanuel College; to Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, ſixty pounds, to give twelve pence 
weekly to the poor in Iſlington; ſixty- ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings, four-pence, to beautify the 
Cloyſter in Chriſt's Hoſpital; to a ſchool- houſe at 
Edmonton, twenty pounds; to the pariſh of Con- 


dover in Shropſhire, fifty pounds for a great bell. 
The building of alms-houſes for ten poor wo- 


men at Iſlington, and the purchaſe of the lands 
laid to it, coſt her 14151. and the building of the 
{chool- houſe there, three hundred ſixty-one pounds; 
the gave alſo yearly ſums of money to preachers 
not beneficed, and to the priſons in her life-time, 
By her laſt will, twenty-two pounds per annum, 
for Iflington-ſchool, The preachers thirty five 
pounds; to the . pariſh of Baſſiſhaw, - twenty 
pounds; to the priſons, eight pounds; to the 
Company of Brewers, in linen, plate, and money, 
one hundred pounds; the ſum of theſe monies, 


beſides the annuity of twenty-two pounds, will 


amount to two thouſand three hundred and twenty 
pounds, or thereabouts. All this ſhe did, though 
at her death ſhe had twenty-two children, and 
children's children; amongſt their parts finding 
a portion for Chriſt's poor members. Willets 
Synopſ.. Papiſm. p. 1240. . 
25. To all this, as a moſt, exemplary charity, 
may be added that act of parliament, held anno 
39 of the Queen, chapter the third, for the re- 
lief of the poor in every pariſh, and ſetting of 
them to work: by virtue of which act, there can- 
not be leſs gathered yearly for the aforeſaid cha- 
ritable uſes throughout the land than thirty or 
forty thouſand pounds: a national and perpe- 
tual charity, the like whereof perhaps there is 
no nation under heaven that hath yer, and poſſi- 
bly may not hereafter, perform. Y/illet's nog. 
r i bee 
26. Mr. Thomas Guy, citizen and bookſeller, 
of London, beſtowed more money on public cha- 
rities than was ever given by a private man in this 
or any other country in the world; nor did he 
withhold his vaſt poſſeſſions till ke could no longer 


uſe them, and in the ſplendor of poſthumous, cha- 
rity ſeek to hide a life of parſimony, rapacity and 


— 
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augmented his fortune to its final bulk. He yy 

a patron of, the liberty and rights of his fellov. 1 
ſubjects, which he aſſerted in ſeveral parliament, 
whereof he was a member for the borough 9 
Tamworth in Staffordſhire, - which was the place 
of his birth. To this town he was a liberal bene. 
factor, and early in life not only relieved privat 
families in diſtreſs, but erected an alms-houſe fh 
fourteen poor men and women, whom he main. 
tained during his life; and at his death bequeath. 


ed 1251. per ann. for that purpoſe.  _., 


In 1701 he built and furniſhed, at his om 
charges, three wards on the north ſide of the outer 
court of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, and gave 1000. 
a year for their maintenance: and ſome time be. 
fore his death he laid out 3000l. more, in enlarg. i 


ing and beautifying the ſaid hoſpital. 


He had no wife, child, or near relation; yr: 
was he mindful of thoſe who had the molt remot: 
affinity to his blood: in his life-time he beſtowd 
on all his aged relations annuities from 10 to 20 
a year; and to the young ones he advanced {uh 
ſums as were neceſſary to ſettle them in buſtieh, 
and give foundation fr their induſtry, to make 
them wealthy and reſpectable: nor did he torſake 
them at his death, when he left annuitics to li 
aged relations amounting to 8751. per annum 
and the ample ſum of 75,5891. to be diſtributed 
amongſt his younger relations, however. renuotely WW 
allied, in ſuch ſums as might forward their own 
endeavours to advancement in the world. And 
his munificence to them did not ſtop here, but u 
left a perpetual annuity of 4ool. per annum, 0 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, on condition of their recciviagh 
any of the infant deſcendants of theſe his relations 
who might in any future time ſtand in necd of, 0 


apply for, the proviſion of that foundation. 
In 1721, when he was ſeventy- x years 


age, he laid the foundation of the magnikice | 
hoſpital which bears his name; and he proſecute 
the building with all the ardour of a youth ere“ 


ing a manſion-houle for his own reſidence, caull 


a houſe to be run up on the ſpot for his of 1 
dwelling, that he might in perſon overlook . 


workmen. By this diligence, he lived to {cc ib 


whole building erc&ed and covered in bctor: 1 
death, which happened three years after the tour Bp 


dation was laid. 


* 


Ihe expence 


2594991. both ſums amounting to 2 39,29 


| N of erecting and furniſuing fl 5 
hoſpital amounted to the ſum of 18,7 931. 16s, and i 


1; $3.4 0 0 
the ſum which he left to endow it accu "4 
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=. Beſides the above, he bequeathed 10001. for diſ- 
72 charging poor priſoners confined for ſmall debts 
in the city of London and county of Middleſex ; 
by which means upwards of 600 perſons were ſet 
at liberty. Maitland's Hiſt. Lond. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


. Of ſuch as were Lovers of Juſtice, and Impartial 
_— Adminiſtrators of it, b 


HOSE people in India that are called Pe- 
; dalii, when they make their ſolemn ſacrifices 
to their gods, uſe to crave nothing at their hands 
but that they may have juſtice continued and 
W preſerved amongſt them; as ſuppoſing, in the en- 
W joyment of that, they ſhould have little reaſon to 
complain of the want of any other thing. And 
Vit was the ſaying of Maximilian the Emperor, 
= Fiat Juſtitia & ruat cælum; © Let us have juſtice 
whatſoever befals us.” The perſons hereafter 
mentioned were great lovers and obſervers of this 
excellent virtue, which is of ſo great advantage to 
mankind. 5 
1. The Chronicle of Alexandria relates an ad- 
mirable paſſage of Theodorick, King of the Ro- 
mans. Juvenalis, a widow, made her complaint, 
that a ſuit of her's in court was drawn out for the 
Wipace of three years, which might have been diſ- 
patched in a few days. The King demanded who 
ere her Judges? ſhe named them: they were ſent 
Wnto, and commanded to give all the ſpeedy ex- 
edition that was poſlible to this woman's caule ; 
hich they did, and in two days determined it in 
er favour. Which done, Theodorick called them 
egal, and they ſuppoſing it had been to applaud 
Wer excellent juſtice, now done, haſtened thither 
Wil of joy, Being come, the King aſked of them, 
bov it came to paſs they had performed that in 
o days, which had not been done in three years?” 
bey anſwered, © The recommendation of your 
act made us finiſh it.” « How ?” replied the 
ig, “ when I put you into office, did I not 
Ponſign all pleas and proceedings to you, and 
arucularly thoſe of widows? you deſerve death, 
to have ſpun out a buſineſs in length, three 
ears ſpace, which required but two days diſ- 
Patch.” And at that inſtant commanded their 
aads to be {truck off. Caf. H. C. tom. 1. J. 3. 
9o. 8 
2 The Emperor Trajan had done many brave 


Ex 70 5 acts, but none of his atchievements 
No. 11. 
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were ſo reſplendent, as the juſtice he readily af- 
forded to a virtuous widow. Her ſon had been 
ſain ; and ſhe not being able to obtain juſtice, had 
the courage to accoſt the Emperor in the midſt 
of the city of Rome, amongſt an infinite number 
of people, and flouriſhing legions, which fol- 
lowed him to the wars; he was then going to 
make war in Wallachia. At her requeſt Trajan, 
notwithſtanding he was much preſſed with the af- 
fairs of a moſt urgent war, alighted from his 
horſe, heard her, comforted her, and did her 
Juſtice. This act of his was afterwards repreſented 
on Trajan's pillar as one of his greateſt wondets. 
Cauſ. H. C. tom. 1. I. 3. p. 90. 

3. When Siſannes, one of the chief of the 
Perſian Judges, had given an unjuſt judgment, 
Cambyſes the King cauſed him to be flayed alive, 
and his ſkin to be hung over the judgment- ſeat; 
and having beſtowed the office of the dead fa- 
ther upon Otanes the ſon, he willed him to re- 
member that the ſame partiality and injuſtice 
would deſerve the ſame puniſhment. *Hered. l. 5. 


p. 298, Val. Max. l. 6. c. 3. p. 169. Rileighyl. 3. 


. 4. $3. P. 37. 
4. Iris reported of the Emperor Maximilian the 
Firſt, that when he paſſed by the places of exe- 
cution belonging to cities and ſigniories, where 
the bodies of malefactors are hung up as ſpec- 
tacles of terror; he would vail his bonnet, and 
ſay aloud, Salve Juſtitia] © God maintain juſtice!“ 
Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 76. p. 348. 

5. In the fourth year of Queen, Mary, exem- 
plary juſtice was done upon a great perſon. For 
the Lord Stourton (a man in favour with the 
Queen, as being an earneſt papiſt) was, for murder, 
committed by him, arraigned and condemned, 
carried to Saliſbury, and there in the market-place 
was hanged, having this only favour, to be hang- 
ed in a ſilken halter. Four of his ſervants were 
alſoexecuted in places near adjoining to that where 
the murder was coinmitted. Bax. Chron. p. 464. 

6. In the reign of King James, Ann. 1612, 
June 25, the Lord Sanquhar, a nobleman of Scot- 
land, having in a private revenge ſuborned Ro- 
bert Carlile to murder John Turner, a fencing- 
maſter, thought by his greatneſs to have borne it 
out. But the King reſpecting nothing ſo much as 
juſtice, would not ſuffer nobility to be a ſhelter 
for villany : but, according to the law, the 29th 


of June, the ſaid Lord Sanquhar having been ar- 


raigned and condemned by the name of John 
Creighton, Eſquire, was executed before Weſt= 
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minſter-hall- gate, where he died very penitent. 


Bak. Chron. p. 599. | 
7. Artaxerxes Longimanus, King of Perſia, had 


of his bedchamber one Satybarſanes whom he 


much favoured : this man earneſtly importuned 
the King in an affair which - the King himſelf 
knew to be unjuſt : and having underſtood that 
Satybarſanes was toreceive 30,000daricks to bring 
the buſineſs to a defirable concluhon, he cauſed 
his treaſurer openly to pay that ſum to him as 
his gift; adding withal, That by the gift of that 


_ fum he ſhould be never the poorer, but ſhould he 


grant what he defired, he ſhould deſervedly be 
accounted the leſs juſt.” Lipſ. Monit, J. 2. c. 7. 
p. 239, 240. Fulgeſ. J. 6. c. 5. p. 769. 

8. Henry the Second commanded that an Ita- 
han lacquey ſhovIld be laid in priſon without tel- 
ing why. The Judges ſet him at liberty, having 
firſt delivered their opinion to the King: who 
again commanded that he ſhould be put to death: 
« Having,” as he ſaid, “ taken him in a foul and 
heinous offence, which he would not have to be 
divulged.” The Judges, for all that, would not 
condemn him, but ſet open the priſon-doors to let 
him forth. It is true, that the King cauſed him 
to be taken afterwards and thrown into the river 
Seine, without any form of law, to avoid tumult: 
but the Judges would not condemn a perſon, where 
no proof was made that he was guilty. Camer. 
Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 100. p. 472. Bod, Meth. 
Hiſt. c. 6. 

g. King Lewis the Eleventh, minding to cajole 
the Court of Parliament at Paris, if it ſnould refuſe 
to publiſh certain new ordinances by him made. 
The maſters of that court underſtanding the drift, 
went all to the King in their robes. The King 
aſked them what they wanted? *© Sir,” anſwers 
the Prefident La Vaquery, © we are come with a 
full purpoſe to loſe our lives every one of us, 
rather than we will ſuffer that by our connivance 
any unjuſt ordinance ſhould take place.” The 
King, amazed at this anſwer of La Vaquery, and 


at the conſtancy of the parliament, gave them 
- gracious entertainment, and commanded that the 


edicts which he would have publiſhed, ſhould be 
cancelled in his preſence ; ſwearing, that from 
thence forward he would never make an edict that 


ſhould not be juſt and equitable. Camer. Oper. 
Subcif. cent. 1. cap. 100. P. 472+ Bode Meth. Hiſt, 


6. be | 
10. Spitigneus the Second, Prince of Bohemia, 


. . Fiding oa the way, there met him. a widow im- 


Of ſuch as were Lovers of Juſtice, - &e. 


ploring his juſtice. The Prince commanded he; | 


to wait his return: ſhe alleged that this delay 


would prove dangerous to her, for that ſhe wy, | 


to make her appearance the very next hour, 
elſe to forfeit her bond. The Prince referred thy 
woman to others that were his ordinary Judges: 
but ſhe cried out, © That he himſelf, and not 
others, was the Judge whom God had appointed 


her;“ upon which he alighted from his horſe, and 


with great patience attended the hearing of the 
poor woman's cauſe for the ſpace of two hours to- 
gether. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. I. 2. p. 216. 


11. Mahomet the Second of that name, EM. 
peror of the Turks, had a fon called Muſtapha, Þ 
whom he had defigned to ſucceed him in the em. 


pire, prone to luſt, but otherwiſe a good Prince, 


The young Prince was fallen in love with the wife 
of Achmet Baſſa, a woman of excellent beauty: he 


had long endeavoured to prevail with her by all ſort; 
of allurements, but this way not ſucceeding, he 
would try by ſurprize. He had gained knowledge 


of the time when the woman went to bathe herſelf 


(as the Turks often do). He ſoon followed her 
with a few of his retinue, and there ſeized her 
naked as ſhe was, and in deſpite of all the reſi. 
ance ſhe could make, had his will of her. She 
tells her huſband, he the Emperor, and deſires 
juſtice. The Emperor at firſt ſeemed to take 
ſmall notice of it, and ſoon after (though he had 


different ſentiments within) he rated the Baſſa with | 
« What,” ſays he, © doſt thou 
think it meet to complain thus grievouſly of my 
fon? knoweſt thou not that both thyſelf and that 
wife of thine are my ſlaves, and accordingly at my FR 


ſharp language. 


diſpoſal ? If therefore my ſon has embraced her and 


followed the inclinations of his mind, he has en 
braced but a ſlave of mine, and having my appro-M 
bation, he hath committed no fault at all: think} 
of this, and go thy way, and leave the reſt to mi 


ſelf.” This he ſaid in defence of his abſo!ut 


empire; but ill ſatisfied in his mind, and vexed a 
the thing, he firſt ſends for his ſon, examines hin Þ 


touching the fact; and he having confeſſed it, It 


diſmiſſed him with threats; three days after, hen 


paternal love to his ſon and juſtice had ftriven i 
his breaſt, love to juſtice having gained the lupt- 


riority and victory, he commanded his mutes 0 bu 
ſtrangle his ſon Muſtapha with a bow-ſtring, th 3 


by his death he might make amends to injured 


violated chaſtity. Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. c. 9. P. 249 ; 3 


246. Knowles's Tur, Hift p. 411. 
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12. Herkenbald, a man mighty, noble, and 
W:mouvs, had no reſpect of perſons in judgment, 
but condemned and puniſhed with as great ſeverity 
Uthe rich and his own kindred, as the poor, and 
Whoſe whom he knew leaſt in the world. Being 
Wonce very ſick, and keeping his bed, he heard a 
great buſtle in a chamber next to that wherein he 
lay: and withal a woman crying and ſhrieking out. 
lle enquired of his ſervants what the matter was? 
but they all concealed the truth from him. At 
laſt, one of his pages being ſeverely threatened by 
nim, and told that“ he would cauſe one to pull out 
his eyes from his head if he did not tell him plainly 
What all that ſtir was;“ told him in few words, 
My Lord,” ſaid he, your nephew hath ra- 
XX viſhed a maid, and that was the noiſe you heard.” 
he fact being examined and thoroughly averred, 
Herkenbald condemned his nephew to be hanged 
till he ſhould be dead. But the Seneſchall who had 
the charge to execute the ſentence, ſeeming as if 
he had been very hot and forward to do it, went 
preſently and gave the young man notice of all 
that paſſed, wiſhing him to keep out of the way 
ſor a while; and ſome few hours after comes again 
to the lick perſon, aſſuring him, againſt all truth, 
that he had put his ſentence in execution. About 
five days after, the young gentleman, thinking his 
uncle had forgotten all, came and peeped in at 
his chamber. The uncle having ſpied him, calls 
him by his name, and with fair words drew him 
eo his bed's head till he was within his reach; and 
hen ſuddenly catching him by the locks with 
Ihe left hand, and pulling him forcibly to him, 
ich his right hand he gave him ſuch a ready 
lo into the throat with a knife, that he died in- 
andy. So great was the zeal which this noble 
Wan bore to juſtice. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. 
100. 5. 468. | 
13. The Emperor Otho the Firſt, being upon 
= Military expedition, a woman threw herſelf at 
& UL feet, beſeeching a juſt revenge, according to 
e laws, upon a perſon who had committed a 
pe upon her. The Emperor being in haſte, 
ferred the hearing of her cauſe till his return. 
= But who then,” replied the woman, „ hall re- 
Y all into your Majeſty's mind the horrid injury 
5 that hath been done to me?” The Emperor 
"= boking up to a church thereby, This,” ſaid 
- hall be a witneſs betwixt thee and me, that 
WS. will do thee juſtice ;” and ſo diſmiſſing her, he, 
Pp ich his retinue, ſet forward. At his return, ſee- 
8 the church, he called to mind the complaint, 
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and cauſed the woman to be ſummoned; who at 
her appearance thus beſpake him: * Dread ſove- 
reign, the man of whom I heretofore complained 
is now my huſband; I have ſince had a child by 
him, and have forgiven him the injury.” © Nor 
fo,” ſaid the Emperor, © by the beard of Otho he 
ſhall ſuffer for it, for a colluſion amongſt your- 
ſelves does not make void the laws.“ And ſo 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. Lon. Theatr.. 
P. 47%. 

25 In the reign of Conſtantius, Acindinus the 
Prefect of Antioch, had a certain perſon under 
cuſtody, for a pound of gold to be paid into the 
Exchequer; threatening him, that in caſe he paid 
it not at a certain day, he ſhould die. The man 
knew not where to have it, and now the fatal day 
drew near, He had a beautiful wife, to whom a 
rich man of the city ſent word, that for a night's 
lodging he would pay the gold. She acquainted 
her huſband, who, for the ſafety of his life, rea- 
dily gave her leave: ſhe renders herſelf up to the 
rich man, who at her departure, gave her only a 

und of earth, tied up in a'bag, inſtead of the 
promiſed gold. She, enraged at her injury, to- 
gether with this ſuperadded fraud, complained to 
the Prefect, and declared to him the truth of the 
whole; who, finding that his threats of her huſ- 
band had brought her to theſe extremities, pro- 
nounced ſentence in this manner: * The pound 
of gold ſhall be paid our of the goods of Acindi- 
nus; the priſoner ſhall be free, and the woman 
ſhall be put into the poſſeſſion of that land from 
whence the received earth inſtead of gold.” Lon. 
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15. Chabot was Admiral to King Francis the 
Firſt, a man moſt nobly deſcended, and of great 
ſervice, and in high favour with this Prince ; but, 
as in other men, the paſſion of love grows cold, 
and wears out by time, fo the King's affection be- 
ing changed towards the Admiral, had charged 
him with ſome offences which he had formerly. 
committed. The Admiral preſuming upon the 
great good ſervices he had done the King in Pied- 
mont, and in the defence of Marſeilles againſt 
the Emperor, gave the King other language than 
became him, and defired nothing ſo much as a 
public trial, Hereupon the King gave commiſſion 
to the Chancellor Poyet, as Preſident, and other 
Judges (upon an information of the King's Advo- 
cate) to queſtion rhe Admiral's life. The Chan- 
cellor, an ambitious man, hoping to pleaſe the 
King, wrought with ſome of the Judges with 

| I cunning, 
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cunning, others with ſo ſharp threats, and the reſt 
with fo fair promiſes, that although nothing could 
be proved againſt the Admiral, worthy of the 
King's diſpleaſure, yet the Chancellor ſublcribed, 
and got others to ſubſeribe to the forfeiture of his 
eſtate, offices, and liberty, though not able to pre- 
vail againſt his life. But the King hating falſe- 
bood in fo great a magiſtrate; and though to any 
that ſhould bewail the Admiral's calamity, it might 
have been anſwered, that he was tried according 
to his own deſire, by the laws of his country, and 
by the Judges of Parliament; yer, 1 ſay, the King 
made his juſtice ſurmount all his other paſſions, 
and gave back the Admiral his honour, his offices, 
his eſtate, and his liberty; and cauſed the wicked 


Poyet, his Chancellor, to be indicted, arraigned, - 


degraded, and condemned. Raleigh's Hiſt. World, 
lib. 5. cap. g. § 19. p. 471. 

16, Totilus, King of the Goths, was complained 
to by a Calabrian, that one of his life-guard had 
raviſned his daughter; upon which the accuſed 
was immediately ſent to priſon, the King reſolving 
to puniſh him as his crime deſerved: but the fol- 
diers came about him, deſiring that their fellow- 
ſoldier, a man of known valour, might be given 
back to them. Totilus ſharply reproved them ;. 
cc What would ye?” ſaid he: © know ye not that 
without juſtice, neither any civil or military go- 
vernment is able to ſubſiſt? can ye not remember 
what {laughters and calamities the nation of the 


Goths underwent, through the injuſtice of Theo- 


dahadas? I am now your King; and in the main- 
tenance of juſtice we have regained our ancient 
fortune and glory: would you now loſe all for the 
ſake of one ſingle villain? See you to yourſelves, 
ſoldiers; but, for my part, I proclaim it aloud, 
carcleſs of the event, that I will not ſuffer it! and 
if you are reſolved you will, then ſtrike at me : 
behold a body and breaſt ready for the ſtroke.” 
The ſoldiers were moved with this ſpeech, and de- 
ſiſted from their importunity : the King ſent for 
the man from priſon, condemned him to death, 
and gave his eſtate to the injured and violated 
perſian. Lipſ. Monit. lib. 2. c. 9. p. 250, 251. 


17. The Emperor Leo Armenus, going out of 
his palace, was informed, by a mean perſon, that 


a Senator had raviſhed his wife, and that he had 
complained of his injury to the Prefect, but, as 
yet, could have no redreſs. The Emperor com- 
manded that both the Prefect and Senator ſhould 
be ſent for, and wait his return in his palace, to- 


gether with their accuſer. Being come back, he 


6 


examined the matter, and finding 


it true, as th. þ 


man hadrepreſented, he diſplaced the Prefect fron Þ | | ; 


his dignity, for his negligence, and puniſhed the Þ 


crime of the Senator with death. 
lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 250, 

18. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and 
Earl of Flanders, had a Nobleman in ſpecial g. 


Lip). Mori. 


vour with him, to whom he had committed the 


government of a town in Zealand; where, living 


in a great deal of eaſe, he fell in love with a wo. | 


man of a beautiful body, and a mind and. man. 
ners no way inferior. 
her door; ſoon after grew bolder, entered into con. 
ference with her, diſcovered his flame, made large 
promiſes, and uſed all the ways by which he hop«d 


to gain her; but all in vain, Her chaſtity was proof 1 


againſt all the batteries he could make againſt 
it. Falling therefore into deſpair, he converts him. 
ſelf into villainy. 


and Duke Charles was buſted in war. He cauſe, 


therefore, the huſband of his miſtreſs to be accuſed 


of treachery, and forthwith commits him to pri- 
ſon; to the end, that by fears or threats he might 
draw her to his pleaſure, or, at leaſt, quit himlli 
of her huſband, the only rival with him in his 
love. The woman, as one that loved her huſband, 
went to the gaol, and thence to the Governor, to 
entreat for him, and try, if ſhe was able, to obtain 
his liberty. © Doſt thou come, O my dear, u 
entreat me?” ſaid the Governor: “ you are cer- 


tainly ignorant of the empire you have over me; 
render me only a mutual affect ion, and I am ready 
to reſtore you your huſband; for we are both under 
a reſtraint, he is my priſoner, and I am your's. Ah, FR 
how eaſily may you give liberty to us both! why dd 
you refuſe? As a lover I beſeech you, and as you Þ 
tender my life; as the Governor, I aſk you, and a 


you tender the life of your huſband ; both are 2 


ſtake, and if I muſt periſh, I will not fall alone. 
The woman bluſhed at what ſhe heard; and being 
in fear for her huſband, trembled and turned pale. 


He perceiviag ſhe was moved, and ſuppoling thil 
ſome force ſhould be uſed to her modeſty, throws 


her upon the bed, and enjoyed the fruit which 
afterwards proved bitter to them both. "The v, 


man departed confounded and in tears, thinking 
nothing more than revenge; which was ſtill mr 


inflamed by a barbarous act of the Governor; for Wl 
he having obtained his deſire, and hoping hereafter 


freely to enjoy her, took care that her huſband 
his rival, ſhould be beheaded in the gaol, and theft 
was the body put into a coffin ready for burial 


He paſſed and repaſſed by 


He was, as I ſaid, a Governor, 


This IB 
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WM, ferce countenance and tone. 


8 dy % notary, and witneſſed, TI 
e turning to the woman, © There is his will, 


| ; This done, he ſent for her, and in an affable man- 


Per, What,” ſaid he, © do you ſeek for your 


oſband'? you ſhall have him, and (pointing to the 
riſon) you ſhall find him there, take him along 
ich you. 


””, 


The woman ſuſpecting nothing, went 
er way; but when ſhe ſaw the body ſhe fell 
pon the dead corple; and having long la- 
ented over it, ſhe turned to the Governor with 
« It is true,” ſaid 
Nie, you have reſtored me my huſband, I owe 
ou thanks for the favour, and will pay you,” He 
We ndeavoured to retain and appeaſe her, but in vain: 
ut haſting home, ſhe called about her her molt 
Haichful friends, and recounted to them all that had 


WWpſſcd. They all agreed that ſhe ſhould make her 


aſe known to the Duke; who, amongſt other ex- 


I ellent virtues, was a ſingular lover of juſtice. 
o him ſhe went: was heard, but ſcarce believed, 


Hhe Duke was angry and grieved that any of his ſub- 
Weds, and in his dominions, ſhould preſume ſo far. He 
commande d her to withdraw into the next room till 
Whe ſent for the Governor, who by chance was then 
Wt Court. Being come, © Do you know,” {aid the 
WDuke, This woman?“ The man changed colour. 
Do you know too,” added he, © the complaints 
Whe makes of you? they are ſad ones, and ſuch as 
W with ſhould not be true.” He ſhook, faultered 
Wn his ſpeech, and betrayed all the ſigns of guilt, 
eing urged home, he confeſſed all, freed the wo- 
Nan from any fault, and caſting himſelf at 
Je Duke's feet, ſaid, © He placed all his refuge 
Wand comfort in the good grace and mercy of his 


= ince; and that he might the better obtain it, he 
P'tcrcd to make amends for his unlawful luſt, by 


WW lawivl marriage of the perſon whom he had in- 
red.“ The Duke, as one that inclined to what 


ed, ſeemed now ſomewhat milder. © You wo- 


an,“ laid he, © ſince it is gone thus far, are you 
villing to have this man for your huſband ?” She 
efuſed ; but fearing the Duke's diſpleaſure, and, 


—_— mpted by the courtiers that he was noble, 
ch, and in. favour with his Prince, overcome at 
alt, ſhe yielded. The Duke cauſed both to join 


nds, and the marriage to be lawfully made; 
hich done, « You,” he ſaid to the bridegroom, 


mut now grant me this, that if you die firſt 
thou children of your body, that then this 


ite of yours ſhall be the heir of all that you 
9 Nave. 


He willingly granted it: it was writ down 
This done, the 


O., 11s 
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© but there is not mine,” ſaid he: and ſending 
the woman away, he commands the Governor to 
be led to that very priſon in which the huſ- 
band was lain; and to be laid in a coffin 
headleſs, as he was. This done, he then ſent the 
woman thither (ignorant of what had paſſed), 
who frighted with that ſecond unthought-of 
misfortune of two huſbands almoſt at one and the 
ſame time, loſt by one and the ſame puniſhmenr, 
fell ſpeedily ſick, and in a ſhort time died; hay- 
ing gained this only by her laſt marriage, that ſhe 
left her children by her former huſband very rich 
by the acceſſion of this new and great inheritance. 
Lipſ. Monit. lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 240, 241. 

- 19. Sir John Markham was knighted by King 
Edward the Fourth, and by him made Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench; at wlrich time one 
Sir Thomas Cooke, late Lord Mayor of London, 
and Knight of the Bath, a man of great eſtate, 
was agreed upon to be accuſed of high-treaſon, 


and a commiſſion granted forth to try him in 


Guildhall. The King, by private inſtructions to 
the Judge, appeared fo far, that Cooke, though 
he was not, muſt be found guilty; and if the law 
were too ſhort, the Judge muſt ſtretch it to the 
purpoſe. The fault laid to his charge, was for 


lending money to Queen Margaret; the proof was, 


the confeſſion of one Hawkins, who was racked 
in the Tower. Sir Thomas Cooke pleaded, that 
Hawkins came indeed to requeſt him to lend a 
thouſand marks, upon good ſecurity ; but that, 


underſtanding who it was for, he had ſent him 


away with a refuſal: the Judge ſhewed the proof 
reached not the charge of high-treaſon, and that 


miſpriſion of treaſon was the higheſt it could 


amount to; and intimated to the jury, to be ten- 
der in matter of life, and diſcharge good con- 
ſciences; they found it accordingly: for which the 
Judge was turned out of his place, and lived pri- 
vately the reft of his days; and gloried in this, 
that though the King could make him no Judge, 
he could not make him an unjuſt one. Fuller's 
Holy State, I. 4. c. 6. p. 263, 264. 

20. Diocles having made a law, that no man 
ſhould come armed into the public aſſembly of the 
people, he through inadvertency chanced to break 
that law himſelf: which one obſerving, and ſaying, 


he has broke a law he made himſelf:” Dio- 


cles, turning to his accuſer, ſaid with a loud voice, 
« No, the law ſhall have its ſanction;“ and 
drawing his lword, killed himſelf. Died. Sic. Bibl. 


3 R 21. Zalcucus, 
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21, Zaleucus, law-giver of the Locrians, made 
a law that adultery ſhould be puniſhed with the 
loſs of both the offender's eyes; and it fell out 
ſo unhappily, that his own ſon was the firſt that 
committed that crime; and that he might at 
once expreſs the tenderneſs of a father, and the 
uprightneſs of a judge, he cauſed one of his ſon's 
eyes to be put out, and one of his own. ZMHey!. 
Coſinog. | 

22. Titus Manlius Torquatus, having a ſon 
dignified with the honour of being Governor of a 
provincein Macedonia, and other conſiderable pre- 
ferments, who was accuſed of miſdemeanors in the 
diſcharge of his office, the father, with the per- 
miſſion of the Senate, undertook to be judge of 
the cauſe, Ne heard the accuſers, confronted the 
witneſſes, and gave his ſon full ſcope to make his 
defence; and on the third day gave this ſentence: 
< It appearing to me that my ſon D. Silanus has 
miſbehaved himſelf in his office, and taken money 
from the allies of the Roman people, contrary to 
Jaw and juſtice, I declare him, from this day for- 
ward, both unworthy of the commonwealth and 
my houſe.” This judgment from the father threw 
the ſon into ſuch a deep melancholy, that the night 
following he killed himſelf, And the father look- 
ing upon him as a ſon that degenerated from the 
virtue of his anceſtors, refuled to honour his 
funeral ſolemnity with his preſence. Cauſ. Hol. 
Court. 

23. A gentleman ſent a buck to Judge Hales in 
his circuit, that was to have a cauſe tried before him 
that aſſize. The cauſe being called, and the Judge 
taking notice of the name, aſked * If he was not 
the perſon that had preſented him with a buck?” 
and finding it to be the ſame, the Judge told him, 


<< He could not ſuffer the trial to go on till he had 


paid him for his buck.” To which the gentleman 
anſwered, “ That he never ſold his veniſon, and 
that he had done no more to him but what he had 
always done to every Judge that caine that circuit,” 
This was confirmed by ſeveral gentlemen on the 
bench. But all this would not prevail upon the 
Judge, nor would he ſuffer the trial to proceed till 
he had paid for the veniſon. Whereupon the gen- 
tleman withdrew the record, ſaying, © He would 


not try his cauſe before a Judge that ſuſpected him 
guilty of bribery by a cuſtamary civility,” 


To be 
Dr. Burnet's Life of Sir Mat. Hale. 
24. A certain poor woman having loſt a little 
dog, and underſtanding it to bein the poſſeſſion of 
the lady of Sir Thomas More, to whom it had 
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been made a preſent of, ſhe went to Sir Thomas 


as he was ſitting in the hall, and told him © Thy 


his lady with-held her dog from her.” Sir Thomu 


immediately ordered his lady to be ſent for, and th; 
dog to be brought with her; which Sir Thoms 
taking in his hands, cauſed his lady to ſtand at on: 


end of the hall, and the poor woman at the other, Þ 
and ſaid, e That he ſat theretodoeveryoneuſtice,” 


He bid each of them call the dog, which when the 


did, the dog forſook the lady, and went to tl! iſ 
When Sir Thomas ſaw this, he bil 


poor woman. 
his lady be contented, for it was noge of hers. Bu 


ſhe repining at the ſentence, the dog was purchaſe 
of the poor woman for a piece of gold, and ſo a 


parties were ſatisfied, every one ſmiling at the 


manner of his enquiring out the truth, LEH 


Sir T. More. . 

25. At the time that Oliver Cromwell was Pro. 
tector of this realm, an Engliſh merchant-ſhip wx 
taken in the chops of the channel, carried into 8. 


- Maloes, and there confiſcated upon ſome ground. 


leſs pretence. As ſoon as the maſter of the ſhip, 
who was an honeſt quaker, got home, he pre/-1te 
a petition to the Protector in council, ſetting (ori 
his caſe, and praying for redreſs. Upon heœaringthe 
petition, the Protector told his council, “ he w 
take that affair upon himſelf,” and ordered the ma 
to attend him next morning. 


with a letter?“ The man anſwered, © he could, 


« Well then,” ſaid the Protector, “ prepare for you 
Journey, and come to me to-morrow morning. 
Next morning he gave him a letter to Cardin 


Mazarine, and told him he muſt ſtay but thre 
days for an anſwer. © The anſwer I mean,” is 


he, © is, the full value of what you might ha 
made of your ſhip and cargo; and tell the Cardin 
that if it be not paid you in three days, you be 
expreſs orders from me to return home.” I= 
honeſt blunt quaker, we may fuppoſe, follovt! 
his inſtructions to a tittle; but the Cardinal, acc Wt 


ding to the manner of miniſters when they are#!] 
way preſſed, began to ſhuffle; therefore the qua 
returned, as he was bid. 


He examined hin 
ſtrictly as to all the circumſtances of his caſe: nl 
finding by his anſwers that he was a plain hot 
man, and that he had been concerned in no unlar- 
ful trade, he aſked him, If he could go to Pars 


As ſoon as the Protec 
ſaw him, he aſked, “ Well, friend, have you 5" 
your money?” And upon the man's anſwering * 
had not, the Protector told him, « Then leave f 
direction with my ſecretary, and you ſhall ſoon e 


from me,” Upon this occalion, that great 7 1 


31 


* 


id not ſtay to negotiate, or to explain, by long 
eaious memorials, the reaſonableneſs of his de- 

Hand. No; though there was a French miniſter 
eſiding here, he did not ſo much as acquaint him 
With the ſtory, but immediately ſent out a man of 
Far or two, with orders to ſeize every French ſhip 
Whey could meet with. Accordingly, they returned 
In a few days with two or three French prizes, 
nich the Protector ordered to be immediately 
old, and out of the produce, he paid the quaker 
Phat he demanded for the ſhip and cargo. Then 
He ſent for the French miniſter, gave him an ac- 
ount of what had happened, and told him.there 
as a balance, which, if he pleaſed, ſhould be paid 
In to him, to the end that he might deliver it to 
hoſe of his countrymen, who were the owners of 
the French ſhips that had been ſo taken and ſold. 
FL it. Review of the Life of Cromwell, 


CHAP. XXX. 
” F ſuch Perſons as were very illuſtrious for their 
ſingular Chaſtity, both Men and Women. 


HERE is no vice whatſoever that is very 
| eaſy to overcome; but that of the luſt of 
Ihe fle ſh ſeems to have a peculiar difficulty in the 
Fonqueſt of them. For whereas covetouſneſs hath 

cs (cat in the mind alone, this ſeizes upon the mind 
Ind body alſo: other vices grow upon us only 
rough our looſing the reins unto deſire; this is 
Porn with us, and accompanies us all along from 
r cradles to the tomb, (for the moſt part) having 
ed its roots ſo deep within vs, through long in- 
W\gence, that not one of the many is able to pre- 
il againſt it. But how much the more ſtrong 
erefore the enemy is, and the more intimate and 
millar he is with us, the more noble is the vic- 
ip, and the conqueſt more glorious. 
WF 2: St. Jerome relates a ſtory of one Nicetas, a 
ung man of invincible courage; who when (by 
WP! forts of threatenings) he was not to be frighted 
co idolatry; his enemies reſolved upon another 
aurſe. They brought him into a garden flowing 
ech all manner of ſenſual pleaſures and delights: 


eapped in a net of ſilk, amongſt the lilies and 
eoſes, with the delicious murmur of the rivulets, 
* nd the ſweer whiſtling of the winds amongſt the 
8 Ee ang then all departed. There was then 
= 1 mediately ſent unto him a young and molt beau- 
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here they laid him on a bed of down, ſafely eu- 


251 


tiſul courtezan, who uſed all the abominable tricks 
of her impure art, to draw him to her deſire. The 
youth now fearing that he ſhould be conquered 
with folly, who had triumphed over fury, reſo- 
lutely bit off his own tongue with his teeth, ſpit- 
ting it in the face of the whore, and ſo by the ſmart 
of his wound extinguiſhed the rebellion of his 
fleſh. Hieron. in Vit. Pauli Eremit. Fulgeſ. I. 4. c. 3. 
p. 489. Lon. Theatr. p. 451. Sabell. Exemp. l. 5. 
c. 6. p. 285. 

2. Thomas, Archbiſhop of York, in the reign 
of Henry the Firſt, falling ſick, his phyſicians 
told him, that nothing would do him good but to 
keep company with a woman: to whom he replied, 
ce The remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe ;” and fo 
died a batchelor. Polyd. Virg. l. c. 30. Bak. 
Chron. p. 60. 

2. Spurina was a young man of Hetruria, of ad- 
mirable beauty, ſo that he drew the eyes of all the 
women and virgins that beheld him, and not only 
ſo, but of the men alſo: the former ſighed, and 
either openly or in private wiſhed the enjoyment of 
him; the men were touched with jealouſy, each 
living in ſuſpicion of his wife, by reaſon of his 
powerful temptation, Spurina, the beſt of young 
men, perceiving how matters went, that he might 
at once free both himſelf and others from fear or 
trouble, did fo deform, with bruiles and ſcars, that 
molt lovely face of his, that afterwards he lived 
rather the mockery than the temptation of others. 
Lipſ. Monit. I. 2, c. 17. P. 377. Val. Max. l. 4. 
6. 5. Pp. 113. | 

4. Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, afterwards made 
Emperor of Conſtantinople ; being about thirty- 
two years of age; was yet, in that flower and 
heat of youth, of ſuch ſingular chaſtity, and all 
the time of his abſence from his wife, did fo con- 
tain. himſelf, that he never caſt a luſtful glance, or 
looked upon any woman with unchaite eyes. Ni- 
cetas, who was otherwiſe his enemy, has wrote 
down thus much of him in his hiſtory; and withal 
adds, that he exacted the like chaſtity in all others: 
and therefore twice a week, about evening, he 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, that © no man what- 
ſoever, that had to do with a ſtrange woman 
ſhould preſume to lay down within the compaſs of 
his palace.” Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 17. Pp. 374. 

. Zenocrates, the ſon of Agathenor, born in 
Chalcedon, the {cholar of Plato, and a great phi- 
loſopher, was of a tried and approved chaſtity. 
It is ſaid, that the beautiful courtezen, Phryne, 
intended one time to make experiment of his conti- 
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nency; and, pretending ſhe was purſued by ſome 
perſons of ill intention towards her, deſired to 
be received into his houſe. She was: and ſeeing 
there was but one bed, ſhe deſired to lie with 
him; which. he alſo granted. There. ſhe made 
trial of her arts to fubdue the virtue of this ex- 
cellent perſon : but ſhe departed without having 
obtained her deſires; and gave out, that ſhe had 
lain by the ſide of ſome ſtatue and not a man. 
His ſcholars alſo laid the famous harlot, Lais, 
in his bed, upon a wager ſhe was not able to ſub- 
vert his conſtancy ; which was alſo loſt on her 
part; though ſuch was her beauty, that the 
flower of Greece doated upon, and purchaſed the 
enjoyment of it, at exceſſive rates. Lacrt. Vit, Phil. 
J. 4. P. 97. M. Hurault, c. 12. p. 320. Lon. Theatr, 

b, Xenophon writes of Cyrus, that when Pan- 
thea, a moſt beautiful lady, was taken captive by 
him, and was about to be brought into his pre- 
ſence, he expreſly forbade it, leſt he ſhould violate 
his own and her chaſtity, though but with his 
eyes. When Araſpes, one of his familiar friends, 
perſuaded him to go to her tent, and confer with 
her, alleging, that ſhe was of incomparable ex- 
cellency, and a lady worthy of a King's eye. 
«© Upon that account,” replied he, © there is the 
greater reaſon I ſhould forbear; for ſhould I now 
make her a viſit while I am at leiſure, ſhe may, 
peradventure, ſo order the matter, as to occaſion 
my return to her when I have bufinels of greater 
moment.“ Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 17. p. 369. 

7. King Antiochus, the third of that name, 
came to his city of Epheſus. Soon after his arrival 
he there beheld the Prieſteſs of Diana, a virgin of 
unmatched beauty, and ſuch perfections as he had 
not ſeen before. Ne departed from thence imme- 
diately; and that for this reaſon; leſt that love, 
which began to kindle in his breaſt, growing 
ſtronger and bolder by frequent ſight of the perſon, 
ſhould enforce him ſo far, that he who came thither 
virtuous and chaſte, ſnould return from thence with 


the ſhipwreck of both. Lipſ. Monit. le. c. 17. p. 369. 


8. Scipio had taken the city of New Carthage, 
where, beſides the reſt of the ſpoil, there were found 
a number of boys and girls, the children of the 
Nobility : amongſt the reſt, one virgin was brought 
and preſented to Scipio, whoie marvellous beauty 
attracted the eyes of all men: it was ſuppoſed 
this would be no unacceptable preſent to a young 
General. Bur as ſoon as he had looked upon her, 


would,“ ſaid he, * accept and enjoy this vir- 
gin, were I a private perſon, and not in ſuch com- 
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mand as row I am: as it is, the Republick keey 
this mind of mine ſufficiently employed; pet! 
receive her as a kind of pledge to be by me n. 
ſtored and returned where reaſon and humanit 
ſhall direct.“ He then aſked the young Lady d 
what country ſhe was, what her birth, and v0 
her parents? By her he underſtood that ſhe yy 
a Princeſs, and contracted to Luceius, a yours 
Prince of her nation. The General therefore {e; 
both for him and -her parents: and when come, 
ſetting the Lady by him, ſpoke thus to her ſpouſe, 
« As ſoon as the virgin was by my ſoldiers brougtt 
and preſented to me, I with pleaſure beheld tie 
excellency of her form, and I praiſed the other 
accompliſhments of her body and mind, for nature 
hath not brought us forth blind and altogethy 
indifferent of ſuch things: Love can reach eve 
this breaſt of mine, bur then it muſt be an bo. 
neſt one, and ſuch as the time and my affairs vil 
permit: though therefore ſhe is mine in the right 
of war, I am not deſirous, in the midſt of arms, ty 
play away my time in amorous dalliances : nor 
perhaps would it be juſt to detain from a valiant 
perſon one that is already: contracted to him. | 
have learnt thus much from her: and have ther- 
fore ſent for thee, that I might ſee thee, and that 
I (Heaven is my witneſs) might deliver this virgin 
chaſte as I found her to thee. She hath lived wit 
me in the ſame caution and reſervedneſs, as it {ht 
had been with her own parents; nor was it a git 
worthy either of myſelf or thee, if either for 
or private fraud had made any diminution to itt 
virtue. Receive her inviolate, and enjoy her: n 
do I defire any other recompence than a cordiu 
reſpect to Scipio and the Romans.“ 
Prince was aſtoniſhed for joy; the parents { 
down at the feet of Scipio, and laying there 2 co 
ſiderable weight of gold, offered it as her rang 
but he bid the young Prince take it as a parti 
her dowry from himſelf, above that which ! 
parents ſhould give. Thus did he overcome 
once luſt and covetouſneſs; and by this one 10% 
act of his, drew a great part of Spain to the 6 
of the Romans; they ſtriving with eagernels 19% 
ſubject to a perſon of ſo much virtue, Lip). 3 
J. 2. c. 17. p. 372, 373. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 3.119% 

9. Rhomilda, though à debauched Pc 


had two daughters, Appa and Gela, who wess 


chaſte as the mother was contrary ; for when 


through the treaſon of the mother, the Henetlab | 
had taken the city of Friol, they, to pre{-rvc * 


honour, put raw fleſh under their arm-pits; which 
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= Camer. Hor. Subſciſ. cent. 1. c. 7. p. 39. 
Propug. Caſtitat. l. 1. p. 117. 


W the body, ſuddenly 
ter her the ſtay that held up the ſtone, by the 
fan whereof her head was ſo cruſhed, that death 
ſoon followed, and ſhe was laid in the ſame tomb 
Lich her beloved huſband. Camer. Oper. Subci/. 
—_ 1. c. 50. p. 224. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 17. 
. 303. Lon. Theatr. p. 464. Zuing. Theotr. vol. 2. 
3 b 7. p. 483. 


putrefying there, yielded ſuch a ſtinking and loath- 
ſome ſmell, that the Barbarians were not able to 


come near them. By this honeſt artifice, they 


preſerved their virgin innocency untouched, 


Henig. 


10. Acciolin, tyrant of Padua, in the year 
1253, ſurpriſed by treaſon a little neighbouring 
city called Baſſian; at which ſurpriſal Blanche 


Rubea being taken with her ſword in her hand, 


(her huſband being ſlain fighting valiantly) was 
diſarmed and dragged by violence before the 
Tyrant; who, extremely taken with her beauty, 
with entreaties, rich preſents, and an intermixture 
of threats, laboured to corrupt her chaſtity ; but 
finding the fortreſs 1mpregnable this way, he re- 
ſolved to carry it by violence. Blanche made 


& ſhift by ſome pretence to rid herſelf out of his 
hands; and recovering a window, threw herſelf 


headlong from thence to the ground, where ſhe 


a lay weltering in her blood: ſhe was taken up 


half dead, carried to a bed, and carefully attended. 
When ſome days were paſſed over, and ſhe was 
perfectly recovered, ſhe was again brought before 
Acciolin, where ſhe perſevered in her virtuous 
courage : but the ſhameleſs beaſt cauſed her to be 


bound, and held ſo faſt by his grooms, that not- 
& withſtanding all the reſiſtance ſhe could poſſibly 
wake, he obtained his will. A mortal grief ſeized 
her at this execrable outrage ; yet having diſſem- 


bled it ſome few days, ſhe gained leave of her 


= friends to ſee the body of her huſband. The 


tomb-ſtone was lifted up, and Blanche diſcovering 
fell down upon it, drawing 


11. When the wife of Hiero, King of Sicily, 


3 was taxed by her huſband that ſhe had never told 


| kim of his ſtinking breath, which one had then 
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I 1 0. 810 P. 225. Fulgs/. J. 4. 6. 3. P- 435. 
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newly upbraided him with: «I thought,” anſwered 


lbe, © that all men's breaths had ſmelt ſo.” An 


excellent teſtimony of chaſtity, in that the woman 
reer came ſo near any man, as to diſcern if his 


breath was ſweeter or ſtronger than that of her 
uſband. The ſame hiſtory 1s recounted of Bilia 


O. II. 
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12. There was a maid in Alexandria endowed 
with an admirable beauty, and courted with all 
oflible importunities. She fled from her lovers, 


and hid herſelf in a ſepulchre of the dead. Twelve 


years lived ſhe in this little cell, made to lodge 
ſuch as had nothing to do with the world. Being 
at laſt found in this manner, and aſked what ſhe 
meant to do; ſhe made anſwer: Th:/aurum Caſti- 
tatis ſervo inter arentes calvarias, unde nulla flamma 
erumpit. I preſerve the treaſure of chaſtity 
amongſt the dead carcaſes, from whence fly no 
ſparks of deſire.” Cauſ. H. C. part 1. J. 3 


a © 


pP. 166. 


13. Braſilla of Dirachium, an illuſtrious vir- 
gin, being taken by a ſoldier, and about to ſuffer 
violence by him; told him, “ That if he would 
let her go with her virginity untouched, ſhe would 
ſhew him an herb, which, if he did but eat, would 
preſerve him from being wounded by any weapon 
whatſoever.” The ſoldier agreed, and went with 


the maid into the garden: where ſhe takes of the 
next herb ſhe met with, and chewing it in her 


mouth, This,” ſaid ſhe, “ is the herb, and that 


you may not doubt of the efficacy of it, make 


trial with your ſword upon myſelf, if you are able 
to wound me.” The ſoldier was won to credit 
her by the ſtedfaſt earneſtneſs of her countenance, 
and drawing his ſword, made ſuch a thruſt at her, 
that unwillingly he deprived her of life; and ſhe 


by this artifice preſerved herſelf from being cor-' 


rupted by the unbridled luſt of him who had 
made her his priſoner. Ludsv. Vives de Chriſt. 
Femin. Inſtit. l. 1. Lon. Theat. p. 547. 

14. Cyrus had taken captive the wife of Tigra- 
nes, ſon to the King of Armenia, and aſked him 
ce at what price he would redeem his wife?“ © At 
the price of my life,” ſaid he, © rather than ſhe 
ſhould live in ſervitude.” Cyrus, delighted with 


that anſwer, gave liberty to his wife, her father, 


and the reſt of the captives: and when amongſt 
them there was great diſcourſe of the virtues of 
Cyrus: ſome alſo extolled the complete ſhape of 
his body, „ And,” ſaid Tigrancs to his wife, 
« did he not ſeem to thee very beautiful?“ 
s Really,” ſaid ſhe, “ I did not look upon him:” 
« Upon whom then?“ ſaid he. © Upon him,” 
replicd ſhe, * that ſaid he would redeem my 
captivity at the price of his life.” 
Cyropiad. Lonicer. Theat. . 467. 
3. § 3. P. 563. 


15. Euphraſia, a virgin, being ſeized by a ſol- 


Burt. Mel. part 


dier, and perceiving herſelf reduced to that con- 


338 dition, 


Nets Ph. 
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dition, that neither her ſtrongeſt reſiſtance nor 
tears could any longer deſend her chaſtity from an 
armed and bold raviſher; ſhe bids him forbear ; 
that ſhe would redeem, at a valuable rate, what 
ſhe could not obtain by all her entreaties. She 
told him that ſhe was ſkilled in magic, had been 
initiated in enchantments from her infancy, and 
that the knew a certain unguent, with which if he 
once anointed his body, he ſhould be proof againſt 
either ſword or dart; that the would impart to 
him this ſecret, (which to that day ſhe had kept to 
herſelf) upon this condition, that he would ſo- 
lemnly ſwear from thenceforth not to offer any in- 
Jury to her virgin modeſty. The ſoldier, touched 
with the ambition of military glory, ſwore readily. 
to what ſhe defired, She left him a while, and 
having melted ſome wax with other ingredients, 
ſhe anointed her neck and ſhoulders ſufficiently 
with it: then turning to the young man, “ That 
you may underſtand,” ſaid ſhe, “ that I have not 
dealt deceitfully with you, 1 will extort a belief 
from you at the hazard of my own perſon ; come, 
ſoldier, and with the utmoſt force you are able, 
ſtrike with your ſword upon this neck of mine, 
that I have ſo well ſecured with this medicament, 
and ſoon ſhalt thou be convinced how ſafe I have 
rendered myſelf with this artifice.” He, whoſe 
Juſt was almoſt extinguiſhed by rhe fervent defire 
he had to make trial, drew out his ſword, and 
with force enough ſtruck the place the virgin had 
deſigned him. The ſword entered fo far into her 
throat, that with one and the ſame blow, he cut 
off his hopes of enjoying the virgin, and her fears 
of loſing her virginity. Nicepbor. Ecclef. Hiſt. 
J. 7. c. 13. p. 105. Strad. Prol, Acad. l. 1, 
Proluf. 5. p. 11%. 8 | 

16. Timoclea was a lady of Thebes, and at the 
ſacking of it, was forcibly raviſhed by a Thracian 
Prince, and ſhe revenged the injury in this man- 
ner: diſſembling the extreme hatred which ſhe 
bore to her raviſher, ſhe told him ſhe knew a 
place, wherein much treaſure and ſtore of gold 
was concealed. She led him to an out-place be- 
longing to the houſe where there was a deep well; 


and while the over-covetous Thracian leaned over 


to look into it, ſhe tripped up his heels, and ſent 
him headlong to the bottom of it, with a quantity 
of ſtones after him, to hinder his reſurrection from 
thence for ever to the world. Being afterwards 
brought before Alexander, and charged with the 


death of this Captain of his, ſhe confeſſed the 


fact. And when he aſked, who ſhe was? «© Lam,” 
| I 
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ſaid ſhe, © the ſiſter of that Theagenes, who died 
fighting valiantly againſt thy father in the fields of 
Cheronæa.“ The generous Prince freely diſmiſſcd 
her. Plut. Paral. p. 670. in Alexandr. Lon. Theat, 
P. 457+ Lon. An, tom. 1. fol. 32. _ 

17. There was a maid called Lucia, who lived 
a virgin amongſt many others, and whoſe exqui- 
ſite beauty was ſought after, with vehement ſolici- 
tation, by a powerful Lord ; who having con. 
mand and authority in his hands, ſent meſſengers 
to ſeize on this innocent lamb; and whilſt they 
were at the gate menacing to kill her, and ſet al] 
on fire, if this poor creature was not delivered 
into their hands; the maid came forth; * What 
is it,” ſaid ſhe, © you demand? I beſeech you 
tell me whether there be any thing in my power 


to purchaſe your lord and maſter's love?“ « Yes,” 


anſwered they, © your eyes have gained him; nor 


ever can he have reſt till he enjoy them.” © Well, 


go then,” ſaid ſhe, © only fuffer me to go to my 
chamber, and I will give ſatisfaction in this point.“ 
The poor maid, ſeeing her ſituation, ſhe ſpake to 
her eyes, and ſaid : “ How, my eyes, are you then 
guilty ? I know the reſervedneſs and ſimplicity of 
your glances; nor have I, in that kind, any re- 
morſe of conſcience. But, howſoever it be, you 
appear to me not innocent-enough, fince you have 
kindled fire in the heart of a man, whoſe hatred 
have ever more eſteemed than his love: quench 
with your blood the flames you have raiſed.” 
Whereupon, with a hand piouſly cruel, ſhe digged 
out her eyes, and ſent the torn reliques, embrued 
in her blood, to him who ſought her; adding, 
« Behold what you love.” He, ſeized with hote 
ror, haſtened to hide himſelf in -a monaſtery, 
where he remained the reſt of his days. Rad. u 
Viridario, Cauſ. Holy Cour. par. 1. F. 38. p. 106. 

18. The Conſul Manlius having overthrown the 
army of Gallo-Grecians, in Mount Olympus, part 
were ſlain, and part made priſoners; among 
others was the wife of Prince Orgiagon, a woman 
of ſurpaſſing beauty, who was committed to the 
cuſtody of a Centurion, and by him forcibly 1 
viſhed. Her ranſom was afterwards agreed up 
and the place appointed to receive it from tt 
bands of her friends. When they came thitheß 
and the Centurion was intent both with his ef 
and mind upon weighing of the gold; ſhe, in hel 
language, gave command to them that were pie” 
ſent, that they ſhould kill him. When his head 
was cut off, ſhe took it up in her hands, went 


with it to her huſband, and having thrown et 15 
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s feet, ſhe related the manner of the injury ſhe 
ad received, and the revenge ſhe had taken. 
ho will ſay that any thing beſides the body of 
his woman was in the power of her enemies? for 
WW cither could her mind be overcome, nor the cha- 
Wtity of it violated. Val. Max. 1.6. c. 1. p. 561. 
ab. Ex. I. 10. c. 6. p. 570. 
109. I will ſhut up this chapter with the illuſtri- 
us example of Thomas. Aquinas. This great 
Perſon had determined with himſelf to conſecrate 
Nrirtue of chaſtity. His parents oppoſed this 
noble reſolution of his, by flatteries and threats, 
Band ſuch other arts as they ſuppoſed might be of 
yſe to them upon this occaſion, but without any 
ucceſs; their ſon remained conſtant to his pur- 
Woſe, in deſpite of all their endeavours. Where- 
pon they took this other courſe: when Thomas 
Vas one day in his chamber, all alone, they ſent in 
o him a young damſel of an admirable beauty; 
ho, with a countenance compoſed to laſciviouſ- 
Weſs, began, with various allurements and femi- 
Mine flatteries, to invite him to wickedneſs. All 
Whings ſeemed to ſpeak in her; her voice and 
Worm, her eyes and clothes, her geſtures and per- 
mes. The youth perceived the delightful poiſon 
Pegan to flide in his heart, and therefore turning 
Pimſclf, “ Lord Jeſus,” ſaid he, © ſuffer me not 
Wo commit this filthy wickedneſs in thy fight; or, 
Wor the ſake of carnal luſt, to loſe the joys of eter- 
al life.” This ſaid, he catched up a burning 
Prand out of the fire, with which he drove out this 
Wy rcn before him, and ſhut the chamber door againſt 
cr, Happily, by this means, eſcaping the ſnare 
Wat was ſpread for him, and by which he was 
near to have been entangled, Drex. Meet. l. 2. 


593. P. 346. 
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Patience; and what Power ſome Men hade had 
over Anger. 


VERY man knows how to row in a calm; 
| and an indifferent Pilot will ſerve to direct 
c courſe of a ſhip when the ſeaſon is quiet and 
eee; but the conduct of that Governor is moſt 
c-woriliy, who knows how to ſteer his veſſel 
2, when the winds are enraged, and a furious 
__ Mpeſt has put the tumultuous waves into a ve- 
i commotion, In like manner it is {mall com- 


he flower of his age to God, and the deſirable. 
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mendation to appear mild, when nothing is faid or 
done to diſpleaſe us: but to repreſs our riſing paſ- 
ſions, and to keep down our reſentments in the 
midſt of injurious provocations, is a victory greater 
and more deſerving of praiſe, than perhaps the 
greateſt Conquerors ever merited. | 

1. King Robert was one of the greateſt Kings 
that ever wore the crown of France. He once ſur- 
priſed a rogue, who had cut away half of his 
cloak, furred with ermine: to whom he did no 
further evil: but only ſaid mildly to him, © Save 
thyfelf, and leave the reſt for another ho may 
have need of it.” Cauſ. Treat. of Paſſicns, p. 119. 

2. King Henry the Sixth, of England, was of 
that adinirable patience, that to one who ſtruck 
him when he was taken prifuner, he only ſaid, 
% Forſooth, you wrong yourſelf more than me, to 
ſtrike the Lord's anointed.” Bak. Chron. p. 287. 

3. It is ſaid, that Philip the Second, King of 
Spain, having written a letter with his own hand, 
with much ſtudy and labour, to be ſent to the 
Pope, when he aſked for ſand to be caſt upon it, 
his Secretary, by miſtake, poured the ink in the 
ſtandiſh upon it, inſtead of the former. This 
would have put many into a fury; yet this admi- 
rable King bore it without ſpeaking one angry 
word to his ſervant, Caꝝſ. H. C. tom. 1.1. 3. p. 94. 

4. There was an uncivil fellow, that did nothing 
all the day long but rail againſt Pericles, the fa- 
mous Athenian,” in the market-place, and before 
all the people : and though he was at that time 
the public magiſtrate, yet he took no notice of it, 
but all the while diſpatched ſundry matters of 
importance, till night came; and then with a ſo- 
ber pace went home towards his houſe, this varlet 
following him all the way with abuſe. Pericles, 
when he came to his houſe, it being dark, called 
to his man, and bade him light the fellow home, 
leſt it being night he ſhould loſe his way. Pl. 
ts Per. p. 154. Lip}. Monit. J. 2. p. 398. 

5. Caſimir was Duke of the Sendominians, a 
potent Prince, and afterwards King of Poland: 
being on a time in a humour to divert himfelf, he 
called to him one Joannes Cornarius, a Knight, 


and his domeſtick ſervant, inviting him to play at 


dice: they did io, and fortune was equally fa- 
vourable ; fo that having ſpent much rime in gain- 
ing little upon each other, and it being grown far 
in the night, it was agreed to ſet the whole ſum in 
controverſy upon one ſingle caſt of the dice. Ca- 
ſimir proved fortunate, and won all the money. 
Johannes, diſplealed and incenſed with his bad 

fortune, 
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fortune, in the heat of his impatience falls upon 
the Prince, and with his fiſt ſtruck him over the 
mouth. It was a capital crime for the ſervant to 
ſtrike his Lord, and the ſame alſo his Prince: 
but though all preſent were incenſcd at this in- 
ſufferable action, yet he eſcaped by the benefit of 
the night, but was ſeized in the morning, brought 
back, and ſet in the preſence of Caſimir to re- 
ceive his ſentence. He having well weighed the 
matter, broke into this wiſe ſpeech. © My friends, 
this man is leſs guilty than myſelf : nay, whatever 
ill is done, is on my part. Heat and ſudden paſ- 
ſion (which ſometimes overiways even wiſe men) 
did tranſport him; and moved both his mind and 
hand-to do as he did. But why did I give the 
cauſe? Why, unmindful of my own dignity, did 
I play with him as my equal? And therefore, 
Johannes, take not only my pardon, but my thanks 
too: by a profitable correction thou haſt taught 
me, that hereafter I ſhould do nothing that 1s un- 
worthy of a Prince, but retain myſelf within the 
Jult limits of decency and gravity.” This ſaid, he 
freely diſmiſſed him. Lip. Monit. I. 2. c. 12. 
6. Memorable is the example of Johannes Gual- 
bertus, a Knight of Florence ; who, returning 
out of the field into the city, attended with a nu- 
merous retinue, met with that very perſon, who, 
not long before, had killed his only brother; nor 
could the other eſcape him. Johannes preſently 
drew.his ſword, that with one blow he might re- 
venge the death of his brother. When the other 
falling proſtrate on the ground at his feet, humbly 
beſought him, for the ſake of the crucified Chriſt, 
to ſpare his life. Johannes, ſupprefling his anger, 
let him depart, and offered up his ſword, drawn 
as it was, before the image of Chriſt crucified, in 
the next church he came to. Wier. Op. p. 870. 
J. de Ira. 
7. The wife of Cowper, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
burnt all thoſe notes which he had been eight 
years in gathering, out of a certain tenderneſs and 
fear ſhe had, leſt he ſhould kill himſelf with over- 
much ſtudy; fo that he was forced to fall to work 
again, and was eight years more in gathering the 
fame notes, wherewith he compoſed that uleful, 
and learned book, which at this day is called his 
Dictionary. I hough a greater vexation than this 
could hardly befal a icholar, yet he received it with 
that patience, as not to give his wife an unkind 
word upon that account. Clark's Mirr. 65. p. 298. 
8. When Xenocrates came one time to the houſe 
of Plato to viſit him, he prayed him that he would, 
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trary, having this railer in his power, ſpake ger 


beat his ſervant for him, in regard he himſelf vu 
not at preſent ſo fit to do it, becauſe he was in , 
paſſion.” Another time he ſaid to one of his ſer. 1 
vants, © That he would beat him ſufficiently, by 
tht he was angry.” LTaert. J. 3. p. 79. 
9. Ariſtippus fell out upon a time with Æſchines 7 
his friend: and was at that time in a great choler, i 
and fit of anger. How now, Ariſtippus (quoth 9 
one who heard him fo high, and at ſuch hot word 
where is your amity and friendſhip all this while” 
« Why aſleep,” ſaid he, “ but I will awaken | 
anon.” With that he ſtepped cloſe to Aſchine,, 
and ſaid ; * Do you think me every way ſo un. 
happy and incurable, that I did not deſerve oe 
ſingle admonition at your hands?“ * No wonder,” 
ſaid ZEſchines again, “ if I thought you (who fo; 
natural wit in all things elſe excel me) to ſee bet. | 
ter in this caſe alſo than I, what is meet and expe. Wa 
dient to be done.” And thus their ſtrife ended, 
Plut. Moral. lib. de Ir4 cobibend. p. 130. = 
10. Arcadius an Argive, never gave over revi. iſ 
ing of King Philip of Macedon, abuſing him wich F 
the moſt reproachful terms; and arrived at laſt u 2 
that bold impudence, as to give him this kind of 
publick warning, x: 


So far to fly, until he hither came, 
Where no man knew or heard of Philip's name, 


This man was afterwards ſeen in Macedonia. Tha 
the friends and courtiers of King Philip gave hin 
information thereof, moving him to inflict ſon 
ſevere puniſhment upon him, and in no caſe ſutÞ 


him to eſcape his hands. But Philip, on the co 
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tly unto him, uſed him courteouſly avd familia 
ſent unto him in his lodging gifts and preſen 
and ſo ſent him away in fafety. Afterwards 
commanded thoſe courtiers who had incited hi 
againſt him, ro enquire what words this man gay 
out of him amongſt the Greeks. They made repo 
again, and told him, that he was become a nt 
man, and ceaſed not to ſpeak wonderful things "Wn—_ 
the praiſe of him. Look you, then,” ſaid PH 
unto them, © am not I a better phyſician than 5 = - 
you? and am not I more ſkilled in the cure of! == 
foul-mouthed fellow than the belt of you? 
Moral. lib. de Ird cobib. p. 125. = 
11. King Ptolomezus, jeſting and ſcoffing 2 
ſimple and unlearned grammarian, aſked "a 
« Who was the father of Peleus?“ “ will ante = 
you, Sir,” ſaid he, „If you will firſt tell me " - 
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was the father of Lagus?“ This touched King 
Ptolemæus very near, in regard to the mean pa- 
rentage he was deſcended from, So that all about 
the King were mightily offended at it, as an into- 
lerable affront. The King ſaid no more than 
this; If it be not ſeemly for a King to take a 
jeſt or a ſcoff, neither is it ſeemly or convenient 
or him to give one to another man.“ Plut. Mor. 


lib. de Ird cobib. p. 125, 


CHAP. XXXII. 


o/ /uch as have well deported themſelves in their Ad- 
| verſity, or been improved therety. 


HE Naturaliſts ſay, there is a ſort of a ſhell- 
fiſh, which at certain times opens to receive 
the dew. of Heaven; and that being thus impreg- 
nated, then the more they are toſſed to and fro 
with the foaming billows of the ſea, the more pre- 
cious is the pearl that is found in them. In like 
manner there are ſome men who are beholden to 
their afflictions for their virtues; and who had 
never ſhined with that luſtre, had not the black 
night of adverſity come upon them. It is pro- 
T verbial of England; | Auglica Gens, opiima , flens, 
72 Y/ima ridens. A particular example hereof we 
have in 
1. John Barret, born at Lynn, bred a Carmelite, 
of White Friars in Cambridge, when learning ran 
low, and degrees high, in that Univerſity, ſo that 
Scholar could ſcarce be ſeen for Doctors; till the 
WO nverſity,: ſenſible of the miſchief thereof, ap- 
ointed Dr. Cranmer (afterwards. Archbiſhop of 
Lanterbury) to be the examiner of all Candidates 
= Divinity. Amongſt others, he topped Barret 
rr his inſufficiency. , Barret went back to Lynn, 
a applied himſelf to learning with ſuch ſucceſs, 


t in a ſhort time he became an admirable ſcho- 


r. And commencing Doctor with due applauſe, 
ed many years a painful preacher in Norwich, 
 v2ys making honourable mention of Dr. Cran- 
eee, as the means of his happineſs, 
bes, p. 258. | | 
2. Pope Pius the Fifth was long tormented 
a the tone and ſtrangvary; and in the ſharpeſt 
= f his firs he was often heard to. ſay with ſighs, 
8 Lord give me an increaſe of ſorrow, ſo thou wilt 
eie me a proportionable increaſe of patience” 
. beat. vol. 1. J. 2. p. 174. : 
- WW Petrus, the Abbot of Claravalla, through 
: Na. eder of his diſeaſe loſt one of his eyes ; 
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and bore that affliction not only with patience, but 
ſaid, He rejoiced, that of two enemies, he was 
now freed from the trouble of one of them.“ 


Zuing. Theat. vol. 1.1. 2. p. 174. 


4. Alphonſus, King of Naples, was informed 
in his abſence, by Lupus Simonius, his Viceroy 
there, that one of thoſe two fine ſhips which the 
King had built, by the negligence of the ſeamen 
had taken fire, and was burnt. He told the 
meſſenger, © That he well knew that ſhip, though 
great and magnificent, would yet, after ſome 
years, decay, or periſh by ſome accident or other: 
and that therefore the Viceroy, if he was wiſe, 
would bear that misfortune with an equal mind, 
as he did himſelf.” Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 2. 
& 87-114; 

5. Telamon hearing of the death of his beloved 
ſon, being a man unbroken by all the aſſaults of 
fortune ; with an unmoved countenance, replicd, 
ce It is well, for I knew he mult die whom Ihad 
begotten.” Lon. Theat. p. 70). 

6. L. Paulus Emilius had four children; two 
of them, Scipio and Fabius, were brought into 
other families by adoption; the other two being 
boys, he yet retained with him at home. One of 
theſe being fourteen years of age, died five days 
before his triumph; the other of twelve years de- 
ceaſed the third day after it. And whereas there 
was almoſt none of the people but ſeriouſly la- 
mented thę misfortune of his houſe, he himſelf 
bore it with ſo great a ſpirit, chat calling the peo- 
ple together, he rather gave them conſolations, 
than admitted any from them: this was a part of 


his oration to them: * Whereas, O citizens! inthis 


great felicity of yours, I was afraid leſt fortune did 
meditate ſome evil againſt you, it was my prayer 


to the higheſt Jupiter, to Juno and Minerva, that. 


if any calamity was impending upon the people of 
Rome, that they would-inflict the whole of it upon 
my family. All therefore is well, fince, by the 
grant of my requeſt they have ſo brought it to 


paſs, that you ſhould rather grieve for my adver- 
lity, than that I ſhould lament tor your misfor- 
tune.” Zuing. Theat. vol. 3. 1.2. p. 663. Vat. Max. 


J. 5. c. 10. p. 156. 3 Wt 
7, When the Romans, by their continual war 
with Hannibal, and eſpectally by the calamity that 


beſel them in the loſs of that great battle at Cannæ, 


had much exhauſted their forces; yet they re- 


ceived their adverſity with ſuch greatnels of mind, 


that they dared to ſend freſh recruits to. their 


forces in Spain, even when Hannibal was ready 
341 1 + 
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to knock at their gates; and the grounds where- 


upon the camp of Hannibal ſtood, were ſold for 


as much in Rome as if Hannibal had not been 
there. Val. Max. I. 3.c 7. p. 87. 
| 8, Hiero, the Tyrant of Sicily, was at firſt a 
rude, unaccompliſhed, a furious and irreconcile- 
able perſon, the ſame in all points with his brother 
Gelo; but falling afterwards into a lingering ſick- 
neſs, by which he had a long vacation from pub- 
Tick cares and buſineſs, and employing that time 
in reading and converſe with learned men, he 
became a man of great elegancy and fingular 
improvements: and afterwards, when he was 
Perfectly recovered, he had great familiarity with 
Simonides, Pindar the Theban, and Bacchilides. 
Cæl. Rbod. I. 19. c. 28. p. 918. Alian. Var. Hiſt 
J. 4. p. 154. | 
9. Xenophon being ſacrificing to the gods ; as 

he ſtood by the altar, there came to him a meſſen- 
ger from Mantinea, who told him *“ That his fon 
Grillus was dead in battle.“ He only laid aſide the 
crown from his head, but perſiſted in his ſacrifice: 
but when the meſſenger added, that he died vic- 
torious, he re-aſſumed his crown, and without 
other alteration, finiſhed what he was about. lian. 
Far. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 3. p. 92. Loert.l. 2. p. 46. 
10. Antigonus, the ſucceſſor of Alexander, had 
a lingering diſeaſe, and afterwards, when he was 
recovered and well again: © We have gotten no 
harm,“ ſaid he, © by this ſickneſs, for it hath 
taught me not to be ſo proud, by putting me in 
mind, that I am but a mortal man.” Plat. Apotb. 
P. 410. 

11. Plato affirms, „That Theages was firſt 
brought to the ſtudy of philoſophy by a diſeaſe 


that retained him in his houſe ; for being by that 
detained from the management of ſtate affairs, he 


had leiſure to be in love with the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
Alian. Var. Hiſt. l. 4. c. 15. P. 135. 


12. Straton, the ſon of Corragus, fell ſick to 


his great good fortune and advantage: for being 
deſcended of an illuſtrious family, and abounding 
with wealth, yet he never uſed any exerciſe of his 
body, till ſuch time as he found himſelf to be 
afflicted with the ſpleen. 
it to ſeek a remedy by wreſtling, and other exer- 
ciſes of the body. And whereas at firſt he made 


uſe of theſe for the recovery of his health, yet 


afterwards he attained to ſuch perfection and pro- 
ficiency- in bodily exerciſes, that in one day he 


overcame at wreſtling and whorl-bats in the 


Then he was put upon 


Olympick games, He was the ſame in the next 
Olympiad : and alſo in the Nemean, Iſthmian, 
and * games. lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 4. c. 15. 
P. 156. 5 

I : . Philip, King of Macedon, was ufed to ſay, 
ce That he was much beholden and bound to the 
Athenian orators ; for that by their giving out 
opprobrious and ſlanderous words againſt him, 
they were the means to make him a better man 
both in word and deed.” © For,” ſaid he, © [ 
every day do my beſt endeavour, as well in my 
ſayings as doings, to prove them liars.” Ply, 
Moral. in lib. de Apotheg, Rep, Sc. p. 408. 

14. Antigonus once in winter-time was driven 
to encamp in a place deſtitute of all proviſions 
neceſſary for life; by occaſion whereof, certain 
ſoldiers, not knowing that he was ſo near them, 
ſpoke very preſumptuouſly of him, and reviled 
him. But he opening the cloth or curtain of his 
pavilion with his walking-ſtaff: “I,“ ſaid he, 
« you go not further off to rail at me, I will make 
you to repent ;” and ſo withdrew himſelf. Plut. 
Moral. in lib. de Apotheg. Reg. p. 414, = 
15. Diogenes was baniſhed and driven out of 
his own country; yet this exile of his was fo far 


from proving evil to him, that it was the chief oc- 


caſion of his improvement; as being thereby com- 
pelled to the ſtudy and profeſſion of philoſophy, 
Plut. Moral. lib. de Tran. Animi, p. 148. 
16. Zeno, a philoſopher of Citium, a town of 
Cyprus, turning merchant for his better ſupport, 
was always unfortunate by loſſes at ſea, inſomuch 


- that he was reduced to one ſmall veſſel; and hay- 


ing advice that it was caſt away, and nothing 
ſaved, he received the news with cheerfulneſs, 
ſaying, „O fortune! thou haſt acted wiſely, in 
forcing me to throw off the rich attire of a mer- 


chant, to put on the mean and deſpiſed habit of a 


ſcholar, and return me back to the ſchool of phi- 
loſophy, where there is nothing to loſe, and the 
moſt ſatisfactory and durable things to be gained. 
After this, Zeno ſo improved in learning, that 
King Antigonus II. had him in great eſteem for 
his knowledge and integrity, and when he died, 
extremely lamented the loſs of him. He was fi 
ther of the ſtoics, and taught, That men ha- 
ing two ears, and but one mouth, ſhould heat 
much, and {peak but little,” Plut. de Trang ul. 
animi, & Aputheg, Reg. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


received. 


T 7 HEN Ariſtotle was aſked what grew old 
| ſooneſt and what lateſt ? « Benefits,” ſaid 
he, © and injuries.“ The wiſe Philoſopher well 
underſtood that we are apt ſoon: to forget a good 
turn, but our memories are wonderfully tenacious 
Jof any wrong or injury that we conceive hath been 
done to us. Moſt men write down the one in 
and, where every blaſt of wind obliterates the re- 
cord; but the other they take care to have en- 
Soraven upon leaves of adamant, in characters that 
ſcarce time itſelf is able to deface. 
Shereafter mentioned were of nobler minds, and 
were, doubtleſs, as mindful of obligations as they 
were forgetful of indignities. 
1. King William the Conqueror ſeldom remem- 
bered injuries after ſubmiſſion; for Edrick, the 
Wfirſt that rebelled againſt him, he placed in office 
near about him. Goſpatrick, who had been a fac- 
Wtious man, and a plotter of conſpiracies againſt 
him, he made Earl of Glouceſter, and truſted him 
With managing a war againſt Malcolm, King 
Wot the Scots, Euſtace, Earl of Boleyne, who in the 
King's abſence in Normandy, attempted to ſeize 
en Dover Caſtle, was received after into great 


vour and reſpect. Edgar, who, as next heir to the 


aon Kings, had often attempted by arms to re- 
over his right, he not only after two defections 
adoned, but gave him alſo an allowance as a 
race. Only Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland 
8d Northampton, of all the Engliſh nobility, was 
ut co death, in all the time of this King's reign, 
d nor he neither, till he had twice falſified his 
Ich of allegiance. Bak. Chron. p. 36, 37+ 
2. Doctor Cranmer's gentleneſs in pardoning 
RT ngs, was ſo great, that it grew into a proverb, 
Jo my Lord Canterbury an injury, and then you 
l be ſure to have him your friend while he 
es.“ Clark's Mirr. c. 92. p. 410. 
W 3: Auguſtus Cæſar having taken Lucius Cinna, 
ee Nephew of Cn. Pompeius, in arms againſt 
not only gave him his life, but, as a particu- 
tance of his love, reſtored him his eſtate 
re. This man was afterwards found in a con- 
eee gainſt him, and being convicted of it, 
| Bam gave him his life, ſaying, © I have 
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heretofore pardoned thee as an enemy, now I do 


the like to thee as a traitor and a parricide : from 


henceforth let there be a friendſhip begun betwixt 


us; and let us contend together, whether I have 
with greateſt ſincerity given thee a double pardon, 
or thou haſt received it.” After this he received 
him into the number of his friends, and made him 
Conſul. Ele& for the year following: an honour 
fcarce to be given to them that had fought for the 
ſafety of his life, much leſs to ſuch as had ſought, 
both openly and privately, to deprive him of it. 
Wieri Oper. I. de Ira, 834. Lon. Theat. p. 37a. 
Sabell. Ex. I. 5.c. 3. P. 262. 

4. Lycurgus had offended the rich men in Spar- 
ta; and therefore as he was once in the Forum, or 
Market- place, there was a part of them that had 
raiſed up a faction againſt him, who proceeded 
to that violence as with clamours and ſtones to 
drive him from thence, and followed him as he 
withdrew himſelf. The firſt in purſuit of him was 
Alcander, a young man, and ſomewhat of a hot 
and fierce, though otherwiſe of no ill diſpoſition: 
he, as Lycurgus turned back to him, vith his ſtaff 
ſtruck out one of his eyes. Lycurgus, not daunt- 
ed with the blow, but turning to the people, 
ſhewed his citizens his face covered with blood, 
and deformed with the loſs of one of his eyes. 
This wrought ſo much modeſty and ſorrow in the 
aſſembly, that they yielded up Alcander to him, 
and thoroughly affected with this unhappy acci- 
dent, they waited upon him home. Lycurgus 
with commendations diſmiſſed them, led in Al- 
cander, yet neither did or ſpake a word of ill to 
him, but diſmiſſing his attendance, commanded 


Alcanderto wait upon him, and miniſter unto him. 


The young man did it with great ardour and obe- 
dience, and then being an'eye-witneſs of the ſo- 
briety, meekneſs, and other virtues of the man, 
he began to admire him; and from thenceforth 
ſpake nothing but in his praiſes. Plut. in Lycur. 


P. 45. 


5. Lucius Muræna, though but the year before 


he had been accuſed by Cato of canvaſſing and 
bribery, whereby his life had been brought in the 
utmoſt hazard, had he not beendefended by Cicero, 
the father of Roman eloquence; yer forgetting 


this, he interpoſed his own body for the ſafety of 


Cato, when his death was intended by Metellus, 

the Tribune of the people; and though he might 

have ſeen himſelf revenged by the hand of another, 

yet thought it more glorious to defend his enemy, 

than to tuffer it. Fulgo/, Ex. J. 4. c. 1. p. 443. 
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6. Anno 1541, Robert Holgate, afterwards 


Archbiſhop of York, obtained a benefice where 
Sir Francis Aſkew of Lincolnſhire dwelt, by whom 
he was much moleſted and vexed with continual 
ſuirs of law: upon which occaſion he was forced 
to repair to London, where he found means to be 
the King's Chaplain, and by him was made Arch- 


biſhop of York, and Preſident of the Council in the 


North: during which time the ſaid Knight hap- 
pened to have a ſuit before the Council, and 


doubted not but he ſhould find hard meaſure from 
the Archbiſhop, whoſe adverſary he had been; 


but the other forgetring all forepaſt injuries, 


afforded him all the favour that he could with 


Juſtice. Clark's Mirr. c. 92. p. 412. 
7. When Timoleon the Corinthian had freed the 
Syracuſans and Sicilians from the Tyrants that 


did oppreſs them; one Demænetus, a buſy Orator, 
took the boldneſs, in an open aſſembly of the peo- 


ple, to charge him with ſeveral miſcarriages whilſt 
he was General in the wars: Timoleon, though he 
had power to puniſh him, yet anſwered him not a 
word; only turning to the people, he ſaid, © That 


he thanked the gods for granting him that thing 
which he had ſo often requeſted of them in his 


prayers, which was, that he might once ſee the 


Syracuſans have full power and liberty to ſay what 
they pleaſed.” Plut. in Timoleon, p. 154, 155. 
8. C. Julius Cæſar, when perpetual Dictator, and 


flouriſhing in the fame and glory of his great ex- 


ploits, was aſperſed with an indelible infamy, by 


the verſes which Catullus of Verona had made and 
publiſhed of him and Mamurra; but upon his 
ſubmiſſion he not only did him no harm, but 
received him to his table, and, as a certain ſign of 
his being reconciled, he lodged with his father 
as he uſed to do. Wieri Over. I. de Ird. p. $34. 

9. King Philip of Macedon beſieged the city 
of Methon; and as he walked about viewing the 


place, one from the walls ſhot an arrow at him, 


whereby he put out his right eye; yet he took this 
injury ſo patiently, that when the citizens, a few 


days after, ſent out to treat with him about the 


ſurrender ; he gave them honourable terms, and 
after they had put the city into his hands, took no 
revenge of them for the loſs of his eye. Juſtin. Hiſt. 
J. 7. p. 68. , 

10. Pope Sixtus the Second was accuſed by 
Baſſus, a patrician, of many grievous crimes, unto 


Valentinianus the younger, the Emperor, and his 
mother Placida; before whom he cleared his un- 
ſpotted innocency; which done, he interceded with 


tears that Baſſus might not be ſent into exile accoy. 
ding to his baniſhment, though he could nor pre. 
vail with the Emperor. therein. Afterwards, when 
Baſſus was dead, he hononred his funeral with his 
preſence, and aſſiſted at his interment. ini 
Oper. I. de Ird, p. 842. 1 pn) 

11. Epaminondas, through the envy of the No- 
bles, was not chaſen General in a war that needed 
a-moſt ſkilful leader: nor was he only laid aſide, 


but another was choſen in his ſtead, who was but 


little filled in the military art. This brave man, 
not moved with the indignity, liſted himſelf as: 
private ſoldier. It was not long ere the ill con- 
duct of the new General had brought the army 
into a real and almoſt inextricable difficulty: and 
when all looked about enquiring for Epaminon- 
das, he, regardleſs of the injury of his former 
unworthy repulte, came cheerfully forth; and 
having delivered the army from the hazard it wa; 
in, brought it back with ſafety into his country, 
DSP EX FIG. tf Fo th: Wet 
12. There was an ancient feud berwixt Henry 
of Methimnia, Duke of Afincica, of the family of 
the Guzmans, and Roderigo Ponze de Lean, 
Marquis of Gades. The Mifquis had conſulted 
with others about the ſurpriſal of Alama, from the 
Moors of Grenada; and having determined on the 
expedition, he concealed it from the Duke, that he 
might not have any ſhare in the glory of that 
action. But he was ſpeedily befieged by the King 
of Grenada in that town : and whereas he ſent all 
about for aſſiſtance, the Duke was again neglected, 
Notwithſtanding all which the gallant Duke, bury- 
ing in oblivion the memory of all for epaſt injuries 
called together all the ſoldiers in his government, 
intreated his friends, and ſo inflamed others with 
his exhortations, that having with great celerity 
muſtered a vaſt army, he came to the ſeaſonablt 


ſaccours of Alama ; raiſed the ſiege, and ſer thi 


Marquis in freedom from the fears of an enemy 
and afterwards, when the Marquis came to hin 
with acknowledgments of ſo great a benefit, ant 
tendered him his greateſt thanks; Let theſe thing 
paſs, Marquis,“ ſaid he, “neither indeed docs! 
become good men to be mindful of former falling- 
out, and eſpecially in a caſewhere religon 1s concen 
ed ; but rather, if any ſuch things have heretofot 
been betwixt us, let us ſacrifice them to our coun 
try and the Chriſtian name, and give them no long* 
any place in our remembrance: and ſince thing 
have at this time ſo fortunately ſucceeded for l 


both, let us joyfully celebrate this day, and It 


remain 
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e main as an eternal witneſs of our reconciliation,” 
This ſaid, they embraced, lodged together that 
. ight, and lived ever afterwards in a mutual and 
WH ncere friendſhip. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 2. 
. 44+ P. 187. 2 52 5 | 
13. Alphonſus the Elder, King of Sicily, uſed to 
Vear upon his fingers rings of extraordinary price; 
End, to preſerve the luſtre of the ſtones, when he 
Waſhed, he uſed to give them tohim that ſtood next, 
go hold. He had once delivered them to one who, 
uppoſing the King had forgotten them, converted 
em to his own uſe. Alphonſus diſſembled the 
pwdatter, put on others, and kept his wonted courſe ; 
Eater ſome days being to waſh, the ſame man ſtood 
ext him that had the former, and put forth his 
hand as to receive the King's rings, who pulled his 
hand back, and whiſpered him in the ear,“ That 
hen he ſhould reſtore the former, he would truſt 
Him with theſe.” A ſpeech worthy of a liberal and 
Humane Prince, and one endued with ſo great a 
Wnind as he was. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. l. 2. 
. 305. | 
| 8388 that fortunate man, in the flower 
Df all his glory, was ſeized upon by Catinius La- 
Peo, Tribune of the people, and dragged to the 
Mount Tarpeius to be thrown headlong from 
hence: and ſcarce was there another Tribune to 
De found to intercede for his life. At laſt he eſcaped 
ie fury of his adverſary, by means of a perſon 
Whom in his Cenſorſhip he had removed from the 
Wenate : and yet though there were ſo many of the 
Wamily of the Metelli in great authority and power 
the ſtate, the villany of this Tribune was over- 


| of his relations. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 7. c. 44. 
þ | J ing. Theatr. vol. 2. 5 3+ P. 314. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


from their Inferiors. 


HE fair ſpeeches of others commonlydelight 
us, although we are at the ſame time ſenſible 
are no more than flatteries and fallehoods : 
rss this the only weakneſs and vanity of our na- 
ee, but wrthal it is very ſeldom that we can take 
n the pill of reproof without an inward re- 
ment (eſpecially from any thing below us) 


eg convinced of the neceſſity and juſtice of 


M0 Great, therefore, was the wiſdom of thoſe men, 
25 3 0. 11. 4 
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| Pobked both by him that was injured and all'the 


| fuch as have patiently taken Speeches, and Reproof 


ot 
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who could ſo eaſily diſpenſe with any man's free- 
dom in ſpeaking, when once they diſcerned it 
was meant for their reformation and improvement. 

1. A ſenior Fellow of St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge (of the oppoſite faction to the Mafter), in 
the preſence of Dr. Whitaker, in a Common- place 
fell upon this ſubject: * What requiſites ſhould 
qualify a Scholar for a fellowſhip?” and concluded, 
that religion and learning were of the Quorum for 
that purpoſe. Hence he proceeded to put the caſe, 
© lf one of theſe qualities alone did appear, 
whether a religious dunce were to be choſen before 
a learned rake?” and reſolved it in favour of the 
latter. This he endeavoured to prove with two 
arguments, “ Firſt, becauſe religion may, but learn- 
ing cannot, be counterfeited. He that chooſeth a 
learned man, although of diſſolute life, is ſure of 
ſomething: but who eleCeth a religious dunce may 
have nothing worthy of his choice, ſeeing the ſame 
may prove both dunce and hypocrite.” Hrs ſecond 
argument was, That there is more probability of a 
rake's reformation to temperance, than of a dunce's 
converſion into a learned man.” The Common- 
place being ended, Dr. Whitaker deſired the com- 
pany of this Fellow: and in his cloſet thus accoſted 
him, “ Sir, I hope I may ſay without offence, as once 
Iſaac ſaid to Abraham, here is wood and a knife, 
but where 1s the lamb for a burnt-offering ? You 
have diſcovered much keenneſs of language, and 
acute argumentation, but who is the perſon you 
aim at? who hath offered abuſe to this ſociety ?'” 
The other anſwered, “ If I may preſume to follow 
your metaphor, know Sir, (though I am a true 
admirer of your moſt eminent worth) you are the 
ſacrifice I reflect at in my diſcourſe; for (whilſt you 
follow your ſtudies and remit matters to be managed 


by others) a company is choſen into the College, of 


more zeal than knowledge (whoſe judgments we 
certainly know to be bad, though others charitably 
believe the goodneſs of their intentions); and hence, 
of late there is a general decay of learning in the 
College.” The Doctor turned his anger into thank- 
fulneſs, and experienced the ſame both in loving 
his perſon and practiſing his advice, promiſing his 
own preſence hereafter in all elections, and that 
none ſhould be admitted without his own examina- 
tion, which quickly recovered the credit of the 
houſe; it being repleniſhed with hopefvl plants 
before his death, which fell out the 38th of Q. Eliz. 
Anno 1593. Full. Hiſt. of the Uni verſ. of Cambridge, 
P. 97. cb 3 
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2. Auguſtus Cæſar ſitting in judgment, Mecæ- 
nas was preſent, and perceiving that he was about 
to condemn divers perſons, he endeavoured to 
get vp to him; but being hindered by the crowd, 
he wrote in a ſchedule Tandem aliguando ſurge, 
caruifex ; © Riſe, hangman ;” and then, as if he had 
wrote ſome other thing, threw the note into Cæ- 
ſar's lap. Cæſar immediately aroſe, and came 
down without condemning any perſon to death: 
and fo far was he from taking this reprehenſion 
ill, that he was much troubled he had given ſuch 
cauſe. Xiphil. in Auguſto, p. 59. Dio Caſſius, 
J. 55. P. 632. | ; 

3. A poor old woman came to Philip, king of 
Macedon, and intreated him to take cognizance of 
her cauſe: when ſhe had often interrupted him 
with her clamours in this manner, the king at 
laſt told her, he was not at leiſure to hear her. 


| © No!” ſaid ſhe, © then you are not at leiſure to 


be king.” The king for ſome time conſidered of 
the ſpeech ; and preſently he heard both her, and 
others that came with their complaints to him. 
WA: Theatr. vol. 3. I. 3. Pp. 698. Plut. Mor. in l. 
Apoth. Reg. Er. p. 409, 410. 


4. One of the ſervants of Prince Henry (ſon to 


Henry the Fourth) whom he favoured, was ar- 
raigned at the King's Bench for felony ; whereof 
the prince being informed, and incenſed by lewd 
perſons about him, in a rage came haſtily to the 
bar where his ſervant ſtood as priſoner, and; com- 
manded him to be unfettered, and ſet at liberty; 
whereat all men were amazed: but the Chief 
Juſtice, who at that time was William Gaſcoign, 
exhorted the prince to ſubmit to the ancient laws 


of the kingdom; or, if he would have his 


ſeryvant exempted from the rigour of the law, 
that he ſhould obtain (if he could) the gracious 
pardon, of the king his father; which would be 


no derogation. to law or juſtice. The prince, no 


way appeaſed with this anſwer, but rather in- 
flamed, endeavoured himſelf to take away the 
priſoner. Ihe Judge, conſidering the perilous ex- 
ample. and inconveniency that might thereupon. 


enſue, with a bold ſpirit commanded the prince, 


upon his allegiance, to leave the priſoner, and to 
depart the place. At this commandment, the 
prince, all in a fury, came up to the place of 
Judgment; the people thinking that he would have 
ſain the Judge, or at leaſt done him ſome harm; 


but the Judge far ſtill, declaring the majeſty. of 
the king's place of judgment, and, with an aſſured 
bold countenance, ſaid thus to the prince: “ Sir, 


by 


miſchief.” 


remember yourſelf, I keep here the place of the 


king, your ſovereign Lord and Father, to whom 


you owe double allegiance : and therefore in his 
name I charge you to deſiſt from your diſobedi. 
ence and unlawful: enterpriſe ; and from hence. 
forth give good example to thoſe which hereafter 
ſhall be your own ſubjects: and now, for your 
contempt and diſobedience, go you to the priſon 
of the King's Bench, whereunto I commit you, 
until the pleaſure of the King, your Father, be 
further known.” The Prince, amazed with the 
words and gravity of that worſhipful Juſtice 
laying his ſword aſide, and doing reverence, de. 
parted, and went to the King's Bench, as he waz 
commanded. When the King heard of this action, 
he bleſſed God that had given him a Judge, who 
feared not to adminiſter juſtice; and alfo a ſon, 
who could patiently ſuffer and ſhew his obedience 
thereunto. Stom. Ann. p. 34. 

5. Fredericus was conſecrated brſhopof Utrecht; 
and at the feaſt of the emperor Ludovicus Pius, 
fitting at his right hand, admoniſhed him, that, 
being mindful of the profeſſion he had newly taken 
upon him, he would deal juſtly, and as in the 
ſight of God, in the way of his vocation, without 
reſpect of perſons. © Your majeſty gives me good 
advice,” {aid he,“ but will you pleale to tell me, 
whether I had beſt to begin with this fiſh upon 
my plate at the head or the tail?” © Art the head, 


ſaid the emperor, © for that is the more noble. 


part.” „Then, Sir,” ſaid the bithop, ** in the 
firſt place renounce you that inceftuous marriage 
you have contracted with Judith.” 


pirate, and being about to.condemn him to death 


aſked, © Why doſt thou trouble the ſeas?” © Ang | 


why,” ſaid he, „doſt thou trouble the whole 
world? I with one ſhip ſeek my adventures, anc 
therefore am called a pirate; thou, with a gie 
army, warreſt againſt nations, and therefore f 
called an emperor ; ſo that there is no difference 
betwixt us, but in the name and means of doing 
Alexander was not diſpleaſcd with 
this freedom; but, in conſideration of what he 

ſaid, he diſmiſſed him without inflicting any pv 
niſhment upon him. Chetw, Hiſt, Coll. cent: l. 
P+ 12. 


7. Theo- 


The empe- WY 
ror taok this reprehenſion ſo well, that he di- 
miſſed. her accordingly. Zuing. Theat. vol. 7. l. 2. 
p. 1701. Heid. ib. Sphing. c. 10. p.281. Po. 
F. 223. 
6. Alexander the Great having taken a famou 
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7. Theodoſius, the Empetor, having cruelly 
lucghtered ſome thouſands of the Theſſalonians 
, ſome inſolence of the citizens to the ſtatues of 
Js wife; coming to Milan, would have entered 
e church to have communicated with other 
Fyriſtians, but was reſiſted and forbid by St. Am- 
roſe; in which ſtate the Emperor ſtood for 
5 ight months; and then, with great humility and 
*K:bmiſſion acknowledged his offence, was abſol ved 
Ind again received into the congregation; and 
Potwithſtanding St. Ambroſe had reproved him 
Sith great liberty, and oppoſed him with as much 
$c(olution, yet the good Emperor both obeyed 
Pillingly, and reverenced exceedingly that great 
=P relate. Speed's Hiſt. p. 275. 
8. Philip, King of Macedon, with great pa- 
Hence admitted liberty and freedom in ſpeaking to 
Sim. He had in one battle taken a conſiderable 
Kumber of priſoners, and was himſelf preſent to 
-e them ſold. As he fat in his chair, his clothes 
pere turned or tucked up higher than was decent 
Ind ſeemly ; when one of the priſoners who was 
pon ſale, cried unto him: © Good my Lord, I 
Peſeech you pardon me, and ſuffer me not to be 
old amongſt the reſt, for I am a friend of yours, and 
Vas ſo to your father before you.” And pray,” 
id Philip, © whence grew this great friendſhip 
Petwixt us, and how eis it come about?“ “ Sir,” 
id the priſoner, © I would gladly give you an ac- 
Pount of that privately in your ear.“ Then Philip 
Fommanded that he ſhould be brought unto him; 
hen he thus whiſpered in his ear: “Sir, I pray 
Pa let down your mantle a little lower before; for 
ting thus in the poſture as you do, you dif- 
Peer that which it is more proper to hide.” 
PNerecupon Philip ſpake aloud unto his officers, 
Let this man,” ſaid he, „ go at liberty, for in 
Huth he is one of our good friends, and wiſheth us 
Well; though I either knew it not before, or at 
t had forgotten it.” Plut. Mor. I. de Apoth. 
. Ce. p. 409, 410. 
9. Demetrius won the city of Athens by aſ- 
lt, which was much diſtreſſed for want of corn: 
r being maſter of the town, he cauſed the whole 
ay of the city to be aſſembled before him; 
Neo whom he declared, «That he beſtowed upon 
m freely a great quantity of grain.” But in this 
FT ſpeech to the people, he chanced to commit an 
3 Ear in grammar, when one of the citizens, 
= vn lat thereby to hear him, aroſe, and with. a loud 
pronounced that word aright. For the 
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hung at his girdle. 
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correction of this one Soleciſm,” ſaid he, * give 
unto thee, beſides my former gift, five thouſand 
meafures of corn more.” Plut. Mor. l. de Apoth. 


Reg. p. 415. 
CH A P. XXXV. 


o/ the incredible Strength of Mind wherewith ſome 
Perſons have ſupported themſelves in the midſt of 
Torments, and other Hardſhips, 


I, A YOUNG eentleman, immediately before 
he was to enter into a battle, was obſerved 
to be ſeized with a ſudden ſhaking and ſhivering 
all over his body : whereupon one aſked him, 
© what was the matter?” „My fleſh,” faid he, 
ce trembles at the foreſight of thoſe many and great 
dangers whereinto my reſolved and undaunted 
heart will undoubtedly carry it.” The ſtrength 
of ſome men's hearts hath not only prevailed over 
the weakneſs of their fleſh, but reduced it to a 
temper capable of enduring as much as if it had 
been braſs, or ſomething that (if poſſible) is yet 
more inſenſible. | 
© When we were come within ſight of the city 
of Buda, there came, by the command of the Baſſa, 
ſome of his family to meet us with divers Chiauſes; 
bur, in the firſt place, a troop of young men on 
horſeback made us turn our eyes to them, becauſe 
of the novelty of their equipage, which was thus: 
Upon their bare heads (which was in moſt of 
them ſhaven) they had cut a long line in the ſkin, 
in which wound they had ſtuck feathers of all 
kinds, and they were dewed with drops of blood: 
yet diſſembling the pain, they rode with as much 
mirth and cheerfulneſs, as if they had been void of 
all ſenſe. Juſt before me there walked ſome on 
foot; one of thoſe went with his naked arms on his 
ſide, in each of which he carried a knife, which 
he had thruſt through them above the elbow, An- 
other walked naked from his navel upward, with 
the {kin of both his loins fo cut above and below, 
that he carried a: club ſtuck therein, as if it had 
Another had faſtened a horſe- 
ſhoe, with divers nails, upon the crown of his head; 


but that was not recently done, the nails being fo 


grown with the fleſh, that the ſhoe: was made 
faſt, ' In this pomp we entered Buda, and were 
brought into the Baſſa's palace, in the court of 
which ſtood theſe generous contemners of pain. 
As I chanced to caſt my eye that way, What 

| think 
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than an old ſhirt, 
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think you of thoſe men?“ ſaid the Baſla. © Well,“ 
ſaid I: But that they uſe their fleſh in ſuch man- 
ner as I would not uſe my clothes, as being de- 


firous to keep them whole.” He ſmiled and diſ- 


miſſed us. Buſb. Ep. 4. p. 226. | 

2. Andronicus Comnenus fell alive into the hands 
of his enemy; who having loaden him with inju- 
ries, abandoned the miſerable Emperor to the 
people for the puniſhment of his perfidiouſneſs. 
By theſe he had redoubled buffets given him with 
implacable violence: his hair was torn off, his 
beard pulled away, his teeth were knocked out; 
and even the women ran upon his wretched body 
to torture and torment it; whilſt he replied not a 


word. Some days after, his eyes being dug out, and 
his face disfigured with blows, they ſet him on a 


camel, without any thing more to cover him, 
This ſpectacle ſo full of horror 
nothing mollified the people's hearts, but deſperate 
men ruſhed upon him as thick as flies in autumn 
{ome covered him all over with dirt and filth, 
others gave him blows with clubs on the head, 
others pricked him with awls and bodkins, and 
divers threw ſtones at him, calling him mad dog. 
A wicked woman of the dregs of the vulgar, threw 
a pail of ſcalding water upon his head, ſo that his 
{kin peeled off. Laſtly, they haſtened to hang 
him on a gibbet by the feet, expoling him to a 


ſhameful nakedneſs in fight of all the world, and 


they tormented him to the laſt inſtant of death: 
at which time he received a blow from a hand 
which thruſt a ſword through his mouth into his 
bowels. All theſe, and greater inhumanities the 
aged Emperor underwent with that invincible 
patience, that he was heard to ſay no other thing 
than, Lord have mercy on me!” and, „why do 
ye break a bruiſed reed?“ Nicet. Chron. Ann. I. 2. 


de Imp. Andro. p. 40, 41. Cauſ. H. C. in Treat. of 


Paſſions, p 38. Now. Turk. Hiſt. p. 53. Sabel. 
Ex. J. 8. c. 4. Þ 436. 

3. Janus Auceps, a wicked perſon, lived in a 
lone houſe by the way- ſide, without the eaſt gate 
of Copenhagen. This man, in the night, had mur- 
dęred divers perſons, and knocked them on the 
head with an ax. At laſt he was diſcovered, 
taken, and condemned to a terrible death. He 
was drawn upon a ſledge through the city, had 
pieces of fleſh pulled off from his body with burn- 
ing pincers: his legs and arms were broken; his 
tongue was pulled out of his mouth. Thongs of 


his ſkin were cut out of his back; his breaſt was 


opened by the ſpeedy handof the executioner ; his 


heart pulled out and thrown at his face. All i", 


the ſtout-hearted man bore. with an invincih|, 
courage: and when his heart lay panting by hi, 
ſide, in the midſt of ſuch torments as he undes. 
went, he moved his head, and looked upon tj 
by-ſtanders with a frowning aſpect, and ſeeme 
with curioſity to contemplate his heart, till ſuch 
time as his head was cut off, Bareb. Hiſt. Ana. 
cent. 3. Hiſt. 15. p. 36, 37+ 

4. Mutius Scævola having reſolved to k 
Porſena, King of the Hetruſcans, who at that tiny 
was the enemy of Rome, he came into his cam 
and tent with a purpoſe to execute his deſign; 


but by miſtake, inſtead of the King, he ſlew hu 
Secretary, or Captain of the Guard. Being taken 


and adjudged to death, to puniſh this error of hi 
arm, he thruſt his right hand into the fire, and 
without change of countenance held it therein til 
it was quite burnt off. At which invincible pz 
tience and conſtancy of his, King Porſena was f 
amazed, that he raiſed his ſiege before Rome, and 
alſo made peace with the Romans. Plut. in Pull. 


P. 108. 


5. When Kerxes was arrived at the Cape af 
Artemiſium with 500,000 fighting men, the Athe- 
nians ſent out Ageſilaus, the brother of Themiſto- 
cles, to diſcover his army. He coming in the la. 
bit of a Perſian into the camp of the Barbarians, 
ſlew Mardonius, one of the Captains of the guarded 
the King's body, ſuppoſing he had been Nerxe 
himſelf : whereupon, being taken, he was brought 


before the King, who was then offering ſacrifices E 
upon the altar of the Sun; into the fire whereof 


Ageſilaus thruſt his hand, and endured the tot. 
ment without ſigh or groan. Xerxes commanded 
to looſe him. 
laus, “ are of the like courage; and if thou will 


not believe it, I will put alſo my left hand into tha 


fire.” The King, amazed at his reſolute ſpeec 
commanded him to be carefully kept and wel 
treated. Plut. Paral. p. 906. Camer, Oper. Subj 
cent. 1. c. 3. p. 221. Fulg. J. 3. c. 3. p. 347. 
6. Iſabella, wife of Ferdinand, King of Spain 
was a woman of that firm temper of mind, that 
not only in the times of her ſickneſs, but alſo! 
the ſharpeſt pains of her travail, ſhe ever | uppreſes 
both cries and ſighs. A moſt incredible thing: 
but Marineus Siculus affirms, that he was aſſured 
of the truth thereof by Ladies of unqueſtionabl 
veracity, who attended upon her in her chamb*! 
Lip). Monit, J. 1.c.7. p. 110, 


: 


« All we Athenians,” ſaid Agcl-W 
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7. Lord Bacon mentions a certain tradition af a 
man, who (being under the executioner's hands for 
bigh-treaſon) after his heart was plucked out of 
W his body, and in the-hand of the executioner, was 
yet heard to utter three or four words of prayer. 
And Purchas, ſpeaking. of the human ſacrifices 
in New Spain, where the heart is offered to the 
un, ſaith thus: There happened a ftrange ac- 
WE cident in one of theſe ſacrifices reported by men 
© worthy of credit, That the Spaniards beholding 
the ſolemnity, a young man, whoſe heart was newly 
E plucked out, and himſelf turned down the ſtairs, 
& when he came to the bottom, ſaid to the Spaniards 
in his language, Krights, they have ſlain me.” 
Ierul. Hiſt. Life and Death, Art. 15. tit. 32. p. 364. 
# Purch. Pilg. l. 8. c. 12. & 2. p. 989. 
8. This is a notable example of tolerance, 
EX which happened in our times in a certain Burgun- 
dian, who was the murderer of the Prince of 
orange. This man, though he was ſcourged with 
rods of iron, though his fleſh was torn off with red- 
hot pincers, yet he gave not ſo much as a ſingle 
gh or groan. Nay further, when part of a broken 
© ſcaffold fell upon the head of one that ſtood by as 
Ja ſpectator; this burnt villain, in the midſt of all 
his torments, laughed at that accident; although, 
not long before, the ſame man had wept when he 
a the curls of his hair cut off. Verul. de Augm. 
8 cient. l. 4. c. 4. p. 258. | | 


Jans, there were certain noble youths that waited 
on Alexander the Great, when he ſacrificed to the 
gods. One of which having a cenſer in his hand, 
ſtood before the King: it chanced that a burning 
coal fell upon his arm, and although he was fo 
burnt by it, that che ſmell of his burnt fleſh affected 
dem that food by, yet he ſuppreſſedhis pain with 
ence, and held his arm immoveable; leſt, by 

1 aking the cenſer, he ſhould interrupt the ſacrifice; 
or, by his groaning, he ſhould give Alexander 
any diſturbance. The King, delighted with the 
Hatience of the youth, that he might make the 
more certain experiment of his fortitude, on pur- 
poſe continued and protracted his ſacrifice; and 
Met for all this the youth perſiſted in his reſolute 
cnn. Val. Max. J. 3. c. 3. p. 76. 

. Anaxarchus was variouſly and cruelly tor- 
Nented by the Tyrant Nicocreon; and yet, by all 
Rs <ruclties, could never be reſtrained from urging 
m wich opprobrious terms, and the moſt reproach- 
language. At laſt, the Lyrant being highly 
1 e threatened that he would cauſe his 
RT MB, XII. | | 
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Of incredible Strength of Mind 


9. After the ancient cuſtom of the Macedoni- 
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tongue to be cut out of his mouth. Effeminate 
young man,” ſaid Anaxarchus, < neither ſhall that 
part of my body be at thy diſpoſal.” And while 
the Tyrant (for rage) ſtood gaping before him, he 
immediately bit off his tongue with his teeth, and 
ſpit it in his face. A tongue that had heretofore 
bred admiration in the ears of many, but eſpe- 
cially of Alexander the Great, at ſuch time as 1t 
had diſcourſed of the ſtate of the earth, the pro- 
perties of the ſeas, the motion of the ſtars, and 
indeed, the nature of the whole world, in a moſt 
ſKilful and eloquent manner. Val. Max. l. 3.c. 3. 
P. 77, 78. ; 

11. William Colingborn, Eſq. being condemned 
for making this rhime oa King Richard the Third, 


The cat, the rat; and Lovel, our dog, 


| Rule all England under the hog. 


was put to a moſt cruel death: for being hanged 
and cut down alive, his bowels ripped out and catt 
into the fire; when the executioner put his hand 
iato the bulk of his body, to pull out his heart, 
he ſaid, Lord Jeſus! yet more trouble?“ and fo 
died, to the great ſorrow of many people. Fad. 
Chron. p. 519. Chet. Hiſt. Coll. cent. 12. p. 321. 
12. Amongſt the Indians, the meditation of pa- 
tience is adhered to with that obſtinacy, that 
there are {ome who paſs their whole life in naked- 


. neſs, one while hardening their bodies in the frozen 


rigours and piercing colds of Mount Caucaſus, 
and at others expoſing themſelves to the flames, 
without ſo much as a ſigh or groan. Nor 1s it a 
ſmall glory that they acquire to themſelves by this 
contempt of pain, for they gain thereby the repu- 
tation and title of wiſe men. Val. Max. I. 3. c. 3. 
P. 78. | h | 
13. Such examples as I have already recited, I 
have furniſhed myſelf with, either by reading, or 
by the relation of ſuch as have ſeen them: but 
there now comes into my mind, a molt emincag 
one, whereof I can affirm that I myſelf Was an eye; 
witneſs; and it was this; Hicronymus Olgiatus 
was a citizen of Milan, and he was one of thok 
four that did atlaſſinate Galeatus Sforza, Duke of 
Milan. Being taken, he was thruſt into priſon, 


and put to bitter tortures. Now, although he was 


not above two- and- twenty years of age, and of ſuch 
a delicacy and ſoftneſs in his habit of body, that 
he was more like to that of a virgin than a man 
though never accuſtomed to the bearing of arms, 
by which it is uſual for men to acquire vigour and 
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ſtrength ; yet being faſtened to that rope upon 
which he was tormented, he ſeemed as if he fat 
upon ſome Tribunal. Free from any expreſſion of 
rich with a clear voice, and an undaunted mind, 
ze commended the exploit of himſelf and his com- 
panions ; nor did he ever ſhew the leaſt ſign of re- 
pentance. In the times of the intermiſſions of his 
torments, both in proſe and verſe, he celebrated 
the praiſes of himſelf and his confederates. Being 
at laſt brought to the place of execution, be hold- 
ing Carolus and Francion, two of his aſſociates, to 
ſtand as if they were almoſt dead with fear; he 
exhorted them to be courageous, and requeſted the 
Executioners that they would begin with him, 


that his fellow-fufferers might learn patience by his 


example. Being therefore laid naked, and at full 
length upon the hurdle, and his feet and arms 
bound faſt down uno it, when others that ſtood 
hy were terrified with the ſhew and horror of that 
death which was prepared for him; he, with ſpeci- 


ous words, and aſſured voice, extolled the gallantry 


of their action, and appeared unconcerned with 
that cruel kind of death he was ſpeedily to under- 
go: even when, by the Executioner's knife, he was 
cut from the ſhoulder to the middle of the breaſt, 
he neither changed his countenance nor his voice; 
but with a prayer to God he ended his life. Fug, 
Ex. J. 3. c. 3. P. 365, 366. 

14. Caius Marius, the Roman Conſul, having 
the chief veins of his legs ſwelled (a diſeaſe of thoſe 


times) he ſtretched out one leg to be cut off by the 


hand of the Surgeon; and not only did refuſe to 
be bound (as *tis cuſtomary with ſuch patients or 


to be held by any man; but not ſo much as by any 


word or ſign did he betray any ſenſe of pain all the 


time of the operation, no more than if the incifion 


had been made in any other body, or that he him- 
ſelf had been utterly void of all feeling. But af- 
terwards, when the Surgeon propounded to him 
the ſame method of cure for his other leg; Ma- 
rius told him, that the matter ſeemed not to him 
of that importance, as that upon the account 


thereof, he ſhould 3 ſuch tormenting 


pain. By which words he diſcovered, that during 
the time of the inciſion of his leg, he had endured 
very great pain; but that through the ſtrength of 
his mind, he had diſſembled and ſuppreſt what he 
felt. Fulgoſe Ex. lib. 3. c. g. P. 352. Sabell, Ex. 
lib. 5. c. 8. p. 301. | oe! 

15. There was alſo an example of great patience 


An this kind, which Strabo mentions in his Geogra- 
phy, from the authority of NicholausDamaſcenus 


1 
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viz. that Zarmonochaga, the - Ambaſſador from 1 
the Indian King, having finiſhed his negociatiq | 
with Auguſtus to his mind, and fent an accour; Þ 


— 


thereof to his maſter, becauſe he would have ng 
further trouble for the remaining part of his life 
(after the manner of the Indians) he burnt himſek 
alive, preſerving all the while the countenance 9 
a man that ſmiled: Fulgo/. Ex. J. 3. c. 3. p. 348, 

16. Among the Indians who inhabit the bank 


of the river Ohio, all heroiſm is meaſured by in. 
ſenſibility of pain: nor can any one arrive at the 


degree of a Chief or Captain, without giving prod 
of his ſuperiority to the moſt excruciating tor. 


ments. A candidate for this rank, preſents a peti. 
tion to the Chiefs of his nation, that he may un- 


dergo the trial. If the Judges admit his petition, 
they place him naked in the midſt of them, and 
the eldeſt of them gives him a ſevere whipping 
with a well-knotted whip, and repeats his open 
tion till he has tired himſelf. He then gives the 
whip to the next in ſeniority, who, after wearying 
himſelf, gives it to the next, till the candidate ha 
exhauſted the ſtrength of the whole company. Dur- 
ing all this time a profound ſilence is obſerved, let 
the minuteſt groan or ſhudder from the laſh may 
eſcape obſervation. But if the candidate ſtands 
like a ſtatue, without the leaſt ſign of impatience, 
till he is covered with gaſhes, and almoſt flayed; 
they diſmiſs him with applauſe, and declare hin 
worthy of receiving the two ſucceeding trials. 
After a ſufficient time has elapſed for the healing 
of his wounds, the candidate ſolicits his ſecond 
trial; and his Judges again aſſemble: after ſtry- 
ping him naked, they put him in a cotton han: 
mock, ſuſpended between two trees. This ham- 
mock is wrapped round him, and tied cloſe at each 
end, and in the middle. 


of this country, whoſe bite is ſo powerful anc 
tenacious, that they will quit their heads rathe 
than their hold, if attempted to be pulled fron 


the place they have faſtened on. In this mane! 


is. he gnawn by five or fix thouſand of theſe tor 
menting.inſe&ts, unable to ſhun or defend himſelf 
and if by chance the leaſt motion eſcape him, 
manifeſt his ſenſe of pain, when his eye-lids, d 
other tender parts of his body, are attacked 0 
theſe creatures, his cauſe is loſt ; he is diſmiſſ 


with infamy, nor muſt ever more aſpire to fall. 


Bur if he endures his torments without flinchins 


he is reſerved for the third and final trial. 


The 
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The Captains then open | 5 
the ends of it a little, and blow into it, througi 1 
hollow cane, ſome thouſands of the large piſmiteſ 
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= The Chiefs being aſſembled for the laſt time, a 
lind of wooden gridiron, with legs about a yard 
high, is provided ; on this they lay a quantity of 

laintain leaves, till it appears like a couch, and on 
this the Candidate for honour places himſelf on his 
back, putting into his mouth a large hollow cane 
to breathethrough ; they then cover him cloſe over 
with plaintain leaves, and kindle a fire under him, 
ſo ordered that the flames may broil him without 

touching the bars of the gridiron, and care is taken 

that it may Aeither be more or leſs than the law 
ET preſcribes : ſome examine cloſely to ſee if the body 

ſtirs, and others obſerve the ſtate of his breath 
through the cane; on the leaſt motion or groan 
he is rejected with ſcorn. After he has laid the 
W vſual time of trial he is uncovered, and if he is 
dead they lament with tears through the whole 
T aſſembly : but if living, the woods reſound with 
W acclamations ; they felicitate him on his victory; 
drink his health; and hold him worthy of the rank 
he ſolicited, Vide Rogers's Account of N. America. 


CHAP, XXXVI. 
BS Of the Fortitude and Perſonal Valcur of ſome Famous 
i ORTITUDE and valovr are perhaps more 
: In derived from conſtitution and example than 
from the powers of the mind; and are to be eſteem- 
ed as accidents rather than acquired virtues. Nor 
perhaps are they more in our own power to obtain 
than bodily ſtrength and beauty. As ſtrength may 
be increaſed by exerciſe, ſo may valour by famili- 
arity with dangers. But though we cannot allow 
dem to be virtues, we muſt agree that they are 
noſt reſpectable and defirable ornaments; and, 
hen joined with prudence and humanity, exalt 
che human being almoſt to a divinity, and exact a 
pontaneous homage from all mankind. _ 
. Sapores the Perſian King beſieged Cæſaria 
in Cappadocia. A captive phyſician, ſhewed him 
s weak place of the city, where he might enter: at 
hich the Perſians gaining entrance, put all indif- 
eerentl y to the ſword. Demoſthenes, the Governor 
Wot the city, hearing the tumult, ſpeedily mounted, 
and perceiving all loſt, ſought to get out; but in 
be way fell upon a ſquadron of the enemy, that 
1 gathered about him to take him alive: he ſetting 
Ps to his horſe, and ſtoutly laying about him 
=" th his ſword, flew many, and opening himſelf a 
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way through the midſt of them, eſcaped. Dinoth. 
Memor. lib. 3. p. 239. Zonar. Annal. tom. 2. 

2. When L. Sylla beheld his army overthrown 
by Archelaus, the General of Mithridates; he 
alighted from his horſe, laid hold of an Enſign, 
and ruſhing with it into the midſt of his enemies, 
cried out, Tis here, Roman ſoldiers, thatT intend 
to die; but for your parts, when you ſhall be 
aſked, where it was that you left your General, 
remember it was in Orchomenum.“ The ſoldiers, 
moved with this ſpeech, returned to their ranks, 
renewed the fight, and became the victors in that 
field, where they were ſo near an overthrow. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. lib. 3. c. 2. p. 301. | 

3. Manlius Capitolinus, when as yet he was not 
full ſeventeen years of age, won the ſpoils of two 
enemies: he was the firſt amongſt the Romans 
that was honoured with a mural crown. By his 
valour he gained thirteen civick garlands, and 
thirty other military rewards : he had thirty-three” 
ſcars, the remainders of moſt honourable wounds 
that were to be ſeen in the forepart of his body, 
beſides a wound in his ſhoulder, and another in his 
hip. . He ſaved P. Servilius, the Maſter of the 
Horſe, when he was ſurrounded with a troop of 
his enemies; and it was he who defended and pre- 
ſerved the Capitol, when the Gauls had almoſt 
become the maſters of it. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 7. 
c. 28. p. 170. Solin. c. 6. p. 191. | 

4. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, fighting in the 
firſt ranks againſt the Mamertines, had received a 
wound, and retired to have it bound up; bur 
when he heard that the enemies courage was en- 
creaſed by that accident, and that one of the 
braveſt amongſt them had called for him by name, 
he returned to the battle, and having found our 
him who had given him the challenge, he gave 
him ſuch a blow upon the head with his ſword, that 


Þhe laid him dead at his feet; by which action the 


enemy being diſmayed, left him the better of the 
day. Dinoth. Memor, J. 3. P. 235. Fulgoſ. Ex. 
J. 3. 6. . P. 104. 

5. The Athenians, under the command of Mil- 
tiades, had charged the army of Darius at Mara- 
thon ſo home, that they were forced to run away 
to their navy; where it was that one Cynegirus, an 
Athenian, ſhewed ſuch incomparable valour, be- 
ing in purſuit of the Perſians to their ſhips. When 
ſome of them were putting off from the ſhore, he 
caught hold of one of the boats with his right 
hand, holding it till his hand was cut off; then 
did he lay hold of it with his left hand, till that 

| alſo 
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alſo was cut off, and then he caught hold of it 
with his teeth; nor did he leave it till ſuch time 
as the fleeting breath had withdrawn itſelf from 
his body, and thereby diſappointed the reſolute 
intentions of his mind. Juſtin. Hit. l. 2. Pp. 41. 
Sabell. Ex. I. 4. c. 6. Pp. 206. | 

6. In the naval fight betwixt Metellus and 
Aſdrubal, L. Glaucus, a Knight of Rome, having 
laid hold upon. Aſdrubal's ſhip, no wounds 
could be beaten from thence, till he left both his 
hands together with the ſhip. Bruſon. Facet. & 
Ex. I. 2. c. 43. P. 152. Fulgof. Ex. l. 3. c. 2. 
P- 392. | 

7. Philopœmen, the Megapolitan, was in the 
army of Antigonus, King of Macedon, when he 
fought againſt Cleomenes, the King of Sparta; 
and with a too forward, yet military ardour, not 
expecting the ſignal, ruſhed forth againſt the 
enemy; where, fighting, he was ſhot through both 
thighs with an arrow, and thereby was as it were 
fettered, for there was no pulling it out; he there- 
fore, ſo opened and ſtrained one thigh one way, 
and the other the contrary, that he broke the 
arrow, and ſo pulled out both pieces, and no- 
way diſcouraged thereby, preſſed ſo boldly upon 
the enemy, that he was the principal cauſe of that 
day's victory falling on the fide of Antigonus. 
Fulgof. J. 3. c. 2. p. 305. | 

8. In the reign of Johannes Zimiſca, Emperor 
of Greece, the Ruſſians and Scythians, with an 
army of 3c0,000 ſoldiers waſted Thrace, againſt 
whom Bardus Sclerus, a {tout and valiant perſon 
was ſent; he having fortunately fought againſt a 
part of that army whom he had drawn into an 


ambuſh, elevated with ſucceſs, he refuſed not a 


pitched fight with the reſt ; and while he was rid- 
ing in the battle in the midſt of his ſoldiers, ex- 
horting them both by words and deeds, to acquit 
themſelves like men, a Scythian of vaſt ature 
above the reſt, having ſpied him, ruſhed upon him, 
and gave him a terrible blow upon the head, 
which the excellent temper of his helmet reſiſted ; 
but Sclerus, ſtruck with ſuch force upon the head 
of the Scythian, that he cleaved the Barbarian in 
two parts. The Scythians, aſtoniſhed with the pro- 
digious effect of ſo potent an arm, committed 
themſelves to flight, and the Grecians obtained a 
ſignal victory. Zonar. Anual. tom. 3. p. 162. 
Dino h. Memor. 239. l. 3. P. 239. 

9. L. Siccius-Dentatus, a Tribune of the peo- 
ple, when Sp. Tarpeius and A. Æternius were 
Conſuls, is reported to have ſerved in an hundred 


% 


and twenty pitched battles; eight times he waz 
victorious in ſingle combats, wherein himſelf had 
been the challenger ; he carried on the forepart of 
his body forty-five ſcars, made by honourable 
wounds: he won the ſpoil of thirty-four ſever] 
enemies; and had given him by his Captains, for 
his proweſs and good ſervice, eighteen headleſ; 
ſpears, twenty-five capariſons and furaitures of 
great horſes, eighty-three chains, one hundred and 
ſixty bracelets to adorn his arms, twenty- ſix-crowng 
or triumphant chaplets, whereof fourteen were 
civic, for reſcuing ſo many Roman citizens in 
zeopardy of death, eight of beaten gold, three 


other mural, for mounting firſt upon the enemies 


walls; and laſt of all one obſidional, for forcing 
the enemy to break up his fiege, and d-part, 
Plin. Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 28. Pp. 170. Solin. cap. 6, 
p. 191. | 

10. M. Sergius, the ſecond time he went into 
the field, his lot was to loſe his right hand, and 
in two Other ſervices he was wounded no leſs than 
three-and-twenty times; by means whereof he had 
not much uſe of either hand, and his feet ſtocd 
him in little ſtead. Howbeit, thus maimed and 
diſabled as he was, he went many times after to 
the wars attended with one ſlave only, and per- 
formed his duty; twice was he taken priſoner by 
Hannibal, and twice broke out of priſon, and 
made his eſcape ; notwithſtanding that, for twenty 
months ſpace, he was every day ordinarily kept 
bound with chains and fetters : four times he 
fought with his left hand only, until two horles, 


one after another, were killed under him; after- 


wards with a right hand of iron faſtened to his 
arm: and in France he forced twelve fortified 
camps of the enemies. Bruſon. Facet. & Ex. lib. 2. 
c. 43. P. 152. Plin. Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 28. p. 170. 
Solin. cap. 6. p. 192. 12 | 

11. Porſena, King of the Hetrurians, had ſo 
beaten the Romans, that Poplicola, the Roman 
Conſul, having received many wounds, and the 


- reſt forced to fly to Rome itſelf for ſafety, the 


enemy preſt hard upon the rear of them, and were 
entering upon the bridge, which gave them a fail 
entrance into Rome: when there ſtood Horatius 
Cocles, who ſingly maintained the fight againlt the 
whole forces of the enemy, till ſuch time as his com- 
panions had cut down the wooden bridge behind 
him, and then, armed as he was, he leaped into the 
Tyber, and ſwam ſafe to the bank on the other 
ſide, having only received a wound in his but- 
tock by an Hetrurian javelin, Poplicola, the 

5 hg 1 8 Conſul, 
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== Upon the enemy, obtained a great victory. 


Conſul, admiring his valour, propoſed it to the 
people that each of them ſhould give him as 
much as ſhould maintain him for a day, and that 
they ſhould allot him as much land, as he could 
compaſs in one day with a plough; which they 
yielded to, and beſides erected for him a brazen 
ſtatue in the temple of Vulcan: with thoſe ho- 


| 1 nours endeavouring to alleviate the lameneſs he 
| had contracted by his wound. 


Plut. in Poplic. 
p. 105. Val. Max. lib. 3. c. 7. Sabell. Ex. lib. 4. 
cap. 6. p. 207. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 311. Liv. Hiſt. 


J. 2. p. 25. | 
12. Under the walls of Durazo, firſt called 


1 3 Epidamnum, and afterwards Dyrrhachium, was 
the firſt bickering betwixt the ſoldiers of Cæſar 


and Pompey, not only to the preſent loſs, but tothe 
utter diſcomfiture of Cæſar (as himſelf confeſſed) 

if the enemy's Captain had known how to over- 
come: at this ſiege the valour of Caſſius Sceva 
was famous, who alone ſo long reſiſted Pompey's 

army, that he had 130 arrows ſticking in his ſhield, 
* loſt one of his eyes, and was wounded in the thigh 


and ſhoulder; yet gave not over till Cæſar came to 


his reſcue. Plut. in Caio, p. 7. 15. Sueton. in 


Julio Cæſ. p. 41. 
= 13. In the battle againſt Perſeus, M. Cato, fon 
to the Orator of that name, fighting bravely 
E amongſt: the thickeſt of the enemy, was beaten 


= from his horſe, and then fought on foot; when a 


party of the enemy had ſurrounded him, and when 


they preſſed upon him on every ſide to bear him 
= down, he ſtood unappalled, and gallantly ſuſtain- 


3 ed their aſſaults; but while he fiercely ſet upon 
one of the greateſt ſtature amongſt them, his ſword 


= flew out of his hand into the midſt of them: to 
= rccover which, protecting himſelf with his ſhield, 


ud opening his way, he preſſed betwixt the points 


of their ſwords in the view and to the wonder of 
both armies; when, having recovered his ſword, 
be retreated to his companions, with the applauſe 


olf all men, full of wounds and as full of glory: 
the reſt, in imitation of his valour, falling fiercely 
Plut. 
= 7: Emilio, p. 266. Juſtin. Hiſt. lib. 33. Pp. 285. 
Dinotb. Memor. lib. 3. p. 236. 

14. Alexander the Great had beſieged a city of 
M the Oxydrace, and, reſolving to carry it by ſtorm, 
3 had broke in at a gate, and forced the enemy to 
W fly into the caſtle. Here, while the reſt of the 
& Macedonians were buſied in undermining the 
alls, he, not enduring delay, caught up a ladder, 


| 4 ve it up againſt the wall, and, holding his 
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ſhield over his head, began to mount it; all 
which he performed with that celerity, that be- 
fore the guard of the place had obſerved it, he 
had gained the top. They durſt not approach to 
deal with him hand to hand, but at a diſtance 
threw javelins and darts at him, in ſuch a number 
that he was ſore preſſed by them. The Macedo- 
nians ſought to mount upon two ladders they had 
advanced; but the number and weight of choſe 
that aſcended, cauſed thern to break down. Then 
was Alexander left deſtitute of any affiſtance ; 


but, ſcorning to retire by the way that he came, 
armed as he was, he leaped into the midſt of his 


enemies, and made a bold and courageous reſiſt- 
ance, On his right hand he had a tree that grew 
near the wall, and on the left the wall itſelf, to 
keep him from being ſurrounded, and there he 
fought with the ſtouteſt of them: many blows he 
received on his helmet and ſhield; at laſt he had a 
wound under the pap with an arrow, with the pain 
of which he fell to the earth. Then the Indian 
that had given him the wound, careleſsly approach- 
ing too near him, to ſtrike him as he lay, received 
Alexander's ſword into his bowels, and tumbled 
down by his fide: the King, catching hold of a 
bough that hung downwards, again recovered his 
ſtanding, and then began to challenge the belt of 
them to the fight. In this poſture he was found 
by Peuceſtes, who by this time had got over the 
wall, and after him a multitude of others, by 
which means the caſtle was taken, and moſt of 
them put to the ſword. Diodor. Sicul. lib. 17. 
P. 570, $571. Oroſ. Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. 19. p. 94. Di- 
noth. Memor. lib. 3.p. 234. Juſtin. Hiſt. lib. 1 2. p. 145. 


15. In the reign of William the Firſt, a private. 


Norwegian ſoldier, himſelf alone upon a bridge, 
reſiſted the whole army of the Engliſh, flew forty 
of them, and maintained the place for leveral 


hours together; till, one getting under the bridge, 


found means to thruſt up a ſpear into his body, 
and killed him. Baker's Chron. p. 45. Dinotb. 
lib. 3. p. 240. Polyd. Virg. lib. 8. 13 

16. Caius Cæſar was renowned as a valorous 
perſon, and one that deſpiſed all danger. He 


alone divers times reſtored the fight, oppoling: 
thoſe of his army that fled, and retaining chem; 


often forcing his way into the thickeſt of his ene- 


mies, ſtriking terror into them, and inflaming the 


courage of his followers. When at Munda, in 


Spain, he fought againſt the ſons of Pompey, he 
was the firſt that allaulted the enemy; and when, 


his ſoldiers hardly ſtood the brunt, he al ane fought 
31 in 
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in the front of them: two hundred javelins were 
thrown againſt him, yet he moved not a foot. 
The ſoldiers, moved with anger and ſhame, re- 
newed the fight; and at laſt, late towards even- 
ing, obtained, through his proweſs, a complete 
victory, by the death of thirty thouſand men of 


the adverſe party. Orof. Hiſt. lib. 6. cap. 16. p. 262. 


Vell. Patercul. lib. 2. p. 31. Dinoth. lib. 7. p. 237. 
Appian. Bell. Civil. lib. 2. p. 75. 

17. King William the Second, being reconciled 
to his brother Robert, aſſiſted him to recover the 
Fort of Saint Michael, 
Henry did forcibly hold in Normandy : during 
which ſiege, ſtraggling one time alone upon the 
more, he was ſet upon by three horſemen, who 
aſſaulted him ſo fiercely, that they drove him from 
his ſaddle, and his ſaddle from his horſe. But he 
catching up his ſaddle, and withal drawing out his 
ſword, defended himſelf till reſcue came; and 
being afterwards blamed for being ſo obſtinate to 
defend his ſaddle; © It would have angered me,” 
ſaid he, © to the very heart, that the knaves ſhould 
have bragged they had won the ſaddle from me,” 
Baker's Chron, p. 50. | | 

18. Malcolm King of the Scots, in the time of 
King William the Second, was a moſt valiant 
Prince, as may appear by an act of his of an ex- 
traordinary ſtrain, For hearing of a conſpiracy 
and plot to murder him, by one whole name is 
not recorded, he diſſembled the knowledge of it, 
till he being abroad one day a hunting, he took 
the fellow apart from the company, and being 
alone; Here is now,” ſaid he, © a fit time and 
place, todo that manfully, which you have intend- 
ed to do treacherouſly; draw your weapon, and 
if you now kill me, none being preſent, you can 
incur no danger.” With which ſpeech of the 
King's the fellow was ſo daunted, that preſently he 
fell down at his feet, confeſſed his fault, and 


| humbly aſked forgiveneſsz which being granted 


him, he was ever after ſerviceable and faithful to 
the King. Baker's Chron. p. 47, 48. 

19. Maximinus the Emperor, in an expedition 
that he made againſt the Germans, when he came 
to huge and vaſt marſhes (into which the Germans 
had retreated) the Romans fearing to follow ſo far; 


he himſelf, mounted on his horſe, was the firſt that 


entered the marſh, and there flew many of the Bar- 
barians that with great obſtinacy reſiſted him. The 
army, confounded with ſhame that the Emperor 

alone ſnould ſuſtain the aſſault of the enemy, entered 
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Dinoth. Memor. lib. 3. 


which their brother 


the marſh alſo, where they fought it with the 

allantry, that few of the Barbarians eſcaped their \ 

words; the Emperor himſelf {till bravely fighting 

at the head of them. Herodian, lib. 7. p. 324, 325, 
. 

20. Ptolomeus, the ſon of Pyrrhus King of Epirus, 
was of that valorous heart and ſtrength of body, 
that, accompanied only with ſixty ſoldiers, he af. 
ſaulted the city of Corcyra, manned with a garriſon, 
and took it. The ſame perſon inanaval fight, leap. 
ing outofa boat into agalley of theenemy's, reduced 
it under his power. And at the ſiege of Sparta, a 
city famous for military glory, he broke into the 
midſt of the city, beating down all the ranks of 
ſoldiers that oppoſed his entrance. Fuftin. Hif, 
lib. 25. p. 244. Dinotb. lib. 3. p. 235, 236. 

21. Lyſimachus the Macedonian had ſent poi- 
ſon to Caliſthenes to put an end to his miſerable 
life; for Alexander, upon the account of his too 
great liberty of ſpeech, had cauſed his hands, noſe, 
ears, and lips, to be cut off, and thruſt into a cage 
with a dog for his company, to be carried about 
to the terror of others. When Alexander under- 
ſtood this of Lyſimachus, he was ſo incenfed againſt 
him, that he commanded he ſhould be diſarmed 
and expoſed to a lion of extraordinary fierceneſs. 
He wrapping his cloak about his hand (when the 
lion came gaping upon him) thruſt is into his 
mouth, and plucking out his tongue by the roots, 
left the lion dead at his feet. Alexander, admiring 
his virtue and conſtancy, forgave him his fault; and 
not only ſo, but held him in much better eſteem 
than before. Patric. de Regno, lib. 1. tit. 11. 

« 47» | 
f 22. Godfrey of Bologne was brought up in that 
ſchool of valour, the Court of Henry the Fourth 
the Emperor. Whilſt he lived there, there hap- 
pened an intricate ſuit betwixt him and another 
Prince about title of land; and becauſe the Judge 
could not untie the knot, it was concluded the tu 
Princes ſhould cut it aſunder with their ſwords int 
ſingle combat. Godfrey declined the fight as much 
as in him lay, as conceiving any private title for 
land not ground enough for a duel. Notwithſtand: 
ing he yielded to the tyranny of cuſtom, and after 
the faſhion of the country entered the liſts; when 
at the firſt encounter his ſword broke, but he {truck 
his adverſary down with the bilt, yet ſaved his life, 
and gained his own inheritance. Another parallel 
act of his valour was, when being Standard-beuf 
to the Emperor, he, with the imperial enſign, kill 
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RE Rodulphus the King of Saxony in ſingle fight, and 
fed the eagle on the bowels of that Arch-Traitor. 
Fuller's Holy War, lib. 2. cap. 1. p. 44. 
23. Acilius was a ſoldier of Cæſar's, who, being 
in a naval fight at Maſſilia, threw himſelf into a 
T ſhip of the enemy's; where having loſt his right 
hand, together with his ſword, he yet retained his 
® ſhield in his left hand; with which he ſo laid upon 
the faces of his enemies, that he alone put them all 
co flight, and took the ſhip. Plut. in Ceſare, 
: 8 \ 
5 F 20 When Epaminondas with his troops entered 
= Sparta, there was one Iſada, a young man, a pro- 
per and beautiful perſon; who coming out of the 


Bath, naked as he was both of clothes and armour, 


vith a lance in one hand and a ſword in the other, 
E threw himſelf into the midſt of the enemy, 
& wounding and overthrowing all that oppoſed him. 
When the fight was over, no wound was found 
upon him. They ſay that the Ephori rewarded 
this valorous exploit of his with a crown; but ſoon 
after impoſed upon him a fine of one thouſand 


= drachmas, for daring to expoſe himſelf in the fight 


in ſuch a manner without armour. Plut. in Ageſil. 
7. 615. 


25. Lucius Bantius, of the city of Nola, was a 


man of great nobility and virtue, and had fought 
Vith great reſolution at the battle of Cannæ; and 
having ſlain a number of enemies with his own 
hands, he was ät laſt found in a heap of dead bo- 
dies, all covered with javelins. Hannibal himſelf, 
EZ aſtoniſhed at his valour, not only ſent him home 
Ez without ranſom, but honoured him alſo with pre- 
WE ſents, and contracted a friendſhip withhim. Where- 
upon, at his return to Nola, he ſought to make it 
el Hannibal's party. Marcellus the Conſul heard 
bereof: and not chooſing to cut off a man who 
bad expoſed himſelf to ſo many dangers in the be- 
half of the Romans, and ſo highly merited of them; 


and withal, knowing how to treat a high ſpirit with 
ſuch humanity and diſcourſe, as to gain him to 


WE himſelf; one time when Bantivs came with others 
do ſalute him, he aſked © who he was?” When he 
heard it was Lucius Bantius, (which he knew be- 
forc) as one ſeized with admiration and Joy ; 
What,“ ſaid he, © are you that Bantius of whom 


the Romans di courſed ſo much above all thoſe that 
: fought at Cann; who alone, they ſay, deſerted 


not the Conſul, but received on your own body 


W thoſc javelins that were aimed at him?“ Bantius 


ot denying it, but ſhewing him his ſcars: “ Since 


ben,“ laid he, © that you bear about you lo many 
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tokens of your good-will to us, why would you 


not let me ſee you ſooner? do you think us fo ill- 


natured, as not to eſteem that virtue that is held in 


honour with our very enemies?” Here he embraced 


the young man, and preſented him with a gallanc 
horſe and five thouſand drachmas. From thence- 
forth he was moſt faithful to the intereſt of Mar- 
cellus, and the people of Rome. Plut. in Marcello, 
SB, g0hs..:2 0+ 

| : 6. The Emperor Titus encouraged his ſoldiers 
to aſſault a wall of the Tower of Antonia in Jeru- 
ſalem ; but all being diſmayed at the extremity of 
the danger, Sabinus a Syrian undertook it : he 
was a man of excellent ſtrength and courage, yet ſo 
ſmall of ſtature, that one would have deemed him 
unfit to be a ſoldier. This man offered himſelf to 
Czſar with eleven more that envied his virtue. He 
took his ſhield in his left hand, and holding it 
above his head, with his drawn ſword in his right 
hand, about the ſixth hour of the day he went 
unto the wall. On every ſide the Jews upon the 
wall caft an infinite number of darts at him, and 
rolled down upon him huge ſtones that ſtruck 
down ſome of the eleven that followed him: but 
Sabinus did not remit his force, till ſuch time as he 
had aſcended the top of the wall, and put the ene- 
my to flight; for, terrified with his ſtrength and 
courage, and indeed ſuppoling that more had come 
up after him, they fled. Thus the gallant man 
failed not of his purpoſe: yet was he ſtruck with a 
ſtone, and thrown down flat upon his face moſt 
violently, with a great noiſe; ſo that now the Jews, 
ſeeing him alone, and lying upon the ground, re- 
turning again, and ſhot him on every fide. He 
kneeling upon his knees, and covering himſelf with 
his ſhield, did firſt of all revenge himſelf upon his 
enemies, and wounded. many that came near him; 
till that with wounding them he was ſo weary, that 
he could ſtrike no longer, and fo at laſt was ſlain 
with arrows. Thoſe of his company having almoit 
reached the top of the wall, were ſlain with ſtones, 


or wounded, and carried into the camp. J. 


Jewiſh Wars, l. 7. c. I. p. 728. 

27. The Romans having won the Tower Anto- 
nia, the Jews fled into the Inner 1 emple, and there 
maintained the fight from the ninth hour of the 
night to the ſeventh hour of the day; at which time 
the Romans had the worſt of it. This was obſerved 
by Julian a Centurion born in Bithynia), who at 
that time ſtood by Titus ia Antoma : he therefore 
preſently leaped down thence, and all alone pur- 
ſued the Jews, who had the victory in the Inner 
| * Tewple, 
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Temple, and the whole multitude fled, deeming 
him by his force and courage not to have been a 
man; in the midſt of them he flew all he lighted 
upon, whilſt for haſte the one overturned the other. 
This deed ſeemed admirable to Cæſar, and terrible 
to his enemies. Yet did the deſtiny befal him 
which no man can eſcape; for having his ſhoes full 
of ſharp nails, as other ſoldiers have, running upon 
the pavement, he ſlipped and fell down, his armour 
in the fall making a great noiſe; whereat his ene- 
mies, who before fled, now turned again upon him. 
Then the Romans in Antonia fearing his life, 
cried out; but the Jews, many at once, ſtruck him 
with ſwords and ſpears. He defended many blows 
with his ſhield, and many times attempting to riſe, 
they ſtruck him down again; yet as he lay he 
wounded many, neither was he quickly ſlain, be- 
cauſe the nobler parts of his body were all armed, 
and he ſhrunk in his neck a long time; till other 
parts of his body being cut off, and no man help- 
ing him, his ſtrength failed. Cæſar was ſorry to 
fee a man of that force and fortitude ſlain in the 
fight of ſuch a multitude. The Jews took his dead 
body, and did beat back the Romans, and ſhut 
them in Antonia; only the brave Julian left behind 
him a renowned memory, not only amongſt the 
Romans and Cæſar, but alſo among his enemies. 
Foſe Fewiſh Wars, l. 7. c. 3. p. 729. 

28. Malcolm King of the Scots, beſieged Aln- 
wick Caſtle, which being unable to reſiſt his force, 
mult needs fall into his hands, becauſe no relief 
could be expected. Whereupon a young Engliſh 
gentleman, without any other arms than a ſlight 
ſpear in his hand, at the end whereof hung the 
keys of the Caſtle, rode into the enemy's camp, 
and approaching near the King, and ſtooping the 
lance, as if he intended to make him a preſent of 
the keys of the garriſon, made ſuch a home-thruft 
at the King, that running him into the eye he fell 
down dead, and the bold undertaker ſaved himſelf 
by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, And from this deſpe- 
rate action came the name of Piercy. Speed's 


Hiſtory. 
CHAP. XXVII. | 
Of the Fearleſs Boldneſs and Reſolution of ſome Men. 


N OME men have within them a ſpirit ſodaring 


and adventurous, that no misfortune is able 


| do bear it down. To deſperate diſeaſes they apply 


Fl 


Of the Boldneſs and Reſolution of ſome Men. 


as others who manage their counſels with the 


ing high ſums of money, and the abſoluce rule of 


as deſperate remedies ; and therein fortune ſome: 
times ſo befriends them, that they come off x 
ſucceſsfully, with their preſumption and temer! 
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greateſt care and conduct they are able. 

1. A Dutch ſeaman being condemned to death, 
his puniſhment was changed, and he was ordered 
to be left at St. Helen's Iſland. This unhappy 
perſon repreſenting to himſelf the horror of that 
ſolitude, fell upon a reſolution to attempt the 
ſtrangeſt action that ever was heard of. Ther, 
had that day been interred in the ſame iſland u 
officer of the ſnip. The ſeaman took up the body 
out of the coffin; and having made a kind of 
oar of the upper board, ventured himſelf to fe 
in it. It happened fortunately for him to be {< 
great a calm, that the ſhip lay immoveable within 
a league and a half of the iſland. When his com- 
panions ſaw ſo ſtrange a float upon the watery 
they imagined they ſaw a ſpectre; and were not: 
little ſtartled at the reſolution of the man, whodurk 
hazard himſelf upon that element in three boards 
lightly nailed together; though he had no reaſon 
to hope to be received by thoſe who had ſo lately 
ſentenced him to death. Accordingly it was put 
to the queſtion, whether he ſhould be received or 
not? ſome would have the ſentence put in execu- 
tion; but at laſt mercy prevailed, and he was 
taken aboard, and came afterwards to Holland; 
where he lived in the town of Horn, and related 
to many how miraculouſly God had delivered him, 
Manſlo's Travels, I. 3. p. 280. 

2. The French King,. Gharles the Eighth, 
through the weakneſs of Peter de Medicis in his 

overnment, had reduced the city of Florence unto 
och hard terms, that he had the gates of it ſet 
open to him. He entered it (not profeſſing him- 
ſelf friend or foe to the eſtate) in a iriumphant 
manner, himſelf and his horſe armed, with his 
lance upon his thigh. Many inſolencies wen 
committed by the French, ſo that the citizens 
were driven to prepare to fight for their liberty. 
Charles propoſed intolerable conditions ; demanc- 


the ſtate, as by right of conqueſt, he having en- 
tered armed into it. But Peter Caponi, a princt- 
pal citizen, catching theſe articles from the Kings 
Secretary, and tearing them before his face, bade 
him ſound his trumpets, and they would ring the! 
bells. Which, bold and reſolute words made the 


French think better; and they came a 1 


— 


. is agreement, that for forty thouſand pounds, 
nd not half that money to be paid in hand, 
Charles ſhould not only depart in peace, but re- 
gore whatever he had in their dominion, and 
continue their aſſured friend. ARaleigh's Hiſt. 
url, l. 2. c. 22. 9. p. 472. Heyl. Cofm. p. 47 1. 
De Serres Hiſt. of France, p 447. 
3. Henry, Earl of Allatia, ſirnamed Iron (be- 
cauſe of his ſtrength) being gotten into great 
E (:vour with Edward the Third King of England, 
by reaſon of his valour, was envied by the cour- 
tiers; who one day (in the abſence of the King) 
counſelled the Queen, that ſoraſmuch as the Earl 
vas preferred before all the Engliſh Nobility, ſhe 
would make trial whether he was ſo nobly born as 
he gave out, by cauſing a lion to be let looſe upon 
him; ſaying, that © the lion would not touch Henry 
it he was truly noble.” They got leave of the Queen 
to make this trial upon the Earl. He was uſed to 
T riſe before day, and to walk in the lower court of 
the caſtle, to take the freſh air of the morning. 

The lion was let looſe in the night; and the Earl 
having a night-gown caſt over his ſhirt, with his 

girdle and ſword, came down ſtairs into the court, 
where he met with the lion, briſtling his hair and 
WS roaring ; he, not in the leaſt aſtoniſhed, ſaid, with 
a ſtout voice, © Stand, you dog.” At theſe words 
che lion couched at his feet, to the great amaze- 

ment of the courtiers, who looked out of their 

holes to behold the iſſue of this buſineſs. The 
Rx Earl laid hold of the lion, and ſhut him within his 
cage, and left his night-cap upon the lion's back, 
and ſo came forth without ſo much as looking be- 
hind him. “ Now,” ſaid the Earl (calling to 
chem that looked out at the windows), © let him 
== amongſt you all that ſtandeth moſt upon his pedi- 
Wa gcc, go and fetch my night-cap: but they, aſham- 
ed and afraid, withdrew themſelves. Lon. Theatr, 

. 576. Crantz. Hiſt, Saxon, l. 3. c. 24. p. 91. 
LCamerar. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 22. p. 118. 

& 4. In the court of Matthias, King of Hungary, 
chere was a Polonian ſoldier in the King's pay, 
ho boaſted much of his valour, and who in a 
© bravado would often challenge the Hungarians to 
vreſtle, or ſkirmiſh with the ſword or pike, where- 

n he had always the advantage. One day as he 

ſtood by a great iron cage, in which a lion was 
Þ- kept, the greateſt and fierceſt that had been ſeen 

bor a long time, he began to ſay to thoſe that were 

n his company, « Which of you dare to take a 
ec of fleſh out of this lion's, throat when he is 
1 . None daring to take it in hand: © You 
_ + 12, 5 
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ſhall ſee,” added the Polonian, © the proof of my 
ſpeech.” All that day following the lion had not 
any meat given him ; the next day they threw him 
the fore quarters of a ſheep: the lion began to 


' grunt, to couch down at his prey, and to eat 


greedily. Herewith the Polonian entered, and, 
locking the lion betwixt his legs, gave him a 
blow with his fiſt upon the jaw, crying,“ Hah! 
you dog, give me the fleſh.” The lion amazed at 
ſuch a bold voice, let go his hold, ſhewing no 
other countenance, but caſting his eye after the 
Polonian that carried the fleſh away. Crantz. 
Hiſt. Sax. I. 3. c. 24. p. 91. Lon. Theatr. p. 577. 
5. The city of Rome being taken by the Gauls, 


and thoſe that fled to the Capitol beſieged: in this 


diſtreſs ſome of the Romans that were fled to Vei- 


entum, brought that ſame Camillus, whom before 


they had ungratefully forced into exilc, to take 
ypon him the ſupreme command. - He anſwered, 
that © while thoſs in the Capitol were ſafe, he took 
them for his country, and ſhould obey their com- 
mands with all readineſs, but ſhould not obtrude 
himſelf upon them againſt their will.“ But all the 
difficulty was to ſend to them that were incloled in 
the Capitol: by the way of the city it was impoſſi- 
ble, as being full of enemies. But amongſt the 
young men of Ardea, where Camillus then was, 
there was one Pontius Cominius, of a mean birth, 
but deſirous of glory and honour, who offered him- 
ſelf to this piece of ſervice. He took no letters to 
them, leſt being taken, the deſign ſhould be be- 
trayed to the enemy: but in a mean habit, and 
pieces of cork under it, he performed part of his 
journey by day- light; as ſoon as it grew dark, be- 
ing near the city, becauſe the bridge was kept by 
the enemy, he could not paſs the river that way; 
with his light garment, therefore, bound about 


his head, and bearing up himſelf upon his cork, 
he iwam over the river; and perceiving, by the 


fire and noiſe, that the guards were awake, he 
ſhunned them, and came to the Carmental gate; 
there all were ſilent, and the Capitoline hill was 
moſt ſteep and hard to aſcend. By this way he 
climbs up, and at laſt came to the centinels that 
watched upon the walls: he ſaluted them, and 
told them who he was. He was taken up, led to 
the magiſtrates, and acquainted them with all his 
buſineſs. They preſently created Camillus Dicta- 
tor, and by the ſame way dilmified Pontius: who 
with the ſame wonderful difficulty, eſcaped the 


enemy as before, and came ſafe to Camillus, and 


Camillus to the ſafety of his country. Plus, Par. 
32 A in 
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in Camillo, p. 141. Liv. Hiſt. I. 5. p. 102. Zon. 
Annal. tom. 2. p. (. 7 15 

6. In the reign of Tham, King of China, there 
was a Coloa, an officer not unlike that of our 
Duke, who having been tutor to the King, was 
very powerful with him, and, to preſerve: himſelf 
in his grace and favour, ſtudied more to ſpeak 
what would pleaſe the King, than to tell him the 


truth for the good of his eſtate. The Chineſe for- 
bote not to ſpeak of it amongſt themſelves, and 


to tax the flattery of this Coloa. Once ſome Cap- 
tains of the guard were diſcourſing this point at 
the palace, when one of them being a little warmed 
with the diſcourſe, ſecretly withdrew himſelf, wene 
into the hall where the King was, and kneeling 
down on his knees before him, the King aſked 
him“ what he would have?“ „ Leave,” faid he, 
« to cut off the head of a flattering ſubject.“ 
« And who is that f“ ſaid the King.“ Such a 
one who ſtands there,” replied the other. The 
King in a rage; © What,” ſaid he,“ againſt my 
friend dareſt thou to propoſe this, and in my 
reſence too? Take him away and ſtrike off his 
head.” When they began to lay hands upon him, 
he caught hold of a wooden banniſter; and as 
there were many pulling of him, and he holding 
with a great deal of ſtrength, it broke: by this 
time the King's heat was over ; he commanded 
they ſhould let him go, and gave order that the 
banniſter ſhould be mended, and that they ſhould 
not make a new one, that it might remain a wit- 
neſs of the fat, and a memorial of a ſubject, that 
was not afraid to adviſe his King what he ought 
do. Atv. Sem. Hif#. Chin. part 1. c. 22. p. 109, 110. 
7. In a Parliament at Salt{bury, in the twenty- 
fifth year of King Edward the Firſt, the King 
requires certain of his Lords to go to the wars in 
Gaſcoigne, which needed a preſent ſupply, by 
reaſon of the death of his brother Edmund; but 
all the Lords made excuſes each for themſelves. 
Whereupon the King in great rage threatened 
they ſhould either go, or he would give their 
lands to others that would. Upon this, Humphry 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford; High Conſtable ; and 
Robert Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, Marſhal of Eng- 
land, made their declaration, “ That if the King 
went in perſon, they would attend him, other- 
wiſe not:“ which anſwer offended the King more; 
and being vrged again, the Earl Marſhal pro- 


reſted he would willingly go thitherwith the King, 


and march before him in the vanguard, as by 
right of inheritance he ought to do. But the King 
"4 I * 


though he went not himſelf in perſon. “I ag 


told him plainly he ſhould go with any other 


not ſo bound,” ſaid the Earl, „neither will I take 
that journey without you.” The King ſwore, 
« By God, Sir Earl, you ſhall go or hang.“ „ Any 
I ſwear by the ſame oath,” ſaid the Earl, “ that! 
will neither go nor hang;“ and fo departed, Bj, 
Chron. Þ. 144. 5 

8. Avidius being General of the army, when: 
part of the auxiliaries without his privity ha 
ſlain three thouſand of the Samaritans upon the 
banks of the Danube, and returned with a mighty 
ſpoil ; the Centurion expected mighty rewards, 
for that with ſo ſmall forces they had overthronn 
ſo great a number; but he commanded them ty 
be ſeized and crucified, “ For,” ſaid he, © it 
might haye fallen our, that by a ſudden eruption of 
the enemy from ſome ambuſh, the whole arm 
might have been hazarded.” But upon this order 
of his, a ſedition aroſe in the army; when he 
ſtraight went forth into the midſt of the muti- 
neers unarmed, and without any guard, where he 
ſpake in this manner: * Kill me, if you dare, and 
give a glorious inſtance of your corrupted diſci- 
pline.” When they ſaw his undaunted boldneſs, 
they all grew quiet, and willingly ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to diſcipline ; which thing not only pre- 
ſerved the Romans themſelves in obedience, but 
ſtruck ſuch an awe into the Barbarians, that they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Antonius to grant them 
peace for an hundred years; for they were aſto- 
niſhed above meaſure to find fuch authority in 
military laws, as that by the judgment of the 
Roman General even they were condemned to die, 
who had gloriouſly (though unlawfully) overcome. 
Dinoth. Memorab. I. 3. p. 160. 

9. Alexander the Great being in Cilicia, wi 
detained with a violent diſeaſe; fo that when all 
other phyſicians deſpaired of his health, Philip ti 
Acarnanian brought him a potion, and told him 
If he hoped to live, he muſt take that.“ Ales 
ander had newly received letters from Parmenio 
wherein he adviſed him to repoſe no truſt in Phi- 
lip, for he was bribed to deſtroy him by Darius 
with a mighty ſum of gold. Alexander held the 
letters in the one hand, took the potion in the 
other, and having ſipped it off, ſhewed Philip tie 
contents of them; - who, though incenſed at the 
flander caſt upon him, yet adviſed Alexander '0 
confide in his art; and he recovered him. Pi 
in Alexand. p. 675, Val. Max. I. 3. c. 8. P. 9 
Q: Curtius. 10. Chart 


ro. Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, 
had his forces and camp at Ingolſtadt, and was 
compaſſed about with a great number of confe- 
derate enemies; yet would he not. fight, whether 


becauſe ſome forces he expected were not yet come, 


or that he foreſaw a ſafe and unbloody victory: 
in the mean time the enemy, that abounded with 
great guns, thundered amongſt his tents in ſuch 
manner, that ſix thouſand great ſhot was number- 
ed in one day; ſo that the tents were every where 
bored through, the. Emperor's own tent eſcaped 
not the fury of the guns: men were killed at his 
back and on each fide of him, and yet the Empe- 
® ror changed not his place, no nor his carriage, 

nor his countenance. And when his friends en- 
BE treated him that he would ſpare himſelf, and all 
them in him; ſmiling, © he bade them be of good 
courage, for no Emperor was ever killed with a 
great gun.” Theſe things are ſhort-in the rela- 
tion, but ſo mighty to conſider of, as to deſerve 
the memory and applauſe of ages to come. The 
like conſtancy and gravity in all his actions and 
behaviour accompanied him throughout his whole 
life, Lipſ. Monit. l. 1. c. 7. p. 110, 1iII. 

11. In the reign of King Henry the Third was 
Simon Montford, Earl of Leiceſter; a man of ſo 
audacious a ſpirit, that he gave King Henry the 
lie to his face, and that in the preſence of all his 
Lords, and of whom it ſeems the King ſtood in 
no ſmall fear; for paſſing one time upon the 
Thames, and ſuddenly taken with a terrible ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning, he. commanded to be 
ſet on ſhore at the next ſtairs, which happened to 
de at Durham-houſe, where Montford then lay; 
= who coming down to meet the King, and per- 
ceiving him ſomewhat frighted with the thunder, 
bid unto him; © Your Majeſty need not fear the 
thunder, the danger is now paſt,” „ No Mant- 
ford,“ ſaid the King, © I fear not the thunder ſo 

much as I do thee.” Bak. Chron. p. 133. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Of the immo valle cunſtancy ? of ſome Perſons. | 


HIS admirable virtue is to the ſoul as 
ballaſt to a ſhip: it keeps it ſteady and pre- 

WT {<rvcs it from fluctuation and uncertainty, at ſuch 
3 N as any tempeſt of adverſity ſhall aſſault it. 
© t holds the middle place betwixt levity arid obſti- 
y of che mind, and renders a man truly reſpec- 
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table. Being now to give ſome examples thereof, 
let none be diſpleaſed that I make choice of one of 
the other ſex to begin with; ſeeing a more illuſ- 
trious one is not very eaſily to be met with. 

1. The Baron de Raymond having married the 
daughter of an Engliſh gentleman called William 
Barnſley, foon after, to comply with the great Duke 
of Muſcovy, he changed his religion. Now the 
law of the country is, © That if in a family the 
huſband or wife be of the eſtabliſhed religion, the 
reſt ſhall be forced to profeſs it; ſo that by this 
law his wife was to follow his example. Her huſ- 
band firſt uſed all the mild means imaginable, but 
finding ſo great a conſtancy on the other fide, was 
forced to recur to the authority of the Great Duke 
and Patriarch. . Theſe: offered her at firſt great 
advantages; but ſhe, though but fifteen years of 
age (and the handſomelt ſtranger in the country), 


calt herſelf at the Duke's feet, praying him rather 


to take away her life, than to force her to a belief 
ſhe was not ſatisfied of in her conſcience. The 
father uſed the ſame ſubmiſſion : but the Patriarch 
put him off with kicks, and told him © that ſhe 
was to be treated as a child, and baptized whether 
ſhe would or no.” Accordingly ſhe was dragged 
to a brook: where ſhe was re-baptized,.notwith- 
ſtanding the proteſtations ſhe made againſt it: 
when they plunged her in the water, ſne drew in 
along with her one of the religious women; when 
they would oblige her to deteſt her former religion, 


ſhe ſpit in their faces, and would never abjure. 


After her baptiſm ſhe was ſent to Stuatka where 
her huſband was Governor, where ſhe ſtaid the 
three years of his government: thoſe expired, he 
returned to Moſco, and there” died. She then 
thought ſhe might profeſs the Proteſtant religion, 
but that would not be permitted; her two tons 
were taken from her, andſhe, with her little daugh- 
ter, was ſent to the Monaſtery of Beloffora, where 
ſhe lived five years amongſt the Nuns; in all which 
time ſhe was not ſuffered to ſpeak with any, and 
but once (by the means of a German) heard of her 
friends. The Patriarch dying, ſhe got out of che 
Monaſtery, and his ſucceſſor allowed her liberty 
of conſcience at her own houſe, and to give and 
receive viſits. I often viſited. this virtuous Lady 
in this condition, and have heard that ſhe died 
ſome two years ſince, conſtant in her religion to 
the laſt gaſp. I may add, that her father, Wil- 


liam Barnſley, died in England not long ſince, 


aged one hundred and;twenty-1x years, after he 


had married a ſeeond wife at one hundred. The 
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former hiſtory commenced Anno Dom. 1636. 
Olear. Voyages and Travels of Ambaſſadors, l. 3. 
7. 132, 133. 1125 

2. Larquinius the ſon of Demaratus, in the Sa- 
bine war, had vowed a Temple to Jupiter Capito- 
linus. Tarquinius Superbus, the ſon of him that 
had vowed it, built it but dedicated it not, as being 
expelſed Rome before it was perfectly finiſhed. 
. Poplicola, one of the Conſuls, had a great deſire 
to dedicate this Temple; but the dedication there- 
of fell to M. Horatius his colleague in the Con- 
ſulſhip. All were aſſembled in the Capitol for this 
purpoſe. Horatius had commanded ſilence, other 
rites were performed, and now (as the cuſtom is) 


holding a poſt in his hands, he was beginning to 


ſpeak the words of dedication, when Marcus, the 
brother of Poplicola, who had long waited at the 
door for this occaſion, ſpake aloud, © Conſul, thy 
ſon is dead of a diſeaſe in the army.” The aſſiſtants 
were perplexed at this news, but Horatius not 
moved in the leaſt ; © Diſpoſe then,“ ſaid he, “of 
his carcaſe as you pleaſe, I ſhall not mourn at this 
time: and fo performed the reſt of his dedication. 
His news was not true, but merely feigned by 
Marcus to divert Horatius from the dedication in 
favour of his brother : but however the conſtancy 
of the man is memorable, whether he in a moment 
diſcerned the fraud, or wherher, though he believed 


it, yet was unmoved. Plut. Paral. in Poplicold. 


P. 104. | 

1 3. Pomponius a Knight of Rome, was in the 
army of Lucullus againſt Mithridates, where (upon 
ſome engagement) he was ſorely wounded and 
made a priſoner, Being brought into the preſence 
of that King, he was aſked by him, “ whether, 
when he had taken care of the cure of his wounds, 
he would be his friend?“ Pomponius, with the 
conſtancy worthy of a Roman, replied : © That if 
he would be a friend to the people of Rome, he 
would then be his, otherwiſe not.“ Fulgo/. Ex. l. 3. 
c. 8. p. 420. 

4. Sylla had ſeized upon the city of Rome, and 
had driven out his enemies thence : and being in 
arms had called the Senate together for this pur- 

' poſe, that by them he might. ſpeedily have C. 
Marius adjudged the enemy of the people of Rome. 
There was no man amongſt them found, who had 


the courage to oppoſe him in this matter; only Q. 


Scævola, the Augur, being aſked his opinion here- 
in, would not declare his aſſent with the reſt, And 
when Sylla began to threaten him in a terrible 


manner; Though,” ſaid he, “ you ſhew me all 


_ theſe armed troops wherewith you have ſurrounded 
this Court, and though you threaten me with death 


ſave a little old blood, I ſhould judge Marius an 


this character of the man, Firmior eſt quam ut 


itſelf, yet ſhall you never bring it to paſs, that to 
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enemy, by whom the city and all Italy itſelf ha 
been preſerved. Val. Max. l. 3. c. 8. p. 91. | 
5 It was the ſaying of Xantippe concerning 80. 
crates her huſband, that although there were 20 
thouſand perturbations in the Commonwealth, yet 
did Socrates always appear with the ſame manner 
of countenance, both going out and returning 
into his houſe: for he had a mind equally pre. 
ared for all things, and ſo well and moderately 
compoſed, that it was remote from grief, and 
above all kind of fears. lian. Var. Hips. l. g. 
c. 7. P. 237. | | 
6. C. Mevius was a Centurion in the army of 
Auguſtus in his war againſt Antony, wherein, 
after he had done many gallant things, he was at 
laſt circumvented by an unexpected ambuſh of the 
enemy, taken priſoner and carried to Alexandria, 
Being in the prefence of Antonius, he was by him 
aſked how he ſhould deal with him? «© Cauſe,” 
ſaid he,“ my throat to be cut: for neither by the 
obligations of ſaving my lite, nor by the, puniſh. 
ment of any kind of death, can I ever be brought 
to ceaſe from being Cæſar's ſoldier, and begin to 
be thine.” But with the greater conſtancy he ſhew- 
ed his contempt of life, by ſo much the more 
eaſily did he obtain it: for Antonius, in the ad- 
miration of his virtue, preſerved him. Val. Max, 
J. 3. c. 8. p. 92. | 
7. Modeſtus, the Deputy of Valens the Empe- 
ror, ſought to draw S. Baſil, after many other 
Biſhops, into the hereſy of Arius. He attempted 
it firſt with careſſes, and all the ſugared words that 
might be expected from one that was not unelo- 
quent. Diſappointed in his firſt eſſay, he rein- 
forced his former perſuaſions with threats of exile 
and torments, and death itſelf: but finding all 
theſe equally in vain, he returned to his Lord with 


verbis, præſtantior quam ut minis, fortior quam ul 
blangitiis vinci poſſit, that is, He is ſo ſolid, that 
words cannot overcome him, fo reſolute that 
threats cannot move him, and fo ſtrong that 
allurements cannot alter him.” Bp. Cowper' 
Serm. p. 10g. | 

8. Dion the ſon. of Hyparinus, and ſcholar of 
Plato, was buſied in the diſpatch of public ata, 
when it was told him that one of his ſons was fal- 
en out of the window into the Court-yard, and wi 
dead of the fall, Dion ſeemed to be nothing 
moved herewith, but with great conſtancy cont 
nued in the diſpatch of what he was about. lian. 
Var. Hiſt. I. 3. c. 4. p. 92 


* 


9. Antigo- 


9. Antigonus the Second, when his, ſon was 
Carried dead upon the ſhoulders of ſome ſoldiers 
hat had thus brought him from battle, looked 
pon him without change of countenance, or 
medding a tear: and having praiſed him for 


man, he commanded them to bury him: Alian. 
rr. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 5. p. 93. | yi 

ioc. When the aged Polycarpus was urged to 
W reproach Chriſt, he told the Proconſul Herod, 
that ſour-ſcore and fix years he had ſerved Chriſt, 
and never was harmed by him; with what conſci- 
W ence then could he blaſpheme his King that was 
his Saviour. And being threatened with fire if he 
vould not ſwear by Cæſar's fortune, he told him, 
that it was his ignorance that made him expect it. 


me tell you, that I am a Chriſtian,” And when at 
che fire they would have faſtened him to the ſtake, 
the brave Biſhop cried out ** to let him alone as he 
vas, for that God, who had enabled him to endure 
the fire, would enable him alſo, without any chains 
of theirs, to ſtand unmoved in the midſt of flames :” 
ſo with his hands behind him, unſtirred, he took 
his crown. Felth. Reſolves, cent. 2. c. 11. p. 182. 
1. Valens, an Arian Emperor, coming to the 
city of Edeſſa, perceived that the Chriſtians did 
keep their aſſemblies in the fields (for their 
Churches were demoliſhed), whereat he was ſo en- 
& raged, that he gave the Preſident, Methodius, a 
box on the ear for ſuffering their meetings: com- 
manding him to take with him a cohort of ſoldi- 
ers, and to ſcourge with rods, and knock down with 
= clubs, as many as he ſhould find of them. This 
his order being divulged, there was a Chriſtian 


EE woman, who, with her child in her arms, ran with 
Al ſpeed towards the place, and was got amongſt 


dle ranks of thoſe ſoldiers that were ſeat out againſt 
WF the Chriſtians : and being by them aſked, “ whi- 
ther ſhe-went, and what ſhe would have?” She 
old them that ſhe made ſuch haſte, leſt ſhe and 
ber little infant ſhould come too late to be parta- 
Lers of the crown of Chriſt among the reſt of thoſe 
bat were to ſuffer. | 
cbis he was confounded, deſiſted from his enter- 
prize, and turned all his fury againſt the Prieſts 
and Clergy. Gualter. Tab. Chron. p. 287. 

2. Henry Prince of Saxony, when his brother 
992 George ſent to him, that if he would forſake his 
= faith and turn Papiſt, he would leave him his heir. 
=. He made him this anſwer, © Rather than I will do 


= | Ys CROP my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, I and my 
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Of the great Confidence of ſome Men in themſelves. 


T having, died like a brave ſoldier and a valiant 


For,“ ſaid he, © if you know not who I am, hear 


When the Emperor heard 
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Kate, each of vs with a ſtaff in one hind, will beg 
our bread out of his country.“ Luth. Collog. Men,. 


7. 248. ? 7 — 
13. Quintus Merellus Numidicus, when he 
perceived whereunto the dangerous endeavours of 
Saturninus the Tribune of the people tended, and 


of what miſchievous conſequence they would prove 
to the Commonwealth, unlefs they were vigorouſly 


oppoſed, rather than he would ſuffer the law he 


propoſed to pals by his ſuffrage, he chole to go 
into baniſhment. What greater conſtancy can there 


be than that of this man, who rather than to con- 
ſent to a hurtful law, would be forced from his 


country, wherein he had attained to the principal 


dignity and honour? Val. Max. J. 3. c. 8. Pp. 98. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of the great Confidence of ſome Men in themſelves. 


HIS manner of confident behaviour, if found- 
ed in extraordinary military {kill and vir- 


tue, in an uncommon integrity and uncorruptneſs 


of manners, or ſome ſpecial improvement and 
proficiency in learning, for the moſt part hath a 
happy effect : but it is far otherwiſe when 1t pro- 
ceeds from a humour of immoderate boldneſs or 
impudent boaſting. If theſe that follow had un- 
uſual ſucceſſes, it was becauſe they were men of 


as admirable virtues. 


1. The Roman army in Spain was oppreſſed, 
and the greater part of it cut off by the Punick 
forces. All the nations of that province had em- 
braced . the friendſhip of the Carthaginians, and 
there was now no commander of ours, that dared 
to undertake in an affair of that deſperation: when 
P. Scipio, at that time but twenty-four years of age, 
ſtepped up and promiſed that he would go; which 
confidence of his, gave hopes to the people of 
Rome both of ſafety and victory. The ſame con- 
fidence he uſed in Spain: for when he beſieged 
the town of Badia, and ſeveral perſons ſtood before 
his Tribunal, he adjourned to a houſe within the 


.walls of the city, commanding them to make their 


appearance there upon the next day, Soon after 
he took the city, and at the time, and in the place 


.aſcending his Tribunal, he did them juſtice. With 


the ſame confidence, though forbidden by the Se- 
nate, he paſſed out of Sicily into Africa, and when 
there, having taken ſome ſpies that Hannibal had 
ſent into his army, he neither puniſhed them, nor 


44A enquired 
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enquired of the forces or order of the Carthagini- 


ans; but leading them through all his troops, he 
aſked if they had ſeen as much as they deſired ? and 
ſoſent them away in ſafety. Alſo when M. Nævius, 


Tribune of the People (or as others ſay, the two 


Petilii), had accuſed him to the people, he came 
into the Forum with a great retinue, and mounting 


the deſk, he put a triumphant crown upon his 
head, and thus ſpoke : „ This day, ye Romans, 


I forced Carthage, whoſe hopes were then too high 
to {ſtoop to your commands, and therefore it is but 
equal, that you with me ſhould go to the Capitol 
to render thanks to the gods.” Glorious was the 
event of theſe words: for the whole Senate, and 
all the order of Knights, and the body of the 
Commons, accompanied him to the reſidence of 
Jupiter. The Tribune muſt now deal with the 
people in their abſence, for he was deſerted and 
left alone in the Forum, to his great reproach ;: ſo 


that to diſguiſe his ſhame, he was forced to follow 


the reſt unto the Capitol, and, inſtead of an accu- 
ſer, became the honourer of Scipio. Val. Max. 
J. 3. c. 7. Pp. 83, 84. 

2. P. Furius Philus the Conſul, when the Pro- 


vince of Spain fell to him by lot, and Q. Metellus 


and, Q. Pompeius, both Conſular perſons, and both 
his vehement enemies, had often upbraided him 
with his going thither, as a place he moſt deſired 
to go to; he compelled them both to go with him 
as his legates. A noble confidence this, that dared 
to have two ſharp enemies in ſuch a place about 
him, as was ſcarce ſafe to him, had they been his 
friends. Val. Max. J. 3. c. 7. p. 85. 

3. L. Craſſus, in his Conſulſhip, had the Pro- 
vince of Gallia fallen to him by lot; whither when 
C. Carbo came (whoſe father he had condemned) 
as a ſpy upon all his actions, he not only did not 
remove him thence as he might have done, but he 
alſo did aſſign him a place in his Tribunal; nor did 


he take cognizance of any affair, but in his pre- 


ſence and by his advice. So that fierce and vehe- 
ment Carbo got nothing by this journey of his 
into Gallia, but only co underſtand, that his guilty 
father had been ſent into exile by the ſentence of 
a moſt upright perſon. Fal. Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. 

86. 

4. Hannibal was an exile with Pruſias King of 
Bythinia, and adviſed the King to give battle. 
When the King told him, that the entrails of the 
ſacrifice did not portend well at that time; * And 
what,” faid he, wilt thou rather give credit to 


the liver of a calf, than to an old and experienced 
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commander?“ If you look upon the words, thy Þ 
are ſhort and conciſe ; but conſidering the ſens, Þ 
they are copious and full. For he therein laid he. 
fore him at once the two Spains taken from th 
Romans; the force of Gaul and Liguria reduce; 
under his power; a new paſſage made over the toy 
of the Alps; the memorial of his victory at th 
lake Thraſimene: the noble monument of the go. 
rious atchievements at Cannæ; the poſſeſſion of M 
Capua, and the endangering of all Italy itſelf; 1 
which confidered, he could not bear that the 
entrails of a fingle ſacrifice ſhould be preferred u 
the glory he had acquired by a long experience 
And indeed, for the exploration of warlike ſaci; 
ces, and a right eſtimation of military affair, 
more was to be allowed to the breaſt of Hannibal 
than to all the little fires, and all the altars of 
Bythinia, Mars himſelf being the Judge. 7 
Max, J. 3. c. 7. p. 88. 

5. Cæſar, being in diſguiſe with three ſervants 
entered a brigantine, intending to croſs the a: 
but coming down the river to enter the ſea, it ws 
ſo troubled and tempeſtuous that the Pilot, not 
daring to paſs farther, would have returned. Then 
Cæſar diſcovered his face, and ſaid, „ Fear not, 
thou carrieſt Cæſar and his fortune.” Chetw. Hi, 
Collect. cent. 4. p. 97+ 

6. There were continual contentions betwixt 
Nicias and Cleon, in the adminiſtration of the 
Commonwealth at Athens ; but Nicias had the 
reputation of the moſt ſkilful and experienced 
Commander. It fell out, that the Lacedzmon:ar: 
being overthrown by the Athenians, four hundret 
Spartans retired into the Iſland Stagyra. Ihe 
Athenians paſſionately deſired to have theſe menin 
their hands, and therefore beſieged them in the 
iſland with their forces; but the extremity of the 
weather, the fortification of the place, and tit 
valour of the defendants, kept them from bein! 
maſters of their wiſhes ; all the fault was laid upd 
Nicias who had the chief command in the buſinels 
Cleon often contended with him about it, and a 
laſt grew ſo fervent therein, that he openly fa 
That if the ſupreme command in that expedition 
ſhould be committed to him alone, he would rence! 
them a very good account of it in a ſhort time. 
This province was therefore decreed to Cleon alone: 
and ſuch a marvellous confidence he had, that 4 
his departure from Athens he gave out, that with 
the compals of twenty days, he wonld have tho 
beſieged Lacedæmonians in his hands either dea 
or alive, Fortune favoured this boldneſs of * 
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| Y und that which Nicias, an experienced leader, 
hooght very difficult to be accompliſhed at all, 
leon brought to paſs within the time he had en- 


M' the deſendants, he brought the reſt priſoners to 
athens. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 3. c. 7. p. 501. 
7. Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, was in his youth, 
hen, to the terror of all the Grecians, the fame 
Event, that the Perſians were reſolved upon the in- 
Wvaſion of Greece with a mighty army. At this 
Wtime Ageſilaus made offer to his citizens, that 
ovith a ſmall army he would not only defend his 
country, but would alſo paſs over into Aſia, and 
there obtain of the Perſians a ſignal victory, or at 
eaſt an honourable peace. The Spartans, con- 
reieing good hopes from this confidence of his, 
gave him the command of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
ell armed: with theſe forces Ageſilaus went into 
Alia, and overthrew the Perſians in battle; whence 
Weing recalled by his citizens, joyful and victo- 
Wrious, he brought home his army almoſt entire. 
ulgoſ. Ex. l. 3. c. 7. p. 402. | | 
8. Antigonus had newly taken upon him the 
name and dignity of King of Macedon. When ir 
was told him, that the people were openly diſcon- 
Wented therewith, he, conſcious to himſelf of his 
manifold virtues, in the ſight of the people, laid 
down his crown and ſceptre : then he recited the 
Heads of thoſe things which he had performed with 
Wgreat valour and glory: after which he openly 
admoniſhed them, that, „If they knew any man 
gnore worthy of the kingdom than himſelf, that 
bey ſhould, at their pleafure, diſpoſe of the crown 
nud ſceptre to that perſon.” With this confidence 
Wh df mid he ſo moved the people, that all of them, 
WP! their own accord, begged him to re-aſſume the 
| 5 ingdom, and beſought him thereunto with moſt 
Wxrncſt entreaties; which yet he conſtantly refuſed 
do, till they had puniſhed the authors of the 
edition. Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 3. c. 7. p. 405. 

9. Cato the Elder ſhewed no leſs confidence, 
hen he moved for the Cenſorſhip, againſt his 
Eempetitors: for being got up into a place whence 
e might be conveniently heard, he ſpoke openly 

theſe terms : “ That the manners of the Ro- 
ans ſtood in need of a ſharp and ſevere, and not 
a faint-hearted phyſician. That hereupon ſuch as 
Vicious, becauſe they knew him, did ſhun 
* & Cenſorſhip, and gave their votes to his com- 
1 d chat they might have none to look into 
= 1 correct their miſcarriages. - If, therefore, the 
= * had any regard for virtue, and de- 
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Of the great Reverence ſhewn to Learning by ſome Men. 


&r aged : and having ſeized the place, and ſlain ſome 
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teſtation of vice; if they deſired the manners of 
Rome ſhould be reſtored to their ancient unifor- 
mity, they ſhould then make choice of him and 
Valerius Flaccus to be their Cenſors.“ The peo- 
ple were moved with this oration, and preferring 
him before others, voted him the Cenſorſhip : 
which he adminiſtered with that integrity, that the 
people erected him a ſtatue in the Forum, with 
this inſcription: © That Cato, the Cenſor, had 
merited the/ honour of that ſtatue ; for that, by 
his prodene, he had reduced the looſe manners 
of the Romans to their ancient frugality and vir- 
tue.“ Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 3. c. 7. p. 406. 


10. Balthazar Coſſa applied his mind to his 
ſtudies for ſome time with great diligence at Bo- 


nonia: thence he went towards Rome, and being 


aſked, why he would go to Rome? © That they 
may-chooſe me Pope,” ſaid he: and this he ſaid 
in good earneſt ; for not long after he was made 
Cardinal by Alexander the Fifth, and ſucceeded 
him in the Popedom, by the name of John the 
Twenty-fourth. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 3. c. 7. p. 418. 


Hr . 


Of the Great Reverence ſhewn to Learning and 
| Learned Men. 


1. * Dwelt,” ſaith Martinus Martinius, © in 

1 the city of Venxus, in a fair houſe. The 
city and people being all in a tumulr, by reaſon of 
the approach of the Tartars, as ſoon as I un- 
derſtood it, I fixed over the faireſt gate of the 
houſe, a red paper, very long and broad, with 


this infcription upon it:“ © Here dwells the Euro- 
pean Doctor of the Divine Law.“ © Likewiſe, at 


the entrance of the greater hall, I fer out m 

greateſt and beſt bound books; to theſe I added 
my mathematical inſtruments, perſpective, and 
other optic glaſſes, and what elſe I thought might 
make the greateſt ſhew ; and withal I placed the 
picture of our Saviour upon an altar, erected for 
that purpoſe : by which fortunate ſtratagem I not 
only eſcaped the violence and plunder of the 


common ſoldiers, but was invited and kindly en- 


tertained by the Tartarian Viceroy. Martin. Mar- 

tinii Bel. Tartar. p. 284. | 
2. Alexander the Great having found amongſt 
the ſpoils of King Darius his perfumier, or caſker 
of ſweet ointments, richly embelliſhed with gold, 
coſtly pearls, and precious ſtones; when his e 
about 
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about him ſhewed him many uſes that curious 
cabinet might be put to: © Ir ſhall ſerve,” ſaid 
he, © for a caſe for Homer's works.“ Alſo, in the 
forcing and faccage of the ciry of Thebes, he gave 
expreſs commandment, that the dwelling- houſe, 
and the whole family of Pindar the Poet, ſhould 
be ſpared : he cauſed allo the city where Ariſtotle 
his maſter had been born to be rebuilt : and ſeeing 
a meſſenger coming to him with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, as one that brought him good news: 
« What,” ſaid he, “ canſt thou tell me that Ho- 
mer is alive again?“ Lipſ. Mon. l. I. c. 8. p. 117. 
Plin. I. 7. c. 29. p. 171. Lonicer. Theat. p. 307. 
3. Dionyſius the Tyrant, though otherwiſe 
roud and cruel, being advertiſed of the coming 
of Plato, that great Philoſopher, ſent out a ſhip 
to meet him adorned with goodly ſtreamers ; and 
himſelf mounted on a chariot drawnwith four white 
| horles, gave him the reception of a great King, at 
the haven where he diſembarked and came on 
ſhore. Plin. I. 7. c. 30. p. 171. 
P. 197. Sabell. Ex. I. 7. c. 5. P. 388. 
4. Pompey the Great, after he had ended the 
war with Mithridates, went to viſit Poſidonius, 
that renowned Profeſſor of learning; and when 
he came to his houſe, commanded his Lictors that 
they ſhould not (after their uſual manner with all 
others) rap at the door. This great warrior, to 
whom both the Eaſt and Welt parts of the world 
had ſubmitted, veiled, as it were, the Roman 
faſces, and the enſigns of his authority, before the 


Solin. c. 7. 


door of this philoſopher. Plut. I. 7. c. 30. p. 171. 


Calin. c. J. p. 197. Sabell. Ex. J. 7. c. 5. p. 390. 
5. The Kings of Egypt and Macedon gave a 
ſingular teſtimony how much they honoured Me- 
nander the Comic Poet, in that they ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors for him, and a fleet to waft him for his 
greater ſecurity: yet he eſteemed his private 


ſtudies more than all the honours deſigned for 


him by the bounty and favour of theſe great 
Princes. Plut. J. 7. c. 30. p. 172. 

6. In the firſt publick library that ever was 
erected in Roine, there was alſo ſet up the ſtatue 
of M. Varro, that learned man; and for his greater 


honour, it was alſo done while he himſelf was yet 


living. Plat. J. 7. c. 30. Pp. 172. 
7. Pomponius ſaith, in his fourth book of the 
Pandects, © By the reaſon of the deſire I have to 


learn (which to this ſeventy and eighth year of 


mine age, I have ever looked upon as the beſt 
account to deſire to live), I am mindful of this 
ſentence, which is ſaid to be one of Julian's ; 


Of the great Reverence ſhewn to Learning by ſome Men. 
I have a deſire to learn ſomething.” Zuing. They, 


Prince out of the roll of the Judges, becauſe he 


« Though I had one foot in the grave, yet ſho 


vol. 1. J. 1. p. 39. 


* 


8. Claudius Cæſar eraſed the name of a Greg 


underſtood not the Latin Language, and ſent hin 
to travel. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 39. 

9. Solon the Athenian, travelled as far 3 
Egypt, Cyprus, nay, ſurveyed all Aſia, and thi 
for no otherreaſon, than.the deſire he had to in. 
creaſe his knowledge: which was ſo great and con. 
ſtant, that it was his ſaying, * By learning even 
day ſomething, I am grown old.” About the time 
of his death, when he lay languiſhing upon hi 
death-bed, he raifed up his head to hearken u 
ſome friends of hisdiſcourſing at his bed-ſide, and 
when they aſked him, to what purpoſe he did {! 
he gave this noble anſwer, “ That J may die the 
more learned.” Lip. Monit.1, 1. c. 8. p. 115. 

10. Theodoſius the Younger continually turned 
over the Greek and Latin hiſtorians, and that 
with ſuch eagerneſs, that whereas he ſpent one day 
in civil and military affairs, he ſet apart the night 
for the reading of them: and that neither himſch 
might be diſturbed in his reading, nor any d 
his ſervants be conſtrained to watch with him, he 
cauſed a candleſtick to be made with that art- 
fice, as to ſupply the light with oil, of its om 
accord, as oft as there was any want. Lip/. Monit 
J. 1. 4. 8. p. 121. 

11. The Greek Emperor, Leo, was exceeding 
bountiful to learned men. And when once an Ev 
nuch of his told him, That ſuch expences wet 
fitteſt to be beſtowed upon his men of war.” ©! 
would,” ſaid he, „it might come to pals in ny 
time, that the ſalaries of the ſoldiers might it 
ſpent upon the profeſſors of the liberal arts 
Lip. Monit. I. 2. c. 18. p. 411. _ 

12. Alphonſus, that great King of Naples, ul 
to ſay, & He had rather ſuffer the loſs of his king 
doms (and he had ſeven) than the leaſt part of i 
learning :” nor did he love it only in himſelf, bi 
others. It is to this King that we are indebtedi 
Laurentius Valla, Antonius Panormitanus, Barthol 
meus Faccius, Georgius Trapezuntius, Joannes uri fi 
Jovianus Pontanus, and a conſiderable number o 
Juniors to them. He ſet up Univerſities, 4 


erected or adorned Libraries up and down in 15 


kingdoms, and a choice book was to him the mol 


acceptable preſent of all others. On his enſigns i 


cauſed to be drawn an open book, importing chal 


knowledge drawn from thence became = 52 
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tes be heard the King of Spain ſhould ſay, 
# eee was below Princes,” he ſaid angri- 
; Jy, © It was the voice of an ox and not a man. 

s for himſelf, he read Cæſar and Livy with great 
Wcdiligence: he tranſlated the epiſtles of Seneca into 


WS paniſh, with his own hand; and was ſo converſant 


ia the ſacred writings, that he ſaid he had read over 


the Old and New Teſtament, with their gloſſes, 
Hurteen times: all this he did being ſtricken in 
; years; for he was fifty before he intermeddled with 
ſtudies, his improvement therein having been neg- 
Wleted.in his younger time; and yet we may ſay of 
this Prince, a greater, both in virtue and fortune, 
Eorope hath not ſeen. Lipſ. Monit. J. 1. c. 8. 
. 123, 124. N N 
z. The Emperor Charles the Fifth, being at 


Genoa, was entertained with an oration in Latin; 
Wand when he found that he could not fully com- 


Wprehend the ſenſe of it, with a ſad countenance he 
made this ingenuous confeſſion, “ that he now 
Wnderwent the puniſhment of his youthful negli- 


Wrue a prophet, when he told him (as he often had) 
What one day he would ſurely repent it. Paulus 
Dovius, who was then preſent, and an ear-witneſs, 
hath related thus much of that great Prince. Lip/. 
onit. J. 1. c. 8. p. 127. 
14. It is reported of Magdalene Queen of 
France, and wife to Lewis the Eleventh, by birth 
zz Scottiſh woman, that walking forth in an even- 
ing with her ladies, ſhe eſpied M. Alanus, one of 
he King's chaplains, an old hard-favoured man, 
Ving faſt aſleep in an arbor. She went to him and 
Fiſſed him ſweetly. When the young ladies laughed 
her for it, ſhe replied “ That it was not his per- 
Jon that ſhe did bear that reverence and reſpect 
Into, but the divine beauty of his ſoul.” Burr. 
WP. par. 3. 1. p. 392. Heidf. in Sphin. c. 15. 
. 5 534, 535. | 
15. The great Theodoſius uſed frequently to fit 
his children, Arcadius and Honorius, whilſt 
Pricnius taught them: he commanded them to 
Noe their maſter the ſame reſpect as they would 
"to himſelf; and ſurpriſing them once ſitting, 
a Arſenius ſtanding, he took from them their 
iocely robes, and reſtored them not till a long 
Yee after, and not without much intreaty. Chetw, 
' . Coll. cent. 2. P. 82. | 
6. Marcus Aurelius ſhewed great piety and re- 
eto his teachers and inſtructors : he made 
culus Proconſul ; and took Junius Ruſticus 
* Na in all his expeditions; adviſed with him 


Wence, and that his maſter Hadrianus was but too 
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in all his public and private buſineſs; ſaluted him 
before Præfecti prætorio; deſigned him to be ſe. 
cond time Conſul ; and, after his death, obtained of 
the Senate publickly to ere& his ſtatue. Chet, 
Hiſt. Collect. cent. 3. P. 83. 

17. Claudius Tacitus the Emperor, a great fa- 


vourer of learned men, commanded the works of 


Tacitus the Hiſtorian to be carefully preſerved in 
every library throughout the Empire, and ten 
times every year to be tranſcribed at the public 
coſt ; notwithſtanding which many of his works 
are loſt. Speed, Hift. p. 250. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the intenſe and unceaſing Application of ſame Men 
to their Studies. 


HE power of unremitted application in any 
purſuit is wonderful; but in that of arts and 


learning, it is almoſt equal to genius itſelf: and 
when genius and induſtry are united, they ſeldom 


fail to beſtow immortality on their profeſſors. In 


ſome of the following inſtances we find the love 
of ſtudy ſo ſtrengthened by habit, that no conſide- 
ration whatſoever could engage theſe devotees to 
learning to remit their inceſſant toil. 

1, Thuanus tells of a countryman of his called 
Franciſcus Vieta, a very learned man, who was ſo 
bent upon his ſtudies, that ſometimes for three 
days together he would fit cloſe at it, /ive cibo & 


ſemno, niſi quem cubito innixus, nec ſe loco movens, 


capiebat. Without meat or ſleep, more than 
what, for mere neceſſity of nature, he took leaning 
on his elbow, without moving out of his place. 
Clark's Mirr. c. 77. p. 349. 

2. Dr. Reynolds, when the heads of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford came to viſit him in his laſt ſick- 
neſs, which he had contracted merely by his ex- 
ceeding pains in his ſtudies, (whereby he brought 
his withered body to a mere ſkeleton) they earneſtly 
perſuaded him that he would not (perdere/ub/tantiam 


Propter accidentia) “ loſe his life for learning.” He. 


with a ſmile anſwered out of the poet, 


Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas; 


« Nor to ſave life, loſe that for which I live. 
Clark's Mirr. c. 8 2. p. 358. 


4B | 3. Cherephon 
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3. Chærephon, the familiar friend of Socrates, 
was ſirnamed Nycteris, for that he was grown pale 
with nocturnal lucubrations, and was exceedingly 
emaciated and made lean thereby. Zuing. Theatr. 
vol. 4.1. 3. p. 682. 8 

4. Thomas Aquinas ſitting at dinner with Philip, 
or (as Campanus faith) with Lewis King of France, 
was on the ſudden ſo tranſported in his mind, that 
he ſtruck the board with his hand, and cried out, 
Adverſus Manichæos concluſum eft : * The Manichees 
areconfuted.” At which when the King admired, 
Thomas, bluſhing, befought his pardon, ſaying, 
© That an argument was juſt then come into his 
mind, by which he could utterly overthrow the 
opinion of the Manichees.“ Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1, 
J. 1. p. 23. Fulgof. l. 8. c. 7. p. 1044. | 
5. Bernardus, Abbot of Claravalla, had made a 
day's journey by the fide of the lake Lauſanna; 
and at ſun-ſetting, being come to his inn, and 
hearing the Friars, that accompanied him, diſcourſ- 
ing amongſt themſelves of the Lake, he aſked 
« Where that Lake was?” When he heard, he 
wondered, profeſſing that he had not ſo much as 
ſeen it, being all the time of his journey ſo intent 
upon his meditations. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1.1.1. 

23. 

6. Archimedes, who by his machines and various 
engines had much and long impeded the victory 
of M. Marcellus in the ſiege of Syracuſe, when 
the city was taken, was deſcribing mathematical 
figures upon the earth: and was ſo intent upon 
them, both with his eye and mind, that when a 
ſoldter, who had broke into the houſe, came tohim 
with his drawn ſword, and aſked him who he was? 
he (out of an earneſt deſire to preſerve his figure 
entire, which he had drawn in the duſt) told not his 


name, but only defired him not to break and inter- Pp. 3. 


rupt his circle, The foldier conceiving himſelf 
ſcorned, ran him through, and ſo confounded the 
draught and lineaments of his art with his own 
bloed. He loft his life by not minding to tell his 
name, for Marcellus had given ſpecial order for his 
ſafety. Val. Max. J. 8. c. 7. p. 226. Zuing. Tbealr. 
vol. 1. J. 1. p. 24. 5 Ve 
J. I remember 1 have often heard it from Joſeph 
Scaliger's own mouth, that he being then in Paris, 
when the horrible butchery and maſſacre was there, 
ſat ſo intent upon the ſtudy of the Hebrew tongue, 
that he did not ſo much as hear the claſhing of 
arms, the cries of children, the lamentations of 
women, nor the clamours or groans of men. 
Heinſii Orat. 1. Pp. 4. | 
p A \ 3 
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humble Biſhop, but not obſerved by him at al, 


8. St. Auguſtine had retired into a ſolitary place 
and was there ſat down with his mind wholly inter, 
upon divine meditations concerning the myſtery 
of the ſacred Trinity: when a poor woman (de. 
ſirous to conſult with him upon a weighty matter) 
preſented herſelf before him; but he took no notice 
of her. The woman ſpoke to him, but neither yet 
did he obſerve her: upon which the waman depart, 
angry both with the Biſhop and herſelf, ſuppoſing 
that it was her poverty that had occaſioned him tg 
treat her with ſuch neglect. Afterwards, being x 
church where he preached, ſhe was wrapped up in 
ſpirit; and in a kind of trance ſhe thought ſhbe 
heard St. Auſtin diſcourſing concerning the Tr. 
nity; and was informed by a private voice, thx 
ſhe was not neglected, as ſhe thought, by the 
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who was otherwiſe buſied: upon which ſhe went 
again to him, and was reſolved by him according 
to her deſire. Sabell. Ex. J. 2. c. 6. p. 86. 

9. Thomas Aquinas was ſo very intent upon his 
meditations and in his readings, that he ſaw not 
ſuch as ſtood before him, nor heard the voices of 
ſuch as ſpoke to him; ſo that the corporeal ſenſes 
ſeemed to have relinquiſhed their proper offices to 
attend upon the ſoul, or at leaſt were not able to 
perform them, when the ſoul was determined to be 
thoroughly employed. Sabell. Ex. I. 2. c. 7. p. 91, 

10. Mr. John Gregory of Chriſt's Church, by 
the relation of that friend and chamber-fellow of 
his who hath publiſhed a ſhort account of his lit 
and death, did ſtudy ſixteen of every twenty-four 
hours for divers years together, and that with ſo 
much appetite and delight, as that he needed not 
the cure of Ariſtotle's drowſineſs to awake him. 
Vid. his Life and Death, prefixed to Gregorii Poſthund, 
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11. Sir John Jeffery was born in Suſſcx, and 
profited in the ſtudy of our municipal laws, that 
he was preferred ſecondary Judge of the Commo! 
Pleas, and thence advanced by Queen Elizabed 
in Michaelmas Term, the nineteenth year of he 
reign, to be Lord Chief Baron of the Excneque!, 
which place hediſcharged for the term of two ye 
to his great commendation. This was he wou 
called the ploduing Student; whoſe induſtry pel⸗ 
fected nature, and was perfected by experienc 
It is faid of him, Nu!lus illi per otium dies exit, pal. 
tem noctium ſtudiis vindicat ; non vacat ſomno, ſd ji 
cumbit, & oculos vigilia fatigatos, cadenteſque in de, 
re detinet. © He ſpent no day idly, but pitt” 
the nights he devoted to ſtudy ; he had no led 


— 


eo deep, but when ſurpriſed by it for want of relt ; 
his weary eyes, when cloſing and falling by reaſon 
of his overwatching, he ſtill held to their work, and 
7 compelled to wait upon him.” Lloyd's State ortbhies, 
5. 223. | 
4 4 1 Gy Ariſtotle, the Philoſopher, is ſaid to have been 
WT © addicted to his meditations, that he unwillingly 
gave way to that neceſſary repoſe which nature 
Called upon him for, and therefore, to repreſs the 
aſcent of vapours, and thereby to hinder his being 
T overtaken with ſleep, he uſed ſometimes to apply 
a veſſel of hot oil to his ſtomach, and when he ſlept 
he would hold a brazen ball in his hand over a 
vbaſon, that fo, when the ball ſhould fall down into 
it, he might again be awaked by the noiſe of it, 
= Laert. l. p. 117, 118. | 

== 13. Calliſtus the Third hath this as part of his 

character, ſet down by the pen of Platina; that he 
vas ſparing in his diet, of ſingular modeſty in his 
© ſpecch, of eaſy acceſs; and that although he was 
arrived to fouricore years of age, yet even then he 
T remitted nothing of his uſual induſtry and conſtancy 
ig his ſtudies, but both read much himſelf, and 
had others who read to him when he had any time 
co ſpare, from the great weight of his affairs. Plat. 
de Vitis Pontif. p. 320, 321. 

134. Jacobus Milichius, a German Phyſician, 
vas ſo enflamed with a paſſionate deſire of learning, 
that he would not ſpare himſelf even when ill in 
© reſpect of his health, and when old age began to 
grow upon him. When ſome of his friends would 
reprehend this over-eagerneſs of his, and his too 
much attentiveneſs to his ſtudies, his reply was that 
ol Solon, © I grow old in learning many things.” 
He was fo careful and ſparing afterwards of his 
time, that no man could find him at his own houle, 
but he was either reading or writing ſomething, or 
dee (which was very rare with him) he was playing 

WT =: tables, a ſport which he much delighted in after 
W cinner, After ſupper, and in the night, he was at 

his ſtudies and lucubrations; which was the reaſon 
X that he ſlept bur little, and was alſo the cauſe of 
chat diſeaſe which took away his life: for the over- 
8 conſtant and unſeaſonable attention of his mind 
In bis ſtudies, was doubtleſs the occaſion of that 
5 Ne "op had in his brain and ſtomach, fo 
at he died of an apoplexy, Nov. 10th, 1 0 
= 4h. Adam. in Vit. 25.40 Med. p. 96. $5. 
3. Jacobus Schegkius, though he was blind 
way years together, had frequent fits of an apo- 
- 08 Rate Was in extreme age, and found therein a de- 
_ <2 of all his ſtrength, yet could not he indulge 
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parts. 
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himſelf in idleneſs, but continued then intent upon 
his thoughts and meditations; and had one to read 
for him, and put forth moſt learned commentarieg 


upon the topics of Ariſtotle, Melch. Adam. in Vit. 
Germ, Med. p. 295. 


C HiA P. XLII. 
Of ſuch Perſons as were of Skill in the Tongues. 
HEN Baſilius Amerbachius heard of the 


death of Theodorus Zuingerus, a German 
phyſician, he ſighed, and broke out in theſe 


words: Piget me vivere poſt tantum virum, cujus 


magna fuit doctrina; ſed exigua fi cum pietate con fe- 
ratur. © It grieves me to live after ſo great a 
perſon, whoſe learning was great; but if compared 
with his piety but ſmall.” The piety of theſe 
perſons underwritten, for aught I know, was as 
great as their learning. However, ſince the learn- 
ing of moſt of them has ſurvived them, we have 


the leſs reaſon to be ſorry that we come after 


them. M. Adam. Germ. Med. p. 304. 

I. Wonderful is that character which Vives 
gives of Budæus, himſelf bemg a man of eminent 
e France,” faith he, never brought forth 
a ſharper wit, a more piercing judgment; one of 
more exact diligence, and greater learning; nor in 


this age, Italy itſelf. There is nothing written in 


Greek or Latin which he hath not read and ex- 
amined. Hewas in both theſe languages excellent; 
ſpeaking both as readily (perhaps more than the 
French) as his mother-rongue. He would read 
out of a Greek book in Latin, and out of a Latin 
one in Greek. Thoſe things which we ſee ſo ex- 
cellently written by him flowed from him extem- 
pore. He wrote more ealily both in Greek and 
Latin, than the moſt ſkilful in thoſe languages un- 
derſtood. Nothing in thoſe tongues is fo abſtruſe 
which he hath not ranſacked, and brought, as 
another Cerberus, out of darkneſs into light. In- 
finite are the ſiguifications of words, figures, and 


properties of ſpeech, which, unknown to former 


ages, by the only help of Budzus, ſtudious men 
are now acquainted with: and theſe ſo great and 
admirable things he (without the direction of any 
teacher) learned merely by his own induſtry, I 
ſpeak nothing of his knowledge in the laws; 
which being in a manner ruined, feemed by him 
to have been reſtored: nothing of his philoſophy, 
wiereof he hath given ſuch an inſtance in his 

books, 
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books, De Aſſe, which no man could compoſe 
without an aſſiduous converſation in the books of 
all the philoſophers.” He adds, that, “not with- 
ſtanding all this, he was continually converſant in 
domeſtic and ſtate affairs at home and abroad in 
embaſſnes :” and concludes all with that diſtich 
which Buchanan made of him, 


Gallia quod Gracia eft, quod Gracia barbara non et, 
Utraque Budæo, debet utrumęue ſuo. 


That France is turn'd to Greece, that Greece is 


not turn'd rude ; 
Both owe them unto thee, their dear and learned 
Bude, 
Haltet. Apol. l. 3. c. 6. 1.-p.226, Vives in l. 2. 
de Civit. Dei, c. 17. In 
2. © Toſtatus, Biſhop 
of two-and-twenty years,” faith Poſfevinus, “ at- 
tained the knowledge of all arts and ſciences. For, 
beſides philoſophy and divinity, canon and civil 
laws, hiſtory and the mathematics, he was well 
ſkilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues.” 
So that it was written of him by Bellarmin, 


Hic ſtupor eft mundigqui ſcibile diſcutit mne. 


The wonder of the world; for he 
Knows whatſoever known may be. 


He was ſo true a ſtudent, and ſo conſtantly 
ſitting to it, that with Didymus, of Alexandria, 
he was thought to have a body of braſs: and fo 


much he wrote and publiſhed, that a part of the 


epitaph engraved upon his tomb was, 


Prime natalis luci, folia omnia adaptans, 
Nondum ſic fuerit pagina trina ſatis. 


The meaning is, that if we ſhould allow three leaves 
to every day of his life from his very birth, there 
would be ſome to ſpare: yet withal, he wrote ſo 
exactly, that Ximenes, his ſcholar, attempting to 
contract his commentaries upon St. Matthew, 
could not well bring it into leſs than a thouſand 


leaves in folio; and that in a very ſmall print. 


Others have alſo attempted the like in his other 
works, but with the ſame ſucceſs. Hakew. Apol. 
J. 3. c. 6. I. p. 227. | 

3. Julius Cæſar Scaliger was thirty years old 
before he fell to ſtudy, yet was a ſingular philoſo- 
pher, and an excellent Greek and Latin poet. 


of Abulum, at the age 


Of ſuch Perſons as were of Skill in the Tongues. 


Voſſius calls him, © The miracle of nature, the 
chief cenſor of the ancients, and the darling of 2 
thoſe that are concerned to attend upon the muſes,” 
Lipſius highly admires him: “ There are three” 
faith he, © whom I uſe chiefly to wonder at, 4 
6 though amongſt meh, ſeem yet tg 

ave tranſcended all human attainments, Homer, 
Hippocrates, and Ariſtotle; but I ſhall add 0 


them this fourth, that is, Julius Scaliger; who waz 


born to be the miracle and the glory of our age,” 
He verily thinks there was no ſuch acute and caps. 
cious wit as his ſince the age of Julius Czſzr, 
Methonius calls him a man of ſtupendous learning, 
and than whom the ſun hath ſcarce ſhined upon 2 
more learned. Thuanus faith, « Antiquity had 
ſcarcely his ſuperior; *tis certain his own age had 
not the like.“ Leigh's Relig. and Learn, 1. 5. c. 12. 
P. 317, 318. Lipf. Ep. cent. 2. p. 44. FJanoDoiſe 

10. | | 

4. Amongſt the great heroes and miracles of 
learning moſt renowned in this latter age, Joſeph 
Scaliger hath merited a more than ordinary place, 
The learned Caſaubon hath given this character of 
him. © There is nothing,” ſaid he, © that any man 
could deſire to learn, but that he was able to teach, 
He had read nothing (and yet, what had he not 


read?) but what he did readily remember. There 


was nothing in any Latin, Greek, or Hebrew au- 
thor that was ſo obſcure or abſtruſe, but that, being 
conſulted about it, he would forthwith reſolve. 
He was thoroughly verſed in the hiſtories of all 
nations, in all ages, in the ſucceſſive revolutions 
of all empires, and in all the affairs of the ancient 
churches. He was able to recount all the ancient 
and modern names, differences, and properties of 
living creatures, plants, metals, and all other na- 


tural things. He was accurately {killed in the ſitu- 


ation of places, the bounds of provinces, and their 
various diviſions, according to' the diverſity of 
times. There was none of the arts and ſciences ſo 
difficult that he had left untouched. He knew ſo 
many languages ſo exactly, that if he had made 
that one thing his buſineſs throughout the whole 
compaſs of his life, it might have been worthi!) 
reputed a miracle.” Hereunto may be annexed 
the teſtimony of Julius Cæſar Bulengerus, a Doctor 
of the Sorbon, and Profeſſor at Piſa : who, in the 
twelfth book of the hiſtory of his time, thus writes 


of the ſame Scaliger: © There followed the yeil 


1609 an unfortunate year, in reſpe& of the death 
of Joſeph. Scaliger, than whom this age of out 
hath not brought forth any of ſo great a genius ot 
| | | ingenultf 
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Of ſuch Perſons as were 


WM . ity as to learning; and poſſibly the former 
? os hive not had his Ar in all kinds of learn- 
ing.” Hakew. Apol. Advertiſem. 3. p. 6,7. Heinf. 
Oration. Orat. 1. in Funere Yof. Scalig. per totum. 
. That which Paſquier hath obſerved out of 
Monſhelet is yet more memorable. © Touching a 
young man, who, being not above twenty years 
old; came to Paris in the year 1445, and ſhewed 
himſelf ſo admirably excellent in all arts and ſci- 
ences, and languages, that if a man of an ordinary 
good wit and ſound conſtitution ſnould live an 
hundred years, and during that time ſhould ſtudy 
inceſſantly witkobt eating, drinking and ſleeping, 
or any recreation, he could hardly attain to that 
perfection. Inſomuch that ſome were of opinion 
that he was Antichriſt, begotten of the Devil, or 
at leaſt ſomewhat above human condition.“ Ca- 
ſtellanus, who lived at the ſame time, and ſaw 
this miracle of wit, made ſome verſes upon him; 
Which may be thus Engliſhed, 


A young man have I ſeen 

At twenty years ſo ſkill'd, 

That ev'ry art he had, and all 

In all degrees excell'd. 

Whatever yet was writ” 

He vaunted to pronounce, 

Like a young Antichriſt, if he 

Did read the ſame but once. 

Hakew. Apol, I. 3.c G. 1. P. 228. 


6. Beda was born in the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, at Girroy, now Yarrow, in the biſhoprick 
of Durham, brought up by St. Cuthbert, and was 
the profoundeſt ſcholar of his age for Latin, Greek, 


fic, &c. Homilies of his making were read, in 
his life-time, in the Chriſtian churches ; a dignity 


Venerable Beda was given him : it being a middle 
betwixt plain Beda, which they thought too lit- 
tle, and Saint Beda, which they thought too much 
while he was living. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. l. 2. cent. 
8.5. 98, 99. Camb. Brit. p. 743. 

Bo 7. Roger Bacon was a famous Mathematician, 
and moſt ſłilful in other ſciences, accurately verſed 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; of whom Sel- 
den ſays thus: « Roger Bacon, of Oxford, a Mi- 
norite, an excellent Mathemarician, and a perſon 
of more learning than any his age could afford.” 
Leigh on Relig. and Learn. J. 3. c. 5. p. 12 5. Selaen 


de Diis Hr. Ontag. 1. c. 2. p. 104. 
No. 12. 4 


Philoſophy, Hiſtory, Divinity, Mathematics, Mu- 


afforded him alone: whence ſome ſay, his title of 


of Skill in the Tongues. 28 5 


8. Richard Pacie, Dean of St. Paul's, and ſecre- 
tary for the Latin Tongue to King Henry the 


Eighth: he was of great ripeneſs of wit, learning, 


and eloquence, and alſo expert in foreign lan- 
guages. Pitſæus gives him this character: «© A 
man endowed with moſt excellent gifts of mind, 
adorned with great variety of learning : he had a 


ſharp wit, a mature judgment, a conſtant and. 


firm memory, a prompt and ready tongue, and 
ſuch a one as might deſervedly contend with the 
moſt learned men of his age for {kill in the Latin, 


Greek, and Hebrew languages.” Leigb on Relig. 


and Learn. l. g. c. 10 p. 278. 


9. Anicius Manlius Severinus Boëthius flou- 
riſned anno Dom. 520. He was very famous in 
his days, being Conſul at Rome, and a man of 
rare gifts and abilities: ſome ſay that in proſe he 
came not behind Cicero himſelf, and had none that 
exceeded him in Poetry. A great philoſopher, mu- 
fician, and mathematician. Politianus ſaith of him 


thus.“ Than Boethius, in logic who more acute, 


in mathematics more ſubtile, in philofophy more 
copious and rich, or in divinity more ſublime ? 
He-was put to death by Theodoricus, King of the 
Goths, and after he was lain, peripatetick philo- 


. fophy decayed, and almoſt all learning in Italy: 


barbariſm wholly invaded it, and expelled good arts 
and philoſophy out of his borders. Leigh on Relig. 
and Learn. J. 4. c. 8. p. 140. Polit. Miſc, cent. 1. 
c. 1. Hereboord- Ep. Ded. ad Diſp. ex Philsſoph. Sel. 

10. St. Auguſtine in his epiſtle to Cyril, Biſhop: 
of Jeruſalem, writes concerning St. Jerome, that 
he underſtood the Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Per- 
han, Median, and Arabic tongues, and that he 
was ſkilled in almoſt all the learning and Jan- 
guages of all nations. The ſame St. Auguſtine ſaith 
of him, „no man knows that which St. Jerome 
is ignorant of,” Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. c. 1. Pp. 34. 

11. Mithridates, the great King oſ Pontus, had 
no leſs than twenty- two countries under his go- 
vernment, yet was he uſed to anſwer all theſe Am- 
baſſadors in the language of his country; ſo that 
he ſpake to them without the help of any inter- 
preter. A wonderful evidence of a very ſingular 
memory, that could ſo diſtinctly lay up ſuch a 
diverſity of ſtores, and ſo faithfully, as that he 
could call for them at his pleafure. 'Plut. in Lucul. 


Plin. Nat. Hiſt. J. 7. c. 24. p. 168. Sabell. Ex. 


J. 10. c. 9.P. 582. Gell. J. 17. c. 17. 
12. Hugo Grotius was born at Delph, in the 
Low Countries, anno 1583. Voſſius faith of him, 


that he was the molt knowing, as well in divine as 
LE human 
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human things. © The greateſt of men,“ ſaith 
Meibomius, “ the light of learning, of whom 


nothing ſo magnificent can be either ſaid or writ- 


ten, but that his wiſdom and erudition hath ex- 
ceeded it.“ Leigh Rel, and Learn. l. 4. c. 3. p. 215. 


13. Claudius Salmaſius was a learned French 


critic ; of whom Rivet ſaith : «© That incomparable 


perion, the great Salmaſius hath wrote of the 
primacy of the Pope, after which Homer, if any 
ſhall write an Iliad, he will ſpend his pains to no 
purpoſe.” © C. Salmaſius,” ſaith Voſſius, © a man 
never enough to be praitied, or to be named with- 
out praiſe,” © The miracle of our*age, and the 
Promus Condus of antiquity, He was the great 
ornament not only of his own country, France, 
but alſo of theſe Netherlands, and indeed the 
bulwark of the whole commonwealth of learning,” 
faith Voſſius. Leigh's Relig, and Learn. lib. 5. 
c. 11. P. 313- ; 

14. Hicronymus Alcander, did moſt perfectly 
{peak and write the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
with many other foreign languages. He firſt 
taught Greek at Paris: ſoon after he was called 
to Rome by Pope Leo the Tenth, and ſent Am- 
baſſador into Germany: by Pope Clement the 
Seventh, made Biſhop of Brunduſium: and by 
Pope Paul the Third he was made Cardinal. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. J. 1. p. 34. ; 

15. Andreas Maſius was a great Linguiſt ; for 
beſides the Italian, French, Spaniſh, and the reſt 
of the languages of Europe : he was alfo famous 
for no mean ſkill in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Syriack. Thuanus gives him this character; 


A man of a ſincere, candid, and open diſpoſition, 


endowed with rare and abſtruſe learning, and who 
to the knowledge of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
the reſt of the Ortental Tongues had added ex- 
ceeding piety, and a diligent ſtudy of the Holy 
Scriptures, as appears by his commentary. He 
wrote learnedly on Joſhua, and aſſiſted Arias Mon- 
tanus in the edition of the King of Spain's bible ; 
and firſt of all illuſtrated the Syriac 1diom, with 
grammatical precepts and a Lexicon.” Leigh's 
Rel. and Learn. l. 4. c. 11. p. 258. 


16. Carolus Cluſius had an exact {kill in ſeven 


languages, Latin, Greek, Italian, French, Spa- 
niſn, Portugal, and Low Dutch; a moſt acute 
writer and cenſor of hiſtories that are not com- 
monly known : as alſo moſt learned in Coſmo- 
graphy, faith Melchior Adam, in his Lives of the 

German Phyſicians. -Lipfius thus ſported on him. 


Of ſuch Perſons as were of Skill in the Tongues. 


ſcholar, and one of the greateſt lights in Holland. 


Bochartus ſaith thus of his book, De Hiſtoricts 


ſingular Grecian, and an excellent philologer. Sal- 


He had a rare knowledge in the Oriental Tongues 


Omnia nature dum Cluſi arcana recludis 
Clufius houd ultra fis, ſed aperta mibi. 
Leig5's Rel. & Learn. l. 3. c. 12. p. 166, 

17. Gulielmus Canterus, born 1 542, beſides his 
own Belgick Tongue, was {killed in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, the German, French, and Italian; 90 
that one ſaith of him: © If any would deſire the 
ſpecimen of a ſtudious perſon, and one who had 
wholly devoted himſelf. to the advancement of 
learning, he may find it exactly expreſſed in the 
perſon of Gulielmus Canterus.” Leigh's Relig. and 
Learn. l. 3. c. 9. p. 152. 

18. Lancelot Andrews, born at All-Hallows 
Barking in London, Scholar, Fellow, and Maſter 
of Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, then Dean of 
Weſtminſter, Biſhop of Chicheſter, Ely, and at 
laſt of Wincheſter, The world wanted learning 
to hear how learned this man was; fo ſkilled in 
all, eſpecially the Oriental Languages, that ſome 
conceive he might (if then living) almoſt have 
ſerved as an Interpreter-General a: the confuſion 
of Tongues. He died in the firſt year of the reign 
of King Charles the Firſt, and lies buricd in the 
chapel of Saint Mary Overy's, having on his 
monument a large, elegant, and true epitaph. Tul. 
Ch. Hit. Il. 11. cent, 17. P. 126. 

19. Gerhardus Johannes Voſſius, Profeſſor of 
Eloquence, Chronology, and the Greek Tongue 
at Leyden, and Prebend of Canterbury in Eng- 
land, was an excellent grammarian, and general 


He hath written learnedly of almoſt all the arts. 


Græcis, „It is a work of wonderful learning ; by 
the reading of which, I ingeniouſly profeſs myſcit 
to have been not a little profited.” Leigh's ket. 
and Learn. J. 6.c. 6. p. 358. 

20. Iſaac Caſaubonus, a great Linguiſt, but 4 


maſius, calls him © an incomparable perſon, te 
immortal honour of his age, never to be named 

” 2 « L 
without praiſe, and never enough to be praiſed. 


in the Greek ſcarce his ſecond, much leſs | 
equal,” faith Capellus. Leigh's Relig. and Leal. 
J. c. 10. p. 156. 

21. James Uſher, the hundredth Archbiſnop 
(from St. Patrick) of Armagh; © was a divine, 
faith Voetius, “of vaſt reading and erudite 
and moſt ſkilful in eccleſiaſtical antiquity.” I 
great merit,” ſaith Voſhus, „of that truly-learnes 
perſon in the church, and in the whole republic 


= of learning, will cauſe a grateful celebration of 
nis memory for ever, by all the lovers of learn- 
ing.” Fitz Simonds the Jeſuit, with whom he 

WT giſputed, though then very young, in one of his 
= books gives him this title, «The moſt learned of 

alli the Proteſtants.” Leigh's Rel. & Learn. l. 6. 

Wc. 6. p. 359- 
22. John Selden was a learned lawyer of the 
laner-Temple, had great knowledge in antiquity 
and the Oriental Languages, which he got after 
be fell to the ſtudy of the law, He is honourably 
mentioned by many foreigners. Dr. Duck, faith 
thus of him, © To the exact knowledge of the 
laws of his country, he alſo added that of the 
Z Moſaical, and the laws of other nations, as alſo 
all other learning, not only Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, but alſo a ſingular underſtanding and 
= knowledge of the Oriental nations.“ Leigh. Rel. 
Learn. I. g. c. 13. p. 322. 

223. John Gregory, born at Amerſham in the 
county of Buckingham, 1607. He was bred in 
Cbriſt-Church in Oxford, where he fo applied to 
his book, that he ſtudied ſixteen hours in the four- 
and- twenty for many years together. He attained 
to ſingular ſkill in civil, hiſtorical, ritual, and 
Oriental learning; in the Saxon, French, Italian, 
Spaniſh, and all Eaſtern languages, through which 
he miraculouſly travelled without any guide, ex- 
ceept that of Mr. Dod, the decalogiſt for the He- 
brew tongue, whoſe ſociety and direction therein 
be enjoyed one vacation near Banbury. As he 
Vas an excellent linguiſt and general ſcholar, ſo his 
modeſty ſet a greater luſtre upon his learning. He 


W»2s firſt Chaplain of Chriſt Church, and thence 


vreferred Prebendary of Chicheſter and Sarum ; 
ad indeed, no church preferment, compatible 
e his age, was above his deſerts. After twen- 
ears trouble with an hereditary gout, improved 

7 immoderate ſtudy, it at laſt invaded his ſto- 
fi ach, and thereof he died, anno 1646, at the 
ae of thirty nine years, at Kidlington, and was 
urid at Chriſt Church in Oxford. Full. Worth. 

W 136, 137. Vid. Account of bis Life and Death, 
red to Gregorii Poſthuma. N 
24. Manutius, in his preface to his Paradoxes, 
Nells us of one Creighton, a Scotchman, who at 
ey years of age, (when he was killed by order 

q Pf the Duke of Mantua) underſtood twelve lau- 
; Fase, had read over all the fathers and poets, 
4 ifputed de omni ſcibili, and anſwered extempore, 
= Vcc. lgenium prodigioſum, ſed defuit judicium. 
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« He had a prodigious wit, but was defective in 
judgment.” Cbetw. Hiſt. Collect. cent. 3. p. 86. 
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Of the Firſt Authors of divers Famous Inventions, 


HE Chineſe look upon themſelves as the 

wiſeſt people upon the face of the earth : 
they uſed, therefore to ſay, *© That they ſee with 
both eyes, and all other nations but with one 
only.” They give out, that the moſt famous in- 
ventions, that are ſo lately made known to the 
European world, have been no ſtrangers to them 
for a number of ages that are paſt., I know not 
what juſtice they may have in theſe pretenſions of 


theirs ; but ſhall content myſelf to give ſome ac- 


count of the moſt uſeful amongſt them, by whom, 


and when they were conveyed down'to us. 

1. The invention of that excellent Art of Print- 
ing, Peter Ramus ſeems to attribute to one John 
Fauſt, a Moguntine, telling us that he had in his 
keeping, a copy of Tully's Offices, printed upon 
parchmeat, with this inſcription, added in the end 
thereof, viz. © The excellent work of Marcus 


Tullius, 1 John Fauſt, a Citizen of Mentz, hap- 


pily imprinted, not with writing ink, or brals pen, 
but with an excellent art, by the help of Peter Ger- 
neſhem, my ſervant, and finiſhed: it in the yèëar 


1466 : the fourth of February.” Paſquier ſaith, the 


like had come to his hands: and Salmuth ſays, that 
one of the ſame impreſſion was to be ſcen in the 
Publick Library of Auſburg ; another in Emanuel 
College in Cambridge ; and a fifth, Dr. Hakewell 
ſaith he ſaw in the Publick Library of Oxford, 
though with ſome little difference in the inſcription. 
Yet Polydore Virgil, from the report of the Mo- 
guntines themſelves, affirms, that John Gutenburg, 
a Knight, and dwelling in Mentz, was the firſt in- 
ventor thereof, anno 1440; and with him agree 
divers learned perſons, believing he was the firſt 
inventor of this invaluable art; but Fauſtus was 
the firſt who, taking it from him, had made proof 
thereof in printing a book, Junius ſays it was the 
invention of Lawrence Jans, a Citizen of Haerlem, 
in the Low Countries, with whom joined Thomas 
Peters, a kinſman of his, for the perfection of itz 
and that the fore- mentioned John Fauſt ſtole biz 
letters, and fled with them firſt to Amſterdam, 
thence to Collen, and afterwards to Mentz. Ac- 
| | - cording 
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cording to. their books they of China have uſed 
printing this 1600 years; but 'tis not like unto 
ours in Europe, for their letters are engraven on 
tables of wood. The author, gives his manuſcript 
to the graver, who makes his tables of the ſame 
bigneſs with the ſheets that are given him, and 
paſting the leaves upon the table with the wrong 
ide outwards, he engraves the letters as he finds 
them, with much facility and exactneſs: their 
wooden tables are made of the beſt pear- tree: So 
that any work which they print (as they do in 
great numbers) remains always intire in the print 
of the table, to be re- printed as oft as they pleaſe, 
without any new expence in ſetting for the preſs, 
as there is in our printing, which was brought 
into England by William Caxton of London, 
Mercer, anno 1471, who firſt practiſed it. Thoſe 
who with to ſce more on this ſubject, may conſult 
Bak. Chron. p. 284. Hakew. Apol. l. 3. c. 10.\ 2. 
p. 276, 277. Ram. Schol. Mathem. Il. 2. Stoto's 
Annals, p. 404. Gaulbert. Tab. Chron, p. 719. 
Fulgof. Ex. I. 8. c. 11. Pp. 1082, Belg. Common- 
IVealth, p. 57. Heylin's Coſmog. Pp. 384. Hiſt. Man. 
Arts, c. 5. p. 65. Ames's Hiſt. Printing, &c. 

2. Gun-powder, Lipſius thinks, was the inven- 
tion of devils, and not of men: and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. will have it found out by the Indians; 
Petrarch and Valturius refer it to Archimedes, 
for the overthrow of Marcellus's ſhips at the 
ſiege of Syracuſe; yet the common opinion is, 


that it was firſt found out by a Monk of Germany. 


Forcatulus, in his fourth book of the Empire and 


Philoſophy of France, names him Berthold Swartz 


of Cullen; and Salmuth calls him Conſtantine 
Anklitzen of Friburg, but all agree that he was a 
German Monk, and that by chance a ſpark of fire 
falling into a pot of nitre, which he had prepared 
for phyſick or alchymy, and cauſing it to fly up, 
he thereupon made a compoſition of powder, with 
an inſtrument of braſs or iron, and putting fire to 
it found the concluſion to anſwer his deſire. The 
firſt public uſe of guns that we read of, was thought 


to be about the year 1380, as Magius, or 1400, as 


Ramus, in a battle betwixt the Genoeſe and the 
Venetians at Clodia Foſſa; in Which the Venetians 
having got the invention from the Monk, ſo galled 
their enemies, that they ſaw themſelves wounded 
and ſlain, and yet knew not by what means nor how 


10 prevent it, as witneſſeth Platina in the life of 
Pope Urban the Sixth. Hakew. Apol. J. 3. c. 10. 


9.478, 279, 280. Raleigb's Hiſt. World, l. 1. c. 7. 
2. 4. Heyl. Ceſin. p. 399. Bak. Chron. p. 222. 
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Lonicer. Theatr. P. 361. 


Stow's Annals, p. 5 f. 
& P. 384. N 


3. The mariners compaſs is an admirable in. 
vention, of which Bodinus ſays, “ Though there 


be nothing in the whole courſe of nature that i; 
more worthy of wonder than the load-ſtone, ye: 
were the ancients ignorant of the divine uſe of it. 


It points out the way to the ſkilful mariner, ben 


all other helps fail him, and that more certainly, 
though it be without reaſon, ſenſe, or life, than, 
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without the help thereof, all the wiſe men and Þ 


learned clerks in the world, uſing the united! 


ſtrength of their wits and cunning, can poſſibly do. 
Touching the time and author of this invention, 
there is ſome doubt. Dr. Gilbert, our countryman, 


who hath written in Latin a large and learned dif. Þ 


courſe of this ſtone, ſeems to be of opinion that 
Paulus Venetus brought the knowledge of its uſ: 
from the Chineſe. Oſorius, in his diſcourſe of the 
Acts of King Emanuel, refers it to Gama, and 
his countrymen the Portugueze, who, as he pre- 
tends, took it from certain barbarous Pirates rov- 
ing upon the fea, Goropius Becanus, thinks he 


| hath good reaſon to give the honour of its diſcovery 


to his countrymen, the Germans; in as much x 
the thirty-two points of the wind upon the com- 
paſs, borrow their names from the Dutch in all 
languages. But Blondus, who is therein followed 
by Pancirollus (both Italians) will not have Italy 
loſe the praiſe thereof ; telling us, that, about anno 


I 300, it was found out at Malphis or Melphis, : 
city in the kingdom of Naples, in the province df 
Campania, now called Terra di Lovorador. Fot 
the author of it, one names him not, and the othe Ws 


aſſures us he is not known. Yet Salmuth, out of 


Ciezus and Gomara, confidently chriſtens him with 


the name of Flavius, and ſo doth Dubartas, woe 


verſes on this ſubject are thus tranſlated : 


We're not to Ceres ſo much bound for bread, 
Neither to Bacchus for his cluſters red, 

As, Signior Flavio, to thy witty trial, 

For firſt inventing of the Seamens dial; 

Th' uſe of th' needle turning in the ſame, 
Divine device! O admirable frame! i 
Whereby through ocean, in the darkeſt night, 
Our largeſt veſſels are conducted right: 
Whereby a ſhip that ſtormy winds have whit! 0 
Near (in one night) unto the other world, 
Knows where ſhe is, and in the chart deſcries, 


What degrees thence the Æquinoctial lies. 


. may well be then, that Flavius the Melvitan, 
Las the firſt inventor of the guiding of a ſhip by 
de turning of the needle to the north; but ſome 
German afterwards added to the compaſs the 32 
boints of the wind in his own language, whence 
other nations have ſince borrowed it. Hate. 
el. . 3. c. 10. & 4-7. 28 1. Stowe's Annal. p. 811. 
= rg. Reſtitut. of Intellig. c. 2. p. 33. Heyl. Cſi, 
5. 71. & p. 1015. N 
4. Sailing coaches were invented by Simon Ste- 
Linius in the Netherlands; of which wonderful 


kind of coaches we are told that Peireſkius made 


WE rial in the year 1606. “ Purpoſing to ſee Grotius 
(dach Gaſſendus) he diverted to Scheveling, that 
de might ſatisfy himſelf in the carriage and ſwitt- 
neſs of a coach, a few years before invented and 


made up with that artifice, that with expanded 


fails it would fly upon the ſhore, as a ſhip upon 
che ſea. He had formerly underſtood that Count 
Maurice, a little after his victory at Neuport, had 
put himſelf thereinto, together with Francis Men- 
dona his priſoner, on purpoſe to make trial there- 


of; and that within two hours they arrived at 
WT Putten, which is diſtant from Scheveling fourteen 


2 leagues, that is forty miles and more. He had 
therefore a mind to make experiment of it himſelf, 


and he would often tell us with what admiration 


W he was ſeiſed, when he was carried with a quick 
W wind, and yet perceived it not, the coach's motion 


being as quick as itſelf.” Gaſſend. in Vita Peireſtii, 


I. 2. p. 55. Hiſt, Manual Arts, c. 3. p. 29. 

= 5. In the reign of Leo Ifauricus, Caliph Zulci- 
man beſieged Conſtantinople for the ſpace of 
WE three years, where, by cold and famine, 300,000 of 
W the Saracens were conſumed. At this fiege was 


chat fire invented which, for the violence of it, 


8 Was called wild-fire; and the Latins, becauſe the 


recks were the authors of it, call Græcus Ignis: 
y this invention the ſhips of the Saracens were 


Noot a little moleſted, It was invented by Calli- 
nicus, Anno 678. Heyl. Com. p. 630. Gault. 


6-2 1 Tab. Chron, P. 533. 


6. The Lydians were the firſt inventors of dice, 


3 ball, cheſs, and the like games: neceſſity and 


hunger inforcing them thereunto. Ingenii largiter 
venier; “ Famine ſharpens the brain as well as the 


pr | ſtomach,” In the time of Atys the ſon of Manes, 
3 the Lydians were vexed with famine, and then de- 
= viſed thele games, every ſecond day playing at them 


4 they beguiled their hungry ſtomachs. Thus for 


_ yi years, they continued playing and eat- 


= But then, ſceing that they were 
Neun. XIII. 22 | 


in this city. 
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more fruitful in getting and bearing children, 
than the foil was at that time fruitful in bringing 


-forth ſuſtenance to maintain them, they ſent a 


colony into Italy, under the conduct of Tyrrhenus 
the ſon of Arys: who planted in that country firſt 
called Tyrrhenia, and ſince Tuſcany. Herod, J. 1. 


P. 40, 41. | 


7. The Phœnicians, by reaſon of their maritime 
ſituation, were great adventurers at ſea, trading in 
almoſt all parts of the then known world ; they 
are ſaid to have been the firſt navigators, and firſt 
builders of ſhips : they firſt invented open veſſels; 
the ZEgyptians ſhips with decks, and gallies with 
two banks of oars upon a ſide. Great ſhips of 
burden were firſt made by the Cyprians: cock- 
boats and ſkiffs by the Illyrians or Liburnians ; 
brigantines by the Rhodians ; light barks by the 
Cyrenians; men of war by the Pamphilians. As 
for tackle; the Bœotians invented the oar; Dædalus 
of Crete, maſts and fails; Anacharſis grappling- 
hooks; the Tuſcans anchors. The rudder, helm, 
and art of ſteering, was the invention of Typhis, 
the chief Pilot in the famous Argo, who noting 
that a kite, when ſhe flew, guided her whole body 
by her tail, effected that in the devices of art, 
which he had obſerved in the works of nature, 
Heyl. Coſm. p. 1015. 

8. The Sicilians were heretofore famous for 
many notable inventions. Phny aſcribes to them 
the finding out of hour-glaſſes; and Plutarch of 
military engines, which were brought to great per-. 


fection by Archimedes their countryman, Pala- 


medes, the fon of Nauplius, is ſaid to have firſt 
inſtituted centinels in an army, and was the firſt 
inventor of the watch-word : the battle- ax was firſt 
found out by Pentheſilea, Queen of the Amazons, 
who came to the ſiege of Troy in aid of King Pria- 
mus, where ſhe was ſlain by Pyrrhus, the ſon of 
Achilles. Heyl. Co/m. p. 83. 

9. The dying of purple, was firſt invented at 
Tyre, and that, as Julius Pollux ſaith, by a mere 
accident. A dog having ſeized upon the fith call- 
ed Conchilis or Purpura, had thereby ſtained his 
lips with that delightful colour: This led to the 
diſcovery, and it was afterwards the richeſt and moſt 
deſirable colour to perſons of the greateſt quality, 
for ages together. Heyl. Co/m. p. 691. 

10. The inhabitants of Sidon are ſaid to be the 
firſt makers of glaſs, the materials of the work be- 
ing brovgh hither from the ſands of a river, run- 
ing not far from Ptolemais, and only made fuſible 
About Anno Dom. 662, one Be- 
4 D 4 nault 
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nault a foreign Biſhop (but of what place I find 
not), brought the myſtery of making glaſs into 
England, to the great beautifying of our houſes 
and churches. Ful. Ch. Hiſt. JI. 3. cent. 7. p. 84. 

11. For verſes, and writing in that way, Ari- 
ſtotle aſcribes the firſt making of paſtoral eclogues 
to the Sicilians. Arion, an excellent muſician and 
eminent poet, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of 
tragedies, and the author of the verſe called 
Dithyrambick : Sappho, an heroick woman, and 
called the tenth Muſe, was the author of the verſe 
called Sapphick : and Adelm the firſt Biſhop of 
Sherborn (when taken out of the Biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter by King Ina his kinſman) was the firſt 
of our Engliſh nation who wrote in Latin, and the 
firſt that taught Engliſhmen to make Latin verſe, 
according to his promiſe. 


Primus ego in patriam mecum modo vita ſuperſit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas. 


cc Tf life me laſt that I doe ſee that native ſoil of 
mine, | | 

From Aon tops I'll firſt 
Muſes nine.“ 


Heyl. Coſm. p. 671. Camd. Brit. in Wiltſhire. 
Ful. Ch. Hiſt. l. 2. cent. 8. p. 94, 95. 

12. Unto the Flemings we are indebted for the 
making of cloth, which we learnt of them, and 
alſo for arras hangings; Dornix, the making of 
worſted, ſayes, and tapeſtries; they reſtored mu- 
fick and found out divers muſical inſtruments. To 
them belongeth alſo the invention of clocks, 
watches, chariots, the laying on of colours with 
oil, and the working of pictures in glaſs. Heyl. 
Coſm. p. 361. 

13. Brachygraphy, or the art of writing by ſhort 
characters, is ſaid by Dion to be invented by Me- 
cænas, the great favourite of Auguſtus Cæſar, ad 
celeritatem ſcribendi, © for the ſpeedier diſpatch 
of writing.“ Iſidor aſcribes it to Aquila the — I 
man of this Mecænas; and to Tertius, Perſannius, 
and Philargius, who had added to this invention; 
yet had all they their chief information from Tul- 


with me bring down the 


lius Tito, a freed-man of Cicero's, who had un- 


dertaken and compaſſed it in the propoſitions, but 
went no further. At the laſt it was perfected 
Seneca, who brought this art into order and method, 
the whole volume of his contractions conſiſting 


of five thouſand words. Hey!. Com, 1. 4. p. 921. 


* 


Of the Authors of divers Famous Inventions. 


14. The boiling and baking of ſugar, 25 
is now uſed, is not above three hundred years old, 
and the refining of it more new than that, and wy 


firſt found out by a Venetian in the days of or , 4 


fathers; who is faid to have got above 100,09 


crowns by this invention, and to have left his 6, 


a Knight ; before which our anceſtors (not having 


ſuch luxurious palates) ſometimes made uſe  Þ 


rough ſugar as it comes from the canes, but mot 


commonly contented themſelves with hone, 


Heyl. Coſm. p. 1003. | 
15. Paper was the invention of the ZZgyptiang: 


for on the banks of the river Nilus grew tho: 


ſedgy weeds called Papiri, which have ſince give 
name to paper, By means of this invention 
Ptolemy Philadelphus was enabled to make tj 


excellent library at Alexandria : but underſtanding . 


that Attalus King of Pergamus (by the benefit d 
this Egyptian paper) ſtrove to exceed him in thi 


kind of munificence, he prohibited the carrying i 


out of Egypt. Hereupon Attalus invented th 
uſe of parchment, made of the ſkins of calves and 
ſheep, from the materials called Membranæ, and 
Pergamena, from the place where it was invented, 
The convenience hereof was the cauſe that in! 
ſhort time the Ægyptian paper was worn out af 
uſe, in place whereof ſucceeded our paper maded 
rags, the author of which excellent invention our 
anceſtors have forgotten to commit to memog. 
My Lord Bacon reckons this amongſt the finguli 
rities of art, ſo that of all artificial matters theres 
ſcarce any thing like this: it derives its pedigre 
from the dunghill, 


que adeo magnarum ſordent primordia rerum. 
Heyl. Co in. p. 925. Hiſt. of Manual Arts, 6.4 


p. 57. 

f 6. Amongſt all the productions and invention 
of human wit, there is none more admirable an 
uſeful than writing; by means whereof a man m 
copy out his very thoughts, utter his mind withol 
opening his mouth, and ſignify his pleaſure ai 
thouſand miles diſtance, and this by the help 9 
twenty-four letters, and fewer in ſome places; 
various joining and combining of which letters, il 
words that are utterable and imaginable may be 
framed. For the ſeveral ways of joining and com- 
bining theſe letters, do amount (as Clavius (lf 
Jeſuit hath taken the pains to compute) ! 


5852616738497 664000 ways, ſo that all 169 


N 


4 o 
of HS 
ou q 


© 
* — «+ * 
+ + 1 


"4 hat are in heaven or earth ; that are, or were, or 
== ll be; that can be uttered or imagined, may 
ee expreſſed and ſignified by the help of this mar- 
eenous alphabet, which may be deſcribed in the 
compaſs of a farthing. It ſeems this miracle has 

oſt its maſter, being put down with the inventa 
get, by Thomas Read, and thus ſung by 
him. 


Quiſquis erat, meruit ſenit tranſcendere metas, 
Et fati neſcire modum, qui myſtica primus 
Senſa animi docuit, magicis ſignare figuris. That is, 


Whoe'er he was that firſt did ſhew the way, 

T* expreſs, by ſuch like magic marks, our mind, 
Deſerv'd reprieve unto a longer day, 

Than fate to mortals moſtly has aſſign'd. 


Hiſt. of Manual Arts, c. 4. p. 46, 47. 


S 17. Archimedes, the Syracuſan, was the firſt 
inventor of the ſphere, of which inſtrument he 
made one of that art and bigneſs, that a man, 
ſtanding within, might eaſily perceive the motions 
of every celeſtial orb, and an admirable agreement 
betwixt art and nature: this rare invention is cele- 
WT brated by the praiſes of many, but eſpecially by 
cClaudian, in an epigram he hath on purpoſe com- 
poſed upon it, of which this is part. 


upiter in parvo cum cernerat Athera vitro, 
Riſit & ad ſuperos talia dicta dedit : 
Huccine mortalis progreſſa potentia curæ, 
1 Jam meus in fragili luditur orbe labor, Cc. 
il. Coſm. p. 84. Claud. Ep. p. 369. 


r. XL. 
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ode admirable Works of ſome curious Artiſts, 
HEN learning (as to the generality) was 
at a kind of lower ebb in the world, it was 
oommon for ſuch as had had a more than ordinary 
rovledge in the mathematics, to paſs amongſt 
1 l 5 the vulgar ſort as men that were devoted to COn- 
lation and necromancy. The illiterate could not 
1 believe that to be any lawful art which trod ſo near 
pon the heels of nature, and whoſe wonderful 
Pr oduttions tranſcended the meaſure of their rea- 
o þ 2 Since then, thetimes have been more favour- 
eee de 
cover. 185 | eee e 


of : 
1 
. + » 
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of the admirable Works of ſome curious Artiſts. 


1. Petrus Ramus tells us of a wooden eagle and 
an iron fly, made by Regiomontanus, a famous 
mathematician of Nuremberg, whereof the firſt lew 
forth out of the city, aloft in the air, met the Em- 


peror Maximilian a good way off, coming towards 


it; and, having ſaluted him, returned again, wait 
ing on him to the city gates. The ſecond, at a 
feaſt, whereto he had invited his familiar friends, 
flew forth from his hand, and, taking a round, re- 
turned thither again, to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the beholders : both which the excellent pen of tlie 
noble Du Bartas rarely expreſſed : 


Why ſhould I not that wooden eagle mention, 
A learned German's late admir'd invention, 


Which, mounting from his fiſt that framed her, 


Flew far to meet the German Emperor ? 

And, having met him, with her nimble train 
And pliant wings, turning about again, 
Followed him cloſe unto the caſtle gate 

Of Nuremberg; whom all their ſhews of ſtate, 


Streets hang'd with arras, arches curious built, 


Grey-headed ſenate, and youths gallantries, 
Grac'd not ſo much as only this device. 


He goes on, and thus: deſcribes the fly: 


Once as this artiſt, more with mirth than mear, 

Feaſted ſome friends whom he eſteemed great; 

Forth from his hand an iron fly flew ont ; 

Which having flown a perfect round about, 

Wich weary wings return'd unto her maſter: 

And as judicious on his arm he plac'd her. 

O! wit divine, that in the narrow womb. 

Of a ſmall fly, could find ſufficient room 

For all thoſe ſprings, wheels, counterpoiſe and 
chains, 

Which ſtood inſtead of life, and blood and 


veins. 
Pet. Ram. Schol. Math. I. 2. 
c. 10. & 1. P. 223. Verſteg. Reſt. of Decayed Intel- 
lig. c. 2. p. 53. Heyl. Coſm. p. 399. 


2. The ſilver ſphere (a moſt exquiſite piece of 


art, which was ſent by the Emperor Ferdinand to 


Solyman the Great Turk) is mentioned by Paulus 
Jovius and Sabellicus. It was carried (as they 
write) by twelve men unframed, and reframed in 
the Grand Seignor's preſence by the maker of it; 
who likewiſe delivered him a book, containing the 
myſtery of uſing it: of which Du.Bartas writes 


thus: 
. i Nor 
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Haxew. Ap. l. 3. 
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Nor may we ſmother or forget ungrately, 
The heav'n of filver that was ſent but lately, 
From Ferdinando, as a famous work, 

Unto Byzantium, to the Greatcſt Turk: 
Wherein a ſprite ſtill moving to and fro, 
Made all the engine orderly to go. 


And though one ſphere did always ſlowly glide, 


And contrary the other ſwiftly ſlide : 

Yet (till the ſtars kept all their courſes even, 

With the true courſes of the ſtars in heaven. 

The Sun, there ſhifting in the zodiack, 

His ſhining houſes never did forſake 

His pointing path ; there in a month his ſiſter 

Fulfill'd her courſe ; and, changing oft her luſtre, 

And form of face, now larger, leſſer ſoon 

Follow'd the changes of the other moon. 
Hakew. Apol. I. 3. c. 10 f 1. p. 274. Verſteg. c. 2. 
P. 52. 


3. In the twentieth year of Queen Elizabeth, 


Mark Scaliot, a blackſmith, made a lock, conſiſt- 


ing of eleven pieces of iron, ſteel and braſs, all 
which, together with a pipe-key to it, weighed but 
one grain of gold: he made alſo a chain of gold, 
conſiſting of forty-three links, whereunto having 
faſtened the lock and key before-mentioned, he 
put the chain about a flea's neck, which drew 
them all with eaſe. All theſe together, lock and 
key, chain and flea, being weighed, the weight of 
them was but one grain and a half. Fayth. Ann, 


P. 128. 


4. Callicrates uſed to make piſmires, and other 
ſuch little creatures out of ivory, with that won- 
derful artifice, that other inen could not diſcern 
one part from another without the help of glaſſes. 
Plin. J. 7. c. 21. p 167. lian, Var. Hiſt. I. 1. 
c. 17. P. 13. i | 

5. Myrmecides was alſo excellent in that kind 
of workmanſhip. He wrought out of ivory a 
chariot, with four wheels and as many horſes, in 
ſo ſmall a compaſs, that a fly might cover them all 
with her wings. The ſame man made a ſhip, with 
alt her tackling to it, ſo ſmall that a bee might 
hide it with her wings. Plin. l. 7. c. 21. P. 167. 
lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 1. c. 17. p. 13. Servius d 
Ung. Armar. p. 56. Rig 


6. Praxiteles was a curious worker in imagery ; 


he made a ſtatue of Venus for the Gnidians ſo 


lively, that a certain young man became ſo amo- 
rous of it, that the exceſs of his love deprived him 
of his ſenſes. This piece of art was eſteemed at 


that rate by King Nicomedes, that, whereas the 
Gnidians owed him a vaſt ſum of money, he 


Of the admirable Works of ſome curious Artiſts. 


offered to take that ſtatue in full ſatisfaction for i 
debt. Plin. J. 7. c. 38. p. 175. 


7. Cedrenus makes mention of a lamp, whic, 
(together with an image of Chriſt) was found , | 
Edeſſa, in the reign of Juſtinian the Emperor, K 
was ſet over a certain gate there, and privily i, | 
cloſed, as appeared by the date of it, ſoon aft Þ 
Chriſt was crucified : it was found burning (az; | 
had done for five hundred years before) by th 
ſoldiers of Coſroes, King of Perſia, by whom ab 


the oil was taken out and caſt into the fire; whic, 


occaſioned ſuch a plague, as brought death up 


almoſt all the forces of Coſroes. 
Med. p. 63, 64. 


8. At the demolition of our Monaſttpies hen 
in England, there was found in the ſuppoſed mo. 
nument of Conſtantius Chlorus (father to tk 


Great Conſtantine) a burning lamp which vn 


thought to have continued burning there eve 
ſince his burial, which is about three hundred 


years after Chriſt. The ancient Romans uſed in 
that manner to preſerve lights in their ſepulchta 
a long time, by the oil of gold, reſolved by ar 
into a liquid ſubſtance. Hake. Apol. I. 2. c. 3 0 


Cam. Brit, in Torꝶſ. Lud. Viv. de Civ. Dei. J. 21. 
c. 6. 


9. Arthur Gregory, of Lyme, in the county d 
Dorſet, had the admirable art of forcing the ſal 


of a letter, yet ſo inviſibly, that it ſtill appeared: 


virgin to the exacteſt beholder. Secretary Wal. | 


ſingham made great uſe of him about the pa 


quets, which paſſed from foreign parts to Mar N 
Queen of Scotland. He had a penſion paid for if 


9 
— "CR. Fs 


his good ſervice out of the Exchequer, and died Þ 


King James. Full. Worth. p. 284. in Dorſetſhire, 


10. Cornelius Van Drebble, that rare arti, Þ 


made a kind of organ that would make an excel 
lent ſymphony of itſelf, being placed in the opt 
air, and clear ſun, without the fingering ot 4 


organiſt; which was (as is conceived) by ©: I 


means of air incloſed, and the ſtrictures of tit 
beams rarefying the ſame ; for in a ſhady place! 
would yield no muſick, but only where the {ut 
beams had the liberty to play upon it, as we reil 
of Memnon's ſtatue. Hi. Man. Arts, c. 3. P. 33 
11. J remember,” ſaith Clavius, “ that while 
(as yet) © was but young, and ſtudied the m- 
thematicks: for the great honour we had of Alt 
ander Farneſius, we had invited that Prince ino 
our ſchool, and amongſt other gifts and ſhews tit 
were preſented him by the ingenious, a matbe, 
| . . matic 
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atical one was impoſed upon me. 
at the force of a concave mirrour was happily 
WE rviceable to me: for by the virtue and power of 
1 erected on high the name of Alexander Far- 
edis, and impreſſed it in the air, all the letters 
Sf it being radiant and ſhining. It was a monu- 
ent indeed, but only of our obſervation and 
oncur to, but very ſhort of, the greatneſs of the 
arneſian family. © | 
12. His Highneſs, the Duke of Holſtein, hath 
aered a globe to be made in the city of Gottorp. 
is a double globe, made of copper, ten feet and 
half in diameter; ſo that within it ten perſons 
Way ſit at a table, which with the ſeats about it-is 
laced in the Nadir, or lower pole of the horizon: 
Where a man may ſee (by means of an horizontal 
ircle within the globe) how the ſtars and ſun itſelf, 
oc of its cengre, moves in its path, and riſeth and 
iteth regularly. The motion of this globe ex- 
Nelly followeth that of the heavens, and deriveth 
hat motion from certain wheels, driven by water, 
hich is drawn out of a mountain hard by. Olea. 
WT rovels, p. 339. | 
13. There was at Leige, anno 1635, a religi- 
us and induſtrious man of the Society of Jeſus, 
Wamed Linus, by birth an Engliſhman. « He 
ad,“ ſaith Kircher, “a vial or glaſs of water, 
WW herein a little globe did float, with the twenty- 
our letters of the alphabet deſcribed upon it: on 
ie inſide of the vial, was an index or ſtile, to 
Which the globe did turn and move itſelf, at the 
Period of every hour, with that letter which denot- 
che hour of the day ſucceſſively: as though this 
Wittle globe kept pace and time with the heaven! 
Wotions,” And Kircher himſelf had a veſſel of 
Water, in which (juſt even with the ſurface of the 
WFatcr) were the twenty-four hours deſcribed. A 
eecce of cork was ſet upon the water, and therein 
ere put ſome feeds of the Heliotrope, or ſun- 
over, which, like the flower itſelf, did turn the 
erk about, according to the courſe of the ſun, 
s with its motion point out the day. - Gafſ: in 
nf irg. J. 5. p. 185. Hiſt. Man. Arts, c. 1. 
10, 11. r n | | / . 
. 1 will ſhew an experiment,” ſaith Galilæo, 
WF "ich my laſt leifure hours did produce,” and ſo 
los las ſervant he gave him his cloak, and 
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dow, upon which at that time the ſun ſhone : 
3 F. e box towards the ſun, till ſuch 
esc had received the light of it, he deſired 
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of the admirable Works of "ſOmie.curious Artiſts. 


Then was it 


1 king out a round box, he went directly to the 


* at f . 
—_ d eh ſhould be made as dark as miglit 
one, turning ro Clavius, then with him, 
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“Did you not deſire,” ſaid he, © that ſomething 
ſhould be ſhewed or made by us to-day ? Pardon 
the extravagancy of the word ; behold here the 
work of the firſt day: Let there be light,” and 
opening the concave box, a light ſhot itſelf into 
the. dark, and aſcended by degrees as a vapour that 
is kindled by the ſun. As ſoon as it diſappeared, 
there was a great applauſe made him, by all the 
aſſiſtants that were then in preſence. Forteſ. Serie 
Ac. p. 123. 

15. ] will produce,” ſaith Grenibergius, “ an 
experiment concerning voice, which I infuſed into 
a ſtatue: it was not made of braſs or ſolid marble, 
but of plaiſter, that ſo the winding receptacles of 


the voice (as it were included in the hollow belly). 
might receive the percuſſions of ſounds, and ren- 


der them again the more happily. I therefore pur 
words into this ductory of the voice, as the diſtan- 


ces of breath would permit, and ſo again I infuſed. 


others at the like intervals. I then cloſely ſtopped 
up the entrance of the voice: at laſt, after divers 
windings, and various inflections, and ſuch impe- 
diments as promoted the deſign; what I had ſpo - 
ken, came to the head and face of the ſtatue, and 
foraſmuch as the force of the words was ſharp, 


and that there was a ſucceſſion of ſpirits ; they did 


very expeditiouſly move the jaws and the tongue, 


(which were made moveable for that purpoſe) even- 
Fortej. Seria Ac. 


to the variety of ſyllables.” 


P. 143. | 
16, Janellus Turrianus, a great maſter in the 
mathematics, did uſually delight the Emperor 


Charles the Fifth with miracles of ſtudy: ſome- 
times he ſent wooden ſparrows into the Emperor's 


dining-room, which few about there and returned: 


at other times he cauſed littlę armed men to muſter 
themſelves upon the table, and artificially move 


according to the diſcipline of war; which was 


done ſo beyond example, that the Superior of 


the religious houſe of St. Jerome, being ignorant 
in the myſteries of that art; ſuſpeRed it for witch 
craſt, Hiſt. Man. Arto, c. 2. p. 22. Habing. Olſ. 
0 H. p. 157, 16850 OST; 


17. There wers ſome young ſchblars with Al- 


bertus Durer, one of which (as it was uſual with 
him) gave evidencg of his ſtrength in divers trials. 


Durer ſtroking him on the head, Come,“ ſaid he; 
«let us ſee if you can do a very ſmall matter ?” and 


ſhewed him-rwo little tables of braſs, the one laid 


upon the other.“ * Take,” ſaid he, * hold on the 
uppermoſt, and ſever it from the other that is un- 
der it. When he had aſſayed it, but in vain; 


and though he uſcd inore ſtrepgth, yer ſound it 
* Wag. 
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| was al} one.” The young man told him, ce That by him at Prague but whether the mill moved 
i} he had deluded him, for the two tablets were wind or water, is ſet down by neither of they, 
k rivetted together, and therevpon he deſiſted the H. Man. Arts, c. 3. p. 33- 


= -. further trial. When Duret hin:ſelf, bending them 20. At the Mint of Segovia in Spain, there is 3; 
downwards, eaſily performed it; for both being engine that moves by water, ſo artificially mage, 
1 exactly poliſhed, they flipped one from the other. that one part of it diftends an ingot of gold, 
1 Scal. de Sub. in Card. Exer. 333. p. 1061. into that breadth and thickneſs as is requifite tg 
18. There was an artificer in Rome who made make coin of. It delivereth the plate that i; a4 
veſſels of glaſs of fo tenacious a temper, that they wrought unto another that printeth the figure of {Rn 


were as Iſttle liable to be broken as thoſe that are the coin upon it; and from thence it is turnt 
made of gold and filver : when therefore he had over to another that cutteth it according to te 
made a vial of this purer fort, and ſuch as he print in due ſhape and weight. And, laſtly, the 
thought a preſent worthy of Cæſar alone, he was ſeveral pieces fall into a coffer in another room 
admitted into the preſence of the then Emperor where the officer, whoſe charge it is, finds treaſur 
Tiberius: the gift was praiſed, and the ſkilful hand ready coined. Sir Kenelm Digby's Bodies, c. 2} 
of the artiſt applauded, and the donation of the p. 207. W f 
giver accepted. The artiſt, that he might enhance 21. Oſwaldus Noghingerus, the moſt excellent 
the wonder of the ſpectators, and promote himſelf Artiſan of this or any former ages, made 1699 
yet further in the ee of the Emperor, deſired diſhes of turned ivory, all perfect and complete 
the vial out of Cæſar's hand, and threw it with ſuch in every part; yet ſo ſmall, thin, and lender, 
force againſt the floor, that the ſolideſt metal would that all of them were included at once in a cup 
have received ſome damage or bruiſe thereby. turned out of a pepper-corn of the common hig- 
Ceſar was not only amazed but affrighted with nefs. Johannes Carolus Shad, of Mitelbrach, 
the act; but he taking up the vial from the ground carried this wonderful work with him to done, 
(which was not broken, but only bruiſed together, ſhewed it to Pope Paul the Fifth, who ſaw and 
as if the ſubſtance of the glaſs had put on the tem- counted them all by the help of a pair of ſpce- 
perature of braſs) he drew out an inſtrument from tacles; they were ſo little as to be almolt invi- 
his boſom, and beat it out to its former figure. ſible to the eye; he then gave liberty to as mary 
This done, he imagined that he had conquered the as would to fee them, amongſt whom were Gaſpar 
world, as believing that he had merited an acquaint- Scioppius, and Johannes Faber, of Bamberge, 
ance with Cæſar, and raiſed the admiration of all phyſician in Rome. Petr. Servii Diſſert. de Un; 
the beholders : but it fell out otherwiſe, for the Armario, p. 66, 07. j 
Emperorenquired if any other perſon beſides him- 22, Johannes Baptiſta Ferrarius, a Jeſuit, not 
ſelf was privy to the like tempering of glaſs? when Jong ſince ſhewed openly, cannons of wood wil 
he had told him © No:“ he commanded to ſtrike their carriages, wheels, and all other their militay 
off his head, ſaying, „That ſhould this artifice furniture (ſmall and ſiender ones you muſt think) 
come once to be known, gold and ſilver would be for twenty-five of theſe, together with thirty cup 
of as little value as the dirt of the ſtreet.” Long turned out of wood, and. neatly made, were 1 
after this, viz. 1610, we read, that amongſt other together contained and included in one fing 
rare preſents, then ſent from the Sophy of Perſia pepper - corn, which yet was ſuch as exceeded nl 
to the King of Spain, were ſix glaſſes of malleable the comman bignefs. Servii Diſſert. de Armar, 
glaſs ſo exquiſitely tempered that they could not p. 67, (8. 
be broken. Peler Say, p. 68, 69. Plin. 1. 36. 23. George Whitehead, an Engliſhman, malt 
& 26. Suetun. in Tiberio. Aipb. in Tib. p. 56. a ſhip with all her tackling, to move itſelf c 
Knowl. Turk. Hiſt. p. 1279. © + | a table; with .rowers plying the oars, a woman 
19. At Dantzick, a city of Pruſſia, Mr. Morri- playing on the Jute, and a little whelp crying ® 
ſon (an ingenious traveller of this nation) ſent a the deck,” faith Schottus in his Itinerary. H. 
mill, which without help of hands did ſaw boards, Man. Arte, c. 12. p. 148. | 
having an iron wheel, which did not only drive 
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24. The grounds of chymical philoſophy 8 
the ſaw, but alſo did hook in and turn the boards thus; that falt, ſulphur, and mercury, ate - 
unto the ſaw. Dr. John Dee mentions the like ſeen principles into which allthings do reſolve; and tn 


—W 7 r -w-: 


W che radical and original "moiſture whereby the firſt 
T7 principle of ſalt conſiſteth, cannot be conſumed by 


calcination, but the forcible tinctures and impreſ- 
Gons of things, as colour, taſte, ſmell, nay, and 


the very forms themſelves, are inviſibly kept in 


gore in this firm and vital principle. 
this good by experiment, they take a roſe, gilly- 
W gower, or any kind of plant whatſoever; they 
take this ſimple in the ſpring-time in its fulleſt and 


To make 


WT moſt congruous conſiſtence; they beat the whole 
FE plant in a mortar, roots, ſtalks, flowers, leaves, 


and all, till it be reduced to a confuſed mals. 


Then after maceration, fermentation, ſeparation, 


and other workings of art, there is extracted a 
1 kind of aſhes, or falt including theſe forms and 
tinctores under their power and chaos. 
T aſhes are put up in glaſſes, written upon with the 


Theſe 


ſeveral names of the herbs or plants, and ſealed 


& glaſs, and you ſhall 
or plants by little and little to riſe up again out 
of their ſalt or aſhes, in their ſeveral proper 
forms, ſpringing up as at firſt, but in a ſhorter 
time than they did in the field. 
the glaſs from the fire, immediately they return 


hermetically; that is, the mouth of the glaſs heated 


in the fire, and then the neck of it wrung about 
E cloſe, which they call the teal of Hermes their 


maſter. When you would ſee any of theſe vege- 
| tables again, they apply a candle or ſoft fire to the 
preſently perceive the herbs 


But remove 


to their own chaos again. And though this went 
for a great ſecret in the time of Quercetan, yet 
== Gaffare}l ſaith, © That now it is no rare matter ;” 


$ 2488 


for Monſieur de Claves, one of the moſt excellent 


chymiſts of theſe days, uſed to make ſhew of this 
at any time. | 


25. There was one in Queen Elizabeth's time 


N 1 that wrote the Ten Commandments, the Creed, 
the Pater Noſter, the 


Queen's name, and the year 


Y of our Lord, within the compaſs of a penny; and 


save her Maje 


ſty a pair of ſpectacles of ſuch an 


artificial making, that by the help thereof, ſhe did 


Plainly and diſtinctly diſcern every letter. Dr. 
Holin's Liſe ef K. Charles, p. 1. 


26. One Francis Alumnus was ſo notable in the 


IF Pyitery of writing, that he wrote the Apoſtle's 
Creed, and the fourteen firſt verſes of St. John's 

We Goſpel, in the co 

ords: this he did in the pretence of the Empe- 

or Charles the Fifth, and Pope Clement the Se- 

FE: os as is related by Gelebrard in his chronology, 
E * Simon Marolus out of him, who had alſo in 

on poſſeſſion ſuch a miracle (as he calls it) or 
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mpaſs of a penny, and in full 
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the very ſame I believe ; for in his twenty-fourth 
colloquy, theſe are his words: Nos domi iden n ira- 
culum fervanus, I have the lame miracle at home 
in my keeping.” Il. Man. Arts, c. 3. p. 4% 

27. There are certain oli Sclopi, or wind- 
muſkets, which ſome have deviſed to ſhoot bullets 
without powder, or any thing elſe but wind or 
air compreſſed in the bore of it, or injected by a 
ſpring ; and theſe, they ſay, diſcharge with as much 
force as others with powder. The deſcription of 
their conſtruction may be ſeen in all treatiſes on 
pneumatics. H. Man. Arts, c. 3. p. 34. 

28. © I ſaw at Leghorn a clock, brought thi- 
ther by a German to be ſold, Which had ſo many 
rarities in it, as I ſhould never have believed if my 
own eyes had not ſeen it; for, beſides an infinite 
number of ſtrange motions, which appeared not at 
all to the eye, you had there a company of ſhep- 
herds, ſome of which played on the bagpipe, with 
ſuch harmony and exquilite motion of the fingers, 
as that one would have thought they had been 
alive: others danced by couples, keeping exact 
time and meaſure; whilſt others capered and leaped 
up and down with ſo much nimbleneſs, that my 
fpirits were wholly raviſhed with the ſight.” Gaffar. 
Curiof. c. 7. p. 236. „ 

29. There was a clock, which was the great and 
excellent work of Copernicus, in which there was 
not only to be heard a number of different ſounds, 
occaſioned by its various motions, but alſo moſt 
exactly to be diſcovered the motions of all- the 
celeſtial orbs, the diſtinctions of days, months, and 
years; there the Zodiack ſhewed its ſigns, per- 
forming the circle of the year; the playful Ram 
began the ſpring, Cancer produced the ſummer, 
Libra enriched it with autumn, and the flothful 
Scorpio produced the winter. Here alſo the Moon 
changed in the nones, ſhone out more bright in the 
ides, and ſhamefully concealed her conjunction 
with the Sun in the calends. But thofe things 
which the ingenious. artificer preſented, and, as it 
were, produced in the ſcene, upon the entrance of 


every hour, marvelloufly delighted the ſpectators 


with the ſhew of ſome myſtery in our faith. The 
firſt creation of light, the powerful ſeparation of 


the elements, and all other intermediate myſteries 


he had traced upon this engine, even to the great 


'eclipfe that was when our Saviour ſuffered on 


Mount Calvary. To infiſt upon the particulars, 
would be the work of an age; the eye, that is the 
devovurer of ſuch beautifu} objects, embraces more 
in one hour than the tongue of the moſt eloquent 
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is able to repreſent in a conſiderable ſpace of time. 
Forteſ. Serie Academ. p. 58, 59, 60. 

30. At Straſburg there is a clock, of all other 
the moſt famous, invented by Conradus Daſipodius, 
in the year 157. Before the clock ſtands a, globe 
on the ground, ſhewing the morions of the heavens, 
ſtars, and planets. The heavens are carried about 
by the firſt mover, in twenty-four hours ; Saturn, 
by his, proper motion, is carried about in thirty 
years; Jupiter in twelve, Mars in two, the Sun, 
Mercury, and Venus in one year; and the Moon 
in one month. In the clock itſelf there are two 
tables on the right and left hand, ſhewing the 
eclipſes of the Sun and Moon from the year 1573, 
to the year 1624, The third table in the middle is 
divided into three parts. In the firſt part, the ſta- 
tues of Apollo and Diana ſhew the courſe of the 
year and the day thereof, being carried about in 
one year; the ſecond part ſhews the year of our 
Lord, and the Equinoctial days; the hours of 
each day, the minutes of each hour, Eaſter-day, 
and all other feaſts, and the Dominical Letter. 
The third part hath the geographical deſcription 
of all Germany, and particularly of Straſburgh, and 
the names of the inventor, and of all the work- 
men. In the middle frame of the clock is an 
aſtrolabe, ſhewing' the ſign in which each planet 
is every day, and there are the ſtatues of the ſeven 
planets upon a round piece of iron, lying flat; fo 
that every day the ſtatue of the planet that rules 
the day comes forth, the reſt being hid within the 
frames till they come out by courſe at their day, 
as the ſun upon Sunday, and fo for all the week. 
And there is alſo a terreſtrial globe, which ſhews 
the quarter, the half-hour, and the minutes; 
There is alſo the ſkull of a dead man, and ſtatues 
of two boys, whereof one turns the hour glaſs, 
when the clock hath ſtruck, the other puts forth 
the rod in his hand at each ſtroke of the clock. 
Moreover there are the ſtatues of the ſpring, 


tummer, autumn, and winter, and many obſerva- 


tions of the moon. In the upper part of the 
clock are four old men's ſtatues, which ſtrike the 
quarters of the hour ; the ſtatue of Death comes 
out at each quarter to ſtrike, but is driven back 
by the ſtatue of Chriſt, with a ſpear in his hand 
for three quarters; but in the fourth quarter that 
of Chriſt goes back, and that of Death ftrikes the 
hour, with a, bone in his hand, and then the 
chimes ſound. On the top of the clock is an 


image of a cock which twice in the day crows 


aloud, and claps his wings. Beſides, this clock is 


Of the admirable Works of Wins curious Artiſts. 


diately become all mute and ſilent. 


decked with many rare pictures: and, being on te 


inſide of the-church, carries another frame to th 
outſide of the wall, wherein the hours of the (1, 
the courſes of the moon, the length of the da, 
and ſuch other things, are ſet out with great ar, 
Morriſon's Itinerary, part 1. c. 3. p. 31. 


31. In the Duke of Florence's garden at Prato. 


line, is the ſtatue of Pan fitting on a ſtool with, | 


wreathed pipe in his hand, and that of Syrin, 
beckoning him to play on his pipe. Pan, putting 
away his ſtool, and ſtanding up, plays on hj 
pipe; this done, he looks on his miſtreſs, as i 
he expected thanks from her, takes the ſtool again, 
and fits down with a ſad countenance. There iz 
allo the ſtatue of a laundreſs beating a buck, tum. 


— 


ing the clothes up and down with her hand ad 


battledore, wherewith ſhe beats them in the water, 


There 1s the ſtatue of Fame loudly ſounding he | | 


trumpet; an artificial toad creeping to and fro, 
a dragon bowing down his head to drink water, 
and then vomiting it up again, with divers other 

ieces of art, that adminiſter wonder and delight 
to the beholders. Morriſon's Itinerary, p. 602, 
Hiſt. Man. Arts, c. 3. p. 36, 37. 

32. At Tibur or Tivoli near Rome, in the gar 
dens of Hippolitus d'Eſte, Cardinal of Ferrara, 
there arethe repreſentations of ſundry birds ſitting 
on the tops of trees, which by hydraulick art, and 
ſecret conveyances of water through the trunks and 


branches of the trees, are made to ſing and clap 


their wings; but at the ſudden. appearance of a 
owl out of a buſh of the ſame artifice, they imme- 
It was the 
work of Claudius Gallus, as Poſſevinus informs us 
Hiſt. Man. Aris, c. 3. P. 37. 


33. At Dantzick in Poland, there was ſet up þ 


rare invention for weaving of four or five webs ati 
time without any human help. It was an engilt 
that moved of itſelf, and would work night an 
day. This invention was ſuppreſſed, becaule | 
would have ruined the poor people of the tow! 


and the artificer was ſecretly deſtroyed, as Lan 


celotti, the Italian Abbot, relates from the mou 
of M. Muller, a Polonian, who had ſeen tit 
device. Hift. Man. Arts, c. 7. p. 35. 

34. In Florida, and other places of the Weſt [n- 
dies, the inhabitants made garments of feathers 
with marvellous art and curioſity, as allo rare a0 
exquilite pictures: for in thoſe countries there af 
birds of rare and exquiſite plumage, of ver! 87 
and.gaudy colours, ſuch as put down all the pile 


of the peacock ; they mingle variety of N 
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E-lorious ſhew. Fernando Cortez, the Spaniard, 


found abundance of theſe curious works in the 
palace of Montezuma, the Emperor of Mexico, 
which were ſo excellent, that none could make in 
alk, wax, or needle-work, any thing comparable 


&. 
© 


Wo them. Nay, he adds, that they were ſo artifi- 


cial and neat, that they cannot be deſcribed in 
Svriting, or preſented to the imagination, except 
man ſees them. Hift. Man. Arts, cap. 7. p. 99. 
35. Keneth, King of Scotland, had flain Cruth- 


intus the ſon, and Malcolmus Duffus the King, 


and kinſman of Fenella : ſhe, to be revenged of 


the murderer, cauſed a ſtatue to be framed with 


admirable art. 


In one of the hands of it was an 


apple of gold ſet full of precious ſtones, which, 


many darts, which the ſtatue threw or ſhot at him. 


Keneth, ſuſpecting nothing, was invited to this 


Ewhoſoever touched, was immediately ſlain with 


place, and being flain in this manner, Fenella 
F eſcaped over into Ireland. Delvio. Dig. Magic. 


I. 1. c. 3. qu. 4. Pp. 40. 


36. Hadrianus Junius ſaw at Mechlin in Bra- 


bant, a cherryſtone cut in the form of a baſker; 
wherein were fourteen pair of dice diſtinct, each 
ZE with their ſpots and number eaſily to be diſcerned 
with a good eye; and anno 1524, the city of 
Colonia Agrippina was painted with much exact- 


= neſs, yet in ſo little a ſpace, that a fly might 
cover it. 


Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. l. 7. p. 625. 


Peach. Com. Gent. c. 


37. At Heidelberg in Germany, upon the town- 


bouſe, was a clock with divers motions; and when 


de clock ſtruck, the figure of an old man pulled 


off his hat, a cock crowed and clapt his wings, 


ious piece of workmanſhip, with the caſtle and 


town, were burnt by the French, who committed 


at the fame time the moſt inhuman barbarities 
upon the people, when they took thoſe garriſons, 


in the year 1693. 


3. Hrown's Trav. 
39. That excellent philoſopher and truly great 


man, the honourable Mr. Boyle, invented a pneu- 
& matic engire, commonly called the air- pump, that 
accurately examines the elaſtical power, preſſure, 
weight, expanſion, and weakneſs of that element; 
and has found out ſo many curioſities relating to 
de height and gravity of the atmoſphere, the na- 
ure of a vacuum, the flame and excandeſcence of 


= coals, firing of 


{ £38 


We confiderab 


gunpowder, propagarions of ſounds, 
ght, freezing, reſpiration, and other 
le inventions and experiments in natu- 


fluidity, li 


No. 13. 
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ich an admirable medley, that they make a very 


ſoldiers fought with one another, &c. bur this cu- 


297 
ral philoſophy, that, to deſcribe them all, or com- 
mend them according to their merits, would be 
no leſs a taſk than to tranſcribe all the works of 
that learned author. Tran/. Philoſ. 

39. The ſame ever-honourable perſon was the 
inventor of the barometer, which is now of gene- 
ral uſe to the world: by being filled with quick- 
ſilver, and having the degrees exactly calculated, 
and marked thereon, it will never fail to make a 
true diſcovery of the weather for many years to- 
gether, as has been experimented by the learned 
Dr. Wallis of Oxford. id. 

40. And whilſt I am mentioning the name of 
that learned perſon, Dr. Wallis, D. D. profeſſor 
of geometry in Oxford, and fellow of the Royal 


Society; let me not forget that he was the firſt in 


England that made art ſupply the defects of nature, 
in learning perſons that were deaf and dumb to 
ſpeak and write diſtinctly and intelligibly. Mr, 
Nathaniel Whaly, born in Northampton, of repu- 
table parents, was taught by him in Oxford at 
twenty-ſix years of age, (who had. been deaf and 
dumb above twenty years) in the year 1662, and 
that in the ſpace of one year. At the ſame time 
the Doctor taught a ſon of the Lord Wharton's, 
that was born deaf and dumb, and afterwards Mr. 
Popham; but Dr. Holder lay ing (though unjuſtly) 
ſome claim to the laſt performance, and the ſtrange- 


neſs of the thing being the diſcourſe all over Eng- 


land, Mr. Whaly was had before the royal Society, 
and there diſcourſed to their entire ſatisfaction. 
King Charles II. alſo hearing of it, deſired to ſee 
Mr. Whaly, who appearing before him, his Ma— 


jeſty aſked him ſeveral queſtions, and was ſatis- 


fied with his pertinent anſwers; among others, he 
alked Mr. W haly, “ Who taught him to ſpeak and 
write?” To which he replied, “ Dr. Wallis did.” 
This worthy Doctor, in a treatiſe, has given us 
the method how to teach deaf and dumb folks to 
ſpeak and write a language, and more particular- 
ly in a letter to Mr. Thomas Beverly, ſecretary to 
the Royal Society, dated September 3o, 1698, 
and printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the month of October, 1698, zumb. 245. P. 349. 
41. The Abbot of Baigne, a man of great wit, 


and who had the art of inventing new muſical in- 


ſtruments, being in the ſervice of Lewis XI. King 


of France, was ordered by that Prince to get him 
à concert of {wines voices, thinking it impoſſible. 


The Abbot was not ſurpriſed, but afked-money 
for-the performance, which was immediately deli- 
vered him; and he wrought a thing as ſingular as 
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ever was ſeen. For out of a great number of hogs, 
of ſeveral ages, which he got together, and placed 
under a tent or pavillion, covered with velvet, 
before which he had a table of wood, painted, with 
a certain number of keys, he made an organical 
inſtrument, and as he played upon the ſaid keys, 
with little ſpikes, which pricked the hogs, he 
made them cry in ſuch order and conſonance, as 
highly delighted the King and all his company. 
Bayle's Dit. vol. 3. Artic. Lewis XI, | 


CHA P. XLV. 


Of the Inds/try and Pains of ſome Men, and their 
Hatred of 1dleneſs. 


HAT of the Areopagites is the moſt honour- 
able court in the city of Athens; and there it 
was moſt diligently enquired into, after what man- 
ner each of the Athenians lived, what kind of in- 
come and revenue he had, and by what means it 
was that he ſuſtained himſelf and his family. They 


were taught to follow ſome honeſt courſe of life, 


as knowing they were to give a public account 
thereof: and if any man was convicted of idle- 
neſs or a reprovable way of living, he had a note 
of infamy upon him, or elſe was ejected the city 
as an unprofitable member thereof. No doubt 
but by this procedure of theirs, they put ſlothful- 
neſs out of all countenance, and filled their city 
with examples of every kind of induſtry, without 
fear of incurring the danger of a public accuſa- 
tion, as, 

1. Pliny tells of one Creſin, who manured a 
piece of ground, which yielded him fruit in abun- 
dance, while his neighbours lands were extremely 
poor and barren ; for which cauſe he was accuſed 
to have inchanted them, otherwiſe, {aid his accuſer, 
his inheritance could not raiſe ſuch a revenue, 
while others ſtand in ſo wretched a condition. But 
he pleading his cauſe, did nothing elſe but bring 
forth a luſty daughter of his, well fed and well 
| bred, who took pains in his garden; alſo he ſhewed 
his ſtrong carts and ſtout oxen which ploughed 
his land, his various implements of huſbandry, and 
the whole equipage of his tillage in very good 
order, He then cried out aloud before the judges, 
« Behold the art, magick, and charms of Creſin!“ 
The judges acquitted him with honour and praiſe, 


his land's fertility being the effects of his induſtry 


, 
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and good huſbandry, Cauſ. H. C. in the Treat. 
3 by d 6. p. 15. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 18. 6, F 
2. 550. > 

2. There was one Miſes, who preſented th» | 
great King Artaxerxes, as he rode through Perſu, 
with a pomegranate of a wonderful bigneſ,, 
which the King admiring, demanded “ Out f 
what Paradiſe he had gotten it?“ who anſwereq, | 
That he gathered it out of his own garden.“ Te 
King was exceedingly pleaſed with it, and graciny 
him with royal gifts, ſwore by the ſun, that the 
ſame man, with like diligence and care, might of | 
a little city make a great one, Ælian. Var, Hi 
J. 1. c. 33. p. 29. 

3. The Emperor Theodoſius the younger de. 
voted the day to the Senate, to military, judicia, 
and other affairs; but a conſiderable part of the Þ 
night to his ſtudies and books; having his lamp 
ſo made, that it would put in oil of itſelf to reney 
the light, that ſo he might neither loſe time, not 
occaſion an unſeaſonable diſturbance to his ſer. 
vants. Lipſ. Ep. cent. 4. Ep. 31. p. 880. 

4. Cleanthes was a young man, and being ex. 
tremely deſirous to be a hearer of Chryſippus the 
philoſopher, but wanting the neceſſary proviſions Þ 
for life, he drew water, and carried it from place to 
place in the night, to maintain himſelf with the 
price of his labour, and then all day he was attend- 
ing upon the doctrines of Chryſippus ; where he 
ſo profited, and withal ſo retained that induſtry he 
had while young, that he read conſtantly to his 
auditors, to the ninety and ninth year of his age, 
Others ſay Zeno was his maſter, and that wanting 
wherewith to buy paper, he wrote memorials from 
him upon the broken pieces of pots. Thus fight- 
ing in the night againſt poverty, and in the day 
againſt 1gnorance, he became at laſt an excellent 
perſon. Val. Max. J. 8. c. 7. Pp. 227. Zug þ 
Theatr. vol. 3.1. 2. p. 670. Laert. Vit. Phil. 

5. St. Jerome faith, that he himſelf had read fir 
thouſand books that were written by Origen, wiv 
daily wearied ſeven notaries ana as many boys in 
writing after him. Sabell. Ex. I. 1. c. 7. P. 45 

- 6. Demoſthenes, afterwards the moſt famous 


orator of all Greece, in his youth was not able b 


pronounce the firſt letter of that art which he 6 
affected; but he took ſuch pains in the correction 
of that defect in his pronunciation, that afterwards 
no man could do it with greater plainneſs. His 
voice was naturally ſo ſqueaking, that it was un-. 
pleaſant to the auditory : this alſo he ſo amended 


by continual exerciſe, that he brought it to a jul 


maturity 


3 Maturity and graeefulneſs. The natural weakneſs 
fhis * be reGtified by labour, ſtriving to ſpeak 
any verſes in one breath, and pronouncing them 
Ws he ran up ſome ſteep place. He uſed to declaim 


er 
5 


hnoiſe beat upon the rocks, that he might acquaint 
His cars with the noiſe of a tumultuous people : he 
alſo accuſtomed himſelf to ſpeak much and long, 
With little ſtones in his mouth, that he might ſpeak 
Nie more freely when it was empty. Thus he com- 
Pated with nature itſelf, and went away victor, 
Pvercoming the malignity of it by the pertinacious 
trength of his mind; ſo that his mother brought 
Worth one, and his own induſtry another Demoſ- 
Whenes. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 7. P. 225. 
J. Elfred, a King of the Weſt Saxons here in 
England, deſigned the day and night, equally di- 
ided into three parts, to three eſpecial uſes, and 
Jobſerved them by the burning of a taper ſet in his 
Zchapel : eight hours he ſpent in meditation and 
reading; eight hours in proviſion for himſelf, his 
Frepoſe, and health; and the other eight about the 
affairs of his kingdom. Baker's Chron. p. 332. 
Clerk's Mirr. c. 74. p. 322. | 
8. Almoſt incredible was the painfulneſs of 
Baronius, the compiler of the voluminous annals 
Jof the church, who, for thirty years together, 
pyreached three or four times a week to the people. 
Hull. Stat. I. 2. c. 9. p. 76. 
9. A gentleman in Surry had land worth 
two hundred pounds per annum, which he kept in 
his own hands; but running out every year, he 


3 
RA 
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let the reſt to a farmer for one and twenty years. 


* 


3 


Heſore that term was expired: the farmer one day 
Pringing his rent, aſked him if he would ſell his 
Wand? «© Why,” faid he, “ will you buy it?” «If 
Wt pleaſe you,” ſaith the farmer. How,” ſaid he, 
that's ſtrange : tell me how this comes to paſs, 
that I could not live upon twice as much land, 
being my own, and you upon one half thereof, 
though you have paid rent for it, are able to buy 
Wt?” “ Oh,” faith the farmer, © but two words made 
the difference ; you ſaid go, and I ſaid come.” 
What's the meaning of that?“ ſaid the gentle. 
wan. ( You lay in bed,” replied the farmer, « or 
cook your pleaſure, and ſent others about your 
buſineſs; and I roſe betimes, and ſaw my buſineſs 
one myſelf,” Chetw. Hiſt. Col. cent. 3. J. 79. 
5 27 enchfield's Counſ. to bis Son, 133. 

0. Marcus Antonius the Emperor, as he was 
Peron 0 great induſtry himſelf, ſo did he alſo 
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pon the ſhores where the waters with greateſt 


Nas neceſſitated to ſell half to pay his debts, and 
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bear ſo great a hatred unto idleneſs, that he with- 
drew the ſalaries of ſuch men as he found to be 


ſlothful and lazy in their employments ; ſaying, 
« That there was nothing more cruel, than that 
the commonwealth ſhould be fed upon by ſuch as 


procured no advantage thereunto by their la- 
bours.” Paræi Medul. tom. 2. p. 380. 
11. Joannes Viſcherus, rector of the univerſity 


of Tubing, when in the fixty-third year of his age, 


though weak in body, and thereby at liberty, in 
reſpect of the ſtatutes of the univerſity, from his 
office of teaching; yet as before, ſo then, in the 


laſt a& of his life he followed his buſineſs : and fo 


long as he had any ſtrength or ability, ſo long as 


his voice and ſpirits permitted, he was conſtant in 


his meditations, comments, and teaching, And 
when, by reaſon of the inclemency of the air, .he 


could not perform his part in the public auditory 


of phyſicians, he ſtrenuouſly continued to profeſs 


in private at his own houſe. When his wife of- 


tentimes adviſed and beſought him that he would 
not do it, but have ſome regard to his own health, 
as a man that could ſcarce ſpeak or ſtand on his 
feet, and utterly unfit to ſpeak,. ſo moleſted by a 
cough as he was, he replied, © That which a man 
doth with a willing mind, 1s no ways troubleſome 
to him: ſuffer me to ſpeak and walk ſo long as the 


ſtrength of my body will permit; for ſo ſoon as I. 


ſhall betake myſelf to my bed, I ſhall not be pulled 
from thence till ſuch'time as four bearers come 
to carry me to the church- yard.“ Melch. Adam. 


in Vit. Germ. Medic. p. 287. 


12, Conradus Geſnerus was a man of infinite 
ſtudy, diligence, and induſtry, in ſearching after 
the knowledge of all porn of nature; bur parti- 
cularly he bent himſelt to obſerve thoſe things that 
were delivered concerning metals, plants, and liv- 


ing creatures: and the noble hiſtorian Thuanus 


ſaith of him moſt truly, that, © to his laſt breath, 


he was inflamed with an incredible defire, and en- 


deavoured after the advancement of learning; fo 
that when he was ſeized with the plague, and that 


his ſtrength began to deſert him, he roſe out of his 


bed, not to diſpoſe the affairs of his houſe and 


family, but to ſet in order the papers in his ſtudy, . 
that what he could not ſet forth in his lifetime, 
might after his death be made public to the bene- 
fit of the commonwealth.” Melch. Adam. in Vit. 


Germ, Medic. p. 155. Thuen. l. 36. 
13. Fleas, a King of Scythia, uled to ſay, that 


he thought himſelf no better than his horſekeeper, 


when he was idle. Plat, Moral. p. 394. 


14. Dionyſius 
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14. Dionyſius the elder being aſked. if he was at 
leiſure, and had no buſineſs at preſent? © The gods 
forbid,” ſaid he, © that it ever ſhould be ſo with 
me ; for,a bow (as they ſay), if it be over-bent, 
will break; but the mind breaks if it be over- 
ſlack.” . Plut. Moral. p. 394. 
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: Of the Dexterity of ſome Men in the Inſtruction of 


ſeveral Creatures, 


AN is ſeldom ſo fortunate a teacher as when 
he hath himſelf for his ſcholar ; but ſhould 


\ employ at home that ingenuity and induſtry 


which he ſometimes makes uſe of abroad, what a 


wonderful proficient would he be in all kind of 


virtue! for there is ſcarce any thing that may 


ſeem ſo difficult, but his care and conſtancy has 


overcome; as the following examples will be ſuf- 


ficient to account for. 
1. The Count of Stolberg, in Germany, had a 
deer, which he beſtowed on the Emperor Maximi- 


lian the Second, that would receive a rider on his 


back, and a bridle in his mouth, and would run a 
race with the fleeteſt horſe that came in the field, 
and outſtrip him too. Hift. of Manual Arts, c. 11. 
p. 167, 168. Marhal. Ep. I. 15. Ep. 96. 

2. At Prague, in the King of Bohemia's palace, 
Mr. Morriſon ſaw two tame leopards that would, 
at a call, leap behind the huntſman when he went 
abroad a- hunting, and ſit like a dog on the hinder 


parts of the horſe, and would ſoon diſpatch a deer. 


Morri/. Itinerary. Aris, c. 11. p. 199. 
3. Scaliger ſaw a crow in the French King's 


court, that was taught to fly at partridges, or any 


other fowl, from the falconer's fiſt. Senec. de Ira, 
J. 2. | 
4. Elephants have been taught not only to dance 


upon the earth, but alſo upon the rope. The 


manner of teaching them to dance 1s thus ; they 


bring ſome young elephant upon a floor of earth 


that has been heated underneath, and they play 
upon a cittern or tabor, while the poor beaſt lifts 
up. his ſtumps very often from the hot floor, more 
by reaſon of the heat than any deſire to dance. 
And this they practiſe ſo often, until the beaſt has 
got ſuch a habit of it, that when he hears any 
muſic he falls a dancing. Buſbequius ſaw a 


dancing elephant in Conſtantinople; and the ſame 
elephant playing at ball, toſſing it to a man with 


his trunk, and receiving it back again, Saal. 
Exercit. 232. p. 728. Hiſt. Man. Arts, c. II. 
p. 172. 


5. Michael Neander ſaw in Germany a be; | 


brought from Poland, that would play on che 


tabor, and dance within the compaſs of a large 


round cup, which he would afterwards hold up 


in his paw to the ſpectators, to receive money, e 
ſome other gift, for his pains. Hiſt. Man. Au, 
c. 11. P. 173. | 

6. A baboon was Teen to play upon the guitat; 


and a monkey, in the King of Spain's court, wx; 
very {kilful at cheſs, ſays Balthazar Caſtilion de 
Aulico. Hiſt. Man. Arts, c. 11. p. 174. 

7. Cardinal Aſcanio had a parrot that wy 
taught to repeat the apoſtle's creed, verbatim, in 
Latin; and in the court of Spain there was one 
that could ſing the gamut perfectly. If at ary 
time he was out, he would ſay, * nova bueno,” 
that is, not well; but when he was right, he would 
ſay, © bueno va,” now it is well. As John 
Barnes, an Engliſh friar, relates in his book De 
Aquivocatione. Hiſt. Man, Arts, c. 11. p. 194. 

8. The elephant is a creature of a very docilt 
and capable nature to learn almoſt any thing: they 
have'been taught by their keepers © to adore the 
King,” ſays Ariſtotle, “ to dance, to throw ſtones 
at a mark; to caſt up arms in the air, and catch 


them again in their fall; to walk upon ropes, which 


Galba was the firſt that exhibited at Rome, ſays 
Suetonius. And theſe things they learn with that 
care, that they have often been found practiſing 
in the night what had been taught them in theday,” 
« They write too,” ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of one 
who wrote in the Greek tongue, I ego fc /crith, 
& /polia Celtica dicavi. © myſelf faw,” lays Allan, 
one of them writing Roman letters upon a tablet 
with his trunk, and the letters he made were not 
ragged, but ſtraight and even ; and his eyes welt 
fixed upon the tablet as one that was ſerious and 
intent upon his work.” In the plays that Ger 
manicus Cæſar ſhewed at Rome, in the reign d 
Tiberius, there were twelve elephants, fix mals 
and ſix females : theſe were clothed as men al 
women. At the command of their keeper, tf 
danced and performed all the geſtures of a mimic. 
At laſt, they were brought where they were 9 
feaſt; a table was covered with all kind of dane, 
and goblets of gold, with other little cups of wine, 
placed, and beds covered with purple carpets, 4. 
ter the manner of the Roman eating, for them © 
lie upon. Upon theſe they laid down, and, fond 


. ven, they reached out their trunks to the 
9 en ind with Dont modeſty fell to eating, and 
eat and drank as a fort of civil men would do. 
i Fpift. cent. 1. Ep. 50. p. 102. Suet. J. 7. 
3 6. p. 273. lian. de Animal, 1. 2. c. 11. p. 84. 
4 9. In the time of the war betwixt Auguſtus 
ear and M. Antonius, when there were un— 
omon chances, and no mean rewards of the 
@ictory; all the world ſtood at gaze, which way 
Fortune would incline itſelf. - There was then a 
Poor man at Rome, who, purpoſing to provide for 
Pimſelf againſt all events, had this contrivance: 
e bred up two crows with his utmoſt diligence, 
and brought it to paſs, that in their prattling lan- 
uage, one would ſalute Cæſar, and the other 
Antonius. This man, when Auguſtus returned 
ronqueror, met him upon the way with his crow 
Jypon his fiſt, which every now and then came out 
with his Salve Cz2/ar, victor, Imperator: © Hail, 
ZCxſar, the conqueror and Emperor.” Auguſtus, 
delighted herewith, purchaſed the bird of him at 
he price of twenty thouſand deniers of Rome. 
leidfeld in Sphing. c. 6. p. 141. 
10. Pezelius gives the relation of a wonderful 
og. A tinker,” faith he, “brought him to 
Lonſtantinople, and a great concourſe of people 
here was to behold the feats he would do. Many 
Wort them laid their rings upon a heap confuſedly 
Nogether before this dog; and yet, at the command 
Pf his maſter, he would reſtore to every particular 
nan his own without any miſtake. Alſo when his 
maſter aſked him in the preſence of many, which 
df the company was a captain, which a poor man, 
Which a wife, which a widow, and the like: he 
ould diſcover all this without error, by taking 
ne garment of the party enquired after in his 
South.” Pezel. Mellific. Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 328. 
TX 71. 1 myſelf ſaw a dog at Rome, whoſe maſter 
ad taught him many pretty tricks; amongſt 
thers he gave us this experiment: he ſoaked a 
Piece of bread in a certain drug, which was indeed 
omoiferous and ſleepy; but he would have it 
bought alſo to be a deadly potion. The dog 
paving ſwallowed it down (as he was taught) began 
Wo quake, tremble, and ſtaggered as if he had 
Peen ſtupified : in the end he ſtretched out him- 
elf, and lay as tiff as one dead, ſuffering himſelf 
se be pulled and drawn away like a block, But 
1 fterwards, when he underſtood by that which was 
ad and done, that his time was come, and that 


3 he had catched the hint for his recovery, he began 
erz e by like and iicdle, as-if avaked 
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ſrom a dead ſleep, and lifting up his head began to 
look to and fro, at which all the beholders won- 
dered not a little. Afterwards he aroſe upon his 
feet,” and went directly to him unto whom he 
was to go, jocund and merry. This was per- 
formed by him ſo naturally, that all thoſe who 
were preſent, and the Emperor himſelf (for Veſ- 
paſian the father was there in perſon within the 
theatre of Marcellus) took exceeding great plea- 
ſure and delight therein, Plut. Moral. de Comp. 


Terreir. p. 967. 


Kr. ALY. 
Of the 7. aciturnity of ſome Men intruſted withSecrets, 


II was a rare commendation that Spintharus 
gave of Epaminondas the Theban, © That he 
had rarely had converſation with any perſon that 
knew more, and ſpake leſs.” It is equal prudence 
to know when to ſpeak, as well as how; and leſt 
we ſhould be over-prodigal or unſeaſonable in our 
ſpeech, nature hath taken care that the tongue 
ſhould be confined within a double incloſure of 
the lips. and teeth. Many a man hath dearly 
paid for the intemperance of this little member, 
which was one reaſon why Numa preſcribed the 
veneration of Tacita to the Romans, as a tenth 
muſe, not inferior to any of the nine; by which 
great enterprizes are conducted with ſafety, which 
would otherwiſe be fruſtrated or hazardous, 

1. In the time of Pope Eugenius, the Signory 
of Venice had a Captain named Cremignola, by 
whoſe treaſon their army had received the over- 
throw. It was debated in the Senate what to do 
with him; and concluded, that being dangerous 
to recall him, the beſt way was, at preſent, to diſ- 
ſemble the matter, and at his return to repay him 
with death. This determination of theirs was de- 
ferred and ſlept for eight months, but ſhut up in 
each breaſt with ſuch ſecrecy, that his ears (in all 
that time) could reach no ſuppoſition thereof. 
This was queſtionleſs a matter of no ſmall wonder, 
conſidering the number of the Senators, amongſt 
whom were divers much endeared to Cremignola, 
ſome in nearneſs of blood, others in friendſhip, 
many of them poor, and ſo liable to be corrupted 
with rewards, whereof the Captain had no want 
of ability to offer and beſtow; all which notwith- 
ſtanding, this honourable ſeal of ſecrecy was ſet with 
ſuch aſſurance upon every ſoul, that eight months 
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being expired. Cremignola was kindly recalled to 


Venice, entertained with embraces and befitting 
ceremonies; but on the morrow after ſurprized, and 
before the Senate condemned to loſe his head; 


which ſentence was accordingly executed. Trea- 
fury of Ancient and Modern Times, l.1.c.17. p. 39. 


2, The ſecret counſels of the Senate of Rome 
were divulged by no Senator for many ages toge- 
ther, only C. Fabius Maximus; and he allo, 
through 1mprudence, meeting. with Craſſus as he 
went intothe country, told him of the third Punick 
war ſecretly decreed in the Senate, for he knew 
ueſtor three years before, but knew 
not that he was not yet choſe into the order of the 
Senators by the Cenſors, which was the only way 
But though this was an honeſt 
error of Fabius, yet was he ſeverely reprehended 
by the Conſuls for it: for they would not that 
privacy (which is the beſt and ſafeſt bond in the 
adminiſtration of affairs) ſhould be broke. There- 
fore, when Eumenes, King of Aſia, a friend of 
their city, had declared to the Senate, that Perles, 
King of Macedon, was preparing to war upon the 
people of Rome, it could never be known what 
he had ſaid in the Senate-houſe, or what anſwer 
the fathers had made to him, till ſuch time as it 
was known that King Perſes was a priſoner. So 
that you would have thought, that which was ſpoke 
in the ears of all, had been heard by none. Val. 
Max. I. 2. c. 2. p. 36. 5 | 

3. It is reported of the Egyptians, “ That 
they undergo tortures with a wonderful patience; 
and that an Egyptian will ſooner die in torments, 
than diſcover the ſecret he hath been entruſted 
with.” Zhan. Var. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 18. p. 209. 

4. It was heretofore a cuſtom that the Senators 
of Rome carried their ſons with them; and thither 
did Papyrius Prætextatus follow his father. Some 
oreat affair was conſulted of, and deferred to the 
next day: charge being given that none fhould 
diſcloſe the ſubject of their debate before it was 
decreed. The mother of the young Papyrius, at 
his return, enquired of him what the fathers had 
done that day in the Senate; who told her «© That 


it was a ſecret, and that he might not difcover it.“ 


The woman was the more defirous to know for 


this anſwer he had made her, and therefore pro- 


ceeds in her enquiry with more earneſtneſs and 
violence. The boy, finding himſelf urged, invented 


this witty lie: „It was,” ſaith he, * debated in 


the Senate, which would be moſt advantageous to 
the commonwealth ; that one man ſhould. have 


Of the Taciturnity of ſome Men intruſted with Secrets, 


what anſwer he had given. 


% 


two wives, or that one woman ſhould have tw, 
huſbands.” The woman in a terrible fright leavez 


the houſe, and acquaints divers other Ladies with 


what ſhe had heard. The next day came a troop 
of women to the door, crying and beſeeching, 
% That rather one woman might marry two men, 


than that one man ſhould marry two women,” 


The Senators entering the court, enquired what 
this intemperance of the women meant, and what 
their requeſt intended. Here young Papyrius 
ſtepped into the midſt of the court, and told 
them what his mother had deſired to know, and 
They commended his 
wit and ſecrecy, and then made an order that no Se- 
nators ſons ſhould enter their court, ſave only Papy- 
rius. A. Gell. Noct. Attic. I. 1. c. 23. p. 40. Sabel. 
lic. Exempl. l. 1. c. 3. p. 17. Bruſon. Facetiar. 


J. 4. c. 1. p. 257. 
5. Eumenes was informed that Craterus was 


coming againſt him with an army: he kept this 


private to himſelf; and did not acquaint the moſt 
intimate of his friends therewith, but gave out 
that it was Neoptolemus that came to fight him; 
for he well knew that his own ſoldiers, who reve- 
verenced Craterus for his glory, and were lovers 
of his virtue, had Neoptolemus in contempt. 
When therefore the battle came to be fought, Eu- 
menes was victorious,” and Craterus, unknown, 
was killed amongſt the reſt: ſo that this battle 
was gained by his taciturnity, and his friends ra- 
ther admired than reprehended him for it. Plus. 
de Garrulit. p. 506. P 
6. The Ambaſſadors of the King of Perſia were 
at Athens invited to a feaſt, whereat alſo were pre- 
ſent divers philoſophers ; who, to improve the con- 
verſation, diſcourſed of many things both for and 
againſt. Amongſt the which was Zeno, who be- 
ing obſerved to fit filent all the while, the Am- 
baſſadors pleaſantly demanded what they ſhould 
ſay of him to the King their maſter? * Nothing,” 
ſaid he, further than this, that you ſaw at Athens 
an old man, who knew how to hold his tongue.” 
Plut. de Garrulit. p. 194. EC 

7. Metellus the Roman General was once aſked 
by a young Centurion, What deſign he had nov 
in hand?” who told him, © That if he thought 
his own ſhirt was privy to any part of his counle!, 
he would immediately pluck. it off and burn it. 
Plut. de Garrulit. p. 406. 

8. Leæna was an Athenian Strumpet that could 
play well upon the harp, and ſing ſweetly unto it. 
She was familiarly acquainted with Harmodin 8 
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Ariſtogiton, and privy to their plot and project 
touching the murder of Piſiſtratus the Tyrant: yet 
would ſhe never reveal, this purpoſe and intention 
of theirs to the Tyrant or his favourites, though ſhe 
was put to moſt exquiſite torments about it. The 
Athenians therefore, deſirous to honour this woman 
for her reſolute and conſtant ſecrecy, and yet loth 
ro be thought to make ſo much of ſuch a harlot, 
deviſed to repreſent the memorial of her and her 
act by a beaſt of her name, and that was a lioneſs ; 
the ſtatue of which they gave order to Iphicrates to 
make, and that he ſhould leave out the tongue in 
the head of this lioneſs ; for ſome ſay that, fearing 
left her torment ſhould cauſe her to betray her 
friends, ſhe bit it off, and ſpit it in the face of the 
Tyrant and tormentors. Plin. J. 34.c. 8. p. 500. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. J. 3. c. 3. p. 353. 

9. When the King of Ala goes to war, he aſ- 
ſembleth his chief men into a grove near the Pa- 
lace; where they dig a ditch in a round cirele, 
and there every man declareth his opinion. After 
this conſultation the ditch 1s cloſed, and under pain 
of treaſon and death all which hath been ſpoken 
muſt be concealed. Purch. Pilgr. tom. 1.1. 6. c. 14. 

. 807. | 
b ph A countryman having killed Lucius Piſo, 
Governor of Spain, was expoſed to tortures, there- 
by to extort from him a confeſſion of his confede- 


rates: he endured the firſt day's torments with in- 


vincible courage; but fearing the ſecond, as he 
was going to the rack, he ſlipped out of the hands 
of his leader, and daſhed his head with thatviolence 
againſt a ſtone wall, that he died immediately, leſt 
he ſhould, through extremity of pain, be enforced 
to diſcloſe that which he had {ſworn to conceal. 
Mariana Hiſt. d. Eſp. p. 147. 

11. Zeno Eleates was a perſon extremely well 
verſed in the nature of things, and one that knew 


how to excite the minds of young men to vigour 


and conſtancy ; he gained reputation to his precepts 
by the example of his own virtue. For whereas 
he might have lived in all ſecurity in his own 
country,. he left it, and came to Agrigentum, 
that then was in miſerable ſlavery : he hoped by 


his ingenuity and manner of deportment :o have 


converted a Tyrant, and ſuch a one as Phalaris, 
from his cruelties. 


the noble youth of that city with a deſire of liberty, 
and freeing their country. When this was made 


in the Forum; and expoſing the Philoſopher unto 


But finding that wholeſome 
counſel would do nothing with him, he inflamed. 


known to the Tyrant, he called the people together 


. 
* 


303 
cruel torments before their faces, he frequently 
demanded of him, who they were that were his- 
confederates? Zeno named not one of them ; but 
all ſuch as were of moſt credit with' the Tyrant, 
theſe he rendered ſuſpected to him; and reproach- 
ing the citizens with their fear and cowardice, he 
excited them to ſoſudden and vehement impulſe of 
mind, that they ſtoned the Tyrant Phalaris in the- 
place. Val. Max. I. 3. c. 3. p. 77. Lon. Theatr, 


P. 586. 


12. Theodorus, a wiſe and excellent perſon, 
wearied the hands of all the tormentors that 
Hieronymus the Tyrant expoſed him to. The ſe- 
verity of his ſcourges, the racks he was ſtretched. 
upon, the burning irons he was tortured with, 
could not extort from him a confeſſion of the names 
of them that were with him in the conſpiracy, or 
make him betray the ſecret he was intruſted with; 
but inſtead of this, in the extremity. of his ſuffer- 


1ngs, he impeached the principal favourite of the 


Tyrant, and that perſon he moſt relied upon in the 
Government; and thereby deprived him of one 
that was moſt faithful ro him. Val. Max. l. 3, c. 3. 
p. 78. Lon. Theatr, p. 587. 
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Of /uch who having advanced their Fortunes have- 
been mindful of their low Beginnings. 


T the coronation of the Emperors of Con- 

A ſtantinopte, it was cuſtomary to preſent them 

with ſeveral ſorts of marbles, and of different co 

lours, by the hand. of a maſon, who was then to. 
addreſs the new Emperor to this purpoſe ;. 


« Chooſe, mighty Sir, under whichof theſe ſtones, 
Your pleaſure is that we ſhould lay your bones. 


They brought him patterns for his grave-ſtone, . 


that the proſpect of death might contain his, 
thoughts within the due. bounds of modeſty and- 


moderation in the midſt of his new honours;. And 


it was, doubtleſs, to keep them humble, that the: 
following perſons. were mindful of their obſcure- 
beginnings. 

1. Pope Benedict the Eleventh was born of mean« 
parentage, nor was he unmindful of his primitive: 
poverty when advanced to this high degree of ho- 
nour. While he was in che monaltery, his mother- 
was a laundreſs to the Monks; and being now made. 


Popes. 
+ 
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Pope, he ſent for her to come to him. She came ; 
and the greateſt ladies ſuppoſing it unfit to preſent 
her tohisHolineſs in her homelyattire, had furniſhed 
her in ſuch manner, that ſhe now appeared almoſt 
another woman. Being thus brought into the pre- 
lence of her fon ; the Pope diſſembled his know- 
ledge of her. And what mean you?” ſaid he, 
« bring me my mother; as for this lady, I know her 
not, my mother is a laundreſs, and it is with her 
that I deſire to ſpeak.” They therefore withdrew 
her from the preſence, ſtripped her of all her coſtly 
ornaments, and having dreſſed her up in her old 
rags, they again returned with her: then the Pope 
embraced her. * In this habit,” ſaid he, “ did I 
leave my mother, in this I know her, and in this I 
receive her.” Drex. Oper. l. 3. c. 8. 4. p. 425. 
Cauſin. Holy Court, tom. I. JI. 3. 31. p. 95. 

2. The Emperors of China elect their wives out 


. of their own ſubjects; and provided they are other- 


wiſe accompliſhed in beauty and inclinations to 
virtue, they regard not their eſtate or condition 
ſo that for the moſt part they are the daughters 
of artizans. One of theſe was the daughter of a 
maſon z and when ſhe was Queen, kept ever by 
her an iron trowel : when the Prince her ſon upon 
any occaſion behaved himſelf more haughtily than 
became him, ſhe ſent to ſhew him that inſtrument 
with which his grandfather uſed to lay ſtones 
for his living ; by which means ſhe reduced him 
to better temper. Alvar. Sem. Hiſt. China, par. 1. 
c. 23. p. 120. 

3. Agathocles, who from the ſon of a potter 
came to be King of all Sicily, would never wear 
the diadem, nor have any guard about him. He 
alſo cauſed his name to be engraven in Greek 
letters upon veſſels of earth. Theſe veſſels he 
diſpoſed amongſt the richeſt of his pots of ſilver 
and gold, that he might be thereby reminded 
from whence he deſcended. Camer. Oper. Subciciv, 
cent. 2. p. 230. | 

4. Willegis, Archbiſhop of Mentz, from a low 
condition aſcended to the higheſt dignities; yet 
would he leave behind him a perpetual mark of his 
humility, and a remembrance of his mean quality 
to his ſucceſſors. Being of a poor houſe, and ſon 


to a carter, he cauſed theſe words following to be 


written in great letters in his lodging-chamber, 


« Willegis, Willegis, recole unde veneris.“ Wil- 
legis, Willegis, remember whence thou cameſt. 
He cauſed allo the wheels and other inſtruments of 
a cart to be there hung vp in remembrance of his 


pedigree, Gamer. Oper. al ifo au ac. f. f. act 


ſhillings: he cauſed her to be called unto him, and 


5. Leſe, the ſecond of that name, of a mean 


deſcent, was, for his virtues, choſen King of Po- 


lonia, anno 780, But he ruled as a prince de. 
ſcended from ancient kings: and all this life- time, 
upon ſolemn days, when he was to appear in his 
royal robes, he cauſed a garment of coarſe cloth, 
which he had worn before, to be caſt over them, 
thereby to keep in remembrance his former life, 
Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 2. c. 54. P. 232. 

6. When Libuſſa, Princeſs of Bohemia, had firſt 
ennobled, and then married Primaſlaus, the third 
of that name, who before was a plain huſband. 
man; in remembrance of his firſt condition, he 
brought with him (at ſuch time as he was to re- 
ceive the royalties) a pair of wooden ſhoes: and 
being aſked the cauſe, he anſwered, “ That he 
brought them to that end, that they might be {et 
up for a monument in the caſtle of Viſegrade, and 
ſhewed to his ſucceſſors, that all might know, that 
the firſt Prince of Bohemia was called from the 
cart to that high dignity; and that he himſelf, who, 
from a clown, was brought to wear a crown, 
might remember he had nothing whereof to be 
proud.” Theſe ſhaes are ſtill kept in Bohemia as 
a precious relick; and the prieſts of Viſegrade carry 
them about in proceſſion upon every coronation- 
day. This Prince, having increaſed his kingdom, 
built the city of .Prague, and walled it about, 
did long reign happily, and left a numerous poſte- 
rity. Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 2. c. 54. P. 232. 

7. Thomas Cromwell was born at Putney, in 
Surrey. His father was a blackſmith ; and though 
he could do little to his education, by reaſon of 
his poverty, yet ſuch were the abilities and ſuccels 
of the ſon, that, after various fortunes and acci- 
dents, he was firſt knighted by King Henry the 
Eighth, then made Maſter of his Jewel houle, 
then one of the Privy Council, then Maſter of 
the Rolls, then Knight of the Garter, and laſtly, 
Earl of Eſſex, Great Chamberlain of England, 
and the King's Vicegerent to repreſent his own 
perſon. It ſometimes happens that men, advanced 
from mean and low ſtations to high dignity, grow 
proud, forgetting what they were and whence they 
came, and caſting off their old friends who were 


formerly beneficial to them : but it was far other- 


wiſe with this noble Earl, as appears by ſundty 


examples, Riding in his coach with Archbiſhop 


Cranmer, through Cheapſide, he eſpied a poor 
woman of Hounſlow, to whom he was indebted 
for ſeveral old reckonings to the value of forty 


aſkt 
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aſked her, © whether he was not ſome way indebted 
to her?” She ſaid, “ Yes; but ſhe never durſt call 
upon him for it, though now ſhe ſtood in great 
need of it.” He therefore ſent her to his houſe 
with one of his men; and, when he came from 
court, did not only diſcharge his debt, but gave 
her a yearly penſion of four pounds, and a livery 
every year ſo long as ſhe lived after. He alſo took 
ſpecial notice of Freſcobald, the Florentine, who 
had relieved him in his youthful neceſſities, as we 
have before related. And at another time, being 
with other Lords at the Monaſtery of Sheen, as he 
fat at dinner, he eſpied afar off a certain poor man, 
who uſed to ſweep the cells and cloyſters of the 
monks, and to ring the bells, whom, when the 
Lord Cromwell had well noted, he called him to 
him, and before all preſent took him by the hand; 
and, turning to the Lords, © My Lords,” ſaid he, 
« ſee you this poor man? This man's father was a 
great friend to me in my neceſſity, and hath given 
me many a meal's meat.” Then ſaid he to the 
r man, © Come unto me, and I will ſo provide 
for thee, that thou ſhalt not want while I live.” 
Clark's Marrow of Eccl. Hiſt. part 2. l. 2. p. 46. 
8. Mr. Ignatius Jordan was born at Lynn Regis, 
in the county of Dorſet; and when he was young 
he was ſent by his friends to the city of Exeter, to 
be brought up in the profeſſion of a merchant. In 
this city, having paſſed through the ſeveral inferior 
offices, he at laſt aſcended to the highelt place of 
honour, to be Mayor, and was Juſtice of the Peace 
for twenty-four years together : yet his beginning 
was but very ſmall; and this, upon occaſion, he 
was ready to acknowledge. When ſome threatened 
him with law-ſuits, and not to give over till they 
had left him not worth a groat, to theſe he cheer- 
fully replied, That he ſhould then be but two- 


pence poorer than when he came firſt to Exeter; 


for,” ſaid he, „I brought but ſix-pence with me 
hither,” He would often ſay, that he wondered 
what rich men meant, that they gave ſo little to 
the poor, and raked ſo much together for their 
children: do ye not ſee,” ſaid he, © what becomes 
of it?” And would reckon up divers examples of 
ſuch as heaped up much for their children, and 
they, in a ſhort time, conſumed the whole. On 


the other ſide, he ſpoke of fuch as had ſmall be- | 


ginnings, and afterwards became rich, or of a 


competent eſtate ; giving a particular inſtance of 


bmſelf: I came,” ſaid he, (but with a ſix- pence 
in * purſe to this city; had I had a ſhilling in 
7: * 


my purſe, I had never been Mayor of Exeter.“ 


Clark's Marrow of Eccleſ. Hiſt. part 2. p. 471. 


CHAP, ALIX. 


Of ſuch as have deſpiſed Riches, and the laudable 
Poverty of ſome Illuſtrious Perſons. 


Ebaſtianus Foſcarinus, ſometime Duke of Ve- 
nice, cauſed to be engraved on his tomb, in 

St. Mark's church, this which follows: Accipite, 
cives Veneti, quod eſt optimum in rebus humanis—res 
humanas contemnere. Hear, O ye Venetians ! 
and I will tell you which 1s the beſt thing in the 
world; it is to contemn and deſpiſe riches.” 
This is a hard ſaying; and few there are amongſt 
all the living that can digeſt the ſermon of this 
dead Prince. Yet ſome choicer ſpirits there are to 
be found, who ſeem to have been preſent at ſuch a 
lecture as this; and to have brought it along with 
them, firmly engraven upon their hearts.” Burton's 


Melanch. part 2.\ 3. p. 305. 


1. Johannes Gropperus, of Cologne, a German, 


was offered a Cardinalſhip by Pope Paul the 
Fourth: but that dignity, and the vaſt riches 
annexed thereunto, which other mortals, for the 
moſt part, have the moſt fervent ambition and de- 
ſire to attain to, he, with a modeſty and greatneſs 
of raind rare to be met with in this or any other 


age, refuſed when freely proffered him. Thuan. 


Hiſt. tom. 1.1. 16. p. 310. Leigh's Rel. and Learn, 
g. J. N 214. | | 

2. Thirty Mahometan Kings, the chief of whom 
was Smaragdus, aſſailed the kingdom of Caſtile, 
with a purpoſe to drive the Chriſtians out of Spain, 
which they held already as good as conquered. 
Whereupon Sancho, King of Navarre, levied an 


army, conſiſting of a ſmall number of men, but 


courageous and moſt reſolute ſoldiers : with theſe 
he defeated, put to rout, and utterly diſperſed the 


army of the Barbarians : which done, al] the 


Chriſtian Captains and. ſoldiers came running ta 
him in crowds to kiſs his hands and knees, and to 


do him all poſſible honours ; crying, with loud 
voices, © God fave the invincible Captain, and the 
moſt valorous warrior!“ Afterwards, when they 


came to ſhare the booty, which was very great 
(the riches of thirty kings being then aſſembled in 


one heap), there was no man but confeſſed, that 
how great a part ſoever Sancho ſhould preſerve to 
himſelf, it would yet be leſs than his deſerts. 
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There was found a huge quantity of ſilver and 
gold, ſome ready coined, much caſt into ingots ; 
a number of pearls and ſtones of rich value; great 
ſtore of hangings and rich veſtures ; a large quan- 
tity of curious houſehold-ſtuff, fuch as the Moors 
pompous in war : 
almoſt innumerable arms of all ſorts, forged, 
wrought, and curiouſly enriched ; horles of ſer- 
vice great ſtore; incredible numbers of ſaddles, 
bridles, &c. and priſoners by hundreds, out of 
which might be drawn great ranſoms. All the 
Caſtilians, and thoſe of Navarre, beſought Sancho 
to take to himſelf of this rich booty what he ſhould 
pleaſe ; who by his cheerful countenance ſhewing 
the pleaſure he took in this liberal offer of his 
army, © As for me,“ ſaid he, “ I defire nothing 
but this iron chain, which I have hewed aſunder 
in your ſight, and that precious ſtone which I have 
beaten down with my hands,“ pointing at Sma- 
ragdus (which ſignifies an emerald), lying dead 
on the ground, and weltering in his blood. In 
memory of this victory, the arms of Navarre were 


afterwards, chains borne croſſwiſe, and diſpoſed 


into a ſquare, and thoſe chains ſet with emeralds. 
Camerar. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. cap. 78. p. 359. 
3. After the winning of a famous battle, The- 
miſtocles came to view the bodies of the dead; and 
ſpying many rich booties lying here and there very 
thick, he paſſed by, ſaying to a favourite of his, 


« Gather, and take to thee, for thou art not The- 


miſtocles.“ 


. ; 
4. Ammianus Marcellinus magnifies Julian the 


Camerar. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. cap. 


Emperor, who ſhared a great prize amongſt the 
foldiers, according to every man's valour and 


demerits; but as his cuſtom was, for his own 
part, to be content with a little, he reſerved no- 
thing for himfelf but a dumb child, which was 


preſented to him, who knew many things, and 
made them underſtood by convenient counte- 


Camerar. Oper. Subcifiv. 


nances and geſtures. 

cent. 1. cap. 78. p. 358. 
. Numerianus was a teacher of boys in Rome, 

when moved with a ſudden and wonderful impulſe, 


he left both his boys and his books; he paſſed over 


haſtily into Gaul; there, pretending that he was a 


Senator, and commiſſioned by Severus the Empe- 


ror, he began to raiſe an army, with which he 
vexed Albinus, the enemy of Severus. He had 
routed divers of his troops of horſe, and with a 
youthful ardour had gallantly aequitted himſelf in 


divers enterpriſes. Severus being informed heteof, 


— ——— n- — — ——T—— — 


and, ſuppoſing him to be one of the ſenatorial order, 
he wrote a letter to him, wherein, having given him 
due praiſes for the ſervice he had done, he deſired 
him to increaſe his forces, This he ſpeedily per. 
formed ; and having done things worthy of admira. 
tion, he ſent to Severus one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and- fifty myriads of drachms. This done, 
without fear he preſented himſelf to the Emperor, 
and openly declared who he was; yet he neither 
requeſted (upon the ſcore of his victories) that he 
might really be made one of the Senate ; nor did 
he petition for any honour, or increaſe of wealth, 
but only received from Severus ſome ſmall thing 
to maintain him alive, and ſo retired into the coun- 
try, where he ſpent the reſt of his life in privacy 
and poverty. Czl. Rhod. lib. 13. cap. 66. p. 608. 

6. Crates Thebanus was a Nobleman by birth, 
had many ſervants, an honourable attendance, 
much wealth, many manors, rich apparel, and 
was univerſally beloved; but when he apprehended 
that all the wealth of the world was but brittle, un- 
certain, and not neceſſary to live well, he caſt off 
his burden, renounced his eſtate, and threw his 
treaſure into the ſea. Laert. Vit. Philoſoph. lib. b. 

P. 158. Burton's Melanch. part 2. § 3. P. 297. 

7. Epaminondas, that great General of the 
Thebans, after his glorious exploits and famous 
victories, lived in ſuch meanneſs and extreme po- 
verty, that he had but one upper garment, and 
that a poor one; ſo that if at any time he had oc- 
caſion to ſend it to the Fuller, or to mending, he 
was conſtrained, for want of another, to ſtay at 
home till it was returned. At his death, they 
found nothing in his houſe but a little iron ſpit, 
nor wherewithal to commit him to the ground; 
ſo that he was buried at the publick charge : yer 
had this great man the offer of a conſiderable ſum 
in gold fent him by the Perſian King, whereof he 
would not accept; “ and in mind,” faith Elian, 
ce he ſhewed himſelf more generous in the refuſal, 
than the other did in the gift of it.” Juſtin. Hi}. 
lib. 6. Pp. 62. lian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 5. P. 
172. Czl. Rhod. lib. 19. cap. 31. p. 920. 

8. Ariſtides, who, by his valour, prudence, and 
Juſtice, had made the Athenians rich and honour- 
able, at his death was ſo poor, that nothing in his 
houſe being found to do it withal, he was buried 


at the charge of the Commonwealth. P/ut. in 
Vita Ariſtid. p. 337. 18 


9. Frederick Duke of Saxony's virtues were ſo 
2 that, unanimouſly, the Electors choſe him 
Emperor, while he as carneſtly did refuſe; os 
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for the reverence they bore him, when he would 
not accept it himſelf, they would yet have one 
that he ſhould recommend, which was Charles the 
Fifth ; who, out of his gratitude for the putting of 
him into that place, ſent him a preſent of 30,000 
florins. But he that could not be tempted by the 
imperial Crown, ſtood proof againſt the blaze of 
nold ; and when the Ambaſſador could faſten 
none upon him, he deſired but his permiſſion to 


leave 10,000 amongſt his ſervants. To which 


he anſwered, © They might take it if they would; 
but he that took but a piece from Charles, ſhould 
be ſure not to ſtay a day with Fredrick.” Feltham's 
Reſol. cent. 2. cap. 35. Pp. 230. | 

— e; 8 of Baſſianus Ca- 
racalla, was proffered the Roman Empire, which 
yet he utterly refuſed, and could not by any per- 
ſuaſions be wrought upon to accept it. Inper. 
Hiſt. p. 208. ' 1 zoE | 

11. Alexander the Great having overcome Da- 
nus, of the Perſian ſpoils he ſent Phocion, the 
Athenian, an hundred talents of filver : but when 
the meſſengers brought him this gift, he aſked 
them, „ Why Alexander gave him ſo great a gift, 
rather than to any of the Athenians ? © Becaule,” 
faid they, „he eſteemeth thee only to be a good 
and honeſt man.“ © Then,” ſaid Phocion, “ let 


him give me leave to remain that which I ſeem, 


and am, ſo long as I live.” The meſſengers would 
not leave him ſo, but followed him home to his 
houſe, where they ſaw his great frugality and 
thriftineſs ; for they found his wife herſelf baking, 
and he drew water to waſh his feet, But when 
they were more earneſt with him than before to 
accept of their maſter's preſent, and were offended 
with him, ſaying, „That it was a ſhame for the 
friend of Alexander to live ſo miſerably and beg- 
garly,” Phocion, ſeeing a poor man pals. by, 
aſked them, Whether they thought him worſe 
than that man?” No, the gods forbid,” replied 
they. « Yet,” anſwered he, © he lives with leſs 
than I do, and yet is contented and hath enough.” 
To be ſhort, he ſaid, “If I ſhould take the ſum of 
money, and not employ it, it is as much as if I 
had it not: again, if I ſhould employ it, I ſhould 
occaſion all the city to ſpeak evil of the King and 
me both,” And ſo he ſent back this great pre- 
ſent : ſhewing thereby, that he was richer that 
needed not fuch ſums, than he that gave them. 
Plut. in Phocion. p. 749. Clark's Mirror, cap. 15. 
P. 59. Sabell. Ex. lib, 2. cap. I. 2. 59 
PURE 


12. Paulus Rmilius was ſent by the Senate of 
Rome into Spain, where they were all up in arms; 
in which journey he twice overcame the barbarous 
people in main battle, and flew about 30,000 of 
them ; he took alſo two hundred and fifty cities, 
and ſo leaving the country quiet, he returned to 
Rome, not enriched by all theſe victories the worth 
of one groat. He ſo little regarded the world, 
that although he was Conſul twice, and twice 
triumphed, yet when he died all the eſtate he left 
was little enough to ſatisfy his wife's jointure. 
Val. Max. lib. 4. cap. 4. p. 130. Clark's Mirr. 
cap. 113. p. 556. 


13. Vergerits, the Pope's Legate, was ſent by 


his maſter to Luther (when he firſt began to 
preach againſt the corruptions of the church of 
Rome) to proffer him a Cardinal's cap, if he would 


relinquiſh his opinions: to whom he anſwered, 


contemptus eft 4 me Romanus & favor & furor, I 
do equally deſpiſe the favour and fury of Rome,” 
Another time there were propoſals made of a great 
ſum of money to be ſent unto him ; but one of the 
Cardinals who was then -preſent, cried out, Hem 


Germana illa beſtia non curat aurum, © That beaſt 


of Germany does not care for money.” Luther 
aiſo tells us, that when ſome of the Cardinals were 
by the Pope ſent to him, to tempt him with pro- 
miles of great wealth and honour; turning himſelf, 
ſaith he, to God; Valde proteſtatus ſum me nolle ſic 
/atiari ab eo. © ] earneſtly proteſted, that they 
ſhould not put me off with ſuch mean matter.” 
Clark's Mirr. cap. 113. p. 356. | 
14. Deiotarus, King of Galatia, being a very old 
man, ſent for Cato Uticenſis to come to him, intend- 
ing to recommend to him the care of his ſons; and 
when he was arrived, the King ſent to him divers 
rich preſents of all ſorts, intreating him that he 
would accept of them. This ſo much offended 
Cato, that he ſtayed very little with him, and the 
next day returned. But he had not gone one day's 
journey, when he found greater gifts that tarried 
for him, with letters from the King, in which he 
earneſtly requeſted him to accept of them, or if 
not, that yet at leaſt he would ſuffer them to be. 
divided amongęſt his friends, who did evary way de- 
ſerve them, and the rather, becauſe Cato had not 
enough of his own wherewithal to content them. 
But Cato would by no means either accept of this. 
royal bounty himſelf, or ſuffer his friends to meddle 
with any of it, ſaying “ That his friends ſhould: 


always have part with him of that which was his 


Own. 
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own juſtly.“ Plut. in Catone, p. 765, 766. Clark's 
Mirr. cap. 113. Pp. 557. 9239 

15. The Romans lent their Ambaſſadors to Co- 
rinth, to ſeparate thoſe cities which had been 


under the government of Philip from the councils 


of the Achaians; but the Ambaſſadors were beaten 
by the Achaians, and ill uſed. The Romans could 
not digeſt this affront; and therefore ſent Q. Me- 
tellus, who overthrew them at Thernwpylae, and 
their General Critolaus poiſoned himſelf. In 
his ſtead they ſet up Dracus their General, whom 
L. Mummius the. Conſul overcame : thereupdn all 


Achaia was yielded up to the Conſul, who demo- 


liſhed Corinth by order of the Senate, becauſe it 
was there where their Ambaſſadors had been af- 
fronted. Thebes and Chalcis were alſo utterly 
ſubverted, becauſe they had aſſiſted the Corin- 
thians. 
Mummius ſhewed himſelf a rare example of ab- 
ſtinence; for of all the brazen images, marble 
ſtatues and pillars, the painted pieces of ableſt 
artiſts, and infinite riches and ornaments that were 
found in this moſt opulent city, he touched not 
one, nor cauſed any the leaſt thing of all the 
ſpoils to be transferred unto his own houſe. 
Strigel. in Juſtin. Comment. p. 300. 

16. Atilius Regulus, the glory of the firſt Pu- 
nick war, and the greateſt lots we had-in it, when 
by his frequent victories he had broken and waſted 
the wealth of inſolent Carthage in Africa, and un- 
derſtood that, by reaſon of his diſcreet and fortu- 
nate managing his affairs, his command was con- 
tinued to him another year; he wrote unto the 
Conſuls, that his Bailiff, which he had to overſee 
his field of ſeven acres, was dead ; and that a hired 
ſervant had thereupon taken occalion to depart, 
and to ſteal all his inſtruments of huſbandry : 
whereupon he deſired they would ſend him a ſuc- 
ceſſor, leſt, his field being untilled, his family 
ſhould be in want of food. Upon this report by 
the Conſuls to the Senate, they ordered his field to 
be tilled, his wife and family provided for, and 
his inſtruments of huſbandry redeemed at the 
publick charge. Val. Max. lib. 4. P. 110. 

17. In the ſecond Punick war, Cn. Scipio 


vw rote our of Spain to the Senate, deſiring that a 


ſucceſſor might be ſent him, inaſmuch as he had a 


virgin daughter who was now of mature age, and 


that without him a portion could not be provided 
for her. The Senate, leſt the commonwealth 
ſhould be deprived of a good Captain, took upon 


them the office of the father: they conſulted with 


15 
* 


At this time it was that the Conſul L. 


the wife and kindred of Scipio, married his daugh- 
ter, and gave her a portion out of the publick 
treaſury. Val. Max. lib. 4. P. 111. 


H A P. . 


Of Juch Perſons as have preferred Death before the 
- Lofs of their Liberty, and what ſome have endured 
in the Preſervation of it. 


IE ancients Romans had ſo high an eſteem 
for liberty, that they thought it worthy of 
veneration ; for they made it one of their god- 
deſſes, and erected and dedicated temples in ho- 
nour of it. The contrary to it they had in ſuch 
deteſtation, that they puniſhed their greateſt of- 
fenders with interdiction, relegation, deportation, 
and the like. And in general, all ſorts of men 
are fo tenacious of their liberty, that they will un- 
dergo every kind of hardſhip, and ſacrifice their 
chief and moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and expoſe 
even life itſelf (as precious as it is) to the utmoſt 
hazards to preſerve it. Ci. Mirr. cap. 78. p. 3 52. 
1. When Maximinus fought againſt the city of 
Aquileia, the matrons and women cut off the hair 
from their heads to ſupply the want of bow-ſtrings, 
to ſhoot arrows againſt the invaders of their li- 
berties. The like alſo was once done at Rone 
heretofore ; ſo that, in honour of the Ladies, the 
Senate did conſecrate a temple to Venus the Bald, 
Pezel. Mellific. Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 219. | 
2. The caſtle of Maſſada being built by Herod 
the Great, was a moſt impregnable fortreſs, and 
furniſhed with proviſion for many years ; having 
wine, oll, and dates that had continued good 
and ſweet for one hundred years; it had alſo in it 
nine thouſand and ſixty men, beſides women and 
children. Theſe being beſieged, and fo diſtreſſed 
by the Romans, that they had no hope of eſcape 
from ſervitude and bondage, they, by an unani- 
mous conſent, choſe out ten men who ſhould kill 
all the reſt ; who having diſpatched them, they 
caſt lots whoſe turn it ſhould be to diſpatch his 
ſurviving fellows. The man on whom the lot 
fell, having killed them, fired the palace, and 
killed himſelf: only two women and five children, 
who hid themſelves in a vault, eſcaped, and gave 
the Romans an account of what had happened- 
Tojeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 7. cap. 28. p. 761. 
3. The Iſle of Gaza, near unto Malta, being 
taken by the Turks, a certain Sicilian Jar bo. 
| ive 
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lived long there, and had married a wife, by 
whom he had two fair daughters (being then in 
fate to be married), ſeeing this laſt calamity of the 
loſs of liberty approaching, rather than he would 
ſee his wife and daughters brought into ſhameful 
ſervitude, called them to him, and firſt flew with 
his ſword his two daughters, and then their mo- 
ther. This done, he made towards his enemies, of 
whom he flew two at the firſt encounter ; and 
afterwards fighting a while with his ſword (being 
environed with a multitude of Turks), brought 
himſelf to the end of his moſt unhappy lite. Purch. 
Pilgr. vol. 2. p. 878. Clark's Mirr. cap. 78. p. 8 5. 
4. Perdiccas had beſieged the city of Iſaurum 
in Piſidia. Two days he had aſſaulted it, wherein 
it was defended with great courage, though with 
the loſs of many gallant men, that were ready to 
die rather than to part with their liberty. Upon 
the third day many being ſlain, and for want of men 
the walls being but ſlenderly manned, the Iſauri— 
ans, perceiving they could no longer maintain 
the place, and reſolving not to undergo a puniſh- 
ment that was joined with reproach, they took this 
remarkable courſe; having ſhut-up their parents, 
wives and children in their houſes, they ſet fire 
to them, and into theſe flames they caſt all their 
riches, and whatſoever they thought might be of 
any uſe to the enemy. Perdiccas, wondering at 
what was done, again aſſaulted it with all his 
forces in ſeveral parts; but then the Iſaurians, 
repairing to their walls, threw down the Mace- 
donians on all ſides. Perdiccas, aſtoniſhed at this, 
demanded the reaſon, why they who had delivered 
up their houſes, and all that was dear to them to 
the flames, ſhould yet fo obſtinately defend their 
walls? At laſt, when Perdiccas and the Macedo- 
mans were retreated from the aſſault, the Iſaurians 
threw himſelves into the fire, and ſo periſhed to- 
gether with their houſes and relations. Diodor. 
dicul. Biblioth. Lib. 17. Pp. 590, 591. 

5. Philip, King of Macedon, had beſieged the 
city of Abydus, both by ſea and land ; when the 
inhabitants defended it againſt him with great 
courage, till at laſt the enemy had undermined and 
overthrown the outward wall, and were now, b 
their mines, approaching that other wall which the 
inhabitants had made up within inſtead of the for- 
mer; then the beſieged, apprehenſive of their 
danger, ſent Ambaſſadors to Philip, offering him 
the ſurrender of their city, upon condition that the 
Rhodians and ſoldiers of Attalaus ſnould be freely 
diſmiſſed, and that every freeman ſhould have 


No. 13. 7 


liberty to depart whither he pleaſed. Philip re- 
turned them this anſwer, © That either they ſhould 
reſolve to ſurrender at diſcretion, or elſe fight it 
gallantly. They of Abydus, made deſperate by 
theſe means, conſulted together, and reſolved upon 
this courſe ; to give liberty to all ſlaves, that they 
might aſſiſt them with greater cheerfulneſs ; to 
ſhut up all their wives in the temple of Diana; 
their children and nurſes in the publick ſchools; to 
lay all their filver and gold upon a heap in the 
market- place, and to put their moſt precious fur- 
niture into two galleys. This done, they choſe 
out fifty perſons of ſtrength and authority, whom, 
in preſence of all the citizens, they cauſcd to ſwear, 
That as ſoon as they ſhould perceive the enemy 
to be maſter of the inward wall, they ſhould kill 
all their wives and children, burn the galleys, and 
caſt the ſilver and gold into the ſea.” They all 
{wore to defend their liberty to the laſt breath: and 
indeed, when the walls were fallen, all the ſoldiers 
and inhabitants maintained the ruins of them with 
that obſtinacy, that few remained alive or un- 
wounded: and when the city was taken, Philip 
was amazed to fee the reſt kill their wives and 
children, caſt themſelves headlong from houſes 
into pits, and running upon any kind-of death; 
ſo that few of that city could be perſuaded-to out- 
live the loſs of their liberty, unleſs ſuch as were 
bound, and by force preſerved from doing vio- 
lence upon themſelves. Polys. J. 16. p. 338, 339. 

6. At Numantia in Spain, four thouſand ſoldiers 
withſtood forty thouſand Romans for fourteen 
years together: in which time having often vali- 
antly repulſed them, and forced them unto two 
diſnonourable compoſitions, at laſt, when they 
could hold out no longer, they gathered all their 
armour, money, and goods together, and laid 
them on an heap, which having fired, they volun- 
tarily caſt themſelves allo into the flames, leaving 
unto Scipio nothing but the bare name of Nu- 
mantia to adorn his triumph with, Org, Hip. 
J. 5. c. 7. p. 192. Clark's Mir. c. 78. p. 351. 

7. The city of Saguntum had been beſieged by 
Hannibal for the ſpace of nine months; in which 
the famine was ſo great, that the inhabitants were 
enforced to eat man's fleſh, At laſt, when they 
could hold out no longer (rather than they would 
fall into the hands of their enemy) they made a fire, 


in which themſelves and their city was conſumed 


to aſhes, Clark's Mir. c. 78 P. 351. 
8. Perdiccas made war upon Ariarathes, King 
of Cappadocia, who. had noway provoked him: 
41 yet 


yet although he overcame the King in battle, he 
carried thence nothing but hazards and wounds, 
inſtead of rewards : for the flying army being re- 
ceived into the city, each man flew his wife and 
children; ſet fire to their houſes and furniture; 
and, having laid upon one heap all their riches at 
once, conſumed them to aſhes; they then threw 
themſelves headlong from towers and high places 
into the flames: fo that the victorious enemy en- 
joyed nothing of theirs, beſides the ſight of thoſe 
flames which devoured the ſpoils they hoped to 
have divided amongſt them. Juin. I. 13. p. 159. 

9. When Brutus had beſieged the city of the 
Xanthii, in Licia, they themſelves ſet fire to their 
own city, ſome of them leaped into the flames and 
periſhed, others fell upon their own ſwords. A 
woman was ſeen hanging from the roof of her 
houſe with an infant, newly ſtrangled, about her 
neck; and in her right hand a burning torch, that 
ſhe might that way have burnt down the houle 
over her. Strigel. Comment. in Juſtin. p. 28. 


CH A; Fc: 


Of ſuch as in high Fortunes have been mindful of 
human Frailty. 


IME Lame (who are the Prieſts of the Thibe- 
tenſes) when they prepare to celebrate pray - 

ers, ſummon the people together with the hollow 
whiſpering ſounds of certain pipes, made of the 
bones of dead men: they have allo roſaries, or 
beads, made of them, which they carry always 


about them; and they drink continually out of a 


Kull. Being aſked the reaſon of this ceremony by 
Anthony Andrada, (who firſt found them out) one 
that was the chief among them told him, that 
« They did it, ad fatorum memoriam.” They did 
therefore pipe with the bones of the dead, that thoſe 
ſad whiſpers might warn the people. of the ſwift 
and inviſible approach of death, whoſe muſick 
they termed it. The beads they wore did put 
them in mind of the frail eſtate of their bodies; 


their drinking in a {kull did mortify their affec- 


tions, repreſs pleaſures, and imbitter their taſte, leſt 
they ſhould zeliſh roo much the delights of life: 


and certainly theſe great and excellent perſons here- 


after mentioned, did therefore carry, along with 
them the commemoration of death, as finding it a 
powerful antidote againſt thoſe exceſſcs and devi- 


ations whereunto the nature of man (eſpecially in 
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proſperity) has ſo. notable a proneneſs. Yay 
Flor, Solut. p. 162, | 


1. Maximilianus the Firſt, Emperor of Ger. 


many, for three years (ſome ſay two) cauſed his 
coffin, made of oak, to be carried along with him 
in a waggon before he felt any ſickneſs; and when 
he drew near to his death, he gave orders in his 
laſt will, that they ſhould wrap up his dead body 
in coarſe linen, without any embowelling at all; 
and that they ſhould ſtop his mouth, noſtrils, ears, 
and all open paſſages of his body, with unſlaked 
lime. This was the only embalming he required: 
and that for this purpoſe, that his body might (by 
this eating and conſuming thing) be the ſooner re- 
ſolved into its earth. Lipſ. Monit, I. 2. c. 14. 
P- 339. Parati Hiſt. Prof. Medulla, tom. 2. p. 116. 
2. Saladine, that great Conqueror of the Eaſt, 
after he had taken Jeruſalem, perceiving he drey 
near unto his death, by his laſt will forbad all fu. 
neral pomp ; and commanded that only an old and 
black caſſock, faſtened at the end of a lance, 
ſhould be born before his body; and that a Prieſt, 
going before the people, ſhould ſing aloud theſe 
verſes, as they are remembered by Boccace : 


 Vixi divitiis, regno, tumiduſque tropbæis, 
Sed pannum beu nigrum nil niſi morte tuli. 


ce Great Saladine, the Conqu'ror of the Eaſt, 
Of all the ſtate and glory he poſſeſs'd, 

O frail and tranſitory good! no more 

Hath borne away, than the poor ſhirt he wore.” 


Jovii Elog. p. 30. Sandy's Relat. E a. p. 10). 
Polyd. Virg. Ang. Hiſt. l. 14. p. 25 


3. The Emperor Severus, after many wars, 
growing old, and upon the point of death, called 
for an urn, in which (after the ancient manner) the 
aſhes of their burnt bodies were to be beſtowed; 
and after he had long looked upon it, and held i: 
in his hands, he uttered theſe words: „ Thou, 
ſaid he, „ ſhalt contain that man whom all the 
world was too narrow to confine,” 


Mors ſola fatetur 
Duantula ſint bomiuum corpuſcula. 


« *Tis only death that tells 
How {mall he is that ſwells.” 


Lip/. Monit, J. 2. 6. 14. p. 338. 
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56. Philip, King of Macedon, had a fall; and, 
alter he was riſen, percetving the impreſſion of his 
body upon the ſand, . Good Gods!” ſaid he, 
« what a ſmall parcel of earth will contain us, who 
aſpire to the poſſeſſion of the whole world?“ Lip/. 
Monit. I. 2. c. 14. p. 338 


* 


5. Luther, after he had ſucceſsfully oppoſed the 
Pope, and was admired by all the world as the 1n- 
vincible champion of the true Chriſtian faith, not 
long befort his death, ſent a fair glaſs to Dr, 
Juſtus Jonas, his friend, and therewith the fol- 
lowing verſes : 


Dat vitrum vitro Jong, vitrum ipſe Lutherus, 
Se ſimilem ut fragili noſcat uterque vitro. 


« Luther a glaſs, to Jonas Glaſs, a elaſs doth ſend, 
That both may know ourſelves to be but glaſs, 


my friend.” L 
4 Luth. Collog. Menſal. p. 471. 


6. Antigonus lay fick a long time of a lingering 
diſeaſe, and afterwards, when he was recovered and 
well again, „We have gotten no harm,” ſaid he, 
« by this long ſickneſs; for it hath taught me not 
to be ſo proud, by putting me in mind that I am 
but a mortal man.” And when Hermodorus the 
Poet, in certain poems which he wrote, had ſtyled 
him „ The ſon of the Sun;*”, he, to check that 
unadviſed ſpeech of his, «© He who uſeth to empty 


my cloſe- ſtool, ſaid he, “ knoweth as well as I 


that it is not ſo,” Plut. Moral. I. de Apoth. Reg. 


AP » f PAY 
: . 8 the rich King of Lydia, ſhewed unto 
Solon his vaſt riches, and aſked of him“ Who it 
was that he could eſteem a happier man than he?“ 
Solon told him, „that. Riches were not to be con- 


fided in; and that the ſtate of a man, in this life, 


was ſo tranſitory and hable to alteration and 
change, that no certain judgment could be made 
of the felicity of any man till ſuch time as he came 
to die,” Crœſus thought himſelf contemned and 
deſpiſed by Solon, while he ſpake to him in this 
manner: and being in his great proſperity at that 
time, thought there was little in his ſpeech that 
concerned him : but afterwards being overthrown 
by King Cyrus in a battle, his city of Sardis taken, 
and himſelf made priſoner: when he was bound 
and laid upon a pile of wood, to be publickly 
burnt to death in the ſight of Cyrus and the Per- 
ans, then it was that he began to ſee more dee 

into that conference he heretofore had with Solon, 


And being now ſenſible of the truth of what he hid 
heard, he cried out three times, eO! Solon, S64 
lon, Solon!“ Cyrus admired this exclamation, 
and demanded the reaſon, and what that Solon 
was? Croeſus told him who he was, and what he 
had ſaid to him about the frailty of man, and the 
change of condition he is ſubject to in this life. 
Cyrus, at the hearing of this, like a wiſe Prince, 
began to think, that the height of his own fortune 


could as little excufe him from partaking in this 


viciſſitude as that of Crœſus had done: and there- 
fore, in a juſt ſenſe and apprehenſion of thoſe ſud- 


den turns which fate uſually allots to mankind, he 


pardoned Crceſus, ſet him at liberty, and gave him 
an honourable place about him. Pet. Gregor. de 
Repub, l. 6. c. 3. p. 183. Plut. in Solon. p. 93, 94. 
8. Antiochus at firſt ſtood mute, and after- 
wards burſt into tears, when he ſaw Achæus, the 
ſon of Andromachus, who had married Laodice, 
the daughter of Mithridates, and who alſo was the 
Lord of all that country about the Mountain 
Tavrus, brought before him bound, and lying 
proſtrate upon the earth. , That which gave the 
occaſion to theſe tears of his was, the conſideration 
of the ſuddenneſs of theſe blows which fortune 
gives, and how impoſiible it is to guard ourſelves 
from them, or prevent them. Peolyd. IIig. l. 8. 
P. 527. Pet. Gregor. de Repub. l. 6. c. 3. p. 183. 
9. Seſoſtris was a potent King of Egypt, and 
had ſubdued divers nations; which done, he cauſed 
to be made for him a chariot of gold, and richly 
ſet with ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones : four 
Kings, by his appointment, were yoked together 
herein, that they, inſtead of beafts, might draw 
this conqueror as oft as hit defired to appear in his 
glory, The chariot was thus drawn upon a great 
feſtival, when Seſoſtris obſerved, that one of the 
Kings had his eyes continually fixed upon the 
wheel of the chariot that was next him. He de- 
manding the reaſon thereof; the King told him, 
that, © he did wonder and was amazed at the un- 
ſtable motion of the wheel that rolled up and down, 


fo that one while this and next that part was upper- 


moſt, and the higheſt of all immediately became 
the loweſt.“ King Seſoſtris did ſo conſider of this 
ſaying, and thereby conceived ſuch apprehenſions 
of the frailty and uncertainty of human affairs, that 
he would no more be drawn in that proud man- 
ner. Petr. Gregor. de Repub. l. 6. C. 3. p. 183. 
10. Xerxes {on of Darius, and nephew to Cyrus, 
after five years preparation came againſt the Gre- 
cians (to revenge his father's diſgraccful repulſe, 
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by Miltiades) with ſuch an army that his men and 
cattle dried up whole rivers. He made a bridge 
over the Helleſpont, and looking back on ſuch a 
multitude, conſidering man's mortality, he wept, 
knowing, as he ſaid, „That no one of all thoſe 
ſhould be alive after an hundred years.” Seph. in 
Voc. p. 2092. Camer. Oper. Subifiv. cent. 1. c. 12. 


P. 79, 80. 


E 


Of ſuch as had unuſual good Fortune and Succeſs in 
their Undertakings. © 


EN, in a dream, find themſelves much de- 

lighted with the variety of thoſe images 
which are preſented to their waking fancies ; that 
felicity, and the happineſs which moſt men count 
ſo, and pleaſe their thoughts with, is mere imagi- 
nary than real, more of ſhadow than ſubſtance, and 
hath fo little of ſolidity and-ſtability in it, that it 
may be fitly looked upon as a dream. All about 
us are ſo liable to the blows of fortune, and ſhe be- 
ſtows thoſe blows with ſuch blindneſs and prodi- 
gality, that we eſteem thoſe happy men that have 
felt leaſt of her frowns: in which reſpect, 

1. Lucius Metellus may well paſs for one of 
theſe fortunate perſons, for he was one of the 
Quindecimviri, that is, one of the fifteen men 
appointed for the keeping of the Sibylline oracles, 
and to ſee that ſacrifice and all ceremonial rites 
were duly performed. He was General of the 
Horle ; twice Conſul; chief Pontiff; the firſt that 
ſhewed elephants in his triumph, and a perſon in 
whom all thoſe ten ornaments met, which may be- 
fal a moſt happy citizen in a moſt flouriſhing city; 
for he was a flout warr;or, a good orator, a for- 
tunate leader, performed greater matters being 

erſonally preſent, had aſcended to the greateſt 
{a was very wile, a complete Senator, had 
attained great riches by honeſt means, left many 
children, and was moſt eminent in the moſt cele- 

brious city. Gedw. Rom. Antiq. l. 2. 2. p. 52, 
53. Cabell. Ex. lib. 7. c. 8. p. 409, 410. Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 43. p. 177. 

2. Quintus Metellus, by inceſſant degrees of in- 
dulgent fortune ſrom the day of his birth to that 
of his death, at laſt arrived to the top of a moſt 
happy life, He. was born in a city that was the 
princeſs of the world, and of noble parents; he had 


rare gifts of the mind, and a ſufficiency of bodily 


Of ſuch as had auſual good Fortune and Succeſs. 


ſtrength to undergo labour and travel ; and he haq 
a wife conſpicuous at once for her chaſtity ang 
fruitfulneſs; he had borne the office of a Conſul, 
been General of an army, and had gloriouſly 
triumphed ; he had three ſons of Conſular degree, 
one whereof had been Cenſor, and alſo triumphant, 
and the fourth was a Pretor ; he had three daugh. 
ters beſtowed in marriage, whoſe children he had 
with him. How many births and cradles? how 
many of his deſcendants at man's eſtate ? hoy 
many nuptials ? what honours, governments, and 
what abundant congratulations did he behold in his 
family ? And all this felicity at no time interrupted 
with any funeral, any ſighs, or the leaſt cauſe of 
ſadneſs. The laſt act of his life was-agreeable to 
all the reſt; for having lived to a great age, he ex- 
pired by a gentle and ealy way of death, amongſt 
the kiſſes and embraces of his relations; and when 
dead, was borne upon the ſhoulders of his ſons, and 
ſons-in-law, through che city; and by them 1aid 
upon his funeral fire. Val. Max. I. 7. c. 1. p. 187, 
Sabell. Ex. I. 7. c. 8. P. 409, 410. Plin. Nat. Hi}. 
J. 7. c. 44. p. 178. 
3. The very ſame day that Philip King of 
Macedon had the city of Potidæa ſurrendered u 
to him, there came a meſſenger that brought him 
word of a great victory that Parmenio his General 
had obtained over the Illyrians. Another brought 
him news that his horſe had won the prize and 
victory at the Olympick games. And then came 
a third to acquaint him, that Olympias his Queen 
was delivered of a young Prince, which afterwards 
proved the unconquerable Alexander. Fuft, Hiſt. 
4.41. 
4. It is a rare happineſs of the family of St. 
Lawrence, Barons of Hoath in Ireland, that the 
heirs thereof for four hundred years together have 
always been of age before the death of their“ | 
fathers. Full. Holy War. ; 
5. Polycrates of Samos was a petty King, but 
had ſuch a ſeries of proſperity in all his affairs, 
that he was adviſed by Amaſis King of Egypt, his 
ally, to apply ſome remedy to his over-great for- 
tune; and that he might have ſome occaſion ot 
trouble, exhorted him to caſt away what he molt 
eſteemed, inſuch manner as he ſhould be ſure never 
more to hear of it. He therefore threw into the 
ſea that precious emerald of his which he uſed as 
his ſignet : but not long after it was found 42211 
in the belly of a fiſh that was dreſſed for his table. 
Herodot. l. 2. p. 178. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cel. 
2. c. 57. P. 242. | 
| 6, On? 


6, One Anderſon, a townſman and merchant, 
talking with a friend on Newcaſtle-bridge, and 
fingering his ring, before he was aware, let it 
fall into the river, and was much troubled with 
the loſs thereof, until the ſame was found in a 
fiſh caught in the river, and reſtored unto him. 
Full, Worthies, p. 370. 
It is ſaid of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
that his affairs had ſo good ſucceſs, that he never 
repented him of any thing he did, that he was 
neyer denied any thing he aſked, and that he ne- 
ver commanded any thing wherein he was not 
obeyed. And being aſked by a ſenator (who 
marvelled at theſe things) the reaſon of them, 
« Becauſe,” ſaid he, © I make all my doings con- 
formable to reaſon ; I demand not any thing 
which is not rightful; I command not any thing 
which redoundeth not more to the benefit of the 
commonwealth than mine own profit.” M. Hu- 
rault's Polit. Max. I. 2.c.'1. p. 159, 160. 
8, A marvellous happy accident fell out to a 
rower in a Tyrian veſſel: he was cleanſing the 
deck, when a wave took him on the one ſide, and 
ſtruck him into the ſea, and ſoon after a contrary 
wave hoiſted him up into the ſhip again; and 
the lamentations of his misfortune were mixed 
with congratulations for his ſafety. Val. Max. 
J. 1. c. 8. p. 31. | 
9. L. Sylla might well be ſirnamed the Happy; 
for whereas he had attained the Dictatorſhip with 


thouſand fix hundred knights of Rome, had ſlain 
ten conſuls, proſcribed and exiled ſo many, and 
forbid ſo many others the rights of burial ; yet, 
when he had voluntarily reſigned theDictatorſhip, 
and diveſted himſelf of ſo great a power, all 
Rome beheld him ſecurely walking in the Market- 
place, and no man attempted to revenge upon 
him ſo great miſeries as he had occaſioned to that 
city. Falgo⸗ Ex. I. 4. c. 1. p. 437. 

10. Arnulphus, Duke of Lorrain, when he 
had dropped his ring into the Moſelle, had it 
reſtored to him again from the belly of a fiſh. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 3.1. 1. p. 635. 

11, Matthias, King of Hungary, cauſed his 
money and other things to be ſtamped with the 


rald in her bill; whereof I find this to be the 
reaſon: having upon ſome occaſion laid his ring, 
with an emerald in it, beſide him, a crow came 
and ſnatched it away; the King followed the 
crow, ſhot her wich a piſto} bullet, and thereby 
Nun. XIV. 
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many hazards, and therein had put to death two 


figure of a crow, carrying a ring, with an eme- 
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became again the maſter of his ring. Zuing. 
Theatr. vol. 3. I. 1. p. 605. | 

12. Timotheus, a general of the Athenians, 
had Fortune ſo favourable and propitious to him, 
that in every war he had an caſy and aſſured vic- 
tory, So that his rivals in glory at that time, 
envying his great proſperity, painted Fortune caſt- 
ing cities and towns into his lap as he lay ſleeps 
ing beſide it. Timotheus, once beholding this 
emblem, ſaid, © If I take cities while I fleep, what 
think you ſhall I do when I am awake?” Foh. 
Textor. Officin. l. 2. c. 23. p. 97. | | 

13. Xanthus writes of Alcimus, King of the 
Lydians, that he was a prince of ſingular piety 
and clemency ; and that he not only had an un- 
common proſperity in the matters relating to his 
perſon, but withal, throughout the whole courſe 
of his reign, the Lydians lived in a moſt happy 
tranquillity ; and fo ſecure of peace, that every 
man was void of fear, and without apprehenſions 
of any deſigns againſt them, in the midſt of a 
great abundance of riches, in which they had 
long flouriſhed, Cæl. Rhed. I. 19. c. 29. Pp. 919. 

14. Alexander paſſed the Helleſpont, and came 
to Troy, where he ſacrificed to Pallas, and made 
a libation to the heroes : he alſo poured oil upon 
the rombof Achilles; and, according to the accuſ- 
tomed manner, he with his friends ran round about 
it naked, and placed a crown upon it, pronoun- 
cing of Achilles, that he was a moſt happy and 
fortunate perſon ; for that while he lived he had 
ſo good a friend as Patroclus, and when dead, 


that he had fo famous a publiſher of his actions 


as Homer. Plut. p. 672. in Alexand. 

15. Matilda, or Maud, the Empreſs, had the 
ſame happineſs for which Pherenice 1s admired. 
She was daughter of a king, viz. Henry the Firſt; 
mother of a king, viz. Henry the Second of Eng- 
land ; and wife of a king, viz. Henry the Fourth, 
Emperor of Germany. On her was made this 
epitaph. 

Ortu magna, vire major, ſed maxima prole, 

Hic jacet Henrici filia, nupta, parens. 


: Chet. Hiſt. Collect. cent. 2. p. 32. 


16. Alexander the Great was a happy and a 
fortunate perſon in divers reſpects: he had Philip 
for his father, the nobleſt warrior of his time; and 
he had for his maſter (in his youth) the prince of 
philoſophers, Ariſtotle. Beſides which, Juſtin 
obſerves of him, that he never gave battle to any 

4 enemy, 


hy. * 
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enemy, whom he did not overcome; never laid 
ſiege to any city, which at laſt he did not take; 

r ever came unto any nation, whom he did not 
ſubdue. Fuft. Hift. I. 12. Pp. 151. 

17. Appius, a Roman, was proſcribed by a tri- 
umvirate; this being known unto him, he divid- 
ed his wealth among his ſervants; and with them 
got into a ſhip, intending to ſail into Sicily. In 
his paſſage there aroſe a mighty tempeſt ; where- 
upon his ſervants let him down from the ſhip into 
a little boat, telling him that he ſhould therein 
be ſafeſt from the tempeſt; in the mean time 
away they failed with the ſhip, and all his riches 
therein, The event was, that the ſervants and 
ſhip were caſt away, and Appius, by force of the 
winds, was driven with his little boat unto his 
defired Sicily, where he abode in ſafety. Fulge/. 
Ex. I. 6. c. 11. p. 832. | 


C HAP. LIII. 


Of the Gallantry wherewith ſome Perſons have re- 
ceived Death, or the Sentence of it. 


A S they, who remember they are but ſo- 


journers in their hired lodgings, depart 


thence without any affliction or trouble of mind; 


ſo thoſe who conſider that nature hath lent them 


this tabernacle of the body but for a little time, 
are well contented to remove as ſoon as they re- 
ceive a ſummons. | 

1, Theodorus being threatened with death by 
Lyſimachus, „Speak in this manner,” ſaid he, 
*«« to thy purple minions ; for to Theodorus, it is 
all one, whether he putrefy under ground,. or on 
a crols above it.“ | 

2. Sophoniſba was the Queen of Syphax, the 
Numidian; and he being made a priſoner to the 
Romans, ſhe came and yielded herſelf to Maſſaniſſa, 
and beſought him that ſhe might not be delivered 
into the hands of the Romans. Her youth and 
excellent beauty ſo. commended her ſuit, that he 
forthwith granted it; and to make good his pro- 
miſe, married her himſelf that very day, having 
been contracted, with her before her marriage with 
Syphax. But Scipio, the Roman general, gave him 
to underſtand, that the Romans had title to her 
head, and that ſhe was a miſchievous enemy of 
theirs, and therefore adviſed him not to commit a 
great offence upon a little reaſon. Maſſaniſſa 
bluſhed and wept; and finally, having promiſed 


— 


to be goyerned by Scipio, he departed to his tent; 


where, after he had ſpent ſome time in agony, he 
called to him a ſervant, and tempering a potion for 
Sophoniſba, ſent it her with this meſſage, © That 
gladly he would have had her to live with him as 
his wife; but ſince they who had power to hinder 
him of his deſire would not yield thereto, he-ſent 
her a cup that ſhould preſerve her from. falling 
alive into the hands of the Romans ; willing her 
to remember her birth and eſtate, and accordingly 
to take order for herſelf.” At the receipt of this 
meſſage and preſent, ſhe only ſaid, “ That if her 
huſband had no better preſent for his new wife, 
ſhe muſt accept of this:“ adding, © That ſhe 
might have died more honourably, if ſhe had not 
wedded ſo lately before her funeral ;” and then 
boldly drank off the poiſon. Raleigb's Hit. Wer, 
J. 5. c. 2. 18.Þ. 484. 

3. Calanus, the Indian, was of great fame and 
name for philoſophy, and held in much reverence 
by Alexander the Great: when he had lived ſeventy. 
three years in perfect health, and was now ſeized 
upon by diſeaſe; accounting that he had arrived 
at that term of felicity which both nature and for- 
tune had allotted him, he determined to depart out 
of life; and to that purpoſe deſired of Alexander a 
funeral pile to be erected, and that as ſoon as he 
had aſcended to the top of it, he would appoint 
his guard to ſet fire to it. The King, not able to 
divert him from his purpoſe, commanded the pile 
to be erected: an innumerable multitude of people 
flocked together to behold ſo unuſual a ſpectacle, 
Calanus, as he had ſaid, with a marvellous alacrity 
aſcended the top of the pile, and there laid him 
down, and was conſumed to aſhes. Diod. Sicul. 
„ . 

4. When the Tyrant ſent his meſſenger of death 
to Canius to tell him that he muſt die that day; 
Canius was then playing at cheſs, and therefore 
deſired the meſſenger not to interrupt his play till 
the game was out; which he played in the ſame 
manner, and with as much unconcern as he did 
before the meſſenger came. The game being 
over, he ſubmitted to the ſentence that was paſſed 
upon him. Heyw, Hier. J. 4, p. 233. 6 

5. Queen Anne, the wife of Henry the Eighth, 
when ſhe was led to be beheaded in the Tower, 
called one of the King's privy chamber to her, and 
ſaid unto him, Commend me to the King, and 
tell him, he 1s conſtant in his courſe of adyancing 
me; for, from a private gentlewoman he made me 


a marchioneſs, from a marchioneſs a queen ; and 


now that he hath leſs no higher degree of world 
5 5 „ I ed 


honour for me, he hath made me a martyr,” Bak, 
Chron. p. 408. N 

6. Dr. Fecknam was ſent to the Lady Jane Gray, 
that ſne muſt prepare herſelf to die the next day; 
which meſſage was ſo little diſpleaſing to her, that 
ſhe ſeemed rather to rejoice at it. The Doctor 
being earneſt with her to leave her new religion, 
and to embrace the old, ſhe anſwered, “ That ſhe 
had now no time to think of any thing, but pre- 
paring herſelf to God by prayer.” Fecknam think- 
ing ſhe had ſpoken this, to the end ſhe might have 
ſome longer time of life, obtained of the Queen 
three days longer, and then came and told ſo much 
to the Lady Jane; whereat ſhe ſmiling, ſaid, “ You 
are much deceived if you think I had any deſire 
of longer life; for I aſſure you, ſince the time you 
went from me, my life has been ſo odious to me, 
that I long for nothing ſo much as death; and 
ſince it is the Queen's pleaſure, I am moſt willing 
to undergo it.“ Bak. Chron, p. 458. 
7. Rubrius Flavius being condemned to death 
by Nero, and brought to the block; when the 
executioner ſpoke to him, that he would boldly 
ſtretch out his neck, Ves,“ ſaid he, * and I wiſh 
thou wouldſt as boldly ſtrike off my head.” Hey. 
Hier. J. 4. p. 241. 
8. Ludovicus Corteſius, a rich lawyer at Padua, 
commanded by his laſt will, that no funcral ſnould 
be kept for him, no man ſhould lament; but as 
at a wedding, muſic and minſtrels to be provid- 
ed; and inſtead of black mourners, he ordered that 
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twelve virgins clad in green ſhould carry him to 
the church, His will and teſtament was accord- 


ingly performed, and he was buried in the church 
of St. Sophia. Burt. Melan. part 2. & 3. p. 318. 
Kornman, de Mir, Mort. l. 8. c. 3. p. 2. 

9. Cardinal Brunduſius cauſed this epitaph in 
Rome to be inſcribed upon his tomb, both to 


ſhew his willingneſs to die, and to tax thoſe that 


were loth to depart. 


Exceſſi e vite ærumnis faciliſque, lubenſque, 
Ne pejora inſa morte debincvideam. 


ce With eaſe and freedom I reſign'd this breath, 
Leſt I ſhould longer ſee what's worſe than death 


Bur. Melan. part 3. 3. Pp. 230. 


Io. © The words of dying Plotinus,” ſaith Cæ- 
lius, “ are worthy to be wrote in letters of gold; 
or if there be any thing that is more precious 
than it, inaſmuch as they preſcribe each of us 
what to do in the like caſe, He lay, as I ſaid, 
dying when Euſtachius went to: Puteoli to viſit 
him.” © Hitherto,” ſaid Plotinus, © 1 expected 
thee; and even now I am labouring to return 
that which 1s divine in us, unto that Divinity 
which informs and enlivens the whole univerſe.” 
« And having ſaid theſe words, he gave up the 
ghoſt,” Cæl. Rhod. l. 21. c. 11. p. 977. 
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CONCERNING 


THE VICES OF MANKIND. 


C I. 


'Of Atheiſts, and ſuch as have made no Account of 
Religion: with their Sacrilegious Actions and the 
Puniſhments tbereof. 


, HAT was a worthy law which was made 
by Numa Pompilius amongſt the Romans, 


viz. That men ſhould not ſerve the 
gods in tranſit, as they paſſed by; nor when they 


were in haſte, or were about any other buſineſs : 
but that they ſhould worſhip and pray to them 
when they had time and leiſure, and had ſet all 
other buſineſs apart.” He thought that the gods 
could never be attended upon with reverence and 
devotion enough: whereas, many of thoſe that 
follow, were ſo much of the contrary mind, that 
they would abſtain from no kind of affronts and 
abuſes, both in word and deed, towards them 
whom they eſteemed as their deities ; moſt of thoſe 
have been made as exemplary in their puniſh- 
ments, as they have been preſumptuous in their 


I 


impieties. | 


1. A young Florentine, anno 1527, eſteemed a 


man very brave and valiant in arms, was to fight 
"Sy 4 . 


with another young man, who, becauſe he waz 


E 


K IV. 


melancholy and ſpoke little, was called Forche- 
bene, They went together with a great company 
to the place appointed, which was without the 
port of St. Gal ; whither being come, a friend to 
the former went to him and ſaid, « God give you 
the victory! The proud young man adding blaſ- 
phemy to his temerity, anſwered, «© How ſhall he 
chooſe but give it me? They came to ule their 
weapons, and after many blows given and taken, 
both by the one and the other, Forchebene, as if 
the miniſter and inſtrument of God, gave him a 
thruſt in the mouth with ſuch force, that having 
faſtened his tongue to the pole of his neck (where 
the ſword went through above the length of a 
ſpan), he made him fall down dead, the ſword re- 
maining in his mouth, to the end that the tongue, 
which had ſo grievouſly offended, might, even in 
this world, endure puniſhment for ſo horrible a ſin. 
Lord Remy's Civil Confiderations, c. 59. P. 152. 
2. When Cambyſes, King of Perſia, had con- 
quered Egypt, ſecing the ox that is conſecrated 


to Apis, he ſmote him in the hip, ſo oy - 
| ied + 
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died: the more wicked in this, that what he did 
to that idol beaſt, he did, as he ſuppoſed, to the 
true God, in contempt of all religion. But not 
long after the counterfeit Smerdis rebelling againſt 
him, and having ſeized the greateſt part of Per- 
fia, as Cambyſes was mounting his horſe, with a 
purpoſe to march againſt him, his ſword fell out 
of the ſcabbard, the ſame ſword with which he had 
before ſlain the ox; by this he received a wound 
in his hip in the ſame place wherein he had given 
one to the ox, and of this wound in a ſhort time 
he died. Herodot. I. 3. p. 187. Fulgoſ. Ex. l. 1. 
c. 2. p. 52. 

3. Urracha, the Queen of Arragon, made war 
with her ſon Alphonſus; and when ſhe wanted 
money, ſhe determined to rifle the ſhrine of St. 
Iſidore at Leon in Spain: ſuch as went with her 
feared to touch thoſe treaſures ; ſhe therefore with 
her own hands ſeized upon many things : but as 
ſhe was going out of the temple, ſhe fell down 
dead. So dangerous it is to adventure upon that 
which ourſelves are perſuaded is ſacrilege, though 
it ſhould not be ſo in itſelf. Fulgoſ. Ex. I. I. c. 2. 
57. | kak | 
F 2 the Tyrant of Syracuſe, having 
rifled the temple of Proſerpina in Locris, and 
ſailing thence with a proſperous wind: * See,” ſaid 
he, ſmiling to his friends, *“ what a good voyage 
the gods grant to them that are ſacrilegious.“ 
From Jupiter Olympius he pulled off a garment 


of gold of great weight, which Hiero King of 


Syracuſe, had dedicated out of the ſpoils of the 
Carthaginians: and inſtead thereof cauſed a wool- 
len one to be put upon him, ſaying, That a gar- 
ment of gold was too heavy in ſummer, and too 
cold in winter, but a woollen one was convenient 
for both ſeaſons.” He cauſed the golden beard 
of Eſculapius at Epidaurus to be taken off, 
ſaying, „It was not fit that he ſhould have a 
beard, when his father Apollo was beardleſs.” 
He took out of the Temples alſo the tables 
of gold and filver ; and thereon being wrote (ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of Greece), “That theſe 
were the goods of the gods ;” he ſaid, © He would 
make uſe of their goodneſs.” Alſo the golden 
goblets and crowns, which the ſtatues held out in 


their hands, he took from thence ; ſaying, ©* He- 


did but receive what was given; and that it was 
great folly to refuſe what was proffered from their 

hands to whom we pray that we may receive.” 
Val. Max. J. 1. c. 1. p. 7, 8. Dinoth. Memorab. 


l. 8. p. 576. 
No. 14. 


5. Heliogabalus would needs be married to one 
of the Veſtal Virgins. He cauſed the perpetual 
fire, which was ever preſerved burning in honour 
of Veſta, to be put out : and, as one that intended 
to wage war with the gods, he violated indifferently 
all the rites and ceremonies of religion in Rome ; 
by which impiety he ſo provoked gods and men 
againſt him, that he was aſſaulted and ſlain by his 
own ſoldiers. Lamprid. Herod. Dinot. Mem. l. 8. 
P. 577. Fulg. Ex. J. 1. c. 2. p. 47. a 

6. Alphonſus, the tenth King of Spain, would 
uſually blame Providence, and ſay, * That had he 
been preſent with Almighty God in the creation 
of the world, many things ſhould have been better 
ordered and diſpoſed than they were.” But let it 
be obſerved, that he was thruſt out of his kingdom, 
made a private man, died in infamy, and hated by 
all men. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 4. P. 4% 

7. Julianus, at firſt, feigned himſelf to be a 


Chriſtian, and (as ſome ſay) was entered into 


orders for a Deacon: from a worſhipper of Chriſt, 
he afterwards turned a great perſecutor and mocker 
of the Chriſtians, and Chriſtianity itſelf : in con- 
tempt of which, he permitted the Jews to re-edify 
their Temple, which had been ruined under Titus; 
and the care of that affair was committed to An- 
tiochenus Philippus: but the divine power ſhewed 


forth itſelf to the terror of men; for fo ſoon as 


they had laid the ſtones in the foundation of it, 
the earth began to make a horrid noiſe, and ex- 
ceedingly trembled ; it caſt out the foundation of 
the wall, ſent forth a flame that ſlew the work- 
men, and conſumed all the tools and inſtruments 


that were there, as well iron as other. This occa- 
ſioned the work to be laid aſide. The next night 


there were divers croſſes found upon the garments 
of many men, and thoſe in ſuch manner ſet on, 
that they could not be waſhed, or any way got 
out thence. At laſt this Julianus, waging war 
with the Perſians, by an unknown hand he re- 
ceived a deadly wound betwixt his ribs: when 


filling his hands with his own blood, and throwing 


it up towards heaven, he brake out into theſe 
words: © Satisfy thy malice, O Galilean ! (fo he 
called Chriſt) for I acknowledge I am overcome 
by thee.” Fulg. Ex. I. 1. c. 2. p. 53, 54. 1d. 1. 1. 
c. 6. P. 170, 171. 

8. Pope Leo the Tenth, admiring the huge maſs 
of money, which, by his indulgences, he had 
raked together, ſaid (molt atheiſtically) to Cardi- 
nal Bembus, Vide quantum hec Fabula de Chriſta 
nobis profuit ; © See what a deal of wealth we have 
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gotten by this fable of Chriſt.” And when he lay 
upon his death- bed, the ſame Cardinal rehearſing 


a text of Scripture to comfort him, his reply 


was, Apage has nugas de Chriſto : © Away with theſe 
3 concerning Chriſt,” Clark's Mir. c. 88. 
p. 386. OSS | 

9. Nero the Emperor ſpoiled temples and altars, 
withouc any difference, and thereby ſhewed that 
religion was not only deſpiſed, but alſo hated by 
him. Nor did he ſpare that Syrian Goddeſs which 
he worſhipped, but ſprinkled the face of her with 
urine: by theſe, and the like means, he became 
hated both of God and men, fo that the people of 
Rome revolted from him, whereby he was com- 
pelled to a fearful and miſerable flight; and fear- 
ing they would inflict on him torments worſe than 
death, he laid violent hands upon himſelf. Fulg. 
Ex. I. 1. c. 2. p. 46. 
10. Antoninus Commodus had not only abuſed 
himſelf divers other ways, but even in. the midſt 
of the ſolemnities of religion he could not abſtain 
from impiety. When he ſacrificed to Iſis, with 
the image of that Goddeſs (which himſelf carried) 
he beat the heads of the Prieſts, and forced them 
ſo to pelt one another with pine-nuts (which, 
according to the rites of their religion, they car- 
ried in their hands), that ſome of them died by 
it. By theſe, and other wicked acts of his, he 
was grown into that hatred, that he loſt his life 
as he lay in his bed; ſlain by ſuch as were about 


him, to the great joy of the people of Rome. 


His body, after it had ſome time lain unburied, 
was caſt into the Tyber. Fulp. Ex. I. 1. c. 2. P. 46. 

11. A Cardinal with great pomp making his 
entrance into the city of Paris, when the people 


were more than ordinarily earneſt with him for his 


fatherly benediction, Quandoguidem (ſaith he) hic 
Populus vult decipi, decipialur in nomine Diaboli. 
« Since theſe people will be fgol'd, let them be 
fool'd in the Devil's name.” Clark's Mir. c. 88. 
P. 891. | 

12. John, King of England, having been a 
little before reconciled to the Pope, and then re- 
ceiving an overthrow in France, in great anger 
cried out, that“ nothing had proſpered with him 
ſince the time he was reconciled to God and the 


Pope.“ Being alſo, on a time of hunting, at the 


opening of a fat buck, See,“ ſaid he, © how the 


deer hath proſpered, and how fat he is, and yet 1 


dare ſay he hath never heard maſs,” He is re- 
ported, in ſome diſtreſs, to have ſent Thomas 
Hardington, and Ralph Fitz-Nichols, Knights, on 


an embaſſy to Miramumalim, King of Africk and 
Morocco, with offer of his kingdom to him, upon 
condition he would come and aid him; and that, 
if he prevailed, he would himſelf become a Ma. 
hometan, and renounce his Chriſtian faith. The 
end cf him was, that he was poiſoned by a Monk 
at Swinſtead Abbey in Lincolnſhire. Bak. Chron, 
Pp. 107. Stowe's Annals, p. 175. | 

13. Theophylact, ſon of the Emperor, by the 
abſolute power of his father was ſciſed of the pa- 
triarchate of Conſtantinople; he then became x 
merchant of horſes, which he ſo violently affected, 
that beſides the prodigious race of two thouſand, 
which he ordinarily bred, he ſometimes left the 
altar, where he ſacrificed to the living God, to 
haſten to ſee-ſome mare of his that had foaled in 
the ſtable. Cauſ. Hol. Court, tom. 2. & 2. Pp. 108. 

14. Leo the Fourth, Emperor of Conſtantino— 
ple, in ſhe w of jeſt (as another Dionyſius) took of 
the crown from the head of St. Sophie, which had 
been made by former Princes in honour of her, not 
without vaſt expences; and afterwards wore it 
upon his own head, But his impiety paſſed not 
without its puniſhment : for, inſtead of gems, 
carbuncles and envenomed pultules broke out on 
every part of his head; ſo that he was conſtrained 
thereby to lay aſide his crown, and allo to depart 
the world. Fulg. Ex. I. 1. c. 2. p. 55. 

15. Paulus Græcus had revolted from Bamba, 
King of the Goths, uſurped the title of the King 
of Spain, and, beſides divers other evil actions 
of his, had taken out of a temple, in the city of 
Gerunda, a crown, which the devout King Bamba 
had conſecrated to St. Fœlix. Not Jong after he 
was duly rewarded for it: for he was taken by 


Bamba, againit whom he had rebelled ; he was 


brought from Nemauſis, a city in France, to Lo- 
ledo in Spain, crowned with a diadem of pitch; 
his eyes put out; riding upon a camel, with his 
face turned -towards the tail; and followed all 
along with the reproaches and deriſion of all that 
beheld him. Fulg. Ex. l. 1. c. 2. p. 55. 

16. M. Craſſus, the Roman General, going upon 
a military expedition into Parihia, as he paſſed 
through Judea, his covetouſneſs put him upon the 
thoughts of ſacrilege ; ſo that he rifled the Tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem of the treaſures that were laid up 
in it: but divine vengeance had him in chace for 
it; for not long after, he was overcome in battle 
by the Parthians, where he loſt both his fame and 
life, and ſon, together with his ill-gotten goods; 


and being found by his enemics when dead, had 
| moiten 
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molten gold poured into his mouth to upbraid his 
covetoulneſs. Fulg. Ex. I. I. c. 2. p. 51, 52. 
17. Mahomet the Second being repulſed by the 


inhabitants of Scodra, in a furious aſſault he had 


made upon that city, wiſhed that he had never 
heard of the name of Scodra; and, in his choler 
and frantic rage, molt horridly blaſphemed againſt 
God; and impiouſly ſaid, © That it was enough 
for God to take care of heavenly things, and not 
to croſs him in his worldly actions.“ He*kept no 
promiſe further than for his advantage, and took 
all occaſions to ſatisfy his luſt, Knowle's Turk, 
Hiſt. p. 423. Burt. Mel. part 3. & 4. P. 615. 

18. Philomelus, Onomarchus, and Phaillus, had 
ſpoiled the Temple of Delphos, and had their 
puniſhment divinely allotted to them. For whereas 
the ordained - puniſhment of ſacrilegious perſons 
was this; that they ſhould die by being thrown 
head-long from ſome high place, or by being 
choaked in the water, or burnt to aſhes in the 
fire: not long after this plunder of theirs, one of 
them was burat alive, another drowned, and the 
third was thrown headlong from an high and 
ſteep place; ſo that, by theſe kinds of death, they 
ſuffered according to that law which, amonglt the 
Grecians, was made againſt ſacrilege. Fulg. Ex. 
I. I. c. 2. Pp. 52. | 

19. Agathocles, without any provocation, came 
upon the Liparenſes with a fleet, and exacted of 
them fifty talents of ſilver. The Liparenſes de- 


fired a further time for the payment of ſome part 


of the money, ſaying, © They could not at preſent 
furniſh ſo great a ſum, unleſs they ſhould make 
bold with ſuch gifts as had been devoted to the 
gods, and which they had never uſed to abuſe.” 
Agathocles forced them to pay all down forthwith, 
though 7 of the money was inſcribed with the 
names o 

it, he ſet ſail from them: but a mighty wind and 
ſtorm aroſe, whereby the ten ſhips that carried the 
money were all daſhed in pieces» Whereupon it 
was ſaid, that ZEolus (the god of the winds) had 
taken immediate revenge upon him, and that 


Vulcan remitted his to his death; for Agathocles 


was afterwards burnt alive in his own country, 
Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. I. 20. p. 689. 


20. Cambyſes ſent fifty thouſand ſoldiers to 


pull down the Temple of Jupiter Ammon; but all 
that number, having taken their repaſt betwixt 
Oaſis and the Ammonians, before they came to 
the place, periſhed under the vaſt heaps of ſand 


that the wind blew upon them; ſo that not ſo 


fa, was a perfect Atheiſt. 
A neas Sylvius) at Uratiſlavia; and was fo mad, 


Xolus and Vulcan: ſo having received 


much as. one of them eſcaped: and the news of 
their calamity was only made known by the neigh- 
bouring nations. Sabell. Ex. I. 4. c. 3. Pp. 188. 
21. Bulco Opilienſis, ſome time Duke of Sile- 
e He lived (faith 


that he believed neither heaven nor hell, or that 
the ſoul was immortal; but married wives, and 
ſent them away as he thought good; did murder 
and miſchief, and whatſoever he himſelf took plea- 
lure to do. Burt. Mel. part 3. § 4. P. 615. 

22. Frederick, the Emperor, is reported to 
have ſaid, “That there were three principal im- 
poſtors, Moſes, Chriſt, and Mahomet ; who, that 


they might rule the world, had ſeduced all thoſe 


that lived in their times.” And Henry, the Land- 


grave of Heſſe, heard him. ſpeak it, «That if 


the Princes of the Empire would adhere to his in- 


ſtitutions, he would ordain and ſet forth another 


and better way both for faith and manners.” Burt. 


Hel. part 3. & 4. Pp. 619. 


23. There was a man living in the town of 
Bedford, of a quick wit, a bold ſpirit, and a fluent 
tongue, but of a looſe and debauched behaviour, 
who, in my hearing,“ ſays the author of this re- 
lation, “ affirmed, that he did not believe there 
was either God or Devil, heaven or hell. Not 
long after he was apprehended, and, for a noto- 


rious crime, condemned to be hanged. The day 


before his execution I went to him,” ſays my au- 
thor, “on purpoſe to know if the thoughts of ap- 
proaching certain death had made any alteration 
in his former atheiſtical principles. And being 
admitted to him, I found he was now quite of 
another mind; for with many tears he bewailed his 
former deluſions, and told me, That a priſon, 
and the ſerious thoughts of death, had opened the 
eyes of his underſtanding; and that when he for- 
merly told me there was no God, yet he did not 
then heartily believe what he ſaid : but that he, 
being of a lewd and wicked lite, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to blind his conſcience, and ourbrave the 
world, with a pretence that it was his principle, 
and that he was aſſured of what he ſaid, of which 
he now heartily repented.” Athen. Oracle. 

24. Mahomet. Effendi, a man well (killed in the 
Oriental learning, molt impudently, in all places 
where he came, inveighed bitterly againſt the being 


of God; and one of his principal arguments to 


uphold this blaſphemous principle, was, “ Thar 


if there was a God, and he ſo wiſe and omnipotent 


as his prieſts declared him to be, he would never 
| | iluffer 
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ſuffer him to live, that was the greateſt enemy and 
reproacher of a Deity in the world, but would 
ſtrike him dead with thunder, or, by fome other 
dreadful puniſhment, make him an example to 
others,” He was at length condemned to die; but 
might have ſaved his life, by acknowledging his 
error, and promiſing a reformation : but he rather 
choſe to die a martyr for his wicked principle, and 
ſo was executed. Ricaut. Turk. Hiſt. 


C H. A P. II. 


Of ſuch as were exceeding hopeful in Youth ; but 
afterwards altered for the worſe. 


* HERE is nothing,” ſaith Montaigne, 

* more lovely to behold than the French 
children : but for the moſt part they deceive the 
hope that was formed of them ; for when they once 


become men, there is little excellency in them.. 


As many a bright and fair, morning has been fol- 
lowed with dark and black clouds before ſun-ſet, 
ſo not a few have outlived their own virtues, and 
utterly fruſtrated the good hopes that were con- 
ccived of them. | : | 

I. Dionyſius the Younger, the Tyrant of Sicily, 
upon the death of his father, ſhewed himſelf ex- 
ceeding merciful, and of a princely liberality : 
he ſet at liberty three thouſand perſons that were 
under reſtraint for debt, making ſatisfaction to 
the creditors himſelf. He remitted his ordinary 
tributes for the ſpace of three years; and did 
ſeveral other things, whereby he gained the favour 
and univerſal applauſe of the people. But having 
once eſtabliſhed himſelf in the government, he re- 
aſſumed that diſpoſition, which, as it appears, he 
had only laid aſide for a time. He cauſed his 
uncles to be put to death, whom he was awed by, 
or ſtood in fear of ; he ſlew his own brethren, that 
he might have no rival in the ſovereignty ; and 
ſoon after, he raged againſt all ſorts of people 
with a promiſcuous cruelty, in ſuch manner, that 
he deſerved to be called not ſo much the Tyrant, as 


tyranny itſelf. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 6. p. 227. Petr. 


"Greg. de Repub. I. 8. c. 1. p. 318. 

2. Philip, the laſt King of the Macedonians 
but one, and who made war upon the Romans, 
was (as Polybius ſaith of him, who ſaw and knew 
him) a Prince adorned with moſt of the- perfections 
both of body and mind. He had a comely viſage, 

a ſtraight and proper body, a ready eloquence, a 


3 


ſtrong memory, comprehenſive wit, a facetious in- 
genuity in his ſpeeches and replies, accompanied 
with a royal gravity and majeſty: he was well ſkilled 
in matters of peace and war; he had a great ſpirit 
and a liberal mind; and in a word, he was a King 
of that promiſing and a fair hope, as ſcarcely had 
Macedon, or Greece itſelf, ſeen his like. But be- 
hold, in a moment all this noble building was over- 
turned : whether by the fault of fortune, that was 
adverſe to him in his diſpute with the Romans, 
broke his ſpirit and E and wheeled him back 
from his determined courſe unto glory; or whether 
it was by the fault of informers, or his own, who 
gave too eaſy and inconſiderate an ear to them; 
however it came to paſs, he laid aſide the better ſort 
of men, poiſoned ſome, and flew others, not ſparing 
his own blood at length, for he put to death his 
own ſon Demetrius. To conclude, that Philip, 
concerning whom there were ſuch goodly hopes, 
and in the beginning of whoſe reign there had 
been ſuch happy and auſpicious diſcoveries, de- 
clined unto all kind of evil, and proved a bad 
Prince, hated, and unfortunate. Polyb. Hit. J. 4. 
pP. 339. Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. c. 6. p. 227. 

3. Herod, King of Judea, in the ſix firſt years 
of his reign, was as gallant, mild, and magnificent 
a Prince as any other whatſoever; but during the 
reſt of his rule, which was one-and-thirty years, 
he was fierce and cruel, both to others and to his 
own friends and family, to that degree, that at one 
time he cauſed ſeventy Senators of the royal blood 
to be put to death; he ſlew his wife and three of 
his own ſons ; and at the laſt, when he ſaw that he 
himſelf was at the point to die, he ſent for all the 
nobles from every part of Judea, upon the pretence 
of ſome weighty occaſion: and when they were 
come, he moſt earneſtly deſired of his friends, that 
being incloſed in the cirque by the ſoldiers, they 
ſhould every man be ſlain, not for any crime they 
were guilty of, but, as he ſaid, © That when he 
was dead, there might be a real, juſt, and univer- 
ſal grief at his funeral, when there ſhould be no 
family exempt from this calamity.” Lip/. Moni. 
J. 2. c. 6. p. 228. | 

4. Tiberius the Roman Emperor ſhewed him- 
ſelf a good Prince, all the while that Germanicus 
and Druſus were alive: he ſeemed to have a m- 
ture of virtue and vice while his mother was in 
being, but afterwards he broke out into all kind of 

infamous and execrable actions, proceeding in his 
villanies to ſuch a height, that at ſome times, 


through the torment of his own conſcience, he 4 
| | on 
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only repented of what he had done, but profeſſed 
he was weary of his life, Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 6. 
229. | 
l 55 Nero, Emperor of Rome, at his firſt comin 
to the throne, was a mirrour of Princes, as he 
was afterwards of monſters. The Emperor Trajan 
gave this eulogium of him; © That the beſt of 
Princes came far ſhort of the firſt five years of 
Nero; but he ſoon outlived his own innocency ; 
for he poiſoned his brother ; forced his maiter Se- 
neca to bleed to death; ripped-up the belly of his 
mother ; ſet the city of Rome on fire, while he 
himſelf, on the top of a Tower, ſung and played 
the burning of Troy ; and indeed abſtained from 
no kind of exceſs in vice and wickedneſs, till hay- 
ing made the world weary of him, he was forced to 
become his own executioner. Pezel. Mellific. 
tom. 2. p. 155. Cel. Antiq. Le.1. 1 I. c. 12. p. 496. 
Lipſ. Monit, J. 2. c. b. P. 229. Petr, Greg. de Repub. 
I. 8. c. 1. 3. . 31). | 

6. C. Caligula, though very young, governed 
the Empire the firſt and ſecond year of his reign 
with moſt noble directions, behaving himſelf moſt 
graciouſly. towards all men, whereby he obtained 
the love and good-liking of the Romans, and the 
favour of his other ſubjects: but, in proceſs of time, 
the greatneſs of his eſtate made him ſo forgetful of 
himſelf, as to decline to all manner of vice, to ſur- 
paſs the limits of human condition, and to chal- 
lenge to himſelf the title of divinity, whereby he 
governed all things in contempt of God. Fo/eph. 
dntig. I. 18. c. 9. p. 479, 480. Petr. Greg. de Repub. 
. 8. c. 1. § 2. p. 317. 

7. Heraclius, the Eaſtern Emperor, in his old 
age, did much degenerate from the virtues of his 
youth: for in his firſt years his government was 
laudable, happy and fortunate; afterwards he fell 
to the practice of forbidden acts, dealing with 
ſoothſayers and magicians; he fell alſo into the 
hereſy of the Monothelites; and made an inceſtu- 
ous marriage with Martina, the daughter of his 
brother; after which his fortune changed, the 


oriental Empire began to decline, and he loſt all 


Alia. Imperial Hiſt. p. 471. Pezel. Meliific. tom. 2. 
P. 342. 

8. Baſſianus Caraccalla was ſo courteous and 
pleaſant, and obſequious (in his childhood) to his 
parents, his friends, and indeed unto all the peo- 
ple, that every man was the admirer of his piety, 
meeknels, and good nature: but advancing further 


to years, he was ſo changed in his manners and 
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behaviour, and was of ſo cruel and bloody a diſpo- 


ſition, that many could ſcarcely believe it was the 
ſame perſon whom they had known in his child- 


hood. Pezel. Mell. Hift. tom. 2. p. 207. 
9. Boſchier, in his penitential ſermons, relates of 
a Friar that always dined on a net, till he had ob- 
tained the Popedom, when he bad them take the 
net away, ſecing the fiſh was taken. Another in 
his younger time, and mean eſtate, lived only upon 
bread and water, ſaying, that Aqua & panis vita 
carnis ; but being afterwards advanced, he changed 
his diet, -and then ſaid, Aqua & panis vita canis. 
A third there was, that being low, preached ex- 


ceedingly againſt the pride, vices, and ſins of men in 
place and power; but being afterwards raiſed to- 
preferment, he changed his note: and to one that 


admired at it, he replied by prophaning the Scrip- 


ture, © When J was a child, I ſpake as a child.“ 


Chetwind's Hiſt. Collect. cent. 1. p. 9. 


10. Lucullus was as ſufficient a warrior in all 
kind of ſervice as almoſt any of the Roman Cap- 


tains, and ſo long as he was in action, he main- 


tained his wit and underſtanding entire: but after 


he had once given up himſelf to an idle life, and 
ſat mewed up (as it were) like an houſe- bird 
at home, and meddled no more in the affairs of 
the Commonwealth, he became verydull, blockith 
and ſtupid, much like to ſca- ſpunges after a long 


calm, when the ſalt water doth not daſh upon them 
and drench them: ſo that afterwards this Lucullus 


committed his- old age to be dieted, cured and 
ordered by Caliſthenes, one of his freed-men, by 
whom it was thought he was medicined by drinks, 
and bewitched with othercharms and ſorceries, un- 
til ſuch time as his brother Marcus removed this 
fervitor from about him, and took upon himſelf the 
government and diſpoſition of his perſon, during 


the remainder of his life, which was not long. 


Plut. Mor. p. 394. 

11. Maxentivs, the ſon of Maximianus, having 
ſeized upon Rome, and driven out from thence 
Severus, the ſon of Galerius Auguſtus, ſhewed 


himſelf equal and merciful to all men, inſomuch 
as that he recommended the Chriſtians ,;unto 
the care of the Governors of his provinces ;. 


but no ſooner had he firengthened himſelf with 


wealth, and quieted Italy, bur he turned tyrant, 


a cruel perſecutor of the Chriſtians, and left no 


ſort of impiety, intemperance, or villany, un- 


practiſed by him. Petr. Greg. de Repub. l. 8. c. 1. 
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CH AP: III. 


Of the rigorous Severity of ſome Parents to their 
Children ; and how unnatural others have ſhewed 
themſelves towards them. 


TFT VERY thing is carried on by a natural in- 

*, ſtint to the preſervation of itſelf in its own 
being; and by the ſame law of nature, even the 
moſt brutiſh among the brutes themſelves, may be 
obſerved to retain a ſpecial kind of indulgence 
and tenderneſs towards their offspring. The mon- 
ſters of the ſea give ſuck to their young ones: but 
the extraordinary ſeverities of ſome parents to 
their children may aſſure us, that there are greater 
monſters upon the land than are to be found at the 
bottom of the deep; and if ſome of theſe may 
extenuate their inhumanities by I know not what 
virtuous pretences, yet the barbarities of the reſt 


muſt be wholly imputable to their ſavage nature 


and cruel diſpoſition. | | 

1. There was a peaſant, a Mardonian by na- 
tion, named Rachoſes, who being the father of 
ſeven ſons, perceived the youngeſt of them played 
the little libertine, and unbridled colt. He endea- 
voured to cure him with fair words and reaſons : 
but finding him to reje& all manner of good 
counſel, he bound his hands behind him, carried 
him before a Magiſtrate, accuſed him, and required 
he might be proſecuted as a delinquent againſt na- 
ture. The Judge, who would not increaſe the 
diſcontent of this incenſed father, nor hazard the 
life of this young man, ſent them both to the 
King, which at that time was Artaxerxes. The 
father went thither, reſolved to ſcek his ſon's death; 
where, pleading before the King with much fer- 
vour and forcible reaſons, Artaxerxes ſtood amazed 
at his courage. But how can you, my friend,” 


(ſaid he) © endure to ſee your ſon die before your 


face?” He being a gardener by trade,“ As will- 
ingly, (ſaid he) © as I would pull away leaves from 
a rank lettuce, and not hurt the root.” The 
King threatened the ſon with death, if his carriage 
was not better; and perceiving the old man's zeal 
to juſtice, of a Gardener made him a Judge. 
Ca ſ. Hol. Cour. tom. 1. 1. 3. P. 112. Alian. Var. 
Hiſt. I. 1. c. 34. P. 30. Lonicer. Theatr, p. 291. 


2. The following ſingular matter was diſcover- 


ed at Rome, May 21, 1788, which gave occafion 
to a variety of conjectures on education. A man 
who followed the buſineſs of a fieve-maker, a Gri- 


ſon by nation, having loſt his wife, by whom 


he had a daughter aged two years, he retired 
to the upper ſtory of a ſmall houſe, where he ſhut 


the poor innocent in a little garret, leaving open 
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ner ſhe paſſed more than ten years. 


Holy Ghoſt, where two days after he called a ſet- 


ſhe ſaw the man, ſhe ſet up a crying and mewing 


man in her but her figure.---Having cleanſed and 


bine, and being refuſed by him, ſtirred up all the 


vere charge, that he ſhould not fight till his mu 


to it only one ſmall window, through which he 
gave the child food, without ever ſpeaking to 
her, or giving her any inſtruction. In this man- 
The man 
then falling ill, was carried to the hoſpital of the 


vant to him, and begged him to carry ſomething 
to eat to his daughter, deſcribing to him the place 
where ſhe was ſhut up. The man went to the 
houſe with the victuals, where, after fearching all 
over it, he happened to find her before the win. 
dow, on which he called her, in order to ſee whe. 
ther it was ſhe or not. He now ſaw advance to. 
wards him a ſavage figure, in a dirty ſhift, all in 
tatters, her hair thin and ſtanding on end, and 
the nails of her hands and feet very long. When 


like a fierce wild cat, then fell a running and 
beating the wall. The ſervant, aſtoniſhed at the 
adventure, and ſeeing nothing but ſtraw and fifth 
about the entrance, threw the victuals into this 
confined place, and withdrew. He then went d- 
rectly to the prieſt of the pariſh, who, accompa- 
nied by ſome other perſons, repaired to the hou, 
where they forced open the garret door, which 
was nailed up, took out the girl, who was de- 
prived of the uſe of ſpeech, and had nothing hu- 


cloathed her, the prieſt put her under the care of a 
good lady, where, by order of government, they 
are now endeavouring to inſtruct her, and to make 
her ſpeak, if poſſible. Her father died a few days 
after in the hoſpital. Star and Even. Adv. Ne. 45. 

3. Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, had fifty ſons by 
his ſeveral concubines. One, called Darius, he had 
made king in his own life-time, contrary to the 
cuſtom of the nation ; who, having ſolicited his 
father to give him Aſpaſia, his beautiful concu- 


reſt of his brothers to join with him in a conſpi- 
racy againſt the old King. It was not carried on 
ſo privately, but that the deſign came to the ear of 
Artaxerxes; who was ſo incenſed thereat, that caſt- 
ing off all humanity, as well as paternal affection, 
he cauſed them all at once to be put to death; by 
his own hand bringing deſolation into his houſe, 
but lately repleniſhed by ſo numerous an offspring: 
Sabellic. Exempl. I. 3. c. 3. p. 132. 

4. Epaminondas, the Theban, being General 
againſt the Lacedemonians, it fell out that he was 
called to Thebes, upon the election of Magiſtrates. 
At his departure he commits the care and gover!- 
ment of the army to his ſcn Steſimbrotus, with a ſe- 


The Lacedemonians, that they might allure him 
to a battle, reproached him with diſhonour and 
cowardice: he, impatient of theſe charges, contrary 
to the commands of his father, deſcends to the 
battle, wherein he obtained a ſignal victory. The 
father, returning to the camp, adorns the head of 
his ſon with a crown of triumph; and afterwards 
cauſes the executioner to take it off his ſhoulders, 
as a violator of military diſcipline. Plut. in Pa- 
ral. p. 910. Fulg. J. 2. c. 2. p. 243. Lonicer. 
Tbeatr. p. 290. Dinoth. l. 3. p. 154. 


5. A. Manlius Torquatus, in the Gallic war, 
commanded his own ſon, by a ſevere ſentence, to 
be put to death for engaging with the enemy con- 
trary to his orders, though the Romans came off 
with the victory. Val. Max. Oraſii Hiſt. I. 3. c. . 
p. 82. Liv. Decad. 1.1.8. 

6. Conſtantius the Second, called Copronymus, 
was agreatenemy to images, and commanded them 
all to be thrown down, contrary to the liking of his 
mother Irene; who not only maintained them with 
violence, but alſo cauſed them to be confirmed by 
a council held at Nice, a city in Bithynia, becauſe 
that at Conſtantinople the people were reſolute to 
withſtand them. Hence grew an execrable tra- 
gedy in the imperial court. Irene, ſeeing her ſon 
reſolved againſt her defence of images, was ſo 
very much enraged, that having cauſed him to 
be ſeized upon in his chamber, ſhe ordered his eyes 
to be put out; ſo that he died with grief, and ſhe 
uſurped the empire. DeSerres Gen. Hiſt. of France, 
p. 49 Inper. Hiſt. p. 529. | 

7. A. Fulvius, a perſon of the Senatorial order, 
had a ſon, conſpicuous amongſt thoſe of his age 
for wit, learning and beauty: but when he under- 
ſtood that, prevailed upon with evil counſel, he 
was gone with a purpoſe to join himſelf with the 
army of Catiline; he ſent after him in the midſt 
of his journey, fetched him back, and cauſed him 
to be put to death : having firſt angrily told him, 
“That he had not begotten him for Catiline 
againſt his country, but for his country againſt 
Catiline.“ 
liberty, till the fury of that civil war was over; 
but that would have made him the inſtance of a 
cautious parent, whereas this is the example of a 
ſevere one. Val. Max. I. 5. c. 8. p. 154. 

8. Titus and Valerius, the two ſons of L. Bru- 
tus (after the expulſion of Tarquinius) had con- 
ſpired with others to reſtore him, though by the 
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He might have reſtrained him of his 


death of the Conſuls. The conſpiracy being de- 
tected by Vindicius a ſervant; they, with the 
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reſt, were brought before the Tribunal- of the 
Conſuls, whereof Brutus their father was one: 
and when they were accuſed, and their own let- 
ters produced againſt them, Brutus calling both 
his ſons by their names: “ Well,” ſaid he, © what 
anſwer make you to theſe crimes you are accuſed 
of?“ When he had thrice aſked them, and they 
remained ſilent; turning his face to the Lictors, 
© The reſt is now,” ſaid he, “ to be performed by 
you:“ they ſtraight catch hold of the young men, 
pull off their gowns, and binding their hands be- 
hind their backs, ſcourged them with rods. When 
others turned away their eyes, as not able to en- 
dure that ſpectacle, Brutus alone never turned 
away his head, nor did any pity change the wonted 
auſterity and ſeverity of his countenance: but 
looking frowningly upon his ſons in the midſt of 
their puniſhments, he ſo remained till he had ſeen 
the axe ſever their heads from their ſhoulders, as 
they lay ſtretched out upon the ground ; then 
leaving the reſt to the doom of his colleague, he 
roſe up and departed. Plut. Paral. in Poplicold, 
P. 99. Sabellic. Exempl. I. 1. c. 5. P. 351. 

9. King Herod, after his enquiry about the 
time of the birth of the new King of the Jews, 
which the wiſe men of his nation ſaid was then 


born; cauſed a number of innocent infants in 


Bethlehem, and the coaſts thereof, to be ſlain; 
and amongſt the reſt a young ſon of his own. 
Auguſtus Cæſar being certified of this at Rome, 


ſaid, © It was better to be Herod's pig than his 


ſon.” This he ſaid in alluſion to the cuſtom of the 
Jews, who killed no hogs, as not being permitted 
to eat any ſwines fleſh. Fitzh. of Rel. & Pol. par. 1. 
c. 8. P. 70. | 

10. The dukedom of Alſatia was heretofore 


divided amongſt ſeveral Counts. So many rulers 


did occaſion great preſſures upon the ſubjects; 
and eſpecially one of theſe Counts, called Adolph, 
was more grievous than any of the reſt: Hard- 
vicus therefore, one of the Nobles, conſpired 
againſt him, enters his caſtle and chamber by 


night, and adviſed him to yield himſelf : but he. 


refuſed, and fought it out, cill ſuch time as he 
was killed by the conſpirator. There was then 
with the Count one of Hardivicus's own ſons, who 
waited upon him; him alſo Hardivicus did kill at 
that time with his own hands: and this he did, as 
he ſaid, © That' none might ſuſpe& his ſon, as 
being privy to the treaſon intended againſt his 
maſter.” Lon. Thealr. p. 293. 
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11. Deiotarus had a great number of ſons, but 
he cauſed them all to be ſlain, ſave only that one 
whom he intended for his ſucceſſor; and he did 
this for his ſake, that the ſurvivor might be the 


greater both in power and ſecurity. Czl. Rhod. 
Lee. Antiq. l. 11. c. 17. Pp. 508. Muret. Var. 


12. Pauſanias was a great Captain of the Spar- 
tans: but being convicted by the Ephori of a con- 
ſpiracy with the Perſians againſt his country, he 
fled to the Temple of Minerva for ſanctuary. It 
being unlawful to force him thence, the Magi- 
ſtrates gave order to build a wall about it, that be- 
ing guarded and kept in, he might be ſtarved to 
death. As ſoon as his mother Alcithea under- 
ſtood this, though he was her only ſon, yet ſhe 
breught the firſt ſtone, to make him there a priſoner 
till his death. Fulg. Ex. J. 5. c. 8. p. 650. Lon. 
Theatr. p. 291. 
13g. Antonius Venereus, Duke of Venice, cauſed 
his fon Ludovicus to die in priſon; for that being 
incenſed with his miſtreſs, he had cauſed divers 
pairs of horns to be faſtened on the doors of her 
huſband, Fulg. Ex. I. 5. c. 8. p. 659. 

14. Robert de Beliaſme delighted in cruelty, an 
example whereof he ſhewed on his own fon, who 
being but a child, and playing with him, the fa- 
ther, for paſtime, put his thumbs in his child's 
eyes, and cruſhed out the balls thereof. Speed's 
Fiſt. p. 448. | 

15. Johanna Dougal, of Anderſton near Glaſ- 


' gow, being on a treaty of marriage with a man who 


objected on account of her having a daughter, who 
was between eight and nine years of age; in order 
to get rid of this incumbrance, ſhe led the innocent. 
obſtacle into the fields, and cut her throat to the 
neck bone with a common table-knife; but ſome 
people being near and perceiving the ſkuffle, ſhe 
was puriued and taken. The poor child having 
made ſome reſiſtance, the barbarous mother had 
cut her quite acroſs the fingers. She confeſſed the 
fact as ſoon as taken, although the blood on her 
cloaths ſufficiently pointed out her guilt, Annual 
Keg. 1767. | 


c HA. uv. 
- Of the degenerate Children of ſome 1iIuſtrious Parents, 


T1 7 HEN Ariſti pus ſhewed himſelf altogether 
1 the virtue of Germanicus, in the fortune of a pfl 
vate man, than an Emperor of ſo flagitious a For 


mindleſs of his children, who lived in a 


_ , '9ifferent manner from his inſtruction and example; 
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Maximus live? and although all the reſt of his 
villanies wereobliterated, this one thing was enough 
to diſcover his manners, that | 


that decree: all men reſenting it, that that money 


fo that him who through the father's indulgence 


and victories; and who had been much more happy 
had he died without iſſue: for this fon of his was 
ſo degenerate from the virtue of his father, that he 
vwiſe a patient man) to ſay, That what he endured 
enough to compenſate all that his father had meri- 
ted of him.“ 


his vigour of mind, prudence and integrity ; and 


one blaming his ſeverity, remembered him that his 
children came of him: * And yet,” ſaid he, © we 
caſt away from us phlegm and vermin, though 
one is bred in us, and the other upon us.” Ay. 
guſtus too looked upon his but as ulcers and wen, 
certain excreſcences that were fit to be cut away; 
and forbad the two Julias to be buried in the ſame 
monument with him : ſuch a one was 

1. Scipio, the ſon. of Scipio Africanus, why 
ſuffered himſelf to be taken by a ſmall party a 
Antiochus, at ſuch time as the glory of his famih 
went ſo high, that Africa was already ſubjected by 
his father, and the greateſt part of Aſia ſubduet 
by his uncle Lucius Scipio. The ſame man, being 
candidate for the Prztorſhip, had been rejected ly 
the people, but that he was aſſiſted by Cicereiy 
who had been formerly the Secretary of his fathe 
When he had obtained that office, his debaucher 
was ſuch, that his relations would not ſuffer himy 
execute it, but pulled off from his finger a rin 
wherein was engraven the effigies of his father, 
Val. Max. I. g. c. 5. P. 81. 

2. How bak a life did the ſon of Quintus Fabius 


Quintus Pompeius, 
the city Prætor, prohibited him from intermeddling 
with his father's eſtate; nor was there found one 
man in ſo great a city that went about to oppoſe 


which ought to be ſubſervient to the glory of the 
Fabian family, ſhould be expended in debauchery: 


was left his heir, the publick ſeverity diſinherited. 
Val. Max. I. 3. c. F. p. 81. 

3. Cteſippus, was the ſon of Chabrias the Athe- 
nian, a perſon equally famous for his great virtues 


often occaſioned Phocion his tutor (though other- 


through the folly of Cteſippus, was more than 


Fulgoſ. 1. 3. c. 5. P. 386. 
4. Caligula was as infamous for his ſlotb, luſt, 
and folly, as his father Germanicus was famous for 


although fortune advanced this degencrate ſon to 
the Empire, yet moſt of the Romans deſired rather 
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of the degenerate Children of ſome Illuſtrious Parents, 


F. Add to this, that the people of Rome, the confede- 
tate nations, yea and barbarqus Princes, bewailed 
the death of Germanicus, as the loſs of a common 


patent; but Caligula the ſon was not thought 


# worthy of tears, or honour, or ſo much as a pub- 
lick funeral at his death. Fulze/. l. 3. c. f. P. 388. 


5. Valerianus Auguſtus, for the greatneſs of 


his virtues, deſerves a memorial amongſt the moſt 
illuſtrious of Princes; at leaſt, if his fortune had 
been equal to his virtue. But his ſon Galienus 
vas of a diſpoſition ſo unlike to his father, that, 
by reaſon of his impious behaviour, his uncha- 
ſtity, and ſloth, he not only occcaſioned his father's 
Captains to rebel againſt him, but (which was ne- 
ver before ſeen) he encouraged Zenobia and Vic- 


toria, two weak women, to aſpire to the crown : 
ſo that the great and peaceable empire, which he 


received of his father, he left diminiſhed, and 
torn in a miſerable manner. Fulge/. J. 3. c. 5. 
5.388. | 


6. Marcus Antonius Philoſophus, Emperor of 


| Rome, was a ſingular example of virtue, and left 


Commodus his ſon the heir of his empire, but of 
no kind of alliance to him in any other reſpect. 
The people of Rome law the goodneſs of one ex- 
changed for the malice of the other, and the 
ſharpeſt cruelty to ſucceed in the room of an 
incomparable clemency : weary of this, they were 
compelled to rid their hands of Commodus, it 
being openly declared in the city, that he was not 
the ſon of Marcus, but a Gladiator: for they 


thought it impoſſible that ſo much wickedneſs 


ſhould ariſe from the virtue of him that was de- 
ceaſed. Fulg. J. 3. c. 5. p. 388. 

7. Carus the Emperor ſucceeded Probus, both 
in his empire and good qualities. He had extended 
the limits of the Roman empire, and governed it 
with great equity ; but he left his ſon Carinus his 
ſuccefſor, that in nothing reſembled his father; 
for whereas Carus was of great courage, juſtice, 
moderation, and continence, this ather was un- 
chaſte, unjuſt, and a coward. His father was 
lomewhat aſhamed of him, and had thoughts of 
creating another ſucceſſor to himſelf, and for the 
benefit of the commonwealth, to have taken at 
once from his ſon both the title of Cæſar, and his 
life itfelf; but the evil fortune of the Roman Em- 
pire, at this time, intercepted all his purpoſes by 
a ſudden death. Fulg. J. 3. c. 5. Pp. 389. Pegel. 
Mell. Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 249. V+ 

8. Saladine, who left ſo great a name behind 


1 left alſo the kingdom of Syria to his Jon 
No. 14. PR 
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Noradine, whoſe floth and unprincely qualities 
were ſuch, that he was driven out. by the people, 
and his uncle Saphadine ſet up in his ſtead : after 
which, he had ſo exhauſted his own patrimony, that 
he was fain to ſubſiſt upon the mercy and charity 
of his brothers, and at laſt died with the juſt re- 


proaches of all men. Fulg. J. 3. c. 5. p. 391. 

9. Johannes Galleacius, who firſt had the title 
of Duke of Milan, was a Prince of a great and 
liberal mind, and adorned with all other virtues 
that were to be required in a great perſon; he 
was beloved at home, and feared abroad. He 
was poſſeſſed of a great part of Italy, which he 
had gained with much honour ; ſo that he was 
thought ſuperior, rather than equal, to ſome Chri- 
ſtian Kings. This man left his ſon John to ſuc- 
ceed him, than whom Phalaris himſelf was not 
more cruel, What his father had got. by blood 
and valour, this mad- man loſt (at leaſt the greater 
part thereof) laughing: ſo that at laſt, growing 
hateful and contemptible to his own people, he was 
ſlain by them. And his other ſon Gabriel having 
loft Piſa, whereof he was poſſeſſed, was openly 
beheaded at Genoa. Fulg. I. 3. c. 5. p. 392. 

10. Franciſcus Sfortia, Duke of Milan, amongſt 
Chriſtian Princes excelled in all kind of virtues; 
he was not inferior to Trajan for humanity; and 
to the degree of his fortune, was reputed as libe- 
ral as Alexander the Great: but his ſons did 
mightily degenerate from the great virtue of their 
father. Galeacius, the elder, was ambitious and 
luſtful, proud of the leaſt ſucceſſes, and extremely 


dejected when any adverſity befel him. Philip, 


the ſecond ſon, was corpulent, fooliſh, and a cow- 
ard. Ludovicus was profane, ſaying, That reli- 
gion and juſtice were fiftions, invented to keep 
the people in order:“ he was of a haughty mind, 
covetous, luſtful, broken in adverſity, and cow- 
ardly at the appearance'of danger : for though he 
had greater forces than his enemy, he loſt that 
dukedom to Lewis the XIIth, King of France, 
in ſixteen days, which his father had gained by 
arms, and kept, with the ſingular love and benevo- 
lence of all men, to the day of his death. Fulg. 
Ex. J. 3. c. 5. p. 393. | 

I 1. Phocion was an excellent perſon ; but his 
fon Phocus was fo diſſolute, and ſo reſigned up 
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queſted that he would, at leaſt, petinit his fon 
48 Se: Phocus 
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Phocus to receive it. © If,” ſaid he, © my ſon 


Phocus reforms himſelf, he will have a patrimony 
{ſufficient to maintain him; but, as he now behaves 


himſelf, there is nothing that can be enough for 


him.” Plut. in Phocion. p. 785, 
12. Marcus Tullius Cicero, the famous orator, 
had a ſon of the ſame name, but of a very different 


nature: for, whereas his father was a temperate 


and abſtemious perſon, his ſon was ſo addicted to 
wine, that he would ſwallow down two gallons at 
once: and in one of.his drunken fits, he ſo far for- 
got himſelf, that he ſtruck M. Agrippa upon 
the head with a pot. Zuing. Theat, vol. 3.1. 11. 
p. 1075. - | 

13. Theodoſius the Great was a moſt happy and 
fortunate Emperor, but in this one thing unfor- 
tunate; for he left behind him two ſons, Honorius 
in the weſt, and Arcadius in the eaſt, both Empe- 
rors, but both ſo Qlothful and unlike their father, 


that partly by that, and partly by the treachery of 


Ruffinus and Stilichon, the empire was miſerably 
torn to pieces by the Goths, Hunns, and Vandals, 
Zuin, T heat. vol. 3. l. 11. p. 1075. 

14. The ſons of the Emperor Conſtantine the 
Great were as much below the genius of their 
father, in all praiſe worthy things, as he did ſurpaſs 
all other princes in piety and true greatneſs of 
mind. For, in reſpect of the government of his 
life, no man was more heedleſs than his ſon Con- 
ſtantinus. Conſtans, the ſecond fon, was a man 
much addicted to unſeemly pleaſures : and Con- 
ſtantius, the third ſon, was yet more intolerable 
by reaſon of his inconſtancy and arrogance. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 3.1. 11. p. 1075. | 

15, Caſimirus was brought out of a monaſtery 
and made King of Poland, a man of great virtue : 
but his ſon Boleſlaus, who ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom, did much degenerate from the noble 
example of his father. For he was a deſpiſer and 
contemner of religion, a neglector of the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, and of a cruel nature and diſpo- 
fition. He ſlew Sanctus Staniſlaus, the Archbiſhop 


of Cracovia: and at laſt died himſelf an exile from 


his country. Zuin. Theat. vol. 3. I. 11. p. 1075. 
16. Herodes Atticus, the Sophiſt, in reſpect of 
his wit and cloquence was ſecond to none of his 


time: yet he had a ſon of his, called Atticus, who 


was of ſo dull and ſtupid a nature, that he could 
never be made capable of underſtanding the firit 


rudiments and elements of learning. Zuin, Tbeal. 


vol. 3. J. 2 1. p. 1075; 
4 


paſt before ſo much as the name of that crime was 


not at all affrighted, though in hazard of his lit, 
uith a mind unappalled, and a threatening 19% 
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S would never eſtabliſh any law againſt 
parricides, or parent-killers, faying, « The 
gods forbid that ſuch monſters ſhould ever come 
into our commonwealth :” and certain it is, that 
ſix hundred years from the building of Rome were 


known amongſt them. The firſt that killed his 
father, and ſtained his hands in the blood of hin 
that gave him life, was Lucius Oſtius, a perſon 
afterwards deteſted throughout all ages. P, 
Malleolus was the firſt,” ſays Livy, “ amongſt 
the Romans who was known to have killed his 
mother, and who underwent that puniſhment 
which was inſtituted by the ancients 1n that caſe,” 
They ordained. that the parricide ſhould be fir 
ſcourged till he was flayed, then fown up in a ſacl, 
together with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an aye, 
and fo thrown headlong into the bottom of the ſca. 
But notwithſtanding the ſeverity of this law, and 
thoſe of other nations, againſt a crime of this na- 
ture, there are too many inſtances of unnatural 
children, as in part will appear by what follows, 

1. Antiochus, a Jew, accuſed his own father, 
and ſoine other Jews, then living at Antioch, that 
they had plotted upon a certain night to ſet fire to 
the whole city. The Antiochians, who, for other 
cauſes, had no kindneſs for the Jews, gave credit 
to this accuſation of his, and were fo exaſperated 
againſt them, that, taking arms, they reſolved 
upon a ſharp revenge. A great tumult there was, 
and therein many thouſands of men, Jews and 
others, ſlain; and, amongſt the reſt, the ungraci- 
ous accuſer himſelf did miſerably periſh. Dinoll. 
Memorab. J. 5. p. 340. | 

2. L. Vibius Serenus was drawn out of the place 
of his exile and bound with chains, was made to 
attend in open court, where he was accuſed by i: 
own ſon, that he had conſpired againſt Tiber 
the Emperor, and had privily ſent ſuch into France 
as might kindle a war againſt him: and to put 
the better colour upon this accuſation, he added 
«© That Cæcilus Cornutus, a Prætorian perſon, wi 
conſcious to the plot, and had alſo lent out acof- 
fiderable ſum for theadvancement of the war ” de 
renus, hearing this grand accuſation of his fen, 


began 
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began to ſhake his chains, and to call upon the 
revenging Deities, “ That they would return him 
to his baniſhment, and execute juſt puniſhment 
upon his ungrateful and wicked fon.” All men 
thought the accuſation was falſe, in regard he 
named but one ſingle man, as the aſſociate in fo 
great an enterprize., The ſon then named two 
others, Cneius Lentulus, and Seius Tubero: but, 
in regard both of them were the intimate friends of 
Cæſar, the one extreme old, and the other infirm of 
body, they were both adjudged innocent. The 
ſervants of Serenus, the father, were put to tor- 
ture, wherein, notwithſtanding, they gave contrary 
evidence: ſo that the accuſer, ſtung with the ſenſe 
of his villany, and withal affrighted with the me- 
naces of the people (threatening the gallows, 
ſtoning, or the puniſhment of a parricide), fled out 
of the city, but wis brought back from Ravenna, 
to proſecute his accuſation. The ſucceſs was, Se- 
renus was baniſhed to the ifland of Amorgus; and 
the ſon, though he was in favour with Tiberius, 
who too much indulged informers, was hated by 
all ſorts of people, and held infamous amongſt all 
perſons as long as he lived. Dineth. Memor. I. 5. 
p. 339. Tacit, An. J. 4. p. 116. 

3. Juſtin tells us of a certain African, called 
Cartallus, who, by the ſuffrage of the people, 
was raiſed to an eminent degree of dignity, and 


caſually ſent upon ſome ſolemn embaſly into a a 


place where his father, with many others, were 
baniſhed ; he, looking upon himſelf at that time 
like a peacock, gloriouſly furniſhed out with the 
rich ornaments of his employment, thought it was 
not ſuitable with his honour to admit that his fa- 
ther ſhould ſo much as ſee him, though he fought 
it with earneſtneſs. The unfortunate father be- 
came ſo much enraged with this contempt of him- 
felf, and the proud refuſal of his ſon, that he in- 
ſtantly raiſed a ſcdition ; and muſtering together a 
tumultuous army of exiles, he fell upon his fon, 
and, although a magiſtrate, took him, and con- 
demned him to death. He preſently prepared a 
high gibbet, and attired as he was, in gold and 
ſcarlet, with a crown on his head, cauſed him to 
be faſtened to-tiis fatal tree for a public ſpectacle. 
Juſtin. l. 18. p. 151, 152. Cauſe. Hal. Court, part 1. 
. 3. p. 112. | 
4. There was a young Duke of Gelders, named 
Adolph, who took his father, Duke Arnold, one 
night as he was going to bed, and led him five 
Dutch miles on foot, bare legged, in a marvellous 
cold night, and laid him ia a deep dungeon,, for. 


the ſpace of ſix months, where he ſaw no light 


but through a little hole. Wherefore the Duke 


of Cleves, whoſe ſiſter the old Duke (being pri- 
ſoner) had married, made a ſharp war upon this 
young Duke Adolph. The Duke of Burgundy 


ſought divers means to reconcile them ; but in 


vain. In the end, the Pope and the Emperor be- 
gan to ſtir in the matter, and the Duke of Burgun- 


dy was commanded to take the old Duke out of 


priſon, which he did accordingly, the young one 
not being able to withſtand him. © I have often 


ſeen them both together in the Duke of Burgundy's 


chamber, pleading their cauſe before a great aſſem- 
bly : and once I ſaw the old man offer combat to 
his ſon,” ſays Comines. The Duke of Burgundy, 
deſirous to make them friends, offered the young 
Duke, whom he favoured, the title of Governor of 
Guelderland, with all the revenues thereof, except- 
ing a little town, near to Brabant, called Grave, 
which ſhould remain to the father, with the reve- 


nues of three thouſand florins and the title of Duke, 


as was but reaſonable. © 1,” ſays Commines, 
© with others wiſer than myſelf, were appointed to 
make report of theſe conditions to the young 
Duke: who anſwered us,” That he had rather 
throw his father headlong into a well, and himſeit 
after him, than agree to ſuch an appointment: 
alleging, © That his father had been Duke forty- 
four years, and that it was now time for him to 
govern : notwithſtanding, he would agree to give 
him a yearly penſion of three thouſand florins, with 
condition he ſhould depart the country, as a ba- 
niſhed man, never to return: “ and ſuch other 
undutiful ſpeeches he uſed.” Soon after the young 


Duke, in diſguiſe, left the Duke of Burgundy's. 
court to repair home to his own country: but as 
he ferried over a water, near Namur, he paid a+ 
guilder for his paſſage : whereupon a Prieit, there 
preſent, began preſently to miſtruſt him, and toon. 
after knew him; ſo that he was taken, and led to 


Namur, where he remained a priſoner till the 
Duke of Burgundy's death: after which, by the 


men of Gaunt, he was et at liberty, and by them 


carried. before Tournay ; where, being. weakly 


accompanied; he was miſcrably flain in a ixirmiſh, - 


in full revenge for his impicty towards his father. 
Phil. de Comines, l. 4. c. 1. p. 105, 106. Dinoth. 
Memorab. l. 5. p. 341. Lip}. Monit. I. 2. c. 5. 
2. 417. 


Camer. Oper, Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 92. p. 427. 


5 Tullia - 
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5, Tullia was the daughter of Servius Tullius, 
King of the Romans. She was married to Tar- 
quinius Superbus, and, together with her huſband, 
conſpired againſt her father, who by his fon-in-law, 
was one day 1n the Senate-houſe thrown from the 
top to the bottom of the ſtairs : he was taken vp 
half dead; and as they haſted with him towards 
his own houſe, he was ſlain in the Cyprian ſtreet. 
In the mean time Tullia had been at the Senate, 
to ſalute her-huſband with the name of King, and 
was fent home by him; and chancing to return 
that way, the coachman, perceiving the dead corpſe 
of the King lie in the ſtreet, ſtopped his horſes in 
a fright. Tullia looked out of her chariot, and 
being informed what was the matter, ſhe com- 
manded him to drive the wheels of her chariot 
over the body of her dead father. Ziv. Hiſt. J. 1. 
p. 18. Pair. de regno, 4.8. tit. 20. p. 561. Lon. 
eat. p. 280. Alex. ab. Alex. Gendier, l. 6. c. 6. 
. 61. f 2 

6. Nero, the Emperor, had tried to poiſon his 
mother Agrippina three times, and ftill found ſhe 
was fortified with antidotes: he then prepared 
falſe roofs, that being looſed with an engine, 
might fall upon her as ſhe ſlept in the night. 


When this was diſcovered, he made a ſhip that 


ſhould be taken in pieces, that ſo ſhe might periſh, 
either by wreck, or the fall of the decks upon 
her: but ſhe eſcaped this danger alſo by ſwim- 
ing. Which when Nero underſtood, he commits 
the ſlaughter of his mother ro Anicetus the Cen- 
turion; Who taking along with him (to the Villa 
of Agrippina) perſons fit for the employment, 
compaſſed the houſe, broke open the door, and 
with his drawn fword preſented himſelf, with the 
Teſt of the murderers, at her bedſide. Appre- 
hending his intention, ſhe ſhewed him her belly, 


and bade him ſtrike there: This womb of mine,” 


faid ſhe, © 1s deſervedly to be digged up, that has 
brought forth ſuch a monſter ;” and fo, after many 
wounds, died. 
to behold the corpſe of his mother; that he took 
her limbs into his hands, and commended this, 
and diſpraiſed that other, as his fancy led him. 
He cauſed her belly to be opened that he might 
ſee the place where once he had lain. While this 
was doing, finding himſelf thirſty, he was ſo un- 
concerned as to call for drink, without leavi 
the place, ſaying, „He did not think he had fo 
Sueton. in Neron. c. 34. 
P. 254. Lon. Theat. p. 281. Par. Med. Hiſt. tom. 
1 P. 356. Pegel. Mell. tom. 2. P. 138. 


It is ſaid that Nero came thither 
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7. Bajazet the ſecond of that name, being thruſ 
out of his mighty empire by his ſon Sely mus, 
when he was near fourſcore ; broken with year, 
and grief, he reſolved to forſake Conſtantinople 
before he was forced to it by his ſon, and to re. 
tire to Dymotica, a ſmall and pleaſant city in 
Thrace, where he had formerly beſtowed much 
coſt for his pleaſure, and now thought it the 
fitteſt place wherein to end his ſorrowſul days. 
But the curſed impiety of Selymus had provided 


otherwiſe for him: for which the promiſe of ten 


ducats a day, during life, and threats of a crys! 
death in caſe it was not performed, he pre vailed 
with Haman a Jew, chief phyſician to the old Em- 
peror, to make hint away by poiſon, as he was 
upon his journey: ſo that with horrible gripings 
and heavy groans he gave up the ghoſt in the year 
1512, when he had reigned thirty years. The 
perfidious Jew, upon the delivery of the poiſon- 
ous potion, had haſtened to Conſtantinople to bring 
Selymus the firſt news of it, who commanded his 
head to be preſently ſtruck off; ſaying, “ That 
for the hopes of reward, he would not ſtick to do 
the ſame to Selymus himſelf.” Knowles's Turk. Hi}, 
J. 495, 496. Lip. Monit. I. 2. c. 5. Pp. 211. 

8. Orodes was the King of Parthia, the ſame 
who had overcome Craſſus's army, and ſlain him 
in the field: he was grown old in grief for the 
death of his ſon Pacorus, ſlain by Ventidius, and 
was fallen into a dropſy, and not likely to live 
long. His ſon Phraates thought his death too 
flow, and did therefore determine to haſten it by 
poiſon; which being adminiſtered, had an effect 
ſo contrary, that only putting him into a looſe- 
neſs, it carried the diſeaſe away with it; and in- 
ſtead of a meſſenger of death, it proved a inedi- 
cine of health. His fon, incenſed at ſo ſtrange a 


miſcarriage of his deſign, paſſed from 1ecrct to 


open parricide, and cauſed the old King his fa- 
ther to be openly ſmothered. He mounted the 
throne, and ſending back the enſigns and ipoils of 
the defeated army of Craſſus, he was ſo much in 
the favour of Auguſtus, that he ſent him a beau- 
tiful Italian Lady for his concubine. Of her.! 
begat Phrataces, who, when he was grown +! 
with the privity and endeavours of his mot!" 
became the murderer of his father, making him 
the example of the ſame impiety,whereot in times 
paſt he had been the deteſtable author. £7): 


| Monit..\l. 2. c. 5. p. 106, 207. Clark's Mir. c. 112. 
P. 550. "4 


— 


9. Eucra- 


- Eucratides, King of the Bactrians, in all his 
wars behaved himſelf with much proweſs: when 
he was worn out with the continuance of them, and 
was Cloſely beſieged by Demetrius King of the 
Indians, although he had not above three thouſand 
ſoldiers with him, by his daily ſallies he waſted the 
enemy's, forces conſiſting of ſixty thouſand; and 
being at liberty in the fifth month, reduced all 
India under his command. In his return home- 
wards he was ſlain by his own ſon, whom he had 
made joint-partner with him in the kingdom. He 
did not go about to diſſemble or ſmother his par- 
ricide, but drove. his chariot through the blood, 
ard commanded the dead corps to be caſt aſide 
into ſome by-place or other unburied, as if he had 
ain an enemy and not murdered a father. Uſer. 
An. p. 480. A. M. 4573. 

10. When,” ſaith Howell, “I was in Valen- 
tia in Spain, a gentleman told me of a miracle 
which happened in that town: which was, „That 
a handſome. young man under twenty, was exe- 
cuted there for a crime, and before he was taken 
down from the tree, there were many grey and 
white hairs had budded forth of his chin, as if he 
had been a man of ſixty, It ſtruck amazement 
into all men : but this interpretation was made of 
it, “ That the ſaid young man might have lived 
to ſuch an age, if he had been dutiful to his pa- 
rents unto whom he had been barbarouſly diſo- 
bedient and unuatural.” HowelPs Epiſt. vol. 1. 
\ 6. p. 211. 

11. Scander, late King of Georgia, by a Cir- 
caſſian Lady had three hopeful ſons, Scander- 
Cawne, Thre-Beg, and Conſtandel, all born 
Chriſtians : but for preferment, the two laſt-named 
became Boſar-men, or circumciſed. Thre-Beg 
ſerved the Turk ; Conſtandel the Perſian. Con- 
ſtandel was naturally deformed, but of ſuch an 
ative ſpirit, that his bodily imperfections were not 
noted ; but his hateful ambition rendered him 
more than monſtrous. It happened that Abbas, 
King of Perſia, had vowed ſome revenge upon the 
Turks: and to that end gave order to Ally- 
Cawne to trouble them. Conſtandel perceives 
the occaſion right, to attempt his helliſh reſolu- 
tions; and therefore, after long ſuit, got to be joined 
m in commiſſion with the Perſian General. Through 
es Georgia they go; where Conſtandel, under a pre- 
text of duty, viſits his ſad parents, who (upon his 
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proteſts that his apoſtaſy was counterfeit) joyfully 


welcomed him: but he forgetting that, and all 


other ties of nature, next night, at a ſolemn ban- 
quet, cauſed them to be murdered, and, till the 
Georgians ſaluted him King, perpetrated all ſorts 
of villanies imaginable. Bur how ſecure ſoever he 
ſtood in his own fancy, the dreadful juſtice of an 
impartial God retaliated him; the reſt of his life, 
after this hated parricide, was infinitely miſerable : 
for, firſt, near Sumachan, Cycala's ſon, the Turkiſh 
General, wounded him in the arm, and by that 
gained the victory over the Perſians. The fame 
night he was alſo aſſaulted in his tent by his en- 
raged countrymen, who in his ſtead (for at the firſt 
alarm he eſcaped) cut a catamite in pieces, his 
accurſed bedfellow, And though he fo far ex- 
aſperated the Perſian to revenge, that he brought 
the whole army to Georgia, reſolving there to 
act unparalleled tragedies, yet was he over-reached 
in his ſtratagems: for upon parley with the Queen 
(his late brother's wife) he was ſhot to death at 
a private ſignal given by that Amazon to ſome 
muſquetteers, concealed for that purpoſe betwixt 
both armies: a juſt puniſhment for ſuch a viper. 
Herb. Trav. J. 2. p. 291. 

12. Lewis XI. King of France, when Dauphin, 
and at the age cf ſixteen years, ſet himſelf at the 
head of a party, againſt his father Charles VII. 
and being forced to return to his duty, he watched 
for other occaſions to revolt, and perſiſted in theſe 
courſes till the death of his father; and even after- 
wards diſcovered his unnatural temper in a ſcan- 
dalous manner : for the news of his father's death 


being brought him to the Duke of Burgundy's 


Court, where he then was, he rewarded the meſſen- 
ger beyond his expectation, He wore mourning 
but one morning, and appeared in cloaths of a 
white and carnation colour after dinner the ſame 
day, Heeven forced the courtiers, who haſtened 
to join him at Guenap, to follow his example, 
ſince he would not ſuffer them to come into his 
preſence with cloaths of a different colour from his 
own. After a reign of twenty-two years, filled u 
with amazing cruelties and extortions, he died of 
ſuch ſevere diſtempers of body and mind, that 
there is hardly a human creature ſo barbarous as 
to wiſh his bittereſt enemy the like. Bayle's Dick. 
vol. 3. Artic. Lewis XI. 
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CHAP. VL 


Of the Aſfectation of Divine Honours, and the Deſire 
| of ſome Men lo be reputed Gods. 


OWER is a liquor of ſo ſtrong a fermentation, 
that few veſſels are fit to be intruſted with any 
extraordinary meaſure of it: it ſwells up men to an 
immeaſurable pride, and ſuch a degree of immo- 
deſty, as to believe themſelves above the condition 
of mortality. Death is the only remedy againſt 
this otherwiſe-incurable madneſs: and this it is 
that lays down theſe puffed-up mortals in the ſame 
nakedneſs and noiſomeneſs with others. O elo- 
vent, juſt and mighty Death!“ ſaid Sir Walter 
Raleigh, « whom none could adviſe, thou haſt per- 
ſuaded; what none hath dared, thou haſt done; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou haſt 
caſt out of the world and deſpiſed. Thou haſt 
drawn together all the far-ſtretched greatneſs ; all 
the pride and cruelty, and ambition of man, and 
covered it all over with theſe two narrow words, 
bic jacet.” All theſe reputed gods have died like 
other men, only perhaps more untimely, and leſs 
lamented. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World, l. 5. c. 6. 
§ 12. P. 669. | | 
1. Amulius, King of the Latins, was a proud 
man, and at laſt grew to that degree of arrogant 
impudence, that he ſought (amongſt the people) 
to have the reputation of a god; and to that pur- 


poſe he had certain machines, by the help of 


which he imitated thunders, made an appearance 
of lightnings, and caſt out thunder- bolts: but by a 
ſudden inundation of waters (near the place where 
he dwelt) both he and his palace were over-borne 
and drowned. Zen. Annal. tom. 2. f. 54. Dinotb. 
Memorab. l. 8. p. 577 

2. Agrippa, King of the Jews, had reigned 
over all Judea three years, when he appointed 


royal ſhews in Cæſarea; upon the ſecond day of 


which, in the morning, he entered the Theatre 
robed in a veſt of filver. The filver, irradiated 
with the beams of the riſing- ſun, ſhone with ſuch a 
luſtre, as bred a kind of horror and awful dread in 
the ſpectators. His flatterers therefore ſtraight 
cried out that he was a god; and beſought him to 
be propitious to them. Fhey ſaid, « That they 


had hitherto revered him only as a man, butchere- 


after ſhould acknowledge, that he was above the 
nature of mortality.” The King, though he heard, 
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did not reprehend theſe ſpeeches, nor reject ſo im. 


pious an adulation ; but a while after, when he had 
raiſed up himſelf, he ſpied an owl fitting over his 
head (he had ſeen the like at Rome before in his 
calamity, and was told it was the token of a chang: 
of his forlorn eſtate to great honours : but when he 
ſhould ſee the bird in that poſture the ſecond time, 
it ſhould be the meſſenger of his death), ſurprized 
then with that unpleaſing fight, he fell into pains 
of the heart and ſtomach; and turning to his 
friends, „ Behold, I your God,” ſaid he, „ am 
ceaſing to live! and he whom you now called im. 
mortal, is dragged unto death.“ While he ſaid 
this, oppreſſed with torture, he was ſtraight carried 
back to his palace, and in five days was taken out 
of the world, in the fifty. fourth year of his age, 


and ſeventh year of his reign. Zon. Annal. tom, 1, 


F. 48. Tof. Antiq. I. 19. c. 7. p. 510. 

3. Alexander the Great was very deſirous to be 
accounted and taken as a God, and boaſt 
amongſt the Barbarians that he was the ſon of 
Jupiter Ammon: ſo that Olympias his mother 
uſed to ſay “ That Alexander never ceaſed to 
calumniate her to Juno.” Being once wounded, 
«© This,” ſaid he, “ is blood, not that Ichor, which 
Homer ſays is wont to flow from the gods.” It 
is reported that finding himſelf near unto death, 
he would privily have caſt himſelf into the river 
Euphrates, that being ſuddenly out of. fight, he 
might breed-an opinion in men, that he was not 
departed as one over-prefſed wich the weight of a 
diſeaſe, but that he was aſcended to the gods from 
whence he firſt came: and when Roxana, having 
underſtood his mind, went about to hinder him, 
he ſighing faid, © Woman, doſt thou envy me the 
glory of immortality and divinity ?” Plut. in Alex. 
P. 608. Zon. Annal. tom. 1. F. 33. Cal. Rbod. 
Antiq. Lect. J. 3. c. 5. p. 94. lian. Var. Hiſt. 
. . „ . . 

4. There was in Libya a man called Pſaphon, 
to whom nature had been ſufficiently indulgent, in 
beſtowing upon him extraordinary accompliſh- 
ments: the inward magnificence of his mind ex- 
panding itſelf, and prompting him to it, he uſed 
this ſubtle artifice to poſſeſs the inhabitants about 
him with an opinion of his divinity. Having 
therefore taken a number of ſuch birds as are 
capable of the imiration of human ſpeech, be 
taught them to pronounce thefe words diſtinctly : 
« Plaphon is a great god.” This done, he ſet them 
all at liberty ; who filled the woods and places 
about with this ditty ; which the inhabitants hear- 
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ing, and ſuppoſing this to fall out by divine power, 
they fell to the adoration of him, Cel. Rhod. A. L. 
I. 3. c. 5. P. 94. Lon. Theatr, 638. Purch. Pilg. 
tom. 1. J. 6. c. 8. p. 763. | | 

amongſt which was that of Jupiter Olympius, to be 
brought out of Greece; and taking off their 
heads, commanded his own to be ſet on inſtead 
thereof ; and ſtanding betwixt Caſtor and Pollux, 
exhibited himſelf to be worſhipped of ſuch as re- 
ſorted thither, He farther erected a temple, and 
inſtituted both Pricſts, and moſt exquiſite, facri- 
fices, to the ſervice of himſelf, In his temple 
ſtood his image of gold, taken to the life, which 
every day was clad in the ſame attire as was him- 
ſelf, His ſacrifices were phænicopters, peacocks, 
buſtards, turkies, pheaſants ; which were all daily 
offered. Sueton. in. Caligul. c. 22. p. 177. Hakew. 
Apel. I. 4. c. 10. P. 426, e jeg 
6. Philip, King of Macedon, though a con- 
temner of the gods, had yet a great deſire to be 
reputed one himſelf, and that alſo not inferior to 
any of the reſt : for in the cclebration of that 
pomp, in which he cauſed, twelve ſtatues of the 
gods to be carricd, he added his own for a thir- 
teenth, and would that it ſhould be carried the firſt 
in order: but he was at that time ſtabbed and 
ſlain by the hand of Pauſanias, one of his own 
guard. Diodor. Sic. Bibliotb. l. 16. p. 5 26. Din. 
Mem. I. 8. p. 577. . N 

7. Menecrates, the phyſician, having ſucceſs- 
fully cured divers perſons of deplorable diſeaſes, 
was called Jupiter; and he himfelt was not 
aſhamed to take that name upon him: inſo- 
much, that in the front of his letter he wrote in 
this manner: © Menecrates Jupiter ſends to King 
Ageſilaus health:“ who, on the other fide, to mect 
with his intolerable pride and vanity, returned : 
« King Ageſilaus wiſheth to Menecrates ſound— 
neſs.” 
took an oath of ſuch as he cured of the falling- 
ſickneſs, that they ſhould follow and attend upon 
him as his ſervants : and they did follow him, ſome 
in the habit of Hercules, and others in that of 
Mercury. Philip of Macedon, obſerving the va- 
nity of this man, invited him, with his own gads, 
to ſupper; when he came, he was placed at a 
higher and more ſumptuous table, whereon was a 
fairer altar than on the reſt; on this altar (while 
the diſhes were carrying up to other tables) were 
made divers libations, and ſuffumigations, with 
incenſe ; till ſuch time as this new Jupiter, per- 
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ceiving in what manner he was derided and abuſed, 
went his way, being well laughed at by all that 
were preſent, Plut. in Age/. p. 607. Czl. Rbod. 
J. T1. c. 16. p. 504. Pezel. Mell. tom. 1. p. 232 
Alian. Var, Hiſt. l. 12. c. 5 1. p. 336. 

8. Flavius Domitianus being mounted to the 
imperial ſeat, when, after divorce, he had re- 
married and brought home his wife, he was not 
aſhamed to ſay openly, that “ ſhe was called to 
his pulvinar,” (a bed whereon the ſtatues of the 
gods are laid, during the ſolemn games exhibited 
to them.) And upon the day when he made a 
great fealt unto the people, he was well pleaſed to 
hear their acclamations throughout the amphichea- 
tre, in theſe words: © All happineſs to our Lord 
and Lady,” When in the name of his procura- 
tors, he indited any formal letters, thus he be- 
gan; „ Our Lord and God thus commandeth.” 
And afterwards it was ordered, that neither in the 
writing or ſpeech of any man, he ſhould be other- 
wile called. Sueton. I. 2. c. 13. p. 336. 

9. After Diocleſian had ſettled the affairs of 
the Eaſt, when he had ſubdued the Scythians, 
Sarmatians, the Alani and Baſternz, and had 
brought the necks of divers other nations under 
the Roman yoke, he then, grown proud, and puff- 
ed up vi h the glory of his victories, commanded 
that divine honours ſhould be given to the Roman 
Emperors : and therefore, in the firſt place, he 
himſelf would be adored, as if there was in him 
ſome Ccleſtial Majeſty. And whereas the Empe- 
rors before him were wont to give their hands to 
the Nobility to kiſs, and then raiſed them with 
their own hands, to kiſs them on the mouth; and 
that the manner of the vulgar was to kiſs the 
knees of their Emperor; Diocleſian ſent forth his 
edict, that all men, without diſtinction, ſhould 
proſtrate kiſs his feet; in the mean time, his 


ſhoes, or ſandals, were ſet with precious ſtones and 


pearls, and enriched with gold. In like manner 
his garments, yea, his very Chariot, was adorned, 
that he might ſeem more auguſt, and be looked 
upon by all men as a god. Pegel. Mell. Hiſt. 

tom. 2. P. 252. i 
10. Lyſander, the Lacedemonian General, hav- 
ing taken Athens; as he had arrived to a greater 
power than any Grecian had hitherto obtained, fo 
his pride was greater than the power he had gotten :; 
for of the Athenian ſpoils, he cauſed a brazen 
ſtatue of himſelf to be made, which he erected at 
Delphos. He was the firſt amongſt all the Greeks 
that had altars built to him by the cities as a god; 
| and 
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and ſacrifices, that were appointed in honour of 
him, He was allo the firſt,of the Greeks who had 
Pzans ſung to him : the Samians changed the name 
of their temple of Juno, and called it Lyſandria. 
Pezel. Mell. tom. 1, p. 228. | 


11. C. Julius Cæſar had the honours of a con- 
tinued Conſulſhip, the perpetual Dictatorſhip, the 


Cenſor of manners, and had the titles of Emperor, 


and Father of his country. His ſtatue was erected 
amongſt thoſe of Kings; his ſeat in the Senate- 
houſe was of gold; and yet, not content with 


theſe, he ſuffered ſuch further honours to be de- 


crecd to him, as were beyond the condition of a 
man; ſuch as temples, and altars, a Prieſt, a 
couch, and other enſigns of Divinity. Sueton. J. 1. 
c. 76. P. 44-. | a why 
12. Empedocles, the Philoſopher, had cured 
Panthias, of Agrigentum, of a deplorable diſeaſe: 
and perceiving .that thereupon he was reverenced 
in a manner as if he had been a god, he became 
enflamed with a deſire of immortality and glory; 
and that he might be ſuppoſed to be tranſlated 
into the number of the'gods, he caſt himſelf head- 
long into the midſt of the flames of Mount Erna. 
Alex. ab. Alex. I. 6. c. 4. P. 103. Zuin. Theat. 


vol. 11. J. 4. p. 2572. 
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T is reported of the cruel: beaſt called the 
Hyæna, that by his exact imitation of a hu- 
man voice, he draws the unwary ſhepherds out of 
their cottages, till he hath brought them within the 


compaſs of his power, and then he falls upon them 


with all his fierceneſs, and devovrs them. Thus 
there are ſome brutiſh and evil-natured men, who 
by pretences of generoſity, love and virtue, gain 
the hearts of poor innocent virgins, till they are 
become the maſters of their fortunes and honour : 


which done, deati itſelf is more deſirable than that 


bitterneſs and indignity they are wont to treat 

chem with... *7 | 

1. Anno Dom. 1652, in the Iſle of Thanet in 

Kent, lived one Adam Sprackling, Eſquire, who 
about twenty years before had married Katherine, 
the daughter of Sir Robert Leukner, of Kent, 
This Sprackling had a faireſtate, but had exhauſt- 
ed it by drinking, gaming, &c. At laſt executions 
were out againſt him, and he ſorced to keep at 


ſol ved to deſtroy her; and being at ten o'clock at 


old man, out of his bed to him: ſo that there were 


he drew his dagger, and ſtruck her over the face 
with it, which ſhe bore patiently, though ſhe was 


ſhe weary and in great fear, roſe up and went to 


wards morning, ſtill railing and raging at his wife, 


home, and make his houſe his priſon ; this filled 
him full of rage, ſo that his with was conſtrained 
many times to lock herſelf from him. But upon 
Saturday night, Dec. 11, 1652, as it ſeems, he re. 


hight in his kitchen, he ſent for one Martin, a poor 


in the kitchen Sprackling and his wife, one Ewell, 
andthis Martin, Sprackling commanded Martin 
to bind Ewell's legs, which the one did, and the 
other ſuffered, thinking it had only been a ranting 
humour of their maſter. Then began he to rage 
againſt his wife, who ſat quietly by: and though 
ſhe gave him none but loving and ſweet words, yet 


hurt in the jaw. He ſtill continuing to rage at her, 


the door: her huſband followed her with a chop- 
$6, 7 in his hand, with which he ſtruck at 

er wriſt, and cut the bone aſunder, ſo that her 
hand hung down only by the ſinews and ſkin. No 
help was near; Ewell was bound, and Martin be- 
ing old and weak, durſt not interpoſe, fearing his 
own life; only prayed his miſtreſs to ſtay and be 
quiet, hoping all ſhould be well, and ſo getting a 
napkin bound up her hand with it. After this, to- 


he daſhed her on the forehead with an iron cleaver, 
whereupon ſhe fell down bleeding : but recovering 
herſelf on her knees, ſhe cried and prayed unto 
God for the pardon of her own and her huſband's 
ſins: praying God to forgive him as ſhe did. But 
as ſhe was thus praying, her bloody huſband chopt 
her head into the midſt of the very brains, fo that 
ſhe fell down, and died immediately, Then did 
he kill fix dogs, four of which he threw by his 
wife ; and after ſhe was dead, chopping her twice 
into the legs, compelled Martin to wath Ewell's 
face with her blood: himſelf alſo dipping linen in 
her blood, waſhed Martin's face, and blooded his 
own face with it. For all which, being apprehend- 
ed and carried to Sandwich goal, at the ſeſſions 
followrng, which began April 22, 653, he was 
arraigned, condemned, and hanged on the 27th 
day: dying very deſperatcly, and not ſuffering any, 
either miniſters or gentlemen, to ſpeak with him 
after his condemnation. Clark's Mirr.c. 65. Pp. 295. 
2. At Argos there were two of the principal 
citizens, who were the heads of oppoſite factions 
one to another in the government of the city: the 
one was named Nicoftratus, and the other e 
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Now when King Philip came to the city, it was 
generally thought that Phaulius plotted, and prac- 
tiſed to attain unto ſome abſolute principality and 


ſovereignty in the city, by the means of his wife 


(who, was a young and beautiful lady) in cafe he 
could once bring her to the King's bed, and that 
ſhe might lie with him. Nicoſtratus was aware of 
as much: and ſmelling his defign, walked before 


Phaulius's door, and about his houſe, on purpoſe. 


to diſcover his intentions, and what he would do 
therein. He foon found that the baſe Phaulius 
had furniſhed his wife with a pair of high ſhoes; 
had caſt about her a mantle; and ſet upon her 
head a Chaplet after the Macedonian faſhion. 
Having thus accoutred her afrer the manner of 
the King's Pages, he ſent her ſecretly in that habir 
and attire to the King's lodging, as a ſacrifice to 
his luſt, and an argument of an unparalleled villany 
in himſelf, who could endure to be the pander in 
the proftitution of his own wife. Plut. Mor. l. de 
Amore, p. 1144. 3 | 
3. Periander, the Corinthian, in a high fit of 
paſſion trod his wife under foot: and although ſhe 
was at that time with child, yet he never deſiſted 


from his injurious treatment of her, till ſuch time 


as he had killed her upon the ſpot. Afterwards 
when he was come to himſelf, and was ſenſible thar 
what he had done was through the inſtigation of 
his concubines, he cauſed them all to be burnt 
alive: and baniſhed his ſon Lycophron as far as 
Corcyra, upon no other occaſion, than that he la- 
mented the death of his mother with tears and out- 
cries. Patric. de Reyno, I. 4. tit. 10. p. 249. 

4. Nero, the Emperor, being once incenſed 
againſt his wife Poppæa Sabina, gave her ſuch a 
kick with his foot upon the belly, that ſhe there- 
upon departed this life. But though he was a man 
that ſeemed to be born to cruelty and blood, yet 
he afterwards ſo repented himſelf of this act, that 
he would not ſuffer her body to be burnt after the 
Roman manner; bur built the funeral pile for her 
of odours and perfumes, and ordered her to be 
brought into the Julian monument. Patrit. de 
Reipub. inſtit. J. 4. tit, 4. p. 166. 
59 5 Herod the Sophiſt, being offended with his 
wife Rhegilla for ſome flight fault, commanded his 
freed 'man Alcimedon to beat her. She was at that 
time eight months gone with child; and (by the 
imprudence of him who was employed to chaſtiſe 
her) ſhe received ſome blows upon her belly, which 
occaſioned firſt her miſcarriage, and ſoon after her 
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death. Her brother Bradeas, a perſon of great 
nobility, cited her huſband Herod to anſwer the 
death of his ſiſter before the Senate of Rome; 
where, if he had not, it is- pity but he ſhould have 
received a condign puniſhment. Cæl. Rbod. Antiq. 
Lect. 1. 20. c. . p. 955. 

6. Amalaſuntha had rated Theodahitus, at once, 


to be her huſband and King of the Goths; but upon 


this proviſo, that he ſhould make oath, that he 
would reſt contented with the title of a King, and 
leave all matters of government to her ſole diſpoſal. 
But no ſooner was he accepted as King, bur he for- 
got his wife and benefactreſs; recalled her enemies 
from baniſhment; put her friends and relations 
many of them to death; baniſhed her unto an 
iſland in the Vulſiner lake, and there ſer a ſtrong 
guard upon her. At laſt he thought himſelf not 
{ſufficiently ſafe, ſo long as Amalaſuntha was alive; 
and thereupon he diſpatched certain of his inſtru- 
ments to the place of her exile, with order to put 
her to death; who, finding her in a bath, gave her 
no further time, but ſtrangled her there. Zuinger. 
Theatr. vol. 19. J. 2. p. 3527. 

7. A Frenchmen of note, in the province of 
Languedoc, whoſe name was Villars, married a 
young, rich, and beautiful lady ; but having been 
formerly addicted to converſe with whores, as ſoon 
as the honey-moon was over, gave himſelf up to 
the ſame vicious courſes, ſlighted and abuſed his 
wife with words and blows; Drſook her bed; took 
away her clothes, her rings and jewels, and gave 


them to his miſtreſſes; telling his wife, He did 
not marry her, but her fortune, which he would 
ſpend upon theſe women that he lay with, becauſe 


he loved them, for he never had any kindneſs for 
her.” All theſe unkindneſſes his wife bore with in- 
finite patience, in hopes to reclaim him by her 


modeſt and humble behaviour. At length, find- . 
ing he had almoſt. conſumed his whole eftate, he 


brought two of his whores home to ſave charges, 


lay with one of them every night, and made his 


wife wait upon them at table; which ſhe did with- 
out diſcovering any trouble or diſcontent at this 


more than ſervile employment. But the more ſhe 
ſought to pleaſe them, the more inſolent were they, 
inſomuch that one of them commanding her to 


fetch ſame water to waſh her hands, and to kneel 
while ſhe held the baſon, the lady refuſing ſo mean 


a ſubmiſſion, the whore threatened to beat her; 


whereupon the Jady taking courage, threw the 
water in the whore's face; who crying out, and the 


4 _ huſband 
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huſband coming to inquire into the reaſon of it, ſhe 
cried out, © Oh, your wife has killed me; ſhe has 


killed me, revenge my blood!“ and then counter- 


feiting death, fell upon the ground as if ſhe had 
been really dead; which the huſband believing, 


run his wife through the body with his ſword, f 


which wound ſhe died immediately; upon which 
the whore jumped up and fell a kiſſing the mur- 
derer. But being ſhortly after apprehended, they 
were all three ſentenced to be hanged ; Villars as 
principal, and his two whores as acceſſaries, and 
were executed accordingly. De Serres, Hiſt. Fran. 
8. In the year 1766, one John Williams married 

a poor idiot for the ſake of a ſum of money that 
had, been left her; which, when he was poſſeſſed of, 
he determined to ſhorten the liſe of the unhappy 
wife by a ſeries of cruelty, that ſo he might be quit 
of a connection, which intereſt alone had made him 
contract. For this purpoſe he drove a ſtrong ſtaple 
into the wall of a cloſet, in the room where they 
lodged, and to this ſtaple he daily tied her with a 
rope, which he drew round her middle, her hands 
being faſtened behind with iron hand- cuffs; and the 
little food he allowed her was laid on a ſhelf juſt 
within the reach of her mouth, ſo that if ſhe drop- 
ped any part of it ſhe could not recover it again. 
And fearing leſt this treatment might not diſpatch 
her ſoon enough, the barbarous villain augmented 
his cruelty by contracting the rope that confined her, 
till her toes only reached the ground; and if his 
daughter attempted to alleviate her miſery by ſet- 


ting a ſtool for her to ſtand on, he uſed to heat her 


unmercifully. By this treatment the poor crea- 


ture ſoon became a frightful ſkeleton, and ſhe was 


fo far reduced that her ſtomach loathed food; 
which, when he perceived, the artful villain releaſed 
her, looſed her hand, ſet meat before her, and in- 
vited her to eat with the moſt endearing words, 


_ with a view to {kreen himſelt᷑ from juſtice ; but in 


two days after ſhe died a miſerable ſpectacle, with 
only a looſe covering over her bones, of ſkin ſwarm- 
ing with vermin. For this barbarous murder he 
was executed in Moor-fields, the 19th of January, 
1767, amidſt a numerous populace, whoſe reſent- 
ment che villain fearing would urge them to tear 
him. in pieces, made him earneſt» with the hang- 
man to. diſpatch him. Annual Reg. 1767. 


Of ſuch Wives as were unniturkl/ to their Huſbands, 


proved more intolerable than ſcorpions, not only 


their too-indulgent huſbands, . 


drew, a Prince of royal extraction, and of a ſweet 


coming into the Queen's chamber, and finding 


cc HAP. VIII. 


Of ſuch Wives as were unnatural to their Huſband;, 
or evil deported towards them. 


N Italy there grows an herb, they call it the 
Baſiliſco; it is ſweet-ſcented enough; but withal 

it hath this ſtrange property, that being laid under 
a ſtone in a moiſt place, in a few days it produces 
a ſcorpion. . Thus, though the woman, in her firſt 
creation, was intended as a help for man, the part- 
ner of his joys and cares, the ſweet perfume and re- 
liſh of his days throughout his whole pilgrimage; 
yet there are ſome. ſo far degenerated from their 
primitive inſtitution (though otherwiſe of exte- 
rior beauty and perfection enough), that they have 


rormenting the life, but haſtening the death of 


1. Joan, grandchild to Robert King of Naples, 
by Charles's ſon, ſucceeded her grandfather in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, anno 13433 a wo- 
man of a beautiful body, and rare endowments of 
nature, She was firſt married to her couſin An- 


and loving diſpoſition ; but he being not able to 
ſatisfy her wantonneſs, ſhe kept company with lewd 
perſons ;. at laſt ſhe grew weary of him, complain- 
ing of his infufficiency ; and cauſed him, in the 
city of Averſa, to be hung upon a beam, ard 
ſtrangled in the night-time; and then threw out 
his corpſe into a garden, where it lay ſome days 
unburied. It is faid that this Andrew on a day 


her twiſting a thick ſtring of filk and ſilver, de- 
manded of her for what purpoſe ſhe made it; ſhe 
anſwered, „To hang you in,” which he then 
little believed; the: rather, becauſe” thoſe who. 
intend ſuch miſchief, uſe not to ſpeak of it be- 
fore-hand; but it ſeems ſhe was as good as her 
word. Full. Proph. Stat. J. 5. c. 2. p. 348. 
Bartlet Hiſt. of Scanderbeg, 1. 10. p. 369. 
2. Bithricus, King of the Weſt-Saxons, married 
Ethelburga, the daughter of Offa, King of Mercia; 
by whom, after he had reigned ſeventeen years, 
he was poiſoned and buried at Warham: upon 
which occaſion, it was ordaiped by the Nobles, 
« That from thenceforth the Kings“ wives ſhould 
not be called Queens, nor ſuffered to fit with them 
in place of eſtate.“ This Ethelburga 15 5 
| ranc 


5 France with infinite treaſure; where offering a 
mighty ſum of her gold to Charles King of France, 
he put her to her choice, whether ſhe would have 
him or his ſon to her huſband. She choſe the 
ſon, ſor the reaſon (as ſhe ſaid) that he was the 
youngeſt: „Then,“ ſaid Charles, © hadſt thou 
choſen me, thou ſhouldeſt have had my ſon, but 
now thou ſhalt neither have him nor me;“ and 
then ſent her to a monaſtery, wherein ſhe pro- 
ſeſſed herſelf a Nun, and became there the Ab- 
beſs for ſome years: but afrerwards being found 
to have committed adultery with a layman, ſhe 
was caſt out of the monaſtery, and ended her lite 
in poverty and milery. Stowe's Annals, p. 77. 

3. Alboinus, the firſt King of Italy of the Lom- 
bards, having ſlain Cunemundus King of the 
Gepidæ, made a drinking-cup of his ſkull, Roſa- 
mund, the daughter cf that King, he had taken 
to wife; and being one day very merry at Vero- 
na, forced her to drink out of that deteſted cup; 
which ſhe ſo ſtomached, that ſhe promiſed one 
Helmichild a courtier, . That if he would aid her 
in killing the King, ſhe would give him both her- 
ſelf and the kingdom of Lombardy.” This when 
he conſented to, and performed, they were ſo 
hated, that they were conſtrained ta fly to Ra- 
yenna, unto the protection of Longinus, who 
perſuaded her to diſpatch Helmichild out of the 
way, and to take him for her huſband, to which 
ſhe willingly agreed. Helmichild coming .out of 
the bath, called for drink, and ſhe gave him a 
ſtrong poiſon ; half of which when he had drank, 
and found by the ſtrange operation how the mat- 
ter went, he compelled her to drink the reſt, and 
ſo both died together. 

4. When Alexander the Great had determined 
to invade the Dacæ, where he knew Spitamenes 


ſome of Alexander's Captains, there fell out one 
thing remarkable. The wile of Spitamenes (upon 
whom he extremely doted), when by her feminine 
flatteries ſhe was not able to perſuade her hu 
band to make trial of the victor's clemency, and 
to endeavourto appeaſe Alexander, whom he could 
not avoid nor eſcape, ſhe ſet upon her huſband when 
Intoxicated with wine, who lay fait aſlzep, and draws 
ing a ſword: that ſhe had concealed under her gar- 
ments, ſhe cut off his head, delivered it to a ſer- 
vant that was a party in the fact, and, with him 
any in her company, as ſhe. was, with her. gar- 


— 
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Heyl. Coſmogr. p. 64. 


was, who not only had revolted himſelf, but had 
alſo drawn divers others into the ſociety of his 
rebellion, and had at ſome times overthrown 
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ments beſprinkled with his blood, ſhe went directly 

to Alexander's camp, and cauſed him to be in- 

formed that there was one there to inform him of- 
ſomething that he was concerned to know. When. 
ſhe was admitted, ſhe deſired the ſervant might 

come in, who ſhewed the head of Spitamenes. 

When the King ſaw this, though he looked upon 
it is a conſiderable piece of ſervice that a renegado 

and a traitor was diſpatched, yet had he ſuch a 

horror of the fact, that ſhe ſhould take away his 

life that had well deſerved at her hands, who 

was her huſband, and parent of the children which 
they had betwixt them; and that, conlidering the 
atrocity of the fact overweighed any pretended. 
merit from himſelf, he ſent her word, that the 

ſhould forthwith depart his camp, leſt ſhe ſhould- 
infect the Greeks with the barbarity of her exam 
ple. Pezel. Mellific. tom. 1. p. 358. 

5. Fulvius, underſtanding that he was pro- 
ſcribed by the Triumvirate, betook himſelf to his 
wife, hoping to be hid, and ſame way kept pri- 
vate by her, in this time of his extremity. He 
might the rather expect her fidelity in this thing; 
for of a ſlave he had made her a free-woman, and 
received her to his bed: but he found a deadly 
enemy inſtead of a friend; for ſhe, ſuſpecting that 
he was in love with another woman, did herſelf © 
accuſe and diſcover him to the Triumviri ; by 
whoſe order he died in a miſerable manner. Ful- 
goſ. Ex. I. 5. c. 3. p. 609. | 5 

6. The noble Pittacus, ſo- famous for his, vas - 
lour, and as much renowned for his wiſdom and 
juſtice, feaſted upon a time certain of his friends, 
who were ſtrangers. His wife coming in at the 
midft of the dinner, being angry at fomething 
elle, overthrew the table, and tumbled down. all the 
praviſion under foot. At which, when his gueſts - 
were wonderfully abaſhed, Pittacus, turning to 
them, ſaid: “ There is not one of us all but he 
hath his croſs, and one thing. or other wherewith 
to exerciſe his patience ; and for my own part, this 
is the only thing that checketh my felicity ;- for 
were it not for this ſhrew my wife, I were the hap- - 
pieſt man in the world; ſo that of me theſe verſes 
may be verified: | | 

This man, who, while be walks the rt et, 

Or public place, is happy theugly, . 

No Joaner jets in bouſe bis feet, 5 

But wee is bim, and not. ſor nougbi, 
His wife him rules, and that's a ſpight, ., 
She ſcolds, ſhe fights from noon 10 night, 
Pl. Meral. in l. de Trang. Au m. f. g. 
, CHAP.” 
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335 Of the Hatred, and unnatural 


|  CWADP. IR; 
Of the deep Hotred ſore have conceived againſt their 


own Brethren ; and the unnatural Attions of Bro- 


thers and Sifeers. 


Sg R Henry Blunt, in his Voyage to the Levant, 
tells us, that at Belgrade, in Hungary, where 
Danubius and Sava meet, their waters mingle no 
more than water and oil; and though they run 
ſixty miles together, yet they no way incorporate, 
but the Danube is clear and pure as a well, while 
the Sava, that runs along with it, is as troubled 
as a ſtreet-channel. After the manner of theſe 
rivers it 1s with ſome brethren ; though bred up 
together, and near enough each other in reſpect 
of their bodies, yet their minds have been as diſ- 
tant from each other as the es are; which, 
when opportunity hath ferved, they have ſhewed 
in the effects of an implacable hatred. 

1. Sir George Sonds, of Kent, had lately two 
ſons, grown up to that age wherein he might have 
expected moſt comfort from them; but in the 
year 1655, the younger of them, named Freeman 
Sorids, having no apparent cauſe or provocation 
either from his father or brother, did, in a moſt 
inhuman and butcherly manner, murder the elder, 
as he lay ſleeping by him in his bed: he beat our 
his brains with a cleaver; and, although this was 
his mortal wound, yet, perceiving him to groan 
and figh, as one approaching unto death, he 
ſtabbed him ſeven or eight times in and about the 


heart, (as the ſorrowful father witneſſeth, in his 


printed narrative of the whole ;) and when he had 
finiſhed this black and bloody tragedy, he went 
to his aged father, then in bed, and told him of it, 
rather glorying in it, than expreſſing any repent- 
ance for ir. Being apprehended, he was preſently 
after condemned at Maidſtone aſſizes, and ac- 
cordingly executed. Clark's Mirr. cap. 91. p. 404, 
1056. #3 | | 
| 1 Eteocles was the ſon of CEdipus, by his own 
mother Jocaſta: their father, the King of Thebes, 
had ordered it, that Eteocles, and his other ſon 
| Polynices, after his departure, ſhould reign yearly, 
by turns : But Eteocles, after his year was expired, 
would not ſuffer his brother to ſucceed ; where- 
upon Polynices, being aided by Tydeus and Adra- 
ſtus, made war upon his brother, 


together with their forces in the field, were ſlain 
by each other in the battle: 
4 pa 4 Sm 4 


their dead bodies 


Attions of Brothers and Siſters, 


itſelf, as if it ſeemed to declare fuch a deadly ha. 


upon which he cauſed his five brothers, Muſtapha, 


They meeting 


* 


were alfo burned together ; when the flame patt* 


tred betwixt them, that, as their minds being alive, 
ſo neither could their bodies, being dead, agree, 
This their antipathy was propagated to their poſte. 
rity, breaking out into many outrageous and 
bloody wars. Unto ſuch ends doth the providence 
of God often bring an inceſtuous brood, that 
others may be inſtructed thereby. Textor. Ofjicin, 
J. 5. c. 11. p. 564 Sabell. Ex. J. 3. c. 10. p. 170, 
Kornm. de Mirac. Mortuor. I. 4. c. 62. p. 27. 

3. Upon the death of Selymus the Second, 
which happened anno 1582, Amurath the Third 
ſucceeded in the Turkiſh empire: at his entrance 


Solyman, Abdala, Oſman, and Sianger, without 
pity or commiſeration, to be ſtrangled in his pre. 
ſence, and gave orders that they ſhould be buried 
with his dead father: an ordinary thing with Ma. 
hometan Princes, who, to ſecure to themſelves the 
empire without rivalſhip, ſtick not to pollute their 
hands with the blood of their neareſt relations. It 
is ſaid of this Amurath, when he ſaw the fatal boy- 
ſtring put about the neck of his younger brother, 
that he was ſeen to weep; but it ſeems they were 
crocodile-tears, for he held firm to his bloody pur- 
pole. Camerar. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. c. $8. p. 408. 
4. Petrus, King of Spain, having reigned ſome 
time with great cruelty, polluting his hands in the 
blood of his nobles; at laſt, his brother Henry 
took up arms againſt him, anno 1369. He had 
hired auxiliary forces out of France againſt Pe- 
trus; and having met him in the field, a bloody bat- 
tle was fought, agreeable to the pertinacious hatred 
of the two brothers. The victory reſting on the 
ſide of Henry, and: his brother made pritoner ; 
being brought before him, Petrus with a dagger 
wounded Henry in the face : the other endeavour- 
ing to repay it with intereſt, both grappled toge- 
ther, having thrown each other to the ground; but 
others coming in to the help of Henry, he quickly 
became the ſuperior ; and having ſlain his brother 
with many wounds, he ſucceeded in his kingdom. 
Lip). Monit. l. 2. c. 14. Pp. 348. : 
5. Extreme was the hatred that was betwixt 
Baſſianus and Geta, the two ſons of Severus the 
Emperor, which ſoon betrayed itſelf upon the 
death of their father. They could not agree about 
the parting of the empire, nor did they omit any 
means whereby they might ſupplant each other; 
they endeavoured to bribe each other's cooks and 


butlers to poiſon their maſters; but when we 


Ws Baſianus grew impatient; and burning with am- 
WT bicion to enjoy the rule alone, he ſet upon his bro- 
WT ther Geta, gave him a deadly wound, and ſhed 
nis blood in the lap of Julia their mother; and hav- 


W the ſoldiers, and told them, That he had with dit- 
W ficulty ſaved his life from the malice of his bro- 
cher.“ Having parted amongſt them all that Se- 
verus, his father, had been eighteen years heaping 
W up, he was by them confirmed in the empire, 
= Zrodian, I. 4. p. 207. Simp/. Ch. Hiſt. I. 1. cent. 3. 
5. 27. Pezel. Mellific. Hiſtor, tom. 2. p. 208. 

= 6. Anno 1080, Boleſlaus, King of Poland, hav- 
ing lain his brother S. Staniſlaus, Biſhop of Cra- 
W covia, at the very altar, as he was in the celebra- 
tion of the maſs, he ſuddenly fell into a frenzy, 


and ſuch a degree of madneſs, that he laid vio- 


lent hands upon himſelf, It is ſaid of this King, 
that he grew into a vehement hatred of the Biſhop, 
his brother, upon the account of that freedom he 
took in reproving him for thoſe horrible crimes 
he frequently committed. Gaulter. Tab, Chron, 
2. 628, 629. | 

7. Toſto and Harold, the ſons of Earl Godwin, 
falling out, Toſto ſecretly went into the Marches 
of Wales; and, near the city of Hereford, at Por- 
taſlith, where Harold had a houſe then in prepa- 
ration to entertain the King, he flew all his bro- 
ther's ſervants ; and, cutting them piecemeal into 
gobbets, ſome of their limbs he ſalted, and caſt the 
reſt into the veſſels of mead and wine: ſendin 
his brother word, That he had furniſhed him 


thither, Speed's Hiſt. p. 413. Chetwind Hiſt. Col. 
cent. 7. p. 206. Clark's Mir. c. 14. P. 55. 

8. Robert, Duke of Normandy, was choſen 
King of Jeruſalem, but refuſed that, in hopes to 


and when he was dead, Henry Beauclerk, his 
joungeſt brother, aſcended the throne, and con- 
quered Normandy : he alſo put out the eyes of 
Robert, his brother, and kept him priſoner in Car- 
diff Caſtle twenty-ſix years; where, for grief con- 
ceived at the putting on of a new robe, (too little 
for the King, and therefore ſent to the Duke to 
wear) he grew weary of his life, as diſdaining to 
be mocked with his brother's caſt- off cloaths: and 
curſing the time of his unfortunate nativity, re- 
lufed thenceforth to take any ſuſtenance, and 
karved himſelf to death. Speed's Hiſt. p. 445. 

Nun. XV. : 


ing executed this villany, threw himſelf amongſt 


with powdered meats againſt the King's coming 


bave England; but it is obſerved that he never. 
proſpered after. His brother Rufus got the crown; 


p - ( g 
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ere too watchful to be thus circumvented, at laſt 


9. Alphonſus Diazius, a Popiſh Spaniard, hear- 
ing that John Diazius, his brother, had renounced 
Popery, and was become a profeſſor of the re- 
formed religion, fell into ſo deep a hatred of him, 
that, like another Cain, he ſlew his brother with 
his own hands: for which he was highly applaud- 
ed by the Romaniſts for his heroical atchieve- 
ment; but he was ſo haunted and hunted by the 
furies of his own conſcience, that he deſperately 
hanged himſelf at Trent, about the neck of his 
own mule. Clark's Mir. c. 14. Pp. 55. 

10. Cleopatra, the wife of Cyricænus, having 
taken ſanctuary at Antioch, after her huſband's 
overthrow, her ſiſter Gryphina, the wife of Gry- . 
phus, moſt importunately ſolicited her death: and 
though Gryphus much perſuaded her againſt it, 
yet ſhe herſelf commanded the ſoldiers to diſpatch 
her: but in a few days after, the ſame Gryphina 
falling into the hands of Cyricenus, was by him 
made a ſacrifice to his wite's ghoſt. Trinchjfeld. 
Hiſt. Improved, p. 110, 111. 

11. Selymus the Firſt, having aſcended the 
throne of his father, ſought the deſtruction of all 
his brethren : and while his brother Corcutus lay 
quiet in Magnetia, he ſecretly led an army thither 
to deſtroy him. Corcutus having notice of it, fled 
away with two ſervants: and all paſſages by ſea 
being ſhut up, he was glad to hide himſelf in a 
cave by the ſea-ſide, where he lived miſerably 
upon country crabs and other like wild fruit, till, 
being diſcovered by a peaſant, he was apprehend- 


ed. Selymus being informed of it, ſent one to 


ſtrangle him, and bring his dead body to Pruſa. 
The executioner, a Captain, coming to Corcutus 
in the dead time of the night, and awaking him 
out of his ſleep, told him this heavy meſſage, 
te That he was ſent by his brother to ſtrangle him.” 
Corcutus, exceedingly troubled with this heavy 
news, and fetching a deep ſigh, deſired the Cap- 
tain to ſpare his life till he might write a few ſhort. 
lines unto his brother Selymus, which he did 
readily in Turkiſh verſe, upbraiding him with his 
horrible cruelty; and, concluding with many a 
bitter curſe, he beſought God to take a juſt re- 
venge upon him. Being then ſtrangled, his dead 
body was brought to Pruſa. Selymus uncovered. 
the face of it to be certain that it was him: when, 
ſeeing this writing in his hand, he took and read 
it; and is ſaid thereupon to have ſhed tears, not- 
withſtanding his cruel nature and ſtony heart. 
Knowle's Turk, Hiſt. p. 502. | 
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CHAP, x. 
Of the bardarous and ſavage Cruelty of ſome Men, 


Heodorus Gaddaræus, who was tutor to Ti- 


berius, the Roman Emperor, obſerving in 
him, while a boy, a ſanguinary nature and difpo- 


- ſition, that lay lurking under a ſhew of lenity and 
pretence of clemency, was uſed to call him, A 


lump of clay ſteeped and ſoaked in blood.” His 


ptediction of him did not fail in the event: he 


thought death was too light a puniſhment for any 
Hearing Carnulius (being 


that diſpleaſed him. | 
in his disfavour) had cut his own throat, “ Car- 


nulius,“ ſaid he, * has eſcaped me.“ To another, 


who begged of him that he might die quickly, he 
told him, «© He was not yet ſo much in his favour.“ 


Vet even this artiſt ih cruelty has ſince been out- 


acted by. monſters more cruel than himſelf, 

1. The iſland of Amboyna lies near Seran: the 
chief town of it hath alſo the fame name, and is 
the rendezvous for the gathering and buying of 


cloves : the Engliſh lived in the town, under the 


protection of the caſtle, held and well manned by 
the Dutch. In February 1622, a Japaneſe 
ſoldicr diſcourſing with the Dutch centinel of the 
caſtle, was ſuſpected, tortured, and confeſſed di- 
vers of his countrymen contrivers with him. of 
ſurpriſing the caftle: alſo one Price, an Engliſh- 


man, and priſoner with them, accuſed other Eng- 
liſhmen of the factories; who were all ſent for, and 


put to horrid torture, in this manner: firſt, they 
hoiſted up the examinant by the hands with a cord, 
on a large door, faſtening him upon two ſtaples of 


iron on the top, as wide as the arms could ſtretch; 


his feet hung to the ground, ſtretched out to their 
full length and width, and faſtened to the bottom 


of the door; then they wrapped a cloth about his 


neck and face, ſo cloſe that no water could go by. 
This done, pouring the water leiſurely upon his 
head, and filling the cloth up to his mouth and 
noſtrils, that he could not draw breath, but muſt 
withal ſuck in water, and ſo continued till it forced 
its way out at his noſe, eyes, and ears, ſtifling 
and choaking him into a ſwoon or fainting: bur 


being taken down; they made him vomit out the 
water, and fo, ſome what recovered, they tortured 
him again four or five times, till his body was 


ſwelled three times bigger, his cheeks like blad- 
ders, and his eyes ſtaring; out beyond his brows, 
One Colſon, thus tortured, did ſtill deny their ac- 
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cuſation: whereupon they burnt him under hi, 
paps, arm-pits, elbows, hands and feet, till the far 
extinguiſhed their torches: then they lodged hin 
in a dungeon, where his fleſh putrified, and mag. 
gots engendered in it to a horrid and loathſome 
condition, till at the end of eight days they were 
executed, March 1623; at which inſtant there waz 
a ſudden darkneſs and a tempeſt, that forced two 
Dutch ſhips out of the harbour, which were hardly 
ſaved. The dead were all buried in one pit; and 
one Dunkin, their accuſer, ſtumbled at their grave, 
fell ſtark mad, and died ſo within three days after: 
alſo a. ſickneſs followed at Amboyna, of which 
divers Dutch died. The names of the Engliſh, 
thus inhumanly dealt with, were, Captain Tower. 
ſon, Thompſon, Beaumont, Collins, Colſon, Web. 
ber, Ramſey, Johnſon, Fard, and Brown. San. 
der ſon's Hiſt. of King James, p. 577. 

2. It is a memorable example that Seneca relates 
of Piſo, who, finding a ſoldier to return from fo- 
raging without his comrade, ſuſpect ing he had lain 
him, condemned him to death. The executioner 
being in readineſs, and he ſtretching forth his neck 
to receive the ſtroke of the axe, in that very inſtant 
his comrade appeared in that place: whereupon 
the centurion, who had the charge of the exccu- 
tion, commanded the executioner to deſiſt, and 
carried back the condemned ſoldier to Piſo, toge- 
ther with his comrade, thereby to manifeſt his in- 
nocency, and the whole army waited on them with 


Joyful acclamations. But Piſo in a rage gets him 


up to the tribunal, and condemns both the toldiers, 
the one for returning without his comrade, and the 
other for not returning with him; and hereunto 
adds the condemnation of the centurion, for ſtay- 
ing the execution without warrant, which was 
given him in charge: and thus three were con- 
demned to die for the innocency of one. Sen. de 
Tra, 1. I. c. 16. Pp. 297. Wier. Oper. p. 798. lib. 
de Ira. Hakew. Apol. l. 4. c. 4. § 7. P. 341, 342. 
Cauſ. Hol. Court, tom. 1.1. 3. p. go. | 

3. The thirty Athenian tyrants were of that 
fierce and cruel diſpoſition, that they cauſed the 
daughters of ſome of the {lain citizens to dance in 
the blood of their own- parents,, who had newly 
been murdered by them. Dinot. Mem. J. 5. P. 37% 

4. Sylla having upon his credit received to mer- 
cy four legions of the adverſe part, which amounts 
to twenty-four thouſand men, he cauſed them, 
notwithſtanding, in public to be cut in pieces; 
calling in vain for mercy from his treacherous 


I ight band, which he had reached out as 4 50 


wc "Rn" — 
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token of it. And when the dying groans of theſe 
men reached to the very Curia itſelf, where the 
Senate were then met, and that the Senators 
themſelves ſtood in amaze what it might mean, 
« Let us mind our buſineſs, fathers,” ſaid he,“ a 
few ſeditious fellows are puniſhed by my orders.“ 
Upon which, Lipſius juſtly cries out, © 1 know 


not what I ſhould herein chiefly wonder at, whe- 


ther that a man could ſo do, or fo ſpeak.” Val. 
Max. 1. g. c. 2. p. 248. Din, Mem, l. 5. P. 373. 
Lipſ. de Conſt. 1. 2. c. 24. P. 214. 

5. Solyman the Magnificent, Emperor of the 
Turks, having obtained a victory over the Ger- 
mans, finding amongſt the captives a Bavarian 
ſoldier, a man of an exceeding high ftature, he 


cauſed him to be delivered to his dwarf, to be by 


him (lain, whoſe head was ſcarce fo high as the 
other's knees ; and that goodly tall man was man- 
gled about the legs for a long time by that apiſh 
dwarf, with his little ſcymitar, till, falling down 
with many feeble blows, he was at laſt ſlain in the 
preſence of Solyman, who took marvellous plea- 
ſure in this ſcene of cruelty, Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. 

« 709. |; 
. 55 —— the Great, the firſt Emperor of the 
Turks, after the winning of Conſtantinople, fell 
in love with a moſt beautitul young Greek lady, 
called Irene, upon. whoſe incomparable perfec- 
tions he ſo much doted, that he gave himſelf up 
wholly to her love. But when he heard his cap- 
tains and chief officers murmured at it, he ap- 
pointed them all to meet him in his great hall ; 


and commanding Irene to dreſs and adorn herſelf 


in all her jewels and moſt ſumptuous apparel (not 
acquainting her m the leaſt with any part of his 
deſign), taking her hand, he led this miracle of 
beauty into the midſt of his Baſſas, who, dazzled 
with the brightneſs,of this illuſtrious lady, ac- 
knowledged their error, profeſſing that their Em- 
peror had juſt cauſe to pals his time in folacing 
himſelf with ſo peerleſs a paragon: but he on a 
ſudden twiſting his left hand in the ſoft curls of 
her hair, and with the other drawing out his ſci- 
mitar, at one blow ſtruck off her head from her 
ſhoulders; and ſo at once made an end of his love, 
and her life, leaving all the aſſiſtants in a fearful 
ang and horror of that cruelty. Knowle's 

urk. Hiſt. p. 350, 351, 352. 

y 8 3 12970 of Padua, inflamed 
with an ambition of greater rule, took away by 
Poiſon William Scaliger, the Lord of Verona 
and Vincentia, though a familiar friend of his; 
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and, to enjoy Verona the more ſecurely, having 
betrayed into bis power Antonius and Bruno, his 
two ſons, he cauſed them alſo to be ſlain. Being 
in the city of Vincentia, he fell in love with a maid 
of ſingular beauty, and required her parents to 
ſend her to him; but being refuſed, he ſent his 
guards to fetch her: when brought, he baſely vio- 
lated her chaſtity; and two days after, he cauſed 
her to be cut in ſmall pieces, and ſent her ſo back 
in a baſket to her parents. The father, amazed 
with the atrocity of the fact, repreſented the 
whole to the Senate, beſeeching their aſſiſtance in 
ſo great an injury. The Senate, having delibe- 
rated upon the matter, ſent the body of the maid, 
ſo inhumanly mangled, to the Venetians, de- 
claring that they did commit themſelves to their 
care and patronage. The Venetians took upon 
them their defence: and having wearied out Car- 
rarius with war, at laſt penned him up in Padua, 
and compelled him to yield himſelf. Being taken, 


they ſtrangled him, together with his two ſons, 


Francis and William, Lon. Theat. p. 354. 


8. Vitoldus, Duke of Lithuania, was a man of 


a cruel diſpoſition. If he had deſtined any to death, 
his way was to cauſe them to be ſewed up in the 
ſkins of bears, and to expoſe them to be torn in 
pieces by dogs. In all his military expeditions, 
he never was without a bow in his hand; and if 
he ſaw any ſoldier march out of his rank, he ufed 
to ſhoot him dead with an arrow. This fierce- 
neſs of his, that nation (though otherwiſe haughty, 
and contemners of death) did ſo ſtand in awe of, 
that many under his dominion (at his com- 
mand), without waiting for an executioner, either 
hanged' or poiſoned themſelves. Lon. Theat, 


Pp. 352. Sabell. Ex. l. 6. c. 8. p. 352. 


9. Perotine Maſſey's huſband was a miniſter 
in Queen Mary's reign, and he fled out of the 
land for fear; but ſhe, with her mother, were con- 


demned to be burnt as heretics ; which was done 


July 18, 1556: ſhe was near the time cf her deli- 
very, and, by the force of the flame, her young 


child burſt out of her belly: this babe was taken 


out alive by W. Houſe, a bye-ſtander, and by the 
command of Elier Goſſeline, the bailiff (ſupreme 
officer in the then abſence of the Governar of the 
I0and of Guernſey) caſt again into the fire, and 
therein conſumed to athes. Here was a ſpectacle 
without precedent, a cruelty built three genera- 
tions high ; for the grandmother, mother, and 
grandchild, ſuffered all in the ſame flames at the 
lame time. Full. Wortb. p. 5. Hantſh. 
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10. Demetrius, the King of Syria, after he 
had overcome Alexander the Jew in a battle, led 
the priſoners taken in that fight to Jeruſalem, 
where he cauſed eight hundred of them in the 
midſt of the city to be crucified, the ſons in the 
very ſight of the mothers; and after commanded 
the mothers themſelves to be ſlain. Din. Mem. 
J. 5. P. 372. a 

11. In the reign of Edward the Sixth (upon the 
alteration of religion), there was an inſurrection 
in Cornwall and divers other counties, wherein 
many were taken and executed by martial law. 
The chief leaders were ſent to London, and there 
executed. The ſedition being thus ſuppreſſed, it 
is memorable what cruel ſport Sir William King- 
ſton made, by virtue of his office (which was Pro- 
voſt Martial) upon men in miſery. One Boyer, 
Mayor of Bodmin in Cornwall, had been amongſt 
the Rebels, not willingly, but enforced : to him 
the Provoſt ſent word that he would come and 
dine with him ; for whom the Mayor made great 

roviſion. A little before dinner the Provoſt took 
the Mayor aſide, and whiſpered him in the ear, 
« That an execution mult that day be done in the 
town, and therefore required that a gallows ſhould 
be ſet up againſt dinner ſhould be done.” The 
Mayor failed not of his charge: preſently after 
dinner, the Provoſt taking the Mayor by the hand, 
entreated him to lead him to the place where the 


gallows was; which when he beheld, he aſked the 


Major, „If he thought it to be ſtrong enough?” 
« Yes,” ſaid the Mayor, © doubtleſs it is:“ Well, 
then,” ſaid the Provoſt, “get you up ſpeedily, 
for it is provided for you.” © I hope,” anſwered 
the Major, “ you mean not as you ſpeak ?” In 
faith,” ſaid the Provoſt, “there is no remedy, 
for you have been a buſy Rebel}? and ſo without 
reſpite or defence he was hanged. Near the faid 
place dwelt a miller, who had been a buſy actor 
in that rebellion, who, fearing the approach of the 
Martial, told a ſturdy fellow, his ſervant, that he 
had occaſion to go from home, and therefore, if 
any came to enquire after the miller, he ſhould 
not ſpeak of him, but ſay that he was the miller, 
and had been ſo for three years before. So the 
Provoſt came and called for the miller, when out 
comes the ſervant, and ſaid, „He was the man.“ 
The Provoſt demanded, ** How long he had 
kept the mill?“ <© Theſe three years,” anſwered 
the ſervant: then the Provoſt commanded his 
men to lay hold on him, and hang him on the next 
tree: at this the fellow cried out, That he was 


=» 
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' maſter better ſervice than to hang for him” and 


Chron. p. 437. 


Hiſt. p. 362, 363.. 


ſhew of familiarity, takes the man by the hand, 
and leads him to this image, which riſes, and 


— 


not the miller, but the miller's man.“ e Ny, 
Sir,“ ſaid the Provoſt, “ I will take you at your 
word, If thou beeſt the miller, thou art a buſy 
knave ; if thou art not, thou art a falſe lying 
knave: and howſvever, thou can'ſt never do th 


lo without more ado he was diſpatched. Bat. 
Speed's Hiſt. p. 833. 

12. Uladus Dracula, as ſoon as he had gained 
the ſovereignty of Moldavia, choſe out a multi. 
tude of ſpearmen, as the guard of his body ; 
that done, inviting to him as many as were emi. 
nent in authority in that country, he ſingled out 
from them all that he thought had any inclina. 
tion to a change. All theſe, together with their 
whole families, he empaled upon ſharp ſtakes, 
ſparing neither the innocent age of young chil. 
dren, the weak ſex of women, nor the obſcure 
condition of ſervants. The ſtakes and place where 
they were ſet up, took up the ſpace of ſeventeen 
furlongs in length, and ſeven furlongs in breadth ; 
and the number of thoſe that were thus murder. 
ed, and in this cruel manner, is ſaid to be no l:{ 
than twenty thouſand. Dinoth, Mem, J. 5. p. 357, 
378. Calc. J. 9. p. 119, 121. Knowle's Turk, 


13. Nabis, the Tyrant of Lacedæmon, did ut- 
terly extinguiſh the Spartan name, forcing into 
exile as many as were eminent for riches, or the 
renown of their anceſtors ; and dividing their 
wealth and wives among the mercenary ſoldiers he 
had hired! Withal, he ſent murderers after ſuch 
as he had baniſhed, not ſuffering any place of re- 
treat to be ſafe to them. He had alſo framed an 
engine, or rather, an image of his wife, which, 
after her name, he called Apega: with admirable 
art it was faſhioned to her reſemblance, and was 
arrayed in ſuch coſtly garments as ſhe uſed herſclf 
to wear. As often as the Tyrant cited before him 
any of the rich citizens, with a purpoſe to milk 
them of their money, he firſt, with a long and 
very civil ſpeech, uſed to repreſent to them the 
danger Sparta ſtood in of the Achæans, the num- 
ber of mercenaries he kept about him for their 
ſafety, and the great charge he was at in ſacred 
and civil affairs. If they were wrought upon by 
this means, it ſufficed ; but if otherwiſe, and that 
they were tenacious of their money, he uſed then 
to ſay, * Poſſibly I am not able to perſuade you; 
yet it is likely that Apega may :” and, with 2 
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embraces 


embraces him with both arms, draws him to her 
breaſts, in which, and her arms, were ſharp iron 
nails, though Ridden with her clothes : herewith 
ſhe griped the poor wretch, to the pleaſure of the 
Tyrant, who laughed at his cruel death. Excerp. 
> Polyb. I. 13. P. T5: AAA Hiſt: of the World, 
I. 5. c. 4. H 10. P. 5 
14. Thomas Baßfides, Emperor of Ruſſia, uſed, 
for his recreation, to cauſe noble and well- deſerving 
erſons to be ſewed up in the ſkins of bears, and 
Nen himſelf ſet maſtiffs upon them, which cruelly 
tore them in pieces. He often invited his father- 
in-law, Michael Temrucovivs, to banquet with 
him, and then ſent him home to his family through 
the ſnow, having firſt cauſed him to be ſtript ſtark 
naked : ſometimes he ſhut him up in a room in his 
own houſe, till he was almoſt famiſhed, cauſin 
four bears, of extraordinary bigneſs, to be tied at 
the door, to keep all proviſions from him. Theſe 
bears, at other times, he would let looſe among 
the people eſpecially when they were going to 
church; and, when any were killed by them, he 
ſaid, “ his ſons had taken great pleaſure in the 
ſport; that they were happy that periſhed in this 
manner, ſince it was no ſmall diverſion to himſelf.” 
Gamer. Oper. Subtiſ. cent. 2. c. 88. p. 337. 

15. Changhien Chunghus, no better than a 
thief at firſt, thrived ſo faſt, that after he had 
vexed the provinces of Hunquang, and Honan, in 
China, and wh of that of Nanking and Kiangii, 
he entered the province of Suchuen, in the year! 
1644; and ed whe taken the principal city, called 
Chingtv, in the heat of his fury he killed a King 
of the Tamingian race; as allo ſeveral Princes of 
that family; but theſe flaughters were but the 
preludes of thoſe execrable cruelties he afterwards / 
practiſed z for he had certain violent and ſudden * 
motions of cruelty,” and maxims drawn from the 
very bowels of vengeance itſelf. © For one man's + 
fault, he often deſtroyed all the family, without 
reſpect to infants, or women with child. Nay, 
many times he cut off the whole ſtreet where the 
oftender lived, involving in ſlaughter the 1 innocent l 
with the guilty. He once ſent a man poſt into 
the country of Xenſi; who, glad he was out of 
| the Tyrant's hands, returned no more. To revenge 
this ſoppoſed injury, he deftroyed all the quarter. 
of the city where he lived; and thought he much 
bridled his fierceneſs, that he did not extinguiſh” 
tie whole city. He had an executioner whom he 
loved above all the reſt; for his natural inclinations 


to NN This man "uy of a diſeaſe, he cauſed - 
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his phyſician to be killed; and, not content with 
this, he ſacrificed an hundred more of the ſame 
profeſſion to the ghoſt of his deceaſed officer. If 
walking out, he ſaw a ſoldier ill clad, or whoſe 
manner of gait and walking was not ſo vigorous 
and maſculine as he deſired, he preſently com- 
manded him to be killed. He once gave an officer 
a piece of ſilk, who complained to another of the 
poorneſs of the piece; of which he being informed 
by one of his ſpies, he prefently commanded him, 
and his whole legion, which were two thouſand 
men, to be all maſſacred at once. He had in his 
royal city fix hundred Præfects, and in three years 
ſpace, there were ſcarce twenty of them left, 
having put all- the reſt to ſeveral kinds of death 
for ſlight cauſes. He had five hundred Eunuchs 
taken from the Princes of the Tamingian family : 
after he had put all their Lords to death, one of 
theſe preſuming to ſtyle him not with the title 
of King (but the bare name of Changhien 
Chungus), he cauſed them all to be lain. One of 
his chief Prieſts was apprehended for ſome words 
let fall againſt him; and he having got together 
about twenty thouſand of the ſame profeſſion, put 
them all to the ſword ; arid then applauded himſelf 
as if he had done an heroical action. He levied an 
hundred and four ſcore thouſand, all natives of the 
province of Suchuen, anno 1645, theſe he ſent 
before him to take the city of Nanchung, in the 
country of Xenſi: they finding it difficult, fort 
thouſand of them revolted to the enemy and ſo 
the reſt were forced to return without effecting the 
deſign. The Tyrant enraged to fee them return, 
commanded the reſt of his army, that had always 
marched with him, to cut in pieces theſe one hunt 
dred and forty thouſand of the new raiſed Suchuens:- 
this horrible butchery laſted four days; in which 
laughter be commanded ſome to have theiriſkihs- 
pulled off, and filled with ſtraw,” and having ſowed 
on the head, to be carried to the towns where they. 
were borne, to ſtrike terror into the reſt. Net con-. 
tent with this, he vexed the whole province, ſon 
that be left it in a manner deſolate; for he perfectly 


hated it, becauſe he thought they approveꝗᷓ· not o 


his government. He caufed almoſt.eighteen thou- 
ſand ſtudents to be brought before him, and ar- 
once maſſacred them all; ſaying, “ Theſe were: 
they that by their ſophiſms ſolicited the reſt to rea 
bellion.“ Anno 1646, the Tartars entered the 


province of Xenſi to give him battle; anck there 


fore to leave the country behind: him ſecure, he 
commanded all the citizens, of what quahiey ſoev er 
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in his royal city of Chingtu, to be bound hand and 
foot, which was done by his army; and then riding 
about them, he ax pure them with leſs compaſſion 
than a tiger, and cried out, © Kill, kill theſe re- 
bels.” It is thought there were no leſs than fix. 
hundred thouſand- ſouls, moſt of which were thus 
- horribly murdered, He beſides ſent part of his 
army to other cities about, and killed all thoſe he 
could lay hands on; and ſo brought the populous 
province of Suchuen into a vaſt wilderneſs. In his 
march he cauſed his ſoldiers to kill all their wives ; 
himſelf, to give them an example, having cauſed 
two hundred and eighty beautiful maids that 
waited upon his three Queens, to be ſlain. He 
killed all his ſick or weak ſoldiers, to deliver them, 
as he ſaid, out of ſo miſerable and ruined a country. 
Then he turned his rage againſt cities, palaces, and 
buildings, not ſparing his own ſtately one of 
Chingtu; he conſumed it, together with a great 
part of the city by fire; he cut down all trees and 
woods that they might profit no man. He ſunk 
ſixty ſhips of ſilver in the river of Chiang, having 
Killed the ſhipmen- to conceal the place. This 
done, he marched into the province of Xenſi, to 
meet the Tartars, where this devil incarnate was 
bappily killed. Martin. de bello Tart. p- 299, 
16. Accioline, Tyrant about Tauriſium and 
Padua, ſurpaſſed all thoſe in cruelty, that were 
called by the name of Chriſtians ; he gelded boys; 
vitiated virgins; cut off the breaſts of matrons; 
and rippe 
Once hearing that Padua had revolted from him, 
he cauſed twelve thouſand Paduans in his army to 
be Cain every man. Being after this beaten in the 
field, wounded and made priſoner, he tore open 
the lips of his wound, that he might die as cruelly 
as he had lived. The manner of this Tyrant was 
like unto that of Caligula, he put men to death by 
do degrees, that they might feel themſelves. die; 
ſo that by divers-ways of torture, he was the death. 
of thirty thouſand perſons, Sabell. Ex. J. 8. c. 3. 
429. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 8. p. 405 · 
. Jow. Zlog. J. 1. p. 433 44. by | 


17. In 1560, the then Viceroy: of Peru ſent 
Pedro de Orſua, a native of Navarre, with ſeven 
hundred men, to the river of the Amazons, in or- 

der to make difcovery of certain mines, ſaid to be 
there ; aud being arrived at the head of it, he built 


nnaces and canoes; and having furniſhed: him 
wich proviſions, and taken two thouſand Indi- 
aus, wi mani horſes on board, he embarked on. 


* 


d vp the bellies of women with child. 


© Of the barbarous and ſavage Cruelty. of ſome Men. 


the river Xauxa, or Maranhon. He ſailed till he 
came to a plain country, where he began to build 
a town ; but his men not being uſed to ſuch labour, 
and fatigued by the hot and rainy ſeaſons, they 
murmured, though they had proviſions enough, 
and a proſpect of finding great ſtore of gold. 
The mutineers were headed by Lopez de Agira, a 
Biſcayner, who had been an old mutineer in Peru, 
and being joined by Ferdinand de Guzman, a 
Spaniſh. ſoldier, and one Saldueno, who was ena- 
moured with Orſua's beautiful lady, they murdered 
him when, aſleep, with all his friends and chief 
officers. Then they proclaimed Guzman their 
King ; but twenty days after, he was alſo murdered. 
by f who aſſumed the title to himſelf. Be. 
ing a fellow of mean birth, he murdered all the 
gentlemen in company, leſt any of them ſhould. 
rival him; and having formed a guard of. ruffiang 
about him, he became ſo jealous of his new dignity, 
and was ſo conſcious, of what. he deſerved, that 
when any of the men talked together, he con- 
cluded they were plotting againſt him, and ſent his 
ruffians to murder them. [Abundance of the reſt, 
and the women falling ſick, he barbarouſly left 
them to the mercy of the natives; and failed to the 
iſland Margarita with two hundred and thirty men. 
He was well entertained by the Governor, who 


took him to be one of the King's officers; but this 


ungrateful villain ſpeedily: murdered him and his, 
friends, ravaged the iſland, forced ſome ſoldiers to 

o along with him, and pretended to conquer the 

ndies; but was defeated, taken, and hanged. by 
the Governor of New Granada. The wretch mur- 
dered his own daughter, that-ſhe might not be in- 
fulted by his enemies z and then attempted to mur- 
der himſelf, but was prevented. V Roger's Voy- 
ages round the Morde. 

18. Philip de Comines, in his life of Lewis XI. 
ſays, © There never was a King in France, whole. 
cruel conduct and extortions came ſo near to ty- 
ranny as thoſe of that King did.” Had Comines, 
ays Mr. Bayle, deſigned to give the portraiture 
a cruel - Prince, he could have employed no 


ſtronger colours than thoſe which deſcribe his rigo- 


rous priſons, his iron cages, and nets.” He lays, 
They were made of wood, covered with plates of 
iron: that he had got ſome Germans to make very 
weighty and terrible irons to put on the feet, and 
in which there was a ring. to put one foot, very- 
hard to be opened, like an iron collar, with a thick 
and heavy chain, and a great iron ball at the end, 
very heavy; and theſe were called the King's _ 
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chaude de Seyſſel, another hiſtorian, ſays, “ That, 
about the places where he was, were ſeen great. 
numbers of people hanging on trees, and the 
priſons, and other neighbouring houſes, full of 
priſoners, which were often heard, both by day 
and by night, to ery out through the torments they 
endured; beſides thoſe who were ſecretly caſt into 
the rivers.” The ſame hiſtorian obſerves, ** That 
this King carried his abſolute power to exceſs.” 
He cauſed Treſtan, his Provoſt, to take the priſon- 
ers who were in the Palace-gaol, and drown them 
near the Grange aux Mercier. Mezerai, another 
hiſtorian, relates, © That he had put to death above 
four thouſand, by different puniſhments; which he 
ſometimes delighted to ſee. Moſt of them had. 
been executed without form of law; ſeveral drown- 
ed with a ſtone tied to their necks; ha poly eres oh 
tated going over a. ſwipe, from: whence they fell, 
upon wheels, armed with ſpikes and cutting in- 
ſtruments; others were ſtrangled in dungeons. 
Treſtan, his companion, and Provoſt of his Palace, 
being judge, witneſs, and executioner,” Bayle's 
Di. vol. 3. Art. Lewis XI. 
109. Amurath, at the taking of the Iſthmus, im- 
molated ſix hundred young Greeks to his father's. 
ſoul, in the nature of a propitiatory ſacrifice for 
the ſins of the deceaſed. And in thoſe new coun- 


tries diſcovered in the laſt age, this practice is in 


ſome meaſure every where received. All their 
idols reek with human blood, not without various 
examples of cruelty. Some they burn alive, and 
half-broiled take them off the coals, to tear out 
their hearts and entrails; others, even women, they 
flay alive, and with their bloody ſkins clothe and 
diſguiſe others, Montaigne's Eſſays. | 

20. The Ambaſſadors of the King of Mexico, 
ſetting out to Fernando Cortez the power and 
greatneſs of their maſter, after having told him, 
that he had thirty vaſſals, of which each of them 
was able to raiſe an hundred thouſand fighting men, 
and that he kept his court in the faireſt and beſt 


fortified city under the ſun, added at laſt, that he 


was obliged yearly to offer the gods fifty thouſand. 
men. And it. is confidently affirmed, that he main - 
tuned a continual war with ſome potent neighbour... 
ing nation, not only to keep the young men in ex- 
ereiſe, but principally to have where withal to ſur- 
diſh his ſacrifices with his priſoners of war., Some: 
ot theſe people being beaten by Cortez in battle, 

at to compliment him, and to treat with him of 
a peace, whoſe meſſengers carried him three fonts of 
Pelents, which they delivered to him in theſe terms: 


343 
« Behold, Lord, here are five ſlaves, if thou art a 
furious God, that feedeſt upon fleſh and blood, eat 
theſe, and we will bring thee more; if thou art an. 
affable God, behold, here is incenſe and feathers; 
but if thou art a man, take theſe fowls and fruits. 
that we have brought thee.” Did. 

21, How many millions of men have the Spani- 
ards made away with in America? Barthol. Caſa 
affirms, that in forty-fiveyears they deſtroyed above 
ten millions of human ſouls: an unaccountable way 


of converting thoſe poor ſavages to chriſtianity ! 


Theſe millions were butchered outright; and if 


ve add thoſe who died labouring in the mines, do- 
ing the drudgery of aſſes, oxen and mules, what a+ 


vaſt number will they amount to? Some of them 
carrying burdens upon their backs of a hundred” 
and. ſixty. pounds, weight, above three hundred: 

miles. How many of theſe poor wretches have 

periſhed by water as well as by land, by diving ſo- 
many fathoms deep for the fiſhing of pearl, who-- 
ſtay there ſometimes half an hour under water, . 
panting and drawing the ſame breath all the while, 


and are fed on purpole with coarſe biſcuit and other. 
dry things, to make them long-winded. And, if 


what is reported be true, they hunt the poor In- 
dians with dogs, to make themſelves ſport. *Tis- 
eaſy to imagine how deteſtable the Spaniards be- 
came to theſe poor Pagans for theſe cruelties.. 
There is a ſtory goes of Hathu Cacica, a ſtout 
Indian, who being to die, was perſuaded by a 
Franciſcan. friar to turn Chriſtian, . and then he 
ſhould go to heaven. Cacica aſked him, Whe-- 
ther there were any Spaniards in heaven?” Ves,“ 
ſays the Friar, © it is full of them.” © Nay-then,”” 
ſaid the Indian, © I had rather go to hell, than have 
any more of their company,” Howells Germ. Di. 
22. On Saturday, the firſt. of March, 17 55, 
Macdonald, Berry, Salmon, and Egan, thief- 
takers, were. tried at the Old Bailey, for being. 
acceſſaries, before the fact, ina robbery on the high-- 


way near Deptford ; for which, two lads, named: + 


Ellis and Kelly, were capitally convicted at the aſfizes: 
at Maidſtone, It appeared upon the trial, that the 
above four thief-takers had employed a fellow, 
named Blee, to draw in any two lads, tocommit with + 


him a robbery on the highway, that they mighz 


afterwards take and convict them for the ſake of 


the reward. and that it might. be the larger, the 
ſcene was laid in the pariſn of Greenwich, there 


being twenty pounds extraordinary for any one 


convicted of a highway robbery within that pariſh. 
Accordingly, Salmon, one of the four, was to go 
ES] | downs 
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down to Deptford, to be robbed of ſundry things 
provided for that purpoſe by Berry and Macdonald. 
After the robbery was committed, Blee was to 
carry the lads to the Spread- eagle in Kent- ſtteet, 
where Egan, another confederate, was to be placed, 
on purpoſe to buy the goods, and who, as ſoon 
as he had fixed them there, was, under pretence of 
fetching money for the goods, to go and acquaint 
Macdonald and Berry, who were to be waiting in 
readineſs, and who were immediately to come and 
{rize them; in the mean time Blee, the other con- 
federate, was, under pretence of being ſhaved, to 
go out and make his eſcape. All this was accord- 
mgly executed: the lads were committed to 
Maidſtone gaol, ſworn againſt by'the four confede- 
rates, and capitally convicted; but the whole con- 
{piracy having been diſcovered by the vigilance of 
Mr. Cox of Deptford, who had apprehended, un- 
known to them, Blee, the other confederate, and 
induced him to a confeſſion; they were all appre- 
hended in court at Maidſtone, and thereby diſap- 
pointed of the reward they expected, though they 
are likely to meet with one they have long and 
rr fn LT I ARITOT gg "QT 
Theſe fellows have received ſo large a ſum as 
r720]. from the Treaſury, as rewards for perſons' 
taken and convicted by them at the Old Bailey 
only; and it is faid, that there and at other 
places, they have enſnared and hanged no leſs 
LB 4 nf: 074 3 DET Lal 
The following fact, at the ſame time it clears: 
from infamy the memory of a poor unfortunate 
honeſt man, will tend to open the eyes of mankind 
to a dreadful ſcene of villany, which has of late 
been ſucceſsfully practiſed; and which calls aloud 
for the wiſdom of our legiſlators to endeavour to 
put a ſtop to. The above Macdonald (who was a 
ſort of a-marſhal to the conſtables) having ordered 
Blee, his ſervant, to look out for one or two more 
men to engage in a robbery, Blee ſoon informed 
him he had pitched on one Joſhua Kiddon, a Porter” 
in the Fleet Market. Macdonald then, and Berry, 
having ſettled their plan, concerted with Blee to 
act as follows: Blee went to the Porter, and told 
him a gentleman at Edmonton, in diſtreſs, wanted 
to move off his goods in the night; and if he would 
aſſiſt, he ſhould have five ſhillings, and victuals 
and drink. The Porter agreed, and they went to 


Edmonton: and after refreſhing themſelves at a 
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ter that they might eaſily pick up a little money 


and the woman (in the chaiſe) ſoon overtook the 


that time. And thus have ſeveral innocent people 


Pd 


public houſe there, Blee pretended to go out to ſes 
if the gentleman was ready; and returning, told 
the Porter, the gentleman ſuſpected he was watched 
that night, and would defer moving his goods tg 
another time; and rhe? treating the Porter wich a 
pot or two of bter, they ſet forward for London. 
Blee ſoon began to endeavour to perſuade the Por. 


on the road without any riſk ; but the Porter giy. 
ing no ear to him, they came on, and ſoon ſaw at 
a little diſtance a woman on foot (who had beende. 
ſignedly ſet down there ovt of a chaiſe By Berry, 
that the robbery being committed within that 
pariſh, they might get the additional reward). Blee 
then urged the little danger there was in robbing 
her; but the Porter abſolutely refuſing, Blee pro- 
poſed mending their pace to town; the Porter ac. 
cordingly put on; but Blee deſtghedly lagging be- 
hind, the Porter looked back, and ſaw him with 
the women; but he ſoon came up to the Porter, 
told him how eaſily he had robbed her, and offered 
him half the money. The Porter frighted, ſaid, 
« He would have none of it; and Blee; pretend- 
ihg an occaſion to ſtop, made quite off. Berry 


Porter, and Macdonald! coming up at the fame 
time, the woman and Berry charged the Porter 
with holding a knife to her throat, whilſt his com- 
panion robbed her; and the thief-takers ſecured 
him, and carried him before a juſtice; who com- 
mitted him to Newgate, and on their evidence 
he was tried and convicted at the Old Bailey, and 
executed at Tyburn, in February 1754. Thus 
monftrous cruelly was this poor man brought to a 
ſhameful death, which it was almolt impoſſible for 
him to avoid, from the moment they/had*fixed on 
him. His reaſons for being/on® the road at that 
time muſt appear like an idle excuſe; and the con- 
federates ſeemed to be ſtrangers to each other till 


loſt their lives for ſham robberies, and the public 
been amuſed with numerous executions, and flat- 
tered with hopes that the number of rogues muſt be 
leflened} at the ſame time that they are plundered 
by veteran villains, every one of whom is under 
contribution to thief-rakers, &c. and are rarely 
brought to juſtice by them, unleſs to anſwer their 
political purpoſes, Gazetteer Mar. 4. 1755. 
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Of the bitter Revenges that ſome have taken upon their 
Enemies. 


obtained a moſt ſignal victory in Hungary, 
he made a ſpeech to his ſoldiers, whereof this was 
a part: © We have done,” ſaid he, “ a great 
work, and yet there is a greater that ſtill remains 
for us to do; which is, to overcome ourſelves, and 
| to put an end at once to our covetouſneſs, and the 
deſire of revenge.“ Thus great and generous ſouls 
are ever found to be the moſt placable, and are 
| eaſieſt appeaſed : while the weak and fearful are 
guilty of the greateſt barbarities, as not knowing 
how to allot any meaſure or bounds to their anger. 
1. In the iſle of Majorca, there was a Lord of a 
caſtle, who amongſt others kept a Negro ſlave, 
and for ſome fault of his had beaten him with ſome 
ſeverity. The villain Moor watching his opportu- 


the door againſt him; and at his return he thus 
ated his damnable revenge : while his Lord ſtood 
without demanding entrance, he reviled him, vio- 
lated the honour of his lady, threw her and two of 
his children out at the caſtle windows, and ſtood 
ready to do the like with the third and youngeſt 
child. The miſerable father, who had beheld the 
ruin of all his family but this one, begged of his 
ſlave to ſave the life of that little one; which the 
cruel ſlave refuſed, unleſs he would cut off his own 
noſe : the pitiful parent accepted the condition, 
and had no ſooner performed it, but the bloody 
villain firſt 'caſt the infant down head-long, and 
then himſelf, in a barbarous bravery, thereby to 
elude the revenge of his abuſed Lord. Treaſury of 
Ancient and Modern Times, I. 2. c. 10. p. 135. 
2. © As I went from Rome with my company,” 
lays Camerarius, “ paſſing through the Marquiſate 
of Ancona, we were to go through a city called 
Terni, As we entered the city, we ſaw over the 
gate, upon a high tower, a certain tablet, to which 

were faſtened (as at firſt it ſeemed to us) a great 
many batts or reer- mice; we thinking it a ſtrange 
ght, and not knowing what it meant, one of the 
city, whom we aſked, told us thus: „There was,” 
laid he, c in this city two noble, rich, and mighty 
houſes, which for a long time bore an irre- 

No, 15, | 


HEN the Emperor Frederick had newly. 


nity, when his maſter and the reſt were abſent, ſhut 
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concilable hatred one againſt the other: their malice 
paſſed from father to ſon, as it were by inheritance, 
by occaſion of which many of both houſes were 
ſlain and murdered, At laſt, the one houſe, not 
many years ſince, reſolved to ſtand no more upon 
murdering one or two of the adverſe party by ſur— 
prize, but to run upon them all at once, and not to 
leave one of them alive, 
ſecretly gathered together, out of the country ad- 
Joining, with their ſervants, and ſuch other bravoes 
as many Italians keep in pay to employ in the 
execution of their revenges; theſe were privily 
armed, and had notice to be ready at a word. 
About midnight they ſeize upon the perſon of the 
Governor of the city, and leaving guards in his 
houſe, go on ſilently to the houſe of their enemy, 
diſpoſing troops at the end of every ſtreet. About 
ten of them take the Governor in the midſt of 
them, as if they had been the archers of his guard, 
whom they compelled, by ſetting a poniard to his 
throat, to command ſpeedy entrance. He cauſed 
the doors to be opened; they ſeeing the Gover- 
nor there, made no refuſal: which done, they call 
their accomplices that ſtood not far off, put the 
Governor into ſafe-keeping, enter, and kill man, 
woman and child, and the very horſes in the ſtable. 
That done, they forced the Governor to command 
the city- gates to be opened, and ſo they departed, 
and diſperſed into private places amongſt their 
friends; ſome fled to the next ſea- ports, and ſo got 
far off: but ſuch as ſtayed near, were ſo diligently 
ſearched for, that they were found, drawn out of 
their holes, and put to death with grievous tortures ; 
after which, their hands and feet being cut off, 
were nailed to that tablet,” ſaith he which you 
ſaw as you came along, as a leſſon to poſterity. 
The ſun having broiled thoſe limbs. fo faſtened, 
makes travellers, that Know nothing of the tragedy, 
ſuppoſe they are reer-mice.” Camer. Oper, Sub, 
cent. 1. c. 84. P. 390. 

3. Dionyſius, the younger, a Tyrant of Sicily, 
came to Locris, the birth-place of his mother 
Doris; there he took the moſt ſtately and capa- 
cious houſe in all the city: he cauſed all the rooms 
of it to be ſtrewed with a ſort of wild betony and 
roſes; and having utterly caſt off all ſname; ſent 
for ſeveral of the Locrenſian virgins, whom, havin 
ſtripped naked, he tumbled with upon a bed, be- 
ing himſelf alſo naked. But the incenſed citizens 
took a ſharp revenge upon him for this affront, in 
the perſons of his wife and children; for having 
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inflicted a thouſand torments upon theſe innocent 
perſons, at laſt they thruſt needles into their fin- 
gers, betwixt their fleſh and the nails, and then cut 
their throats ; after which, they chopt their fleſh 
into ſmall pieces, of which they boiled ſome, 
curſing all thoſe that would not eat of it; the reſt 
they dried and ground, that it might be ſwallowed 
down in pottage by poor people; that which re- 
mained they caſt into the ſea: their bones were 
beaten in mortars, and the powder mingled with 
thoſe horrible meſſes, and the pottage, which they 
had made of human fleſh. As for the Tyrant him- 
ſelf, he was reduced to that neceſſity, that he went 
up and down, playing upon a cymbal, to procure 
food for his belly, and died in that miſerable ſtate, 
Aibenæi Deipugſopb. I. 12. c. 11. P. 541. Alian. 
Var. Hiſt. J. . c. 8. p. 237, 238. 
4. Conrade Trincio, Lord of Fulingo, in the 
Dutchy of Spoleto, hearing that the Captain of the 
caſtle of Norcera had ſlain Nicholas Trincio, his 
brother, upon ſuſpicion of adultery, came and be- 
fieged this Captain, and held him ſo ſtrait to it, that 
being out of all hope to ſave himſelf, he firſt cut 
the throats of his wife and children, and then threw 
himſelf down from an high tower, that he might 
not fall alive into the power of Conrade : who 
| ſecing himſelf fruſtrated of the means to torment 
him according to his intention, ſet upon his kindred 
allies, friends, and familiars; and as many of them 
as he could take, he tortured without mercy : and 
after he had murdered them, plucked out their 
bowels, chopt their bodies into ſmall parcels, hung 
up their quarters in the highways and places of 
ſhew, for travellers to gaze on; behaving himſelf 
with that ſavage and outrageous cruelty, that no 
man can call it a puniſhment or revenge, but muſt 
ſtudy to find out a name fit for it; and, after all, 
perhaps ſhall loſe his labour. Camer, Oper. Sub- 
ciſ. cent. 1. c. 84. p. 392. 
5. Altobel, a citizen of Tudertum (which ſome 
call Todi) in the Dutchy of Spoleto, made war 
upon his fellow - citizens, and ſeized upon the city 
and ſtate: after which, he behaved himſelf with 
great cruelty amongſt them, both towards rich and 
poor. Many inroads he alſo made upon the neigh- 
bouring territories, and ſpoiled and rifled ſome 
other cities near Tudertum. At laſt he was de- 
feated and taken priſoner by the Pope's army: 
forthwith he was bound ſtark naked to a poſt in 
the market- place, to the end that all they whom he 
wronged might revenge themſelves upon him in 


what manner they pleaſed. Thither run the 
mothers whoſe children he had killed, who like 
ſo many wild beaſts, begin to tear his body with 
their greedy teeth; others wound, cut, and flach 
him, ſome in one ſort, ſome in another; the father; 
kindred and friends of, ſuch as he had me ſſacred, 
pulled out his eyes, heart, and entrails, not for- 
getting any point of extreme rigour. He, with a 
courage deſperately obſtinate, endured theſe to;. 
ments with conſtancy ; ſaying, between times, 
That no new thing had happened unto him; and 
that long ſince he had foreſeen within himſelf this 
puniſhment.” Being dead, they put an end to 
their fury, by cutting his body into morſels, which 
(like fleſh in a butcher's ſhop) were fold by weight, 
and afterwards eaten by thoſe that bought then. 
Leander, in his deſcription of Italy, faith, « This 
fell out in his time.” Camer. ibid. p. 392. 
6. The Duke of Limbourg dying without 
iſſue, the Duke of Brabant, and the Earl of 
Gelders, ſtrove about the ſucceſſion, each of them 
pretending right to it; when they could not agree 
they fell to arms: at laſt the Duke of Brabant 
won the victory in a battle, and took, amongſt 
other priſoners, the Biſhop of Collen, who followed 
the party of the Earl of Gelders. This Biſhop, 
after he had been priſoner to the Earl of Heynault 
the ſpace of ſeven years, was ſet at liberty upon 
conditions which he accepted : and being ready to 
return home, he prayed the Earl that he would 
honour him ſo far, as to convey him into his coun- 
try. The Earl will.ngly condeſcended, and hay- 
ing brought him almoſt to Collen, nor miſtruſting 
any thing, he ſaw himſelf upon the ſudden encloſed 
with a troop of horſemen, which took him and de- 
livered him to the Biſhop, who locked him up in a 
priſon, where he ended his days: and the more to 
vex and torment him, the Biſhop cauſed an iron 
cage to be made and anointed all over with honey, 
which was laid out to the ſun, the Earl being lock- 
ed faſt within it. This was done in the memory 
of our fathers,” ſaith Philip Camerarius. Comer, 
ibid. c. 87. p. 407. 
7. C. Cornificius, a poet and emulator of Virgil, 
when he ſaw the ſoldiers often flying, he called 
them Helmeted Hares; who ſo far reſented this 
term of ignominy, that upon the firſt opportunity 
they all deſerted him in fight; and fo he was flain 
upon the place by the enemy. Zuin. ibid. l. 2. 

9. 246. 
8. M. 


g. M. Tullius Cicero had made ſome orations 
againſt M. Antonius; for which, when Antonius 
came to be of the Triumvirate, he cauſed him to 
be lain. Fulvia, the wife of Antonius, not ſatis- 
fied with the death of that great orator, cauſed his 
head to be brought to her, upon which ſhe beſtow- 
ed many curſes: ſhe ſpit in the face of it, ſhe 
placed it upon her Jap, and opening the mouth, 
drew out the tongue, and pricked it in divers 
places with a needle; and after all; cauſed it to be 
ſet up in a high and eminent place over thoſe pul- 
pits from whence the orators uſe to ſpeak their 
orations to the people. NXiphil. in Auguſto, p. 27. 
ier. Oper. p. 828. Lib. de Ira. Plut, 

9. Pope Stephen the Seventh, having been 
hindred from the Popedom by Formoſus his pre- 
deceſſor, when after his death he was made Pope, 
he cauſed his dead body to be taken out of the 
ſepulchre, to be ſtript of the pontifical orna- 
ments, clothed in ſecular garments, and to be 

buried without the church : he alſo cauſed his 
fingers to be cut off, and to be caſt into the river 
for the fiſh to devour. When Sergius the third 
came to be Pope, he cauſed the body of the ſame 
Formoſus to be drawn out of his ſecond burying- 
place, to be beheaded in the Forum or market- 
place, and then to be caſt into the river Tiber, to 
gratify Lotharius the King of France, who thus 
hated the dead Formoſus, for that by his means 
the empire was tranſlated from the French to the 


Formoſus, becauſe he had alſo oppoſed him in the 
election. Hier. Oper. p. $20. Lib. de Ira. Heylyn. 
Cojm. p. 107. 

10. Cambyſes, the fon of Cyrus, King of Per- 
ha, ſent to Amaſis, King of Egypt, that he ſhould 
fend him his daughter. Amaſis, knowing that the 
Perſian would uſe her but as one of his concubines, 
not his wife, and withal dreading his power, he 
ſent Nitetes, the daughter of Apries the former 
King, adorned after the manner of his daughter. 
The daughter of Apries made known this deceit 
to Cambyſes at her firſt coming, who was there- 
upon ſo incenſed, that he refolved upon a war 
with Egypt: and though Amaſis was dead before 
he could take Memphis, yet as ſoon as he had, he 
vent thence to the city of Sais, enters the palace of 
Amaſis, cauſes the body of him to be taken out of 
his ſepulchre ; which done, he would have it to be 
ſeourged, pulled, beaten, pricked, and uſed with all 
the contumely he could deviſe; this being done 
till the miniſters of his pleaſure were wearied, and 
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Berengarians: others ſay that Sergius did this to 
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ſeeing the ſalted carcaſe oppoſed their blows, ſo 
that no particle fell from it rhereby, he at laſt 
cauſed it to be thrown into the fire, where it was 
burnt to aſhes. Herodot. l. 3. p. 161. 167. Dinoth. 
Memorab. l. 5. p. 353. 


11. Cyrus warring againſt Tomyris, Queen of 


the Maſſagetes, had by a ſtratagem taken her ſon 
Spargapiſes; for he had left part of his army with 
plentiful proviſion of meats and wines, on purpoſe 
to be ſeized upon. Theſe troops Spargapiſes had 


cut in pieces, and that done, ſet himſelf and his 


army to feaſting; and while they were ſecure aſleep, 
and enfeebled by drinking, Cyrus ſet upon them, 
killed and took moſt of them. Spargapiſes being 


brought before Cyrus, deſired that he might be 


unbound : when he was looſed, and his hands at 
liberty (grieved for the diſcomfiture of his army) 
he flew himſelf. After which Tomyris in a great 
battle overthrew the forces of Cyrus; and having 
found him amongſt the dead, in revenge of her 
ſon's death, ſhe cauſed his head to be cut off, and 
to be thrown into a veſſel filled with human blood; 
with this bitter ſarcaſm, ſay ſome, “ Satiate thyſelf 
with blood which thou haſt ſo much thirſted after:“ 
but Herodotus, «© Thou haſt deſtroyed my ſon 
taken by guile, and as I threatened I will fatiate 
thee with blood.” Herodot. J. 1. p. 68, 69. 


Dinoth Memorab. l. 5. p. 313. Juſtin. Hit. I. 1. 


P. 23. 

iT. A noble Hungarian having found one in 
bed with his wife, committed the adulterer to 
priſon, there to be famiſhed to death ; and that he 
might the better attain his end, he cauſed a roaſted 
hen every now and then to be let down to his noſe, 
that by the ſmell of the meat his appetite might 
be excited to the greater eagerneſs : but he was 


not ſuffered to taſte of it; only it was preſented to 


make his puniſhment the more bitter. When the 
miſerable creature had endured this manner of 
uſage for ſix days, the ſeventh it was found that 
he had eaten the upper part of his own arms. 


ier. Oper. p. 763. Lib. de Jejun. Commentit. 


13. When Paris was dead, Helena was married 
to another of the ſons of Priam, called Deiphobus ; 
and Troy being taken by the Greeks, Menelaus, 
her firſt huſband (from whom ſhe had been ſtolen), 
acted his revenge upon this latter huſband with 
oreat ſeverity; for he cut off his ears, arms, and 
noſe; and at the laſt, when he had maimed him all 
over, and in every part, he ſuffered him to die in 
exquiſite torments. - Dit. Cret, l. 5. Pp. 128. 

14. Fredericus 
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14. Fredericus Barbaroſſa, the Emperor, with a 
ſtrong army beſieged Milan, that had withdrawn 
itſelf from under his obedience, and had lately 
affronted his Empreſs in this manner. The Em- 
preſs, deſirous to ſee the city (not fearing to meet 
with any diſreſpect from a place under her huſ- 
band's juriſdiction), had put herſelf into it. The 
mad people ſeized upon her, ſet her upon the back 
of a mule, with her face to the tail, and the tail in 
her hand inſtead of a bridle: and in this contu- 
melious manner put her out at the other gate of the 
city. The Emperor, juſtly incenſed, urged the 
beſieged to yield, who at laſt did; and he received 
them to mercy upon this condition: that every 
perſon who deſired to live, ſhould, with their teeth, 
take a fig out of the fundament of a mule; as 
many as refuſed were immediately to be beheaded. 
Divers preferred death before this ignominy : thoſe 
that deſired life did what was commanded : whence 
came that ſcornful proverb in Italy; when putting 
one of their fingers betwixt two others, they cry, 
Ecco la fico. ©* Behold the fig.” Lonic. Thea. 
p. 643. Munſt. Coſ. I. 2. Heyl. Coſm. p. 144. 
15. There are no greater inſtances of revenge,” 
ſays Sabellicus, “ than in the factious cities of 
Italy; where the chiefs of the one faction falling 


into the hands of the other, it was a great favour to 


be beheaded or ſtrangled.” Pontanus adds, 
« That he has heard his grandmother tell, how in 
certain mortal differences betwixt ſome families, 
one of the oppoſite faction being taken, he was 
immediately cut into ſmall gobbets, his liver was 
thrown upon the hot coals, broiled and divided 
into little morſels, and diſtributed amongſt their 
friends, invited to breakfaſt for that purpoſe : 
after which execrable feeding there were brought 
cups with the ſprinklings of ſome of the gathered 
blood. Then followed cpngratulations amongſt 
themſelves, laughter, jeſts, and witty paſſages to 
ſeaſon their viands, and, to conclude, they drank to 
God himſelf, as being the favourer of their re- 
venge.” ier. Oper. p. 830. Lib. de Ird. 

16, A certain Italian having his enemy in his 
power, told him,“ There was no poſſible way for 
him to ſave his life, unleſs he would immediately 
deny and renounce his Saviour,” The timorous 
wretch in hope of mercy, did it; when the other 
forthwith ſtabbed him to the heart: ſaying, 
«© That now he had a full and noble revenge, for 


he had killed him at once both body and foul.” 


Clark's Mir. c. 5. P. 22. Reynolds on Paſſions, 
C, 15. . 150. | 
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a revenge ſcarce to be paralleled. 


17. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, waz 
ſtabbed at Portſmouth, Saturday, Auguſt 23d, 
1628, by John Felton. It is faid, the villain did 
it partly in revenge, for that the Duke had de- 
nied him ſome office he had made ſuit for ; nor is 
it improbable, for I find him thus characteriſed; 
« he was a perſon of a little ſtature, of a ſtout and 
revengeful ſpirit. Having once received an injury 
from a gentleman, he cut off a piece of his little 
finger, and ſent it with a challenge to the gentle. 
man to fight him ; thereby to let him know, that 
he valued not the expoſing of his whole body to 
hazard, ſo he might but have an opportunity to 
be revenged.” Ruſhw. Hiſt. Coll. p. 650. 

18. Anno 1500, at ſuch time as Tamas Shaw 
ruled Perſia, the city Iſpahan (the metropolis of 
all Perſia), ſurfeiting with luxury, refuſed not only 
to contribute reaſonably to the King's occaſions 
(at that time moleſted with the Turks and Tartars), 
but audaciouſly withſtood his deſired entrance, 
A rebellion ſo inſufferable, as made him ſwear 
With fury 
he aſſaults, in a rage enters it, firing a great part, 
and in a hoſtile ſeverity pillaging each houſe: 
and, to conclude, regarding neither the outcries of 
old men, weak women, nor innocent- children, in 
two days he made headleſs three hundred thouſand 
of thoſe Iſpahanians : and from Tamerlane's rigid 
example, at Damaſcus, erected a trophy (a pillar 
of-their heads) as a memorial of their diſloyalty, 
and his bitter revenge. Herb. Trav. J. 2. p. 160. 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the grievous Oppreſſions and Unmercifulneſs if 
ſome Men, and their Puniſhments. 


N Scotland, in a place called Kile, there is a 
rock about twelve feet high, and as much in 
breadth: it is called the Deaf Craig; for though 
a man call ever ſo loud, or ſhoot off a gun on the 
one fide, yet his fellow on the other fide cannot 
hear the noiſe, Oppreſſors may be reſembled to 
this ſtone; their hearts are as hard, and their cars 
are as deaf to the cries of the poor: they are 10 
to the denunciations of the juſt judgments of God 
againſt them, otherwiſe ſo many of them had not 
come to ſuch lamentable ends. 
1. John Cameron was Biſhop of Glaſgow, 2 
man given to violence and oppreſſion, who, com- 
mitting 


mitting many deeds full of cruelty and coveteouſ- 
neſs, eſpecially upon his own tenants and vaſſals, 
made a fearful and unhappy end: for in-the year 
1446, the night before Chriſtmas-day, as he lay 
aſleep at his houſe at Lockwood, ſeven miles from 
the city of Glaſgow, he thought he heard a voice 
ſummoning him to appear before the tribunal of 
| Chriſt, and give an account of his doings: there- 
upon he awaked, and being greatly terrified, did 
call his ſervants to bring lights and fit by him; 
he himſelf took a book in his hand, and began 
to read: but the voice being again heard, ſtruck 
all the ſervants with amazement. The ſame voice 
calling a third time far louder and more fearfully, 
the Biſhop, after a heavy groan, was found dead 
in his bed, his tongue hanging out of his mouth. 
This ſtory, reported by Buchanan, almoſt in the 
fame words, I thought good to remember, as a 
notable example of God's judgment againſt the 
crying fin of oppreſſion. Spot/. Hiſt. Chur. of 
Scotl. J. 2. p. 114. Clark's mir. c. 33. p. 115. 


in Egypt, was thus built: Aſſan Baſſa, a man of 
a crafty and covetous diſpoſition, deſiring to gain 
himſelf a name in the world by ſome famous 
ſtructure which yet ſhould be of little expence to 
himſelf, took this courſe: He cauſed it to be 
proclaimed all abroad, that his purpoſe was to 
build a gloriqus Temple to the honour of God; 
and that he might have the more happy ſucceſs in 
this enterpriſe of his, he was determined to beſtow 
a liberal alms upon all comers, of what place or 
country ſoever; appointing at the ſame time both 
the day and place for the diſtribution of his bounty. 
The fame of this brought an innumerable company 
of people, not only from all the parts of Egypt, 
but alſo from other kingdoms, to Cairo. Aſſan, 
againſt their coming, had provided a great number 
of ſhirts and coats: now as many as came to 
partake of his bounty, he cauſed to be received in 
a large and ample court, which one by one (and 
no otherwiſe) were ordered to paſs from thence by 
ſeveral little doors into another court of equal ex- 
tent; in their paſſage every one was ſtript of his 
own clothes, and inſtead of them forced to receive 
{ſhirt and coat of his providing. The ſubtilty of 
the buſineſs was this, that whatſoever ſo many 
thouſands of perſons had brought along with them 
to defray their expences, might be depoſited in one 
certain place appointed by hinſelf; for he well 
new, the manner of men in thoſe countrieswas to 


ſew up, in their ſhirts or caps, all the moncy they 
Nd. 13. | 
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2. The magnificent Moſque or Temple of Cairo 


carried with them. At laſt a doleful and lamenta- 
ble ery aroſe amongſt the robbed people, imploring 
Aſſan to reſtore them their own clothes: he derid- 
ing at once both their clamours and tears, cauſed 
all their garments to be caſt into a mighty fire pre- 
pared for that purpoſe; from whence, after they 
were burnt, was taken up ſuch a quantity of ſilver 
and gold, as ſufficed to begin and finiſh that noble 
ſtructure he had reſolved upon. But obſerve after 
what manner the inſolent oppreſſion of this man 
was puniſhed. The Turkiſh Emperor being in- 
formed of the wickedneſs of Aſſan, ſent Ibrahim 
Baſſa with his letters to him, wrapped up (as the 
manner is) in black ſilk: the tenor of which was 
this: © As ſoon as this our meſſenger is come to 
thee, our will and pleaſure is, that thou ſend us 
by him thy head unto Conſtantinople.” In vain 
was it to diſpute the command of his Lord, and 


thus the miſerable man periſhed. Drex. Eter. Prod. 


c. 1. § 27. p. 40. 

3. William the Conqueror, for his gain, and 
the pleaſure he took in hunting, enforeſted thirty 
miles in Hampſhire; pulled down thirty- ſix pariſh 


churches, and diſpeopled all the place, chaſing 


the inhabitants from the places of their inheritance. 
But the juſt hand of God was viſible and remark- 
able upon his poſterity, for this his grievous op- 
preſſion : and in this very New Foreſt, his two 
ſons, Richard by a peſtilent air, and King William 
Rufus by the ſhot of an arrow, and his grandſon 
Henry, ſon of Duke Robert, by hanging in a 
bough, as Abſalom, came to their untimely ends. 
Speed's Hiſt. p. 13. 


4. Anno Dom. 1570, at Rye in Suſſex, there 


was a ſtrange example of God's judgments upon 


a covetous oppreſſive gentleman, and one that de- 


fired to grind the faces of the poor. This gentle- 
man living rear the ſea, had a marſh, whercin 
upon poles fiſhermen uſed to dry their nets; for 
which he received of them yearly a ſufficient ſum 
of money: but at length, not being content with 
it, he cauſed his ſervants to pluck up the poles, 
not ſuffering the fiſhermen to come upon his ground 
any longer, except they would compound at a 
larger rate: but it came to pals the ſame night, 
that the ſea broke in, and overwhelmed all his 
marſh ; which, ſaith Hollinſhed, continueth in 
that manner to this very day. Clark's Mirr. c. 33. 
p. 114. 

5. Lucullus the Roman Conſul, viſiting the 
cities of Aſia, found the poor country affliicted 
and oppreſſed with ſo many evils and miſeries, as 
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no man living could believe, nor tongue expreſs: 
for the extreme and horrible covetouſneſs of the 
farmers, cuſtomers, and Roman uſurers did not 
only devour it, but kept the people alſo in ſuch 
milerable bondage and thraldom, that fathers were 
forced to ſell their ſons and daughters ready for 
marriage, to pay the intereſt and uſe of money 
which they had borrowed to pay their fines withal ; 
they were even forced to ſell the tables dedicated 
to the Temples, the ſtatues of their gods, and 
other ornaments and jewels of their temples ; and 
in the end they themſelves were adjudged for bond- 
ſaves to their cruel creditors, to wear out their 
days in miſerable ſervitude. And yet the worft 
of all was the pain and torment they put them to 


before they were ſo condemned; for ſome they im- 
priſoned and cruelly racked, others they tormented 


upon a little brazen horſe, ſet them in the ſtocks, 
made them ſtand naked in the greateſt heat of 


ſummer, or on the ice in winter; ſo that bondage 
ſeemed to them a relief of their miferies, and a reſt 
from their torments. Lucullus found the cities of 


Afia full of ſuch oppreſſions, whereof in a ſhort 
time he exceedingly eaſed them. Plut. in vita 
Tuculli. 


Clark's Mirr. c. 15. p. 58, 59. 

6. King John of England was a great oppreſſor; 
on a time a Jew refuſing to lend this King ſo much 
money as he required, the King cauſed every day 
one of his great teeth to be pulled out for the 


| ſpace of ſeven days; and then the Jew was con- 


tent to give the King ten thouſand marks of fil- 
ver, that the one tooth which he had left might 
not be pulled out. The ſame King aſſaulting the 
chaſtity of the daughter of Robert Fitzwater, 
called Maud the Fair, and being by her repulſed, 


he is ſaid to ſend a meſſenger to give her poiſon in 


a poached egg, whereof ſhe died. Not long after, 


he himſelf had but little better fate, being poi- 
ſoned at Swineſtead Abbey. Baker's Chronicle, 
P. 101 & 106. | 


7. Luther reports, that he being at Rome, a 
great Cardinal died, and left behind him a great 
{tore of money. Before his death he made his 


will, and laid it in a cheſt where his money was. 


After his death the cheſt was opened, and therein 
by the money was found, written in parchment, 


Dum potui rapui, rapiatis quando poteſtis.. 


Bet ſcrap'd together while I could: 
« That you ſhould do fo too, I would,” 


Lutb. Coll. Menſa, p. 82. * 
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Tork, had great ſtore of corn, which he had 


. Of the bloody and cruel Maſſacres in ſeveral Places, 


the blood, ſo as ro call it all into the outward 


ference of age, ſex, or degree, till it hath con- 


of whoſe ſide is covered with a 
Some of thoſe that came thither to do their devo. 


* 


8. Anno Dom. 1234, in the reign of Ringe 
Henry the Third, there was a great dearth in Eng. 
land, fo that many people died for want of vic. 
tuals; at which time Walter Grey, Archbiſhop of 


hoarded up for five years together; yet, in that 
time of ſcarcity, refuſed to relieve the poor with 
it: but ſuſpecting left it might be deſtroyed with 
vermin, he commanded it to be delivered to huſ. 
bandmen that dwelt in his manors, upon condi. 
tion to return him as much new corn after harveſt. 
But behold a terrible judgment of God upon him 
for his covetouſneſs, and unmercifulneſs to the 
poor: when men came to one of his great ſtacls 
of corn, near to the town of Rippon, there ap- 
peared in the ſheaves all over, the heads of worms, 
ſerpents, and toads; ſo that the Bailiffs were forced 
to build a ny wall round about the ſtack of corn, 
and then to ſet it on fire, leſt the venomous crea- 
tures ſhould have gone out, and poiſoned the corn 
in other places. Clark's Mirr. c. 33. p. 117, 
Stowe s Chr. | 


CH AP.” XHL 


| and their Occaſions, 
HE Naturaliſts tell us of a ſerpent (who is 
therefore called Hzmorrhois), that where- 
ſoever he bites, he makes the man all over bloody. 
It ſeems his poiſon hath a particular command over 


parts of the body. The vulgar rout, and head- 
ſtrong multitude, when once it is enraged, is ſuch 
another kind of ſerpent; whereſoever the ſcene of 
its infolence is, it makes it all over bloody. This 
unbridled torrent bears all down before it; and be- 
ing tranſported with its own fury, it knows no dit- 


verted a flouriſhing place into a field of blood. 
1. In the year 1506, in Liſbon, upon the tenth 
day of April, many of the city went to the church 
of St. Dominick, to hear maſs: on the left {ide 
of this church there is a chapel, much reverenced 
by thoſe of the country, and called Jeſus Chapel. 
Upon the altar there ſtands a crucifix, the wound 
piece of glals. 


tions, caſting their eyes upon this hole, it ſeeme 
to them that a kind of glimmering light came * 


of it: then happy he that could firſt cry a miracle; 
and every one ſaid, that © God ſhewed the teſti- 
monies of his preſence.” A Jew, that was but 
Jately become a Chriſtian there, denied that it was 
any miracle, ſaying, © It was not likely that out 
of a dry piece of wood there ſhould come ſuch a 
light.” Now albeit many of the ſtanders-by 
doubted of the miracle, yet, hearing a Jew deny 
it, they began to murmur, calling him a wicked 
apoſtate, a deteſtable enemy to Jeſus Chriſt; and, 
after they had ſufficiently reviled him with words, 
all the multitude, foaming with anger, fel] upon 
him, plucked off the hair of his head and beard, 
trode upon him, trailed him into the Church-yard, 
beat him to death, and, kindling a great fire, caſt 
the dead body into it. All the reſidue of the peo - 
ple ran to this mutinous company: there a certain 
friar preached a ſermon, wherein he vehemently 
urged his auditors to revenge the injury that our 
Lord had received. The people, mad enough of 
themſelves, were more incenſed by this exhorta- 
tion, Beſides this, two other Friars took and held 
up a croſs as high as they could, crying out, 
Revenge hereſy ; down with wicked herely, and 
deſtroy the wicked nation.” Then, like hungry 
dogs, they fell upon the miſerable Jews, cut the 
throats of a great number, and dragged them, half 
dead, to the fires, many of which they made for 
the purpoſe. They regarded neither age nor ſex, 
but murdered men, women, and children : the 

broke open doors, ruſhed into rooms, daſhed out 
childrens brains againſt the walls: they went in- 
ſolently into churches, to pluck out thence the 
little children, old men, and young maidens, that 
had taken hold of the altars, the croſſes, and ima- 
ges of ſaints; crying, Miſericordia! „ Mercy, 
mercy!” there they either murdered them pre- 
ſently, or threw them out alive into the fire, Ma- 
ny that carried the port and ſhew of Jews, found 
themſelves in great danger: and ſome were killed, 
and others wounded, before they could make 
proof that they had no relation to them. Some 
that bore a grudge to others, as they met them, 
did but cry © Jews!” and they were preſently 
beaten down, without having liberty or leifure to 
anſwer for themſelves. The magiſtrates were not 
lo hardy as to oppoſe themſelves againſt the fury 
of the people; ſo that, in three days, the -cut- 
| throats killed above two thouſand Jewiſh perſons. 
The King, underſtanding the news of this horrible 
burly-burly, was extremely angry, and ſuddenly 


+ 
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Lopez, with full power to puniſh ſo great of- 
fences; who cauſed a great number of the ſedi- 
tious to be executed. The Friars, that had lift 
up the Croſs, and animated the people to murder, 
were degraded, and afterwards hanged and burnt. 
The magiſtrates, that had been lack to reprefs 
this riot, were ſome put out of office, and others 
fined ; the city allo was disfranchiſed of many 
privileges and honours. Camer, Oper. Subci/. cent. 1, 
c. 40. p. 188. 

2. In 1281, when Charles of Anjou reigned in 
Sicily, his ſoldiers, all Frenchmen, lying in garri— 
ſons in the cities, grew ſo odious to the Sicilians, 
that they ſtudied nothing ſo much as how to be 
revenged, and to free themſelves from the yoke of 
the French. The molt reſolute in this buſineſs 
was a gentleman, called John Prochyto. This 
gentleman being juſtly provoked by the French, 
who had forced his wife, and finding himſelf much 
favoured by the Sicilian Lords and Gentlemen, be- 
gins, by their counſel and ſupport, to build a 
ſtrange deſign for the entrapping of all the French 
at once, and aboliſhing for ever their memory in 
Sicily. All which was fo ſecretly carried on for 
eighteen months, that ever ſince it has been 
looked upon as a prodigious thing, that a deſign 
of that nature could poſlibly be concealed by fo 
many people, and ſo different in humour. The 
watch- word, or ſignal, was, that upon Eaſter-day, 
when the bell ſhould begin to toll to Even-ſong, 
all the Sicilians ſhould preſently run to arms, and 


joining together with one accord, ſhould fall upon 


all the French throughout Sicily. Accordingly, 
all the inhabitants of the iſle were gathered toge- 
ther at the appointed hour, and, armed, ran upon 
the French, cut all their throats, without takin 

ſo much as one priſoner, or ſparing the children, 
or women gotten with child by the French, that 
they might utterly extinguiſh the whole race of 
them. There were lain eight thouſand at that 
time; and there eſcaped but a very {mall number, 
who fled into a fort, called Sperling, where, for 
want of victuals, they were all ſtarved to death. 
This bloody maſſacre is, to this day, called the 
Sicilian Veſpers. De Ser. Hit of France, p. 143. 
Heyl. Caſm. p. 88. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. J. 7. p. 552. 


Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. c. 83. p. 383. 


Gault. Tab. Chron. p. 683. | 
3. Anno 1572 was the bloody Pariſian mattins, 
wherein was ſpilt ſo much Chriſtian blood, that it 
flowed through the ſtreets like rain-water in great 
abundance: and this butchery of men, women, 
| | and 
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and children, continued fo long, that the principal 
rivers of the kingdom were ſeen covered with mur- 
dered bodies; and their ſtreams ſo died and ſtained 
with human blood, that they who dwelt far from 
the place where this barbarous act was committed, 
abhorred the water of thoſe rivers, and refuſed to 
ule it, or to eat of the fiſh taken therein, for a long 
time after. This tragedy was thus cunningly 
plotted, A peace was made with the Proteſtants; 
for aſſurance whereof, a marriage was ſolemnized 


between Henry of Navarre, chief of the Proteſtant 


party, and the Lady Margaret, the King's ſiſter. 
At this wedding there aſſembled the Prince of 
Conde, the Admiral Coligni, and divers others of 
chief note ; but there was not ſo much wine drank 
as blood ſhed at it. At midnight the watch-bell 
rung; the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Conde were taken priſoners; the Admiral mur- 
dered in his bed, and thirty thouſand, at the leaſt, 
of the moſt potent men of the Proteſtant religion, 
ſent by the way of the Red Sea to find the neareſt 
paſlage to the land of Canaan. Davil. Hiſt. I. 5. 
p. 374. Heyl. Coſm. p. 176. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. 
J. 7. Pp. 352. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 83. 


P. 387. 


4 In the year 1311, and in the time of Pope 


Clement the Fifth, all the order of the Knights 
Templars being condemned at the council of Vi- 
enna, and adjudged to die; Philip the Fair, King 
of France, urged by the Pope, and out of a co- 
vetous defire to poſſeſs their wealth, gave way for 


men to charge them with crimes; on which pre- 


tence they were put to death. The Great Maſter 
of the Order, together with two other of the prin- 
cipal perſons, one whereof was brother to the Pau- 


phin of Viennois, were publickly burnt together. 


Ca ner. Oper. Subciſ. cent. 1. c. 83. p. 389. 

5. Mithridates, King of Pontus, was once a 
friend and confederate of the Romans, and took their 
part againſt Ariſtonicus, who would not conſent 
to the admiſſion of the Romans unto Pergamus, ac- 
cording to the laſt will of King Attalus: yet after- 
wards conceiving an ambitious hope to obtain the 
Monarchy of all Aſia, in one night he plotted and 
effected the death of all the Roman ſoldiers diſ- 

erſed in Anatolia, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand. - Heyl. Coſm. p. 646. Lonic. 
Luin. Theat. vol. 2. l. 7. p. 552. 
5. The maſſacre ef the French Proteſtants at 


Merindol and Chabriers happened in the year 1548, 


the inſtrument of it being Minier, the Preſident 
of the Council at Aix: for, having condemned 
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theſe poor people of hereſy, he muſtered a ſmall 
army, and ſet fire to the villages: thoſe of Merin. 
dol ſeeing the flames, with their wives and childten 
fled into woods, but were there butchered, or ſent 
to the galleys. One boy they took, placed him 
againſt a tree, and ſhot him to death. Twenty. 
five, who had hid themſelves in a cave, were in 
part ſtifled, in part burnt. In Chabriers they ſo 
inhumanly dealt with the young wives and maid 
that moſt of them died immediately after. The 
men and women were put to the-ſword, the chil. 
dren were re-baptized. Eight hundred men were 
murdered in a cave, and forty women put together 
into an old barn, and burnt. Such was the cru— 
elty of the ſoldiers to theſe poor women, that when 
ſome of them had clambered to the top of the 
barn; with an intent to leap down, the ſoldiers 
beat them back again with their pikes. Hel, 
Coſm. p. 176. ; | 

7. King Etheldred, the younger Son of Edgar, 
being oppreſſed and broken by the Danes, was 
forced to buy his peace of them at the yearly tri- 
bute of ten thouſand pounds, which, in a ſhort 
time after, was inhanced to forty-eight thouſand 
pounds; which money was raiſed upon the ſubjects 
by the name of Danegelt. Weary of theſe ex- 
actions (fending forth a fecret commiſſion into 
every city of his kingdom) he plotted with his ſub- 


jects to kill all the Danes as they ſlept in their 


beds; which accordingly was put in execution on 
St. Brice's night, Nov. 13, Anno 1012. Beker's 
Chron. p. 18. Heyl. Cofm. p. 317. 

8. That tribe of the Tartars who are called 
Hippophagi, from their feeding upon horſe-flelh, 
made an expedition into Aſia the Greater, leaving 
Albania behind them, they fell into Medea. 
Phraortes the King encountered them, but was 
overthrown: finding therefore he was not able 
to remove them by force, he aſſayed it by po- 
licy, perſuading them to look Southward, 25 
unto richer countries, Hereupon, full of prey 


and preſents, they marched towards Egypt; but 


were met in Syria by Pſamniticus the Egyptian 
King, who outvying the Median (for he was the 
richer King) he loaded them with gifts and trea- 
ſure, and ſent them back again into Medea, from 
whence they came; where for many years the) 
afflicted that people, and the neighbouring pro” 
vinces, doubling their tributes, and uſing all kind 
of cruelties; till in the end Cyaxares, the fon an 
ſucceſſor of Phraortes, acquainting ſome of his 


moſt faithful ſubjects with his deſign, meſes _ 


better part of them to he plentifully feaſted, 
made them drunk, and flew them, recovering 
thereby the poſſeſſion of his whole eſtate, Mey. 
Coſm. p. 848. 

Never was a more dreadful butchery ſeen or 
heard of, either as to the number of thoſe who 
were butchered, or the variety of cruelties inflict- 
ed, than that which was committed by the Papiſts 

of Ireland, upon the Proteſtants of that nation, 
on the twenty-third of October 1641. Though 
Dublin, the capital of that kingdom, was ſaved 
through the means of Owen O' Conolly, who made 
a.diſcovery of the conſpiracy, yet, in the province 
of Ulſter, where the Iriſh firſt roſe, were commit- 
ted the moſt unheard-of barbarities ; perſons con- 
tinually arriving with freſh information of ſlaugh- 
ters, rapes, robberies, and other enormities. Cut- 
ting of throats and ſtabbing were the mildeſt 
treatment the Proteſtants met with: ſome had 
their eyes plucked out, and were ſeveral days 
dying in the moſt exquiſite torments: ſome were 
drowned, ſome burnt, the murderers forcing them 
to fetch the ſtraw that was to burn them, Some 
periſhed by hunger, others by thirſt, and ſome 
were buried alive : mothers were hanged on the 
gallows, and their children about their necks, 
Nay, theſe infernal monſters carried their inhu— 
manity farther, and obliged fathers and mothers 
t murder their own children, children their pa- 
rents, huſbands their wives, and wives their huſ- 
bands; matrons and maidens were firſt deflower- 
ed, and then butchered. In this maſſacre, which 
reached from one end of Ireland to the other, 
two hundred thouſand Proteſtants periſhed, Hit. 
of England. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the exceſſive Predigality of ſome Perſons. 


T Padua in Ttaly they have a ſtone, called 
the Stone of Turpitude: it is placed near 
the Senate-houſe. Hither it is that all ſpendthrifts, 
and ſuch as diſclaim the payment of their debts, 
are brought; and they are enforced to ſit upon 
this ſtone, with their hinder parts bare, that, by 
this note of public infamy and diſgrace, others 
may be'terrified from all ſuch vain expences, or 
orrowing more than they know they are able to 
pay. Great pity it is there is not ſuch a ſtone in 


| the countries of the world, or at leaſt ſome 
No. 15. 
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other happy invention, whereby it might be pro- 
vided, That there ſhould be fewer followers of 
ſuch pernicious examples as thoſe that are here- 
after related. . 

1. Cteſippus, fon to Chabrias, a noble Athe- 
nian, was fo prodigal, that after he had laviſhly 
conſumed all his goods and other eſtates, he fold 
alſo the very ſtones of his father's tomb, in the 
building whereof the Athenians had diſburſed one 
thouſand drachms. Treaſury of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Times, l. 8. c. 20. p. 781. 

2. Paſchiſyrus, King of Crete, after he had ſpent 
all that he had, and could otherwiſe raiſe, he at 
length ſold his kingdom alſo, and lived afterwards 
privately in the city of Amathunta in Cyrus, where 
he died miſerably. Id. ibid. p. 780. | 

3. Heliogabalus the Emperor was poſſeſſed 
rather with madneſs than exceſs of prodigality. 
He filled his fiſn-ponds with roſe-water; he ſup— 
plied his lamps with the precious balſam that 
diſtills from the trees in Arabia; he wore upon 
his ſhoes pearls and precious ſtones, engraven by 
the hands of the moſt ſkilful artifts ; his dining- 
room was ſtrewed with ſaffron, and his porticos 
with the duſt of gold ; and he was never known 
to put on a garment a ſecond time, whether it 
was of the richeſt ſilk or gold. Sabellic. Ex. J. 8. 
c. 7. p. 447. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. g. c. 1. p. 1145. 


King Demetrius having raiſed a tax upon 


the Athenians of two hundred and fifty talents; 


when he ſaw all that maſs of money laid on a 


heap before him, he gave it amongſt his courte- 


zans to buy them ſoap. Put. in Demetrio. 
5. C. Caligula, in leſs than a year, ſcattered 


and conſumed thoſe infinite heaps of gold and 


ſilver, which Tiberius his predeceſſor had heaped 
up, amounting to no leſs than ſeven and twenty 
hundred millions of ſeſterces. Seton. J. 4. c. 37. 
187. 
= 6. Of Vitellius, Joſephus yields this teſtimony, 
that having reigned but eight months and five 
days, he was ſlain in the midſt of the city; whoſe 
luxury and prodigality, ſhould he have lived 
longer, the empire could not have fatisfied. And 
Tacitus alſo ſaith of him, “ That holding it ſuf- 
ficient, and not caring for the future, within the 
compals of a few months, he is ſaid to have ſet 
going nine hundred million of ſeſterces ; which 
Budæus, having caſt up, thus pronounces it to 
be no leſs than twenty-five hundred thouſand 


crowns.” Foſeph. de Bello Judaico, I. 5. c. 13. 


p. 696. Tacit. Hiſt. l. 2. 
1 | 7. When 
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7. When Nero had given ſo unreaſonable a 
ſum, that his mother Agrippina thought it fit to 
reſtrain his boundleſs prodigality, ſhe cauſed the 
whole ſum to be laid upon the table, as he was 
to paſs by, that ſo the ſight of it might work 
him to a fenſe of his folly : but he (as it ſeems) 
ſuſpeCting it be his mother's device, commands 
preſently ſo much more to be added to it; and 
withal was heard to ſay aloud, © I knew not that 
I gave ſo little.” To Tiridates, during his abode 
in Italy, for the ſpace of nine months, he allowed 
daily eight hundred thouſand ſeſterces; and be- 


ſides, at his parting, for a fare wel, he beſtowed on 


him no leſs than an hundred millions. The reſt 
ot his prodigal gifts were not diſproportionable 
thcreunto; fo that in the whole, he caſt away, in 
prodigal ncedleſs gifts, two and twenty hundred 
millions of fefterces : beſides which, Menecrates, 
a fiddler, and Specillus, a fencer, he rewarded with 
the patrimonies, houſes, and eſtates of ſuch men 
as had been Triumvirs in the city of Rome : he 
ſaid, they were poor and ſordid that could keep 
account of their. expences Hakew. Apol. J. 4. 
c. 9. § 5. p. 423. Pezel. Mellific. tom. 2. Pp. 158. 
Faræi Medulla, tom. 1. p. 358. 

8. Demades, the Athenian, was a rich and pro- 
digal perſon; for whereas the Athenians had made 
a law, that no ſtranger ſhould dance in their the- 
atre; and in caſe any ſhould be found ſo to do, 
he who ſer forth the plays ſhould pay a fine of 
one thoufand drachms. Demades, not fo much 
regarding this law as his own pleaſure, hired at 
once an hundred ſtrangers to dance in his plays, 
and for them paid the fine of one hundred thou- 
ſand drachms. Zuin. Theat. vol. 3. J. 1. p. 626. 

9. Aguitinus Chieſſivs, a banker or money- 
merchant at Rome, at the chriſtening of his ſon, 
entertained Pop Leo the Tenth upon the river 
Tiber, and all the foreign ambaſſadors, and the 

nobles of the city, with a magnificent entertain— 
ment, - difhed out in coltly plate; and upon the 
changes of every ſervice, the meat, plate and 
all, was caſt away into the river, and new and 
coſtlier ſtill ſupplied in the room of them. Hale, 
Gold. Remains, fer. 2. p. 27. 

10. Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, tranflated the bones of Thomas a Becket 
with ſo great expence at the ſolemnity, that net- 
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ther he, nor four of his ſucceſſors, were able to 
recover the debt it caſt his See and Church into, 
Biſb. Godw. p. 108. : 
- 11, Poppæa Sabina, the wife of Nero, was at 
once ſo proud and prodigal, that her mules had 
bridles and furniture of gold, were ſhod with 
ſilver, and ſometimes with gold; and ſhe kept 
five hundred female aſſes always about her 
court, in whoſe milk ſhe uſed to bathe her body, 
that ſhe might preſerve the delicacy of her ſkin, 
Plin. I. 11. c. 41. P. 348. Clark's Mir. c. 102. 
p. 471. 
12. Caius Julius Ceſar was extremely profuſe 
in his expences, while as yet but a private perſon; 
inſomuch, that before he was called to any place 
of magiſtracy, he had not only conſumed his own 
eſtate, but had alſo contracted a debt of no leſs 
than three hundred talents; ſo that when he was 
ſent forth as Pretor into Spain, he, wittily ſaid, 
“ That he wanted three hundred talents to be 
worth nothing.” Patric. de Regno & Regis Inſtit. 
J. 4. tit. 9. p. 245. | 
13. King Henry the Eighth, at the diſſolution 
of abbeys, gave away large ſhares almoſt to every 
one that aſked, as appears by a pleaſant ſtory, 
Two or three gentlemen, the King's ſervants, 
waited at the door when the King was to come 
out, with a purpoſe to beg of his H ighneſs a large 
parcel of abbey-lands. One Mr. John Champer- 
noune, another of his ſervants, ſeeing them, was 
very inquiſitive to know their ſuit, but they would 
not impart it to him, In the mean time out comes 
the King: they kneel down, and ſo doth Mr. 
Champernoune (having an implicit faith that 
courtiers * would beg nothing hurtful to them- 
ſelves). They preſent their petition ; the King 
grants it; and they render him humble thanks, 
and ſo does Mr. Champernoune. Afterwards he 
requiring his ſhare, they denied it; upon which, 
he appealed to the, King. The King avowed his 
equal meaning in the gift ; whereupon his com- 
panions were forced to allot him the priory of St. 
Germain in Cornwall, valued at two hundred and 
forty-three pounds eight ſhillings per annum; ſo 
that a dumb beggar met with a blind giver, the 
one as little knowing what he aſked, as the other 
what he gave. Full. Ch, Hiſt. p. 337. Clarks 
Mir, c. 126. þ. 646, 7 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XV. 


07 the prodigious Luxury ef ſome Men in their 


Feaſting. 


I is an old ſaying, Leges bone ex malis meribus 

procreantur, “ That good laws have their ori- 
ginal from the bad manners and evil way of living 
in that people for whom they are made.” By 
which we may eaſily obſerve, that the Romans 


were a people exceedingly addicted to all kind of 


luxury, in that there were ſo many laws made to 
repreſs their proneneſs to the practice of this vice. 
There were the Lex Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Lici- 
nia, Cornelia, and divers others: yet all theſe were 
too little; for, according as their riches 1n- 
creaſed, ſo did their inclination grow ſo forward 
this way, till at laſt, in a monſtrous ſenſuality, 
they had drowned and ſwallowed up even the laſt 
remainders of their primitive virtue. This per- 
nicious example of theirs harh ſince been followed 
by all ſorts of men, the prelates themſelves not ex- 
cepted ; and the luxury of theſe our days is grown 
to that height, that we ſeem to exceed all that have 
cone before us: ſo that we want no inſtances; only 
let a Roman have the honour to march firſt. 

1. L. Xlius Verus made a ſupper wherein he 
expendea ſixty hundred thouſand ſeſterces; and, 
what enhances the wonder, there were no more 
than twelve perſons who at that time feaſted with 
hin, He preſented theſe twelve, at their depar- 
ture, with ſilver, gold, chryſtalline and myrrhine 
veſicls ; for all theſe ſorts of cups had been made 
uſe of in that feaſt. He alſo gave each of them 
a mule adorned with the richeſt trappings, to carry 
them home to their ſeveral houſes. Sabell. Ex. 
I, 8. c. J. p. 457. Fulgoſ. Ex. l. 9. c. 1. p. 1147. 

2. Not long ſince there was a prelate ſtranger 
(whoſe name I will conceal for the honour of his 
profeſſion) who one day invited to a feaſt all the 
nobility of Avignon, as well men as women ; 
where, for a beginning of his pomp, at the very 
entry into the hall, where the tcaſt was appointed, 
lay ſpread upon a curious board, a great ox with 
his head cut off and his entrails taken our, hay- 
ing in his belly a whole hart or deer of the like 
dreſſing, ſtuffed full of little birds, as quails, par- 
tndges, larks, pheaſants, and the like. But that 
which made the matter both ſtrange and wonder- 


ful was, that all the birds ſo aſſembled did roaſt 
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and turn all alone upon a broach, by a certain com- 


paſs and conduits, without the help of any man. 


For the firſt courſe, his gueſts were preſented with 
ſtore of curious paſtry, wherein were incloſed many 
little birds alive, who, as ſoon as the cruſt was 
taken off, began to fly about the hall. There were 
beſides, ſundry ſorts of ſilver- plate full of jelly, ſo 
ſubtlely conveyed, that a man might have ſeen in 
the bottom a number of little fiſhes alive, ſwim- 
ming and leaping in ſweet water, to the great de- 
light and pleaſure of the company. Neither is it 
leſs ſtrange, that all the fowls which were ſerved 
upon the table were larded with lamprey, though 
It was in a ſeaſon when they coſt half a crown a- 
picce. But that which ſeals up the pomp of this 
proud prelate was, that there was reſerved ag many 


live birds as he was ſerved with dead fowls at his | 


table; ſo that if there were a pheaſant ſent up 
dreſſed, there were gentlemen appointed who pre- 
ſented another live. The conſummation of his 
delights was, that the gentlemen which ſerved him 
had their faces covered with a veil, leſt their breath 
ſhould offend him or his meat. All which J have 
ſet down, not for imitation, but rather, that all 
good Chriſtians ſhould deteſt this prodigious ex- 
ample of unheard-of luxury. Hiftory of Wonder- 
ful Secrets in Nature, c. 25. fo. 79. 

3. Anno Dom. 1470, in the tenth year of King 
Edward the Fourth, George Nevill, brother to the 
great Earl of Warwick, at his inſtalment into his 
archbiſhoprick of York, made a prodigious feaſt 
to all the nobility, moſt of the prime clergy, and 
many of the great gentry ; wherein, by his bill of 


fare, three hundred quarters of wheat, three hun- 


dred and thirty tuns of ale, one hundred and four 
tuns of wine, one pipe of ſpiced wine, eighty fat 
oxen, ſix wild bulls, one thouſand and four wea- 
thers, three hundred hogs, three hundred calves, 
three thouſand geeſe, three thouſand capons, three 
hundred pigs, one hundred peacocks, two hundred 
cranes, two hundred kids, two thouſand chickens, 
four thouſand pigeons, four thouſand rabbets, two 
hundred and four bitterns, four thouſand ducks, 
two hundred pheaſants, five hundred partridges, 
four thouſand woodcocks, four hundred plovers, 


one hundred curlews, one hundred quails, one 


thouſand egrets, two hundred rees, above four 
hundred bucks, does, and roebucks, one thouſand 


five hundred and ſix hot veniſon paſties, four thou- 


ſand cold veniſon paſties, one thouſand dilh-s of 
jelly parted, four thouſand diſhes of plain jelly, 
tour thouland cold cuſtards, two thouſand hor 

= cuſtards, 
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cuſtards, three hundred pikes, three hundred 
breams, eight ſeals, four porpuſſes, and four hun- 
dred tarts. At this feaſt the Earl of Warwick was 
ſteward, the Earl of Bedford treaſurer; the Lord 
Haſtings comptroller, with many more noble 
officers ; ſervitors one thouſand, cooks ſixty-two, 
kitcheners five hundred and fifreen. But ſeven 
years after the King ſeized on all the eſtate of this 
Archbiſhop, and ſent him over priſoner to Calais 
in France, where Vinctus jacuit in ſumma inopid, 
* he was kept bound in extreme poverty.“ Juſ- 
tice thus puniſhed his former prodigality. Full, 
Cour. Hiſt. l. 4. cent. 15. p. 193. 

4. A. Vitellius had a famous platter, which, for 
the huge bignels of it, was called Minerva's 
Buckler : in this he blended together the livers of 
giltheads, the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, 
the tongues of phenicopters, and the milts of lam- 


preys, brought from the Spaniſh and Carpathian | 


| ſeas, by the maſters of his ſhips and galleys. This 
platter is faid to have coſt a million of ſeſterces, 
all of maſly ſilver, and was long preſerved, till 
Adrian the Emperor cauſed it to be broken in 
pieces, and ſcattered about. This Vitellius feaſted 
uſually three times (ſometimes four) a day, every 
fitting being valued at four hundred thouſand ſeſ- 
terces; and he was able with the more eaſe to 
go through all theſe courſes of eating, by a con- 
tinual cuſtom of vomiting, which, it ſeems, 
amongſt theſe belly-gods was a continual practice. 
Xiphil. in Vitellio, p. 152. Sueton. l. 9. c. 13. 
p. 298. Lon. Theat. p. 666. ö 
5. L. Lucullus was a great ſtateſman, whom 
M. Tullius, and Pompey the Great, meeting by 
chance in the market- place (out of a deſire to 
know what his daily fare might be) they invited 
themſelves to ſup with him that night; but upon 
condition he ſhould give no warning thereof, for 
that they deſired not to put him to charge. 
He began at firſt to put them off with excuſes for 
that time, wiſhing them rather to agree on the 
next day; but they importuning him for the pre- 
ſent, he demanded of them, whether then they 
would ſuffer him to give orders in what room they 
ſhould ſup? That they permitted: whereupon he 
preſently diſpatched away a meſſenger intheirhear- 
ing, that he would that night ſup in the Apollo. 
After ſome time the gueſts came, and found all 
things ready in a pompous and princely manner, 
but knew not the true reaſon ; all the cunning ly- 
ing in the word Apollo: for he had ſo diſpoſed of 
his rooms, that being diſtinguiſhed by names, their 
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but only to be ſacrificed in his kitchen, beſides 


ſeſterces: and thereupon, as if he ſhould have 


proviſion and charge (when he fat in them) was ac. 
cordingly allotted to them: by which means, his 
ſteward and cook, as ſoorr as they heard the room 
named, knew preſently what to provide. Noy, 
among the reſt, that which bore the name of Apollo 
was chiefeſt; the ſum allotted thereunto being (as 
Plutarch ſaith) fifty thouſand drachms, which By. 
dæus makes equal to five thoutand crowns. Pl, 
in Luc. p. 519. Sabell. Ex. J.. 8. c. 7. p. 456. 
Bruſon. Fac. I. 3. c. 33. Pp. 247. 

6. This age of ours hath beheld Petrus Riarius 
Savonenſis, of the order of the Minorites (whom 
Pope Julius the Fourth made Cardinal) uſing gar. 
ments of cloth of gold, though he was at home. 
Nor did he think it ſufficient that his beds were 
covered with counterpanes of gold, but he alſo 
cauſed the very ticken and pillows to be made of 
ſilk, and cloth of gold. He did the neceſſities of 
nature in ſilver. When Eleonora of Arragon was 
married to Hercules, the Duke of Eſti, and was 
departing to Ferrara, he made her a feaſt at Rome, 
wherein were an exceſſive number of diſhes, re- 
plete with the moſt precious and delicate meats: 
betwixt the ſervices there were delightful ſhews, 
It laſted for ſeven hours; and all the ſervitors, that 
they might anſwer the greatneſs of the feaſt, changed 
their garments as oft as they renewed the ſervice. 
That which was brought off the table was calt 
among the people. A particular commemoration 
of the ſumptuouſneſs would be too tedious : and 
leſt he ſhould ſeem to be wanting to the ſeverity 
of the Order (I mean the contempt of it) he main- 
tained Tereſia, his concubine, not only openly, 
but with ſuch coſt, that ſhe went in ſhoes that 
were beſet with pearls. It is ſaid obthis man, that 
in two years he ſpent, in luxurious vanity, no lels 
than three hundred thouſand crowns. Fulg, Ex. 
J. 9. c. 1. Pp. 1549. Lon. Theat. p. 667. 

7. Apicius, a famous belly-god, had laid up 
ninety millions of ſeſterces, for no other purpoſe 


many great gifts of princes, and a mighty reve- 
nue from the Capitol. Being in debt, he began 
at laſt (though ſore againſt his will) to look into 
his reckonings, and take an account of his eſtate; 
and found, that (all being caſt up) he had yet 
left unto him clear, the ſum of ten millions of 


been forced (poor man) to live in a ſtarved con- 
dition, to redeem himſelf from this imaginary 
poverty, he poiſoned himſelf. Martial, l. 3. 
Epig. 22. P. 119. Senec. ad Helv. c. 12 1400 

„8, Hell- 


* 
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8. Heliogabalus was of that exceſs in diet, 


that at one ſupper he cauſed to be ſerved in the 


heads of fix hundred oſtriches, only for eating of 
their brains. Being near the ſea, he never taſted 
fiſh ; but in places fartheſt diſtant from the ſea, all 
his feeding was upon fiſh, In the inland countries 
ke fed the country clowns with the melts of lam- 
preys and pikes. To be brief, he exceeeded all 
the ſuppers of Vitellius and Apicius. Lamprid. 
Hak. Apol. I. 4. c. 7. 4. p. 382. 

9. „C. Caligula was fuch a one,“ ſays Seneca, 
« whom nature ſeems to have brought forth, to 
ſnew what effects the greateſt vices, joined with 
the greateſt fortune, could produce.” © This 
man,” ſays Suetonius, © in thriftleſs expences ex- 
ceeded the wits of all the prodigals that ever were; 
inventing moſt monſtrous kinds of meats and ſup- 
pers. The beſt orient pearls that were to be 
gotten, he diſſolved in vinegar, and ſwallowed 
down: he ſet before his gueſts bread and victuals 
of gold, commonly ſaying,” © That a man had 
need be thrifty, or be Cæſar. © Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing,” ſays Seneca, © being aſſiſted with the in- 
ventions of all his companions, he could hardly 
find the means to ſpend the tributes of all the pro- 
vinces at one ſupper, though it was ſo much the 
eaſier, conſidering he practiſed the diſſolving and 
ſwallowing of pearls.” Senec. de Conſ. ad Hel. c. . 
p. 421. Sueton. l. 4. c. 37. Pp. 187. 

10. In the days of Claudius the Emperor, 
Druſillanus, a ſlave of his, ſirnamed Rotundus, the 
Treaſurer under him in the higher Spain, had a 
ſilver charger of five hundred pounds weight, for 
the working whereof there was a forge framed 
beforehand z beſides which, he had eight more of 
2 ſmaller ſize, weighing fifty pounds apiece: now 
how many ſlaves muſt there be. to carry up theſe 
veſſels, and what proviſions that required ſuch 
plate? Plin. Nat. Hiſt. J. 33. c. 11. p. 481. 
Hak. Apol. J. 4. c. 7. & 4. P. 375 8 

11. M. Antenius having but twelve gueſts, 
provided eight boars, one ſet to the fire after each 
other, that whenſoever he came in (ſooner or later) 
one, at leaſt, might be ſerved * in its prime. 
And yet was he exceeded herein: for one Caranus, 
as Athenæus ſays, ſet before every gueſt a boar in 
a particular diſh : what the unheard-of magnifi- 
cence of this Macedonian was, 1a his proviſions 
and gifts to his gueſts, in his nuptial feaſt, is too 
tedious to relate, as it is ſet down by the ſame 
Athenæus. Put. alben. Deip. J. 4. C. I, P. 128. 

No. 15. | 


12, Two pearls there were, together the faireſt 
and richeſt that have ever been known in the 
world, and thoſe poſſeſſed at one time by Cleo- 
patra, the laſt Queen of Agypt, which came ia- 
to her hands by the means of the great Kings of 
the Eaſt, and were left to her by deſcent. This 
Princeſs, when Marcus Antonius had ſtrained him- 
ſelf to ſeaſt her with all the ſumptuouſneſs and 
magnificence he could, in the height of her pride 
and wanton bravery, began to debaſe the expence 
and proviſion of Antony: and when he demanded 
how it was poſſible to go beyond his magnificence? 
ſhe told him,“ That ſhe would ſpend upon him 
in one ſupper an hundred thouſand ſeſterces.“ 
Antony laid great wagers upon it, and ſhe bound 
it again. The morrow after it was to be tried, 
and the wager won or loſt. Cleopatra, made him 
a ſupper upon the appointed day, ſumptuous and 
royal enough, but no extraordinary ſervice ſeen 
upon the board; whereat Antony laughed her to 
ſcorn, by way of mockery, demanding to ſee the 
bill of fare, and an account of the particulars. 
She again ſaid, © All that had been ſerved up al- 
ready, was but the overplus above the rate in 
queſtion ;” affirming, © That yet in that ſupper 
ſhe would make up the whole ſum ; yea, herſelf 
alone would eat above that reckoning, and her 
own ſupper ſhould coſt ſix hundred thouſand ſeſter- 
ces; and with that commanded the ſecond ſervice 
to be brought in. The ſervitors, as they had in 
charge before, ſet before her only one cruet of 
ſharp vinegar, the ſtrength whereof is able to 
diſſolve pearls: now ſhe had at her ears hanging 
thoſe two moſt precious pearls, the ſingular and 
only jewels of the world, and even nature's won- 
der. As Antony looked wiſtfully upon her, and 
expected what ſhe would do, ſhe took one of them 
from her ear, and as ſoon as it was liquified drank 
it off: and as ſhe was about to do the like by the 
other, L. Plaucus, the judge of the wager, laid 
faſt hold on it with his hand, and withal pro- 
nounced, © That Antony had loſt the wager;“ 
whereat Antony fell into a paſſion of anger. After- 
wards this Queen was taken priſoner, and deprived 
of her royal ſtate; the other pearl was cut in 
twain, and, in memory of that one half-ſupper, 
(that it might remain to poſterity) it was hung at 
the ears of the ſtatue of Venus, in the Temple of 
Pantheon at Rome Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 9. c. 35. 
p. 257. Plut. in Anton, 10 | 
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cuſtards, three hundred pikes, three hundred 
breams, eight ſeals, four porpuſſes, and four hun- 
dred tarts. At this feaſt the Earl of Warwick was 
ſteward, the Earl of Bedford treaſurer! the Lord 
Haſtings comptroller, with many more noble 
officers ; ſervitors one thouſand, cooks ſixty-two, 
kitcheners five hundred and fifteen. But ſeven 
years after the King ſeized on all the eſtate of this 
Archbiſhop, and ſent him over priſoner to Calais 
in France, where Vin#us jacuit in ſummd inoptd, 
© he was kept bound in extreme poverty.“ Jul- 
tice thus puniſhed his former prodigality. Full. 
Cour. Hiſt. J. 4. cent. 15. p. 193. 

4. A. Vitellius had a famous platter, which, for 
the huge bigneſs of it, was called. Minerva's 
Buckler: in this he blended together the livers of 
giltheads, the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, 
the tongues of phenicopters, and the milts of lam- 
preys, brought from the Spaniſh and Carpathian 
| ſeas, by the malters of his ſhips and galleys. This 

latter is faid to have coſt a million of ſeſterces, 
all of maſly filver, and was long preſerved, till 
Adrian the Emperor cauſed it to be broken in 
pieces, and ſcattered about. This Vitellius feaſted 
uſually three times (ſometimes four) a day, every 
fitting being valued at four hundred thouſand ſeſ- 
| terces; and he was able with the more eaſe to 
go through all theſe courſes of eating, by a con- 
tinual cuſtom of vomiting, which, it ſeems, 
amongſt theſe belly-gods was a continual practice. 
Xiphil. in Vitellio, p. 152. Sucton. l. 9. c. 13. 
p. 298. Lon. Theat. p. 666. 

5. L. Lucullus was a great ſtateſman, whom 
M. Tullius, and Pompey the Great, meeting by 
chance in the market-place (out of a deſire to 
know what his daily fare might be) they invited 
themſelves to ſup with him that night ; but upon 
condition he ſhould give no warning thereof, for 
that they deſired not to put him to charge. 
He began at firſt to put them off with excuſes for 
that time, wiſhing them rather to agree on the 
next day; but they importuning him for the pre- 
ſent, he demanded of them, whether then they 
would ſuffer him to give orders in what room they 
ſhould ſup? That they permitted : whereupon he 
preſently diſpatched away a meſſenger intheirhear- 
ing, that he would that night ſup in the Apollo. 
After ſome time the gueſts came, and found all 
things ready in a pompous and princely manner, 
but knew not the true reaſon; all the cunning ly- 
ing in the word Apollo: for he had ſo diſpoſed of 
his rooms, that being diſtinguiſhed by names, their 
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nature in ſilver. When Eleonora of Arragon was 


but only to be ſacrificed in his kitchen, beſides 


ſeſterces: and thereupon, as if he ſhould have 


proviſion and charge (when he ſat in them) was ac. 
cordingly allotted to them: by which means, his 
ſteward and cook, as ſoom as they heard the room 
named, knew preſently what to provide. Noy, 
among the reſt, that which bore the name of Apollo 
was chiefeſt; the ſum allotted thereunto being (as 
Plutarch faith) fifty thouſand drachms, which By. 
dæus makes equal to five thouſand crowns. Pit. 
in Luc. p. 519. Sabell. Ex. l..8. c. 7. p. 456, 
Bruſon. Fac. l. 3. c. 33. P. 247. | 

6. This age of ours hath beheld Petrus Riarius 
Savonenſis, of the order of the Minorites (whom 
Pope Julius the Fourth made Cardinal) uſing gar. 
ments of cloth of gold, though he was at home, 
Nor did he think it ſufficient that his beds were 
covered with counterpanes of gold, but he alſo 
cauſed the very ticken and pillows to be made of 
ſilk, and cloth of gold. He did the neceſſities of 


married to Hercules, the Duke of Eſti, and was 
departing to Ferrara, he made her a feaſt at Rome, 
wherein were an exceſſive number of diſhes, re- 
plete with the moſt precious and delicate meats: 
betwixt the ſervices there were delightful ſhews, 
It laſted for ſeven hours; and all the ſervitors, that 
they might anſwer the greatneſs of the feaſt, changed 
their garments as oft as they renewed the ſervice. 
That which was brought off the table was caſt 
among the people. A particular commemoration 
of the ſumptuouſneſs would be too tedious : and 
leſt he ſhould ſeem to be wanting to the ſeverity 
of the Order (I mean the contempt of it) he main- 
tained Tereſia, his concubine, not only openly, 
but with ſuch coſt, that ſhe went in ſhoes that 
were beſet with pearls. It is ſaid ob this man, that 
in two years he ſpent, in luxurious vanity, no lels 
than three hundred thouſand crowns. Fulg, Ex. 
J. 9. c. 1. Pp. 1549. Lon. Theat. p. 667. 
7. Apicius, a famous belly-god, had laid up 
ninety millions of ſeſterces, for no other purpoſe 


many great gifts of princes, and a mighty reve- 
nue from the Capitol. Being in debt, he began 
at laſt (though fore againſt his will) to look into 
his reckonings, and take'an account of his eſtate; 
and found, that (all being caſt up) he had yet 


left unto him clear, the ſum of ten millions 0 


been forced (poor man) to live in a ſtarved con- 
dition, to redeem himſelf from this imaginary 
poverty, he poiſoned himſelf. Martial, l. 3: 


Epig. 22. P. 119, Senec, ad Helv. c. 1 Fl 


1s 


8. Heliogabalos was of that exceſs in diet, 


heads of fix hundred oſtriches, only for eating of 
their brains. Being near the ſea, he never taſted 
6h ; but in places fartheſt diſtant from the ſea, all 
his feeding was upon fiſh, In the inland countries 
ke fed the country clowns with the melts of lam- 
preys and pikes. To be brief, he exceeeded all 
the ſuppers of Vitellius and Apicius. Lamprid. 
Hak. Apol. 1. 4. c. 7. 4. p. 382. 
9. „C. Caligula was ſuch a one,“ ſays Seneca, 
« whom nature ſeeins to have brought forth, to 
ſnew what effects the greateſt vices, joined with 
the greateſt fortune, could produce.” * This 
man,” ſays Suetonius, © in thriftleſs expences ex- 
ceeded the wits of all the prodigals that ever were; 
inventing moſt monſtrous kinds of meats and ſup- 
pers. The beſt orient pearls that were to be 
gotten, he diflolved in vinegar, and ſwallowed 
down: he ſet before his gueſts bread and victuals 
of gold, commonly ſaying,” © That a man had 
need be thrifty, or be Ceſar.” © Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing,” ſays Seneca, © being aſſiſted with the in- 
ventions of all his companions, he could hardly 
find the means to ſpend the tributes of all the pro- 
vinces at one ſupper, though it was ſo much the 
eaſier, conſidering he practiſed the diſſolving and 
ſwallowing of pearls.” Senec. de Conſ. ad Hel. c. . 
p. 42 1. Sueton. l. 4. c. 37. P. 187. | 
10. In the days of Claudius the Emperor, 
Druſillanus, a ſlave of his, firnamed Rotundus, the 
Treaſurer under him in the higher Spain, had a 
ſilver charger of five hundred pounds weight, for 
the working whereof there was a forge framed 
beforehand ; beſides which, he had eight more of 
2 ſmaller ſize, weighing fifty pounds apiece: now 
how many ſlaves muſt there be to carry up theſe 
veſſels, and what proviſions that required ſuch 
plate? Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 33. c. 11. p. 481. 
Hak. Apol. J. 4. c. 7. 4: P. 375. | FE 
11. M. Antenius having but twelve gueſts, 
provided eight boars, one ſet to the fire after each 
other, that whenſoever he came in (ſooner or later) 
one, at leaſt, might be ſerved y in its prime. 
And yet was he exceeded herein: for one Caranus, 
as Athenæus ſays, ſet before every gueſt a boar in 


cence of this Macedonian was, in his proviſions 

and gifts to his gueſts, in his nuptial feaſt, is too 

tedious to relate, as it is ſet down by the ſame 

Athenzus, Pul. athen, Deip. J. 4+ c. 1. p. 128. 
No. 15. 5 


— — — — — 


that at one ſupper he cauſed to be ſerved in the 


a particular diſh : what the unheard- of magnifi- 
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12, Two pearls there were, together the faireſt 
and richeſt that have ever been known in the 
world, and thoſe poſſeſſed at one time by Cleo- 
patra, the laſt Queen of Ægypt, which came in- 
to her hands by the means of the great Kings of 
the Eaſt, and were left to her by deſcent. This 
Princeſs, when Marcus Antonius had ſtrained him- 
ſelf to ſeaſt her with all the ſumptuouſneſs and 
magnificence he could, in the height of her pride 
and wanton bravery, began to debaſe the expence 
and proviſion of Antony: and when he demanded 
how it was poſſible to go beyond his magnificence? 
ſhe told him,“ That ſhe would ſpend upon him 
in one ſupper an hundred thouſand ſeſterces.“ 
Antony laid great wagers upon it, and ſhe bound 
it again. The morrow after it was to be tried, 
and the wager won or loſt. Cleopatra, made him 
a ſupper upon the appointed day, ſumptuous and 
royal enough, but no extraordinary ſervice ſeen 
upon the board; whereat Antony laughed her to 
ſcorn, by way of mockery, demanding to ſee the 
bill of fare, and an account of the particulars. 
She again ſaid, © All that had been ſerved up al- 
ready, was but the overplus above the rate in 
queſtion ;” affirming, © That yet in that ſupper 
ſhe would make up the whole ſum ; yea, herſelf 
alone would eat above that reckoning, and her 
own ſupper ſhould coſt ſix hundred thouſand ſeſter- 
ces; and with that commanded the ſecond ſervice 
to be brought in. The ſervitors, as they had in 
charge before, ſet before her only one cruet of 
ſharp vinegar, the ſtrength whereof is able to 
diſſolve pearls: now ſhe had at her ears hanging 
thoſe two moſt precious pearls, the ſingular and 
only jewels of the world, and even nature's won- 
der. As Antony looked wiſtfully upon her, and 
expected what ſhe would do, ſhe took one of them 
from her ear, and as ſoon as it was liquified drank 
it off: and as ſhe was about to do the like by the 
other, L. Plaucus, the judge of the wager, laid 
faſt hold on it with his hand, and withal pro- 
nounced, © That Antony had loſt the wager;“ 
whereat Antony fell into a paſſion of anger. After- 
wards this Queen was taken priſoner, and deprived 
of her royal ſtate; the other pearl was cut in 
twain, and, in memory of that one half-ſupper, 


(that it might remain to polterity) it was hung at 


the ears of the ſtatue of Venus, in the Temple of 
Pantheon at Rome Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 9. c. 35. 
p. 257. Plut. in Anton. ; 
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13. © And yet,” ſaith the ſame Pliny, © as pro- 
digal as theſe were, they ſhall not go away with 
the prize in this kind, but ſhall loſe the name of 


the chief and principal in ſuperfluity of expence. 


For long before their time, Clodius, the ſon of 


Eſop the tragedian, the only heir of his father, 


(who died excedingly wealthy) practiſed the like in 
pearls of great price; ſo that Antony need not be 
over-proud of his Triumvirate, ſceing he hath to 
match him, in all his magnificence, one little better 
than a ſtage-player, who upon no wager at all 
laid (and that was more princely, and done like a 
King), but only in a bravery, and to know what 
taſte pearls had, diſſolved them in vinegar, and 
drank them up; and finding them to content his 
Palate wonderous well, becauſe he would not have 
all the pleaſure by himſelf, and know the goodneſs 
thereof alone, he gave every gueſt at table one 
pearl a-piece to drink.” Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. g. 


c. 35. P. 255. Hak. Apol. I. 4. c. 6. 4. p-. 370. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Voraciouſneſs of ſome great Eaters, 


| 'HEREAS we ſhould eat to live, and to 

VV enable theſe frail bodies of ours to a more 
cheerful attendance upon the ſoul in her ſeveral 
functions: many of thoſe who are hereafter men- 
tioned, may ſeem to have lived for no other purpoſe 
than to eat. Something may be ſaid in favour of 


thoſe whom diſeaſe hath brought to a dog- like ap- 


petite: but nothing in the behalf of thoſe gluttons, 
whoſe paunches have been ſo immeaſurably ex- 
tended only by a beſtial cuſtom, and an inordi- 
nate deſire to gratify their own ſenſuality. 

1. Ariſtus, an Arcadian, at one ſupper, uſually 


eat as much bread, fleſh, and other proviſions, as 


would abundantly ſatisfy ſix ordinary perſons at a 
meal. Dinoth. Mem. J. 6. p. 448. EO 

2. Aſtydamus, the Mileſian, who had three 
times overcome in the Olympic games, being once 


invited by Ariobarzanes, the Perſian, to ſupper, 


promiſed that he would eat up all that which was 


provided for the whole company; which he alſo 


performed, devouring all that was appointed, being 
proviſion for nine men. Atb. Deip. l. 10. p. 413. 


Bruy. de Re Cib. I. 3. c. 6. p. 158. 


eat fx loaves of half a ſtrike each, and twenty 
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pounds of ſuch fleſh as came to hand, drinking 
therewith two congies of wine. Alb. Deip. J. 10. 
414. | 
n 3.“ There was a woman of Alexandria,” ſaith 
Athenæus, © that uſed toeat at once twelve pounds 
of fleſh, and above four pounds of bread, and to. 
gether with it drank up ten pints of wine.” At, 
Deip. I. 10. p. 415. | | 
5. Clodius Albinus, the Emperor, would eat as 
many apples, Quantum ratio humana non palttur, 
© As no man would believe.” He would eat for his 
breakfaſt, five hundred of thoſe figs the Greeks 
call Calliſtruthia : Cordus adds an hundred peaches 
of Campania, ten melons of Oſtia, twenty pounds 
weight of the grapes of Lovinium, one hundred 
gnat-ſappers, and four hundred oyſters. Out upon 
him,“ ſaith Lipfius, © God keep ſuch a plague 
from the earth, at leaſt from our gardens, which 
he, together with-the herb-market, would ſwallow 
up and devour at once.” Capitol. Lipf. Epiſt. Miſc. 
Epiſt. 5 1. p. 457. Sab. E. l. 10. c. 10. p. 587. 
6. King Hardicanute, as Harold his brother for 
his ſwiftneſs was ſurnamed Harefoot, ſo he for his 
intemperance in diet, might have been ſurnamed 
Swineſmouth; for his tables were ſpread every day 
four times, and furniſhed with all kinds of curious 
diſhes, as delighting in nothing but gormandizing 
and ſwilling. But he had ſoon the reward of his 
intemperance: for in a ſolemn aſſembly and banquet 
at Lambeth, revelling and carouſing, he ſuddenly 
fell down without ſpeech or breath, after he had 
reigned only two years, and was buried at Win- 
cheſter. Bak. Chron. p. 25. 5 | 
7. Theagenes Thaſius, a wreſtler, was of that 
voracity, that in one day only, without any other 
aſſiſtance, he would devour a whole ox. Alb. 
Deip. I. 10. p. 412. 2 5 
8. Milo, the Crotonian, was alſo a notable de- 
vourer: he uſed to eat twenty pounds of fleſh, and 
as many of bread in a day, and drank three Choas 
of wine. In the Olympick games, when he had 
taken up an ox on his ſhoulders, and borne him a 
furlong, he alone the ſame day eat him up. 4h 
Deip. l. 10. p. 412. Bruy. de Re Cib. I. 3. C. 5 
p. 157. Marſil Cag. de Sanit. Tuend. J. I. c. 6+ 
1 1 | 
T Fr The Emperor Avrelianus was delighted ex- 
ceedingly with one Phagon, who eat ſo very much, 
that in one day at his table he would devour 3 


whole boar, an hundred loaves, CP) and a pig 
3. Herodotus, a trumpeter of Megara, uſually 


and drink above an orca. 1 know,” faith Lipſius, 


&« jt was a wine veſſel, and bigger than the am- 
Phora, 


hora, but how much I know not.” Vopiſ. in 
Aurel. c. 50. p. 898. Lip). Epiſ. Miſe. Epiſt. 51. 
: 1 ce Will you have an example,“ ſaith Lipſius, 
« little beyond the memory of our fathers? Uguc- 
cio Fagiolanus was one of the Tyrants of Italy, 
and his abode, for the moſt part, was at Lucca, 
till he was forced away: being therefore a baniſhed 
man, and withal aged; he boalted, at the table of 
Canis Scaliger in Verona, that when he was young, 
he could eat four fat capons, and as many par- 
tridges, the roaſted hind-quarters of a kid, a breaſt 
of veal ſtuffed, beſides all kind of ſauces at one 
ſupper.” This he did to lay his hunger, what if he 
had eat for a wager ? Lipſ. ibid, p. 457. Fov. Elog. 
L it. $6.63: -: TH | 

| oo 1 1511, the Emperor Maximilian, be- 
ing at Auguſta, there was preſented to him a man 
of prodigous bigneſs, and incredible ſtrength and 
ſtomach, inſomuch that at one meal, he would eat 
a whole ſheep or calf raw, and when he had ſo 
done, profeſſed he had not ſatisfied his hunger. 
It is ſaid he was born in the northern parts, where, 
by reaſon of the cold, men uſed to have great ſto- 
machs, although the appetite of this man is almoſt 
incredible, Cag. de San. Tuend. l. 1. c. 6. p. 19. 
Don. Hift. Med. Mirab. l. 2. c. 2. p. 194. School. 
Phy/. Curigſ. I. 3. c. 12. p. 438. | 

12. Nicholas Wood, of Harriſom in the county 
of Kent, Yeoman, did with eaſe eat a whole ſheep 
of ſixteen ſhillings price, and that raw, at one meal : 
another time he eat thirty dozen of pigeons, At 
Sir William Sedley's he eat as much as would 


he eat at one meal fourſcore and four rabbits, which 
number would have ſufficed an hundred threeſcore 
and eight men, allowing to each half a rabbit : he 
ſuddenly devouredeighteen yards of black pudding, 


threeſcore pound weight of cherries, he ſaid they 
were but waſh-meat. He made an end of a whole 
hog at once, and after it (for fruit) ſwallowed three 


pecks of damſons, after he had broken his faſt, 
having (as he ſaid) eaten one pottle of milk, one 


He eat in my preſence,” faith Taylor the Water- 
Poet, fix penny wheaten loaves, three ſix- penny 
veal pies, one pound of ſweet butter, one good diſh 
of thornback, and a ſhiver of a peck loaf of an 
inch thick, and all this in the ſpace of an hour; 
the hquſe yielded no more, and fo he departed un- 
latified,” One John Dale was too hard for him, at. 


1% 3 4 
* 


ſuffice thirty men; at the Lord Wotton's in Kent, 


London meaſure; and when at once he had eat 


pottle of pottage, with bread, butter and cheeſe, 
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a place called Lenham; he laid a wager that he 


would fill Wood's belly with good wholeſome 
victuals for two ſhillings; and a gentleman that 
laid the contrary wagered, that when he had eaten 
out Dale's two ſhillings, he ſhovld then forthwith 
eat up a good ſirloin of beef. Dale bought ſix pots 
of mighty ale, and twelve new penny white loaves, 
which he ſopped in the ale; the powerful fume 
whereof conquered this conqueror, and laid him in 
a ſleep, to the preſervation of the roaſt beef, and 
unexpected winning of the wager. He ſpent all 
his eſtate to provide food for his belly ; and though 
a landed man, and a true labourer, died very poor 
about the year 1630. Tayl. Poems, p. 142. Full. 
Worth. p. 86. Kent. Sandys Notes on Ovid's Met, 
J. 8. Pp. 162. | 
13. Cornelius Gemma ſpeaks of a woman in his 
time, who for one moment's ſpace was not able to 
forbear eating or drinking, if ſhe did it would be 
with her as if ſhe were ſtrangling. This diſtemper, 
which ſhe hadalmoſt from her childhood, encreaſed 
upon her with her age. Being dead, her belly was 
opened, and thence almoſt twenty pounds of fat 
taken; her liver was found turgid with blood and 


ſpirits, intenſely red, and of an incredible bigneſs. 


Schenck. Obſ. Med. I. 3. obſ. 4. p. 304. Cag. de 
San. Tuend. I. 1. c. 6. p. 22. | Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. 
claſ. 10. c. 2. p. 312. 

14. Tobias Fiſher, an eminent phyſician, ſaith, 
„Hie knew a man fifty years of age, who from his 
youth was wont, with a ſtrange kind of greedineſs, 
to take in all ſorts of food, and as ſpeedily to eject 
them.” He adds, That this kind of hunger did 
ſeize him at ſtated times, that his ſtrong appetite 
laſted not above twenty days, that for ſo many days 
after he had a loathing of all things, and that the 
reſt of the year he cat ſparingly, and lived in good 


health.“ Schenck. Obſ. Med. J. 3. oh. G. p. 304. 


15. Anno 1006, there was at Prague a certain 
Sileſian, who, for a ſmall reward in money, did 
(in the preſence of many perſons) ſwallow down 
white ſtones to the number of thirty-ſix; they 
weighed very near three pounds: the leaſt of them 
was of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, ſo that I 
could ſcaxce hold them all in my hand at four 


times: this raſh adyenture he divers years made for 


gain, and was ſenſible of no injury to his health 
thereby. Crol. Baſil. Chym. Pref. Ad. Modit. p. 128, 


16. Crantzius tells us of a certain ſtage- player 


who commonly eat at once as much as would ſu 


fice ten men, by which means he had attained to 


a mighty corpulency. The King of Denmark being 
EO | informed 
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inſormed of him, and that he could do no more 
than another man, cauſed him to be taken and 
hanged up as a devourer of the labourers food, and 
a publick annoyance. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. J. 2. 


P. 279. 
CHAP. XVII. 


Of great Drinters, and what Quantities they have 
; feallowed. 
HE infuſion of too great a quantity of oil 
immediately extinguiſhes the lamp: the 
light of reaſon, and the lamp of life itſelf are 
frequently ſuffocated, and put out for ever, by 
ſuch immoderate potations as we ſhall hereafter 
read of. Tf ſome have ſurvived thoſe infamous 
victories they have this way gained, the greateſt of 
their rewards were but mean compenſations for 
their. hazards; nor is the valour of ſuch men to 
be admired who have dared to outlive their own 
virtue. ö 

1. Firmius was Deputy of Egypt under the 
Emperor Aurelianus. He being challenged by 
Barbarus, a famous drinker, though he uſed not 
to drink much wine but moſt water, yet took 
off two buckets full of wine, and remained ſober 
all the time of the feaſt after. Din. Mem. l. 6. 
p. 448. Hak. Apol. I. 4. c. 6. 5. p. 371. 

2. That of the Emperor Maximinus is almoſt 
incredible, that he often drank in one day an 
amphora of the Capitol, which is nine gallons 
our meaſure, counting a gallon and pint to the 
congius, whereof the amphora contained eight. 
Capitolin. p. 602. 

3. In the reign of Aurelianus there was one 
Phagon, who drank out in one day plus Orca 
« What meaſure this Orca held, I cannot well 
determine,” faith Dr. Hackwell, © neither could 
Lipſius himſelf ;” yet thus much he confidently 


afirms of it, I know for certain,” ſaith he, 


ce that 1t was a veſſel of wine, and that bigger than 
the amphora, but how much I know not.” Vopiſ. 
in Aurel. c. 50.p. 898. Hak. Apol. l. 4. c. 6. § 5. 
p. 371. Lipſ. Epift. Miſcel. Ep. 5 1. p. 454. 

4. Alexander the Great, who was this way 
ſufficiently addicted, after the burning of Calanus, 
propoſed a prize of drinking, wherein he that 
drank moſt,“ ſaith Plutarch, „ was one Pro- 
machus; the prize was one talent.” © Promachus 
took off four congies. A congius of old,” ſaith 


Lipfius, My contained about ten pints, or fix ſex- 
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p. 462. 


employed in the affairs of Manuel, the Emperor 


Emperor ſaid he ſhould receive ſuch precious gar- 


taries.” He had his talent, and death into the har. 
gain, for he died the third day after, together with 
one-and-forty others, who in that drunken match 
had ſtriven beyond their ſtrength. Plut. Shotras jy 
Phyſ. Curioſ. I. 3. c. 12, Pp. 462. Lipſ. Ep. 51. 
* OE | 8 
5. At a feaſt that the ſame Alexander made, 
he called for a mighty cup that held two con- 
gies (two gallons and a pint), and offered it to 
one Proteus, who thankfully received it, and 
praiſing the King's liberality, took it clear off 
with the great applauſe of the company; and then 
filling the ſame cup again, took that off alſo; 
and after filling it, offered it to Alexander him- 
ſelf, who alſo drank it off; but not able to bear 
it, he fell with his head upon the cuſhion, and 
the cup fell out of his hands. Lipſ. Ep. Miſcel, 
Ep. 51. p. 454. Shott. Phyf. Curigſ. l. 3. c. 12. 


6. Novellius Torquatus, a Millanois, won the 
name from all the Romans and Italians in the 
matter of drinking; he had gone through all ho- 
nourable degrees of dignity in Rome ; he had 
been Prætor, and attained to the place of a Pro- 
conſul. In all theſe offices of ſtate he won no 
great name, but for drinking in the preſence of 
Tiberius three gallons of wine at one draught; 
and before he took his breath again, he was dubbed 
Knight by the name of Tricongius, or three gal- 
lon Knight; and the Emperor did delight to be- 
hold him in the performance of ſuch feats. Pin. 
Nat. Hift. I. 14. c. 22. p. 427. Din. Mem. |, 1. 
P. 448. Jobnſt. Nat. Hit. Claſ. 10. c. 2. p. 313. 

7. Lipſius ſpeaks of ene Camaterus Logoiheta, 


of Conſtantinople, that he was of an excellent wit, 
and very happy in an extemfore eloquence: he 
was one of the greateſt drinkers of all others, 
and though he uſed to drink wine exceſſively, yet 
was not his reaſon drowned, but was in all points 
as ſober men are; and at ſuch times his reaſon 
and ſpeech were more quick and elegant, as if 
inkindled by thoſe ſpirits. He once agreed with 
the Emperor himſelf, that he would drink off 
a porphyry veſſel that ſtood by full of water: the 


ments, and money if he did it; if not, he him- 
ſelf ſhould forfeit the worth of 'them. He im- 
mediately ſtooping down with his head and neck, 
after the manner of a beaſt, never left ſucking 
till he had drawn it dry, though it held two con- 
gies of water; and ſo he won and received of the 

| ' Emperor 
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Emperor his wager. Lip. Epiſt. Miſcel. Ep. 5 r. 


wedding of a noble perſon in Bavaria, to exhi- 
| larate the gueſts, there was a drinking wager pro- 
aunded amongſt the ſervants and retainers, and 
thither came one who drank little leſs than fix 
gallons in a ſhort ſpace, and ſo went away with 
the prize.” © I confeſs,” ſaith my author, © I have 
neither ſeen, read, = heard the like.“ Lip}. 
el. Ep. $1. p. 456. | 
F The on of M Tullius Cicero was ſo great 
a drinker, that it was common with him to drink 
off the quantity of two congies at once i that is to 
ſay, two gallons and a . Din. Mem. I. 6 p. 448. 
10. It was a kind of uſual rule amongſt the Ro- 
mans to drink down the eyening, and to drink up 
the morning; ſtar: and another of their common 
practices was, to drink ſo many cups and healths 
as there were letters in the name of their miſ- 
treſſes; according to that of Martial: 
Nevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur, 
Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus. 
Six cups toN .&v1a's health, ſev'n to JusTiNA be; 
To Lycas five, toLype four, and then toIpa three, 


Hakew, Apol. I. 4. c. 6. p. 364. 


11. Heraclides, a Champion, is alſo famous at 
once both for his exceſſive eating and drinking : 
he would ſwallow down ſuch a mighty quantity of 
drink, that there was none found that could be 
able to match him. It was uſual to invite ſome. 
to breakfaſt, ſome to dinner, ſome to ſupper, and 
others to another eating- bout after that: ſa that 
as one company went off, another fat down; only 
he kept his place all the day, and was able to 
hold out with all thoſe ſucceſſive companies. Czl. 
Antiq. Lees. l. 29. c. 17. p. 1364. Zuin. Theat. vol. 
* L. $03.55 14h 8 | 

12. Dionyſius, in the feaſt called Choas, pro- 
pounded. a drinking-match, wherein whoſoever 
ſhould drink the greateſt quantity, ſhould have a 
crown” of gold for his reward. Xenocrates, of 
Chalcedon, was the man that obtained this inglo- 
rious victory, and received the crown accordingly; 
who, at his departure, placed it upon the head of 


gate. | Itvbeing/the'cuſtom for the victors, in all 
cxerciſes, to leave their crowns of flowers, myrtle, 


the ſake of the gold. 
5. 79. 
Nun! VI. 


Aliau. Var. Fiſt. J. 2. (+ 41. 


456. Meet. An. 1. 3. Fol. 16. Din. Mem. I. 6. p. 448. 
p 8. A few years ſince,” ſaith Lipſius, “ at the 


the ſtatue.· off Mercury, which ſtood at the palace- 


Wy, and Jaurel there, he would not break it for. 


and its Conſequences. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
/ Drunkenneſs, and its Conſequences, 


| T H E Father rightly deſcribes the nature of 


this beaſtly vice, when he faith of it, that 
« It is a flattering devil, a ſweet poiſon, a delight- 
ful ſin, which he that hath, poſſeſſeth not him- 
ſelf; and he that acts it, doth not only commit 
a fin, but is wholly converted into ſin, being de- 
ſerted of his reaſon, which is at once his countel- 
lor and guardian. Sometimes he diſhonours him- 
ſelf by that which is ridiculous; and at others ex- 
poſes himſelf to hazards, by dealing with things 
that are dangerous to himſelf and others. 

I, Lonicerus tells us of one who was violently 
aſſaulted by the temptations of the devil to com- 
mit one of theſe three ſins, either to be drunk 
once, or commit advltery with the wife of his 
neighbour, or elſe murder his neighbour. At 

| laſt being overcome, he yielded to commit the 
firſt, as judging, it a crime that had leſs horror 
in it than either of the other. But being drunk, 
he was eaſily thruſt on to the reſt, which before 
he had feared: for the flame of lult being kindled 
with his luxury, he feared not to violate the 
chaſtity of his neighbour's wife; and the huſband 
caſually ſurpriſing him, and deſirous to revenge 
himſelf of the injury he had ſuſtained, received a 
mortal wound in his hand, whereof he ſoon after 
died. Thus he that had given way to drunken- 
neſs, was alſo involved in adultery and murder. 
Lonic, Theat. p. 665. | | 


2. A Gentleman having been revelling abroad, | 


was returning home when 1t was late at nighr; his 
head, that was overladen with wine, proved too 
heavy for the reſt of his body; fo that he fell down 
in the ſtreet, not able to riſe, through the feeble- 
neſs of his legs. 
when another coming by that way, and hearing 
the voice of his enemy at ſome diſtance, ſuddenly 
ſnatched out the drunkard's ſword, and having run 
it into the heart of his adverſary, left it ſticking 
in the wound, and in all haſte conveyed himſclt 
away from the place. The watch at that time 
chanced to paſs by, who, finding a man lie dead 
with a ſword in his body, and this drunken per- 
ſon lying near him, with his ſcabbard empty, they, 


took him along with them to the Magiſtrate; who 


having received ſuch apparent teſtimony,againſt 


He had his ſword by his fide : 


him, committed him co priſons he was hagge 


41 for 
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for the murder, though innocent; and afterwards 
the true murderer, being to be. hanged for ſome 
other matter, confeſſed it was himfclf who had 
made uſe of the ſword to act his own private re- 
venge. -Henric. ab Heeres Olſ. Med. I. 1. og. 17+ 
P0107 10441) 25 ©) ue IF 
3. A young man newly returned from the wars, 
in which he had been a Captain of a Troop of 
Horſe, having drank liberally from the noon of 
the day, till it was far in the night, laid himſelf 
down to fl-ep upon a bench, which was near to 
an open caſcment: there was his face beat upon 
all the night long, by a thick ſnow that had fallen. 
In the morning he had a ſtrange writhing in his 
mouth; his right cheek, which lay neareſt to the 
window, was fixed; nor was he able to move the 
eye-brow on that ſide, nor breathe, or ſpit on that 
ſide of the face: befides, the whole part was 
changed in the faſhion; bigneſs, and colour of 
it; nor was he at laſt recovered, without a great 
deal of difficulty. Henric. ab Heeres Ob. Medic. 
oh. 17. P. 163. a 
4. When, about thirty years ſince, I was a 
- Student in a famous Univerſity in Upper Germany, 
ſome riotous Students were entertained by a noble- 
man at his chamber, who intending to treat them 
to the height of intemperance, had ſo gorged him- 
ſelf with wine, that he was faſt aſleep at the table 
he ſat by; in which poſture his affociates left him, 
and departed. A great wax- candle ſtood upon 
the table: and in his fleep he had turned himſelf 
ſo inconveniently, that it burnt his breaſt, and the 
arts about it, in ſuch a manner, that his entrails 
might be ſeen; which yet was not perceived by 
him that was buried in wine. The candle being 
burnt out, he yet remained ſnoring, and lying 
upon the wax and aſhes. In the morning he was 


awaked by his fellow - toſſpots, and invited by them 
to a cup of wormwood- wine, when he complained 


of infufferable torments. The moſt ſkilful Phy- 
ſicians were immediately ſent for; but in vain did 
they endeavour to oppoſe ſo great a burning: ſo 
that, in horrid torments, upon the third day fol- 
lowing, he concluded his miſerable life; having 
_ firſt warned his c anions, with tears, to be- 
ware of drunkenneſs. © Henric. ab Herres, ib. och. 
17. P. 163. £3 $0298 WS ett; ITS LILLE 
5. Anno 1584, there was one at Liege who 
- was addicted to daily drunkenneſs: and in his 
. cups (as often as he had emptied his pockets of 
his money by playing at cards) he uſed to ſwear 
he would be the death of his wite's uncle, becauſe 
193 I 6? 
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he refuſed to furniſh him with more money to play 
with. This uncle was a Canon, a good and hy. 
neſt man, and a perſon of great hoſpitality. One 
night when he entertained a letter-carrier, he wa; 
murdered by him, together with a niece, and a 
little nephew of his. All men admiring that the 
Canon was not preſent at Matins, who never uſed 
to abſent himſelf, having long knocked at his doors 
in vain, this drunkard of ours ſet up a ladder to 
the windows, and with others entered the houſe, 
Spying there three dead corpſes, they raiſe the 
neighbourhood with a lamentable cry: amongſt the 
whitpers of whom, when ſome ſaid that the drunk. 
ard was the murderer, he was laid hold on, caſt in- 
to priſon, and thrown upon the rack; where he 
ſaid, *© That he did not think that he did it; that 
by reaſon of his daily and continual drunkennef, 
he could affirm nothing of a certainty; that he had 
ſome time a will, or rather an inclination, to kill 
the Canon, but that he ſhould never have touched 
his niece, or young nephew.” However, he was 
condemned: and the innocent wretch, even in the 
preſence of this execrable letter-carrier, was long 
wearied with exquiſite torments, and at laſt died an 
unheard-of death. The letter-carrier being again 
returned to Liege, and not able to endure the hour- 
ly tortures which a revenging God inflited upon 
his ſoul, of his own accord preſented himſelf be- 
fore the Judges, beſeeching them, that by a ſpeedy 
death he might be freed from that hell he felt here 
alive; affirming, that when he was awake (though 
ſeldom when afleep) the image of the little babe 
whom he had ſtrangled, preſented itſelf to his eyes, 
ſhaking the furies whips at him, with ſuch flames 
as the drunkard had periſhed in. When he ſpake 
this at the Tribunal, he continually fanned his 
face with his hands, as if to blow off the flames, 
The thing being evident. by the goods taken, and 
other diſcoveries, he alſo the ſame year upon the 
23d of Auguſt was hanged till dead, and then burnt 
at a ſtake. Henric. ab Heeres, ib. l. 1. obſe 17. p. 165 

6. The fon of Cyrilius, a citizen of Hippo, be- 
ing given to a riotous way of life, in one of his 
drunken fits committed violent inceſt with his mo- 
ther then big with child; and endeavoured to vio- 
late the chaſtity of one of his filters, wounded two 
other of them, and almoſt ſlew his fathes. >:So that 
St. Auguſtine, writing about it, faith, Axcidit boi! 
terribilis caſus. A dreadſul accident fell out. 
Lonic. Theat. p. 662. Aug. tom. 10. Ser. 33. Bur. 
Mel. part 1. J 2. P. 112 


7. Ariſtotle, 
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7. Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of the luxury of the Sy- 
icuſans, adds, That Dionyſius the younger 
continued drunk ſometimes for the ſpace of ninety 
days together, and thereby brought himſelf to 
purblind fight and bad eyes.” Clark's Mirr. cap. 


» 404» 
7 55 The Etmperor Zeno had made himſelf odious 


by the death of many illuſtrious perſons; and be- 


ſides led a life ſufficiently cortupted and debauched, 
which was followed by a violent death. For, ſay 
ſome, being much addicted ro gluttony and drunk- 


enneſs, he would fall down void of all ſenſe and 


reaſon, little differing from a dead man; and being 
alſo hated by his wife Ariadne, ſhe cauſed him to 


be taken vp in one of thoſe drunken fits, and car- 
ried out as dead into one of the imperial monu- 


ments, which ſhe ordered to be cloſed upon him, 
and covered with a maſſy ſtone : afterwards; being 
returned to ſobriety, he ſent forth lamentable 
cries; but the Empreſs commanded none ſhould 
regard him, and ſo he miſerably periſhed. Korn- 
nan. de Mirac. Mort. lib. 7. cap. 59. p. 43. Zonar. 
Annal. tom. 3 P. 126. Lomic. Theat. Ps 666. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 2. I. 7. P. 559 0 

9. One Medius, a Theſſalian, keeping a gene- 
ral feaſt in Babylon, earneſtly beſought Alexander 
the Great that he would not refuſe his preſence 
amongſt them: he came and loaded himſelf with 
wine ſufficiently. At laſt, when he had drank off 
the great cup of Hercules to the bottom, on the 


ſudden, as if he had been ſtruck with fome mighty 


blow, he gave a ſhrick, and fetched a deep ſigh; 
he was taken thence by the hands of his friends 
who were near him; phy ficrans were called, who 
ſat by him with all diligent attendance ; but the 
diſtemper increaſing, and they perceiving that (not- 
withſtanding: all their care) he was tortured with 
moſt acute pains, they caſt. off all hopes of his 
life, as alſo he himſelf did; ſo that raking off his 
ring from his finger, he gave it unto Perdiccas; 
and being aſked whom he would ſhould ſucceed 
him, he anſwered, The beſt: this was his laſt 
word, for ſoon after he died, being the ſeventh 
month of the twelfth year of his reign. Diodor. 
Me. Bibl. J. 17. p. 580. Zuin. Theatr. vol. 2. J. 7. 
be 503. Lonic. Theatr. p. 6 3. 

10. Lyeiſcus was one of the Captains whom 
Agathoeles had invited to fupper: in tlie war of 

11 ena + o 8 Ilha 41 13% K 
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Africa, this man, being heated with wine, fell into 
railing and contumelious language againſt the 
Prince himſelf. Agathocles bore with him, and 
becauſe he was a perſon of good uſe to him in the 
war, he put off his bitter ſpeeches with a jeſt ; bur 
the Prince Archagathus his ſon was extremely in- 
cenſed, and reproved Lyciſcus with threats. Sup- 
per ended, and the Commanders going to Archa- 
gathus's tent, Lyciſcus began to reproach the 
Prince alſo, and with no leſs a matter than adul- 
tery with his mother-in-law Alcia, the wife of 
Agathocles. Archagathus was ſo vehemently of- 
fended herewith, that ſnatching a ſpear out of the 
hands of one of the guard, he ran him therewich 
into the fide in ſuch manner that he preſently fell 
dead at his fobt. Thus his intemperance in wine 
brought on another of the tongue, and both ended 
in an untimely death. Drodor. Sic. Bibl. l. 20. 
2 571. 

11. In the year 1446, there was a wedding near 
Zeghebuic, celebrated as it appears with ſuch un- 
heard- of intemperate and diſſolute doings, that 
there died of extreme ſurfeiting, by exceſſive drink- 
ing, no leſs than nine-ſcore perſons, as well women 
as men. Stoto's Ann. p. 385. 

12. Arcefilaus, the ſon of Scythus an Acade- 
mick Philofopher, being of the age of ſeventy and 
five, drank ſo much wine, that the intemperate 
liberty he then took brought him firlt into mad- 
neſs, and from thence to death itſelf. Laert. J. 4. 
p. 107. 

13. At the Plough in Barnwel, near Cambridge, 
a luſty young man with two of his neighbours, and 
one woman in their company, agreed to drink up a. 
barrel of ſtrong beer, which accordingly they did; 
but within twenty-four hours, three of them died, 
and the fourth hardly eſcaped after great ſickneſs. 


Clark's Mir. 6. 42. P. 148. 


14. Anno Dom. 1618, one Thomas Alred of 
Godmancheſter, being a common drunkard, was: 
intreated by a neighbour to unpitch a load of hay; 
and being at that time drunk, the pitch-fork ſlipt 
out of his hand, which he ſtooping to take up 
again, fell from the cart with his head downwards, 
and the fork ſtanding with the prongs upward, he 
fell directly upon them, which ſtriking to his 
heart, killed him immediately. Clark's Mr. c. 42. 
P. 149. | | 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Luxury and Expence of ſome Perſons. in 2 


— 


parel, and other Furniture. 
WW Michael Paleologus, the Greek Em- 


peror, had ſent certain rich robes as a 
preſent to Nugas the Scythian Monarch, he aſked 
of thoſe that brought them, Numquam cu amitates, 


morbas, mortemque depellere poſſent. Whether they 


could drive away calamities, ſickneſs and death ?” 
for if they could nor, they were not (in his opi- 
nion) to be muck regarded. It ſeems there have 


been others of a contrary mind, as will 4. 5,00 by 
hundred; but Horace ſpeaks of a far e 


what follows. C 


1. Lollia Paulina, a Roman Lady, being in- 
vited to a banquet, went thither and carried about 


her in chains, carcanets, and precious ſtones, a 
million of gold. Her father had deſpoiled all the 
Roman provinces to clothe this 'only daughter, 


and yet was afterwards enforced: to drink poiſon, 
being overwhelmed in the deſpair of his own 
affairs. Plin. I. . c. 45. P. 256. n Hol. nn. 


tem. 1. lib. 3. p. 93. 
2. In the year 1544 there was found i in Rome 
a coffin of marble eight feet long, and in it a 


robe, embroidered with goldſmith's work, which 


yielded fix and thirty pound weight of gold; be- 


ſides forty rings, a cluſter of emeralds, a little 


mouſe made of another precious ſtone, and a- 


monegſt all thoſe precious magnificences, two leg- 


bones of a dead corpſe, known by the inſcrip- 


tion of the tomb, to be the bones of the Em- 


preſs Mary, daughter of Stilicon, and wife of 


the Emperor Honorius. Cauſ. Hot. Court, tom. 3. 


An 15. P. 418. Hiſt. Manu. Arts, c. J. p. 97. 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, had one gar- 
ment of the price of two hundred thouſand 
ducats ; a prodigious luxury, and which could 
not be maintained but by the n of his 
ſubjects. Lonic. Tbeatr. p. 649. | 
4. In the third year of the reign of King 
Richard the Second, Sir John Arundel, with divers 
others, put to ſea, with a purpoſe to paſs over 


into Britain, but were all caſt away in a tempeſt. 
This Sir John Arundel was then ſaid in his fur- 


niture to have two and fifty new ſuits 'of apparel, 


made of cloth of gold det tiſſue, all which were 


alſo loſt at ſea. Baker's Chron. p. 198. 

. Demetrius's garments were illuſtrious with 
purple and gold; his ſhoes alſo were covered over 
with it. In his cloak was woven the repreſenta- 


2 
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. their variety : hence that of the Foet. 
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Greece; he therefore ſent his Ambaſſadors to 


_— 


tion of the world and ſtars; ſo that When he 
fell from the Sovereignty. of Macedon, no King, 
how great ſoever, that ſucceeded him, did dare tg 
be ſeen in that cloak; to ſo envied a-magnificence 
did the make and value of it amount. Loi, 
Theatr. p. 650. 

6. A Prætor in Rome intending to ſet forth the 
moſt ſumptuous and magnificent ſhews he could 
deviſe; ſent to Lucullus to borrow of him ſome 
ſtore of ſhort cloaks ; his anſwer was, That he 
woul i take a time to ſee if he had ſo many as 
the Prætor deſired:“ and the next day ſending 
to know what number would ſerve his turn, it 
being told him an hundred, he bad them take two 


number, nn than five chouſand. | 
uu Taenites ut dient, ah | 


Lucullus aſked once if he could lend 
- Unto the ſtage one hundred cloaks, reply'd, 
How can I man ſo many? Yet I'll ſend 
As many as L have, when I have try'd: 

Soon after writes, five thouſand cloaks I have, 
Take all or part, as many as you: crave. 


Plus. in Lucul. Sabell. Ex. 4, 8: A 7. P. 456. 
8 Apol. l. 4.6. 9. J 2. P. 44. Her. Ep. 6. 


7. At their oublick feaſts, even private Romans 
changed their cloaks only for oſtentation, to ſhew 


 Undecies » una i Se Zoile ens, 
E. nba 55 2 Iubefis anakrien. 


Biesen times one fapper thou, 

O Zoilus, didſt ariſe; CP 
As many times thou didſt, 1 trow, 
15 45 mantle hangs e 


4 84 * 2 | © Martial 1. 2. Eyig: 0 


8. The TEL Ken the Fifth, having con- 
quered Sicily, and the kingdom f Naples, had 
reached yet further in his hopes, and intended for 


Alexius Angelus, the Greek; Emperor, to demand 
of him a mighty ſum of gold as a tribute from 
him, which, if he 8 he would ſeek to ob- 
tain by war. Alexius, eee of the arrival 0 


the foreigners, and their buſineſs; that by an 
oſtentation 


oſtentation of his ſplendor and riches, he might 


cammanded his nobles to attend him, adorned 
with gold and the richeſt of their jewels: he 
himſelf, from head to foot, was but one continued 
ſplendor, dazzling the eyes of all that beheld 
him. The Germans came; but ſo far were they 
from being terrified with this gallantry, that they 
wiſhed for nothing more than to fight with theſe 
men, who they ſaw were prepared to enrich them 
with their ſpoils. The Grecians, in the mean time, 
directed their eyes to the Emperor, calling upon 
them to behold the glory of his garments and 
jewels : “ See,” ſaid they, “ how he appears like 
ſome flowery meadow ; in the midſt of winter 
you may here recreate your eyes with the ſweet 
pleaſures of the ſpring.” The Germans replied, 
« That they were not at all moved or affected 
with theſe feminine ornaments : that the time was 
now come wherein the Greeks muſt change their 
gold for iron; for unleſs they ſhould ſucceed in 
the ambaſſage, they muſt expect to fight with men 
that do not glitter with jewels as the meadows 
with flowers, nor glory in their embroidered gar- 
ments as peacocks in their plumage ; but who, 
as the true ſons of Mars, in the fight would 
carry ſparkles in their eyes; and whoſe ſweat- 
drops, as they fell from them, ſhould reſemble 
oriental pearls.” Thus they frighted theſe effe- 
minate men with their words; and had done it 
much more with their blows, but that the death 
of the Emperor Henry, which followed ſoon 
after, put a period to theſe troubles. This was 
about the year 1197. Nicet. Choniat. Annal. de 
Geſtis Alexii, I. 1. p. 54, 55. Lipfii Monit. l. 2. 
c. 15. P. 360, 361. 

9. Sir Walter Raleigh, in great favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, was obſerved in her court to 
wear his ſhoes ſo ſet with pearls and precious 
ſtones, that they were eſtimated to exceed the 
value of ſix thouſand and ſix hundred crowns. 
Drexel, de Cultu Corp. J. 3. c. 10. 5. P. 432. 
10. C. Caligula the Emperor, in his apparel, 
ſhoes, and other habit, did not always wear what 
was according to the faſhion of the country; what 
was civil, manlike, no, nor what was ſuiting with 
a mortal man. He went ſometimes attired in 
cloaks of needle-work, embroidered with divers 
colours, and ſet ous with precious ſtones; at 


No. 16. 


Inſtances of Luxury in Apparel and Furniture, 


poſſeſs them with reverence and dread of him, 
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others, in 2 coat with long ſleeves, and with 
bracelets ; ſometimes you ſhould ſee him in ſilks, 
veiled all over in a looſe mantle of tiffany or tranſ- 
parent linen; one while in Greekiſh flippers, cr 
buſkins ; at other times in a ſimple pair of brogues, 
or high ſhoes ; now and then alſo in women's pan- 
tofles and pumps. For the moſt part he ſhewed 
himſelf abroad with a golden beard, carrying in 
his hand a thunderbolt, or three-forked mace and 
trident, or elſe a warder or rod, called Caduceus, 
all of them the enſigns and ornaments of the gods; 
ſometimes he went in the attire of Vers, His 
triumphal robes and enſigns he always wore, even 
before he made his expedition ; or elſe the cui- 
raſs of Alexander the Great, which he had cauſed 
to be brought out of his ſepulchre, Sueton. I. 4. 
c. 52. p. 195, 196. 

11. Heliogabalus the Emperor excelled all 
ohers in his prodigious luxury; for his upper 
garments were either of gold or purple, or elſe 
the richeſt filks that were procurable, ſome- 
times all beſet with jewels and pearls, which habit 
he was the firſt that brought up at Rome : his 
ſhoes were bedecked with precious ſtones and 
pearls: he never wore any ſuit of apparel twice. 
He thought of wearing a diadem made vp with 


jewels, wherewith to ſet off his face, and render 


his aſpect more effeminate. He ſat commonly 
amongſt flowers, or the moſt precious odours 
his excrements he diſcharged into gold veſſels, 
and urined in veſſels of onyx, or myrrhine pots. 
He never ſwimmed but in fiſhpools, that were 
beforehand replete with the fineſt unguents, and 


tinged with ſaffron. His houſehold-ſtuff was gold 


or ſilver: his bedſteads, tables, and cheſts, were 
of maſly ſilver, and ſo were his cauldrons and 
other pots ; and even theſe, and the moſt part of 
his. other veſſels had laſcivious engravings repre- 
ſented on the ſides of them. Paræi Hiſt. Prof. 
Medul. tom. 1. Þ. 398, 399. 

12. George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, the 
favourite and minion of James the Firſt, was re- 


markable for the ſplendor and magnificence of 


his dreſs. When he was admitted to an audience, 
as Ambaſſador from the King of Great-Britain, 
by Lewis the Thirteenth, King of France, he had 
jewels on his coat to the amount of one hundred 
thouſand pounds. 
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366 Of Gaming, and the dreadful Conſequences of it. 


CHA-F. XX. 
Of Gaming, together with the dreadful Conſequences 


of it. 


LEXANDER the Great ſet a fine upon 

ſome of his friends, for that, when they were 
playing at dice, he perceived they did not play; 
for there are many who are concerned in this ſport, 
as if it was the moſt ſerious and weighty affair in 
the world. We cannot ſay that they play who 
permit their whole fortunes, yea, ſometimes their 
wives and children, to the diſpoſal of the dice ; 
and great pity it is that ſuch ſhould be played 
with, but rather that ſome exemplary puniſhment 
ſhould be impoſed upon ſo bold a prodigality. 

1. A famous gameſter called Pimentel, an Ita- 
lian, in the year 1603 came into France. It is 
ſaid, and it is perfectly true, that this Cavalier, 
hearing what a humour of play reigned at the 
French court, cauſed a great number of falſe dice 
to be made, of which he himſelf only knew the 
high and the low runners, hiring men to carry 
them into France; where, after they had bought 
up and conveyed away all that were in Paris, he 
ſupplied all the ſhops with his own. By which 
means, having ſubjected the ſpirit of play, and 
tied the hands of Fortune, he arrived at laſt in 
France, where, infinuating himſelf into the court, 
he was by ſome of his own nation, who had great 
intereſt there, foon brought acquainted with the 
King, and admitted as agameſter, Amongſt others, 
the Duke of Eſpernon was one from whom he drew 
conſiderable ſums : he got all his ready money, 


and many of his jewels; and after theſe, won of 


him a piece of ambergris to the value of twenty 
thouſand crowns, the greateſt that ever was ſeen 
in Furope, and which the republic of Venice (to 
whom it was afterwards fold) preſerve to this day, 


in their treaſury, as a great rarity. Hiftory of the 


Life of the Duke of Eſpernon, part 2. J. 5. p. 235. 
2. Henry Cheney, created by Queen Elizabeth 

Baron of Tuddington in Bedfordſhire, in his 

youth was very wild and venturous. He played 


at dice with Henry the Second, King of France, 


from whom he won a diamond of great price at 


one caſt; and being demanded by the King, what 


ſhift. he would have made to repair himſelf, in 


caſe he had loſt the caſt, “ I have,” ſaid young 
Cheney, (in an hyperbolical bravo) © ſheepvrails 


prodigal in his gifts, ſo was he anſwerable there. 


enough in Kent, with their wool, to buy a better 
diamond than this.” Fuller's Wortbies, p. 142. 
Buckinghamphire. 8 

3. The Emperor Nero, as he was exceſſively 


unto in his gaming, for he adventured four hun— 
dred thouſand ſeſterces upon every caſt of the dice. 
Hate w. Apol. l. 4. c. 9. 5. c. 14. P. 423. 

4. Sir Miles Partridge played at dice with King 
Henry the Eighth for] eſus's bells: they were four 
bells, the greateſt in London, hanging in a tower 
in St. Paul's Church yard. It is true he was the 
winner, and brought the bells to ring in his proc. 
ket; but it is obſerved, that the ropes afterwards 
catched about his neck, and for ſome offences he 
was hanged in the days of King Edward the Sixth, 
Fuller's Profane State, I. 5. c. 14. P 437. 

5. The Chineſe delight exceſſively in all forts 
of games ; and not only play great games, but 
when they have loſt, they care not though they 
ſtake their wives and children ; whom, if they 
loſe, they part with till they can pay ſo much 
money as they were ſtaked for. Herb. Trav. J. 4, 
P. 340. 

6. Anno Domini 1533, near to Beliſſma, in Hel- 
vetia, three men were playing at dice on the Lord's 
day; and one of them, called Ulrick Schreterus, , 
having loſt much money, at laſt expecting a good 
caſt, broke out into this curſed ſpeech, “ It for- 
tune deceive me now, I will thruſt my dagger into 
the very body of God, as far as I can!” The 
caſt miſcarrying, he drew his dagger, and threw it 
againſt heaven with all his might: when, bchold, 
the dagger vaniſhed, and five drops of blood fel! 
upon the table in the midſt of them, and imme- 
diately the Devil came in and carried away the 
blaſphemous wretch, with ſuch a noiſe, that the 
whole city was amazed at it: the others, half 
diſtracted with fear, ſtrove with all their ſtrength 
to wipe out the drops of blood ; but the more they 
wiped it, the more clearly it appeared. The ru- 
mour hereof flying into the city, multitudes flock- 
ed to the place, where they found the gameſters 
waſhing the board; whom, by the decree of the 
ſenate, they bound with chains, and carried to- 
wards the prilon: but as they went by the way, 
one of them was ſtruck ſuddenly dead, with ſuch 
a number of lice and worms creeping out of hin 
as was wonderful and loathſome to behold. The 
third (to avert the indignation that ſeemed to hang 
over their heads) was bythe citizens immediately 


put to death, The table was pre ſerved for a 
3 | ls nument 


nument to ſhew the accurſedneſs of dicing, with 
the inconveniencies and miſchiefs attending upon 
the fame. Fincel. Mandat. 4. Clark's Mir. c. 17. 
62. 

F 7. Anno Dom. 1550, there lived in Alſatia one 
Adam Steckman, who got his living by dreſſing of 
vines: this man, having received his wages, loſt it 
all at dice; whereupon he grew ſo diſtempered in 
mind, wanting wherewithal to maintain his family, 
that in his wife's abſence, he cut the throats of his 
three children, and would have hanged himſelf, 
but that ſhe coming in, and ſeeing this pitiful tra- 
gedy, gave a great out-cry, and fell down dead : 
whereupon the neighbours coming in, apprehend- 
ed the man, who by the law was adjudged toa cruel 
death, Fincel. 1.2. Clark's Mir. c. 17. p. 62. 

8. Meſabates, the eunuch of King Artaxerxes, 
had cut off the head and right hand of Cyrus, the 
King's brother, after he was dead; and as the 
manner of the Perſians is, Paryſatis, the King's 
mother, and a mighty lover of her ſon Cyrus, not 
finding a ſufficient opportunity to be revenged of 
this eunuch as ſhe deſired, at laſt ſhe laid this de- 
ſign againſt his life: ſhe was in other things a 
witty woman, bur eſpecially very ſki}ful at dice, 
whereat ſhe often played with the King, whom, 
finding at leiſure, ſhe challenged to play for a 
thouſand darici, permitted him to win, and paid 
him the money ; then feigning ſhe was troubled 
at her loſs, ſhe requeſted that he would play once 
more for an eunuch: it was agreed betwixt them, 
that which ſoever was beaten, ſhould ſelect five of 
their moſt faithful eunuchs, and that out of the 
reſt the conqueror might chooſe any ſuch one as he: 


Paryſatis, who made choice of Meſabatis, being 
one of the number whom the King had excepted; 
and before the King could underſtand her inten- 
tion, ſhe delivered him to the executioners, with 
order to flay him alive, to faſten his body down- 
ward upon three croſſes, and to hang his ſkin upon 
a ſtake by itſelf. When this was done, the King 
was much incenſed againſt her: bur ſhe, laughing, 
put all off with a jeſt. © You are,” ſaid ſhe, “ a 
pleaſant and gallant perſon, who are ſo wroth for 
the loſs of an old and wicked eunuch,. whereas I 


thouſand darici.” Plut. in Artaxerx. p. 1019. 

9. Mr. Roger Aſcham, ſchoolmaſter to Queen 
Elizabeth, and alſo her ſecretary for the Latin 
zongue, was ſo much addicted to dicing and cock- 


mould beſt like. The game went on the ſide of. 
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fighting, that he lived and died a” poor man. 


Clark's Mir. c. 61. p. 240. 
10. The Emperor C. Caligula was ſo exceeding- 
ly prodigal in his play, that it is ſaid of him, that 


he adventured four hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 
which amount to ten thouſand crowns, not upon 


every caſt of the dice, but upon every point on 
the dice. Cæl. Antiq. l. 20. c. 24. 

11. Joannes Gonzaga had loſt at dice a mighty 
ſum of money: his ſon Alexander ſtood by, and 
ſhewed ſome diſlike at it; whereupon the father, 
turning to them that ſtood by, * Alexander the 


Great,” ſaid he, © hearing of a victory that his 


father had gained, is reported to be ſad at the news, 


as fearing that there would be nothing left for 


him co gain: but my ſon Alexander is afflicted ar 
my loſs, as fearing there would be nothing left for 
him to loſe,” Zuin. Meat. vol. 10.1. 5. P. 2482. 
12. Cæſar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, when 
he had loſt at dice many thouſand crowns at one 
fitting, « Well,” ſaid he, © the ſins of the Ger- 


mans have paid for all this:“ for the money was. 


of that tribute which his father Pope Alexander 
the Sixth had collected out of Germany for the 


fale of pardons and indulgences. Zuin, Theat.. 


vol. 10. J. 5. P. 2482. 
13. Ludovicus Mediarotas, a cardinal of Padua, 


and patriarch of Aquileia, is ſaid to have carrieck 


away the ſum of twenty-five thouſand crowns from 
Alphonſus, King of Arragon and Naples, which 
it is certain he won of him one day while he playeck 
with him at dice. Zuin. Theat, vol. 10. J. 5. 


P. 2482. 


CH A P.. XXI. 


Of the Overſigbis of fome Perſons of great Abilities; 


and their Imprudence in their Speeches or Aﬀairs.- 


I is obſerved of.thoſe chickens that are hatchet 
by the warmth of rhe ovens in the city of Grand. 
Cairo, that there is none ef-them- but hath ſors 
blemiſh or other, ſomething redundant, or ſome- 


thing that is defective: and the ſame obſervation is 
made of the greateſt wits, Nullum magnum ingenium 


can ſit down and reſt contented with the loſs of a ſine mixturd dementicæ, ſomething of madneſs or 


folly is ſtill found in che: noſt accompliſhed amongſt 
men.“ Fanqaam nevi in caudido peftore, few 


breaſts are ſo white but there certain moles to be 


ſeen upon them: and thoſe that have been moſt 
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exerciſed and practiſed in affairs, have had ſome 
ſuch aberrations, wherein it ſhould ſeem that all 


their prudence had forſaken them. 

1. Enguerrand of Marigny was a man of great 
abilities, and governed the finances under Philip 
tlie Fair: aſterwards, ſeeing himſelf perſecuted by 
Charles of Valois, by an inexcuſable temerity 
threw away his life, For Charles ſharply aſking 
of him an account of the treaſures of the deceaſed 
King, he freely anſwered, © It is to you, Sir, I 


have given a good part of them, and the reſt have 


been employed in the King's affairs.“ Where- 
upon the Prince giving him the lie, the other took 


the unſeaſonable boldneſs to reply, © By God, 
Sir, it is you yourſelf,” This infolency ſent him 


to the gallows at Mountfaucon, which he had 
cauſed to be built in his greateſt authority. Cau/. 


7 reatiſe of the Paſſions, p. 118, 119. 


2. At Sir Henry Wotton's firſt going ambaſſa- 


dor into Italy, as he paſſed through Germany he 


ſtayed ſome days at Auguſta, where, having been 
in his former travels well known by many of the 
beſt note for learning and ingenuity, with whom 
he paſſing an evening in merriment, was requeſted 
by Chriſtopher Flecamore to write ſome ſentence 
in his Albo (a book of white paper) which for that 


purpoſe many of the German gentry uſually carry 
about them. Sir Harry conſenting to the motion, 


took an occaſion, from ſome accidental diſcourſe of 
the preſent company, to write a pleaſant definition 
of an Ambaſſador in theſe words, Legatus eſt vir 
bonus, peregre miſſus ad mentiendum reipublice cauſa: 
which SirHenry would have been contented ſhould 
have been thus engliſhed, “ An ambaſſador is an 
honeſt man, ſent to lie abroad for the good of his 


country:“ but the word for lie (being the hinge 


upon which the conceit ſhould turn) was not ſo 
expreſſed in Latin, as would admit of fo fair a 
conſtruction as Sir Henry thought of in Engliſh. 
Yet, as it was, it ſlept quietly among other ſentences 
in this Albo almoſt eight years, till by accident it 
fell into the hands of Gaſper Schioppius, a man of 
a reſtleſs ſpirit and malicious pen, who, with books 
againſt King James, prints this as a principle of 
that religion profeſſed by the King and his Am- 
baſſador Sir Henry Wotton, then at Venice; and 
in Venice it was preſently after written in ſeveral 
glaſs windows, and ſpitefully declared to be Sir 
Henry Wotton's. This coming to the knowledge 
of King James, he apprehended it to be ſuch an 
overſight, ſuch a weakneſs, or worſe, inSir Henry, 
as was worthy of repreheuſion; and this cauſed Sir 
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Henry to write two apologies, one to Velſcrug 
(one of the chiefs of Auguſta) in the univerſal lun. 
guage ; and another to King James, which was 
ſo ingenious, clear, and eloquent, that his Majeſty 
ſaid, “ Sir Henry Wotton had atoned ſufficicnt 

for a greater offence.” Ig. Waltons Life of fir 
Henry Wotton, p. 45, 46. 

3. L.ewis the Eleventh, King of France, one of 
the moſt politic princes that France ever had, be. 
ing at war with his own brother, Charles Duke of 

Normandy, Francis Duke of Britany, and Charles 

Duke of Burgundy, and deſiring greatly to ſepa- 
rate the laſt from the other two, that he might 
the better be revenged on them, ſolicited him, by 
his ambaſſadors, to come to conference with him; 
which the Duke yielded to, ſo that the meeting 
might be in a town of his own, in the frontiers 
of Flanders, for his better ſecurity; wherewith the 
King was well contented. The meeting there. - 
fore being appointed at Peronne, whither the 
Duke was come with his army, and ſafe-condu&t 
ſent to-the King by a letter of the Duke's own 
hand, the King went thither, without any forces 
or guard, to ſhew the confidence he had in 
the Duke, to oblige him the more, and to gain 
his good-will: but the Duke, ſeeing now his ene- 
my 1n_his power, and underſtanding at the fame 
time that Liege was revolted from him, by the 
ſolicitation of certain ambaſſadors of the King, 
took him priſoner, and would not releaſe him un- 
til he had recovered the town of Liege, whither 
he forced him to accompany him, with no ſmall 
danger of his perſon; and, in the end, having 
made him grant ſome hard conditions in favour of 
his confederates (againſt whom the King had 
eſpecially plotted that conference and treaty) he 
releaſed him. Now who ſees not how groſsly this 
politician erred, wherein it might be preſumed 
that a man of any experience could not have been 
deceived : firſt, that having employed his agents 
to ſtir up the town of Liege againſt the Duke, 
he did not countermand it, when he reſolved to 
put himſelf into his hands; and then, that he 
would, upon any ſecurity or ſafe conduct, put 
himſelf at the courteſy and mercy of his enemy, 
without urgent and inevitable neceſſity. Fitzberv. 
of Religion and Policy, par. 1. c. 3. p. 25, 26. 

4. Thomas Ruthal was, by King Henry the 
Seventh, for his great abilities, preferred to be Bi- 
ſhop of Durham; King Henry the Eighth made 
him of his Privy Council, notwithſtanding the 
hatred which Cardinal Wolſey bare unto 1 25 It 
— 5 ap- 
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happened that King Henry employed him as a po- 


licick perſon, to draw up a breviate of the ſtate of 


the land; which he did, and got it fairly tran- 
ſcribed: but it fell out, that, inſtead thereof, he 
(deceived with the likeneſs of the cover and bind- 
ing) preſented the King with an inventory of his 
own eſtate, amounting to the incredible ſum of 
one hundred thouſand pounds. Wolſey, glad of 
this miſtake, told the King he knew where a maſs 
of money was, in caſe he needed it. This broke 
Ruthal's heart, who had paid the third part of the 
coſt of making the bridge of Newcaſtle over the 
Tyne, and intended many more benefactions, had 
not death, on this unexpected occaſion, ſurpriſed 
him, Anno Dom. 1523. Fuller's Wortbies, p. 355. 
Clouceſterſb. 

z. The Duke of Oſſuna, a little man, but of 
great fame and fortune, was called from bein 
Viceroy of Naples (the beſt employment the King 
of. Spain hath for a ſubject) upon ſome diſguſt; 


and being come to this Court, where he was 


brought to give an account of his government, 
being troubled with the gout, he carried his ſword 
in his hand inſtead of his ſtaff : the King diſliking 
the manner of his poſture, turned his back to him, 
and ſo went away. Thereupon he was overheard 
to mutter Eſto es para ſervir muchachos : © This 
it is to ſerve boys.” This coming to the King's 
ear, he was apprehended, and committed priſoner 
to a monaſtery not far off, where he continued 
ſome years, until his beard came to his girdle : 
then growing very ill, he was permitted to come to 
his houſe in Madrid, being carried in a bed upon 
men's ſhoulders, where he died about the ycar 
1622, Howell's Epiſtles, vol. 1.4 3. Ep. 36, p. 98. 

6. When Pope Julius the Second attempted to 
deliver Italy from the Ultramontani, he ſent an 
Italian Ambaſſador to the King of England, to 
perſuade him to take arms in his behalf, againſt 
the King of France: and the Ambaſſador having 
delivered all that he had in charge to ſay, anſwer 
was given in behalf of the King, that “ he was 
molt ready and willing to defend the Pope; but 
that an army was not ſo ſoon to be made ready: 
for that the Engliſh, by reaſon of their long peace, 

d, in a manner, loſt the uſe of arms. And be- 
cauſe they were to go againſt a King, who was no 
leſs mighty and puiſſant than warlike, as was the 
King of France, there ought to be a time to make 
necelſary proviſion for a war of ſo great import- 
ance,” The Ambaſſador preſently, to no purpoſe 
or reaſon, added theſe words: Anchio bedelto piu 


No. 16. 


had bound it with an oath. 


volte queſto medeſimo 2 ſua ſanctita: which is to ſay, 


And I have oftentimes ſaid the ſame to his Holi- 
neſs.” Theſe words, which ſhewed the will of the 
Ambaſſador to be different from that of his Prince, 
gave great doubt and ſuſpicion to the King's 
Council, and they began to doubt that the Am- 
baſſador was rather inclined to favour the King 
of France, than the Pope his maſter; and ſetting 
ſecret ſpies about him, to obſerve his behaviour, it 
was perceived that by night he ſpoke ſecretly with 
the French Ambaſſador, by which means he was 
undone ; and if he had fallen into the hands of 
the Pope, he had perhaps put him to death. 
However, by his . imprudent anſwer, he both 
wronged himfſelt, and was. the occaſion that the 
King of England was conſtrained to begin the war 
ſooner than he would; who, in deferring the 
ſuccours, had poſſibly accorded the controverly be- 
tween the Pope and the French King. Cord 
Remy's Civil Conſiderat. c. 6. p. 167. 

7. Demaratus, who ſhould have ſucceeded in 
the kingdom of Sparta, was deprived thereof by 
Ariſton his father, for only one imprudent word. 
uttered without conſideration in the Senate, Which 
was, that news being brought unto him thar he 


had a ſon born, he counted upon his fingers how - 


long his wife had been with him, and ſeeing that 
there were no more than ſeven months, and tha: 
uſually women are delivered at nine, he faid, © Ir 
is not poſſible that he ſhould be my ſon.” Thele 


words turned to the great damage of Demaratus: 


for after the death of Ariſton his father, the Spar- 
tans refuſed to give him the kingdom, becauſe the 
Ephori bare record that Ariſton had ſaid that is. 
was not poſſible that Demaratus, born at the end 
of ſeven months, ſhould be his ſon, and that he 
Lerd Remy's Givit. 
Confid. c. 65. Pp. 166. 


8+ Renzo de Ceri (a moſt honourable Captain. 


in his time) was in the pay and ſervice of Law- 
rence de Medici, againſt Francis Maria, Duke of 
Urbin. This Captain was.. advertiſed that cer- 
tain Spaniſh Captains had plotted a treaſon ta 
deliver the Duke of Urbin into the hands of the 
Duke of Florence: wherefore the ſaid Renzo, 
talking with a drummer, demanded of him in ett 
and laughing (but with great inconſideration) 
« When will theſe Spaniards deliver your Duke 

riſoner ??? The drummer made no an{wer ; but 
be toned to the.camp, he reported to his 
Duke the words which Renzo had uſed to him, 
without. any neceſſity or reaſon: Wherefore the 

1 8 Duke 
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Duke of Urbin having engraven them in his 
heart, ſtood upon his * „and marked the 
behaviour of the Spani Captains. In the end, 
through certain letters and writings found amongſt 
their baggage, the truth appeared, and the con- 
ſpirators againſt Duke Francis were known, who 
were committed to priſon, and convicted of trea- 
ſon. Thus Renzo was the cauſe why the treaſon 
took no effect, the Captains were diſpatched, and 
that Lawrence his maſter made not ſo ſoon an end 
of the wars, as otherwiſe he might probably have 
done. Lord Remy's Civil Conſiderat. c. 65. p. 168. 
9. Famous was the contention between Chry- 
ſoſtom on the one part, and Theophilus, Cyril, 
and Epiphanius on the other, about the burning 
or not burning of Origen's books: they were all 
| and great men; yet they grew ſo hot, that 
becauſe Chryſoſtom would not conſent to the burn- 
ing, Theophilus and Cyril would hardly acknow- 
ledge him a lawful Biſhop : and Epiphanius fell to 
ſuch choler, as he ſaid, he = he ſhould not 
die a Biſhop,” To whom Chryloſtom anſwered as 
eagerly again, © That he truſted he ſhould never 
return alive into his own country of Cyprus :” 
which chiding words were not ſo bitter in ſound, as 
afterwards they proved true indeed: for both 
Epiphanius died before he got home to Cyprus; 
and Chry ſoſtom, being put out of his Biſhoprick, 
ended his life in baniſhment. Biſh. Comp. Serm. 
p. 56. Chetwind's Hiſt. Collect. cent. 2. p. 42. 


C HAP. XXII. 
OF the dangerous and deſtructive Curioſity of ſome 
Men. 


I JESSALIUS was buſied in the diſſection of 
the body of a perſon of quality, meaning 


to find out the root of that diſtemper which was 


ſuppoſed to have given him his death, when, to his 

tef, he found that which he looked not for: the 
1 * panted, and there appeared other con- 
vincing ſigns, that the unfortunate Nobleman 
might have lived, had not he been ſo unſeaſonably 
dutchered: this coſt the anatomiſt much trouble 
and diſgrace; and it hath fallen out with many 
others in the like manner, who while they have 
been gratifying their curioſity, have occaſioned 
irreparable injuries to themſelves or others. Melch. 
Vite Germ. Med. p. 133. 5 

1. Cornelius Agrippa living in Lorrain, had a 
young man who lived with him. One day being 


Of the dangerous and deſtructive Curioſity of ſome Men. 


He entered it, and took out a book of conjuta. 


ceed him; and employed one Maternianus to in- 
quire amongſt the magicians of the empire: by 


N — 


to go abroad, he left the keys of his ſtudy with hu 
wife, but with great charge to keep them ſafe, any 
truſt them to no man. The youth, over-curigy 
of novelty, never ceaſed to importune the woman 
till ſhe had lent him the key to view the libray, 


tions, wherein reading, he ſtraight hears a prey 
bouncing at the door; but not minding that, he 
reads on: the knocking grew greater and louder: 
but he making no anſwer, the devil breaks open 
the door and enters, inquires what he coir:mindy 
him to have done, or why he was called ? The 
youth amazed, and through extreme fear, not able 
to anſwer, the devil ſeizes upon him, and writhes 
his neck aſunder. Agrippa returns and finds the 
young man dead, and the devil inſulting over the 
corpſe : he retires to his art, and calls his devil to 
an account of what had been done, who told him 
all that had paſſed: when he commanded the 
Homicide to enter the body, and walk with hin 
into the market-place, where the ſtudents were 
frequent; and after two or three turns there, to 
forfike the body: he did ſo, the body falls down 
dead before the ſcholars : all judge the cauſe of it 
to be ſome ſudden fit of an apoplexy ; but the 
marks about his neck and jaws rendered it ſome- 
what ſuſpicious. Agrippa concealed this ſtory in 
Lorrain ; but being baniſhed thence, he afterwards 
feared not to publiſh it. Schot. Phy/. Curioſ. l. 1, 
c. 36. p. 177. Heyw. Hier. I. 7. p. 480 Delrip, 
Diſa. Magic. l. 2. Qu. 29. 1. p. 356: 

2. The Emperor Caracalla had a curioſity to 
know the name of him who was moſt like to ſuc- 


whom accordingly he was advertiſed, that Macri- 
nus was to be the man. The letters being brought 
unto Caracalla as he was in his chariot, were by 
him delivered, with the reſt of his packets, to the 
hands of Macrinus (who was Captain of his guard, 
and by his office to attend upon the perſon of the 
Emperor) that he might open them, and ſignify 
unto him the contents thereof at his better leiſure, 
Macrinus, finding by theſe the danger in which he 
ſtood, reſolved to ſtrike the blow, and to that end 
entruſted Martialis, one of his Centurions, with 
the execution, by whom the Emperor was (lain at 
Edeſſa as he was going to make water. Hy". 
Coſmog. p. 790. Speed's Hiſt. 232. Herodian. J. 4: 
P. 236,237. _ 

3. Natholicus, King of Scotland, ſent a great 
favourite of his to inquire of a famous * 


what ſhould be the ſucceſs of a war which he 
had in hand, and other things concerning his per- 
ſon and eſtate; to whom ſhe anſwered, © That 
Natholicus ſhould not live long, and that he ſhould 
be killed by one of his own ſervants ;” and being 
further urged to tell by whom, ſhe ſaid, © That 
the meſſenger himſelf ſhould kill him;” who, 
though he departed from her with great diſdain, 
and reviled her, proteſting that firſt he would ſuffer 
ten thouſand deaths : yet thinking better upon the 
matter in his return, and imagining that the King 
might come to know of the witch's anſwer by 
ſome means or other, and hold him ever after ſuſ- 
ected, or perhaps make him away, reſolved to 
kill him, which he preſently after performed. 
Thus was that Prince puniſhed for his wicked 
curioſity, by ſeeking by ſuch unlawful means to 
know the ſecret determinations of God, Fitz- 
berb. of Relig. and Policy, p. 1. c. 36, p. 449, 450+ 
4. Such was the fatal curioſity of the elder 
Pliny, that, as the younger relates, he could not 
be deterred by the deſtruQive flames vomited by 
Veſuvius, from endeavouring by their light to read 
the nature of ſuch Vulcanian hills : but in ſpite 
of all the diſſuaſions of his friends, and the fright- 
ful eruptions of that hideous place, he reſolved 
that Aaming wonder ſhould rather kill him than 


eſcape him; and thereupon approached ſo near, 


that he loſt his life to ſatisfy his curioſity, and fell 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) a martyr to phyſiology. Mr. 
Boyle's Exp. Phil. Eſſay, p. 4. Koruman. de Mirac. 
Mort. I. 6. c. 36. Pp. 18. 

5. Nero, the Emperor, about the ſixty- ſixth 
year of Chriſt, poſſeſſed at once with a mad 
ſpirit of cruelty, and a fooliſh curioſity, that he 
might have the lively repreſentation of the burn- 
ing of Troy, cauſed a great part of the city of 
Rome to be ſet on fire; and afterwards, to con- 
ceal himſelf from being thought the author of ſo 
great a villany, by an unparalleled ſlander, he caſt 
the guilt of ſo horrid a fact on the Chriſtians : 


whereupon an innumerable company of thoſe. in- 


nocents were accuſed, and put to death withvariety 
of moſt cruel tortures. Gaulter. Tab. Chron. p. 17. 
6. In the land of Tranſiane, there was a Prince 
tributary to the King of Pegu, and his near 
kinſman, named Alfonge, who married a kiſter of 
the Prince of Tazatay : her name was Abelara, 
one of the greateſt beauties in the Eaſt: they lived 
a happy life with intire affection; and for their 
greater felicity, they had two twin-ſons, who in 
their under-growth diſcovered ſomething of great 
4 
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and lofty, and appeared ſingularly hopeful for the 


future. Theſe infants having attained ten years, 
loved ſo cordially, they could not live aſunder, 
and the one's defire ſtill met with the other's con- 
ſent in all things: but the devil, the enemy of 
concord, inſpired a curioſity into the minds of the 
father and mother to know their fates: and to 
their grief they were told the time ſhould come, 
when theſe two brothers, that now loved ſo fondly, 
ſhould cut one another's throats; which much aſto- 
niſhed the poor Princes, and filled them with fear- 
ful apprehenſions. Theſe two Princes being come 


to be fifteen years old, one ſaid to the other, 


ce Brother, it muſt needs be you that muſt murder 
me, for I will ſooner die a hundred deaths, than 
do you the leaſt imaginable harm.“ The other 
replied, “ Believe it not, good brother, I deſire 
you, for you are as dear and dearer to me than 
myſelf.” But the father, to prevent the misfor- 
tune, reſolved to ſeparate them : whereupon they 
grew ſo troubled and melancholy, that he was 
conſtrained to protract his deſign, till an occaſion 
happened that invited all three, the father and 
two ſons, to a war betwixt the Kings of Narſinga 
and Pegu ; but by the mediation of Bramins, a 
peace was concluded, upon condition theſe two 
young Princes ſhould eſpouſe the two daughters 
of the King of Narſinga; and that the King of 


Pegu, on him that married the elder, ſhould con- 


fer all the countries he took in the laſt war, with 
the kingdom of Martaban: and the other bro- 
ther, beſides the kingdom of Tazatay, ſhould 
have that of Verma : the nuptials confummated, 
each departed to his territory, Now it fell out, 
that the King of Tazatay was engaged in a ſharp 
war with the King of Mandranella, and ſent to 
the two brother Princes for aid: who both haſtened 
(unknown to each other) with great aſſiſtance. 
He from Verma came ſecretly to town to viſit a 
Lady (once their miſtreſs) ; and the other brother 
being on the ſame delign, they met at the Lady's 
gate by night, not knowing one another ; where, 
furious with jealouſy, after ſome words, they 
drew and killed each other. One of them dying, 
gave humble thanks to God thar he had prevented 
the direful deſtiny of his horoſcope, not being the 
aſſaſſin of his brother, as it was prejudicated : 
hereupon the other finding him by his voice ang 


diſcourſe drawing near his end, himſelf crept to 


him, and embraced him with tears and lamen- 
tations; and ſo both dolefully ended their days 
together. The father hearing of it, was ſo over- 

pry borne 
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borne with grief and deſpair, that he came and flew 
himſclf upon the bodies of his ſons; and with the 
grief and rears of all the people, they were buried 
all three in one monument: which thews us the 
danger of too great curioſity. Vincent le Blanc's 
Travels, tom. 1. c. 32. p. 145. 

7. Eudoxus implored the favour of the gods, 
that he might have power to go ſo near the body 
of the ſun, that he might behold its glory, mag- 
nitude and matter, and on that condition he would 
be contented to be burnt to death by its beams. 
Macrob. | | 

How many perſons might have been rich, if a 
fond curioſity in ſearching after chimeras and 
needleſs trifles had not exhauſted their cſtates! 
How many might have enjoyed a healthful con- 
ſtitution of body, if they had not deſtroyed it, by 
a fooliſh defire of being better than well! He 
might have lived long enough upon land, that, by 
attempting to live under water, was drowned. 
He might have lived ſafely by making uſe of his 
legs to carry him, that by attempting to fly broke 
his neck; and- many might have lived happily, 
whoſe curioſity, in inquiring after ſecrets, made 
them know they were miſerable. | 


C HAP. XXIII. 
Of the Enorance of the Ancients, and others, 


| HERE never was, nor 1s there ever like to 
be (in this world) a beauty of that abſolute 
completeneſs and perfection, but there were ſome- 
thing to be diſcerned upon it, which might have 
been wiſhed away. It is not therefore the deſign of 
this chapter to uncover the nakedneſs of our 
fathers, ſo as to expoſe it to the petulancy of any, 
but rather to congratulate thoſe further acceſſions 
of light and improvements in knowledge, which 
theſe latter ages have attained unto, and to cele- 
brate the wiſdom and goodneſs of the great Crea- 
tor, who hath not been fo liberal in his impart- 
ments to our progenttors, but that he hath reſerv- 
ed ſomething wherewith to gratify the modeſt 
inquiries, and induſtrious refearches of after-times. 
1. That there were any ſuch men as Antipodes, 
was in former times reckoned a matter fo ridicu- 
tous and impoſſible, that Boniface, Archbiſhop of 
Mentz, happening to fee a tractate written by 
Virgilius, Biſhop of Saltzſburg, touching the An- 
tipodes, not knowing what damnable doctrine 
might be couched under that ſtrange name, made 
complaint firſt to the Duke of Bohemia, and after- 


wards to Pope Zacchary, Anno 743, by whom 
the poor Biſhop (unfortunate only in being learn. 
ed in ſuch time of ignorance) was condemned of 
hereſy, Even St. Auſtin and Lactantius, and ſome 


other of the ancient writers, condemn this point 


of the Antipodes for an incredible ridiculous 
fable; and [venerable Bede eſtecmed it for no 


better. Heyl. Coſm. p. 24. Herb. Trav. I. 1. p. 6, 


Hak. Apol. I. 3. c. 8. p. 248, 249. Purch. Pitz. 
tom. 1. J. 8. c. 1. p 895. 8 | 

2. The famous King Ethelbert had this epitaph 
ſet upon him, which in thoſe days paſſed with 
applauſe: ' © 351 12 
Rex Ethelbertus hic clauditur in polyandro, 
Fana Pians certus Cbriſto meat abſque meandro. 


- « King Ethelbert lies here 
Clos'd in this polyander : 
For building churches ſure he goes 
To Chriſt without meander.” “ 


Hat. Apol. ＋ 3. c. 8. § 3. P. 23. 


3. And how low learning ran in our land 
amongſt the native nobility, ſome three hundred 
years ſince, in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, 
too plainly appears by the motto on the ſword of 
the martial Earl of Shrewſbury, which was, Saum 
Talboti, pro occidere inimicos meos, the beſt Latin 
that Lord, and perchance his Chaplains too (in 
that age) could afford. Full. Eccle/. Hift. in Pref. 
to the ſecond book, p. 47. . 

4. Rhemigius, an Interpreter of St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, commenting upon theſe words, A vobis 
diffamatus eſt ſermo, tells us, that diffamatus was 
ſomewhat ' improperly put for divulgatus;“ St. 
Paul being not very ſolicitous of the propriety of 
words. Whereupon Ludovicus Vives demands, 
« What ſhall we ſay to thefe maſters in Iſrael, ho 
know not that St. Paul wrote not in Latin, but in 
Greek ?” Hak. Aol. l. 3. c. 7. 2. p. 230. 

5. It appears by the reſcript of Pope Zaccharp 
to Boniface, a German Biſhop, that a Prieſt in thoſo 
parts baptized in this form, Baptizo te in nomine 
patria & filia & ſpiritua ſana. And by Eraſmus, 
that ſome divines in histime would: prove that 

| Hereticks were to be put to de ith, becauſe the 
'Apoltle faith, Hereticum hominem devita, which it 
ſeems they underſtood as if he had ſaid, De vi'd 
tolle. Hak. Apol. l. 3. c. 7. & 2. p. 230. 
6. Du Pratt, a Biſhop and Chancellorof France, 
having received a letter from Henry the ae 


King of England, to King Francis the Firſt of 
France, wherein, amongſt other things, he wrote 
" Mitto tibi duodecim moloſſos, „] fend you twelve 
maſtiff dogs: the Chancellor taking molaſſos to 
ſignify mules, made a journey on purpoſe to court 
to beg them of the King ; who wondering at ſuch a 
preſent to be ſent him from England, demanded the 
ſight of the letter, and ſmiling thereat, the Chan- 
cellor finding himſelf deceived, told him, “ that he 
miſtook meloſſos for muletos,” and fo, hoping to 
mend the matter, made it worſe, Hał. Apol. l. 3. 
6. 7. 2. p. 236. 
7. The ignorance of former ages was ſo groſs in 
the point of Geography, that what time Pope 
Clement the ſixth had elected Lewis of Spain to 
be the Prince of the Fortunate Iſlands, and for his 
aid and aſſiſtance therein had muſtered ſoldiers in 
France and Italy; our countrymen were verily 
perſuaded that he was choſen Prince of Britain, as 
one of the Fortunate Iſlands. And our Ambaſſa- 
dors there with the Pope, were ſo deeply ſettled in 
this opinion, that forthwith they withdrew them- 
| ſelves out of Rome, and haſted with all ſpeed into 


trymen of the matter. Hak, Apol. I. 3.c.8.Yy 1. 
P. 247. 


unknown, as witnefſeth Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Diodorus Siculus, to which Ovid alludes, 


Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, 
Occuluitque caput quod adbuc latet. 


© Nile fled for fear to the world's utmoſt bound, 
And hid his head which cannot yet be found.“ 


bother things are found out unknown to the Anci- 
ents, ſo likewiſe, amongſt others, the head- ſpring 
of Nilus; which iſſues out of a lake in Abyſſinia.“ 
Hab. Apol. I. 3. c. 8. F 1. p. 248. 

9. It is very obſervable and indeed admirable, 
that neither Herodotus nor Thucydides, nor any 
other Greek author contemporary with them, 
have ſo much as mentioned the Romans, though 
then growing up to a dreadful power, and being 
both Europeans. And for the Gauls and 'Spani- 
ards, the Grecians, as witneſſeth Budæus (in his 
book de Aſſe) were ſo utterly ignorant of them, 
that Ephorus, one of the moſt accurate writers, 


No 1 6. ' 


Of the Ignorance of the Ancients, and others. 


England, there to certify their friends and coun- 


8. The head of Nilus was to the Ancients utterly. 


© But,” faith Pererius upon Geneſis, “ as many 


took Spain, which he calls Iberia, to be a city, 
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though the Coſmographers make the circuit of it 


to contain above 1136 French miles. Hak. Apol. 


J. 3. c. 8. F 1. p. 248. Foſeph. againſt Apion, I. 1. 


P. 768. 

10. The Ancients held, that under the middle 
or burning Zone, by reaſon of exceſſive heat, the 
earth was altogether uninhabitable: but it is now 
made evident by experience, that there is as health- 
ful, temperate and pleaſant dwelling as any where 
in the world, as appears by the relations of Benzo, 
Acoſta, Herbert and others. Herb. Trav. l. 3. 
P. 343» 

11. They were alſo wholly ignorant of America, 
which we now call the Welt Indies, till it was diſ- 
covered by Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe. 
All antiquity cannot parallel that exploit, which 
he found out by the meer ſtrength of his wit, and 
his {kill in the mathematical ſciences: for contem- 
plating with himſelf, that the equator, or great 
circle in the heavens, divided the whole world into 
two equal parts, and finding that there was ſuch a 
proportion of earth on the north-eaſt ſide ; he con- 
cluded that there muſt needs be as much on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of it to counterbalance the globe, 
and make the heavenly circle to be juſt in its divi- 
ſion. He propounded the making the experiment 
to his own countrymen, but they looked upon it 
as a whim. King Henry VII. of England, faid, 
ce [t was a ridiculous project :”” Alphonſus V. de- 


ſpiſed it; but at laſt addreſſing himſelf to Iſabella 


Queen of Caſtile, ſhe accommodated him for 
that voyage, and it had its effect. Hakewel/'g 
Apol. 

4 2. Archbiſhop Parker (in his Antiquitates 
Britannicæ) makes relation of a French Biſhop, 
who being to take his oath to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and finding the word Metropoliticæ 
therein, being not able to pronounce it, he paſſed 
it over with Soit pour dict. Let it be ſpoken.” 
And others of the Clergy, when they had moſt 
groſsly broken Priſcian's head, being taken in the 
fact, their common defence was theſe words of St. 
Gregory. Non debent verba celeftis oraculi ſubeſſe 
regulis Donati. The words of the heavenly ora- 
cles ought not to be ſubject to the rules of Dona» 
tus.” . . Apol. l. 3. c. 7. 8 os a 237. 

13. ing Alfred, in his preface upon the paſto- 
rals of St. Gregory, which he tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, faith, «© That when he came firſt to his king- 
dom, he knew not one prieſt on the louth fide of 


the river Humber that underſtood his ſervice in 


5 B Latin, 


— 
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Latin, or that could tranſlate an epiſtle into Engliſh. 
'Hak. Apol. in Advert. 3. p 5. | 

14. Archelaus, King of Macedon, was ſo igno- 
rant of the things of nature, that upon an eclipſe 
of the ſun, amazed with fear, he cauſed the gates 
of the palace to be ſhut up, and the hair of his ſon 
to be cut off, as he uſed in ſolemn mournings. A 
further ſurvey of the ignorance of the Ancients 
may be taken from à recollection of ſome of the 
inſtances of the newly diſcovered phænomena (at 
leaſtif we believe Mr. Glanville) which are ſcattered, 
as he ſaith, under the heads of the arts and inſtru- 
ments, which are as follow: In the Heavens, 
thoſe of the ſpots, and motion of the ſun about his 
axis; the mountainous protuberances and ſhadows 
of the body of the moon; the moons of Jupiter ; 
their mutual eclipſing one another, and its turning 
round upon its own axis; the ring about Saturn, 
and its ſhadow upon the body of that ſtar; the 
phaſes of Venus; the increment and decrement of 
light amongſt the planets ; the appearing and diſ- 
appearing of fixed ſtars; the altitude of comets ; 
and nature of the via lactea. In the air, its 


ſpring ; the more accurate hiſtory and nature of - 
winds and meteors ; the probable height of the 


atmoſphere have been added by the Lord Bacon, 
Des Cartes, Mr. Boyle and others. 


of the diſcoverers ; and in theſe new plants, new 
fruits, ne Wanimals, new minerals, and a kind of 
other world of nature, from which this is ſupplied 
with numerous conveniences for life. In the 
waters, the great motion of the ſea, unknown in 
elder times; and the particular laws of flux and re- 
flux in many places are diſcovered. The hiſtory 
of baths, augmented by Savonarola, Baccius, and 
Blanchellus. Of metals, by Agricola; and the 
whole ſubterranean world deſcribed by the univer- 
fally-learned Kircher. The hiſtory of plants much 
improved by Mathiolus, Ruellius, Bauhinus, and 
Gerhard, beſides the late account of Engliſh vege- 
tables, publiſhed by Dr. Merret, a worthy mem- 
ber of the Royal Society; and another excellent 
virtuoſo of the fame Aſſembly, Mr. John Evelyn, 


hath. very conſiderably advanced the hiſtory of 
fruit and foxeſt trees, by his Sylva and Pomona-; 


and greater things are expected from his prepara- 

-tions for Elyſium Britannicum, a noble deſign now 
under his hands. The hiſtory of animals hath been 
much entarged by Geſner, Rondeletius, Aldrovan- 
dus, and more accurately inquired into by the 
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given us accounts of thoſe more remote parts f 


amongſt whom, the ingenious author of the Ca. 


Sandys in Ovid. Met. J. 7. p. 144. 


In the earth, 
new lands by Columbus, Magellan, and the reſt 


of idleneſs, the Agenotia, which was to {tir up 
to action, Stimula, which was to put on further, 
and Strenua, which was. to make men ſtrenuous, 
were all three received as goddeſſes, to 


＋ 


micographers, and the late travellers, who haye 
the earth, that have been leſs known to theſe; 


ri bees deſerves to be mentioned as an inſtance, 
In our bodies, Natural Hiſtory hath found a rich 
heap of materials in the particulars of the Vena 
Eacteæ, the Vaſa Lymphatica, of the valves and 
ſinus of the veins, the ſeveral new paſſages and 
glandules, the Ductus Chyliferus, the originac n 
of the nerves, the circulation of the blood, ang 
the reſt. Cæl. Antiq. Le. l. 7. c. 28. Pp. 326. Glan. 
vil. plus ultra, c. 10. p. 73, 74, 75. 

I 5. Great men and learned,” faith Pliny, « who 
know more in natural cauſes than others do, feared 
the extinction of the ſtars, or ſome miſchief to be. 
fal them, in their eclipſes : Pindarus and Steſi— 
chorus were ſubject to this fear, attributing the 
failing of their lights to the power of witchcraft,” 


CH AP. XXIV. 
Of the Slothfuineſs and Idlengſs of ſome Men. 
flame the minds of his fellow-ſoldiers to the 


ve of induſtry, labour, and virtue, with ſuch 
kind of memorials as this : | 


I. is ſaid of the elder Cato, that he uſed to in- 
0 


Si cum labore quippiam ret? geris, 
Labor recedit, facta rectè pe manent : 
Duod ſi jocgſe, nequiter quid egeris, © 
Abit voluptas ; turpe factum permanet. 


Which, becauſe ir pleaſed me in the reading, and 
may poſſibly do the like to ſome others, for the 
ſake of the Engliſh reader, I will venture thus to 
tranſlate : | 


When what is good we do perform with pain, 
The pains ſoon paſs, the good deeds ftill remain. 
When ſlothfully or baſely aught is done, 

Thoſe baſe deeds ſtay, when all the pleaſure's gone, 


Indeed, all the ancient Romans were ſuch haters 


be wor- 


ſhipped 
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ſhipped in temples within the city : they would 
not receive Quies, or Reſt, as a goddeſs in pub- 
lic, but built a temple for her in the Lavicanian 
way, which was without the city: and thither may 
thoſe unprofitable members of the commonwealth 
o with their ſacrifices, who are like unto thoſe 
that follow. Camer. Oper. ſubc. cent. 1. c. 15.Þ. 90. 
1. Altades, the twelfth King of Babylon, an 
idle and ſlothful perſon, laid down theſe two as 
his maxims: © He is a vain and fooliſh man, who, 
with continual labour and miſery, makes war to 
the deſtruction of himſelf and others,” His other 
was this: „He is the moſt fool of all, that with 
toil and labour heaps up æreaſure, not for himſelf, 
but his poſterity.” From this idle philoſophy he 
collected two things: That © no war was to be 
made becauſe of the labour.” And a ſecond: 
that © we ſhould enjoy the riches and glory that 
was got by the ſweat and miſeries of others.” Ac- 
cordingly, he framed his life, and ſpent his whole 
time, amongſt whores and catamites, Camer. Oper. 
ſubc, cent. 2. c. 32. p. 13 
2. Varia Servilius, deſcended. of a Prætorian 
family, was remarkable for no other thing ſave 
only his idleneſs, in which he grew old; inſomuch, 
as it was commonly ſaid by ſuch as paſted. by 
his houſe, Varia hic fitus eft : © Here lies Varia :” 
ſpeaking of him as of a perſon that was not only 
dead, but buried. Textor. Offic, I. 5. c. 47. p. 679. 
3. Domitianus, the Emperor, the fon of Veſpa- 
tianus and Domicilla, while he held the Empire, 
was ſo given up to ſloth and idleneſs, that he ſpent 
moſt part of his time in pricking flies to death 
with the point of a needle or bodkin : ſo that when 


It was demanded of one who was come out from 


him, « Who was with the Emperor?“ his anſwer 
was: Ne muſca quidem : & Not ſo much as a fly.“ 
Textor. Offic. J. 5. c. 47. p. 679. 

4. Alexander, the fon of Baſilius Macedo, was 
Emperor: when he was a young man, about 
twenty years of age, and after, he was ſo devoted 
to floth and idleneſs, that laying aſide the care of 
Ul matters of weight and moment, he minded no- 
tling elle but hunting, horſes, and dogs, placing 
therein all his employment and delight. Textor. 
c. J. 5. c 47.9. 679. 1 
5. Romanus, the grandchild of Romanus Lau- 
capenus, was a man the moſt Nothful of all other 
men: he wholly reſigned himſelf up to drinking 
wine, to idleneſs, and other pleaſures; ſo that 
"ae care of the empire was intruſted in the hands 
ol Joſephus Bringa, the Præfect, merely upon 


. 


l 20. J. 1. 
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the account of the extreme worthleſſneſs of the 
Emperor. Textor. Offic. I. 5. c. 47. Pp. 679. | 

6. Charles, the ſon of Ludovicus Carolinus, 
King of France, when he ſucceeded his father in 
the kingdom, was ſo noted for his ſingular ſlug- 
giſhneſs, that he was commonly called Charles the 
Slothful ; for he minded nothing that was ſerious ; 
inſomuch that he conſumed and waſted away with 
mere idleneſs, and died young, leaving his throne 
to be poſſeſſed by his fon, Textor. Offic. l. 5. c. 47. 
P. 6 9. 

5 The Thracians accounted it the moſt honour- 
able to be without any kind of employment : 
huſbandry and tillage of the ground was looked 
upon by them as moſt contemptible : the gallant- 
eſt way to procure them a hvelihood, was, as they 
held, by the wars, by rapine, and plunder. Herod, 
1. 3. Zuin. Theat. vol. 20. 1. 1. p. 3639. 

8. The Sybarites did throw out from their city, 
and baniſh from amongſt them, all ſuch forts of 
artificers and handicraftſmen as did make any noiſe, 
that ſo they might have full ſcope in their enjoy- 
ment of their reſt and repoſe, and have no di- 
ſturbance in the morning. Zuin. Theat. vol. 20. 
J. I. P. 36399. "Mi 

9. The Theſpienſes eſteemed it a great blemiſh 
to their Nobility to concern themſelves in the 
ſtudy or practice of any mechanical art or trade: 
they even held themſelves diſhonoured, to be bu- 
fied in agriculture itſelf. By this means the people 
generally lived in extreme poverty. Zuin. Thear. 
P. 3040. d 

10. The Meſſaliani, a ſort of Hereticks and 
Enthuſiaſts, reject all bodily labour, indulging 
themſelves in the greateſt idleneſs and ſloth that 
may be, expecting the coming of a certain devil, 
whom they believe to be the Holy Ghoſt. Zuin. 
Theat. vel, 20. 1. 1. p. 3640. 

11. Camerarius relates a pleaſant hiſtory from 
Jodocus Damhoud, in this manner: As I was 
firting,” ſaith he, “ with ſome Senators of Bruges, 
be fore the gate of the Senate-houfe, a certain beg- 
gar preſented himſelf to us, who, with ſighs and 
tears, and lamentable geſtures, expreſſed to us his 
miſerable” poverty, faying withal, that © he had 


about hima private diſorder, which ſhame prevented 


him from diſcovering to the eyes of men.“ We all 
pitying the caſe of the poor man, gave him each 
of us ſomething, and he departed ;- one amongſt 
us ſent his ſervant after him, win command to 
inquite out of him, what his private infixmity 
might be, which he was fo loth to dilcover ? The 
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376 Of the Dulneſs and Stupidity of ſome Perſons: 


ſereant overtock him, and deſired of him that ſa- 
tisfaftion; and having diligently viewed his face, 
plight, ] ſee nothing,” ſaid he, © whereof you 

ave any ſuch reaſon to complain.” Alas!“ faid 


the Beggar, the diſeaſe that afflicts me is far dif- 


ferent from what you conceive of, and is ſuch as 
you cannot ſee ; it is an evil that hath crept over 
my whole body, it is paſſed through the very veins 
and marrow of me, in ſuch manner, that there is 
no one member of my body that is able to do any 
work : this diſeaſe is by ſome called Idleneſs and 
Sloth.” The ſervant hearing this, left him in anger, 
and returned to us with this account of him; 
which, after we had well laughed at, we ſent to 
make further inquiry after this beggar; but he 
had withdrawn himſelf.” Camer. Med. Hiſt. cent. 


1. c. 16. P. 94. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Dulneſs and Stupidity of ſome Perſons. 


LIN mentions a ſort of bears, and we alſo 


read it of certain aſſes in Tuſcany, that having 


fed upon hemlock, they became fo ftupid that no 
ſharp words of their keeper, or others, would in 
the leaſt work upon them. We ſhall find theſe 
heavy creatures out- acted in their dulneſs and in- 
ſenſibility by men, whoſe paſſions, ſenſes, and 
reaſon, may ſeem to have been overwhelmed in 


them, beyond what could be expected from the 


force and power of poppy, or any opiate what- 
ſoever. | 
1. Agatharcides ſpeaks of a certain people in 
Ethiopia, who live without any kind of paſſion ; 
they are not moved with the ſpeech or ſight of 
any ſuch foreigners as fail thither, but, looking 
backward, they ſtand as if they were immoveable, 
and without ſenſe. If any ſtrike them with a 
drawn ſword they fly not, bearing all ſtrokes and 
injuries whatſoever, No man is troubled at the 
wound or loſs of another: ſo that they often ſee 
their wives, children, or other relations, lain be- 
fore their face, and yet expreſs no ſign either 
of anger or pity. In a word, they bear all ſorts 
of evils with a quiet mind, only looking upon 
ſuch as ſtrike them, and at every ſtroke movin 
their heads a litde. Diodor . Sic. Ker . Antig. J. 3 
c. 3. p. 75. = 


| breaſt, arms, Sc. and finding all his limbs in good 


Roma: and exceedingly wondered that he was 


2. Honorius, the Emperor, being at Ravenm 
when Rome was taken by Alarick, King of tze 
Goths, he there received the news perditam Ny. 
mam efſe, c that Rome was loſt.” He underſtood it 
of a cock of the game he had, which was called 


ſoon dead, when he had ſported pleaſantly wir, 
him but a while before. Gf ſo dull and ſtupid 3 
temper was this Prince, retainiag nothing at all 
of the virtue of his father or grandfather ; and of 
the like diſpoſition was Arcadius his b other. 
Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent, 2. c. 89. p. 340. Zonar, 
Annal. tom. 3. p. 122. 

5 The Turks, in the reign of Orchanes, had 
paſſed over the Helleſpont, and taken the Caſtle 
of Zembenick, by the Greeks called Coiridocaſtron, 
that is to ſay the Hog Caſtle : this was the firſt 
footing the Turks ever had in Europe, and from 
whence to this day they could never be removed, 
Bur ſuch was the great ſecurity and ſtupidity of 
the proud Greeks at this time, that, initead of 
arming to drive them out, as with eaſe they might, 
to extenuate the greatneſs of the loſs, they com- 
monly ſaid, © There was but an hog ſtye loſt.” 
alluding to the name of the Caſtle, This Caſtle 
gained, the Turks ſoon proceeded further to ſpoil 
the country of Cherſoneſus as far as Callipolis; 
which city they took anno 1358; where the mad- 
neſs and ſtupidity of the Greeks was again more 
than before to be wondered at : for the news of 
Callipolis being brought to Conſtantinople, the 
people there made ſmall account thereof ; but to 
extenuate the matter, when they had any talk of 
it, in a jeſting manner they commonly ſaid, © That 
the Turks had but taken from them a bottle of 
wine.” Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 185, 186. 

4. Meſſalina was the wife of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, whom ſhe and his freed-men governed 3s 
an Ethiop uſes to do an elephant. The great 
ſtupidity of this Emperor will appear by the im- 
pudent boldneſs and prodigious licence ſhe took in 
his life-time. Divers of the Nobility ſhe cauſed to 
be ſlain, and more to be baniſhed, And what 
might have been expected to awaken her huſbands 
reſentment, her adulteries were daily ; and thok 
not only in private, but in the very palace, 
and in the preſence both of ladies and til 
huſbands, as if ſhe delighted in infamy itſelf. 
There was one Mneſter, a ſtage - player, with whom 
ſhe was fallen in love: and him, according to et 
modeſty, ſhe courted, The man refuled, whether 


out 
4 


ſequences: at which the Empreſs ſaid, laughing. 


« What if my Claudius himſelf command you, 
will you then obey ?” This ſeemed incredible: 


bat to her huſband ſhe goes, and perſuades the 
blockhead to ſend for Mneſter,' and command 
bim to obey her in all things: from thenceforth 


the player made no other denial. This is not all: 
there was in Rome one Caius Silius, the molt beau- 
tiful of all the Roman youth; him ſhe enticed, 
enjoyed; and openly loved: as his reward, ſhe 
made him Conful, and transferred the riches and 
ornaments of the court to his houſe; ſo that he 


was revered as the Prince: and yet, not fatisfied 
with this, ſhe openly married him, while her huſ- 
band had retired to Hoſtia. The nuptials were 


celebrated with all kind of pomp : the flower of 


both orders in Rome were invited; a great feaſt 


was made; the genial bed prepared, and all uſual 


ſolemnities performed; the bride lay in the lap 
of her new huſband, and treated him openly with 


all conjugal freedom. This is ſtrange, her huſ- 


band being living, and alſo Emperor; but it was 


done, and had paſſed unnoticed for him, but that 


his freed- men about him (fearing ſuch novelties 
would tend to a change, and fo hazard their for- 
tunes) excited him te revenge; at laſt, therefore, 
he gave orders for his wife's death; but with fo 
little concern and memory- of what he had done, 
that he often aſked his ſervants why their Lady 
came not to dinner, as i ſhe had been til] alive. 
Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 2. p. 145. Sutton." p. 225, 
227. In Claudio. Lonic. Theat. p. 471. 


% 


5. When Valerianus, the Emperor, was taken 


Priſoner by Sapores, the Perſian, and by him 


made his footſtool as oft às he mounted his horſe, 
his ſon Galienus ſucceeded him at Rome; who, 
no way ſolicitous what became of his father or the 
empire, gave up himſelf to all manner of de- 
bauchery and voluptuouſneſs; every now and then 
laying to thoſe that were about him, „ What 
have we for dinner? what pleaſures are prepared 
for us? what ſhall we have for ſupperito-morrow ? 
what plays, what ſports in the Cirque,-whatifword- 
tights, and what paſtimes? So far was he diſſolv- 
ed by his luxury into ſtupidity and inſenſibility, 
that when report was brought him of his father's 
death, his anſwer was, That he knew his father 
was mortal.“ When he heard Ægypt was revolted, 
What,“ ſaid he, jeſting, „ can we not do with< 
_ the flax of Egypt? When he was told that 
er enn en 1 Idi 
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ut of reverence to the Emperor, or fear of con- 
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Aſia was waſted, „Can we not live,” ſaid he, 
© without the delights of Alia ?“ When news came 
that Gallia was loſt, “ Cannot,“ ſaid he, © the ſtate 
be ſafe without trabeated caſſocks?“ Thus in his 
loſs from all the parts oft World he jeſted, as if 
he were only deprived of that which furniſhed 
him with ſome incon{iderabte-trifie; 4 Softhat, in 
contempt of him, not only foreign nations rent 
away the Roman provinces, but alſo, in divers 
parts of the world, ſo many aſpired to the empire, 
that no leſs than thirty ſuch pretenders are named 
from the time of his father's and his reign, to his 
death. Przel. Mell. Hi. dom. 2. p. 2312 
6. Sivardus hearing of the death of his father 
Regnerus, King of the Danes, and how he had 
been thrown amongft ſerpents to be poiſoned and 
taten up by them, at the command of Hella, 
King of the Britains, was ſo ſtupified with grief, 
that while he ſtood full of thoughts, leaning upon 
a ſpear he held in his hand, the point of his ſpear 
ran quite through his foot, and he remained in- 
ſenſible of the wound he had received by it. 
Zuin. Tbeat. vol. 1. I. 3. p. 2244. 
7. Charles the Eighth having conquered' the 
kingdom of Naples, was upon his return into 
France, when the Venetians, Pope Alexander the 
Sixth, Maximilian the Emperor, and Lewis, Duke 
of Milan, entered into a league with that ſilence, 
that Philip (the King of France's Ambaſſador, 
then at Venice, though he was daily in the Court, 
and called to by the other Ambaſſadors) could 
know nothing of it. The next day, when the 
league was engroſſed, he was called into the Senate 
by the Duke; and when he underſtood the league, 
and the names of them that had entered into it, 
he was almoſt bereft of his underſtanding. The 


Duke told him, * That the league was not made 


with purpoſe to war upon any, but to defend them- 
ſelves if they were artacked.” Then Philip a little 


coming to himſelf, * What then,” ſaid he,“ ſhall 


not my King return into France?“ Ce Yes,” faid the 


Duke, © if he will return in a friendly manner, 


and we will-afiſt him in all things.“ With this 
anſwer Philip departed out of 4 and be- 
ing come into the court- yard, he turned to a 
Secretary of the Senate's that had been with him 
all the while, and“ For the love of God,“ taid he, 
te tell me over again all that the Duke ſaid to me; 
for at this time I do not remember one word of it. 


Zuin. Theat. vol. 1. I. 3. Pp. 225. 
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C H A P. XXV. 


Of the treacherous Memories.of ſome Men, and what 
' Injur ies have been ' done thereunts, through | He, 
« Difeaſes;\or other Atcid ems 


IMI lynsx is the ſharpeſt ſighted of all other 

beaſts, yet it is alſo obſerved of him, that if 
he-chance to look behind him, he forgets all that 
was be fore him, and his mind loſes whatſoever it is 
that his eyes have ceaſed to ſee. i There are ſome, 
indeed whoſe forgetfulneſs may be imputed to the 
ſtupidity of their natures ; but there are others, 
alſo of extraordinary acuteneſs and ingenuity, Who 
are ſo unhappy, as to be attended with a miſerable 
frailty in their memory; and ſome very learned 
men haye been ſo unfortunate, as (through age, 
diſeaſe, the vehement ſurpriſal of ſome paſſion, or 
other accident) to have utterly loſt all that their 


n had gained. | Dann 683 to 5] 1-1 
1. Pliny tells of one, that with the ſtroke 
of a ſtone, fell preſently to forget his letters only, 
in ſuch a mannet as he could read no more, other- 
wiſe his memory ſerved him well enough.” © Ano» 
ther,” faith he, „ with a fall from the roof of a 
very high houſe, loft the remembrance. of his 
own mother; his next kinsfolks, friends and neigh- 
bours (and a third in a ſickneſs of his, forgot 
his own, ſervants: and upon the like occaſion, 
Meſſala Coryinus, the great orator, forgot his own 
proper name, though he remembered other things 
well enough.“ Pin. Nat. Hiſt, I. 7. c. 24. p. 168. 
Sohn. c. 7. Pp. 198. Sabell. Ex. l. 10. c. 9. p. 583. 
2. Franciſcus Barbaros (the friend of Hermo- 
laus) in his old age loſt all memory of his Greek 
learning, wherein before he was excellently ſkilled; 
and the fame thing befel Georgius Trapezuntius, 
ho in his extreme age forgot all kind of learning, 
both Greek and Latin. Sebenck. obſerv. Med. 1. 1. 
o bu f. 63. ; Zum. heat. vol. 1. 1. 1. p. 35. l 
3 Apollomus tells us of Artemſdorus the 


Srammarien, Who having, as he walked, eſpied a 


erocodile ly ing on the ſands, and perceiving him to 
move, was ſo ſmitten with the apprehenſion of fear, 
that he verily believed that his left, leg and hand 
vere already devoured by the ſerpent, 

loſt all ebe memory of this learning. Scbeuck. Ob. 
L 1. off, 2. P. .. „ 1D at 

4. Seneca writes of Calviſius Sabinus, a 


man, that he had fo ſlender a memory, that ſome- 


herouſnefs of Memory. © 


of Achilles, and fo of Priamus, whoſe names yet he 


and yet this man was very ambitious. o 


; poiſon given him by his ſucceſſor Heringius, utter]y 


Ex. I. 1. c. 6. Schenck. Obſ. Med. J. 1. o. 4. p. 68, 


and utterly 


rich 


times he ſorgot the name of Ulyſſes, at others that 


knew as well as do thoſe of our ſchool-maſters, 
bein 
thought to be a learned man. Cel. Antig. Lad, 
J. 13. c. 31. p. 616: Senec. Epift 27. . 


1 * * 


5. Bamba, King of the Goths, by a draught of 


loſt the uſe of his memory. Schenck. Obſ. Med. 
J. 1. ob/. 3-'P- 68. - 1130 01.37 LI Hs 

6. In the reign. of . the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, one Germanus, a clerk, having opened a 
vein, whereat he might loſe ſame blood, together 
with it loſt all memory of learning; nor could he 
better tell how to write or read, than if he had 
never learnt either; but in the mean time he ſtill 
retained all other things. A year together he con- 
tinued in this kind of oblivion, till (which is 
ſtrange) being let blood again, at the ſame time of 
the year, in the ſame place, he was reſtored to his 
former knowledge of reading and writing. Fulgoſ. 


7. A certain Franciſcan, being recovered of a 
diſeaſe, was ſuddenly ſo deprived. of his memory, 
that although he was an able divine, yet he did 
not underſtand the firſt elements, nor could he 
remember the names of thoſe things which daily 
he uſed. Four months did he thus continue, and 
began to learn his alphabet; but by the uſe of 
powerful medicines, he recovered all his former 
learning in the next four months. Schenck, Ob, 
Med. 1. 2. obſ. 8. p. 68. | | 


8. When Curio the orator was to. plead in the 
behalf of Sex. Nevius, and Cicero was to do the 
like for Titinia Corta; upon the ſudden Curio 
forgot the whole cauſe, and ſaid it was occaſioned 
by the witchcrafc and enchantments of Titinia. 
But the truth is, he had naturally ſo frail a me- 
mory, that ſometimes propoſing to inſiſt upon 
three heads, he would either add à fourth, or have 
forgotten the third; and in his writings, uſually 
he forgat what, he had ſet down before. Zuin. 
Theatr.. vol. 1. J. 1. P. 36. s 1 10 | i 

9. Hermogenes was born in Cilicia, a rhetori- 
cian of that account, that he may challenge the 
next place to Ariſtotle z, he was ſcarce eighteen 
years old, when he wrote the Art of Rhetorick, 
which is yet extant. Hr was in great reputation 
for his learning in the reign of Marcus Aurelius; 
but being arrived to the twenty- fourth year of his 
age, be fell. into an invincible and incurable 
ſtupidity of mind, ſo that he forgot all . 
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of learning; whereupomthey uſed to! ſay, by way 
of jelt,, * Hermogenes was an old man amongſt 


bored 12 amongſt old men.” He flouriſn- p. 811. 


ed Anno Chriſti 160. Qienſteabt, Dialog. de Pair. 
Vir. Nluſtr. f. 496. „ i 221009969 $1015 enpgg 
10. Antonius. of Siena, being newly recovered 
of a diſeaſe, did ſo perfectly forget all that he had 
befgre fixed ĩa his memoty, that he remembered 
not ſo much as the names of things: while he 
was at Florence, he believed he was at Siena; he 


knew: not his friends from his enemies, but called 


them by other names; and therefore, as a mere. 
mad - man and dotard, he was left to nature. It 
was no twenty days ſince he was thus affected; 
when a looſeneſs took him, wherein he voided 
blood, green choler and other things, and was 
thereby reſtored to his former memory, though he 
remembered nothing of What he had, done in the 
mean time. Schenck. OGH. Med. I. 1. o. 8. p. 68, 
11. in Claudius Cæſar there was nothing that 
men wondered more at, than his forgetfulneſs and 
ioconſiderateneſs. When Meflalina, his Empreſs, 
was ſlain by his command, as ſoon as he was ſat 
down to ſupper, he inquired of the ſervitors, why 
their Lady did not come. And many of thoſe 
whom he had put to death, the next day he in- 
vited into cquncil, and to play at dice; and, as 
il they made little haſte, he ſent meſſengers to re- 
prove them ſor their delay. Surtan. J. F. c. 39. 
p. 227. Zum. Theat. vol. 1. I. 1. Pp. 36. 
42. Thuanus writes of Theodore Beza, that be- 
fore he died, when his mind was grown feeble, he 
forgat things preſent; but what was printed in 
his memory aforetime, when he had his under- 
ſtanding, * he held, and it continued thus with 
him during the two years wherein he languiſhed. 
Jobnſt. Nat. Hift. Cl. 10. c. 9. p. 353. 1160 
13. So ſtupid and dull of memory was Atti 
eus the ſon of Herod the Sophiſt, that by no means 
he could be brought to retain the names of the 
letters in the alphabet. His father, to remedy 
this evil, procured twenty-four boys of like age 
with his ſon; and gave to each of them a ſirname 
from the ſeveral. letters, that at leaſt by this means 
he might inſtruct the groſs capacity of his ſon. 
Cel. Antig: Le& I. 20. c. 10. p. 933. | 
14. The Emperor Antoninus Caracalla. had ſo 
profited in learning and philoſophy, that he was 
numbered amongſt the learned: and uſed to em- 
ploy; a great part of the day in philoſophical. diſ- 
courſes and; diſputations. But afterwards he was 
(ized upon. with ſo great a forgetfulneſs. of all 


ſorts of learning, as if he had never had the leaſt 
acquaintance,' with letters. Langii Polyanth. 


15. Conradus Lyeoſthenes, in the year 1555, 


_ was: ſuddenly taken with a dead palſy on his right 


fide, by which he loſt the. uſe of his ſpeechz and 


though he retained his reaſon, yet his memory was 


quite gone for divers days. At laſt being reſtored: 


to his wonted health, he lived ſeven years, with 


his memory as perfect and entire as ever. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 1. J. 1. p. 36. ras” 11, 75 

16. Montaigne ſays of himſelf, * That if in 
ſpeaking he ventured to digreſs never ſo - little: 
from his ſubject, he was infallibly loſt.“ ©. I am 
forced,” ſays he, © to call the men that ſerve me 
either by the names of their offices or their 
country; and if I ſhould live long, I do not think. 
but I ſhould forget my own name. fil; 


Plenus rimarum ſum, bac alque 2 perfluo. 
I'm full of chinks, and leak out every way.” 


It has befallen me more than once to forget the 
word that three hours before J had received or 
given, and to forget where I had hid my purſe.” 
Montaigne's Eſays. ö Gin git 


1 


5 CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the abſurd and firange Follies of divers Mau. | 


AR RISTOTLE ſays, That, the moſt ex- 
cellent foul is nat, exempt from a mix- 

ture of folly; and thinks he has reaſon to call all. 
tranſports, how commendable ſoever, that ſurpaſs, 
our own judgments, folly; foraſmuch as wiſdom. is 
a regular government of the ſou}, which is carried 


3 


on with meaſure and proportion, and which ſhe is 


reſponſible to herſelf for. Tis the only ruin of 
men ot ſhallow capacities that they never conſider; 
and ſince they don't comprehend things, they never 
ſee the damage or profit, and by conſequence never 
trouble themſelves. about them, but ſwallow all 
that comes firſt to hand without examination. 
Wiſe. men, or kingdoms, may, by ſurpriſe, be 
guilty of doing fooliſn things; but to ſuffer them 
to run to an uncantrollable cuſtom, is abſurdity. 
in the abſtract; for when men have been taxed 
with: inadvertency at the firſt commencement 
of folly, they paſs. for naturals if they perſevere 
In. Ic. 7 OL ID io 
1. Amongſt 
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1. Amongſt the Caribbians as ſoon as the wife is 
delivered, the huſband goes to bed to bem̃oan him-" 


ſelf there, and act the part of the woman in that praiſes, when he goes abroad, calling him Lord of 


condition; but what is moſt troubleſome to the 

poor Caribbian who hath put himſelf into bed in- 
ſtead of his new- delivered wife ts, that they ob- 
lige him to a certain diet for ten or twelve days 
together, allowing him every day only s little piece 
of caſſava; and a little water, wherein there has 


been boiled a little of that root-bread; after- p. 216. | 


wards his allowance is a little increaſed, yet ſtill 
continued in that ſame diet; but he breaks the caſ- 
ſava, whick is preſented to him, only in the mid- 
dle, for the ſpace bf about forty days, leaving the 
extremities entire, which he hangs up in his hut, 
ro ſerve at the entertainment he afterwards intends 
to make for all his friends; nay, after all this, he 
abſtains, ſometimes for the ſpace of ten months or 
a whole year, from ſeveral kinds of meat, as la- 
mantin, tortoiſes, ſwine's fleſh, hens, fiſn and de- 
licious things; being ſo pitifully ſimple, as to fear 
that thoſe things might prejudice the child; at 
the expiration of the feaſt, the ſhoulders of the 
poor father, who hath a child born, are ſcarified 
and opened with the tooth of an agouty; and it is 
requiſite that the 'beſotred- wretch ſhould not only 
ſuffer himſclf to be fo ordered, but he muſt. alſo 
endure it without expreſſing the leaſt ſentiment of 
pain. Their perſuaſion is, that the more apparent 
the father's patience ſhall be in theſe trials, the 
more commendable ſhall be the valour of his 
ſon. But this noble blood muſt nat be ſuffered to 
fall to the ground, fince the efuſon thereof con- 
tributes ſo much to future courage; it is therefore 
carefully ſaved to rub the child's face withal, out 
of an imagination, he will be the more-generous, 
and brave. Hiſtory of be Caribby Iſlands, 1. 2. 
| f | 25 The Sinitz, or the Sinenſes, have in their 
houſes little images, which they worſhip as their 
ods; but in caſe any thing befal them contrary 
to their expectation, they puniſh their gods for it; 
and after they have ſcourged them, they often caſt 
them out into the ſtreets; when ſoon after, moved 
with repentance, they take them up again, adore 


cem, ſeck to appeaſe them, and offer them wine 
all take leave 0 80 to dinner. Herb. Trav. 142. 


and incenſe. Lip. Monit. l. 1. c. 3. p. 35. 
3. The King of Catona at his coronation 
ſwears that it ſhall not rain unſeaſonably, neither 
ſhall there be a famine or peſtilence within his do- 
minions during his reign. Clart's Mirr. c. 54. 

. 216. 5 . 


* 
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his horſe had lived: he did make him prieſt, yea, 
his ſtable was of marble, his manger of ivory, his 


of precious ſtones at his poictrel; and he allowed 
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4 In Sophala in the Eaſt Indies, the King is 
called the Qditeve, and hath many that ſing his 


the ſun and moon, King bf the land and rivers 
conqueror of his enemies; in every thing great, 
great witch, great thief, great lion, and all other 
names of n which they can invent, whether 
they ſignify good or bad, they attribute to him. 
Purch. Pil. vol. 2. p. 1539. Clark's Mirr. c. 54. 
5. Xerxes having made à bridge of boats over 
the Helleſpont for the tranſportation of his huge 
army out of Aſia into Europe, there aroſe a great 
tempeſt which broke his bridge in ſunder: where- 
with he was ſo enraged, that he ſent a chartel of de- 
fiance to the ſea, and commanded his ſervants to 
give it three hundred ſtripes, and to throw fetters 
into it to bind it to its good behaviour; with hot 
irons to burn ighominious brands in it: his officęrs 
performing his commands were co ſay, O thou 
unruly water, thy Lord hath appointed thee this 
punifhmehnt, for that thou haſt wronged him that 
deſerved it not from thee ; but whether thou wilt 
or not, he is reſolved to paſs over. thee, nor ſhall 
any man hereafter ſacrifice unto thee, as being a de- 
ceitful and bitter river.“ Herodot. l. 7. p. 397. 
Lonic. Theatr. p. 368. Clark's Mirr. c. 102. p. 473. 

6. C. Caligula, the Roman Emperor, had a 
horſe called Swift, whom he invited to ſupper with 
himſelf: he cauſed his provender to be ſet before 
him in gold; he gave him wine to drinł in goblets 
of gold; he ſwore by his health and fortune; he 
promiſed to make him Conſul; and had done ſo if 


a colleague with himſelf in the ſupreme pontificate; 
capariſons and harneſs purple, and a pendant jewel 


him a houſe, family, ſervants and houſehold-ſtuff. 
Dio Caffe l. 39. p. 397 & 4053. 'Xiphil. in Cali gil. 
p. 98. Sue ton. I. 4. c. 55. P. 197. | 
5. The Great Cham of:Tartary was wont, when 
he had dined, to cauſe his trumpeters to ſound their 
trumpets before his Palace- gate, thereby to give 
notice, and proclaim to all the Kings in the world, 
that now the Great Cham had dined, they might 


p. 209. Clark's Mirr. c. 102. p. 444. 
8. I knew a lady fo over- curious and nice, that 
ſeeing hogs and other creatures cut vp and their 
bowels taken out, tormented herſelf with the 


1 1 . as my . AL - A435 67 thought, 
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thought, that ſhe alſo carried about with her in her 
own body, ſuch ſtinking filth (as ſhe called it) in- 
cloſed: Upon which ſhe conceived ſuch an abhor- 
rence, that ſhe hated her own body; ſaying, © She 
knew not what courle to take to free herſelf from 
that uncleanneſs :” 
continually vexed : of which ſhe. often ſeriouſly, 
and with great anxiety complained to me: and 
when I had much ado to forbear laughing, ſhe 
would be very angry. Plater. Obſ. l. 1. p. 42, 43. 

9. Pharnuches was a great commander of horſe 
in the army of Xerxes, which he deſigned againſt 
Greece; who marching out of Sardis, mounted 
upon a ſtately horſe, a dog ran between the legs 
of his horſe : the horſe affrighted, reared up, and 
threw Pharnuches out of his ſaddle, with the 
bruiſe of which fall he ſpit blood. His ſervants, 
ſoon after the fall of their maſter, dealt with the 
horſe as they had received his orders to do; which 
was, to lead him to the place where he had thrown 
his Lord, and there cut off his legs. Herodot. 
d, 7. Pp. 411. 

10. The Tibarenes, as ſoon as their wives were 
delivered, bound up their own heads with a hand- 
kerchief, lay down on their beds, and made them- 
ſelves to be attended like women in childbed. The 
poor women, in the mean time, were up and about 
the houſe, endeavouring to make ready baths for 
their huſbands, to dreſs and ſeaſon their viands, to 
tend and cheriſh them, as if they had borne all the 
pain of feminine travail. Cauſ. Hol. Court. tom. 1. 
J. 2. p. 38. | 

11. fl is ſaid of the Aberditæ, after they had 
beheld the Tragedy. of Andromeda and Meduſa, 
that they all, even from the leaſt to the greateſt, 
grew ſa frantic and fooliſh, that they ceaſed not 
to ling, to clap their hands, to cry, to whiſtle 
through the ſtreets, and to have no diſcourſe, nor 
thought of any thing but Andromeda and Me- 
duſa. Cel. Rbod. Antig. I. 30. c. 4. p. 1390. 

12. Queen Stratonica, wife of Seleucus, had 
not one hair upon her head; yet, notwithſtanding, 
gave fix hundred crowns to a poet, who had cele- 
brated her in his verſe, and ſung that her hair had 
the tincture of the marygold. I know not how 
this ſoothing flatterer meant it; but this Queen be- 
came very proud of it, which made her to much 
the more ridiculous. Cauf. Hol. Court. tom. 1. J. 
J. P. 93. | ons 

13. Rudolphus, King of the Heruli, warred 
with Tado, King of the Lombards ; and when 


th armies approached each other, Rudolph com- 
Nuns. XVII. | 


* * 


and with this fancy ſhe was 


J. 4. c. 1. p. 179. 
D. 
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mitted the whole to his Captains; he himſelf re- 
mained in his tent in the mean time, and ſat jeſting 
at the table. It is true, he ſent one to the top of 
a tree, to behold the fortune of the day; bur 
withal told him, if he brought him ill news he 
would take Is head from his ſhoulders. This 
ſcout beheld the Heruli to run; but not daring 
to carry that news to the King, conſulted his own 
ſafety: by which means the King, and all that 
were with him, were taken and ſlain. Zonic. Thea, 
P. 370. | 

14. Nero, the Emperor, was ſo luxuriouſly 
waſteful, and beyond all reaſon and meaſure, that 
he would not fiſh but with nets of gold, drawn 
with purple-coloured cords. It is ſaid he took 
delight to dig the earth with a golden ſpade; and 
when there was queſtion about cutting the iſthmus 
of Corinth (a deſign that had long troubled his 
brain), he went thither, led on with muſical vio- 
lins, holding in his hand the golden ſpade, with 
which he began, in the ſight of the whole world, 
to break the ground; a matter which ſeemed ri- 
diculous to the wiſer ſort living in that age. 
Hakew. Apol. J. 4. c. 9. J. 5. Pp. 423. 

15. C. Caligula preſented himſelf to be adored, 


and ordained peculiar facrifices to himſelf; at nights, 


in caſe the moon ſhined out full and bright, he 
invited her to embracements, and to lie with him; 
the day he would ſpend in private conference 
with Jupiter Capitolinus ; ſometimes whiſpering, 
and laying his ear cloſe to the ſtatue of him; 
and ſometimes again talking aloud, as if he had 
been chiding. Nay, being angry with heaven, be- 
cauſe his interludes were hindered by claps of 
thunder, and his banqueting diſturbed with flaſhes 
of lightning, he challenged Jupiter to fight with 
him. Sueton. in Calig. p. 177. Senec. de 1rd, I. 1. 
c. 16. Pp. 299. Hakew. Apol. I. 4. c. 10. $. 1. 


P. 426. 


16. The ſervants of the Muſcovites, and their 
wives too, do often complain of their Lords, that 
they are not well beaten by them: for they look 
upon it as a ſign of their indignation and diſplea-' 
ſure with them, if they are not frequently. re- 
proached and beaten by them. Zuin. Theat. vol. 
1. J. 2. p. 197. 

17. In the worſhip of Hercules Lyndius it was 
the manner, that ſuch as ſtood by him that em- 


bowelled the ſacrifice, did curſe the bowels, and 


wiſh heavy imprecations upon them. Sabell, Ex. 


5 18. Poliarchus, 


| 
; 
| 


ſepulchres of the Egyptians. 


382 Of ſuch as have been at vaſt Expences about vain, unprofitable Things, 


18. Poliarchus, the Athenian, was arrived at 


that height of luxury and folly, that if any of his 


dogs or cocks, that he loved, chanced to die, he 
made public funerals for them, invited his friends, 
and buried them with great ſurnptuouſneſs, erect- 
ing pillars upon their monuments, upon which he 
alſo cauſed their epitaphs to be engraven. /Zlian. 


, var. Hiſt. J. 8. Co 4. P. 21%, 216. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Of ſuch as have been at vaſt Expences about vain, 
| unprofitable Things. 


HERE is ſcarce any thing of that difi- 
culty, but ſome one or other have had the 


confidence to undertake it; and there have been 


ſome men of that nature, as to defire nothin 
more than to effect that which others have looked 
upon as almoſt impoſſible. Some of theſe coſtly 
deſigns have been given over as ſuddenly, as they 
were raſhly adventured upon; and others made to 
miſcarry by ſome accident or other. | 

1. In the province of Northgoia, a part of 
Bavaria, the Emperor Charles the Great cauſed 
a ditch to be begun, which ſhould have been in 
length two thouſand paces, and in breadth three 
hundred, whereby, through the help of the rivers 
Regnitz and Atmul, he meant to have made a 
paſſage for boats from the Danube into the river 
Rhine; which work was hindered by continual 
rains, and the ſwampiſh nature of the grounds. 
Oriel. Epit. fol. 55. Camer. oper. Subci/. cent. 1. 
c. $1.P. 374. 


and is now rather old than ruinous. 


2. Full weſt of the city of Memphis, cloſe 


upon the Ly bian deſarts, aloft on a rocky level 


(the barbarous monuments of prodigality and 

vain- glory) ſo univerſally celebrated, the regal 
| The greateſt of 

the three, and chiefeſt of the world's 10 

ders, being ſquare at the bottom, is ſuppoſed to 


echeigine to the valley, ſtand thoſe pyramids 


ven won 


take up eight acres of ground, * every ſquare 


being three hundred ſingle paces in length; the 


yet large enough for threeſcore people to ſtand 
upon, aſcended by two hundred and fifty-five ſteps, 
each ſtep above three foot high; and of a breadth 
proportionable : no ſtone fo little throughout the 


ſquare at the top conſiſting of three ſtones only, 


The ſquare called Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in London, is the 
exact ſize and ſhape of the baſe of this enormous pile, 


2 


whole, as to be drawn by our carriages; yet 
were theſe hewn out of the Trojan mountains far 
off in Arabia; how conveyed hither is wonderful, 
and how ſo mounted a greater wonder. Twent 
years it was in building, by three hundred and ſixty. 
ſix thouſand men, continually working upon it, 
who only, in raddiſhes; garlic, and onions, are 
faid to have conſumed one thouſand and eight hun- 
dred talents. It hath ſtood (as may be probably con- 
jectured) about three thouſand two hundred years, 
Herodotus 
reports, that King Cleops became ſo poor by the 
building hereof, that he was compelled to profſti- 
tute his daughter. Herod. I. 2. p. 137. Sandys 
Relat. I. 2. Pp. 128, 129. Heyl. Coſin. l. 4. Pp. 923. 
Bellon. Lithgow's Travels, p. 311. Diod. Sicul. 
rerum Ant. l. 1. c. 2. p. 29. Knowles's Turk. lift, 
P. 544. ; 
3. Arſinoe is eighty miles diſtant from Cairo: 
the ancient Kings of Egypt (ſeeking by vain and 
wonderful works to eternize the memory of 
themſelves) had, with incredible charge and coſt, 
cut through all that main-land, ſo that veſſcls of 
good burden might come up the ſame from Arft 
noe to Cairo; which great cut or ditch Sefoltris, 
the mighty King of Egypt, and, long after him, 
Ptolemæus Philadelphus, purpoſed to have made 
a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have 
let the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the 
readier tranſportation of the Indian merchandize 
to Cairo and to Alexandria; which mad work 5e- 
ſoſtris {prevented by death) could not perform; 
and Ptolemæus (otherwiſe perſuaded by fki/ful 
men) in time gave over, for fear, leſt, by letting 
in the great Indian Sea to the Mediterranean, he 
ſhovld thereby (as it were with another great de- 
luge) have drowned the greateſt part of Greece, 
and many other goodly countries of Aſia: and 
with exceeding charge, inſtead of honour, have 
purchaſed. himſelf eternal infamy: a fear much 
more ridiculous than the undertaking. Know! - 
Turk. Hiſt. p. 670. hey 
4. The Emperor Caius Caligula deſired no- 
ching more earneſtly than to effect that which others 
thought was utterly impoſſible to be brought to 
pafs: and hereupon it was that he made a bridge 
which krone itſelf from Baizz to Puteo!!3 
that is, three miles and ſix hundred paces out- 
right: to this purpoſe, he cauſed, ſhips of bur- 
den to be brought from all parts, theſe he place 
at anchor in double order, or two by two in 
breadth, and caſt a huge quantity of earch upon meds 


- 


till ſuch time as he had brought his bridge into the 
form of the Appian way. Camer. oper. Subc. cent. 
1, 81. P. 370. | | 
Claudius Cæſar, ſucceſſor to the foremen- 
tioned Caligula, propoſed to himſelf to drain the 
Fucine Lake: this he hoped ſpeedily to effect with 
ſmall coſt, and to his great honour : the rather, 
becauſe ſome private perſons had offered to perform 
it at their own charge, provided that the drained 
lands ſhould be granted them as the reward of 
their labours. For three miles ſpace therefore, 
partly by levelling, and partly by digging in the 
mountain, he at laſt with great difficulty finiſhed 
his intended channel ; when he had ſpent eleven 
years about it, and kept thirty thouſand men at 
work therein continually, and without intermiſſion. 
Camer. oper. Subſc. cent. t. c. $1. p. 371. 
6. Severus and Celer were the contrivers and 
engineers, who had the boldneſs and confidence 
to attempt to perform by art that which nature 
had denied; and to mock the great power and 
wealth of Nero: for they promiled to cut out a 
navigable river from the lake Avernus unto the 
mouth of the Tiber, the ground being all the 
way rugged and dry, or interpoſed mountains 
to make their way through, and no way of in- 
creaſing the water unleſs by the Pomptine fens; 
all elſe was ſo craggy and dry, that to dig through 
them was intolcrable labour. Notwithſtanding all 
which, Nero (as he was ambitious to be thought 
the performer of incredible things) attempted to 
dig through the mountains neareſt unto Avernus, 
and the monuments and footſteps of his vain and 
exploded hopes are yet remaining to be ſeen. Sue- 
tonius makes mention-of this channel, begun as 
far as from Avernus to Oſtia, wherein ſhips might 
have failed to the length of an hundred and ſixty 
miles: and the breadth of it was, ſuch, that two 
ſhips might meet and paſs by cach other in it. For 
tie perfecting of this work, Nero cauſed all the 
priſons every where to be ranſacked, and the men 
to be tranſported into Italy: and even thoſe that 
were convicted of capital crimes he ſuffered not to 
be any other way condemned, but only to theſe 
works of his. Camer. oper. Subc. cent. x. c. 81. 
9. 372. Tacit. Annal. I. 5. Sueton. in Neron. I. 6. 
c. 31. Pp. 251. | 
7. Seleucus Nicanor endeavoured to cut through 
that iſthmus, or neck of land, that lies betwixt 
tie Euxine and the Caſpian Sea: but he lived not 
nth it, for he was flain by Ptolemæus Ce- 
taunus. Camer. oper. Sube. cent. 1. c. 8 1. P. 373. 
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8 Some of the Egyptian Kings cut a mighty 
channel or paſſage, in length four days fail, and 
in breadth ſuch as two gallies might ſafely meet 
in it, In the digging and cutting of this, in the 
reign of Neco, King of Egypt, there were no 
lets than an hundred and twenty thouſand Egypti- 
ans that periſhed. The marks of this great work 
are to be ſeen ſtill near unto Sues, The deſign 
they had herein was, to fail from the river Nilus 
into the Red Sea, or Sinus Arabicus : but all theſe 
expences came to nothing, and were fruſtrated in 
their end. Camer. oper Subc. cent. 1. c. 8 1. p. 373. 

9. Trajanus, the Emperor, as Dion reports, 
attempted to ud a channel, whereby he might 


join the Eurhrates :o the river Tigris: but when 


he underſtood that the channel of Evphrates lay 
much higher than that of the Tigris, he d ſiſted 
from his enterpriſe, fearing leſt the Euphrates, 
being brought thus down into a lower way, ſhould 
not flow as it uſed to do. Camer. oper. Subc. cent. 1. 
6. 81. . 373. 71 | 

10. Anno 1569, the Turks, with a mighty num- 
ber of ſoldiers and flaves, attempted to bring the 
river Volga (the greateſt river of the Aſiatic Sar- 


matia, and which from ſeventy mouths empties itſelf 


into the Caſpian Sea) into the ſame channel with 
the river Tanais, which divides Europe from 
Aſia, To this purpoſe they were to dig throu 

a high mountain, called by the Moſcovites Peren- 
teka, about ſeven miles in the aſcent and deſcent 
of it: but thoſe Turks were conſumed in their 
labour, partly by famine and over-working, and 
partly by venomous creatures, and the incurſions 
of the Tartars : ſo that, after great expence of 
blood and money, nothing came of it. Camer. 
oper. Subc. cent. 1. c. 8 1. p. 375. 

11. George Villars, Duke of Buckingham, 
being perſuaded by a pack of Knaves, that they 
had the ſecret of producing the philoſopher's ſtone, 
but wanted money to carry on the proceſs, his 
Grace, naturally inquiſitive about curioſities and 
uncommon productions, engaged to aſſiſt them 
with money to carry on the work, and performed 
his promiſe at a vaſt expence. An elaboratory 
was built, utenſils provided, and the family filled 
with the moſt famous artiſts in the tranſmutation 
of metals. This great charge continued upon the 
Duke for ſome years; for whoever was unpaid, or 
whatever was neglected, money muſt be found to 
bear the charge of the elaboratory, and pay the 


operators; till this chimera, with other cxtrava» 


gancics and miſmanagements in the family, had 


cauled. 


— — I ___ * 


counter 
operators finding themſelves flighted, and money 


make gold. 
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cauſed the mortgaging and ſelling many fairmanors, 


lordſhips, towns, and good farms. In all this time 
nothing was produced by. theſe ſons of art of any 
valuc: for either the glaſs broke, or the man was 
drunk and let out the fire, or ſome other misfortune 
ſtill N the grand proceſs. The Duke en- 

g nothing but diſappointments, and the 


very difficult to be had, the project fell. I will 
not gueſs at the Duke's charge any further than 


to tell you, that befides the expence of the elabo- 


ratory, and paying Italian, German, and French 
operators, .and their philoſophical attendants, one 
of the moſt inconſiderable operators, by name 
Huniades, carried off from the Duke's ſervice 
about this project above ſixteen thouſand pounds, 
which he improving by uſury, extortion, dying a 
debtor to his back and belly, and lodging in a gar- 
ret; he was enabled at his death to leave his ſiſter, 
a poor woman that ſold earthen-ware in Shore- 
ditch, above thirty. thouſand pounds ſterli 


ng. 
It were endleſs to give inſtances of the folly of 
. thoſe men who have thrown away their time and 


money in fruitleſs ſearches after what is called the 
Grand operation, or Philoſopher's. ſtone, and the 


methods they have taken to accompliſh it. Some 


have thought to compaſs their end by mixing 
metals with ſuch other matters as ſerve to purify 
them from their groſſer parts, and work their pre- 
parations with great fires; others digeſt them in 
ſpirituous liquors, and ſo draw out their mercury, 
which they think to have the apteſt diſpoſition ro 
Others again ſearch after the ſeed of 
gold in gold itſelf, and expect to find it there as the 
ſeed of a vegetable in a vegetable, &c. then by 
heat to draw out the mercury of gold, which if they 
could once obtain, ſowing this mercury in the 
earth, they fancy it would bring forth gold as cer- 
tainly as ſeed does a plant. I ſhould never make 


an end of this ſubject, if I ſhould ſpeak of the 


labours and pains, watchings, vexations and fret- 
ings, and eſpecially the coſts theſe unfortunate men 
plunge themſelves into in following their ſeveral 
fancies ; they are ſo extremely prepoſſeſſed with 
the conceit of becoming rich of a ſudden, that they 
are altogether incapable of any ſober admonition, 
and ſhut their ears to any thing that can be ſaid to 
Ciſabuſe them, and ſo run themſelves into the 
loweſt degree of poverty. Penotus will ſerve us for 
an inſtance of this nature, among thouſands of 
others. He dicd at ninety-eight years of age, in 
the hoſpital of Sierdon in Switzerland, and was 


v 
y 1 i” 


uſed to ſay before died, having ſpent- his whole 
lite in vainly ſearching after the Philoſopher's ſtone, 
that“ if he had a mortal enemy, whom he deſired 
to make miſerable, he would adviſe him, above al] 
things, to give himſelf up to the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of alchymy.” Lemory's Chem, 


c HAP. XXYVUL 


07 falſe Accuſers ; and how the Accuſed have been 
- acquitted, 


E RE it enough to accuſe, there would ng 
man be innocent. But innocency is under 
ſuch a protection and guardianſhip, as ſeldom de- 
ſerts it ; but that uſually the means of its eſcape are 
as ftrange as the contrivances againſt it were impu- 
dent and daring. It is true, ſome have been brought 
off at a cheaper rate, than he who follows, who 
foreſaw his ruin, unleſs he took care that he could 
not be guilty. | 
1. Combabus, a young Lord at the court of 
the King of Syria, was made choice of by that 
Prince to attend his Queen Stratonice in a long 
Journey that ſhe was to take. Combabus was a 
very handſome young man; and he believed that 
the King would certainly conceive ſome jealouſy 
againſt him; therefore he requeſted moſt earneſtly 
not to give him that commiſſion, and, not being 
able to obtain his requeſt, he looked upon himſclt 
as a dead man, if he did not find out an expedient 
to put himſelf out of all danger, with reſpect to 
the King. He obtained only ſeven days to pre- 
pare hiinſelf for that journey, which he did in this 


manner. As ſoon as he came home, he lamented 


the misfortune of his condition, that expoſed him 
to the choice of loſing his life or his ſex ; and after 
many ſighs, he deprived himſelf of his virility and 
incloſed it in a box, which he embalmed and 
ſealed up. Upon his departure, he gave the box 


to the King, in the preſence of many people, and 


deſired him to keep it till he ſhould return. He 
told him, that he had depoſited ſomething in it that 
was as dear to him as his life. The Queen's 
journey laſted three years, and did not fail to pro- 
duce what Combabus had foreſeen. She became 
deſperately in love with him, and did what ſhe 
could to keep the decorum of her quality; bat 
filence did but increaſe her love. At laſt ſhe was 
forced to diſcover it, firſt by ſigns, and then b) 


words, if is true, that being unwilling to have 4 


4 dt confident, 
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confident, and wanting courage to defire a cure for 
her evil, ſhe ſupplied her want of boldneſs with 
ſome glaſſes of wine. Having made herſelf drunk, 
the went to Combabus's chamber, diſcovered her 
love to him, and intreated him not to be cruel to 
her. He put her off under pretence ſhe was drunk; 
but becauſe ſhe would not hear any reaſon, and 
threatened to do ſome deſperate action, he declared 
to her, that it was impoſſible for him to ſatisfy her, 
and, leſt ſhe ſhould be incredulous, he made her 
an eye · witneſs of his impotency. After that ſight, 
Stratonice was not ſo fond of Combabus ; never- 
theleſs, ſhe continued to love him, and would be 
perpetually with him : ſhe endeavoured, by ſeeing 
and ſpeaking to him, to comfort herſelf for the 
misfortune of nor being able to carry the intrigue 
farther, In the mean time, the King, being in- 
formed of their conduct, recalled Combabus. 
That order did not aſtoniſh the young man, know- 
ing his juſtification was depoſited in the King's clo- 
ſer; ſo that he returned boldly, He was put into 
priſon immediately, and ſome time after the Kin 

ſent for him into his chamber, and accuſed him 
of adultery and perfidiouſneſs, in the preſence of 
thoſe who had ſeen the box given. Witneſſes were 
produced, who depoſed, that they had ſeen him 
enjoy the Queen. He made no anſwer till they 
were going to lead him to the place of execution : 
then be ſaid, © That he did not die for having de- 
filed the King's bed, but becauſe the King would 
not return the box he had put into his hands at his 
departure,” Whereupon the King commanded 
the box to be brought. They opened it, and the 
innocency of the accuſed appeared, and he told 


the reaſon that made him commit that violence 


upon himſelf. The King embraced him, and 
ſeemed much concerned at that diſaſter. He 
cauſed the acculers to be puniſhed, and loaded 
him with extraordinary favours. Bayle's Dit. 
vol. 2. article Combabus. 

2. Democritus looked upon all the occurrences 
of human life with laughter; and he was fo far 
carried with this ironical paſſion, that the citizens 
of Abdera took him to be mad. They ſent, there- 
fore, ambaſſadors to Hippocrates the phyſician, 
that he would exerciſe his {kill upon him. When 
Hippocrates was come, the people of Abdera came 
locking about him, ſome weeping, ſome entreat- 
ng of him that he would do his beſt. After ſome 
little repaſt, he went to ſee Democritus, the peo- 


ple following him, whom he found in his garden 
9, 17. 


1 


in the ſuburbs, all alone, ſitting upon a ſtone, un- 


der a palm- tree, without hoſe or ſhoes; with a book 


on his knees, cutting up ſeveral beaſts, and buſy 


at his ſtudy, The multitude ſtood gazing round 
about to ſee the congreſs: Hippocrates having ſa- 
luted him, demanded of him what he was doing ? 
He told him, That he was buſy in cutting up ſe- 
veral beaſts, to find out the cauſes of madneſs and 
melancholy.” Hippocrates commended his work, 
admiring his happineſs and leiſure. © And why,” 
quoth Democritus, “ have not you that leiſure?” 
«« Becauſe,” replied he, «© domeſtic affairs hinder, 
neceſſary to be done for ourſelves, neighbours, 
friends, expences, diſeaſes, frailties, and mortalities, 
which happen to wife, children, ſervants, and ſuch 
buſineſs which deprive us of our time.” At this 


ſpeech Democritus profuſely laughed (his friends 


and the people ſtanding by, weeping in the mean 
time, and lamenting his madneſs). Hippocrates 
aſked him the reaſon why he laughed? He told him, 
« Atthe vanities and fopperies of the time, to ſee 
men ſo empty of all virtuous actions, to hunt fo 
after gold, having no end of ambition ; to take 
ſuch infinite pains for a little glory, and to be fa- 
voured of men, and to make fuch deep mines in 
the earth for gold, and many times to find nothing, 
with loſs of their lives and fortunes. Some love 
dogs, others horſes : ſome deſire to be obeyed in 


many provinces, and yet themſelves will know no - 


obedience : ſome love their wives dearly at firſt, 
and afterwards forſake them and hate them; beget- 
ting children, with care and coſt for their educa- 
tion; yet when they grow to man's eſtate, leave 
them naked to the world's mercy. Do not theſe 
behaviours expreſs their intolerable folly? When 
they are poor and needy, they ſeek riches ; and 
when they have them, they do not enjoy them, but 
either hide them under ground, or elſe waſtefully 
ſpend them. There is no truth or juſtice found 
amongſt them ; for they daily plead one againſt 
another, and all thisfor riches, whereof, after death, 
there can be no poſſeſſion,” When Hippocrates 
heard theſe, and ſuch other words, ſo readily ut- 
tered without premeditation, to declare the world's 
vanity and ridiculous contrariety, and having fur- 
ther diſcourſed with him at large, he left him; 
and no ſooner was he come away, than the citizens 
cameall flocking abouthim, to know how he liked 
him? He told them 1n brief, that notwithſtanding 
thoſe {mall neglects of his attire, body, diet, &c. 
the world had not a wiſer, a more learned, a more 
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honeſt man; and they were much deceived to ſay 
that he was mad. Hippocr. Ep. de Maget. Burt. 
Mel. in Epiſt. to the Render, p. 23, 24, 25, Cc. 

7 E. Scaurus was, by ſtudied oration, accuſed 
publicly to the people, that he had received a 
great ſum of money from King Mithridates, and 
was hired therewith to betray the commonwealth. 
Scavrus pleaded for himſelf on this manner, * It 
is ſomewhat unequal, O ye citrzens of Rome, that 
I ſhould be compelled to render an account of 
my actions to ſuch perſons as I have had but little 
converſation with, Yet (though moſt of you have 
not been with me in my honours and employments) 
I ſhall be bold to aſk you this one queſtion. © Va- 
rius Sucronenſis ſaith that Emylius Scaurus is cor- 
rupted with the King's money to betray the Roman 
republic: Amylius Scaurus denies that he is any 
way guilty of ſuch a crime Which of us two will 
ye believe? The people, moved with this ſay- 
ing of his, with loud clamours forbad his accuſer 
to proceed any further in his action. Val. Max. 
*. g. k. 7. 5. . 

4. M. Nævius, a tribune of the people (or as 
ſome ſay, the two Petilii) accuſed Publius Scipio 
Africanus in the forum of the people and ſenate: 
he came into the forum with a great retinue, and, 
aſcending the pulpit, with a triumphal crown upon 
his head; This day,” ſaid he, O Romans, I 
forced proud Carthage to receive the law from 
you, and therefore it is meet that you ſhould ac- 
company me to the Capitol, there to make a ſup- 
plication for a continuance of your proſperity.” 
The event was agreeable to the gallantry of his 
words; for the whole ſenate, knights of Rome, and 
all the commonalty went along with him. It re- 
mained, that his accuſer ſhould either ſtand alone 
in the midſt of his confuſion, or join himſelf with 
the reft; which he did, and from an accuſer, be- 
came one of the honourers of Scipio. Val. Max. 
J. 3. c. 7. P. 84. Lon. Theat. p. 373. wp 

5. M. Marcellus had taken Syracuſe, and made 
Uſe of his victory with an uncommon moderation: 
but the Sicilians, unmindful hereof, and ſtirred up 
by his enemies, came to the ſenate to make com- 
plaint of him: he was then Conſul, and his col- 

league Valerius Lævinus happened not to be pre- 
Tent at that time in the ſenate. How eaſy was it 
for him to diſturb the buſineſs, and to ſend them 
away deluded? But he would have their complaint 


heard; and when his colleague was come, removed 


himſelf, and fat in a lower place. When they had 
made their accuſation, the ſenate commanded them 
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to withdraw, but he deſired they might be preſent 
alſo at his defence; which done, he departed the 
court, leaving every man his liberty to vote as he 
pleaſed. Here it was that his innocence and their 
impudence was manifeſt to all men, even to them. 


ſelves: ſo that of accuſers, they became ſuppliants, 


and requeſted him to become the patron of Sicily; 
which he undertook, and with that fidelity di. 
charged his truſt, that, forgetting all injuries, he 
did ſeveral good offices for them. Lip/. Monit, 
4 2. r. 11. Pp. 293. | 

6. The two Cælii were accuſed of parricide, in. 
aſmuch as Titus Cælius their father was found 
murdered in his bed; the two brethren lying in a 
bed in the ſame room, and there was no ſervant or 
freedman, who were under the ſufpicion of this 
murder, But they were both acquitted upon this 
account; full proof was made to the judges, that 
they were found both of them faſt aſleep, and the 
chamber- door ſtanding open. This ſleep of theirs 
was looked upon as the index of an innocent ſecu- 
rity; and it was adjudged, that nature could not 
permit a man to ſleep upon the wounds and blood 
of a newly-murdered father ; and, by this means, 
they were pronounced not guilty. Zuing. Theet, 
vol, 3. J. g. P. 766. 

7. M. Antonius the orator, as queſtor, was 
going into Aſia, and was got as far as Brundu— 
ſium, where, by letters, he underſtood that he was 
accuſed of inceſt before L. Caſſius the prætor, 
whoſe tribunal was, by reaſon of an over- ſeverity, 
called the Rock of the. Guilty. He might have 
eſcaped by the benefit of the Memmian law, that 
forbade any ſhould be accuſed that were abſent 
upon public affairs : but he immediately returned 


to the city, and hereby declaring an innocent con- 


abſolution, and 


fidence, he ſoon obtain a ſpeedy 
Val. Max. |. 3. 


a more honourable diſmiſſion. 
c. 7. P. 86. 

8. Such was the malice and falſehood of the 
Arians againſt Athanaſius, that they accuſed him 
of fornication, magic, the ſlaying of Arſenius, 
and cutting off his hand, the overthrowing of the 
holy table, breaking of the cup, and burning of 
the Scriptures: thus he was accuſed at the coun- 
cil-of Tyrus, where all things were carried with 

artiality, clamour, confuſion, and unrighteous 
dealing. Athanaſius going to the Emperor to com- 
plain hereof, it was depoſed in his abſence, that 
Arſenius ſet his hand to the inſtrument, whom 
they feigned he had murdered. At the council of 


Sardica, all theſe accuſations were found to * 
| mes 7 
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maſs of forged lies and calumnies, which the A- 


rians had not the confidence to appear to before 
thoſe uncorrupted Judges: ſo the innocency of 


Athanaſius was cleared, and he reſtored. Simon's 
Church _—_ J. 4. cent. 4. p. 486, 491. Soerat. 
J. Hi. J. 1. c. 20. P. 245. | 
ow * reign of 2 2 Elizabeth, Thomas 
Lovelace, by forged letters, ſought to have three 
of his couſin-germans brought into queſtion for 
their lives, about maters of high-treaſon: the 
malice and forgery of this wicked buſineſs being 
found out, the falſe accuſer had judgment, to be 
carried on horſeback about Weſtminſter-Hall, with 
his face to the horſe's tail, and a paper on his back, 
containing his offence; from thence to be carried in 


the ſame manner, and ſet on the pillory in the Pa- 


lace-yard, and there to have one of his ears cut off; 
alſo to be ſet on the pillory on a market-day at 
Cheapſide, with the like paper; after that, to be car- 
ried into Kent, and, at the next aſſize there, to be ſet 
on the pillory with the like ues and his other ear 
to he there cut off; alſo to ſtand in the pillory one 
market day at Canterbury, another at Rocheſter ; 
and, in all theſe places, his offence to be openly 
read: which ſentence was accordingly executed, 
Stowe's Annals, p. 719. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of perjured perſons, and how they have been puniſhed. 


N oath is the moſt ſolemn and ſacred ſecu- 
| rity that one man can poſſibly give to an- 
other; notwithſtanding which, there are a multi- 
tude of men who bear no more regard to what 
they have ſworn, than if they had been words 
which had never been ſaid. Nemeſis is in purſuit 
of all theſe ſons of falſehood and fraud ; and hav- 
ing once overtaken them, will, no doubt, inflict 
a vengeance upon them agreeable to their merit. 
1. In the year 1692, a Gentleman whoſe name 
was De Ferieres, dwelling at his houſe near Mante, 
a city, or great town, in the Iſle of France, in a 
frolick had cauſed a pig to be ſtolen from the 
Curate of the pariſh, and invited him to the eat- 
ing of it. The Curate, not knowing who had 
robbed him, gave information of the fact to the 
Judges, and made a heavy buſtle about it, accuſing 
all that he had the leaſt ſuſpicion of ; upon which 
the Gentleman, for fear the jeft ſhould go too 
far, confeſſed the theft, paid the Curate for his 


pig, and all was well again. Some years after, 
one of this Gentleman's ſons being condemned by 
the Judges of Mante for ſome other offence, and 
fined two thouſand livres, the Judges ſent to di- 
ſtrain upon the father's land; but he not only op- 
poſed the King's Officers, but took his ſon's part, 
and endeavoured to reverſe the judgment; which 
ſo provoked the Judges, that they ſet afoot again 
the petty-larceny of the pig; and proſecuting the 
Sieur de Ferieres as a thief condemned him to be 
hanged, and gave out a warrant for execution; 
and accordingly he was hanged, in the eighty ſe- 
cond year of his age, notwithſtanding all his ap- 


peals; and, as it is ſaid, contrary to the prohibi- 


tions obtained from the Council, of which no no- 
tice was taken, pretending the caſe was within the 
juriſdiction of the Provoſt. 

This affair being repreſented to the King, he 
ſent for no leſs than twelve judges to Verſailles, 
who, upon examination, were all carried priſoners 
to Paris; and the King referred the cauſe to the 
Court of Requeſts de I'Hoſtel, to be there judged, 
without appeal; and other complaints from the 
Nobility and Gentry about Mante coming againſt 
the ſaid Judges, and their conduct appearing fo 
criminal, that, ſays my author, (who printed this 
fad relation while the Judges were in cuſtody) 
there is no queſtion but they will be made exam- 
ples. Monthly Mercury, June, 1696. 

2. Uladiſlaus, King of Poland and Hungary, 
had fortunately fought againſt the Turks at the 


mountain Hæmus, and taken Carambey, the Ge- 


neral of their army: by means of this victory he 


occaſioned Amurath, the Turkiſh King, to ſue 


to him for peace: the terms of it were both ho- 


nourable and every way advantageous: it was 
mutually ſworn to by the King upon the holy 


Evangeliſts; and Amurath, by his Ambaſſadors, 
upon the Turkiſh Alcoran. This known to the 
Pope, and other Chriſtian Princes, they ſpoke 
of it as unſeaſonable, unprofitable, and diſhonour- 


ble: whereupon the Cardinal Julian was ſent by 
the Pope, as his Legate, to break the peace, and 


to abſolve the King from his oath. The young 
King, therefore, at their inſtance, broke the league, 


and undertook the war with greater preparations 


and vigour than ever: he advanced with his army 
to Varna, a city upon the Pontick ſhore, doipg all 
the miſchief he was able to the enemy's country ; 
which ſo ſoon as the Turks had knowledge of, 
they returned out of Cilicia, and entered battle 
with the Chriſtians : where at firſt the Turks were 


made 
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made to retire by the King and Huniades with his throat, as accordingly he did. Camer. her, 
ſubc. cent. 2. c. 78. p. 308. Knowle's Turk. Hi. 


great ſlaughter, and almoſt to fly. Amurath ſeeing 
all brought into extreme danger, beholding the 

icture of the crucifix in the diſplayed enſigns of 
the voluntary Chriſtians, plucked the writing out 
of his boſom, wherein the late. league was com- 
prized, and holding it up in his hand, with his 
eyes caſt up to heaven, ſaid, ** Behold, thou cru- 
cified Chriſt, this is the league thy Chriſtians, in 
thy name, made with me, which they have, with- 
out caufe, violated: now if thou be God, as they 
ſay thou art, revenge the wrong now done unto 
thy name and me, and ſhew thy power upon thy 
perjured people, who in their deeds deny thee their 
God.” It was not long ere the battle turned; 
Uladiſlaus was ſlain, his head cut off by Ferizes, 
an old Janizary, and faſtened to the end of a lance: 


proclamation was made, that it was the head of 


the Chriſtian King, by which the reſt were fo 
daunted that they fled. The Legate allo who ex- 
horted to this war was ſlain, and his dead corpſe 
inſulted with the outrage of the Infidels, for that, 
being a Prieſt, he had, contrary to the law of na- 
tions, adviſed and perſuaded to break the peace. 
This battle was fought anno 1444. Knowle's Turk. 
Hiſt. p. 299. Din. mem. I. 3. p. 166, 167. Jov. 
Elog. l. 2. p. 100. Beard's Theat. l. 1. c. 27. 
P. 169, 170. 5 6 


3. Ibraim Baſſa, Grand Vizier, the minion and 


darling favourite of Solyman the Magnificent, 
upon a time in familiar conference with his lord 
and maſter, beſought him that he would not perſiſt 
to accumulate ſo many honours upon him; leſt 
flouriſhing and being improved to an unbecoming 
height, his majeſty ere long ſhould think it fit to 
tumble him headlong from that high pinnacle of 
honour whereunto he had raiſed him, by putting 
him to death. Solyman then aſſured him with an 
oath, “ That ſo long as he lived he ſhould never 
be put to death by his order.” Afterwards this 
fortunate Ibraim grew into diſlike with his maſter: 
and Solyman having propoſed his death, was yet 
ſomewhat troubled about the oath that he had be- 
fore made him : when one of the Prieſts told him, 


„That when a man is aſleep he cannot be ſaid to 
live, ſeeing that life is a continual vigil and watch: 


that therefore opportunity ſhould be fought to find 
the Baſſa aſleep, and then he might be conveniently 
ſent out of the world without breach of the Prince's 
oath.” Solyman approved of this baſe and frau- 
dulent device, and one of them, when the Vizier 


was ſleeping, ſent an Eunuch with a razor to cut 


N ö 


4. Ludovicus, the ſon of Boſo, King of Bur. 


municated him; and depriving 


P. 65% 


gundy, came into Italy againſt the Emperor Be. 
rengarius the Second, where he was by him over. 
come in battle and taken: but as a ſingular in. 
ſtance of humanity in Berengarivs, he was by hin 
ſet free, having firſt received his oath, „ Thar 
during his life he ſhould" no more return into 
Italy.” But the ungrateful Prince, unmindful 
both of his own oath, and the other's benefits, not 
long after enters Italy a ſecond time with mighty 
forces, and about Verona was again made pri- 
ſoner, and had his eyes put out by the victor as x 
puniſhment for his ingratitude and breach of faith, 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 2.1. 4. p. 341. Fulg. J. 9. c. 6, 
P. 1230. K. 

5. Anno 1070, or thereabouts, ſo great a feud 
aroſe betwixt the Emperor Henry the Fourth and 
Pope Gregory the Seventh, that the Pope excom- 
him of his Impe- 
rial dignity, cauſed that Rodulphus, Duke of 
Suevia, ſhould be (as he was) by ſome of the Ger- 
man Princes ſubſtituted in his ſtead: there was, 
therefore, a great battle betwixt them at the river 
Elleſter, where the Emperor Henry had the vic- 
tory. Rodulphus, by a terrible blow, had his 
right arm ſtruck from his body, at which he cried 
out, * Behold that right hand of mine which! 
gave to Lord Henry, in confirmation of the fide- 
lity I had ſworn to him; which oath notwithſtand- 
ing, contrary to all juſtice and equity, I have vio- 
lated, and am now thus juſtly puniſhed,” Zu. 
Theat. vol. 2. I. 7. p. 522. 

6. Ptolomæus, one of the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander the Great, having driven out Antigonus, 
had ſeized upon Macedonia, made peace with An- 
tiochus, and league with Pyrrhus: ſo that now 
he was ſecure on all hands, except his own filter, 
and the children ſhe had. - Her name was Arli- 
noe, ſhe had been the wife of Lyſimachus, King 
of Macedon ; he therefore bent his mind and uſcd 
all his arts to take her, together with her children: 
but finding her cautious, adviſed, and fearing all 
things, he made uſe of the ſtrongeſt engine with 
the weaker ſex, which is love: ſhe was his filter, 
but that was nothing in the Eaſt, where ſuch fe- 
lation is rather an incentive than otherwiſe. He, 
therefore, ſent his Ambaſſadors with preſents and 
letters: he offered her the ſociety of the kingdom 
and the inheritance of it to her children: _ po 
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feſſed, 4 That he had employed his arms upon it 
for no other end, than that he might leave it to 
them the truth of this he was ready to depoſe upon 
oath, whenever ſhe pleaſed to appoint, at the ho- 
1; altars and temples ſhe ſhould make choice of.“ 
In ſhort; Arſinoe was perſuaded;; ſhe tent the moſt 
faichful of her friends to teceive the Kin g's oath, 
which he immediately gave them in an ancient 
. temple, touching the altar and images of the gods: 
curling himſelf with horrid execrations if he did 
not ſincerely deſire the marriage of his ſiſter; it 
he did not make her Queen, and her children his 
heirs, and no other. Arſinoe, now full of hopes, 
came to an interview and conference wich him; 
who in his countenance and eyes carried nothing 
but love: he married her, ſet the diadem upon 
her head inſight of the people and ſoldiery, and 
called her Queen. Arſinoe, overjoyed, went be- 
fore to Caſſandrea; a well fortified city, where her 
treaſures and her children were (this was the only 
thing he ſought) : ſhe brought her huſband to re- 
ceive and feaſt him there; the ways, temples, and 
houſes were adorned; ſacrifices offered; her ſons, 
Lyſimachus of ſixteen, and Philip of. thirteen 
years old, were commanded to go to meet their 
uncle, whom he greedily embraced: without the 
gates, and brought along with him. Being entered 
the gate and caſtle, he laid aſide his maſk, and 
reſumed his e6wn countenance and affections: 
having brought in his ſoldiers, he immediately 
commanded the royal youths to be ſlain, and that 
in the lap of their mother whither they had fled: 
ſhe (the more miſerable in this, that ſhe might not 
die with them), having in vain interpoſed herſelf 


betwixt them and the ſwords of their executioners,. 


was driven -into exile, with the allowance only of 
two maids to attend her there. But Ptolemy did 
not long tfiumph in his victory; for the Gauls in- 
vaded Macedonia, overcame and took him, cut off 
his head, and fixing it at the end a ſpear, car- 
ried it about to ſtrike terror into others. Lip/. 
Mpnit. J. 2. c. 5. Pp. 208, 209. Fulg. J. 9. c. 6. 
2.1216. Beard's Theat. I. 1. c. 27. p. 169. 

7. Ia the reign of Queen Elizabeth there was, 
n the city of London, one Ann Averies, a widow, 
who forfwore herſelf for a little money that ſhe 
ſhould have paid for fix pounds of flax, at a ſhop 
in Wood-Street : upon which ſhe was ſuddenly ſur- 
ptiſed with the juſtice of God, and fell down im- 
mediately fpeechleſs, caſting up at her mouth 
vhat nature had ordained to paſs another way, and 
n wy agony died. Beard, Thea. l. 1, c. 28. p. 178. 
0. 17. g | 


8. Melech Bahamen, a King that commanded 
many hills and dales in Gelack and Taurus, was 
looked upon by the covetous and ambitious eye 
of Shaw Abbas, King of Perſia: he ſent therefore 
Methicueuli Beg with an army of Cooſelbaſhawecs 
to perfect his deſigns upon him; commanding his 
G-neral not to return thence without victory. 
Bahaman having intelligence hereof, after he had, 
like an experienced ſoldier, performed all other 
things requiſite, put himſelf, his Queen, two ſons, 
and ten thouſand able men, in a large and impreg- 
nable caſtle, victualled for many years, not fear- 
ing any thing the Perſian could attempt againſt 
him. Methicucuh, having viewed this inacceſſi- 
ble fortreſs, and finding force not valuable, turns 
politician, and ſummonſes them to a parley ; which 
granted, he, with proteſtations of truce and friend- 
ſhip, entreated the King to deſcend and taſte a 
banquet ; ſwearing by Mortis Alli, the head of 
Shaw. Abbas, by. Paradiſe, by eight tranſparent 
orbs, he ſhould;have royal quarter, and come and 
go as pleaſed him. By theſe atteſtations, and rich 
preſents, he ſo allured the peaceful King, who was 
unuſed to deceit, that at laſt he drew him, and his 
two ſons, to his treacherous banquet, whereat, up- 
on a ſign given, three Cooſelbaſhawees ſtanding by, 
at one inſtant, with their ſlicing ſcimitars, whipt off 
their heads. Before this villainy was ſpread abroad, 
by virtue of their ſeals, he cauſed the men above 
to deſcen? and yield up the caſtle to him; ſome 
receiving mercy, others deſtruction. By this de- 
teſted policy, he yoked in ſlavery this once thought 
invincible nation, Herb. Trap. J. 2. p. 190. 

9. Stigand thruſt himſelf into the Archbiſhop- 
rick of Canterbury, and with it held Wincheſter: 
he raiſed the Kentiſh men againſt William the Con- 
queror, who thereupon bearing a grudge againſt 
him, underhand procured Legates trom Rome to 
deprive him; and be was likewiſe clapt up in the 
caſtle of Wincheſter, and hardly uſed, even well- 
near famiſhed; which uſage was to make him 
confeſs where his treafure lay. But he proteſted 
with oaths that he had no money; yet, after his 
death, a little key was found about his neck, the 
lock whereof being carefully ſought out, ſhewed 
a note or direction of infinite trealure, hid under 
ground in divers places. He died in the year 
1069. Biſhop Godwin, p. 73. 

10. Elfrid, a nobleman, intending to put out 
the cyes of King Athelſtan, his treaſon being 
known, hewwas apprehended, and ſent to Rome, 


where, at the altar of St. Peter, and before Pope 
5 F : John 
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John the Tenth, he abjured the fact; and there- 
upon immediately fell down'to the earth, ſo that 
his ſervants bore him to the Engliſh ſchool, 
where, within three days, after he died; the Pope 


- denying him Chriſtian burial, till he knew King 


Ethelſtan's pleaſure. Speed's Hift. p. 380. Chetw. 
Hiſt. Collect. cent. 7. p. 19898. | 
11. From Baſham in Suſſex, Earl Harold; for 
his pleaſure, putting to ſea in a ſmall boat, was 
driven upon the coaſt of Normandy, where, by 
Duke William, he was detained till he had ſworn 
to make him King of England after Edward the 


Confeſſor's death. He afterwards, without any 


regard to his oath, placed himſelf on the throne. 
Duke William thereupon arrived at Penſey, and 
with his ſword revenged the perjury of Harold, at 
Battel, in the ſame county; and with ſuch ſeverity, 
that there fell that day, King Harold himſelf, with 
ſixty-ſeven thouſand, nine hundred, ſeventy- four 
Engliſhmen ; the Conqueror thereby putting him- 
ſelf into full poſſeſſion, Speed's Map. p. 9. 

12. Ludovicus, King of Burgundy, made war 
upon the Emperor; and being taken priſoner by 
him, the Emperor gave him his liberty, having 
firſt made him ſwear, that he ſhould never more 
make war upon him. Ludovicus was no ſooner 
ree in his perſon, but, as if he had been free of 
his oath too, he came upon the Emperor with 


greater preparations, and a ſtronger army than 


before. But he was overcome the ſecond time, and 
Toft all; his eyes alſo were plucked out, and upon 
his forchead, from ear to car, were theſe words 
imprinted with a hot iron: This man was ſaved 
by clemency, and loſt by perjury.” Radau. Orat. 
Ext. pars 2. c. 10. p. 200. | 

13: In the reign of the Emperor Ludovicus, 


the ſon of Arnulphus, Adelbert, Palatine of the 


Oriental France, was accuſed of having flain the 
Emperor's ſon, and was thereupon cloſely be- 
fieged by the Emperor in the caſtle of Aldenburg, 
near Padeberg ; but the caſtle was ſo well fortified 
both by art and nature, that the Emperor deſpaired 


of forcing it, or prevailing with the defenders of 
it to ſurrender themſelves. Hatto, the Biſhop of 


entz, goes to Adelbert, (who was his near kinſ- 
man, and therefore the more liable to be over- 
reached by his fraud) and invites him to treat with 
the Emperor; and that, if things ſhould not prove 
to his own mind, he ſwore to him, that he would 
fee him ſafe returned into his caltte of ſtrength. 
Adelbert accepts of the motion, and the Bi- 
ſhop and he went out of the gates ; when the Bi- 


ſhop looking upon the ſun, told him, the jour. 
ney was long, and it was an early hour of the 
day, and therefore he thought it beſt to return to 
the caſtle, and refreſh themſelves with a breakfaſt, 
that they might afterwards' travel the better. A. 
delbert, ſuſpecting no evil, with-great courteſy 
invites him back with him; they returned, and 
after break ffaſt again they ſet forward. As ſoon 
as Adelbert came in preſence of the Emperor, he 
was there yielded up into the power of his enemy, 
and condemned to death. Upon which, (with as 
great boldneſs as truth) he accuſed Hatto of his 
treachery and perjury; who replied, © that he had 
erer his oath, in returning with him to 

reakfaſt in his caſtle.” Adelbert, by the Em- 
peror's command, was executed; and ſoon after 
the noble family of the Palatines of the Oriental 
France was extinct; and ſo the caſtle, together 
with all his other territories, fell into the hands of 


the Emperor. Camer. Oper. Sub ciſ. cent. 2. c. 7). 


2. 303. | k - 8 N N 
14. Paches, the Athenian General, called out 


Hippias, Captain of the Arcadians, and Governor 


of the town of Notium, to a treaty, upon this 
ſworn condition,“ That, in caſe they ſhould not 
agree amongſt themſelves, he would ſet him in 
in ſafety within the town. When Hippias was 
come forth to him, he ſet a guard upon him; ahd 
forthwith leading his army againſt the town, he 
aſſaulted and took it, and put all the Arcadians 
and Barbarians he found there to the ſword. This 
done, he took Hippias along with him to the 
city, where he gave him his liberty, as he ſaid, ac- 
cording to their agreement; but ſoon after cauſing 
him again to be apprehended, he appointed him 
to be put to death. Camer. Oper. Subci/. cent. 2. 
c. 7. OB Hooters nd 5 

15. The Zqui having made a league with the 
Romans, and ſworn to the ſame, afterwards re- 
volted, choſe a General of their own, and ſpoiled 
the fields and territories belonging to Rome. Am- 
baſſadors were thereupon ſent to complain of tb 
wrong, and to demand ſatisfaction. But the Gene- 
ral ſo little eſteemed them, that he bad them de- 
liver their meſſage to an oak that grew thereby. 
Accordingly, one of the Ambaſſadors turning te 
the oak, ſaid, * Thou hallowed oak, and what- 
ſoever elſe belongs to the gods in this place, hear, 
and bear witneſs to this perfidiouſneſs, and favour 
our juſt. complaints, that, by the aſſiſtance of the 
gods, we may be revenged for this perury- of 
returning, the Romans gathered an 1 


having in battle overcome the Aqui, they utterly 
deftroyed that perjured nation. Liv. Hiſt. Clark. 


Mir. c. 95. P. 429. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Inconſtancy of ſome Men in their Nature and 
__ Diſpoſition. 


IN the country of the Troglodytæ, they ſay there 
is a lake, the taſte of whoſe waters is bitter and 
{alt thrice a day; then it returns to {weet again, and 
in the ſame manner it is with it in the night alſo: 
whereupon it hath gained the name of the mad 
river. Some men are no leſs unequal and incon- 
ſtant in their manners, than theſe waters are in 
their taſte; now courteous, and then rough; now 
prodigal, and trait ſordid; one while extremely 
kind, and ere long vehemently hating, where they 
paſſionately loved before. 

1. Mena was the freed- man of Sextus Pompeius, 
and in the war betwixt him and Octavianus Cæſar, 
he revolted from his maſter with ſixty ſhips in his 
company, of all which Cæſar made him the Admi- 
ral: not long after Cæſar having loſt moſt of his 
navy by ſhipwreck, Mena returned to Pompeius 
bis forſaken Lord, carrying along with him fix 
ſhips, and was received by him with great huma- 
nity, Here endeavouring torepair his formerly loſt 
honour, he burnt divers of Cæſar's ſhips: and yet 
aſter all this, when he found himſelf circumvented 
and overcome by Agrippa in a naval fight, he 
again went over to Cæſar's ſide with fix gallies: 
this runnagate the third time was received by 


him without employment under him. Oreſti. Biſt. 
l. ö. c. 18. p. 266. 

2. As long as Marius the younger managed the 
Var with proſperity and ſucceſs, he was then call- 
ed by the people of Rome, the ſon of Mars; but 
no ſooner did fortune begin to frown upon him, but 
they altered their ſtyle, and called him the ſon of 
Venus : and ſuch was the levity and vanity of the 
inconſtant multitude, they brake down the ſtatues 
made for him in every ſtreet. Sabellic. Exemp. 
. b. c. 3. p. 324. Plin. I. 34. c. 6. p. 492, 

J. Pope Innocent, while as yet he was a private 
man, uſed more than all others to cry out of the 
Papes, that they did not employ the uttermoſt of 
mer endeavours to root out that ſchiſm, under 
which the church of Rome had ſo long labaured ; 


Cæſar, who indeed indulged him his life, but left 
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and that they did not oppoſe with all their might, 
the enemies of the Chriſtian faith. But when this 
man had himſelf attained ro the Popedom, he was 
ſo altered in his opinion and manners, that divers 
perſons are ſuppoſed to be perſecuted by him with 
great violence, upon no other account than that 
they earneſtly exhorted him to the performance of 
thoſe things, the want of which he had fo blamed 


in his predeceſſors. Sabell. Ex. l. 8. c. 8. p. 461. 


4. The Athenians had given divine honours to 
Demetrius Phalaræus, in a baſe manner had flat- 


tered him during his victories, and had ſet up two: 


hundred ſtatues in his honour; but when they 


heard of his overthrow by Prolomy King of Egypt, 


and that he was coming to them for ſuccour, they 
ſent ſome to meet him, to let him-know, he ſhould 
not come near them, for they had made a decree 


that no King ſhould come into Athens. ' hey. 


ſubverted and took down all thoſe ſtatues which 
they had before erected, and that alſo while Deme- 
trius was living, and before either ruſt or duſt had 
any way disfigured them, to the number of three 


hundred and ſixty ſtatutes. ſaith Pliny, and broke 
them before the year was out. Clark. Mir, c. 72. 


p. 314. Plin. 1. 34. c. 6. p. 492. 


5. Caius Caligula was ſo inconſtant, and diffi- 
cult in the management of affairs, that no man 


knew what was fit for him to ſay or do in his pre- 
ſence: ſometimes he delighted in a numerous and 


full attendance, and ſoon after he was in love with 
ſolitude: he would often be angry when nothing 


was begged of him: and at other times, when any 
thing was aſked, he wovld haſte away with all the 


ſpeed imaginable, to the performance of this or 


that, and when he came upon the place, do little 
or nothing in it: he was prodigalin the expending, 
and ſordid in the procurement of money: he was 


now pleaſed with flatterers, and ſuch as ſpake freely 


in his preſence, and immediately incenſed againſt 
both: he diſmiſſed many villanous perſons without 


any puniſhment; and cauſed many excellent per- 


ſons to be killed by his command: and he-+fres 


quently treated his beſt friends with ſeverity; and 
in an injurious manner. Aipbil. in Caligutd,'p.g5.. 


6. Alcibiades varied his manners according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe he converſed with; he paſſed 
through more mutations, than the cameleon doth 
colours. In Sparta he was very frequent in exer- 
ciſes, fed ſparingly, went frugally, was auſtere, 
and kept himſelf to their black - broth,” no way 


'diff-ring from the natural Spartans. In Ionia he 


was voluptuous, merry and flothful : in Thrace be 
Ye gave 
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gave himſelf to riding and drinking of wine; and 
when he was with Tiſſaphernes, he ſtrove to exceed 
the very Perſians themſelves in all ſorts of pomp 
and luxury. Plat. in Alcibiad. p. 203. Sabell. 
Ex. J. 8. c. 8. p. 462. 22 

7. Bray is a village well known in Berkſhire, 
the vivacious vicar hereof, living under King 
Henry the Eighth, King Edward the Sixth, Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, was firſt a Papiſt, 
then a Proteſtant, then a Papiſt, and then a Pro- 
teſtant again; this Vicar being taxed by one for 
being a turn-coat, and an inconſtant changeling ; 
<<c Not id,” ſaid he, “ for I have always kept my 
principle, which is to live and die the Vicar of 
Bray.” Fuller's Wortbies, p. 80. Berkſhire. 

8. Marcus Antonius de Dominis, Archbiſhop 
of Spalato, ſeeming to loath the Roman ſuperſti- 
tion, came for refuge into England, Anno'1616 : 
and having here both by preaching and writing, 
laboured to overthrow the church of Rome, upon 
I kpow not what project he declared himſelf to be 
of another mind Anno 1622, and returned again to 
Rome, where he wrote as reproachfully of the 
church of England ; but the infaruated man was, 
not long after, impriſoned in the Caſtle of Angelo, 
and his dead body burnt to aſhes, Heyl. Co/m. 


P. $53 | 


9. Socrates, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſaith of 
Ecebolius, that he was under Conſtantine a Chriſ- 
tian; under Julian a Pagan; and a Chriſtian again 
under Jovinian : ſo wavering and inconſtant a turn- 
coat was Ecebolius,” faith he,“ from the begin- 
ning to his end.“ Heyl. Coſm. p. 553. Socrat. 
Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. 3. c. 11. p. 304. | 

10. Lydington was a man of the greateſt 
underftanding in the Scottiſh affairs, and a perſon 
of an excellent wit, but withal ſo variable and in- 
conſtant, that George Buchanan uſed to give him 
the ſirname of Cameleon. Baker. Chron. p. 514. 

11. There was a Matron in Epheſus of ſo noted 
a chaſtity, that the women of the neighbouring 
parts flocked thither on purpoſe to behold her. 
She, when ſhe buried her huſband, was not content 
with the common uſages, to follow the hearſe with 
diſheyelled hair, or in. the ſight of the aſſiſtants to 
beat upon her bare breaſt; but ſhe alſo followed 
the deceaſed into the very monument, and having 
ſeen it laid there in its peculiar apartment, (after 


the Greek manner)-ſhe remained there to keep the 


body, and to lament it for whole nights and days 


together. Her parents nor Kindred could prevail 


and it was the fifth day ſince ſhe had taſted an 


to get her away; and the magiſtrates themſc1y, 
having attempted it in vain were departed, aj 
men bewailed a woman of ſo ſingular an example, 
food. The faithful maid ſat by her mournful tif. 
treſs, and when her own tears were ſpent, lent her 
others, repairing alſo the light in the monument, 
as often as it required it. She was therefore the 
only diſcourſe of the city, and it was confeſſed by 
all men, that that was the only true and moſt illuſ. 
trious example of conjugal chaſtity and love. In the 
mean time, the Governor of the Province had com. 
manded that certain thieves ſhould be crucifed 
near to that very dormitory, where the matron la. 
mented her lately-departed huſband. The next 
night therefore the ſoldier that was ſet to guard the 
croſſes, leſt any ſhould ſteal the bodies thence, and 
bury them, perceiving a clear light amongſt the 
monuments, and hearing the ſighs of ſome mourner, 
in a curioſity that is incident to human nature, he 
was deſirous to know who was there, and what they 
did. He thereupon deſcends into the monument, 
where, beholding a moſt beautiful woman, at firſt 
he ſtood immoveable : ſoon after, eſpying thedead 
body that lay there, conſidering” her tears, and 
thoſe injuries ſhe had done to her face with her 
nails, judging of the matter as it was, that the wo- 
man was ſuch as was not able to bear the death of 
her huſband ; he went and brought his ſupper into 


the monument, and began to exhort the mourner, 


that ſhe would not perſiſt in a vain grief, or dil- 
tend her heart with unprofitable ſighs : he repre- 
ſented that the ſame fate waited upon all: that all 
rauſt come at laſt to that long home: and ſpake 
ſuch other things, as ſerve to appeaſe ſuch hearts 
as are exaſperated with grief. But ſhe, wounded 
beyond all conſolation, rent her breaſts with 
greater vehemence, and pulling off her hat, 
ſhe. laid it upon the breaſt of her deceaſed huſband, 
that lay defer her. Notwithſtanding all which, 
the ſoldier left not the place, but with the {ame ex- 
hortation, attempted to bring the woman to tale 
of ſome food. At laſt the maid (corrupted ts 
likely by the ardour of the wine) reached out ber 
conquered hand, to receive the humanity of hin 
that invited her: and having refreſhed herſelf wit 

meat and drink, the began to attempt upon tie Wi 
obſtinacy of her miſtreſs; What good,” {aid ht, 
te is this like to procure you or the deceaſed, if od 


ſhall periſh by famine, if you ſhall bury You 


ſelf alive, if you ſhall render up your fr 
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demned breath, before ſuch time as the fates do 
require 1t ? 


Think you the ghoſts, or aſhes of the dead, 
Regard what tears their ſad ſurvivors ſhed ? 


Can you reſtore him to life again, in deſpite of 
all the deſtinies that oppoſe it ; or will you rather, 
deferting a feminine error, enjoy the comforts of life 
as long as you may be permitted? That very body 
that lies extended before you ought to put you in 
mind, that you ſhould endeavour to live. No man 
is unwilling to hear, when he is intreated to live.“ 
By theſe perſuaſions the woman, dry with ſeveral 
days abſtinence, ſuffered her obſtinacy tobe prevail- 
ed upon, and filled herſelf with meat as greedily as 
her maid had before done. But you know what it 
is that for the moſt part is wont to tempt human 
ſatiety ; with the ſame blandiſhments wherewith the 
ſoldier had prevailed with the matron to live, with 
the ſame he attempts her chaſtity alſo. The young 
man ſeemed to this chaſte one, neither unhandſome 
nor uneloquent; and the maid too, ſeeking to get 
him into her favour, ſeconded his ſolicitations, ob- 
ſerving the fitneſs of the place, on account of its 
privacy, and of the time which muſt augment plea- 
ſure after ſuch a ſeries of mortification. To be 
ſhort, the victorious, ſoldier overcame ; and they 
lay together, not only that night, but the next, 
and a third after ; the entrance of the monument 
being cloſed, that it might be ſuppoſed that the 
molt chaſte woman had expired upon the corpſe 
of her dead huſband. But the ſoldier, delighted 
with the beauty of the woman, and alſo with the 
privacy, brought all kinds of proviſions every night 
to the monument : the parents therefore of one of 
the thieves lately crucified, perceiving how ſlightly 
the bodies were guarded, took down their ſon from 
the croſs, and committed him to the earth. The 
loldier in the morning perceiving that one of the 
croſſes were without its carcaſe, and fearing the 
puniſhment of his neglect, told the woman what 
had happened, and withal, that he would not wait 
the ſentence, but would puniſh his neglect with his 
own ſword; beſeeching her to afford him a place, 
and to make a fatal repoſitory for her friend as 
well as for her huſband. The woman (no leſs com- 
Paſſionate than chaſte) “ Certainly,“ ſaid ſhe, © the 
gods will not ſuffer, that at the ſame time I ſhould 

cold the funerals of two men, the deareſt unto 
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me of all others : I had rather part with the dead 
than ſlaughter the living:” and having ſaid this, 
ſhe commands the body of her dead huſband to 
be taken out of his coffin, cuts off his noſe to diſ- 
figure his face, and dclivers him to Be faſtened to 
the croſs that was empty. The ſoldier made uſe 
of the wit of the wiſe woman: and the next day it 
was the wonder of the people who had ſtolen the 
body, which way the dead thief was again got 
upon his croſs. Petron. Arb. in Satyr. p. 140, 141. 
12. Portius Latro was, an excellent orator : o 
whom Seneca ſays, „That he was too much in 
every thing, and conſtant-in nothing; for he neither 
knew how to leave his ſtudies, nor when he had, 
how to get to them again. When he once ſet him- 
ſelf to writing, he remained at it night and day; 
and followed it without any intermiſſion till ſuch 
time as he fainted : and on the other ſide, when he 
was riſen from it, he yielded up himſelf as intirely 
to paſtime, jeſting, and merriment. When he was 
ot into the mountains and woods, he contended 
with the beſt and hardicſt of all them that were 
born in thoſe places, for patience in labour and 
pains, and diligence in hunting; and fell into ſuch 
deſires of living in that manner, that he kad much 
ado to perſuade himſelf back to his former courſe 
of life. But being once returned, he gave u 
himſelf with ſuch eagerneſs to his ſtudies as if he 
had never departed from them This man after- 
wards fell into the ague, which was ſo tedious to 
him, that, not able to endure it, he laid violent 
hands upon himſelf, and died. Cæl. Red. Lea. 
Antiq. l. 11. c. 13. p. 499. Bruſen. Facetiar. J. 4. 
c. 7. P. 278. 


„C. HA P. XXXI. 
Of the Covetous and Greedy Di/pofition of ſome Men. 


HE. great and learned Hippocrates wiſhed a 
conſultation of all the Phyſicians in the 
world, that they might adviſe together upon the 
means how to cure covetouſneſs. It is now above 
two thouſand years ago ſince he had this deſire : 
after him a thouſand and a thouſand philoſophers 
have employed their endeavours to cure this inla- 
tiable dropſy. All of them have loſt their labour 
therein; the evil rather increaſes than declincs 
under the multitude of remedies, There have 
5 C | been 
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been a number in former ages ſick of it; and this 
wide hoſpital of the world is ſtill as full of ſuch 
Patients as ever it was. Car. Hol. Court, tom. 1. 
J. 2. P. 56. 


1. Herod the Aſcalonite, after his vaſt ex- 
DENCE, grew to ſuch a covetous humour, that 
having heard that Flircanus, his predeceſſor, had 
opened the monument of King David, and carried 
thence three thouſand talents of ſilver, he, taking 
along with him a party of his choice friends (leſt 
the deſign ſhould get wind), went in the night-time, 
opened and entered the ſame monument; and 
though he found nothing of filver, as Hircanus 
had before done, yet he found there much furni- 
ture, and ſeveral utenſils of gold, all which he 
cauſed to be carried away: which done he paſſed 
on to the more inward cells and repoſitories where 
the bodies of the two Kings, David and Solomon, 
lay embalmed: endeavouring to enter there, two 
of his courtiers were ſtruck dead; and, as it 1s 
conſtantly affirmed, he himſelf (frightened with 
the eruption of fire and flame from thoſe apart- 
ments) went his way. After this deed of his, it 
was obſerved, that his affairs ſucceeded not with 
their uſual proſperity ; and in his family there was 
a kind of continual civil war, which did not end 
without the blood of more perſons than one. Zo- 
nar, Ann. tom. 1. fol. 42. 

2. Marcus Craſſus, the Roman, at the beginning 
had not much more than three hundred talents left 
him : yet, by his covetous practices, he got ſuch a 
valt eſtate, that, when he was Conſul, he made 
a great ſacrifice to Hercules, and kept an open 
feaſt for all Rome upon a thouſand tables, and 
gave to every citizen corn to ſupport him three 
months: and yet before his Parthian expedition, be- 
ing defirous to know what all he had was worth, he 
found that it amounted to ſeven thouſand and one 
hundred talents. But even this would not content 

him: but thirſting after the Parthian gold, he led 
an army againſt them, by whom he was over- 
thrown; his head was chopped off by Surinas, the 
Parthian General, who alſo cauſed molten gold 
to be poured down his throat, upbraiding by that 
action his unquenchable avarice. Plut. in Vita 
Craſh, p. 543. Plin. l. 3. c. 10. p. 479. | 

3. Cardinal Angelot was ſo baſely. covetous, 
that by a private way he uſed to go into the ſtable, 
and ſtcal the oats from his own horſes. On a time 

the keeper of his horſes going into the ſtable in 
the daik, and finding him there, taking him for 
a thief, beat him ſoundly : he was alſo ſo hard to 


his ſervants, that his Chamberlain watching his 
opportunity ſlew him. Clark's Mir. c. 33. P. 113. 

4. Nitocris, Queen of Babylon, built her fe. 
pulchre over the moſt eminent gate in that city; 
and cauſed to be engraven upon her tomb, What 
King ſoever comes after me, and ſhall want 
money, let him open this ſepulchre and take 
thence ſo much as he pleaſes : but let him not 
open it unleſs he want, for he ſhall not find it for 
his advantage.” Darius long after finding this in. 
ſcription, broke open the ſepulchre; but inſtead 
of treaſure he only found this inſcription within: 
«« Unleſs thou wert a wicked man, and baſely co- 
vetous, thou wouldſt never have violated the dor- 
mitories of the dead.” Herod. J. 1. p. 77, 78. 

5. Arthur Bulkley the covetous Biſhop of Ban. 
gor in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, had 
ſacrilegiouſly ſold the five bells of his Cathedral, 
to be tranſported beyond the ſeas, and went down 
himſelf to ſee them ſhipped : they ſuddenly ſunk 
down with the veſſel in the haven, and the Biſho 
fell inſtantly blind, and ſo continued to the day of 
his death. Full. Worth, p. 84. Berkſhire. 

6. One reports this Paſquin of Bancroft, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for his covetouſneſs ; 


Here lies his Grace in cold clay clad, 
Who died for want of what he had. 


Full. Ch, Hiſt. l. 10. cent. 17. Pp. 57. 


7. Anno 712, Rodericus was the laſt King of 
the Goths : there was a palace in Toledo that was 
ſhut vp, and made faſt with ſtrong iron bars, 
the univerſal tradition concerning which was, 
That the opening of it ſhould be the deſtruction 
of Spain. Rodericus laughed at it, and ſuppoſing 
that treaſure was hid in it, cauſed it to be broke 
open: no treaſure was found; but there was a 
great cheſt, and in it a linen cloth, wherein was 
depicted ſeveral ſtrange faces, and uncouth habits 
in a military poſture: alſo there was an inſcription 
in Latin to this purpoſe, © That Spain ſhould be 
deſtroyed by ſuch a nation as that ;” and the pre- 
diction was in ſome ſort verified: for Count Juli- 
anus having his daughter raviſhed by the King, 1! 
revenge thereof called in the Moors from Airica, 
who flew the King and ruinated the country. L. 
Monit. l. 1. c. 5. P. 73, 74. | 
8. Perſes, the laſt King of Macedon, a litte 
before. he was taken, was deſerted by all his fol 
diers, ſaving only a few Cretans, whom he fe. 


tained with the hope of mighty promiſes ; having 
before- 


before-hand put into their hands ſome veſſels of 
gold, as a pledge of his juſt meaning: by means 
of theſe men he was brought into a ſafe place, 
where, promiſing to pay them in money, he took 
back his veſſels, and refuſed them any thing in 
liev of them ; whereupon, being delerted by the 
Cretans alſo, he fled into Samothracia without 
other company than his gold, and was taken by 
Emilius, and led in triumph through Rome; 
whereby he loſt both his kingdom and liberty, as 
his covetouſneſs deſerved. Fulg. l. 9. c. 4. p. 1191. 

9. Pope Benedict the Ninth was ſo very deſirous 
of gold, that he ſold the very Popedom itſelf to 
Gregory the Sixth for money: and 'tis very pro- 
bable that he would have ſold himſelf, his liberty, 
and life too, in caſe he could have found a pur- 
chaſer that would part vw*th good ſtore of coin. 
Val. Max. J. 7 c. 16. p. 206. 

10. In the ſiege of Caſſilinum, where Hannibal 
had reduced them within to a grievous famine, 
there was a ſoldier that had taken a mouſe and 
ſold it to another for two hundred pence, rather 
than he would eat it himſelf to aſſuage his cruel 
hunger: but the event was both to the buyer and 
{cller as each did deſerve ; for the ſeller was con- 
ſumed with famine, and ſo enjoyed not his money: 
the buyer, though he paid dear for his morſe}, yet 
ſaved his life by it. Val. Max. J. 7. c. 10 p. 296. 
11. Quintus Caſſius being in Spain, M. Silius 
and A. Culpurnius propoſed to ſlay him: as they 
went about it they were ſeized upon with their dag 
gers in their hands, and the whole matter was con- 
feſſed by them: but ſuch was the extreme covetoul- 
nels of Caſſius, that he let them both go, having 
agreed with one for fifty, and the other for ſixty 
thouſind ſeſterces. It is ſcarce to be doubted but 
that this man would willingly have fold his own 
throat to them in caſe he had had another. Fal. 
Max, I. g. c. 4. p. 256. 

12, Ptolomæus, King of Cyprus, by ſordid 
means had heaped up much treaſure, and ſaw that, 
for the ſake of his riches, he muſt periſh: he 
therefore embarked himſelf, together with all his 
treaſure; in a ſhip, and put to ſea, that he might 
bore the bottom of his veſſel, die as he himſelf 
pleaſed, and withal diſappoint the expectation of 
his enemies that gaped for the prey : bur alas! the 
 Covetous wretch could not find in his heart to fink 

{0 much gold and ſilver as he had with him, but 

returned back with thoſe treaſures which ſhould 


1 go reward of his death. Val. Max. I. . c. 4. 
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13. Veſpaſian the Emperor practiſed ſuch kind 
of traffick as even a private man would ſhame to 
do; taking vp commoclittes at a cheap, that he 
might vend them at a dearer rate, He ſpared not 
to fell honours to ſuch as ſued for them; or par- 
dons to ſuch as were accuſed, whether they proved 
guilty or guiltleſs. He made choice of the moſt 
rapacious officers he could any where fins out, 
advanced them to the higheſt places, that thereby 
being grown rich, he might condemn. their per- 
ſons, and confiſcate their eſtates. Theſe men he 
was commonly ſaid to uſe as ſpunges, becauſe he 
both moiſtened them when dtv, and ſqueezed them 
when wet. When ſome of his ſpecial friends for 
his honour intended to erect to him a ſumptuous 
ſtatue, worth a million of ſeſterces, Ves vero inquit 
mibi argentum date; © he deſired rather to receive 
from them the value thereof in ready coin,“ as be- 
ing leſs troubleſome to them, and more acceptable 
to him. Sueton. J. 10. c. 16. P. 313. Ha. Apel. 
J. 4 c. 5. 4+ P. 357. | 

14. C. Caligula was the ſucceſſor of Tiberius, 
as well in vice as the Empire: ſome with threats he 
forced to name him their heir; and if they re- 
covered, after the making of their wills, he diſ- 
patched them by poiſon; holding it ridiculous that 
they ſhould live long after their wills were made, 
For the biinging in of money, he ſet up ſtews, 
both of boys and women, in the Palace itſelf, and 
ſen: ſome through the itreets, to invite perſons 
thither, for the increaſing the Emperor's revenues: 
and having by this, and ſuch-like wretched means, 
amaſſed huge heaps of treaſure (to ſatiate his ap- 
petite, being inflamed with a longing defire of 
touching money), he would frequently walk upoa 
heaps of gold, and ſometimes, as the pieces 
lay ſpread abroad in a large room, he would roll 
himſelf over them ſtark naked. Moſt tranſcendent 
and exceſſive covetoulnels! which blinded ſo great 
a Prince, and caſt him into fuch an extremity of 
baſeneſs, as to become a public pander and” pot- 
ſoner, for the love of money. Surton. J. 4. c. 42. 
P. 190. Hak. Apol. 1.4. c. 5.Y 4. P. 337. 

15. Galba, being Proconſul in Spain under 
Nero, the Tarraconians ſent him for a preſent, a 
crown of gold, aftirming that ir weighed fifteen 
pounds: he received it, and cauſed it to be 
weighed, and found it to want three pounds, which 
he exacted from them (laying aſide all ſhame), 
as if it had been a true debt: and to ſhew he was 
no changeling, after his coming to the Empire, he 
gave with his own hands, to a certain Muſician 
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that pleaſed him, out of his own purſe, - twenty 
ſeſterces (about three ſhillings Engliſh money), 
and to his ſteward, at making up of his books of 
account, a reward from his table. Sueton. l. 7. 
c. 12. Pp. 277. Hak. Apol. l. 4. c. 5. 5. P. 355+ 
Fulg. Ex. I. g. c. 4. p. 1194. 

16. Lewis the Eleventh, in fear of his father, 
Charles the Seventh, abode in Burgundy, where he 
contracted a familiarity with one Conon, an herb- 
man: ſucceeding his father in the kingdom, Conon 
took his journey to Paris, to preſent the King with 
ſome turnips, which he had obſerved him to eat 
heartily of, when he ſometimes came from hunt- 
ing: in the way, hunger conſtrained him to eat 
them all up, fave only one-of an unuſual bigneſs, 
and this he preſented the King with. The King, 
delighted with the ſimplicity of the man, com- 
manded him a thouſand crowns, and the turnip, 
wrapt up in ilk, to be reſerved amongſt his trea- 
ſures: a covetous Courtier had obſerved this; and 
having already in his mind devoured a greater ſum, 
bought a very handſome horſe, and made a pre- 
ſent of him to the King, who cheerfully accepted 
the gift, and gave order that the turnip ſhould be 
brought him: when unwrapt, and that it was ſeen 
what it was, the Courtier complained he was de— 
luded: © No,” ſaid the King, „here is no delu- 
ſion; thou haſt that which coſt me a thouſand 
crowns, for a horſe that is ſcarcely to be valued 
at an hundred.” Zuin. Theat. vol. 2.1. 5. p. 408. 


CHAP, XXXII. 


Of the Tributes and Taxes ſeme Princes bave impoſed 
on their Subjecis. 


HAVE read of Henry the Second, King of 

England, that he never laid any tax or tribute 
on h.* ſubjects in all his reign; and yet, when he 
died, he left nine hundred thouſand pounds in his 
treaſury; a mighty and vaſt ſum, if we conſider 
the time wherein this was. There are ways, It 
ſeems, for Princes to be rich, without ſullying their 
conſciences with heavy and unheard of oppreſſions 
of their ſubjects. Some indeed of the following 
impoſts were but a moderate ſheering of the ſheep, 
but others were the flaying off ſkin and all, and 
the Princes tyrannically ſporting of themſclves 
with the bitter oppreſſion and woful miſeries of 
their overourthened people. Thus, 


7 


1. Johannes Baſilides, the great and cruel Duke 
of Muſcovy, commanded from his ſubjects a tri. 
bute of ſwear, in the midſt of winter, and another 
of nightingales in the midſt of another winter. 
Cauſ. Hol. Court, tom. 2. Max. 12. p. 399. 

2. Sylla raiſed out of the Leſſer Aſia alone 
twenty thouſand talents yearly; yet Brutus and 
Caſſius went further, forcing them to pay the tri- 
butt of ten years within the ſpace of two; and 
Antonius in one; by which computation they 
paid in one year two hundred thouſand talents, A 
mighty ſum! Appian. Bell. Civil. l. 5. pP. 104, 
Hak. Apol. I. 4. c. 5. P. 355+ 

3. There was heretofore amongſt the Grecians a 
tribute called Chryſargurum, by which every beg. 
gar, every whore, every divorced woman, every ſer- 
vant or freed-man, paid ſomething to the Treaſury: 
ſomething was exacted from every male for dung, 
for cattle, for dogs; both in city and country 
every man and woman paid a ſilver penny for their 
heads ; for every horſe, ox, and mule, as much 
as was demanded ; but for every aſs or dog fix 
halfpence: for which tribute, when there wat 
great lamentation in the city, ſeeing it was exacted 
without mercy, Anaſtaſius Dicorvs the Emperor 
aboliſhed it, and burnt the tables wherein the tri- 
bute was deſcribed, in the preſence of all the 
people. Petr. Greg. de Repub. l. g. c. 5. § 9. P. 54. 

4. Caius Manlius, the Conſul, by a new ex- 
ample, propoſed a law in his camp at Sutrium, by 
which, throughout all the tribes, all that were 
manumitted ſhould pay the twentieth part of 
what they were worth; and becauſe that, by this 
law, a great income and addition was to be made 
to their impoveriſhed treaſure, the fathers of the 
Senate were agreed it ſhould paſs. This law was 


| abrogated by Nero, in the beginning of his reign, 


that he might thereby be the more gracious with 
the people. Liv. I. 7. P. 126. Sueton. in Neron. 
c. 10. p. 237. a» 

5. Baſilius the Younger, Emperor of the Eaſt, 
ordained a tribute, wherein that which could not 
be paid by the poor, was to be exacted upon the 
rich: the tribute was called Allelenggyon. This 


kind of tribute was taken away by Romanus Ar- 


gyrus, the Emperor, arfd had been before that by 
Conſtantine, but death prevented him. Petr. Gg. 
de Repub. l. 3. c. 5. p. 55. . 

6. The Emperor Fl. Veſpaſianus laid an impo- 
fition upon urine : and being, by his ſon Titus, 
put in mind of the baſeneſs of it, he took a piece 


of money received upon that account, and reach 
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ing it to his ſon's noſe, demanded of him, cc he- 
ther he ſmelt any other ſavour from it, than from 
any other kind of money?” adding withal, Bonus 
gor lucri ex re qualibet : © The ſmell of gain is 
good and pleaſant, from whenceſoever it ariſeth.“ 
The like tribute upon urine was exacted by Fer- 
dinand, King of Naples, upon the citizens of 
Capua; by which he alſo got an infamous cha- 
rater. Hak. Apol. . 4. c. 5. P. 357. Petr. Greg. 
4e Repub. l. 3. c. 6. 

7. Caivs Caligula, the Roman Emperor, ex- 
ated new and unheard-of tributes. He gathered 
them at firſt by Publicans: but perceiving the gain 
on their ſide was much, he afterwards gathered 
them by Centurions, and pretorian Tribunes ; nor 
was there any ſort of men, nor any kind of thing 
but what was aſſeſſed at ſomething. For all manner 
of eatable things throughout the whole city, he had 
2 certain rate upon them; forall manner of lawſuits 
and judgments, whereſoever commenced or de- 
cided, he had the fortieth part of the ſum about 
which they contended ; and if any man was con- 
victed to have compounded or given away his right, 
he was ſure to be puniſhed : he had the eighth part 
out of the daily gains of porters : out of the get- 
tings of common proſtitutes he received as much 
as they earned by once laying with a man: it was 
alſo annexed to the chapter of the law, that not 
only trumpets, but all ſuch as kept ſuch houſes of 
baleneſs, ſhould be liable to this tribute: nay, that 
even wedded perſons ſhould pay for their uſe of 
marriage. Sueton. in Caligul. c. 40. p. 189. 

8. The Emperor Commodus upon his birth-day 
demanded of each of the Senator's wives, and from 
| each of their children two crowns, and this tribute 
he called his firſt-fruits ; and of all the Senators, 
that were in the reſt of the cities and provinces, he 
exacted five drachms a man: when, notwithſtanding 
all this, money ſtill failed, he feigned a neceſſity 
of his paſſing over into Africa to ſettle the affairs 
thereof, that ſo he might have an occaſion of col- 
king ſo much as might bear the charge of his ex- 
pences. Herodian. Lamprid. 

9. Haacius Comnenus, Emperor of the Eaſt, 
id anew and extraordinary way of taxing: and 
it was on this manner. Upon every ſtreet where- 
in there were thirty chimnies, or tunnels, he im- 
poſed one crown in gold, two in ſilver, one ſheep, 
lix ſtrikes of barley, fix meaſures of wine, ſix mea- 
lures of bran, and thirty hens ; upon one that had 
wenty, the eighth part of a crown in gold, a 


Tn in ſilver, half a lamb, four meaſures of 
„ 17. | 


barley, four meaſures of wine, and twenty hens ; 


upon a ſtreet that had ten, he fixed as his tribute, 
five pieces of ſilver, a young lamb, two meaſures 
of barley, and ten hens. Petr. Greg. de Repub. J. 3. 
c. 4. P. 51. 13. 

10. Margaretta, the Queen of Denmark and 
Norway, upon the overthrow of Albertus by the 
Swedes, being advanced to the kingdom, exhauſt- 
ed the Suernes and Goths by intolerable exactions 
and impoſts; ſne demanded a certain ſum of money 
for every tail of the greater cattle, a florin for every 
hearth or fire, and a mark of Stockholm value from 
every marriage: beſides divers other heavy taxes 
that were levied every week or month upon them. 
Petr. Greg. de Repub. Il. 3. c. 4. P. 52. 

11. „ Almoſt all the provinces of the Roman 
Empire,” ſaith Lipſius, “ paid yearly the fifth part 
of the profits of their paſture, and the tenth of their 
arable lands. Nor did Anthony and Cæſar forbear 
to exact the tributes of nine or ten years to be paid 
in one, When Julius Cæſar was ſlain, and arms 
were taken up for their liberty, every citizen was 
commanded to pay down the five and twentieth 
part of their goods. And more than this, all that 
were Senators paid for every tile of their houſe ſix 
aſſes: an immenſe contribution! above the reach of 
our ſenſes, as well as of our eſtates. But Octavi- 
anus Cæſar (probably with ſome reference to his 
name) exacted and received of all freed-men the 
eighth part of their eſtates. I omit what the Tri- 
umvirs, and other Tyrants have done, leſt I ſhould 
teach thoſe of our times by the recital of them. 
Lipſ. de Conſtantia, l. 2. c. 23. p. 210, 211. 

12. Alexander Severus, who was accounted 
amongſt the beſt of the Emperors, was yet ſevere 
this way; for he impoſed a tribute upon all taylors, 
boat-men, or barge-men, apple-women and citron- 
ſellers, ſkinners and leather-ſellers, wain-wrights, 
filver-ſmiths, and gold-ſmiths, and other arts and 
handicrafts, for the adorning of thoſe baths which 
he had founded. © And,” faith Herodian, de- 
ceaſing in the eighteenth year of his reign, he left 
to his children and ſucceſſors ſuch a fum of money 
as none before him had done; and ſogreat an army 
as no force could be able to reſiſt. Alex. ab. Aex- 
andr. I. 4. c. 10. Herod, I. 3. 75 $M 

13. The Tribute called Cunigoſteura and Fa- 
nolehe, was by the inſtitution of Charles the Great: 
every meaſure of bread- corn paid yearly five-pence; 
every man, who by reafon of ſickneſs or age de- 
fired an exemption from the war, was. fined the 
ſame fum : nor were the churches or churchmen 
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themſelves freed of contribution in this kind. This 
Prince had with him an account of all farms, 
ſtipends, fields, meadows, vineyards, villages, the 
annual rents and value of all theſe, with the tri- 
butes impoſed upon them: as alſo a ſtated account 
of great and ſmall cattle, and number of ſervants: 
not only ſo, but he had the very houſehold ſtuff of 


all prefects, preſidents, prelates, monks, and nuns, 


written down and regiſtered. Zuin. Theatr. vol. 3. 
J. 6. p. 812. 

14. King Athelſtan impoſed, as a tribute on 
the Prince of North Wales, to pay three hundred 
Wolves yearly, which continued three years: and 
in the fourth there was not one Wolf to be found, 
whereby the province was cleared of the infinite 
trouble and danger the great abundance of them 
had formerly occaſioned. Bak. Chron. p. 16. 

15. Ludovicus Sfortia ſent F. Marcheſius to the 
Genoeſe to demand of them a mighty tribute. The 
Genoeſe received the Ambaſſador with all manner 
of civility : they led him into a garden, and there 
| ſthewed him the herb Baſil (it is the emblem of an 
afflicted commonwealth). They deſired him to take 
ſome of that weak herb and ſmell to it: he did fo, 
and told them that it ſmelt very ſweet : they then 
wiſhed him that he would preſs and rub it betwixt 
his fingers, and ſo ſmell to it: he did fo, And 
now,” ſaith he, © it ſtinks.” © In ike manner,” 
ſaid the Genoeſe, © if the Prince deals graciouſly 
and mercifully with us, he will oblige us to all 
cheerfulneſs and readineſs in his ſervice ; but if he 
ſhall proceed to grind and oppreſs us, he will then 
find the bitter and troubleſome effects of it. Rad. 
Orat. Extemp. pars 2. c. 13. p. 283, 284 


16. Dionyſus the Elder exacted a vaſt ſum of 


money of the Syracuſians, and when he ſaw that 
they lamented, pretended poverty, and deſired to 
be freed: of it; he then appointed a new impoſt or 
tax to be laid upon them; and this he cauſed to be 
collected twice or thrice, At laft, when he had 
commanded the ſame ſhould be paid again, and 
obſerved thereupon that the people laughed, and 
as they walked together caſt out ſharp words and 
jeſts upon him, he gave order that the tribute 
ſhould be demanded no more, „For,“ ſaith he, 
« ſince they begin to contemn us, it is a ſign that 
they have no money at all left.” Magiri. Polymn. 
P. 2214. 

17; Licinius, the Prefect of Gallia, proceeded 
ſo far in his avaricious deſign, that whereas the 
Gauls were to pay their tribute every month, he 


ordained that there ſhould be fourteen months ac. 
counted to the year. December he ſaid was indeed 
the tenth month, but after that he would have two 
other to ſucceed (which he called the Auguſti) for 
the eleventh and twelfth months, for thele inter. 
poſed months he required the ſame tribute to be 
paid, as in any other two of the year. Magiri. 
Polymn. p. 2213. | 

18. Druſus had 'impoſed a tribute upon the 
Friſons, a ſmall one and agreeable to their poverty; 
it was that for military uſes they ſnould pay a cer. 
tain number of ox-hides, not determining either 
the meaſure or ſtrength of them, Olennius waz 
afterwards made governor of that people, and he 
choſe out certain bulls hides, of a certain meaſure 
and ſtrength, This was hard to other nations, but 
eſpecially to the Germans, who had foreſts indeed 
of mighty beaſts that were wild, but had few herds 
of them athome : and therefore they firſt delivered 
up their oxen themſelves ; afterwards their lands ; 


and at laſt, not able to pay their tribute, they gave 


up their own bodies, and thoſe of their wives and 
ſervants to be ſlaves inlieu of it. Hereupon be- 
gan complaints and indignation ; and becauſe 
they were not able to remedy theſe things by a juſt 
war, they ſeized upon thoſe ſoldiers that were 
appointed to collect the tribute, and hung them 
upon gibbets. Magiri. Polymn. p. 2214. 

19. Antigonus laid heavy impoſitions upon the 
nations of Aſia: and when one told him that 
Alexander did not ule to do ſo, he ſaid “ it was 
true indeed, for Alexander-did only mow Aſia, 
and that he was to gather the ſtubble,” Magiri. 
Polymn. p. 2214. 

20. Every three years the Ethiopians were wort 
to pay by way of tribute unto the Kings of Perſia, 
as Herodotus ſaith, two hundred billets of the 
timber of the ebony tree, together with gold and 
ivory, the yearly tribute of which laſt was twenty 
great and maſſy elephants teeth. Plin. Nat. Hil. 
J. 12. c. 4. p. 360. | 

21. Mauſolus, King of Caria, had ſundry ſub- 
til and injurious ways whereby he uſed to extort 
money from his ſubje&s. He feigned that anotier 
King demanded tribute of him which he was not 
able to pay, and that therefore he mult be ſupplied 
by the purſes of his people; he got a great {uf 
from the Myllacenſes, pretending that their motier- 
city was to be invaded by the enemy, and _— 
it wanted a wall he had not wherewith to bwl 


one. By Condalus his Lieutenant, he 9 
| 1 


drained and exhauſted the people; for ſuch cattle 
as were given him he left in the hand of the donors 
ſor ſome years, and then demanded them, together 
with all the increaſe of them within ſuch a time as 
they were firſt given: he fold the fruits of ſuch 
trees at a price as hung over any part of the King's 
high-ways : he demanded a tributary drachm for 
| the burial of any ſoldier that deceaſed. And 
whereas the Lycians rejoiced and delighted in their 
| hair, he feigned an edict from the King, That 
they ſhould have it cutoff, unleſs every man ſhould 
redeem it at a certain rate by him at pleaſure im- 


poſed. Petr. Greg. de Repub. l. 3. c. 6.p.57. 


CH AP. XXXIII. 


Of Cheats ; and the extraordinary Boldneſs of ſome in 
their Thefts. 


Great ſtock of confidence, covetouſneſs, and 
cunning, unallayed with principles of juſtice 
and honeſty, generally turn into fraud and villany; 
and taking the whipping-poſt and pillory in their 
| way, have their ends at the gallows, if committed 
by little villains: but if ated by great ones, who 
can break through cobweb-laws, and eſcape, for a 
time, the juſtice due to them; yet their ill-· gotten 
wealth, being attended with the curſes of the in- 
jured ſufferers, and the wrath of Heaven, ſeldom 
continues in the poſſeſſion of the defrauders to 
the third generation, 

1, Richard Smith, of Shirford in Warwickſhire, 
having but one only daughter called Margaret, 
and doubting of iſſue male, treated with Sir John 
Littleron, of Frankley in Worceſterſhire, tor a 
marriage betwixt his ſaid daughter and William 
Littleton, third ſon to the ſaid Sir John. In con- 
lideration whereof he agreed to ſettle all his lands 
n remainder, after his own deceaſe without other 
iſſue, upon the faid William and Margaret and the 
heirs of their two bodies lawfully begotten, but for 
the lack of ſuch iffue, to return to his own right 
heirs. And having writings drawn accordingly, 
tulted the ſaid Sir John Littleton to get them 
engroßhed: which being effected, and a day ap- 
pointed for ſealing, Mr. Stnith came over to Frank- 
ley, where he found very noble entertainment, and 
ome of Sir John's friends to bear him company, 


and deg n to be read; but before they came to 
the uſe, itept in Sir John Littleton's Keeper in a 


in whoſe preter.ce the writings were brought forth 
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ſweat, and told them that there was a brace of 
bucks at lare in the Park, which carried a glaſs in 
their tails for Mr. Smith's dogs to look in (for he 
loved courſing well, and had his greyhounds there); 
but if they made not haſte, thoſe market- people 
which paſſed through the Park would undoubtedly 
rouſe them. Whereupon Sir John Littleton 
earneſtly moved Mr, Smith to ſeal the writings 
without further reading, proteſting they were ac - 
cording to the draughts he had ſecn, and without 
any alteration. Which bold aſſeverations putting 
him out of all ſuſpicion of ſiniſter dealing, cauſed 
him forthwith to ſeal them, and go into the Park. 
Hereupon the two children (for they were no: 
above nine years old each) were married, and 
lived in the houſe with Sir John: but about x 
years after the young man died by a fall from his 
horſe; and Mr. Smith reſolved to take his daugh- 


ter away: Sir John, deſigning to marry her again 


to George, his ſecond ſon, refufed to deliver her ; 
till which, Mr. Smith never ſuſpected any thing 
in the deed formerly ſo ſealed, as hath been faid ; 


but then, upon the difference betwixt him and Sir 


John, it appeared that, -for want of iſſue by the 
before-ſpecified William and Margaret, the lands 
were to devolve unto the right heirs of the ſaid 


William; which was Gilbert Littleton, his eldeſt 


brother, contrary to the plain agreement as firſt 
made. What ſucceſs attended all this, take in 
ſhort : From Gilbert, theſe lands deſcended to 
John his ſon; from him to the Crown, as being 
one of the conſpiracy with Eſſex, in the forty- 
ſecond of Elizabeth, and died in priſon. After 
which, Muriel, his widow, petitioned King James 
for a reſtitution of his lands, and obtained it: but 
fearing further troubles by ſuits with Mr. Smith, 
ſold them away to Serjeant Hele, a great Lawyer; 
who, conſidering the firſt foundation of Littleton 's 
title, that they might be the better defended, diſ- 
poſed of them to his five ſons. But ſuch is the 
fate that follows theſe poſſeſſions, that, for want 
of a public adverſary, theſe brothers are now at 
ſuit among themſelves for them. And as none of 
the line of Gilbert Littleton (ro whom they de- 
ſcended by the fore-ſpecified fraud) doth enjoy a 
foot of them, ſo it is no leſs obſervable, that the 
fon and heir of George, by the {ume Margaret, to 
wit, Stephen Littleton, of Holbeach, in Worceſt- 
erſhire, was attended with a vcry hard fate, be- 
ing one of the Gunpowger Conſpirators in g Fac. 
for which he loſt his life and eſtate. Dugya/e's 
Antig. WarwicKkſ5. Pp. 38. | 

2. Earl 
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2. Ear] Godwin caſt a covetous eye on the fair 
nunnery of Berkley, in Glouceſterſhire, and thus 
contrived it for himſelf: he left there a handſome 
young man, really or feemingly ſick, for their 
charity to recover, who grew well and wanton. 
He, by toying with, and tempting with the Nuns, 
like fire and flax, quickly made a flame; the liſters 
loſt their chaſtity ; and many, without taking wife 


in the way, were ready to become mothers. The 


young ſick man returned to Earl Godwin in health, 
leaving the healthful Nuns ſick behind him. The 
fame hereof filled the country, and went to Court, 
where complaint was made by Earl Godwin to the 
King. Officers were ſent to inquire, who found 
it true: the Nuns were turned out, their houſe 
and lands forfeited, and both beſtowed on Earl 
Godwin. Thus weakneſs was put out, and wick- 
edneſs placed. in the room of it. Full. Church Hiſt. 
J. 2. cent. 11. Pp. 142. Burt. Mel. part 3. 2. 
452. 
7 3. At another time the ſaid Earl had a mind to 
the rich manor of Boſeham in Suſſex, and com- 
plimented it out of Robert, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in this manner: Coming to the Archbi- 


ſhop, he ſaid, Da mibi baſium, that is © Give me 


a buſs, or a kiſs?” an uſual favour from ſuch a 
Prelate. The Archbiſhop returned, Do tibi ba- 


ſium, kiſſing him there with an holy kiſs (per- 


chance) as given, but a crafty one as taken; for 
Godwin preſently poſted to Boſeham, and took 
poſſeſſion thereof; and though there was neither 
real intention in him who paſſed it away, nor va- 
luable conſideration to him, but a mere circum- 


vention; yet ſuch was Godwin's power and the 


Archbiſhop's poorneſs of ſpirit, that he quietly 
enjoyed it. Theſe rich and ancient manors of 


Berkley and Boſeham (Earl Godwin's brace of 


cheats, and diſtant an hundred miles from each 
other) are now both met in the Right Honourable 
George Berkley, as heir-apparent thereof; his an- 
ceſtors being long ſince poſſe ſſed of them. Full. 
Church Hiſt. I. 2. cent. 11. p. 142 

4 Maccus, a famous Cheat, came into the ſhop 
of a Shoemaker at Leyden, and ſaluted him: caſt- 
ing his eye upon a pair of boots that hung up, 
the Shoemaker aſked him if he would buy them: 
The other ſeemed willing: they were taken down, 
drawn on, and fitted him very well: * Now,” 
faith he, how well would a pair of double-ſoled 
ſhoes fit theſe boots!” They were found, and 
fitted to his feet upon the boots. Now,” 
ſaith Maccus, “ tell me true, doth it never ſo fall 


' *% 


out, that ſuch as you have ſo fitted for a race, 33 
you have now done me, run away withour pay. 
ing?” © Never,” ſaid the other.” “ But,” ſai 
he, © if it ſhould be fo, what would you then 
do?” e would follow him,” ſaid the Shoemaker,” 
te Well,” faith Maccus, “ I will try,“ and there. 
upon began to run: the Shoemaker immediately 
followed, crying, © Stop thief, ſtop thief.” At 
which the Citizens came out of their houſes : but 
Maccus laughing, Let no man,“ ſaid he, © hin. 
der our race, for we run for a cup of ale.” Where. 
upon all ſet themſelves quiet ſpectators of the 


courſe, till Maccus had run quite away; and the 


poor Shoemaker returned ſweating, and out of 
breath, and declared how he had been dealt with, 
Eraf. Collog. in Conviv. Fabulcy. p. 313. 

5. At Antwerp, not long ſince, there was a Prieſt 
who had received a pretty round ſum in ſilver, 
which he had put into a great purſe that hung 
upon his girdle: a certain cheat had obſerved it, 
who came and faluted him civilly, told him, 
« That he was appointed by the pariſh where he 
lived to buy a new ſurplice: he humbly begged, 
therefore, that he would pleaſe to go with him to 
the place where they were ſold, that he might be 
the better fitted, as he was of the very ſame pitch 
and habit of body with the Prieſt of their pariſh,” 
He prevailed, and together they went; a ſurplice 
was brought forth and put upon him: the ſeller 
ſaid, © Ir fits exactly.“ The cheat, when he had 
ſurveyed the prieſt, now before and then behind, 
ſaid, „It was too ſhort before;” That is not the 
fault of the ſurplice,” ſaid the ſhop-keeper, © but 
is occaſioned by the diſtention of the purſe.” The 
Prieſt, therefore, laid down his purſe, that they 
might view it again: but no ſooner had he turned 
his back than the cheat catched up the purſe, and 
away he ran with it. The Prieſt followed in the 
ſurplice as he was : the ſhop-keeper purſued the 
Prieſt; the Prieſt called, © Stop the thief :” the 
ſhop-keeper ſaid, © Stop the Prielt : the cheat 
ſaid, Stop the Prieſt, for he is mad.” The pco- 
ple believed no leſs when they ſaw him run in 
public, and fe habited : ſo that while one was ? 
hindrance to the other, the cheat got clear off vit" 
the purſe and money of the poor Prieſt. £9: 
Collog. in Conviv. Fabuloſ. p. 314. 

6. In the reign of King Francis, the firſt of tha! 
name, King of France, a notable thief, apparelc 
like a gentleman, as he was diving into à gt 
615 which John, Cardinal of Lorrain, had J 

is ſide, was eſpied by the King, being at "I 


and ſtanding right over againſt the Cardinal: the 
thief perceiving himfelf diſcovered, held up his 
finger to the King, making a ſign he ſhould ſay 


lad of ſuch merriment, let him alone, and within 
a while after coming to the Cardinal, took occa- 
fon in talking with him to make the Cardinal go 
to his pouch, who miſſing what he had pur there- 


the play, was merry on the other ſide : after the 
King had wearied himſelf with laughter, he would 
gladly that the Cardinal ſhould have again what 
was taken from him, as indeed he made no ac- 
count but that the meaning of the taker was 
to reſtore it. But whereas the King thought he 
was an honeſt gentleman, and of ſome account, in 
that he ſhewed himſelf: ſo refolute, and held his 
countenance ſo well: experience ſhewed that he 
was a moſt cunning thief, that meant not to jeſt, 
but making as if he jeſted was in good earneſt. 
Then the Cardinal turned all the laughter againſt 
the King, who uſing his wonted oath, ſwore by the 
faith of a gentleman, ** That it was the firſt time 
a thief had ever made him his companion.“ 
Camer. Oper. Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 64. P. 2990. 

7. The Emperor Charles the Fifth commanded 
his furniture to be removed: while every man was 
buſy, there entered a tellow into the hall, where 
the Emperor then was, being meanly accompa- 
nied and ready to take horſe. This thief (for ſo he 
was) having made great reverence, preſently went 
about the taking down of the hangings; making 
great haſte as if he had much buſineſs to do: and 
though it was not his profeſſion, yet he went about 
it ſo nimbly, that he whoſe char 
them down, coming to do ir, found that ſome- 
body had eaſed him of that labour, and, which 
was worſe, of carrying them away too. Camer. 
Oper. Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 64. Pp. 290. 

8. Great was the boldneſs of an Italian thief, 
who, in the time of Pope Paul the Third, played 
this prank. A certain Cardinal having. made. a 
great feaſt in his houſe, and the ſilver veſſels being 
locked up in a trunk, that ſtood in a parlour next 
the hall where the feaſt had been: while many 
vere ſitting and waiting in this room for their 
maſters, there came a man in with a torch carried 
before him, bearing the countenance of the Stew- 
ard, and having a jacket on, who prayed thoſe 
that ſat on the trunk to riſe up from it, becauſe he 
vas to uſe the ſame: which they having done, 
he made it to be taken up by certain porters that 
No. 17. BEET þ 
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nothing, and he ſhould ſee good ſport. The King, 


in, began to wonder; hut the King, who had ſeen 


it was to take 
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followed him in, and went clean away with it. 
And this was done while the Steward and all the 
ſervants of the houſe were at ſupper. Camer, 
Oper: Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 64. p. 291. = 
9. When the Emperor makes his entrance into 
the Imperial cities, the cuſtom is, that the deputies 
of the ſaid cities (in congratulation of his coming) 
preſent him with certain gifts. Theſe gifts are 
moſt commonly great cups of gold, or other veſ- 
ſels curiouſly wrought, and of great value, filled 
ſometimes with the pieces of gold, ſtamped with 
the impreſs of the cities that had the privilege to 
coin money. In one of the chiefeſt cities of Ger- 
many, ſuch preſents being made to the Emperor 
Maximilian the Firſt, in the preſence of ſome of 
his greateſt favourites, they were left in his cham- 
ber, and placed upon the cupboard, even as they 
were preſented : at which time in the ſtreets ſome 
pleaſant paſtimes and ſhews were made to delight 
the Emperor with: all the courtiers were fo in- 
tent to look upon theſe, that they had filled all 
the windows of the Emperor's chamber. One of 
the Emperor's greateſt familiars, thinking his lord 
and maſter would' be as buſy in beholding the 
ſports as the reſt, pretending in kindneſs to leave 
his place to one that ſtood by him, a greater man 
than himſelf, he withdrew himſelf back into the 
chamber by the cupboard ; and ſeeing all was 
clear, puts his hand into the cup that was given, 
and takes out an handful of gold, and puts into 
his pocket, aſſuring himſelf that no man ſaw hrm. 
But the Emperor, who ſeemed as if he thought of 
nothing but the ſhews, took heed to ſomething 
elſe : for he: wore on his finger a ring ſet with a 
certain ſtone, which would ſhew all that was done 
behind him: wherefore caſting his eye upon it, 
he looked where one would not think he did. 
The paſtimes ended, the courtiers ſtood in the 
chamber waiting what the Emperor would ſay ; 
when he called him that had fingered part of the 
preſent, bidding him put his hand in the cup, and 
to take out as much as he could of that which was 
in it. The thief not knowing whereunto it tend- 
ed, and confounded with the ſting of a guilty con- 
ſcience, took but a very few of the pieces: which 
having done, the Emperor willed kim to count 
them, while the reſt waited very attentively, not 
knowing what this ceremony tended to; and think- 
ing thoſe pieces would be diſtributed among them 
all. The Emperor ſmiling ſaid to the thief, 
« Draw me out thoſe other pieces which thou didit 
put up into thy pocket a while ſince, that I me 
3 _ tee 
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ſee whether thou didſt gripe more then or now.“ 
The thief, confounded with that word, b: gan to. 
frame excuſes and prayers: in the end he emptied 
his pocket upon the table, and tells before them 
all the pieces of gold he had put up; the number 
of which being far greater than thoſe he took the 
ſecond time, the Emperor ſaid unto him, © Take 
all theſe pieces to thee, to defray the charges of 
thy journey, and be gone; and take heed thou 
never come any more in my fight.” Camer. 
Subſciſ. Cent. 1. c. 65. p. 294. 


10. A certain Candian, called Stamat, being at 


Venice when the treaſure was ſnewed in kindneſs 
to the Duke of Ferrara, entered into the chapel 
ſo boldly, that he was taken for one of the Duke's 


domeſtic ſervants; and wondering at ſo much 


wealth, inſtead of contenting himſelf with the 
fight, intended to purloin thence a part for him- 
ſelf. St. Mark's church is gilded almoſt over with 
pure gold, and is built on a circular baſe of mar- 
ble. This Grecian thief, with marvellous cunning, 
deviſed to take out finely by night one of thoſe 
ſtones of marble againſt that place of the church 
where the altar ſtands, called the Childrens Altar, 
thereby to make himſelf an entrance into the Trea- 
ſury; and having laboured a night, becauſe in 
that time the wall could not be wrought through, 
he laid the ſtone handſomely into its place again, 
and fitted it ſo well, that no man could perceive 
any ſhew of opening it at all. As for the rubbiſh 
which he took out of the wall, he carried it away 
fo nimbly and cleanly, and all before day, that 
he was not diſcovered. Having wrought thus 
many nights, he got at length to the treaſure, and 
began'to carry away: much riches of divers kinds. 
He had 4 godfather in the city, a gentleman of 
the ſame Hle of Candia, called Zacharias Grio, an 
honeſt man, and of a good conſcience + Stamat 
taking him one day aſide, and near to the altar, 
and drawing a promiſe from him that he ſhould 
keep ſecret that which he ſhould impart: to him, 
giſcovered from the beginning to the end, all that 
he had done, and then carried him to his houſe, 
where he ſhewed him the ineſtimable riches he 
had ſtolen. The gentleman being virtuous, ſtood 
amazed at the ſight, and quaking at the horror of 
the offence, began to reel, and was ſcarce able to 
ſtand ; | whereupon Stamat (as a deſperate villain) 
was about to kill him in the place: and as his will 
of doing it encreaſed, Grio, miſtruſting him, ſtay- 
ed the blow, by faying that, «© the extreme joy 
which he conceived in ſeeing ſo many precious 


4 


things, whereof he never thought to have had an 

part, had made him as it were beſide himſelf” 
Stamat (contented with that excuſe) let him alone, 
and, as a gift, gave Grio a precious ſtone of exceed. 
ing great value, and is the ſame that is now worn 
in the fore-part of the Duke's crown. Grio pre. 
tending ſome weighty matter to diſpatch, went to 
the Palace, where, having obtained acceſs to the 
Duke, he revealed all the matter, ſaying withal, 
that © there needed expedition, otherwiſe Stamat 
might look about him, diſguiſe himſelf, and be 
gone.” To gain the more credit to his words, he 
drew out of his boſom that precious ſtone that had 
been given him. Which ſeen, ſome that were 
preſent were immediately ſent away to the houſe, 


where they laid hold on Stamat, and all that he had 


ſtolen, which amounted to the value of two mil- 
lons of gold, nothing thereof being as yet re- 
moved. He was hanged betwixt two pillars; 
and the informer, beſides a rich recompence, 
which he at that time received, had a yearly pen- 
ſion allowed him out of the publick Treaſury, ſo 

long as he lived. Camer. Oper Subſciſ. Cent. 1. c. 
P. 64. 291, 292. Sabell, Hiſt. Venet. Decad. z. 
J. 6. Zuin. Theat. vol. 3. I. 1. p. 604. 

11. Anno Dom. 1 560, when Hadrianus Turne- 
bus read in Paris lectures upon Ariſtophanes, he 
openly averred, that * heretafore, in that city, 
he had ſeen a crafty fellow, called Petrus Braban- 
tius, who, as often as he pleaſed, would ſpeak 
from his belly, with his mouth indeed open, bur 
his lips unmoved ; and that this way he put divers 
cheats upon ſeveral perſons. Amongſt others, this 
was well known: there was a Merchant of Lyons, 


who was lately dead, that had attained to a great 


eſtate by unjuſt arts, as all men believed. Bra- 
bantius comes to Cornutus, the only ſon and heir 
of this Merchant, as he walked in a portico, be- 
hind the church-yard, and tells him, that he was 
ſent to inform him of what was to be done 
by him; that it was more requiſite for him to 
think of the ſoul and reputation of his father, 
than his death. Upon the ſudden, while they 
are diſcourſing, a voice is heard, as if it was that 
of the father (which, though it proceeded from 
the belly of Brabantius, yet he feigned to be 
wonderfully affrighted at it). The voice was to 
inform the ſon what ſtate his father was now in, 
by reaſon of his injuſtice; what tortures he en- 
dured in purgatory, both upon his own and his 
ſon's account, Whom he had left heir of his al- 
gotten-goods z that no freedom thence was to be 

a expected 
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ed, without juſt expiation made by his ſon, 
in alms, to ſuch as moſt ſtood moſt in need, which 
were the Chriſtians who were taken by the Turks : 
that he ſhould credit the man who was by ſpecial 
providence come to him, to be employed by reli- 
gious perſons, for the redemption of ſuch perſons 
that were captive at Conſtantinople, Cornutus, 
a good man, though loth to part with his money, 
told him, that he would adviſe upon it that day ; 
that on the next Brabantius ſhould meet him in 
the ſame place. In the mean time, he ſuſpected 
there might be ſome fraud in the place, becauſe 
ſhady, dark, and apt enough for echoes, or other 
deluſions. The next day therefore he takes him 
into an Open place, where no buſh or briar was ; 
where, notwithſtanding, he heard the ſame voice, 
with this addition, that he ſhould deliver Braban- 
tius ſix thouſand franks, and purchaſe three maſſes 
daily to be ſaid for him, or elſe the miſerable ſoul 
of his father could not be freed, Cornutus, bound 
by conſcience, duty, and religion, though yet loth, 
delivered him the money, without witneſs. of the 
receipt or payment of it; and having diſmiſſed 
him, and hearing no more of his father, he was 
ſomewhat more pleaſant than uſual. Thoſe that 
fat at table with him wondered at it: at laſt he told 
them what had befallen him ; and thereupon was 
ſo derided by all, that at once he ſhould. be fo 
cheated of his money ; that, for mere grief, within 
a few years after he died.” Mieri Oper. Lib. de 
Ird, p. 140, 141, 142. 

12. Robert Devereux, the brave, but unfortu- 
nate Earl of Eſſex, by the ill advice of ſome about 
him, and his own ill-uſage at Court, having in- 
curred the guilt of high-treaſon, complained at his 


trial, that the letters produced againſt him were 


counterfeited; and upon diligent enquiry into 
the matter, a bold and impudent cheat was diſ- 
covered. The Counteſs of Eſſex fearing, as their 
circumſtances ſtood, her huſband being beſet with 


powerful enemies, that he might fall into trouble, 


put ſome letters which her Ladyſhip had received 
from him into a cabinet, and intruſted it in the 


hands of a Dutch woman, called Rihoe, who was 


under all the obligations in the world to be faith- 


ful to the Lady: ſhe according hid them, as ſie 


thought, ſecurely in her own houſe ; but by il} 


chance her huſband, John Daniel, found them, 


read them over, and obſerving that there was 
ſomething in them that might incenſe-the Queen, 
and endanger the Earl, cauſed them to be tran- 


leribed by one that was expert in counterfeiting 


hands, and, when the timorous Counteſs was ready 
to lie in, he went to her, and told her, that unleſs 
her Ladyſhip would give him three thouſand 
pounds, he would deliver them into the hands of 
her huſband's enemies. The good Lady, who had 
a tender affection for the Earl, was deſirous to pre- 
vent that danger at any rate, and for that purpoſe, 
gave him immediately eleven hundred and ſeventy 
pounds; and yet notwithſtanding that great ſum 
of money, the villain gave her only the copies, 
and kept the originals, to get another ſum for 
them from the Earl's enemies ; for which, being 
tried and convicted, he was condemned to perpe- 
tual impriſonment, fined three thouſand pounds; 
(two whereof were to be paid to the Counteſs) and 
ſentenced to ſtand*two hours with his ears nailed 
to the pillory, with this inſcription on his breaſt : 
« A wicked cheat, forger, and impoſtor.” Ti, 
of England. | 

13. A Merchant in Sweden, whoſe name was 
Woltange, having gained a great eſtate, took an 
affection to a poor man's ſon in the town where he 
lived, and, without any conſideration but his ſer- 
vice, made him his apprentice, and, when he was 
out of his time, lent him money to trade for him- 
ſelf: in which he was ſo ſucceſsful, as in a ſhort 
time to arrive to a plentiful eſtate. He ſtill car- 
ried it ſo fair to his maſter, that, when he died, he 
left this his former ſervant ſole executor, with the 
management of an eſtate of fix thouſand pounds,. 
for the benefit of three children, one ſon, and 
two daughters, he left behind him. The Mer- 


. chant being dead, the executor married the eldeſt 


daughter, and gave himſelf three thouſand pounds. 
with her; the other ſiſter, by ill- practices, (as it 
was afterwards ſuſpected) fell into a conſumption, 
made her will, gave her three thouſand pounds to 
her ſiſter, and died. Being thus poſſeſſed of ſix 
thouſand pounds of his maſter's eſtate; his buſineſs 
was to get the reſt: to that end, under pretence of 
great kindneſs, he ſent the ſon to be his factor be- 
yond ſea, but ſo contrived the matter with the 
maſter of the ſhip in which he went, that he was 
ſold a ſlave into Turkey; and ſoon after a report 
was ſpread that he died at Livorna, in Italy. Now] 
the executor, in right of his wife, was maſter of 
the whole eſtate, lived and enjoyed his pleaſure, 
while his poor brother- in- law underwent a miſera- 
ble ſlavery among the Barbarians. Three years 
were elapſed ſince the young man left Sweden, and' 
a brief being read in the executor's pariſh church, 
for the redempꝑtion of ſlaves out of Algiers, ä 5 
et. 
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ſet forth their miſerable condition, it ſtruck this 
executor to the heart; conſcience flew in his face, 
and the horror of what he had done to his good 
maſter's only ſon, and (by marriage) his brother, 
 'kindled ſuch a fire in his breaſt, that he could 
neither eat or drink, or ſleep ; and ſhortly after, 
thinking death approaching, he ſent for the Chief 
Magiſtrate of the town, confeſſed his fault, gave 
money into his hands to redeem young Wolfange, 
and thirteen thouſand pounds to give him at his 
return : when, of a ſudden, he recovered his health 
to admiration ; but his wife grieving for what her 
brother had ſuffered, died quickly after, and his 
two children within a year. He lived till his bro- 
ther returned to his native country; and having 
.delivered into his hands all his father left behind 
him, he relapſed into his former diſtemper, made 
his will, and gave Wolfange every penny of his 
whole eſtate, to recompence the injury he had 
done, and died a ſincere penitent. Swed. Hiſt. 
14. A good likely fort of a man, that had been 
many years footman to one Mr. Wickham, a rich 
gentleman at Banbury in Oxfordſhire, came to 
London, and took a lodging at a bakehouſe, over 
againſt Arundel-ſtreet, in the Strand. The Baker 


being aſked by his lodger what countryman he was, 


replied, „ That he was of Banbury;“ the other, 
mighty glad to meet with his countryman, was 
-wonderfully fond of the Baker; adding, That 
ſince he was of Banbury, he muſt needs know Mr. 
"Wickham, or have heard of his name.” The 
Baker, who indeed was very well acquainted with 
that gentleman's family, tho' he had been abſent 
from Banbury fifteen or twenty years, was very 
glad to hear news of it; but was perfectly over- 
joyed when he was informed that the man he was 
talking with was Mr. Wickham himſelf. This 
produces great reſpect on the fide of the Baker, 
and new teſtimonies of friendſhip from the ſham 
Wickham. 


Mr. : Wickham might ſee them; and they muſt 


drink a glaſs together to their friends at Banbury, 


and take a pipe. * The Baker did not in the leaſt 
doubt his having got Mr. Wickham for his lodger; 
but yet he could not help wondering that he ſnould 
ſee neither footman nor portmantle. He therefore 
made bold to aſk him, How a man of his eſtate 
came to be unattended ?' The pretended Wick- 
ham making a ſign to him to ſpeak ſoftly, told 
him, “ That his ſervants were in a place where he 
could eaſily find them when he wanted them; but 


that at preſent he muſt be very careful of being 


The. family muſt be called up, that 


known, becauſe he came up to town to arreſt 3 
Merchant of London, who owed him a great ſym 
of money, and was juſt going to break. That he 
deſired to be incognito, for fear he ſhould miſs his 
ſtroke, and fo begged he would never mention his 
name. The next day Mr. Wickham went abroad 
to take his meaſures with a comrade of his own 
ſtamp about playing their parts in concert. It 
was concluded between them, that this latter ſhould 
7 for Mr. Wickham's ſervant, and come privately 

rom time to time to ſee his maſter, and attend 
upon him. That very night the ſervant came, and 
Mr. Wickham looking at his own dirty neckcloth 
in the glaſs, was 1n a great rage at him for letting 


him be without money, linen, or any other con- 


veniences by hisnegligence, 1n not carrying his box 
to the waggon at the due time, which would cauſe 
a delay of three days, This was ſaid aloud while 
the Baker was in the next room, on purpoſe that 
he might hear it. This poor deluded man here. 
upon runs immediately to his drawers, carries Mr, 
Wickhamthe beſt linen he had inthe houſe, begged 
him to honour him ſo much as to wear it, and at 
the ſame time lays down fifty guineas upon his 
table, that he might do him the favour to acce 

of them alſo. Wickham at firſt refuſed them, but 
with much ado was prevailed upon. As ſoon as 
he had got this money, he made up a livery of the 
ſame colour as the true Mr. Wickham's, gave it to 
anather pretended footman, and brought a box full 
of goods, as coming from the Banbury waggon. 
The Baker, more ſatisfied than ever that he had to 
do with Mr. Wickham, and conſequently with one 
of the richeſt and- nobleſt gentlemen in the king- 
dom, made it more and more his buſineſs to give 
him freſh marks of his profound reſpect and zealous 
affection. To be ſhort, Wickham made a ſhift to 
get of him a hundred and fifty guineas, beſides the 
firſt fifty, for all which he gave him his note; Three 
weeks after the beginning of this adventure, as this 
rogue was at a tavern, he was ſeized with a violent 
headach, with a burning fever, and great pains in 
all parts of his body. As ſoon as he found him- 
ſelf ill, he went home to his lodging to bed, where 
he was waited upon by one of his pretended foot- 
men, and aſſiſted in every thing by the good Baker, 


who advanced whatever money was wanted and 


paſſed his word to the doctors, apothecaries, and 
every body elſe. Mean while Wickham grew worſe 
and worſe, and about the fifth day was given over. 
The Baker, grieved to the heart at the melancholy 

een condition 


condition of his noble friend, thought himſelf 
ound to tell him, though with much regret, what 
the doctors thought of him. Wickham received 
the news as calmly as if he had been the beſt Chriſ- 
tian in the world, and fully prepared for death. 
He defired a miniſter might be ſent for, and re- 
ceived the communion the ſame day. Never was 
more reſignation to the will of God ; never more 
piety, More zeal, or more confidence in the merits 
of Chriſt. Next day the diſtemper and the danger 
increaſing very much, the impoſtor told the Baker, 
that it was not enough to have taken care of his 
foul, he ought alſo to ſet his worldly affairs in 
order; and ſo deſired that he might make his will, 
while he was yet ſound in mind. A ſcrivener 
therefore was immediately ſent for, and his will 


neſſes. Wickham by this diſpoſed of all his eſtate, 
real and perſonal, jewels, coaches, teams, race- 
horſes of ſuch and ſuch colours, packs of hounds, 
ready money, &c. a houſe with all appurtenances 
and dependencies to the Baker, almoſt all his linen 
to the wife; five hundred guineas to their eldeſt 
ſon; eight hundred guineas to the four daughters ; 
two hundred to the parſon that had comforted him 
in his ſickneſs; two hundred to each of the doors, 
and one hundred to the apothecary; fifty guineas 
and mourning to each of his footmen, fifty to 
embalm him, fifty for his coffin, two hundred to 
hang the houſe with mourning, and to defray the 
reſt of the charges of his interment. A hundred 
guineas for gloves, hatbands, ſcarves, and gold 
rings; ſuch a diamond to ſuch afriend, and ſuch an 
emerald to t'other. Nothing more noble, nothing 
more generous. This done, Wickham called the 
Baker to him, loaded him and his whole family 
with benedictions, and told him, that immediately 
after his deceaſe, he had nothing to do but to goto 
the Lawyer mentioned in- the will, who was 
acquainted with all his affairs, and would give him 
full inſtructions how to proceed. Preſently after 
this my gentleman falls into convulſions and dies. 
The Baker at firſt thought of nothing but burying 
him with all the pomp imaginable, according to 
the will, He hung all the rooms in his houſe, the 
ſtaircaſe, and the entry, with mourning. He gave 
orders for making the rings, cloaths, coffin, &c. 
He ſent for the embalmer. In a word, he omitted 
nothing that was ordered by the deceaſed to be 
done. Wickham was not to be interred till the 
fourth day after his death, and every thing was got 
ready by the ſecond, The Baker having got this 
Nuns, XVIII. | 


made and ſigned in all the forms before ſeveral wit- 
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hurry off his hands, had now time to look for the 
Lawyer, before he laid him in the ground. After 
having put the body into a rich coffin, covered 
with velvet and plates of ſilver, and ſettled every 
thing elſe, he began to conſider that it would not 
be improper to reimburſe himſelf as ſoon as poſſible, 
and take poſſeſſion of his new eſtate. He therefore 
went and communicated this -whole affair to the 
Lawyer. This gentleman was indeed acquainted 
with the true Mr. Wickham, had all his papers in 
his hands, and often received letters from him. He 
was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to hear of the ſickneſs and 
death of Mr. Wickham, from whom he had heard 
the very day before; and we may eaſily imagine 
the poor Baker was much more ſurpriſed, when he 
found that in all likelihood he was bir. *Tis not 
hard to conceive the diſcourſe that paſſed between 
theſe two. To conclude, the Baker was thoroughly 
convinced by ſeveral circumſtances, too tedious to 
relate here, that the true Mr. Wickham was in per- 
fect health; and that the man he took for him was 
the greatelt villain and moſt complete hypocrite 
that ever lived. Upon this he immediately turned 
the rogue's body out of the rich coffin, which he 
ſold for a third part of what it coſt him. All the 
tradeſmen that had been employed towards the 
burial, had compaſſion on the Baker, and took their 
things again, though not without ſome loſs to him. 
They dug a hole in a corner of St. Clement's 
church-yard, where they threw 1n his body with as 
little ceremony as poſſible. I was an eye witneſs 
of moſt of the things which I have here related, 
and ſhall leave the reader to make his own re- 
flections upon them. | have been aſſured from 
ſeveral hands, that the Baker has ſince had his loſs 
pretty well made up to him by the generoſity 
of the true Mr. Wickham, tor whoſe ſake the 
honeſt man had been ſo open-hearted. Miſſon's 
Memoires. 

15. In the month of April, 1738, two Bakers of 
St. Alban's, going with cheir bread to Colney, ſaw 
a poor miſcrable girl half naked, lying on the ſide 
of aditch. Hearing her groans, they went up to 
her; and ſhe appeared to beſo very weak, that they 
ledand ſupported her to an alehouſe near the turn- 
pike, where they left her to the care of the publican's 
wife: ſhe, ſeeing her in a dangerous condition, be- 
ing almoſt ſtarved and emaciated, ſent for Mr, 
Humphries, a very able apothecary and ſurgeon in 
the town, who by proper cordials gave her relief. 
She was then put to bed, and great care was taken 
of her for ſome time, when her ſtrength began 


5K | to 


— 
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to return, and ſhe was viſibly amended in her 
health. 

In the mean time the ſtory got about town, and 
the moſt conſiderable people of the place went to 
ſee her. The girl, who had the moſt perfect inno- 
cence in her face, and was about nineteen years of 
age, behaved with the utmoſt decency, and be- 
came the general object of compaſſion ; and as 
ſhe grew better, was invited to the houſes of 
the principal people of the town to tell her 
ſtory. | 

Her name, ſhe ſaid, was Mary Ramſay, born 
in Hull: her father a very eminent ſurgeon and 
man-midwife, lately dead, who had left her to the 
care of his brother, with a fortune of ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds. That ſhe had lived with her uncle in a 
manner becoming her circumſtances: and about a 
month before that time, her uncle had ſignified to 
her his intentions of ſending her up to London for 
education, and accordingly gave her a letter to a 
gentlewoman (whoſe name ſhe had forgot) who 
kept a ſchool, with whom ſhe was to board. and 
lodge, and by her be inſtructed in the ſeveral ac- 
compliſhments neceſſary for the formation of a 
young lady of faſhion : that he obliged her to tra- 
vel in the common waggon : that ſhe was dreſſed 
in a riding- habit and jockey cap, and went therein 
with other company as far as Stamford, where, 
ſtopping to dine, the accidentally dropped the 
above-mentioned Jetter, in the inn-yard, which 
being found by a perſon who was. alſo a paſſenger 
with her, and to whom ſhe had related her ſtory, 
ſhe was by him perſuaded to open the letter ; 
which ſhe did, and found that directed to the 
ichool miſtreſs, to be only a caſe or cover of ano- 
ther letter, directed to captain —, (ſhe could 
not recollect his name, but ſhe was ſure he was a 
ca Captain) which was to this effect. 

. | 
The perſon who brings you this is the young 
woman I told you of. I acknowledge the receipt 
of half the money agreed on, and expect the re- 
mainder as ſoon as convenient.” : 

This, ſhe continued, was ſigned by her uncle. 
That the perſon hereupon perſuaded her to return 
to Hull and expoſe her uncle, which ſhe promiſed 


- todo; butdreading to fee a man who was capable 
of ſuch projects, 1 


e took a reſolution to elope 

from the waggon and waggoner, whom ſhe now 

looked upon as confederate with her uncle, and to 

travel on foot to London, where ſhe ſaid ſhe had a 
3 


* 


ſiſter, married to one Mr. Cooke, a man of great 
fortune in the county of Suffolk, and a Barriſter at 
law: that accordingly ſhe gave the waggoner the 
flip, and began her journey through by-ways and 
lanes; that after a day or two, her money being all 
gone, ſhe ſold her jockey cap to an old woman, 
and afterwards parted with her riding-habit in an 
exchange for an old gown and ſome trifle of 
money, which enabled her to reach London; 
where, not being able to find her ſiſter Cooke, 
ſhe reſolved to return to Hull : ſhe accordingly 
ſet out without a farthing of money, or even one 
receſlary for ſo long a journey: when after two 
days, being weary and in want of the common 
ſupport of nature, ſhe was ſound in the manner 
and condition deſcribed above.” 

This ſtory, wild and extravagant as it was, 
gained an univerſal belief: compaſſion and pity 
took root in every heart, and poor Miſs Ramſay 
was the topic of every one's converſation. 

The Mayor of the town, a very humane and 
good man, was ſo moved at this melancholy tale, 
that he recommended her to his wife's protection; 
who introducing her to other ladies, a ſubſcription 
was ſet on foot to cloath the young lady, and fend 
her home in a manner ſuitable to her rank, 
She was now preſently put into better garb, and 
lived at the Mayor's houſe. Happy was the family 
who could entertain Miſs Ramſay, and hear her 
ſtory ; which ſhe told ſo very well, ſo glibly, and 
with ſuch amazing facility, often ſhedding tears at 
the moſt affecting parts, of it and never varying in 
the leaſt circumſtance, that not a ſoul doubtci of 
the reality of the relation. 

At this time a gentleman, an inhabitant of the 
town, who had been abſent ſome time, returned 
from London, and being informed of this extraor 
dinary young lady, ſuſpected the ſtory, and declared 
his opinion publickly; but in return, met with 
that contempt too frequently attending endea- 
vours to ſtem the torrent of infatuation, and to 
bring men back to the uſe of right reaſon. 

He argued with Mr. Mayor, Mr. Alderman 

—, Mr Alderman——, &c, but all to 1 
purpoſe ; ſhe was ſo young, ſo innocent, ſhe coul 
not frame ſuch a ſtory herſelf z it was impoſſible: 
ſo really good, ſo truly pious, her ſtory mul! de 
true, they would have it true; and therefore !- 
was true. | 

Miſs Ramſay was now in the zenith of her hap- 
pineſs ; when this very ſingular gentleman, 55 

e ; a 


lecting that he had an acquaintance in Hull, a 
man of probity, fortune and honour, wrote to him, 
informing him of the particulars, and deſiring him 
to make all due inquiry, and acquaint him with 
what he ſhould learn concerning Miſs Ramſay, 
her father, uncle and family, 

The anſwer received was to this effect, * That 
a ſurgeon of the name of Ramſay had formerly 
fived in the neighbourhood of Hull, who was 
very poor all his life-time, and who was confined 
for debt in the caſtle of Lincoln, and died there 
about ten years before; that he had two daughters, 
abandoned wretches and common proſtitutes, 
| who ſtrolled about the countries under various 
and fallacious pretences; that upon the ſtricteſt 
inquiry he could not find that Ramſay had a bro- 
ther; and that if the people of St. Alban's would 
paſs her to Hull, ſhe would there meet with her 
| deſert, 

This letter was read to the gentlemen of the 
town, and to the girl herſelf; who ſaid, © That 
ſhe knew the gentleman who wrote it very well, 
and that he was a particular friend of her uncle's, 
and an aſſociate in the trepanning ſcheme before- 
mentioned,” ew; 

This was ſufficient for her friends, they all 
agreed it was fo. It was to no purpole to talk 
to them : they were convinced of the poor dear 
girl's innocency, and the injuſtice done to her, 
and they reſolved to protect her. 

The Mavor, however, was adviſed to write 

himfelf to Hull for greater certainty : he accord- 
ingly addreſſed himſelf to two gentlemen there, 
who confirmed the account before received. He 
was then convinced of his error, read the two 
letters to the girl, and admoniſhed her to confeſs 
the truth: ſhe became ſullen, and would make no 
reply, upon which the Mayor committed her to 
the bridewell of the town, 
There, without friends to encourage her wicked- 
nels, and ſupport her falfehood: without conſede- 
rates to countenance her guilt, and reaſon her 
into a belief, that the crime conſiſted ſolely in 
the diſcovery, and not in the act itſelf: without 
managers, collectors, ſubſcribers, advertiſers, put- 
fers, twenty attornies, and twice as many affidavit- 
men: with a good parcel of hemp to keep her in 
exerciſe, the jail allowance, and a proper time for 
 tefletion, debarred of all company, ſhe was 
brought to reaſon, and ſhe confeſſed the whole 
io be falſe from the beginning to the end. 
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The conſequence of this was, ſhe was publickly 
whipped at the Croſs next market-day, and was 
afterwards paſſed away as a vagrant to Hull. 

The truth of the above is well known to the 
inhabitants of St. Albans. Gazetteer. 

16. As two ladies were knocking at a door in 
the afternoon ſervice-time (Sunday), a perſon who 
had the appearance of a gentleman, ſtepped up to 
the houſe and bowed to them. The door opened, 
and they all walked in together. After ſome con- 
verſation in the parlour, the gentleman began to 
wonder at his aunt's not returning from church, 
and to obſerve upon the length of the ſermon, 
which he imagined muſt be the cauſe of it. The 
wiſhed-for lady, however, was ſoon heard at the 
door; and the gentleman inſtantly propoſed a 
ſcheme to frighten his relation (pretty effectually 
as it turned out) for the diverſion of the company, 
The ſcheme was, that he ſhould flip into the nexr 
room with the ſilver tea-kettle and lamp, in order 


that the lady, ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhould call for it, 


might conclude that it was ſtolen. As the lady 
came into the room, the gentleman made round 
to the paſſage ; the maid opened the door, and 


- he told her he ſhould be back again immediately 


to tea. After the firſt compliments had paſſed 
among the ladies, the tea was called for: the 
viſitors, who-thought themſelves in the ſecrer, 
tittered ; the lady of the houſe was at a loſs to 
know the reaſon : ſhe rang the bell ; the maid 
miſſed the kettle: the alarm began, and (to make 
ſhort of the ſtory) the viſitors were obliged to 
confeſs that the nephew had hid himſelf in the next 
room, with the kettle, on purpoſe to cauſe the ſur- 


priſe. The lady ſtared at the word nephew, hav- 


Ing no relation of that denomination . the maid 


was a ſufficient evidence of the gentleman's exit; 


and not the leaſt doubt could remain what was 
become of the tea-kettle and lamp, Gazetteer.. 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


Of Impoſiors who aſſumed the Names of Iiluſtrious 
Per ſons. 


HE grand impoſtor, who is the immediate 
tutor to all others under that denomination, , 


is the Devil, who transforms himſelf into an angel 


of light, to deceive and deſtroy mankind: for be- 
ing damned himſelf, he makes it his whole = 
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neſs to draw as many as reſign themſelves to his 
conduct into endleſs and infernal torments. His 
immediate ſucceſſors are generally the mud and 


dregs of the people: illiterate, brain- ſick enthu- 


ſiaſts, and beggarly, ambitious, upſtart rebels; 
whoſe pride and vanity not ſuffering them to be 


content in the mean circumſtances they were born 
to, mount them on the wings of preſumption into 


viſionary greatneſs, and then they ſet up for no 
leſs than gods, emperors, kings, or inſpired pro- 


-phets ; to the great diſturbance and derriment of 


church, ſtate, and people : till the giddy adhe- 
rents, weary of the new toy, or undeceived by 
dear-bought experience, deſert their leader: juſtice 
overtakes the impoſtor, and ends the ſhew by the 


hands of an executioner. 


1. Andriſcus was of ſo mean a condition in 
Macedonia, that he had no other way to ſuſtain 
himſelf but by his daily labour: yet this man 
ſaddenly feigned himſelf to be Philip, the ſon of 
King Perſeus, and the ſeatures of his face were 
ſomewhat like his. He ſaid it, and others believed 
it, or at leaſt pretended they did: eſpecially the 
Macedonians and Thracians, out of wearineſs 
with the Roman government, which with the no- 
velty and rigour of it diſpleaſed them. He had, 
therefore, ſpeedily gathered mighty forces, with 
which he overthrew a Roman Prætor: at laſt he 
was overcome by Metellus, and led in chains to 
Rome. Lip/.-monit. I. 2. c. 5. p. 188. 

2. Amurath the Second having newly aſcended 


the throne of his father Mahomet.: at Theffalo- 


nica an obſcure fellow crept, as it were, out of a 
chimney corner, and took upon him the name and 


perſon of Muſtapha, -the ſon of Bajazet, who was. 


flain many years before in the great battle at 
Mount Stella againſt Tamerlane. This counter- 


feit Muſtapha, animated by the Greek Princes, 


ſet ſo good a.countenance upon the matter, and 
aſſumed ſuch grace and majeſty, that not only the 
country people, but men of great place and calling 
repaired to him as their natural Prince and So- 
vereign ; ſo that in a ſhort time he was honoured 
asa King in all parts of the Turkiſh kingdom in 
Europe. Amurath, to repreſs this growing mil- 
chief, ſent Bajazet Baſſa with a ſtrong army into 


ar where he was forſaken of his army, 


and for fafety of his life compelled to yield up 
himſelf to Muſtapha. Much trouble heafterwards 
created to Amurath: at laſt, being entrapped by 
the policy of Eivaces - aſſa he fled : but being 
taken, he was brought bound to Amurath, then 


C. Cæſar, having newly conquered Cn. Pompeius 


at Adrianople, by whoſe order he was hanog 
from the bat lements of one of the higheſt towers 
in the city, and there left to the wonder of the 
world. Knowle's Turk. Hit. p. 255, 256, Es. 
Lip). monit. I. 2. c. 5. Pp. 200. | 

3. Herophilus, a farrier, by challenging C. Mz. 
rius (who had been ſeven times Conſul) to be hi; 
grandfather, gained ſuch a reputation to himſc|f 
that divers of the colonies of the veteran ſoldiers, 
divers good towns, and almoſt all the college, 
made choice of him for their patron. So thx 


the Younger in Spain, and admitting the people 
into his gardens, this man was ſaluted in the next 
cloifters by almoſt as great a company: and unleſ 
Cœſar had interpoſed, the republic had had x 
wound imprinted upon it by ſo baſe a hand: but 
Cæſar baniſhed him from the ſight of Italy: ye 
after his death he returned, and then entered into 
a conſpiracy of killing all the Senators, upon 
which account, by their command, he was exccuted 
in priſon, Val. Max. I. g. c. 15. P. 274. 

4. In the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar there was 
one, who pretended that he was born of his ſiſter 
Octavia, and that by reaſon of the extreme weak- 
neſs of his body, he, to whoſe care he was in- 
truſted, kept him as his ſon, and ſent away his 
own ſon in his room: but while he was thus car- 
ried with the full fails of impudence to an act of 
the higheſt boldneſs, he was by Auguſtus adjud- 
ged to tug at an oar in one of the public galleys, 
Val. Max. I. 9. c. 15. P. 275. | 

5. In the reign of Tiberius, there was one Cle- 
mens, who was indeed the ſervant of Agrippa Poſt- 
humus, the grandchild of Auguſtus, by Julia, and 
whom he had baniſhed into the iſle Planaſia; but 
ſoon after, by fraud and fame, became Poſt humus 
himſelf: for hearing of the death of Auguſtus, he, 
with great courage, went to bring forth his ma- 
ſter (by ſtealth) out of the iſle, and ſo to recom- 
mend him to the German, or other armies : but 
ſailing ſlowly, and finding that Agrippa was al- 
ready ſlain, he took his name upon him, came into 
Etruria, where he ſuffered his hair and beard to 
grow, then gave out who he was, ſometimes 
ſhewed himſelf in private, then went to Oftia, and 
thence into the ciry, where he-was well received 
indivers companies. At laſt Tiberius, having no- 
tice thereof, by the help of Saluſt ius Criſpus, at 3 
convenient time, cauſed him to be ſuddenly appre- 
hended, his mouth ſtopped, and brought to the 


Palace; where Tiberius aſking him “ How he 
: | came 


ame to be Agrippa?“ © How came you,” ſaid he, 
to be Cæſar; He was ſecretly made away, hay- 
ing expreſſed great conſtancy in his torments; for 
he would not diſcover one of thoſe that were in the 
cConſpiracy with him. Lipſ. Ex. Polit. Il. 2. c. 5. 
| . p. 188. Petr. Greg. de Repub. I. 7. c. 18. p. 295. 

6. Demetrius Soter, who reigned in Syria, be- 
ing, ſor a certain and juſt cauſe, offended with the 
people of Antioch, made war upon them; they, 
fearing the worſt, flew to new remedies, ſet up a 
© baſe perſon, whom they ſaluted for Alexander the 
ſon of Antiochus, and encouraged him to ſeck 
@ after his father's kingdom of Syria: what through 
the hatred of Demetrius, and the deſire of novelty, 
E this new Alexander was generally followed and 
E embraced : he admires himſelf at his new fortune, 
© and the troops he commanded: he fought with 
Demetrius, and not only overcame, but flew him 
upon the place. By this means he became the 
peaceable poſſeſſor of all Syria for nine years and 
ten months; when, giving up himſelf to all kinds 
of debauchery, he was ſet upon by the young ſon 
of Demetrius, now grown up, and overthrown 
and ſain. Juſtin. Hiſt. I. 35. P. 268. Lipſ. Ex. 
Polit. I. 2. c. 5. P. 190. Petr. Greg. de Repub. 

J. 7. c. 18. p. 295. 5 

7. In Germany, Anno 1284, in the reign of 
Rudolphus of Hapſburg, the then Emperor, there 
| aroſe one who gave out himſelf to be the old Em- 


1 
_ 
1 
8 


twenty-two years. The Emperor Rudolphus at 
that time laid ſiege to Colmaria ; but not a little 
moved that this impoſtor had got together a great 
force, and that divers of the Nobles and cities in 
the Lower Germany took part with him, he de- 
ſiſted from his ſiege, came down the Rhine, as one 
that made haſte to pay his obedience to the old 
Emperor ; but having once ſeized upon him, and 
demanded, «© who ? whence ? and for what reafon 
he had done ſuch things? he cauſed him to be 
burnt in the town of Witzlar. Lipſ. Mon, J. 2. 
6 5. P. 193. 

8. In the ſame Germany, Anno 1341, there was 
a notable impoſtor about Voldemarus, Marquis of 
Brandenburgh: the Marquis had been abroad and 
miſling, either loſt or dead, for thirty-one years; 
wen Rudolphus, Duke of Savoy; conſidered 
which way he might deprive Ludovicus Bavarus 
of his Marquiſate of Brindenburgh. To this pur- 
poſe, he kept privately about him a miller, whom 


be oh * he was the Marquis. Divers caſtles 
0. 18. ä . 


peror Frederick, who had been dead more than, 


be inſtructed with all requiſite art and ſubtilty and 
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and towns were hereupon yielded up to him; 
the Bavarians and their aſſiſtants were overthrown 
by him in one great battle, wherein Rudolphus, 


Count Palatine of the Rhine, with ſeventy-nine 


Knights, were taken priſoners. Three years did 
this miller bear up, till at laſt he was taken, and 


adjudged to the flames, to the infamy of his abet- 


tors. Lipſ. Ex. Polit. I. 2. c. 5. p. 194. 

9. Baldwin the Eighth was Earl of Flanders 
and Hannonia, afterward Emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, and was ſlain in a battle againſt the Bulgarians. 
Twenty years after his death Bernardus Rainſus, 
a Campanian, gave himſelf out to be the Empe- 
ror, long impriſoned but now at liberty: the gra- 
vity of his countenance, the remembrance of for- 
mer men and things, the exact knowledge of his 
pedigree, deceived even the moſt cautious and 
circumſpect: much trouble he created; till at 
laſt, cited before Lewis the Eighth, King of 
France, and not able to anſwer ſuch queſtions as 
were by him propounded, he was reputed and ſent 
away as an impoſtor: after which, being taken in 
Burgundy, he was ſent to Joanna, Counteſs of 
Flanders, and by her order ſtrangled. Lipf. Ex. 
Polit. J. 2. c. 5. p. 195. | 
Io. The like to this fell out in Spain, when Al- 
phonſus was King of Arragon ; a youth of about 


eleven years of age, and under the government 


of his mother : there roſe up one, who gave out 
of himſelf, that“ he was that old Alphonſus, 
twenty-eight years paſt reported to be ſlain at 
Fraga. To colour his abſence all that while, 
he ſaid, that, « out of a wearineſs of human 
affairs, he went into Aſia, and the Holy Land, 
where he had fought in the wars, for God and 


religion: that having now expiated his ſins, he 


was returned to his ſubjects.” The matter took 
with many, and he had undoubtedly raifed fame 
conſiderable ſtirs there, but that, being taken at 
Auguſta, he there hanged himſelf. Lip/. Monit. 
J. 2. c. 5. p. 200. 

11. Adrian was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the Em- 
pire, in the year of Chriſt 121, but he found the 
ſame diſpoſition in the Jews to revolt, as they had 
done in the reign of his predeceſſor Trajan, and 
therefore recalled Julius Severus out of Britain, 
and ſent him into Syria, to chaſtiſe thoſe muti- 
neers. But when he came, he found them ſo 
well fortified, and many in number, and thoſe con- 
fiſting generally of thieves, robbers, and ſuch - like 
deſperadoes, that he thought it more pruden- 
tial to protract the war, than hazard the 1 

5 L | 1s 
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his whole army. That which made the Jews ga- 
ther together ſuch vaſt numbers, was, that they 
were headed by one that called himſelf the Meſſiah; 
and, in alluſion to the prophecy of Moſes, in 
Num. xxiv. which ſays, that © a ſtar ſhall ariſe 


out of Jacob, &c. he took the name of Bencho- 


chab, which ſignifies the ſon of a ſtar ; others ſay 


© Barchochab, which is the ſame ; for Ben and Bar, 


in the Hebrew tongve, equally ſignify a ſon. This 
impoſtor was in poſſeſſion of fifty caſtles in Judea, 
and nine hundred and eighty towns and villages, 


| beſides Bethoron, which Severus had beſieged now 


three years and an half; and then it was that Adri- 
an came againſt it in perſon. It is almoſt incre- 
dible what reſiſtance the beſieged made with many 
deſperate ſallies and great loſs of blood. Three 
hundred thouſand Jews were killed, beſides what 
periſhed by the plague and famine. Benchochab 
was killed in the laſt ſally, after which Bethoron 
was taken. And now the Jews, finding him nei- 
ther immortal nor the Meſſiah, inſtead of Bencho- 
chab, called him Benſcoſba, the ſon of a lie. 
Some of the Jews eſcaped, and the reſt were put 
to death. Jean. Baptiſt. de Recoles les Impoſt. Inſignes. 


12. Under the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, 


in 1656, one James Naylor, born in Yorkſhire, 
a great Enthuſiaſt, and one of the firſt and prin- 
cipal ringleaders of the ſect called Quakers, hav- 
ing, in proceſs of time, gained a great name among 
that people, for his pretended ſanctity, took upon 
him to perſonate Chriſt, our Saviour, and was at- 
tended into the city of Briſtol by ſeveral of his 
deluded proſelytes of both ſexes, ſinging Hoſanna 


before him, ſtrewing his way with herbs and flow- 


ers, uſing the ſame expreſſions, and paying him 
the ſame honour, as the Jews did our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, when he rode into Jeruſalem ; for which he 


was called before the Parliament, then ſitting at 


Weſtminſter, by whom he was ſentenced to be 


whipped, to ſtand in the pillory before the Royal 


Exchange, there to be burnt through the tongue, 
and branded with a hot iron in the forehead, with 
the letter B, for a blaſphemer: all which was 
executed upon him. But he ſhewed no concern at 
the ſin or puniſhment, which being done, one 
Rich, a merchant, got upon the Due embraced 
the impoſtor, and licked his forehead with his 
tongue. From thence he was ſent to Briſtol, where 
he was whipped through the ſtreets, and afterwards 
committed priſoner to the Caſtle at Guernſey dur- 
ing life, in company with Lambert, to whom he 
had been a ſoldier in the late rebellion. Hift, Eng. 


to the late King Edward, deſiring aid and afii. 


13. Lambert Simnell, the ſon of a ſhoemake, 
was inſtructed by one Simond, a Prieſt, to cal 
himſelf Edward, Earl of Warwick, lately eſcap-d 
out of priſon, both of them being of equal year 
and ſtature; and having got into Ireland with his 
tutor, he there gave ſuch a fair colour and gl 
to his pretences, that not only the Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, and Deputy of Ire. 
land, but many others of the nobility, credited his 
relation; and more eſpecially thole that had a kind. 
neſs for the houſe of York were ready to join him, 
and already ſaluted young Simnel as King: and tg 
give ſome kind of reputation to the impoſtor, they 
ſent into Flanders, to the Lady Margaret, (iſter 


ance from her. That Lady, as a Yorkiſt, and 
enemy to the houſe of Lancaſter, though ſhe kney 
him to be a cheat, promiſed them her aſſiſtance, 
Simnel was proclaimed King of England, and, 
with a company of beggarly unarmed Iriſh, ſailed 
into England, and landed at the Pile of Fowdray, 
in Lancaſhire. He fought King Henry VII. ata 
village called Stoke, near Newark upon Trent, 
where four thouſand of his men being lain, and 
the reſt put to flight, young Simnell, and his mal. 
ter Simond the Prieſt, were both taken priſoners, 
and had their lives given them; Lambert, be- 
cauſe he was but a child, and therefore might 
eaſily be impoſed upon, and Simond, becauſe he 
was a Prieſt. Lambert was taken into the King's 
kitchen, to be a turnſpit, and was afterwards made 
one of the King's falconers. The Prieſt was com- 
mitted to priſon, and was never heard of after- 
wards, Perkin Warbeck was another impoſtor 
in the ſame reign; but being taken, was expoſed 
and afterwards hanged. Hift. Eng. 

14. John Buchold, a leader of the Anabaptiſts, 
was a butcher in Leyden, and being ſucceſsful in 
ſome encounters, June24, 15 34, was, by his giddy 
rebellious followers, made King of Munſter, and 
inveſted with all the regalia of ſupreme authority. 
Havinghereupon immediately degraded thetwelve 
Counſellors of ſtate, he conſtituted a Viceroy, 4 
Comptroller of his houſehold, four Huiſſers, 0 
common Cryers, a Nobleman, a Chancellor, Cup- 
bearer, carvers, taſters, maſter-builders, and dil- 
poſed of all other offices as Princes uſed to do. 
Some of his Kingly robes were made ſumptuous 
with the gold of the ornaments, which ſacrilege 
had furniſhed him with. His ſpurs were gilt with 
gold, and he had two crowns of ſolid gold, and 4 
ſcabbard of the ſame metal. His IEP” 100 

| | | ador 


( dorned with three golden incirculations, and his 
W.;:1cs were, King of Juſtice and King of the New 

| Jeruſalem. He had many Queens, and allowed 
blurality of wives to all his followers, and took as 
much ſtate upon him as any potentate in the 
Vorld; but the city all this time being belieged, 
ind the inhabitants almoſt ſamiſhed to death, he 
vas betrayed by one of his followers ; the city was 
delivered up into the poſſeſſion of the Biſhop, 
ich the mock King himſelf, who being brought 


and pulled piece- meal by two executioners, with 
pincers red hot out of the fire, The firſt pains he 
felt he ſuppreſſed, at the ſecond he implored God's 
E mercy. For a whole hour was he pulled and dila- 
cerated with thoſe inſtruments; and at length, 
ſomewhat to haſten his death, he was run through 
with a ſword. His companions ſuffered the ſame 
puniſhment, and bore it with great courage; 
all whoſe carcaſes were put into baſkets, and hung 
out of the Tower of St. Lambert. Roff. View of 
Relig. 

* One Matthew Ryan, who was taken at 
Waterford, and tranſmitted to Kilkenny, being 
charged with ſeveral robberies committed in that 
county, was tried on the 25th of July, 1740, at the 
afſizes there. When he was apprehended, he pre- 
tended to be a lunatic, ſtripped himſelf in the 
gaol, threw away his cloaths, and could not be 
perſuaded to put them on again, but went naked 
to the court to take his trial. He then affected to 
be dumb, and would not plead; on which the 
Judges of the aſſize ordered a jury to be impan- 


he was wilfully dumb and lunatic, or by the hand 


in their verdict, Wilful and affected dumbneſs 
and lunacy.“ Upon this the Judges again deſired 
the priſoner to plead, which by ſigns he refuſed; 
notwithſtanding which, they in their great com- 
paſſion, indulged him till the Monday following. 
But he ſtill perſiſting in his obſtinacy, the court 
then ordered him to be preſſed to death: and the 
ſentence was accordingly executed on him the 
Wedneſday following : but before he expired, he 


moſt earneſtly intreated to be hanged, which was 
refuſed him, 


to the place of execution, was faſtened to a ſtake, 


relled, to enquire and give their opinion, whether. 


of God; who in a ſhort time returned, and brought 


* 
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Of the Ambition of ſome Men, and their Thirſt after 


Sovereignty, 


ELIOGABALUS ſometimes took his cour- 
tiers, and commanded them to be tied faſt 
to a great wheel, and then turned and rolled them 
up and down in the water, taking infinite pleaſure 
to ſee them ſometimes aloft, ſometimes below, 
ſometimes to talte the ſweetneſs of the air and 
ſometimes to be deeply plunged in the water, 
where of neceſſity they drank more than enough. 
Ambitious men daily act the ſame play, but they 
perſonate it tragically ; and therefore it was well 
adviſed by one of the Kings of France, when his 
Chancellor ſhewed him his own lively effigies upon 
a piece of Arras, ſtanding upon the uppermoſt 
part of Fortune's wheel: * You would do well,” 
ſaid he, © to pin it faſt leſt it ſhould turn again.“ 
Vet all conſiderations of this kind are too little to 
rebate the kcenneſs of ſome men's ſoaring minds, 
who are in continual fevers to be great, though 
for never io little a time, and at what rate ſoever. 
Cauſ. Hoy Cour. tom. 1. J. 2. p. 57. 


1. Wien Stephen, that good and great King 


of Poland was dead, and the uſual aſſembly was 
called for the election of a ncw King: the Great 
Cham of Tartary was allo there by his Ambaſſa- 
dors, who in his name told them, « That he was 
a potent Prince, able of his own ſubjects to lead 
many myriads of horſe into the field, tor either the 


defence or enlargement of Poland; that he was 


alſo frugal and temperate; ard ſetting aſide all 
delicate diſhes, his manner was to eat horſes fleſh. 
In the next place, as to matters of religion (con- 
cerning which he had heard they were in diſpute) 
their Pope ſhould be his Pope, and their Luther 


his Luther.” No marvel if this embaſſy was re- 


ceived with laughter, when they beheld a man 
ready to part at once with religion and all things 
ſacred, for the very deſire he had after rule, Lip/. 


Monit. I. 2. c. 5. P. 223. 


g. After the noble exploits of Sertorius, in Spain, 
Had put thoſe on his part almoſt in equal hopes 


with their enemies, Perpenna, too much relying 
; > 


„ the nobility of his deſcent, ambitiouſly 
aſpired to the power of Sertorius : to that purpole 
he ſowed the ſeeds of diſſenſion in the army and 


Among} 


— 
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amongſt the Captains; and the conſpiracy being equality with him; but as the world would ng 
Tipe, he invited Sertorius, with his officers (con- endure two ſuns, neither could the earth endung 
federate with him) to ſupper, and there cauſed two Sovereign Emperors, without permutation q 
him to be murdered. Immediately the Spaniards the ſtate of all things; that therefore he ſhoult 
revolted from Perpenna, and by their Ambaſſa- either yield up himſelf to day, or prepare for wy 
dors yielded themſelves to Pompey and Metellus. to-morrow.” Pezel. Mell. tom. 1. p. 333, 338, 
Perpenna ſoon ſhewed he was a man that knew Clark's Mir. c. 102. p. 472. Sag 
neither how to command nor to obey: he was 4. Solon the Athenian Lawgiver, ſaid of one 
ſpeedily broken and taken by Pompey ; nor did of his prime citizens called Piſiſtratus, © That i 
he bear his laſt misfortune in ſuch manner as be- he could but pluck out of his head the worm of 
came a General, for having the papers of Sertorius ambition, and heal him of his greedy deſire to rule 
In his hands, he promiſed to Pompey to ſhew him that then there could not be a man of more virtue 
letters from Conſular perſons, and under the hands than he. Clark's Mir. c. 102. p. 471. 
of the chiefeſt men in the city, whereby Sertorius 5. Richard, Duke of Gloucefter, afterware 
was invited into Italy. Pompey burnt the letters, King of England by. the name of Richard the 
and all Sertorius's papers, not looking upon any Third, ſtopped at nothing, how impious or villain. 
of them himſelf, nor ſuffering any other, and then ous ſoever, to remove all obſtructions between hin 
cauſed Perpenna to be diſpatched, that he might and the crown. He is ſaid to have murdered Kin 
free the city of a mighty fear; and this was the Henry the Sixth in the Tower, and his ſon Prince 
end of the fooliſh ambition of Perpenna. Plut, Edward at Tewkeſbury : he cauſed his own bro- 
in, Sertario. p. 582. ther, George Duke of Clarence, to be drowned in 
3. Alexander was at the fiege of Tyrus, when a butt of Malmſey; he was ſuſpected to have 
a ſecond time there came to him Ambaſſadors from made away Edward the Fourth, his brother and 
Darius, declaring that their maſter would give him King, by poiſon : he beheaded Rivers, Vaughan, 
ten thouſand talents if he would ſet at liberty his Grey, and the Lord Haſtings, as the known im- 
mother, wife, and children, that were taken by pediments of his uſurpation: and the Duke of 
1 him: moreover if he would marry the daughter Buckingham his old friend, when he ſaw he de- 
15 of Darius, he would give with her in dowry clined his ſervice in the murder of his nephens, 
[ | all the land that lay betwixt Euphrates and the which yet he got performed upon the bodies of 
Helleſpont. The contents of this Embaſſy were thoſe two innocent Princes. But the juſt judg- 
diſcuſſed in Alexander's Council, when Parmenio ment of God oyertook him for the ſpilling of all 
ſaid, «That for his part, were. he in Alexander's this innocent blood. His only fon was taken 
ſtead, he would accept of thoſe conditions and away by death: his own conſcience was fo diſ- 
ut an end to the war.” Alexander, on the other quieted, that he was in continual fears in the day, 
fide, anſwered, „ That were he Parmenio he and his ſleeps diſturbed and broken with frightful 
would do ſo too; but whereas he was Alexander, he viſions and dreams. At laſt he was flain in Boſ- 
would return ſuch anſwer as ſhould be worthy of worth Field, his body was found naked amongſt 
himſelf;” which was this, «That they ſhould tell the ſlain, filthily polluted with blood and dirt, and 
their maſter that he ſtood in no need of his money, was truſſed upon a horſe behind a Purſuivant at 
neither would he accept of a part for the whole; arms, his head and arms hanging down on the one 
that all his money and country was his own: that fide of the horſe, and his legs on the other, like a 
_-; he could” marry the daughter of Darius if he calf; and was interred at Leiceſter, with as bale 
pleaſed, and could do it without his conſent ; that a funeral as he formerly beſtowed upon his nephews 
if he would experience the humanity of Alexander in the Tower, Clark's Mir. c. 86. p. 373. 
_ he ſhould ſpeedity come to him.” After this, 6. Cœſar Borgia, the ſon of Pope, Alexander, 
| he ſent other Ambaſſadors with theſe offers, was a moſt ambitious man : he cauſed his brother 
« Thanks for his civilities to his captive relations, Candianus, then General over the Pope's forces, 
the greater part of his kingdom, his daughter for to be murdered in the ſtreets, and his dead body 
his wife, and thirty thouſand talents for the reſt to be caſt into the river Tyber; and then caſting 
of the captives ; to which he replied, that “ he off his prieſtly robes, and the Cardinal's habit, he 
would do what he deſired, if he would content took upon him the leading of his father's arm)? 
himſelf with the ſecond place, and not pretend to and with exceeding prodigality he od ao 
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many deſperate ruffians for the execution of his 
borrible devices. Having thus ſtrengthened him- 
bes be became a terror to all the Nobility of 

Rome: he firſt drove out the honourable family 
ol the Columnii; and then by execrable treachery 
W poiſoned or killed the chief perſonages of the 
great houſes of the Urſini and Cajetani, ſeizing 
upon their lands and eſtates, He ſtrangled at once 
four Noblemen of the Camertes : drove Guido 
Feltrius out of Urbin: took the city of Faventia 
from Aſtor Manfredus, whom he firſt beaſtly 
abuſed and then ſtrangled. In his thoughts he 
had now made himſelf maſter of all Latium, but 
he was caſt down when he leaſt feared. Being at 
| ſupper with his father, prepared on purpoſe for 
the death of certain rich Cardinals, by the miſtake 
of a ſervant, he and his father were poiſoned by 
wine prepared for the gueſts. Clark's Mir. c. 86. 


7. 377. 4 
CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the great. Defire of Glory in ſome Perſons. 


LINY conſidering with himſelf the nature 

of the element of fire, how rapacious and de- 
vouring a thing it is, and quickly conſumes what- 
ſoever it lays hold on; what ſtore of it is in the 
world; how 'tis in every houſe, under every foot 
in pebbles and flints: above us in fiery meteors, 
and beneath us in ſubterraneous paſſages, beganto 
marvel that all the world was not conſumed with 
fire, When I conſider that almoſt every ſoul is 
wrapt about with this ardent deſire of glory, how 
far a man is liable to be tranſported thereby, and 


garment that a man parts with and ſtrips him- 
ſelf of; I cannot ſufficiently wonder that it hath 
done.no more miſchief in the world ; and that it 
bath burnt, though deſtructively in ſome, yet quite 
harmleſly in others, as ſome of the following ex- 
amples will declare. | 


the world's ſeventh wonder : it was built by King 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; but Softratus, who was 
employed therein as the chief architect, engraved 
upon it this inſcription, “ Soſtratus of Gnydos, 
the ſon of Dexiphanes, to the Gods protectors for 
the ſafety of - ſailors.” This writing he covered 
with plaiſter, and vpon the plaiſter he inſcribed 
the name and title of the King: he knew that 
mY 121 waſte away, and then his own name, 
10. 18. LES | | 
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immortal name, 


that, as Tacitus has well obſerved, it is the laſt 


1. The Tower of Pharos had the reputation of 
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written in marble, he hoped would (as he had de- 
fired) be celebrated to eternity. Sand, Relat. 
J. 2. p. 113. | 
2. Cicero accounted it ſo great a matter to 
ſpeak eloquently, and laboured therein with that 
anxiety, that being to plead a cauſe before the 
Centuraviri : when the day was come before he 
was prepared ſo fully as he deſired, and his ſer- 
vant Eros brought him word that the trial was put 
off to the next day, he was ſo overjoyed that he 
gave him his freedom who had brought him ſo 
acceptable tidings. So far alſo was he from diſ- 
ſembling his thirſt after glory, that in a long 
epiſtle he openly and earneſtly entreated Luceius, 
a Roman citizen, that he would gratify him in 
theſe three things. Firſt, that he would write the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, diſtinctly from all foreign 
and external wars, and thereby procure to him an 
Secondly, that he would more 
ſtudiouſly adorn that than any other part of his 
works; and that in ſome things he would rather 
conſult his love-than what the truth itſelf would 
bear. And laſtly, that he would do this with the 


_ greateſt expedition, that he himſelf, while yet liv- 


ing, might enjoy ſome part of his glory. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 1. I. 2. p. 154. Guaz. de Civ. Conver. 
J. 2. p. 330. Ful. Ex. J. 8. c. 15. p. 1102. 

3. When Alexander the Great had demoliſhed 
the walls of Thebes, Phrine, that beautiful and 
rich courtezan, went to the Thebans, and proffer- 
ed to rebuild them at her own charges, provided, 
that to the eternal memory of her name, ſhe mighr 


be permitted to engrave upon them theſe words: 


« Alexander overthrew Thebes, and Phrine did in 
this manner reſtore it.” Guaz, ibid. I. 2. p. 331. 

4. Thales, the Mileſian, was a man of great 
genius, he found out many admirable things, as 
in other arts, ſo alſo in that of aſtronomy. When 
he had found out what proportion the ſun's great- 
neſs did bear to the greatneſs of that circle which 
he finiſhes in his annual courſe, and how by the 
rules of geometry this might be clearly demon- 
ſtrated, he communicated this experiment of his 
to a rich. man of Priene, that was a curious en- 
quirer into ſuch matters: who admiring the com- 
prehenſive wit of Thales, together with the ex- 
cellency of the invention, bade him aſk what re- 
ward he would. „ I,” faid Thales, “ aſk no 
other reward than the glory of this invention.” 


Muret. Far. Led. I. 12. c. 12. p. 317. 


5. Eroſtratus, a young man, ſeeing he could 
not make himſelf famous by any virtuous or praiſe- 
5 N | 
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worthy action, reſolved to perpetuate the memory 
of himſelf by performing ſomething of the higheſt 
infamy. Having ſettled his mind upon ſuch a 
deſign, he ſet the Temple of Diana, at Epheſus, 
on fire; which, for the ſtately fabric of it, was 
worthily reputed amongſt the wonders of the 
world. He confeſſed it was for this only end, 
that he might be diſcourſed of in after-times : 
which occaſioned the Epheſians, by a ſevere de- 
cree, to prohibit ſo much as the mention of his 
name, that the memorial of him might be utterly 
aboliſhed : which had accordingly been, but that 
Jheopompus, an hiſtorian of great eloquence, did 
make mention of him in his writings. Solinus, 
c. 43. P. 384. Val. Max. 1.8, c. 14. p. 240. Lon. 
Theatr. p. 638. Din. Mem. J. | 

6. In the reign of Henry VII. there was a com- 
motion begun in Cornwall about the payment of a 
ſubſidy lately granted. The ring-leaders in this 
inſurrection were Thomas Flamock, and Michael 
Joſeph, a ſmith : for which they were ſoon after 
hanged, drawn and quartered. It is memorable 
with what comfort Joſeph, the blackſmith, chear- 
ed up himſelf at his going to execution; ſaying, 
«© That he hoped by this that his name and me- 
mory ſhould be everlaſting.” So dear even to 
vulgar ſpirits is perpetuity of name, though joined 
with infamy: what is it then to noble ſpirits when 
it is joined with glory! Bak. Chron. p. 349, 350. 
Polyd. Virg. Din. I. 5. p. 347. Speed's Hiſt. p. 734. 

7. Platerus ſpeaks of a ſtudent in phyſic that 
came to Baſil on purpoſe to commence Doctor, 
anno 1598, and falling grievouſly ſick, towards 
the clofe of his life, he had an earneſt deſire that 
he might die a Doctor: to'gratify him, therefore, 
he was privately and in his bed created Doctor of 
Phyſic, with which he was well ſatisfied. Plater. 
O z. 866. 8 


8. Themiſtocles was exceedingly enflamed with 


the love of glory, and the ambition of performing 
great matters: being but yet young, he impor- 
tuned, with moſt earneſt entreaties, Epicles, a 
muſician, (in great eſteem with the Athenians) to 


practiſe his art at his houſe, not that he himſelf 


would learn, but that divers perſons might enquire 
for his houfe, and by this means diſcourſe of him 
and it. When the battle of Marathon was fought, 
and the famous exploits of Miltiades were cele- 
brated, he was obſerved to be thoughtful for the 
moſt part, and to paſs the nights without fleep, 
and to leave off his uſual diverſions: and when 

| they that were amazed at this change of his life 
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5 P, 346. 


aſked him the reaſon of it: The trophies of Mit 
tiades,” ſaid he, “ will not ſuffer me to ſleep“ 
Being choſen Admiral by the people, he referreg 
the difpinch of all kind of affairs that wer, 
brought before him, to that day wherein he wy; 
to take ſhip; that ſo at one and the ſame time, 
being buſied in ſo many matters, and called upon 
by ſo many ſeveral men, he might be looked upon 
as a perſon of great authority. And when chicfy 
by his means Xerxes had received that notable 
defeat at ſea, Themiſtocles was preſent at the 
Olympic games next after, where the ſpeCtators, 
not regarding thoſe: that ſtrove for the victories, 
faſtened their eyes upon him all the day; and (a, 
_ admiring his virtue) ſhewed him to ſtrangers with 
great applauſe ; he, tickled with glory, turning to 
his friends, told them, «„ He had now received 
the fruits of all his labours for Greece.” The 
ſame man being aſked in the Theatre whoſe voice 
it was that pleaſed him beſt? „ His,” ſaid he, 
ce that ſings molt in my praiſe.” Plut. in Thenif, 
P.113, 114. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 14. p.239. Li), 


Mon. J. 2. c. 17. p. 404. Fulg. Ex. I. 8. c. Iz. 


P. 1001. F 
9. Gabrinius Fundulus, the Tyrant of Cre- 
mona, when he was to loſe his head at Milan for 
all his horrible ' crimes,” and was exhorted by 
ſome to repent himſelf of his villainies, and hope 
in God for pardon ; he frowningly replied, © That 
he did not in the leaſt repent himſelf of what he 
had done in the right of war: but it was an eſpe- 
cial grief to him, that he had not executed one 
act, which once he had. conceived in his mind to 
do, which was, that he had determined to throw 
down headlong the Emperor Sigiſmund, the 
Pope, and Balthazar Coſſa, from the top of an 
high Tower (whereinto they were invited) into the 
Market- place below.“ And now at the cloſing 
up of his life, when he was not able to boaſt of the 
fact, yet he boaſted of the will and purpoſe he had 
to do it, and grieved he had loft the opportu- 
nity of doing ſo famous an exploit. Jov. Lg. 
Din. l. 5. p. 34757. e 
10. C. Julius Cæſar coming to Gades, in Spain, 
and beholding there; in the Temple of Hercules 
the ſtatue of Alexander the Great, he ſighed, de- 
teſting his own floth, who/(as he faid) had don? 
nothing worthy of memory in ſuch an age wire 
in Alexander had fubje&ed the world unto bm 
ſelf, He therefore earneſtly deſired a ſpecd) a 
miſſion from that province which had fallen to fun 
as Queſtor, that he might ſeek 1 
; Ws 


eat enterprizes as ſoon as poſſible, Sueton, JI. 1. 
. -. 2.8. Din. 1. 8. p. 498. Lip). Mon. J. 2. 
. 18. P. 405» 5 
1. Pericles was cited to the aſſembly by the 
W.nory Achenians, for that he had ſpent ſo much 
; treaſure upon public works and ornaments in the 
: city. He mildly replied, © Doth it therefore re- 
Went you, O citizens? I ſhall then make you this 
Wn:opoſition, let my name be inſcribed upon each 
Vor theſe works, and I will defray the expences 
thereof at my own coſt and charge.” At this all 
the aſſembly cried out, That he ſhould go on in 
the name of the gods, and that he ſhould not de- 


Et from expences upon that account.“ Behold an 


people. Lipſ. Mon. J. 2. c. 18. p. 406. 
12. Trajanus the Emperor did openly and al- 
moſt every where aim at this; for whether he made 


upon the moſt inconſiderable things he cauſed his 
name to be inſcribed; inſomuch that thereupon 
tome, in a ſcoffing manner, termed him the Wall 
Flower, or Pellitory on the Wall. Lip. Mon. 
L. Cf. 1 $4 400. - 

13. Alexander the Great took Caliſthenes along 
with him, (a man famous for wiſdom and elo- 
quence) on purpoſe to write the hiſtory of his ex- 
ploits: and by his writings to ſpread abroad the 
glory of his name. He alſo cheriſhed Ariſtotle 
upon the fame account, and gave him a moſt li- 
beral and magnificent allowance of eighty talents, 
towards the- compleating of that one book of his 
Hiſtory of Animals, hoping his name would there- 
by be perpetuated. When he came to Sigæum, 
and beheld there the tomb of Achilles, he ſighed, 
and cried out, “ O fortunate young man, who 


alſo meeting with a meſſenger, who by his geſture 
and countenance ſeemed to have ſome joyful mat- 
ter to relate, © What good news haſt thou?“ ſaid 
he: cc js Homer alive again? By that ſaying ex- 
preſſing his ardent deſire to have had the molt ex- 
cellent writer to have been the deſcriber of his 
Ks, and the publiſher of his praiſes. Lipſ. Min. 
1. 2. c. 14. P. 407. Ful. Ex. J. S. c. 15. P. 1099. 
14. Commodus, that blemiſh of the emire, was 
yet deſirous of a great name and fame abroad, 
ſo that he called the city of Carthage after his own 
ame Commodiana. He took off Nero's head 
Irom the Coloſſus, and fet his own upon it inſtead, 
df the other. He alſo cauſed ſome months to be 


Honourable conteſt for glory betwixt him and the 


any new work, or repaired any that was old, even 


hadſt a Homer to trumpet out thy fame.” So 


as after him. But we find that fortune hath: 
Wl oppoled them that ſought glory in an oblique. 
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line. For thoughan brave perſons, ſuch as Alex- 
ander, Julius, Auguſtus, their names do yet con- 
tinue in cities and months; yet not ſo to Nero, 
Caligula, Commodus, and others their like: for 
ſoon after their death all thoſe things were ex- 
tinguiſhed, from whence they hoped for an 
eternity. Lon. Theat, p. 636. Fulgof. Ex. I. 8. 
c. 15. p. 1406. 201 

15. Paufanias, one of near attendance upon the 
perſon of Philip, King of Macedon, on a time 
aſked Hermocles Which way a man may ſud- 
denly become famous?“ Who replied, © If he 
did kill ſome illuſtrious perſon ; for by this means 
it would come to paſs, that the glory of that man 
ſhould redound to himſelf. Hereupon he flew 
Philip: and indeed he obtained what he ſought, 
for he rendered himſelf as well known to poſterity 
by his parricide, as Philip did by his virtue, 
Val. Max. I, 8. c. 14 p. 240. 

16. There went a fame of a certain Indian, that 
he had ſuch a peculiar {kill in ſhooting, that he 
could at pleaſure paſs his arrows through a ring ſet 


up at a conſiderable diſtance: this man was 
brought priſoner and preſented to Alexander the. 


Great, who defired him to give him an inſtance of 
his art in that kind, The Indian refuſed ; whereat 
Alexander was ſo incenſed, that he commanded 
he ſhould be.led away and flain: while he was 
leading on to the place of his intended puniſh- 


ment, he told the ſoldiers, © That he had for ſome; 


time diſaccuſtomed himſelf from ſhooting, and 
that fearing (through want of exerciſe) that he 


ſhould not perform what he deſired, he had there-- 


fore refuſed the Emperor's command. This was 
told again unto Alexander: who thereupon nor: 


only commanded he ſhovld be ſet at liberty, but 


alſo gave him many gifts, admiring the greatneſs 


of his ſpirit, that had rather die, than loſe any of 


that reputation he had formerly gained. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 2.1. 5. p. 394. Feltham's Reſol. p. 47. 
Fulg. Ex. tl. 8. c. 15, p. 1108, 110g. 

17. Nero the Emperor was poſſeſſed with a de- 
ſire (though an inconſiderate one) of eternity, and 
perpetual fame, and thereupon aboliſhing the old, 
names of many things and places, he gave them 


others from his. own name. The month April 


he would have called Neroneus: and he had de- 


termined to have named Rome. 1itſe}f Neropolis, 


or Nero's city. Suetan. J. 6. c. 55. ft. 208. 
18, #hus Adrianus the Emperor was of an 
eager but variable diſpoſition; he covered the im- 
petuouſneſs of his inind with a kind of artifice, 
teigning continence, courte ſy, and clemency; and 
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on the other ſide diſſembling and concealing as he 


could that burning deſire that he had after glory. 


He envied great wits, both living and dead; he 


endeavoured to extenuate the glory of Homer; 


and gave order to celebrate the memory of Anti- 
machus in his ſtead, whereas many had not ſo 
much as heard of his name before. He perſecuted 
even ſuch handicraft- men as excelled in any par- 
cular thing, many of which he depreſſed and cruſh- 
ed, and many of them he cauſed to be ſlain. For 
whereas he himſelf was deſirous to be accounted 
ſuperexcellent in all things, he hated all others 
that had made themſelves remarkable in any thing. 
Having bought peace of divers Kings by private 
preſents, he boaſted that he had done more ſitting 
ſtill, than others by their forces and arms. Pezel. 
Mell. Hiſt. tom. 2. P. 193. 

19. Pompey the Great purſued the Pirates in 
the Piratic war into Crete, where when he found 
they were oppoſed by Metellus the Pretor in that 
iſland, inflamed with an over-deſire of glory, he 
defended them againſt Metellus with his own 
forces, that he might have no Roman co- partner 


with him in the Piratic victory. Fug. Ex. I. 8. 


c. 15. P. 1104. 


CHAP. XXXVII 


Of the intolerable Pride and Haugbting of ſome 
f Perſons, 


4 TYRIDE well placed and rightly defined, is of 

| ambiguous ſignification,“ ſays the late in- 
comparable Marquis of Hallifax : one kind of it 
is as much a virtue as the other is a vice. But 
we are naturally ſo apt to chooſe the worſt, that it is 
become dangerous to commend the beſt fide of it. 
Pride is a ſly inſenſible enemy that wounds the ſoul 
unſeen, and many that have reſiſted other formid- 
able vices, have been ruined by this ſubtle in- 
vader; for though we ſmile to ourſelves, at leaſt 
ironically, when flatterers bedaub us with falſe en- 
comiums; though we ſeem many times to be 
angry, and bluſh at our praiſes; yet our ſouls in- 
wardly rejoice, we are pleaſed with it, and forget 
ourſelves, Some are proud of their quality, and 
deſpiſe all below it; firſt, ſet it up for the idol of 
a vain imagination, and then their reaſon muſt fall 
down and worſhip it. They would have the world 
think, that no amends can be made for the want 
of a great title or an ancient coat of arms. They 


imagine that with theſe advantages they ſtand upon 


N 
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* 


the higher ground, which makes them look dow 
upon merit and virtue as things inferior to them. 
Some, and moſt commonly women, are proud oſ 
their fine cloaths, and when ſhe hath lefs wit and 
ſenſe than the reſt of her neighbours, comforts her. 
ſelf that ſhe hath more lace. Some ladies put ſo 
much weight upon ornaments, that if one could 
ſee into their hearts, it would be found that even 
the thought of death was made leſs heavy to them, 


by the contemplation of their being laid out in 


ſtate, and honourably attended to the grave. The 
man of letters is proud of the eſteem the world 
gives him for his knowledge : but he might eaſily 
cure himſelf of that diſeaſe, by conſidering hoy. 
much learning he wants. The military man ig 
proud of ſome great action performed by him, 
when poſſibly it was more owing to fortune than 
his own valour or conduct: and ſome are proud 
of their ignorance, and have as much reaſon to be 
ſo as any of the reſt; for they being alſo com- 
pared with others in the ſame character and con- 
dition, will find their defects exceed their ac. 


quiſitions.“ 


1. The order of the Jeſuits, which, from very 
mean beginnings, are grown the wealthieſt ſociety 
in the world, are ſo ſwelled with the tumour of 
pride, that though they are the moſt juvenile of all 
other orders in the Roman church, and therefore by 
their canons are obliged to go laſt in the ſhow on 
feſtivals, never go at all in proceſſion with other 


orders becauſe they will not come behind them, 


Fuller's Holy State. 

2. Dominicus Sylvius, Duke of Venice, mar- 
ried a gentlewoman of Conſtantinople : ſhe was 
plunged into ſenſuality with ſo much profuſion, that 
ſhe could not endure to lodge but in chambers 
full of delicious perfumes ; ſhe would not waſh 
herſelf but in the dews of heaven, which mult be 
preſerved for her with much ſkill : her garments 
were ſo pompous, that nothing remained but to 
ſeek for new ſtuffs in heaven, for ſhe had exhauli- 
ed the treaſures of earth: her viands ſo dainty, that 
all the mouths of Kings taſted none ſo exquiſite; 
nor would ſhe touch her meat but with golden 
forks and precious ſtones. God, to puniſh this curſed 
pride and ſuperfluity, caſt her on a bed, and afſail- | 


ed her with a malady ſo hideous, ſo ſtinking and 


frightful, that all her neareſt kindred were forced 
to abandon her; none ſtayed about her Hut a PO 
old woman, thoroughly accuſtomed to ſtench a1 

death; the delicate Seniora was infected with der 
own perfumes in ſuch a manner, that from all her, 
body there began to drop a moſt ſtinł ing Aw 


and a kind of matter fo filthy to behold, and. fo 
noiſome to the ſmell, that every man plainly per- 
ceived that her diſſolute and exceſſive daintineſs 
had cauſed this infection in her. Cauſe. Holy Court. 
- fot. 3. max. 15. p. 418. Camer. Oper. Subſci/. 
cent. 2. c. 38. p. 164. Sabell. J. 4. dec. 1. Zuin. 
vol. 2. 1. 4. p. 364. 

3. Tigranes, King of Armenia, had ever in his 
Court divers Kings that waited upon him, four of 
which always attended upon his perſon, as his 
foormen : and when he rode abroad, they ran by 
his ſtirrup in their ſhirts; when he ſat in the chair 
of ſtate, they ſtood about him holding their hands 
together, with countenances that ſhewed the 
oreateſt bondage and ſubjection imaginable; ſhew- 
ing thereby that they reſigned all their liberty, and 
offered their bodies to him as their lord and maſter, 
and were ready to ſuffer any thing he required. 
Plut. in Lucullo, p. 505. 

4. Aldred, Archbiſhop: of York, had a favour 
to aſk from William the Conqueror, and having a 
repulſe therein, the Archbiſhop in great diſcontent 
offered to depart. The King, ſtanding in awe of 
his diſpleaſure, ſtayed him, fell down at his feet, 
deſired pardon, and promiſed to grant his ſuit, 
The King all this while being down at the Arch- 
biſhop's feet, the noblemen that were prefent put 
him in mind that he ſhould cauſe the King to riſe : 
« No,” ſaid the Prelate, © let him alone, let him 
bnd what it is to anger St. Peter.” Bak. Chron. 
p. 40. ö 

5. Hannibal was ſo exalted with the victory he 
had got at Cannæ, that afterwards he · admitted not 
any of the citizens of Carthage into his camp; nor 
gave anſwer to any but by an interpreter. Alſo, 
when Maherbal ſaid at his tent-door, © That he 


pleaſed) he might ſup in the Capitol, he deſpiſed 
him.“ So hard is it for felicity and moderation 
to keep company together. Lon. Theat. p. 637. 


, 0 


Dom. 1170, cauſed his ſon Prince Henry at ſe ven- 
teen years of age to be crowned King, that he might 
in his own life-time participate in the government 
With him. And on his coronation-day (for honour's 
lake) placed the firit diſh on the table himſelf, while 
the new King ſat down. Whereupon the Archbi- 
hop of York ſaid pleaſantly to him, ©. Be merry, 
my beſt ſon z for there is not another Prince in the 
Whole world that hath ſuch a ſervitor at his table.” 
9 whom the young King ſcornfully anſwered, 
| RY yy you wonder at this? my father doth 
0. 18. | | | 


Of the intolerable Pride and Haughtineſs of ſome Perſons, 


all his auditors were his admirers. 


had found out a way whereby in a few days (if he 


6. King Henry the Second of England, anno 


47 
not think that he doth more than becomes him; 
ſor he being a King only by the mother's ſide, 
ſerveth me who have a King to my father, and a 
Queen to my mother.” -Polyd. Vir g. l. 13. p. 212. 
Speed's Hiſt. p. 478. | 

7. Frederick the Firſt, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, in 
proſecution of Pope Alexander the Fhird, had ſent 
his ſon Otho to purſue him with ſeventy-five gal- 


leys. The Pope had faved himfelf at Venice, and 


Otho was made priſoner and carried to Venice by 
Can, the Venetian Admiral. Whereupon Frede- 
rick grew more mild, and accepted conditions of 
peace preſcribed by Alexander, as that he ſhould 
crave abſolution on his knees, and in his own per- 
ſon ſhould lead his army into Aſia. So Frederick 
comes to Venice, and being proſtrate at the Pope's 
feet, in a ſolemn aſſembly he atks pardon. 
Pope ſets his foot on his neck, and cries with a 
loud voice, Super Aſpidem, & Baſiliſcum ambulabis. 
The Emperor, moved with this diſgrace, anſwers, 
Non libi ſed Petro. The Pope replied, Et mibi & 
Petro, This happened at Venice anno 1171, in 
the preſence of the Ambaſſadors of the Kings and 
Princes, and of the greateſt ſtates in Europe. 
M. de Serres Hiſt. of France, p. 113, 114. Lon. Theat. 
P. 641. Simpſ. Ch. Hiſt. l. 1. cent. 12. p. 114. 

8. Simon Thurway, born in Cornwall, bred in 
our Engliſh univerſities, until he went over unto 
Paris, where he became ſo eminent a logician, that 
He was firm in 
his memory, and elegant in his expreſſion, and was 
knowing in all things ſave in himſelf; for profanely 
he advanced Ariſtotle above Moſes, and himſelf 
above both. But his pride had a great and a ſud- 
den fall, loſing at the ſame inſtant both language 
and memory, and becoming void of reaſon and 
ſpeech. Polydore Virgil faith of him, Juvene nibil 
acutius, ſene nibil obtuſius: whillt others add, “ that 
he made an inarticulate ſound like unto low ing.“ 
This great judgment befell him about the year of 
our Lord 1201. Delr. Deſq. Magic. p. 245. Poiyd. 
Virg. Hiſt. Ang. l. 15. p. 284. Bak. Chron. p. 110. 
Full. Worth. p. 233. 

9. The -felicity and virtue of Alexander the 
Great was obſcured by three moſt evident tokens 
of inſolence and pride : ſcorning Philip, he would 
have Jupiter Ammon for his father; deſpiſing the 
Macedonian habit, he put on the Perſian; and, 
thinking it little to be no more than a man, he 
would needs be adored as a god. Thus diſſem- 
bling at once the ſon, the citizen, and the man. 
Lon. Theat. p. 637. 


5 N N 10. Pallas 


The 
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418 Of the intolerable Pride and Haughtineſs of ſome Perſons. 


10. Pallas, the freedman of Claudius the Em- 


peror, was arrived to that exceſs of pride, that within 
doors (to beget a kind of veneration in thoſe of his 
family) he uſed no other way to expreſs what he 
would have done but with a nod of his head, or 
ſome ſign of his hand: or, if things required any 
ſurther explication than ſuch ſign would admit of, 
he informed them of his pleaſure by writing, that 
he might ſave the labour of ſpending himſelf in 
ſpeech. Tacit. Ann. Lipſ. Mon. I. 2. c. 16. p. 365. 

11. Staveren was the chief town of all Frieſland, 
rich, and abounding in all wealth, the only ſtaple 
for all merchandize, whither ſhips came from all 
parts. The inhabitants thereof, through eaſe, knew 
not what to do, nor deſire, but ſhewed themſelves 
in all things exceſſive and licentious, not only in 
their apparel, but alſo in the furniture of their 
houſes, gilding the ſeats before their lodgings, 
&c. ſo that they were commonly called © The de- 
bauched children of Staveren.” But obſerve the 


juſt puniſhment of this their pride. There was 


in the ſaid town a widow, who knew no end of 
her wealth, the which made her proud and info- 
lent : ſhe did freight out a ſhip for Dantzick, giv- 
ing the maſter charge to return her, in exchange 
of her merchandize, the rareſt {tuff he could find. 
The maſter of the ſhip finding no better commo- 
dity than good wheat, freighted his ſhip therewith, 
and ſo returned to Staveren. This did fo diſcon- 
tent this fooliſh widow, that ſhe ſaid unto the 
maſter, that if he had laden the ſaid corn on the 
ſtarboard fide of the ſhip, he ſhould caſt it into the 
ſea on the larboard: the which was done, and all 


the wheat poured into the ſea. But the whole town 


and province did fmart for this one woman's error; 
for preſently, in the ſame place where the mariners 
had caſt the corn into the ſea, there grew a great 
bar of ſand, wherewith the haven was ſo ſtopped, 
as no great ſhip could enter; and at this day the 
ſmallett veſſels that anchor there muſt be very care- 
ful, leſt they ſtrike againſt this flat or ſand- bank; 
the which, ever ſince, hath been called Urawelandt; 
that is, The woman's ſand.” Hereby the town, 
loſing their ſtaple and traffick by little and little, 
came to decline. The inhabitants alſe, by reaſon 
of their wealth and pride, being grown intolerable 
to the nobility, who in ſumptuouſneſs could not 
endure to be braved by them, the ſaid town is be- 
come one of the pooreſt of the province, although 


it be at this day one that hath the greateſt privi- 
lleges amongſt all the Hanſe-towns. Grimft, Hiſt. 
of the Nuiherlands, J. 1. p. 30. 2 7 


wit. Burt. Mel. par. 1. 2. p. 117. 


12. Plutarch, in the Life of Artaxerxes, tells; 
ſtory of one Chamus, a ſoldier, that wounded King 
Cyrus in battle, and grew thereupon ſo proud ang 
arrogant, that, in a ſhort ſpace after, he loſt his 


13. Alcibiades had his mind exceedingly puff: 
up with pride, upon the account of his riches and 
large poſſeſſions in land; which, when Socrate, 
obſerved, he took him along with him to a place 
where was hung up a map of the world, and de. 
fired him to find out Attica in that map ; which 
when he had done, . Now,” ſaid he, ** find me our 
your own lands:“ and when he replied, that © they 
were not at all ſet down, „How is it then,” ſaid 
Socrates, © that thou art grown proud of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that which is no part of the earth” 
AElian. Var. Hiſt. l. 1. c. 28. p. 124. 

14. Parrhaſius was an excellent painter, but with- 
al grew ſo proud, that no man ever ſhewed more 
inſolence than he. In this proud ſpirit of his, he 
would take upon him divers titles and additions to 
his name: he called himſelf Abrodiztus; that is, 
fine, delicate, and ſumptuous: he went clothed 
in purple, with his chaplets of gold, his ſtaff head. 
ed with gold, and his ſhoe-buckles of the ſame: 
he called himſelf the Prince of Painters ; and 
boaſted, that the art by him was made perfect and 
accompliſhed. He gave out, that in a right line 
he was deſcended from Apollo. Having drawn Wi 
the picture of Hercules according to his full pro- 
portion, he gave out, that“ Hercules had often 
appeared to him in his ſleep, on purpoſe that he 
might paint him lively as he was.” In this vein 
of pride and vanity, he was put down, in the judg- 
ment of all preſent, by Timanthes, a painter of 
Samos, who ſhewed a picture of Ajax, that excel. 
led the one that was made by the hand of Parrha · 
ſius. Plin. J. 35. c. 10. p. 536. 

15. Hugo, the Pope's Legate, coming into 
England, a convocation was ſummoned at Welt 
minſter, where Richard, Archbiſhop of Cantervury, 
being ſat at the right-hand of the Legate, Roge!, 
Archbiſhop of York, coming in, would needs have 
diſplaced him; which, when the other would not 
ſuffer, he ſat down in his lap: all wondered 4 
this inſolence, and the ſervants of Canterbu!) 
drew him by violence out of his ill-choſen place 
threw him down, tore his robes, trod upon hin 
and uſed him very deſpitefully: he, in this duſiy 
pickle, went and complained to the King, who 
was at firſt angry; but when he was informed e 
the whole truth, he laughed at ir, and ſaid ent 

1 Ig 


W ;ightly ſerved. Biſh. Godwin, p. 90. Chetwin's 

is. Collect. cent. 5. p. 158, 

16. Chryſippus was an ingenious and acute 
berſon, but withal ſo lifred up, and ſo conceited 
ol his ſufficiency, that when one craved his advice, 
to whom he ſhould commit his ſon to be inſtruct- 
ed, his anſwer was, © To me; for,” ſaid he, © if 
i did but imagine that any perſon excelled myſelf, 
I would read philoſophy under him.” Laert. Vit. 
W Phil. J. 7. p. 228. | 
= 17. Metellus, the Roman General, having once 
Joy chance overcome Sertorius in a battle, he was 
ſo proud of his victory, that he would needs be 
called Imperator, would have the people ſet up 
altars, and do ſacrifice to him in every city where 
he came. He wore garlands of flowers on his 
head, fitting at banquets in a triumphal robe: he 
had images of Victory to go up and down the 
room, moved by ſecret engines, carrying trophies 
of gold, and crowns and garlands ; and laſtly, 
had a number of young and beautiful boys and 
girls following, with ſongs of triumph, that were 
E compoſed in praiſe of him. Plut. in Vit. Sert. 
5. 579. Clark's Mir. c. 102. p. 476. 


C H A pP. XXXVIII. 


oi, liſolence of ſome Men in Proſperity, and their 
1 abjett Baſeneſs in Adverſity. 


WY UEEN Maud, the wife of King Henry the 
= Firſt, hath this commendation left her: 


Proſpera non lætam fecere, nec aſpera triſtem; 
Aſpera riſus ei; proſpera terror erant. 

Non decor effecit fragilem, nec ſceptra ſuperbam, 
Sola potens humilis, ſola pudica decens. 


When proſp'rous, not o'erjoyed ; when croſt, 
not ſad ; 


wn touring made her fear, adverſe made 
glad : 


placed; 
Great, and yet humble; beautiful, yet chaſte. 


People of the diſpoſition of this princeſs are as 
Nee as black ſwans; and few but degenerate into 
Pride or baſeneſs, according as the ſcene of their 
Prtune turns, and changes to black or white. 


* 


W Sober, though fair; lowly, though in throne 


Inftances'of Inſolence in Proſperity, and abje& Baſeneſs in Adverſity. 419 


1. Lepidus was one of that Triumvirate that 
divided the Roman empire among them: coming 
out of Africa, he met with Octavianus Cæſar in 
Sicily, who had newly been beaten by Sextus Pom- 
peius: here Lepidus, puffed up with pride, that 
he had now about him twenty legions of ſoldiers, 
with terror and threats demanded the chief place 


of command: he gave the ſpoil of Meſſana to his 


own ſoldiers; and when Cæſar repaired to him, he 

rejected him once and again, and cauſed ſome darts 

to be thrown at him; which Cæſar, wrapping his 

garment about his left-hand, difficultly bore off : 

ſpeedily therefore he ſet ſpurs to his horſe, and 

returned to his own camp, diſpoſed his ſoldiers in 
military poſture, and led them immediately againſt 
thoſe of Lepidus: ſome were ſlain, and many 
legions of the adverſe part were perſuaded to 
come over to Cæſar's part. Here Lepidus, find- 
ing whereunto his former infolence and vanity 
began to tend, caſting off his General's coat, and 
having put on the habit of mourning, he became 
a miſerable ſuppliant to that Cæſar whom he had 
Juſt before deſpifed ; who gave him his life and 
goods, but condemned him to perpetual baniſh- 
ment. Orof. Hiſt. l. 6. c. 18. p. 267. 

2. The Duke of Buckingham, that great fa- 
vourite, ſent a noble gentleman to Bacon, then 
Attorney General, with this meſſage, ** That he 
knew him to be a man of excellent parts, and, as the 
times were, fit to ſerve his maſter in the Keeper's 
place: but alſo knew him of a baſe ungrateful diſ- 
poſition, and an arrant knave, apt in his proſpe- 
rity to ruin any that had raiſed him from adverſity : 
yet for all this, he did ſo much ſtudy his maſter's 
ſervice, that he had obtained the ſeals for him, but 


with this aſſurance, ſhould he ever requite him as 


he had done ſome others, he would caſt him down 


as much below ſcorn as he had now raiſed him high 


above any honour he could ever have expected.” 
Bacon, patiently hearing this meflage, replied, © I 


am glad my noble Lord deals fo friendly and freely 
with me: But,“ ſaith he, „can my Lord know 


theſe abilities in me, and can he think, when I have 
attained the higheſt preferment my profeſſion is 


capable of, I ſhall ſo much fail in my judgment 


and underſtanding, as to loſe thoſe abilities, and by 
my miſcarriage to ſo noble a patron, caſt myſelf. 
headlong from the top of that honour to the very 
bottom of contempr and ſcorn ? Surely my Lord 
cannot think ſo meanly of me.” Now Bacon was 
inveſted in his office, and within ten days after the 
| | | King 
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420 Inſtances of Inſolence in Proſperity, and abject Baſeneſs in Adverſity. 


King went to Scotland. Bacon inſtantly begins to 
believe himſelf King; lies in the King's lodgings; 
gives audience in the great Banqueting-houſe; 
makes all other Counſellors attend his motions 
with the ſame ſtate the King uſed to come out to 
give orders to Ambaſſadors, When any other 
Counſellors ſat with him about the King's affairs, 
he would (if they ſat near him) bid them know their 
diſtance : upon which Secretary Windwood roſe, 
went away, and would never {it more; but diſ- 
patched one to the King, to deſire him to make 
haſte back, for his ſcat was already uſurped. If 
Buckingham had ſent him any letter, he would not 
vouchſafe the opening, or reading it in public, 
though it was ſaid it required ſpeedy diſpatch, nor 
would vouchſafe him any anſwer. In this poſture 
he lived until he heard theKing was returning, and 
began to believe the play was almoſt at an end, and 
therefore did reinveſt himſelf with his old rags of 
baſeneſs, which were ſo tattered and poor, at the 
King's coming to Windſor, that he attended two 
day's at Buckingham's Chamber, being not admit- 
ted to any other better place than the room where 
trencher-ſcrapers and lacqueys attended, there fit- 
ting upon an old wooden cheſt, with his purſe and 
ſeal lying by him on that cheſt. After two days he 
had admittance, and at his firſt entrance he fell 
down flat on his face at the Duke's foot, kiſſing it, 
and vowing never to riſe till he had his pardon : 
then was he again reconciled ; and ſince that time 
ſo great a ſlave to the Duke, and all that family, 
that he durſt not deny the command of the meaneſt 
of the kindred, nor oppoſe any thing. Court of 
K. James, by A. V. p. 131, 132, Wc. + 

3. Tigranes, King of Armenia, when Lucullus 
came againſt him, had in his army twenty thouſand 
bowmen and lingers, fifty-five thouſand horſe- 
men, whereof ſeventeen thouſand were men at 
arms, armed cap-a-pee, and one hundred and fifty 
thouſand armed footmen ; of pioneers, carpenters, 
&c. thirty-five thouſand, that marched in the rear. 
He was ſo puffed up with the ſight of his huge 
army, that he vaunted, amongſt his familiars, that 
nothing .grieved him but that he ſhould fight with 
Lucullus alone, and not with the whole force of 
the Romans: he had divers Kings who attended 
upon his greatneſs, whom he uſed in a proud and 
inſolent manner-: and when he ſaw the forces of 
Lucullus upon the march towards him, he ſaid, 
« If theſe men come as Ambaſſadors, they are 
very many; if as enemies, they are very few,” Yet 

this man, who bore himſelf ſo high in time of his 


proſperity, when he ſaw his horſemen give way, 
was himſelf one of the firſt that fled out of the 
field, caſting away the very diadem from his head 
into the plain field, leſt any thing about him might 
retard the ſwiftneſs of his flight, deploting with 
tears his own fate, and that of his ſons; and aſter 
all this, in great humility he-laid down his crown 
at the foot of Pompey, thereby reſigning his king. 
dom to his pleaſure. Plut. in Luculio, p. 509, 
Clark's Mir. c. 104. Þ. 500. 2 
4. Perſeus, the laſt King of the Macedonians, 
as he had many vices, and was above meaſure co- 
vetous, ſo he was alſo ſo puffed up with the pride of 
the forces of his kingdom, that he carried himſelf 
with inſolence divers ways: he ſeemed to contemn 
all the power of the Romans: he ſtirred up Gen- 
tius, King of the Illyrians, againſt them, for the 
reward of three hundred talents; then provoked 
him to kill the Roman Ambaſſador; and at laſt, 
when he ſaw he had far enough engaged him, re- 
fuſed to pay him the money. This man was at 
laſt overcome by, and fell into the hands of Paulus 
Emylius; and then he diſcovered as much baſe- 
neſs in his adverſity, as he had done arrogance in 
his proſperity. For when he came near the Conſul, 
the Conſul roſe to him as to a great perſon, who + 
was fallen into adverſity by the frowns of Fortune, 
and went to meet him with his friends, and with 
tears in his eyes. Then it was that Perſeus, in an 
abject poſture, caſt himſelf at the feet of the Conv), 
embraced his knees, and ſpake words, and made 
rayers, ſo far from a man of any ſpirit, that the 
Conſul could no longer endure them ; but looking 
upon him with a ſtern and ſevere countenance, he 
told him, “ He was an unworthy enemy of the 
Romans, and one that by the meanneſs of his ſpirit 
had caſt a diſhonour upon his victory, Pt. in 


P. Amyl. p. 269. 


5. Cardinal Thomas Wolſey, who, from a but- 
cher's ſon, arrived at che higheſt honours in church 
and ſtate, when he went his laſt embaſly into 
France, had in his retinue nine hundred horſe of 
nobles, gentry, and others: he rode like a Cardi- 
nal, very ſumptuouſly, on his mule, with his ſpare- 
mule and ſpare-horſe trapped in crimſon velvet 
upon velvet, and his ſtirrups gilt. Before him he 
had his two great croſſes of ſilver, his two great 
pillars of filver, the King's broad-ſeal of England, 
and his Cardinal's hat, and a gentleman carrying 
his valence of fine ſcarlet all over richly embro!- 
dered with gold, wherein was his cloak; and his 
harbingers before in every place to prepare base 


| of the Vain-glorious Boaſting of ſome Men. 


for his train. As he was great in power, ſo no 
leſs in pride and infolence. He told Edward, Duke 
of Buckingham, that he would fit on his ſkirts, 
for ſpilling a little water on his ſhoe; and did after- 
wards procure his head to be cut off. He preſumed 
to carry the great-ſeal of England with him beyond 
the ſea; he demoliſhed forty monaſteries to promote 
his own buildings: and dared in conference to ſay 
familiarly, Ego et Rex mens, „I and my King.“ 
But when once he was declined in his favour with 
the King, and commanded to retire, he was upon 
the way at Putney met by Mr. Norrice, who had 
ſome comfortable words to deliver him from the 
King, and a ring of gold in token of his good- will 
to him. The Cardinal at hearing of this, quickly 
lighted from his mule alone, as though he had 
been the youngeſt of his men, and kneeled down 
in the dirt upon both his knees, holding up his 
hands for joy of the King's comfortable meſſage. 
« Mr. Norrice,” ſaid he, * conſidering the joyful 
news you have brought me, I could do no leſs than 
rejoice: every word pierced ſo my heart, that the 
ſudden joy ſurmounted my memory, having no re- 
gard or reſpect to the place; but I thought it my 
duty that in the ſame place where I received this 
comfort, to laud and praiſe God on my knees, and 
moſt humbly to render to my ſovereign Lord my 
hearty thanks for the ſame.” Talking thus upon 
his knees to Mr. Norrice, he would have pulled 
off a velvet night-cap, which he wore under his 
ſcarlet cap; but he could not undo the knot under 
his chin, wherefore with violence he rent the lace 
of his cap, and kneeled bare-headed: when Mr. 
Norrice gave him the ring, he ſaid, If I were 
lord of the realm, one half were too ſmall a re- 
ward for your pains, and good news: and deſired 
him to accept a little chain of gold, with a croſs of 
the ſame metal, wherein was a piece of the holy 
crols, which he wore about his neck next his body, 
and ſaid he valued at more than a thouſand 
pounds,” Stow's Ann. p. 532, 547. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Vain-glorious Boaſting of ſome Men. 


E veſſels make the greateſt found in a 


vault, ſhallow brains the greateſtnoiſe in com- 


pany, and both are equally diſeſteemed. Thoſe 


that think to eſtabliſh a reputation in arts or arms, 


vain-glorious boaſtings, do not only build upon 


0, I 8. 
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ſand, but involuntarily engage both truth and time 
to demoliſh it. Men and things may have a com- 
mendable eftcem in a mediocrity; but ſtrainin 
the point by proud boaits, diſcovers a ſordid diſ- 
Ingenuity, and commonly ends in contempt and 
deriſion. Ba 

The fooliſh humour of ranting is more pecu- 
lar to Spain than any other nation, becaufe they 
never talk like what they are, but what they fancy 
themſelves to be, witneſs the following rodomon- 
tado of a Caſtilian Captain: * When I deſcend 
into myſelf, and contemplate my moſt terrible, 
horrible terribility, I can hardly contain myſelf 
within myſelf: for I believe that all the public- 
notaries in Biſcay are not able, in three years, to 
ſum up the account of thoſe miraculous atchieve- 
ments which this Toledo blade, rhis ſcourge of 
Lutherans, this converter of Pagans, this peopler 
of church-yards, has performed, &c. To con- 
clude, I am that invincible ſlaughterer of mankind, 
that tranſcendent great Captain Baſiliſco Eſphera- 
monte generaliſſimo of all the militia of Europe, 
I am he who uſes to ſwallow mountains, to breathe 
out whirlwinds, to ſpit targets, ſweat quickſilver, 
&c.“ Howel's Germ. Dit. 

1. When Mendoza was Ambaſſador in France, 
he would often break out into this prophane of- 
tentation, God's power is in Heaven, and King 
Philip's on earth: he can command both ſea and 
land, with all the elements to ſerve him: yer 
that invincible monarch was overcome at laſt by 
a regiment of poor contemptible vermin, and 
Herod- like went out of the world by the pedicu- 
lary diſeaſe. 1bid, 

2. When Alcibiades (then but young) was boaſc- 
ing of his riches and lands, Socrates took him into 
a room, and ſnewed him the map of the world; 


« Now, {aid he, «© where is the country of Attica?“ 


When Alcibiades had pointed to it, “Lay me 
then,” fajd he, “ your finger upon your own lands 
there.” When the other told him they were not 
there deſcribed: * And what,” ſaid Socrates, * do 
you boaſt yourſelf of that, which is no part of the 
earth?” He that hath moſt hath nothing to 
boalt of ; and great boaſts (for the molt part) as 
they betray great folly, fo they end in as great 
deriſion. 

3. Oromazes had an enchanted egg, in which 
this impoſtor boaſted that he had encloſed all the 


happineſs in the world; but when it was broken, 


there was found nothing in it but wind. Cau/. Hol. 
Court. tom. 2, p. 465. 
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4. Mr. John Carter, Vicar of Bramford in Suf- 
folk, an excellent ſcholar, and a modeſt perſon, 
being at dinner at Ipſwich in one of the magiſtrate's 
bouſes, where divers other miniſters were alſo at 
the table, one amongſt the reſt (who was old 
enough, and had learned enough to have taught 
him more humility), was very full of talk, bragged 
much of his parts and ſkill, &c. and made a chal- 
lenge, ſaying, © Here are many learned men: if 
any of you will propoſe any queſtion in divinity or 
philoſophy, I will diſpute with him, reſolve his 
doubts, and ſatisfy him fully.” All at the table 
(excepting himſelf) were ſilent for a while: then, 
Mr. Carter, when he ſaw that no other would ſpeak 
to him, calling him by his name, I will,” ſaid 
he, © go no further than my trencher to puzzle 
you: here is a ſoal; now tel] me the reaſon why 
this filh that hath always lived in ſalt water, ſhould 
come out freſh ?”” To this the forward gentleman 
could ſay nothing, and fo was laughed at, and 
ſhamed out of his vanity. Clark. Lives of Ten 
Eminent Divin. p. 12. 28 

5. Ptolemæus Philadelphus was a wiſe Prince, 
and learned amongſt the beſt of the Egyptians; 
but was ſo infatuated as to boalt that he alone had 
found out immortality, and that he ſhould never 
die. Not long after, being newly recovered of a 
ſharp fit of the gout, and looking out of his win- 
dow upon the Egyptians that dined and ſported 
on the barks of the river Nile, with a deep ſigh 
he wiſhed he was one of them, Alben. Deip. J. 
11. 9, P. 539. N | 

6. Eunominus the Heretick, boaſted that he 
knew the nature of God : at which time, notwith- 
ſtanding, St. Baſil puzzled him in twenty-one 
queſt.ons about the body of an ant. Full. Hol. 
Stat. J. 2. c. 4. P. 57+ 1 5 tot 

7. Paracelſus boaſted that he could make a 
man immortal, and yet himſelf died at forty- 
ſeven years of age. Full. Hol. Stat. I. 2. c. 3. 

af 
” b. Pompey the Great (at ſuch time as the news 
of Cæſar's paſſing the Rubicon came to Rome) 
boaſted that if he ſhould but once ſtamp with his 
foot upon the earth of Italy, forthwith armed 
troops of horſe and foot would leap out thence : 
yet was he put to a ſhameful flight by that enemy 
he ſo much deſpiſed. Clark's Mirr. c. 102. p. 471. 

9. Sigiſmond, King of Hungary, beholding the 

greatnels of his army which he led againſt Bajazet 
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the Firſt, hearing of the coming of the Tut, 
army, in his great jollity proudly ſaid. Why 
need we fear the Turks, who need not fear the 
falling of the heavens, which if they ſhould fal 
yet were we able to hold them up from falling upon 
us with the very points of our ſpears and hl. 
berds :” yet this inſolent man was vanquiſhed, and 
forced to fly like another Xerxes, being driven ty 
paſs the Danube in a little boat: this was at the 
battle of Nicopolis, anno. 1396. Knowles's Turk. 
Hiſt. p. 205. | 

10. Abel, by bribes beſtowed in the Court of 
Rome, from the Archdean of St. Andrews, got 
himſelf to be preferred Biſhop there, and was con- 
ſecrated by Pope Innocent the Fourth: at his re. 
turn he carried himſelf with great inſolence. They 
write of him, that in a vain-glorious humour one 
day, he did with a little chalk, draw this line upon 
the gate of the church, 


lac mihi ſunt tria, Lex, Canon, Philoſophia : 


Bragging of his knowledge and ſkill in thoſe pro- 
feſſions: and that going to church the next day, 


he found another line drawn beneath the former, 
which ſaid, 


Te levant alſgue tria, Fraus, Favor, Vanaſipbia. 


This did ſo gall him, that taking his bed, he died 
within a few days, having fat Biſhop only ten 
months and two days: this was about anno 1238, 


Biſh. Spoif. Hiſt. Chur. Scotland. J. 2. p. 44. 


CHAP, XL. 
Of the Raſbngſs and Temerity of ſome Perſons, 


UCH men as expoſe themſelves to great pe- 
rils upon light cauſes, were compared by Au- 
guſtus to them who fiſh with a golden hook, Where 
all thei gains would not recompenle their one 
loſs. An headſtrong and immoderate precipitancy 
in affairs of importance is the mother of all mil- 
chief: and when men ruſh upon the thing without 
taking any due proſpect of what is like to be tic 
event, little is to be expected from ſuch haſtinc!s, 
beſides an unprofitable repentance after ircepart- 
ble loſſes, 
1. Biſhop 


1, Biſhop Audas, an ardent man, and unable 
to adapt his zeal to the occaſion of the times, would 
needs countenance the humour of the blind multi- 
tude, and went out in the midſt of the day to de- 
ſtroy the Pyreum, which was a temple wherein 
the Perſians kept fire to adore it. A great ſedition 
vas raiſed, which ſoon came to the notice of King 
W 11degerdes. Audas was ſent for to give an ac- 
count of this act: he defended himſelf with much 
courage and little ſucceſs for the Chriſtians benefit. 
W The King condemned him, upon pain of death, 
to rebuild the temple he had demoliſhed; which 
he refuſing to do, was preſently ſacrificed to the 
fury of the Pagans: a violent perſecution follow- 
ed, which almoſt proceeded to the ſubverſion of 
3 the foundations of the Chriſtian religion in Perſia. 


w 


Men were every where ſcen to be flayed and 
E roaſted, and pierced with ſwords and arrows, there- 
by becoming ſpectacles of pity and terror to all 
that beheld them. Cau/. Hol. Court. tom. 1. Max. 
1. p. 342. 

4 The Emperor Theodoſius the Younger uſed 
to ſign petitions very raſhly, without ſo much as 
reading of them, repoſing his confidence in the 
recommendation and ſuppoſed fidelity of others. 
His ſiſter Pulcheria perceiving it, found out this 
& honeſt fraud to amend it. She framed a petition, 
and tendered it to him, wherein ſhe deſired that 
his Empreſs Eudoxia ſhould be given to her as her 
| ſlave; he receives the petition, and forthwith ſub- 
| {cribes it. She therefore kept Eudoxia with her 
for ſome time : the Emperor wondered at it, and 
ſent for his wife; his ſiſter refuſed ro ſend her, and 
| returned, that ſhe was her's by all the right in the 
| world. She produced her petition with the Em- 
| peror's hand to it, at the ſight of which he was 
| confounded: ſhe was reſtored back to him, and it 
is probable he afterwards learned to read before he 
ſigned petitions. Lip/. Monit. J. 2. c. 2. p. 154. 
Cay. Hol. Court. tom. 1. J. 5. p. 144. Zonar. Ann, 
dom. 3. p. 123. Pezel, Mell. Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 293. 

3. Hannibal ſailing from Petilia to Africa, was 
brought into the narrow ſea betwixt Sicily and 
Italy: he, not believing there was ſo ſmall a diſ- 
dance betwixt thoſe two, cauſed his pilot to be 
forthwith flain, as one who had treacherouſly miſ- 
led him in his courſe. Afterwards, having more 
diligently conſidered the truth of the matter, he 
then acquitted-him, when nothing further than the 
bonour of a ſepulchre could be allowed to his in- 
nocence. Fal. Max. I. 9. c. $. P. 261. 


2 
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4. Lewis of Bavaria, the Emperor, had made a 
league, and joined his forces with the cities near 
the Rhine, againſt thoſe who, in the diſſenſion of 
the Princes, waſted Germany. While he was 
here, the Empreſs, Mary of Brabant, being at 


Werd, wrote two letters ſealed with one ſeal, but 


yet with different wax: that with the black wax 
was for the Emperor, her Lord; that with the 
red for Henry Ruchon, a commander in the army. 
But, through the miſtake of him that brought 
them, that with the red wax was delivered to the 
Emperor, who having read it, ſuſpecting ſome 
love deſign (though without occaſion), diſſembled 
the thing; and leaving the army at the Rhine, by 
as great journies as he could, night and day he 
haſtened to his wife, whom (unheard) he con- 
demned for adultery, and cauſed her to loſe her 
head : he ſtabbed Helica with a penknife, ſup- 
poling her confederate with his wife; and cauſed 
the chief of the ladies of honour to be caſt head- 
long from a tower, anno 1256. Soon after this 
unadviſed cruelty he had a fearful viſion in the 
night, through the fear of which he was turned all 
grey in a night's ſpace. Schenc, Obf, Medic. J. 1. 
2. 54 

5 Otho, the Emperor, when Vitellivs came 
againſt him, was adviſed by all his friends to pro- 
tract the fight, and to delay awhile, ſeeing that the 
enemy was equally preſſed and cumbered with 
want of proviſions, and the ſtraitneſs of the places 
through which they marched. Otho, refuſing to 
liſten to this wholeſome advice, with an inconſi- 
derate raſhneſs, put all upon the trial of a battle; 
and ſo loſing at once both his army and empire, he 
laid violent hands upon himſelf, and was buried at 
Brixellum without funeral pomp, or fo much as 
a monument over him. Patric de Reg. J. 6. tit. 


14. P. 387. 


6. The Athenians were raſh even to madneſs 
itſelf, who at one time condemned to death ten of 
their chief commanders, returning from a glorious 
victory, for that they had not interred the dead 
bodies of their ſoldiers, which they were hindered 
from doing by the rage and tempeſtuouſneſs of 
the ſea. Thus they puniſhed neceſſity when they 
ſhould have honoured virtue. Val. Max. J. 9. 
6. 8. $:.202, 
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Of ſuch Perſons as were diſcontented in their happi- 
eft Fortunes, 


IT is a fiction of the poets concerning Phaeton, 
1 that notwithſtanding he was mounted up into 
eaven, yet even there he wept, that none would 
give him the rule and government of thoſe horſes 


that drew the chariot of the Sun his father. There 


is nothing more in it than this, to let us know 
that the heart of man widens according to the mea- 
ſure we endeavour to fill it; and that very rarely 
there 1s a fortune ſo conſiderable in the world, but 
is attended with ſome defect or other, as makes us 
either wiſh beyond it, or to be ſick and weary of it. 

1. Abner, an eaſtern King, as ſoon as his fon 
was born, gave orders for his confinement co a 
ſtately and ſpacious caſtle, where he ſhould be de- 
licately brought up, and carefully kept from 
having any knowledge of human calamities. He 
gave ſpecial command that no diftreſſed perſon 


ſhould be admitted into his preſence; nothing ſad, 


nothing lamentable, nothing unfortunate, no poor 
man, no old man, none weeping or diſconſolate 
was to come near his palace. Youthfulneſs, plea- 
fures, and joy were always in his preſence: no- 
thing elſe was to be ſeen, nothing elſe was to be 
diſcourled of in his company. But alas! in pro- 
cels of time the Prince became fad in the very 
midſt of his joys; being incumbered with plea- 
tures he requeſted his father to looſe the bonds of 
his miſerable felicity : this requeſt of the fon 
eroſſed the intentions of the father, who was forced 
to give over his device to keep him from ſadneſs, 


leſt by continuing it he ſhould make him ſad. He 


gave him his liberty, but charged his attendants to 
remove out of his way all objects of ſorrow : the 
blind, the maimed, the deformed, and the old, 
muſt not come near him. But what diligence is 
fufficient to conceal the miſeries of mortality! The 
Prince, in his recreatfons, met with an old man, 
blind and leprous; the fight aſtoniſhed him, he 


ſtarts, trembles, and faints, like thoſe that ſwoon 


at the apparition of a ſpirit; and enquires of his 
followers what that was? and being inwardly per- 
ſuaded that it was ſome condition of human life, he 


diſliked pleaſures, condemned mirth, and deſpiſed. 


life: he rejected his kingdom and royal dignity, 
and bade adieu to all the blandiſhments of fortune 


' at once. Vaug. Flor, Solit. p. 126. 127. 


- 


2. Caius Caligula uſed often to complain ofthe 
ſtate of his times, that his reign was not made 
remarkable with any publick calamities; how that 
of Auguſtus was memorable for the ſlaughter of 
the legions under Quintilius Varus; that of Tibe. 
rius by the ruin and fall of the theatre at Fide. 
nz; but his would be buried in oblivion, through 
the proſperous courſe of all things; and therefore, 
he often wiſhed the ſlaughter of his armies, famine, 
peſtilence, fires, or ſome opening of the earth, or 
the like, might fall out in his time. Suetoy. J. 4. 
c. 31. P. 184. ; 

3. Bajazet the Firſt, after he had loſt the city of 
Sebaſtia, and therein Orthobules, his eldeſt ſon, 
as he marched with a great army againſt Tamer. 
lane, he heard a country ſhepherd merrily divert. 
ing himſelf with his homely pipe, as he fat upon 
the fide of a mountain feeding his poor flock, 
The King ſtood ſtill a great white, liſtening unto 
him, to the great admiration of his nobility about 
him: at laſt, fetching a deep ſigh, he broke forth 
into theſe words: O happy ſhepherd, which hadſt 
neither Orthobules nor Sebaſtia to loſe!” bewail- 
ing therein his own diſcontent, and yet withal 
ſhewing that worldly happineſs conſiſteth not fo 
much in poſſeſſing of much, which is ſubject to 
danger, as enjoying in a little, contentment de- 
void of fears. Knowles's Turk. Hiſt. p. 216. 

4. Flavius Veſpaſianus, the Emperor, upon the 
day of his triumph, was ſo over-wearied with the 
ſlowneſs and tediouſneſs of the pompous ſhew 2s 
it paſſed on, that he broke forth into theſe words: 
« ] am,” faid he, © deſervedly puniſhed, who, old 
as I am, muſt needs be deſirous of a triumph, as 
if it was either due to, or ſo much as hoped tor, 
by any of my anceſtors.” Briſon. Facet. I. 3. c. 30. 

. 232. 8 25 
f Fi OQavius Auguſtus did twice think of reſign- 
ing the empire, and reſtoring the republick to its 
liberty; firſt, after the overthrow of M. Antonius, 
as being mindful that it was objected againſt him 
that he alone was the perſon that impeded it. A- 
gain, he had the fame purpoſe, being wearied out 
and diſcontented with ſickneſs; inſomuch that, 
ſending for the magiſtrates and ſenate to his houſe, 
he pur into their hands the account of rhe emp1re, 
But afterwards, conſidering that he could not live 
private without danger, and that it was a piece of 
improvidence to leave the ſupreme power in the 
hands of many, he perſiſted in his reſolution to 
retain it himſelf, Sueton, l. 2. c. 28. Pp. 09. 
6. C. Marius 


6. C. Marius having lived to ſeventy years of 
nge, was the firſt amongſt mortals who was created 

K Conſul the ſeventh time, having alſo the poſſeſſion 
ol ſuch riches and treaſures as were ſufficient for 
many Kings, did yet lament and complain of his 
hard fate, that he ſhould die untimely, poor, and 
in want of thoſe things which he did deſite. Plut. 
i Mario, p. 432, 433. Patricit de Reg. l. 5. Pp. 350. 
N Alexander the Great hearing Anaxarchus the 
E Philoſopher diſcourſing, and ſhewing that, accord- 
ing to the ſenſe of his maſter Democritus, there 
| vere infinite and innumerable worlds, he (ſighing) 
| ſaid, © Alas! what a miſerable man am I, that 
have not ſubdued ſo much as one of all theſe !” 
Whereupon faith Juvenal: 


une Pellæo Juveni non ſufficit orbis, 
Aſtuat infelix anguſto limite mundi. 


For one Pellæan youth the world's too ſmall; 
As one pent up, he cannot breathe at all. 


Plut. de 7 van. Animi, p. 147. Juvenal. Satyr. q. 


8. Pope Adrian the Sixth, perceiving that the 
Lutherans began to ſpread, and the Turks to ap- 
proach, was ſo diſcontented, and ſo heart- broken, 
with theſe and ſome other things, that he grew 
quite weary of the honour whereunto he had at- 
. tained, ſo that he fell ſick, and died, in the ſecond 
year of his Papacy, leaving this inſcription to be 
put upon his tomb: Adrianus ſextus hic ſitus eſt, 
qui nibil ſibi infelicius in hac vitd, quam quod im- 
peraret, duxit: that is, Here lieth Adrian the 
Sixth, who thought nothing fell out more unhap- 
pily to him in this world, than that he was ad- 
vanced to the Papacy. Prid. Intro. to Hiſt. In- 
terv, 7. & 10. p. 144, 145. | | 
9. Pope Pius the Fifth, when advanced to the 
Papacy, led but an unealy life therein, as to the 
ſatisfaction of his mind in ſo great a dignity ; for 
he was heard to complain thus of himſelf : Cum 
eſſem religioſus, ſperabam bene de ſalute anime mew, 
Cardinalts factus extimui, Pontifex creatus pene de- 
Hero: e When I was a Monk I had ſome good 
hope of my ſalvation; when I was made Cardinal 
had lefs ; but being now raiſed to the Popedom, 
| almoſt deſpair of it.” Clark's Mir. c. 88. p. 388. 
10. Dionyſius, the elder of that name, was not 
contented and ſatisfied in his mind that he was the 
moſt mighty and puiſſant Tyrant of his time; but 
8 he was not a better Poet than Philoxenus, 
No. 18. 
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nor able to diſcourſe and diſpute ſo learnedly as 
Plato, as an argument of his great indignation and 
diſcontent, he caſt the one into a dungeon within 
the ſtone-quarries, where malefactors, felons and 
ſlaves were put to puniſhment, and confined the 
other as a caitiff, and ſent him away into the Iſle 
of gina. Plut. Moral. Lib. de Tran. Anim. p. 147. 

11. Agamemnon, the General of all the Grecian 
forces againſt Troy, thought it an intolerable bur- 
den to be a King, and the Commander of fo great 
a people. Plut. Lib. de Tran. Anim, p. 147. 

12. Seleucus, as it ſhould ſeem, found ſome 
more than ordinary irkſomeneſs in the midſt of all 
Royalty ; for we read of him, that he was wont 
to ſay, that © if men did but ſufficiently compre- 
hend how laborious and troubleſome a thing it was 
but to write and read ſo many, epiſtles as the va- 
riety and greatneſs of a Prince's affairs would re- 
quire, they would not ſo much as ſtoop to take uf 
a Royal Diadem, though they ſhould find it lying 
in the highway,” Cal. Rod. Lect. Anti. I. 8. c. 1. 


2. 343 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of litigious Men, and bloody Quarrels upon flight 
Occaſions, 


HEN a matter of difference was fallen 
out betwixt two perſons, who were noto- 
riouſly known to be men of a turbulent and con- 
tentious nature, it was brought before King Phi- 


lip, that he might determine thereof according to 


his pleaſure; who is ſaid to have paſſed this ſen- 
tence: *© You” (ſaid he to one of them) *I com- 
mand immediately to run out of Macedon; and 


you“ (ſaid he to the other)” ſee that you make all 


imaginable haſte after him.” A good riddance of 
ſuch ſalamanders as delight to live in the fire of 
contention; who commence quarrels upon trivial 
accounts, and withal, know no time wherein to 
end them, | PD 

1. Glouceſterſhire did breed a Plaintiff and De- 
fendant, who between them (with many alterca- 
tions) traverſed the longeſt ſuit that ever I read of 
in England ; for a ſuit was commenced betwixt 
the heirs of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viſcount Liſle, 
on the one part, and the heirs of Lord 
Berkeley on the other, about certain poſſeſſions 
lying in this county, not far from Wotton 
Under-Edge; which ſuit began in the end of the 
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reign of King Edward the Fourth, and was de- 
pending until the beginning of King James, 
when it was finally compounded. Cam. Brit. 
Full. Worth. p. 256. Glouceſt. 

2. There was in Padua an ancient houſe, called 
De Limino : two brothers of this family being in 
the country on a ſummer's day, went abroad after 
ſupper, talking of divers things together. As 
they were ſtanding and gazing upon the ſtars that 
twinkled in the firmamentr, (being then very clear) 
one of them began (in merriment) to ſay to the 
other, „Would I had as many oxen as I ſee ſtars 
in that ſky.” The other preſently returns, ** And 
would I had a paſture as wide as the firmament:“ 
(and thereupon, turning towards his brother) 
« where then,” ſaid he, “ wouldſt thou feed thine 
oxen?” „ Marry, in thy paſture:” (ſaid his 
brother.) But how if I would not ſuffer thee ?” 
(ſaid the other.) *I would,” (faid he) “whether 
thou wouldſt or not.” What,“ (ſaid he) “ in de- 
ſpite of my teeth? «© Yea,” (ſaid the other) 
whatſoever thou couldſt do to the contrary.” 
Hereupon their ſport turned to outrageous words, 
and at laſt to fury, In the end, they drew their 
ſwords, and fell to it ſo hotly, that, in the turn of a 
hand, they ran one the other through the body, ſo 
that they both fell weltering in their blood. The 
people in the houſe, hearing the buſtle, ran in to 
them, but came too late; they carried them into 
the houſe, where both ſoon after gave up the 
ghoſt. Camer. Oper. Subſci/. Cent. 1. c. 92. p. 429. 

3. An extraordinary accident hath of late hap- 
pened,” {aid Juſtinianus, “ in the confines of 
Tuſcany. John Cardinal de Medicis, ſon to Coſ- 

mo Duke of Florence, a young Prince of great 
eſtimation, got on horſeback to ride a hunting, 
accompanied with two of his brethren, Ferdinand 
and Cartia, attended with ſome others: their dogs 
having followed a hare a long time in the plains, 
at laſt killed her. The brothers thereupon began 
to debate about the firſt hold, each of them attri- 
buting the honour thereof to his dog: one ſpeech 


drew on another, and they fell at laſt to revilin 
The Cardinal not enduring to be ſet. 


each other. | 
light by, and being of a haughty nature, gave his 
brother Cartia (who expoſtulated with him) a box 


on the ear: Cartia, carried away with his choler, 


drew his ſword, and gave ſuch a thruſt into his 
brother the Cardinal's thigh, that he preſently died. 
A ſervant of the Cardinals (in revenge of his 
maſter) gave Cartia a ſore wound: ſo that with the 
veniſon, they carried home to the Duke Coſmo 


one of his ſons dead: and for Cartia, his wound 
was alſo ſuch, as within a while after he died of it. 
thus for a matter of nothing, the father loſt ty 


ol his ſons, in a deplorable manner. Camer. Oper. 


Subciſ. Cent. 1. c. 92. p. 430. 

4. Sigebert was King of Eſſex, and the reſtore; 
of religion in his kingdom (which had formerly 
apoſtatized after the departure of Mellitus) a val. 
ant and pious Prince, but murdered by two vil. 
lains; who being demanded the cauſe of their 
cruelty, why they killed ſo harmleſs and innocent 
a Prince? had nothing to ſay for themſelves, but 
they did it becauſe his goodneſs had done the 
kingdom hurt: that ſuch was his proneneſs t9 
pardon offenders, that his meekneſs made man 
malefactors. The great quarrel they had with him 
was only his being too good. Beda. I. 3. c. 22. 
p. 118. Full. Chur. Hiſt. l. 2. cent. 7. p. 83. 

5. The Chancellor of Theodoricus, Archbiſhop 
of Magdeburg, was attending upon the Duke of 
Saxony, and was fat down with him at his table 
in the city of Berlin; when the citizens broke in 
upon them, drew out the Chancellor by a multi. 
tude of Lictors into the market-place of the city, 
and there ſevered his head from his ſhoulders, with 
the ſword of the publick executioner : and all this 
for no other cauſe, but that a few days before, go- 
ing to the Bath, he met a Matron, courteouſly ſalu- 
ted her, and jeſting, aſked her, If ſhe would go 
into the Bath with him?” which when ſhe refuſed: 
he laughingly diſmiſſed her : but this was ground 
ſufficient for the mad multitude, to proceed to 
ſuch extremities upon. Lonic. Theat. p. 577. 

6. In the reign of Claudius Cæſar, Cumanus 
being then Preſident in Jewry, the Jews came up 
from all parts to Jeruſalem for the celebration of 
the paſſover: there were then certain cohorts of 
the Roman ſoldiers, that lay about the Temple as 
a guard, whereof one diſcovered his privy parts, 
perhaps for no other reaſon than to eaſe himſelf 
of his urine: but the Jews ſuppoſing that the un- 
circumciſed idolator had done this in abuſe of the 
Jewiſh nation and religion, were ſo incenſed 
againſt the ſoldiers, that they immediately fel 
upon them with clubs and ſtones : the ſoldiers on 
the other fide defended thernſelves with their arms, 
till at laſt, the Jews, oppreſſed with their owa 
multitudes, and the wounds they received, weie 
enforced to give over the conflict, but not beiore 
there were twenty thouſand perſons of them flain 
upon the place. Fulgeſ. J. 9. c. 7. P. 1245. Joch. 
Ant. l. 20. c. 4. P. 519. 


7. In 


J. In the reign of Edward the Sixth, there 
vVvere two fiſters-in-law, the one was Queen Katha- 
nine Parr, late wife to King Henry the Eighth, 
and then married to the Lord Thomas Seymour, 
Admiral of England; the other was the Dutcheſs 
of Somerſet, wife to the Lord Protector of Eng- 
fand, brother to the Admiral. Theſe two ladies 
falling at variance for precedence (which either of 
W them challenged, the one as Queen-Dowager, the 
q other as wife to the Protector, who then governed 
the King and all the realm) drew their huſbands 
into the quarrel, and ſo incenſed the one of them 
$ againſt the other, that the Protector procured the 
death of the Admiral his brother. Whereupon 
alſo followed his own deſtruction ſhortly after. 
| For being deprived of the aſſiſtance and ſupport of 
his brother, he was eaſily overthrown by the Duke 
of Northumberland, who cauſed him to be con- 
victed of felony and beheaded, F:itzherb. Rel. 
Pol. part 1. c. 7. p. 57. 

8. A famous and pernicious faction in Italy be- 
gan, by the occaſion of a quarrel betwixt two 
doys z whereof the one gave the other a box on the 
ear, in revenge whereof the father of the boy that 
was ſtruck, cut off the hand of the other that gave 
the blow; whoſe father making thereupon the 
quarrel his own, ſought the revenge of the injury 
done to his ſon, and began the faction of the Neri 
and Bianchi, that is to ſay, © Black and white,” 
which preſently ſpread itſelf through Italy, and 
was the occaſion of ſpilling much Chriſtian blood. 
Filzherb. Rel. & Pol. part 1. c. 7. p. 58. 

9. Anno 1568 the King of Siam had a white 
Elephant, which when the King of Pegu under- 
ſtood, he had an opinion of great holineſs that 
was in the Elephant, and accordingly prayed unto 
it. He ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of Siam, 
offering him whatſoever he would deſire, if he 
would ſend the Elephant unto him; but the King 
of Siam would not part with him, either for love, 
money, or any other conſideration. W hereupon 
be of Pegu was ſo moved with wrath, that, with 
all the power he could make, he invaded Siam. 
Many hundred thouſand men were brought into 
the field, and a bloody battle was fought, wherein 
the King of Siam was overthrown, his white Ele- 
phant taken, and he himſelf made tributary to the 
Monarch of Pegu. 1. Huighen Linſchotens. Voyag. 
1. c. 17. p. 30. 
10. There lived a few years before the Long 
arliament, near Clun- Caſtlein Wales, a good old 
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widow, that had two ſons, grown to mens eſtate, 
who having taken the holy ſacrament on a firſt 
Sunday in the month, at their return home they 
entered into a diſpute touching their manner of re- 
ceiving it. The eldeſt brother, who was an ortho- 
dox Proteſtant, with the mother, held it was very 
fitting, it being the higheſt act of devotion, that 
it ſhould be taken in the humbleſt poſture ther 
could be, upon the knees: the other, being a Puri- 
ritan, oppoſed it, and the diſpute grew high, but 
it ended without much heat. The next day, be- 
ing both come home to dinner from their buſineſs 
abroad, the eldeſt brother, as it was his cuſtom, 
took a nap upon the cuſhion at the end of the 
table, that he might be more freſh for labour. 
The Puritan brother, called Enoch Evans, ſpying 
his opportunity, fetched an axe, which he had pro- 
vided it ſeems on purpoſe, and ſtealing ſoftly to 
the table, he chopped off his brother's head. 
The old mother hearing a noiſe, came ſuddenly 
from the next room, and there found the body and 
head of her eldeſt ſon both aſunder, and reeking 
in hot blood. „ O villain !” cried ſhe,” © haſt 
thou murdered thy brother?“ Jes,“ quoth he, 
ce and you ſhall after him.” And fo ſtriking her 
down, he dragged her body to the threſhold of the 
door, and there chopped off her head alſo, and put 


them both in a bag. But thinking to fly, he was 


apprehended and brought before the next Juſtice 
of peace, who chanced to be Sir Robert Howard; 
ſo the murderer the aſſizes afterwards was con- 
demned, and the law could but only hang him, 
though he had committed matricide and fratri— 
cide. Howells Letters. 


HRK. XIII. 


Of ſuch as have been too fearful of Death, and over 
deſirous of Life. 


A Weak mind complains before it is overtaken 


with evil: and as birds are affrighted with 


the noiſe of the ſling, ſo the infirm foul anticipates 
its troubles by its own fearful apprehenſions, and 
falls under them before they arrive. But what 
greater madnels is there, than to be tormented with 
futurities, and not ſo much to reſerve ourſelves to 
miſeries againſt they come, but to invite and 
haſten them towards us of our own accord ? The 
beſt remedy againſt this tottering ſtate of the 
ſoul, is a good and clear conſcience; which if a 

man 
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man want, he will tremble in the midſt of all his 


armed guards. 


1. What a miſerable life Tyrants have by rea- 
ſon of their continual fears of death, we have ex- 
emplified in Dionyſius the Syracuſan, who firaſhed 
his thirty-eight years rule on this manner: * Re- 
moving his friends, he gave the cuſtody of his 
body to ſome ſtrangers and Barbarians, and being 
in fear of barbers, he taught his daughters to ſhave 
him: and when they were grown up he durſt not 
truſt them with a razor, but taught them how they 
ſhould burn off his hair and beard with the white 
films of wallnut kernels, Whereas he had two 
wives, Ariſtomache and Doris, he came not. to 
them in the night before the place was thoroughly 
ſearched; and though he had drawn a large and 
deep moat about the room, and had made a paſ- 
ſage by a wooden bridge, himſelf drew it up after 


him when he went in. Not daring to ſpeak to the 


people out of the common roſtrum or pulpit for 
that purpoſe, he uſed to make orations to them 
from the top of a Tower. When he played at 
ball, he uſed to give his ſword and cloak to a boy 
whom he loved; and when one of his familiar 
friends had jeſtingly ſaid, « You now put your 
life into his hands,” and that boy ſmiled, he com- 
manded them both to be ſlain, one for ſhewing 
the way how he might be killed, and the other for 
approving it with a ſmile. At laſt overcome in 
battle by the Carthaginians, he periſhed by the 
treaſon of own ſubjects. Lonic. Theatr. p. 356. 

2. Heraclides Ponticus writes of one Artemon, 
a very ſkilful engineer, but withal ſaith of him, 
that he was of a very timorous diſpoſition, and 
fooliſhly afraid of his own ſhadow : ſo that for the 
moſt part of his time, he never ſtirred out of his 
houſe. "That he had always two of his men by him, 
that held a brazen target over his head, for fear 
leſt any thing ſhould fall upon him: and if upon 
any occalton he was forced to go from home, he 
would be carried in a litter hanging near to the 
ground, for fear of falling. Plat. in Vitd Pericl. 
P. 167. Fulgeſ. J. 9. c. 14. p. 1345. Zuin. Thea. 
vol. 1. I. 1. p. 81. | | 


3. The Cardinal of Wincheſter, Henry Beau- 


fort (commonly called the Rich Cardinal) who 


procured the death of the good Duke of Glou- 
_ ceſter, in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, was 


ſoon after ſtruck with an incurable diſeaſe ; and 


underſtanding by his phyſicians that he could not 


live, murmuring and repiaing thereat (as Doctor 


by the 


part, yet go he muſt, for he died of that diſcak, 
P. 270. 


that he was commonly called Malcinus. 
ſo much afraid of death, that (faith Seneca) 


Zuin. Theat. vol.-1. J. 1. p. 38. 


ſtone Phengites, to the end that by the light there- 


off, and his face dis | 
' wretched caſe, when ſome of his friends gave him 
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John Baker his Chaplain and Privy-Counſzllg 


writes) he fell into fuch ſpeeches as theſe, << Fre 


will not death be hired ? Will money do nothing} 
Muſt I die that have ſuch great riches? If the 
whole realm of England would ſave my life, I an 
able either by policy to get it, or by riches to bij 
it.” But the King of Terrors is not to be bribe, 
gold of Ophir: it is a pleaſure to him u 
mix the brains of Princes and politicians with 
common duſt : and how loth ſoever he was to de. 


as little lamented as deſired. 
Grafton, vol. 2. p. 599. 
4. C. Mecænas, the great friend and favourite 
of Auguſtus, was ſo ſoft and effeminate a perſon, 
He wx 


Baker's Chrm, 


« He had often in his mouth, all things are to be 
endured ſo long as life is continued, of which 
theſe verſes are to be read: 


Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede coxa, 
Tuber adſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes, 
Vita dum ſupereſt bene eſt. 
N K 


e Make me lame on either hand, 
And of neither foot to ſtand, 
Raiſe a bunch upon my back, 
And make all my teeth to ſhake : 
Nothing comes amiſs to me, 

So that life remaining be.” 


5. The Emperor Domitian was in ſuch fear of 
receiving death by the hands of his followers, and 
in ſuch a ſtrong ſuſpicion of treaſon agznlt him, 
that he cauſed the walls of the galleries wherein he 
uſed to walk to be ſet and garniſhed with the 


of he might ſee all that was done behind him. 
Sueton. I. 12. c. 14. P. 338. | 
6. Rhodius being, through his unſeaſonable li- 
berty of ſpeech, caſt into a den by a tyrant, Wi 
there nouriſhed, and kept as a hurtful beaſt, wit 
at torment and ignominy: his hands were cut 
figured with wounds. In this 


advice by voluntary abſtinence to put an end to li 
; : miſeries 
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niſeries, by the end of his days: he replied, 
(That while a man lives, all things are to be 
4 hoped for by him.“ Zuin. Thea. vol. 1. J. 1. p.78. 
J. Cn. Carbo, in his third Conſulſhip, being by 
WPompey's order ſent into Sicily to be puniſhed, 
begged of the ſoldiers, with great humility and 
Vith tears in his eyes, that they would permit him 
d attend the neceſſity of nature before he died; 
and this only that he might for a ſmall ſpace pro- 
tract his ſtay in a miſerable life. He delayed the 
time ſo long, till ſuch time as his head was ſe- 
W yercd from his body as he ſat. Val. Max. I. . 
We 19: 7. „ 2 

. A certain King of Hungary being on a time 
very ſad, his brother, a jolly courtier, would needs 
know of him what ailed him: © O brother,” ſaid 
he, © I have been a great ſinner againſt God, and 
I fear to die, and to appear before his tribunal.” 
© « Theſe are,” ſaid his brother, © melancholy 
thoughts,“ and withal made a jeſt of them. The 
king replied nothing for the preſent ; but the 
E cuſtom of the country was, that if the executioner 
came and ſounded a trumpet before any man's 
door, he was preſently to be led to execution. 
The King in the dead time of the night ſent the 
headſman to ſound his trumpet before his brother's 
door; who hearing it, and ſeeing the meſſenger of 
death, runs, pale and trembling, into his brother's 
preſence, beſeeching him to tell him wherein he 
had offended. * Oh brother!” replied the King, 
« you have never offended me: but is the ſight of 
my executioner ſo dreadful? and ſhall nor I that 
have greatly and grievoully offended God, fear 
that of his, that. muſt carry me before his judg- 
ment-ſeat?” Clark. Mir. c. 39. p. 138. 

9. Theophraſtus, the philoſopher, is ſaid at 
his death to have. accuſed nature, that ſhe had in- 
dulged a long life to ſtags and crows, to whom it 
was of no advantage, but had given to man a 
ſhort one, to whom yet the length of it was of 
great concern; for thereby the life of man would 
be more excellent, being perfected with all arts, 
and adorned with all kind of learning: he com- 
plained, therefore, that as ſoon as he had begun 
to perceive theſe things he was forced to expire, 


Laert. in Vit. Philgſ. l. 5. p. 123. Cicer T uſe. qu. 
4.8 Zuin. Thea. vol. 1. I. 1. 8 | 
10. Mycerinus, the ſon of Cleops, King of 
Foypt ſer open the Temples of the Gods, which 
dis father Cleops and uncle Cephrenes had cauled 


to be ſhut. up: he gave liberty to the people, who 
| Nuns, XIX. a | e . ph 


yet he lived to the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
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were before oppreſſed and reduced to extremity of 
calamity.” He was alſo a lover and doer of juſtice; 
above all the Kings of his time, and was exceed - 
ingly beloved of his people, But from the oracle 
of the city Buti there was this prediction ſent 
him, that he ſhould live but ſix years, and die in 
the ſeventh. He reſented this meſſage ill, and 
ſent back to the oracle reproaches and complaints: 
expoſtulating, that, whereas his father and his uncle 
had been unmindful of the gods, and great op- 
preſſors of men, yet had they enjoyed a long lite: 
but he, having lived in great piety and juſtice, 
mult ſhut up his days ſo ſpeedily. The oracle 


returned, that therefore he died, becauſe he did 


not that which he ſhould have done: for Egypt 
ſhould have been afflicted one hundred and fifty 
years, which the two former Kings well under- 
ſtood, but himſelf had not. When Myceriaus 
heard this, and that he was thus condemned, he 
cauſed divers lamps tobe made, which, when night 
came, he lighted: by theſe he indulged his ge- 
nius, and kept himſelf in conſtant action night 
and day, wandering through the fens and woods, 
and ſuch places where the moſt convenient and 
pleaſurable reception was; and this he did that he 
might deceive the oracle: and that, whereas it had 
pronounced he ſhould live but (ix years, he in- 
tended this way to lengthen them out to twelve, 
Herod. J. 2. p. 139, 140. 

11. Antigonus obſerving one of his ſoldiers to 
be a very valiant man, and ready to adventure 
upon any deſperate piece of ſervice, yet withal 
taking norice that he looked very pale and lean, 
would needs know of him what he ailed? and find - 
ing that he had upon him a ſecrec and dangerous 
diſcaſe, he cauſed all poſſible means to be uſed fur 
his recovery: which when it was effected, the 
King perceived him to be leſs forward in ſervice 
than formerly; and demanding the reaſon of it, 
he ingenuouſly confeſſed, © That now he felt the 


ſweets of life, and therefore was loth to loſe it.“ 


Clark. Mir. c. 79. Pp. 354. 
12. The moſt renowned of the Grecian Gene- 
rals, Themiſtocles, having paſſed the hundred and 


ſeventh year of his age, and finding ſuch ſenſible 


decays growing upon him, as made him ſee he was 
haſtening to his end, he grieved that he muſt now 
depart, when, as he ſaid, it was but now chiefly 
that he began to grow wile, Cal. Rhed. 4. Let. 
J. 30. c. 2. p. 1389. | 3 

13. Titus Veſpaſianus, the Emperor, going to- 


wards the territories of the Sabines, at his firſt 
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lodging and baiting- place was ſeized with a fever; 
whereupon removing thence in his litter, it is ſaid, 
that putting by the curtains of the window, he 
looked up to the heavens, complaining heavily that 
his life ſhould be taken from him who had not de- 
ſerved to die ſo ſoon. For in all his life he had not 
done one action, whereof he thought he had reaſon 
torepent, unleſs it were one only: whatthatone was, 
neither did he himſelf declare at that time, nor is it 
otherwiſe known: he died about the forty- ſecond 
year of his age. Sueton. J. 11. c. 10. p. 3 24, 325. 
14. C. Caligula, the Emperor, was ſo exceed- 
ingly afraid of death, that at the leaſt thunder 


and lightning he would wink cloſe with both 


eyes, and cover his whole head; but if it were 
greater and any thing extraordinary, he would run 


under his bed. He fled ſuddenly by night from 


Meſſina, in Sicily, being affrighted with the ſmoak 
and rumbling noiſe of Mount Etna. Beyond the 
river Rhine he rode in a German chariot between 
the ſtraights, and the army marched in thick 
{ſquadrons together: and when one had ſaid, 
Here will be no ſmall diſturbance in caſe any 
enemy ſhould now appear,” he was ſo affrighted 


that he mounted his horſe, and turned haſtily to 


the bridges; and finding them full and choaked 


up with ſlaves and carriages, impatient of delay, 


he was from hand to hand, and over men's heads, 
conveyed on the other fide of the water. Soon 
after hearing of the revolt of the Germans, he 
prepared to fly, and prepared ſhips for his flight; 
reſting himſelf upon this only comfort, that he 
ſhould yet have provinces beyond ſea, in caſe the 
conquerors ſhould paſs the Alps, or poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the city of Rome. Sueton. J. 4. c. 51. 


P+ 195. 


15. Ameſtis, the wife of the great monarch 
Xerxes, buried alive in the ground twelve perſons, 
and offered them to Pluto for the prolonging of 
her own life. Plut de Superſtit. p. 268. Re 


SHA. xv, 
Of the groſs Flatteries of ſome Men. 


As the fun-flower is always turning itſelf ac- 


cording to the courſe of the ſun, but ſhuts 
and clcſes up its leaves as ſoon as that great lumi- 
nary hath forſaken the horizon: ſo the flatterer 


is alwa)s fawning vpon the proſperous till their 


fortune begins to ſrown upon them: in this not 


pro imperio) adore the people, ſcatter his kiſſes 


Rome, hearing that Caligula, the Emperor, was 
ſick, went to him, and profeſſed that he would 


. him;” whereupon, he confirmed it with an oath. 


unlike to other ſorts of vermin, that are obſerved 
deſert falling houſes and the carcaſes of the dying, 
Hope and fear have been the occafions that ſome 
perſons (otherwiſe of great worth) have ſometimg 
declined to ſo low. a degree of baſeneſs as to be. 
{tow their encomiums upon them who have me. 
rited the ſevereſt of their reproofs. Even Seneca 
himſelf was a flatterer of Nero, which may make 
us leſs wonder at that which follows. 

1. Tacitus faith of Salvius Otho, that he did 
Caderare vulgus, projicere oſcula, et omnia ſervilite 


and ſalutes, and crouch. unto any ſervile expreſ. 
ſions to advance his ambitious deſigns in the attain- 
ment of the empire. Cæl. Antiq. Le. l. 12. p. 498, 
Tacit. Hiſt, l. 1. p. 315. . 

2. Tiridates, King of Armenia, when he was 
overcome by Corbulo, (and brought priſoner to 
Nero at Rome) falling down on his knees, he aid, 
« I am nephew to the great Lord Arſaces, brother 
to the two great Kings Vologeſus and Pacorus, 
and yet thy ſervant; and I am come to worſhip 
thee no otherwiſe than I worſhip my God the Sun, 
Truly twill be ſuch an one as thou ſhalt pleaſe to 
make me, for thou art my fate and fortune.” 
Which flattery ſo pleaſed Nero, that he reſtored 
him to his kingdom, and gave him beſides an hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of gold. Xipbil. Clark's Mr, 


c. 53. P. 211. ö 
3. Publius Affranius, a notable flatterer at 


willingly die, ſo that the Emperor might recover. 
The Emperor told him, That he did not believe 


Caligula ſhortly after recovering, forced him to be 
as good as his word, and to undergo that in earneſt 
which he had only ſpoken out of baſe and fall: 
flattery; for he cauſed him to be ſlain, as he (ail, 
leſt he ſhould be forſworn. Sueton. I. 4. Aipbil. 
Clark's Mir. c. 53. p. 211. 

4. Canute, King of England and Denmark, 
was told by a court paraſite, © That all things in 
his realm were at his will, and that his pleaſure 
once known none durſt oppoſe.” The King, 
therefore, appointed his chair of (tate to be ſef 
upon the ſands, when the ſea began to flow, and 
in the preſence of his courtiers ſaid unto it, © 110 
art part of my dominion, andthe ground on which 
I fit is mine; neither was there ever any that durlt 
diſobey my command, that went away with impl. 


nity: wherefore I charge thee that thou roy * 
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43 upon my land, neither that thou preſume to wet 
W the cloaths or body of me thy Lord“ But the ſea, 
according to its uſual courſe, flowing more and 
W more, wet his feet : whereupon the King riſing up, 
aid, „Let all the inhabitants of the world know, 
chat vain and frivolous is the power of Kings, and 
rkhat none is worthy the name of a King, but he to 
E whoſe command the heaven, earth, and fea, by the 
E bond of an everlaſting law, are ſubject and obe- 
dient.“ After this, it is ſaid, that the King never 
E wore his crown. Polyd: Virg. l. 7. Lipſ. Monit. 
I. 2. c. 14. p. 341. Baker, Cbro. p. 23. Full. 
E Chur. Hiſt. cent. 11. p. 140. | 
F. The Athenians were the firſt that gave to 
Demetrius and Antigonus the title of Kings: they 
cauſed them to be ſet down in their publick re- 
cords for Saviour Gods. They put down their 
ancient magiſtracy of the Archontes, from whom 
they denominated the year, and yearly elected a 
* Prieſt to theſe Saviours, whoſe name they prefixed 
to their decrees and contracts. In the place where 
Demetrius diſmounted from his chariot they erect- 
ed an altar, which they dedicated to Demetrius, 
the diſmounter. They added two tribes to the reſt, 
wzich they called Demetrius and Antigonus. A- 
bove all, that of Stratocles is to be remembered, 
who was a known deſigner of the greateſt flattery. 
This man was author of a decree, that thoſe who 
by the people were publickly ſent unto Demetrius 
and Antigonus, ſhould not be called Ambaſſadors, 
but Theori, or, Speakers to the gods. Put. in 
Demetrio, p 893. 

6. Valerius Maximus, in the dedication of his 


peror, thus flatteringly beſpeaks him: * Thee, O 
Cæſar, do ] invoke in this my undertaking, who 
art the moſt certain ſafety of our country; in 
Whoſe hands is the power of ſea and land, by an 
| equal conſent of gods and men, and by whoſe ce- 
leftial providence all thoſe virtues, of which I am 
to ſpeak, are benignly cheriſhed, and the vices ſe- 
verely puniſhed. For if the antient orators did 
happily take their exordiums from the great and 
beſt Jupiter; if the moſt excellent poets did uſe 
to commence their writings by the invocation of 
lome deity; by how much the more juſtice ought 
my meanneſs to have recourſe unto your favour ; 
ſeeing that all other divinity is collected by opi- 
non, but yours, by preſent evidence, appears equal 
to your grandfather's and father's ſtar; by the ad- 
mirable brightneſs of which there is an acceſſion 
of a glorious ſplendor to our ceremonies. For as 


— 


book of memorable examples to Tiberius the Em- 
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for all other gods, we have indeed received them, 
but the Cæſars are made and acknowledged by 
ourſelves.” Val. Max. in Prolog. p. 1. | 

7. Tiberius Cæſar coming into the Senate, one 
of them ſtood up, and ſaid, that © it was fit the 
words of free men ſhould be tree alſo; and that 
nothing which was profitable ſhould be diſſembled 
or concealed.” All men were attentive to an ora- 
tion with ſuch a preface; there was a deep filence, 
and Tiberius himſelf liſtened, when the flatterer 
proceeded thus: © Hear, O Cæſar, what it is that 
we are diſpleaſed with in thee, whereof yet no 
man dare openly make mention: you neglect your- 
ſelf, and have no regard to your own perſon; you 
waſte your body with continual cares and travails 
for our ſakes, taking no reſt or repoſe either day 
or night, Plut de Adulat. et Amic. Diſc. p. 194, 
195. | 
8. Alexander the Great had an imperfeRion in 
his neck, that obliged him to carry it more on one 
ſide than the other; which was ſo exactly imi- 
tated by all his great officers, that his whole court 
could not ſhew a man without a wry neck. Lip/. 
Monit. | 

9 Dionyſius's flatterers ran againſt one another 
in his preſence, ſtumbled at, and overturned what- 
ever was under-foot, to ſhew they were as purblind 
as their ſovereign. Mont. Eff, 

10. King Henry VIII. of England, anno 1521, 
cut his hair very ſhort, and all the Engliſh put 
themſelves into the ſame cut, though the faſhion 
at that time was to wear their hair very long. 
Camer. Oper. Sub. 

11. Queen Anne, wife of King James I. had a 
wen in her neck, to cover which, ſhe wore a ruff; 
and, if we may credit tradition, that firſt began 


the faſhion of wearing ruffs in England, Trench- 
held. 


CHAP. XLV. 


Of ſuch as have been found guilty of that for which 
they have reproached or diſliked others. 


MONGST others who came to be ſpecta- 

NA tors of the Olympick games, there was an 
old man of Athens: he paſſed to and fro, but no 
man afforded him ſeat-room. When he came where 


the Spartan Ambaſſadors ſat, they who had been 


taught to reverence age) role up, and gave him 
place amongſt them: Well, ſaid the old man, 
f « the 
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te the Grecians know well enough what they ought 
to do, but the Spartans alone are thoſe whodo it.” 
The following examples afford too many too 
nearly allied to the Grecians in this. 

1. The married clergy of England would not 
hear of being divorced from their wives; the Bi- 
hops, Seele, were forced to call in the aid of 
the Pope. 
elated with youthful blood, and agallant equipage, 


came over into England, to bluſter the clergy out 


of their wives. He made a moſt pompous oration 
in the commendation of virginity, as one who, in 
his own perſon, knew well how to value ſuch a 
jewel, by the loſs thereof; for the ſame night at 
London he was caught in bed with an harlot. 
Baker. Chro. p. 60. Full. Chur. Hiſt. Cent. 12. p. 
23. Biſh. Godw. p. 83. 170 
2. When Didymus the grammarian objected 
againſt a ſtory, and endeavoured to make the va- 
nity and falſehood thereof appear, one of his own 
books was brought to him, and the page laid 
open before him, where he had related it as a truth. 
Zuin. Thea. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 36. 

3. M. Craſſus, gaping after the Parthian riches, 
Jeading againſt them a gallant army, and paſſing 
through Galatia, he found Deiotarus, the King 
thereof, though in extremity of old age, building 
a new City : wondering at this, he thus ſneered at 
the King: “What is this,” ſaid he, © that I fee? 
the twelfth hour 1s juſt upon the ſtroke with thee, 
and yet thou art about to erect a new city.” Dei- 
otarus, ſmiling, replied: © Nor is it over- early day 
with my Lord-General, as it ſhould ſeem, and yet 
he is upon an expedition into Parthia.” Craſſus 
was then in the ſixtieth year of his age, and by 
his countenance ſeemed to be older than indeed 
he was. Cal. Rhed. I. 12. c. g. p. 541. 

4. Seneca, that wrote ſo excellently of moral 


virtue, and the commendation thereof, yet himſelf 


allowed his ſcholar Nero to commit inceſt with his 
own mother Agrippina: and when he wrote againſt 
tyranny, himſelf was tutor to a tyrant : when he 
Teproved others for frequenting the Emperor's 
court, himſelf was ſcarce ever out of it : and when 
he reproached flatterers, himſelf practiſed it in a 


ſhameful manner, towards the Empreſs and the - 


freed- men: whilſt he inveighed againſt riches and 
.rich men, he heaped together infinite riches by 
uſury and unjuſt dealings: and whilſt he con- 
demned luxury in others, himſelf had five hundred 
.caitly chairs made of cedar, the fect of them ivo- 
ry, and all other furniture of his houſe anſwerable 


= 


John de Crema, an Italian Cardinal, 


Be Ot .. 


thereunto. Xiphil in Vid Nero. p. 79. Clart, 
Mirr. c. 72. p. 315. | | 

5, Pericles, the Athenian, might do what he 
pleaſed in his country, and therefore made a las 
that no man's natural or illegitimate ſon, ſhould 
be reputed amongſt the number of the citizens, ot 
be admitted to their privileges: it fell out after. 
wards that all his own ſons lawfully begotten died: 
but he had a baſtard who was yet alive, him he 
would have to enjoy the freedom of the city, and 
ſo was the firſt violator of that law which himſelf 
had made. Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 8. c. 6. p. 1023. 

6. In the reign of Theodoſius the Elder, Gildo 
was the Prefect of Africa, who, upon the death of 
the Emperor, ſeized upon that province for his 
own, and ſought to bring Maſſelzeres, his brother, 
into ſociety with him in his diſloyalty: but he fy. 
ing the country, the tyrant ſlew his wife and chil. 
dren : whereupon he was ſent for by Arcadius and 
Honorius, who ſucceeded, in the Empire, to go 


againſt Gildo his brother, for the recovery of that 


province. He went, and overthrew Gildo in bat- 
tle, and having put him. to death, eaſily regained 
all that was loſt; which he had no ſooner done, 
but he fell into the ſame treaſonable diſloyaliy 
which he had formerly ſo much diſapproved, and 
he himſelf rebelled; againſt the Emperor who had 
employed him. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 8. c. 6. p. 1024. 
7. C. Licinius, ſurnamed Hoplomachus, petiti- 
oned the prætor that his father might be interdicted 
from having to do with his eſtate, as being one that 
prodigally waſted and conſumed it. He obtained 
what he deſired: but not long after, the old man be- 
ing dead, he himſelf riotouſly ſpent a vaſt ſum of 
money, and all thoſe large lands that were left unto 
him by his father. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 6. p. 222. 
8. C. Licinius Stolo (by whoſe means theple- 
beians were enabled to ſue for the Conſulſhip) 
made a law that no, man ſhould poſſeſs more than 
five hundred acres of land: after which he himſelf 
purchaſed a thouſand, and to diſſemble his fault 
therein, he gave five hundred of them to his ſon: 
whereupon he was accuſed by M. Popilius Lænas, 
and was the firſt that was condemned by his own 


law. Val. Max. ibid. 


9. Henry, the ſon of the Emperor Henry the 
Fourth, in the quarrel of the Pope, roſe agaiolt his 
own father; but when (his father being dead) be 
himſelf was Emperor, he then maintained the ſame 


quarrel about inveſtiture of Biſhops againlt the 


Pope, which his father before did. Gail. Mal. 
CHAP 


C HAP. XLII. 


| Of ſuch Perſons as could not endure 10 be told of their 
1 | Faults. | 

; ISEASES are ſometimes more happily cured 
b by medicines made up with bitter ingredients, 
chan they are with ſuch ſweet potions as are more 


delightful to the palate ; but there are a ſort of 


4 


by no perſuaſions to take them down. A juſt and 
home reproof (Rough not very taſteful) where it 
is well digeſted, is of excellent uſe to remove ſome 
maladies from the mind; the worſt of it is, that 
there are but few to be found (eſpecially amongſt 
the great ones) who can endure to be adminiſtered 
to in this kind. 

1. Cambyſes, King of Perſia, on a time deſired 
to be truly informed by Prexaſpes his beloved fa- 
vourite what the Perſians thought of him: who 
anſwered, “ That his virtues were followed with 
abundant praiſe from all men: only it was by 
many obſerved that he took more thanuſual delight 
in the taſte of wine: inflamed with this taxation, 
he made this reply, And are the Perſians double- 
tongued, who alſo tell me that I have in all things 
excelled my father Cyrus? Thou Prexaſpes ſnalt 
then witneſs, whether in this report they have done 
me right; for if at the firſt ſhot I pierce thy ſon's heart 
with an arrow, then it is falſe that hath been ſpo- 
ken, but if I miſs the mark, I am then pleaſed 
that the ſame be counted true, and my ſubjects be- 
lieved :” he immediately directed an arrow to- 
wards the innocent child, who falling down dead 
at the ſtroke, Cambyſes commanded the body to 
be opened, and his heart being broached upon the 
arrow, this monſtrous Tyrant, greatly rejoicing, 
ſhewed it to the father, with this ſaying inſtead of an 
Epitaph: Now Prexaſpes you may reſolve your- 
ſelf that I have not loſt my wits with wine, but the 


Hf J. 3. c. 4. § 3. p. 37. Hered. I. 3. P. 175. 
Mieri. Oper. p. 821. lib. de Ird. Peel. Mell. tom. 1. 
5. 39, 0. . 

2. Yu, King of China, had a Colao, who at the 
royal audience would not fail to tell him freely of 
his faults: one day when the King had given more 
Cauſe, or that the exceſs was on the Colao's part, 
the audience being ended, the King returned into 

0. 19, 


 - 


patients ſo wilful, that they can be wrought upon 


Perſians theirs who make ſuch report.” Raleigh. 
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the Palace very much offended, ſaying, He would 
cut off the head of that impertinent fellow.” The 
Queen aſked him the cauſe of his diſpleaſure ; the 
King aniwered, «There is an unmannerly clown 
that never ceaſeth to tell me of my faults, and 1 
am reſolved to ſend one to take off his head.” The 
Queen took no notice of it, but retired to her 
apartment, and put on a particular garment pro- 
per only for feſtivals and viſits, and in this habit 
ſhe came to the King; who wondering at it, aſked 
her the cauſe of this novelty ? ſhe anſwered, Sir, 
I am come to wiſh your Majeſty much joy:” “Of 
what,” replied the King? © That you have a ſub- 
ject,“ ſaid ſhe, © that feareth not to tell you of your 
faults to your face; ſeeing that a ſubject's confidence 
in ſpeaking ſo boldly muſt needs be founded upon 
the opinion he hath of the virtue and goodneſs of 
his Prince's mind, who can endure to hear him.“ 
Alvarez. ſemed. Hiſt. China. part. 1. c. 24. p. 120. 

3. Aratus, the Sycionian, who by his valour 
freed and reſtored his country to its liberty, was 
taken away from this life by King Philip with a 
deadly poiſon, and for this only cauſe, © That 
he had with too great a freedom reprehended the 
King for his faults. Zuin. Theatr. vol. 2. |, 7. 
Pp. 510 

4. Anno 1358, John, King of Spain, was ex- 
tremely in love with a young woman his concubine, 
and it was to that degree, that for her ſake he 
committed things unworthy of a King: killed 
ſome Princes of his own blood with his own hands; 
and at laſt he was ſo beſotted with the love of this 


woman, that he would have all the cities ſub- 


ject to the crown to ſwear fealty unto her, and to 
doher homage. The gentlemen of Seville did much 
marvel at this commandment, ſo that having con- 


ſulted together, they appointed twelve gentlemen 


to go as their Ambaſſadors to the King, and gave 
them in charge modeſtly to reprehend the King ; 
to reprove him of thofe things which he did, andto 
try by all ſubmiſſion and humility, to withdraw 
him from that humour of having honour done to 
his Minion: ſaying, They were bound by oath 
to his Queen, and could not transfer their fealty to 


another till they were abſolved.“ The Ambaſſadors 


of Seville went, and modeſtly ſhewed the King 
his imperfection ; the King gave ear, and for an- 
ſwer (taking his beard in his hand) he ſaid, By 
this beard | certify you that you have not well ſpo- 
ken,” and ſo ſent them away. Some few days after 


the King weat to Seville, and remembering the 


5 R | reprehenſion 
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reprehenſion which he received from the Ambaſſa- 
dors, he cauſed them all to be maſſacred in one night 
in their own houſes. Lord Remy's Civil Conſiderat. 
c. 84. Pp. 210. AT ns of 
5. Vodine, Biſhop of London, feared not to tell 
King Vortigern, that for marrying a heatheniſn 
lady, Rowena, daughter to Hengiſt, he had there- 
by endangered both his ſoul and his crown. The 
King could not endure this liberty, but his words 
were ſo ill digeſted by him, that they ſhortly coſt 
the Biſhop his life. Speed's Hiſt. p. 290. 
6. Cambyſes, King of Perſia, had ſlain twelve 
Perſians of principal rank: when King Crceſus 
thus admoniſhed him, “ Do not, O King,” ſaid 
he, “ indulge thine age and anger in every thing; 
reſtrain yourſelf; it will be for your advantage to 
be prudent and provident, and fore-ſight is the 
part of a wiſe man: but you put men to death 
upon ſlight occaſions, your countrymen, and ſpare 
not ſo much as young children. If you ſhall perſiſt 
todo often in this manner, conſider if you ſhall not 
ive occaſion to the Perſians to revolt from you. 
\ father Cyrus laid his ſtrict commands upon 
me, that as often as occaſions ſhould require, 1 
ſhould put you in mind of thoſe things which 
might conduce to your profit and welfare.” Cam- 
byſes ſnatched up a bow, with intention to have 
ſhor. Crœſus through; but he ran haſtily away. 
Cambyſes thus prevented, commanded his Mini- 
ſters to put him to death : but they ſuppoſing the 
King would repent himſelf, and then they ſhould 


| be rewarded for his ſafety, kept him privately 
It was not long ere Cambyſes wanted the 
cCounſcl of Crœ ſus: when his ſervants told him that 


alive. 


he yet lived, Camby ſes rejoiced hereat, but cauſed 


them to be put to death, who had diſobeyed his 


commandment in preſerving him whom he had 
condemned to death. Pezel. Mell. tom. 1. p. 40. 
7. Sabinus Flavius being one of the Conſpira- 


tors againſt Nero, and aſked by him, Why he 


regarded the military oath ſo little as to conſpire 
his death?” anſwered him, that “he was faithful 
to him while he deſerved to be loved, but he could 
not but hate him ſince he was his mother's, bro- 


. ther's, and wife's murderer; a waggoner, a minſtrel, 


a ſtage-player, and an incendiary of the city:“ than 
which ſpeech, ſaith the hiſtory, nothing could have 
happened to Nero more vexatious : for though he 
was uſed to do wickedly, yet was he impatient, 
and could by no means endute to hear of the vil- 
lanies he did; Trenchfield Hiſt, improved, p. go. 
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8. Telemachus, a Monk, when the people q 
Rome were attentively gazing upon the ſworg. 
plays, which at that time were exhibited, reproved 
them for ſo doing; whereupon the people were ſo 
moved and exaſperated againſt him, that they 
ſtoned him to death upon the place. Upon this 
occaſion the Emperor Honorius, in whoſe reign 
this fell out, put down for ever all ſword-playing 
in the theatre. Zuin. Theat, vol. 2. J. 7. Pp. 483. 

9 Alexander the Great, writing to Philotas, 
one of his brave Captains, and the fon of the ex. 
cellent Parmenio, ſent him word in his letter, that 
* the oracle of Jupiter Ammon had acknowledged 
him to be his fon :” Philotas wrote back, that 
he was glad he was received into the number 
of the gods; but withal, that he could not but 
be ſenſible of the miſerable condition of thoſe 
men who ſhould live under one who thought him- 
ſelf more than a man.” This liberty of ſpeech, 
and reproof of his, Alexander never forgot, til! 
ſuch time as he had deprived him of his life. 
Quint. Curt. Clark's Mir. c. 110. p. 547. 

10. John, Biſhop of Bergamum, a grave and 
devout perſon, did freely reprove a King of the 

Lombards for his wickedneſs : the impious King 
could not endure it, but cauſed him to be ſet upon 
a fierce horſe, which uſed to caſt his riders, and 
to tear them in pieces. In this manner he ſent 
home the good Biſhop, expecting ſoon after to 
have the news of his death brought to him, But 
no ſooner was the holy Prelate mounted, than the 
horſe laid aſide his fierceneſs, and carried him 
home in ſafety. Plut. in Vit. Pontif. Clark's Mir, 
c. 110. P. 546. 

11. Orætes, the Prefect of Sardis, was reproved 
by Mitrobates, that he had not added the Iſle of 

Samos to the King's dominions, being ſo near unto 
him, and over which Polycrates then tyrannized. 
Orztes, by craft, firſt ſeized upon Polycrates, and 
crucified him; and when Cambyſes was dead, 
mindful of this freedom, he flew Mitrobates, with 
his ſon Cranape. Herod. I. 3. Zuin Theat. vol. 12+ 


l. 3. P. 2765. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 
Of the baſe Ingratitude of ſome unworthy Perſous. 


H dan hi fr received letters from a Noble- 


man his friend, wherein he craved his 0. 
; | vice 


3 vice what he ſhould do with a Spartan, who knew 
ot a conſpiracy that was formed againſt his life; 


WE ut covering all in ſilence, had not given him the 


tleaſt intimation thereof. His counſel was in this 
manner; If,“ ſaid he, thou haſt formerly 
3 obliged him with any great benefit, kill him im- 
W mediately ; if not, yet ſend him out of the coun- 
W cry, as a man too timorous to be virtuous.” Thus 
W the ancients adjudged ingratitude to be puniſhed 
Vith death; and very worthily, at leaſt in the per- 
bon of him who follows, 

1. Humphry Ban iſter was brought up and ex- 
alted to promotion by the Duke of Buckingham 
his maſter; the Duke being afterwards driven to 
W extremity, by reaſon of the ſeparation of his ar- 
my which he had muſtered againſt King Richard 
the Uſorper, fled to this Baniſter, as his moſt 
E cruſty friend, not doubting to be kept ſecret by 
him, till he could find an opportunity to eſcape. 
There was a thouſand pounds propoſed as a re- 
ward to him that could diſcover the Duke; and 
E this ungrateful traitor, upon the hopes of this 
E ſum, betrayed the Duke his benefactor into the 


& Richard was, and ſoon after the Duke was put to 
death. But as for this perfidious monſter, the 
vengeance of God fell upon him, to his utter 1g- 
nomy, in a viſible and ſtrange manner; for 
preſently after his eldeſt ſon fell mad, and died 
in a boar's ſty; his eldeſt daughter was ſuddenly 
| ſtricken with a leproſy; his ſecond ſon became 
| ſtrangely deformed in his limbs, and lame; his 
youngeſt ſon was drowned in a pool; and he him- 
ſelf, arraigned and found guilty of a murder, was 


King Richard gave him not a farthing, ſaying, 
that * he who would be ſo untrue to good a 
maſter, muſt needs be falſe to all others.” Beard's 
Tbeat. J. 2. c. 3. Pp. 237. Slowe's An, p. 465. Graf 
ton, vol. 2. p. 818. 

2. Two young men of Sparta being ſent to con- 
ſult the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, in their jour- 
ney lodged at the houſe of one Scedafus in Leuc- 
ira, a good man, and much given to hoſpitality. 
This Scedaſus had two daughters, beautiful vir- 
ems, upon whom theſe young men caſt wanton 
eyes, and refolved, at their return, to viſit the 
lame houſe: they did ſo, found Scedaſus from 
ome, yet as kind entertainment from his daugh- 
ters as they could deſire: in requital of which, 
Ing found an opportunity, they raviſhed them 


hands of John Merton, Sheriff of Shropſhire, who. 
E conveyed him to the city of Saliſbury, where King 


| ſaved by his clergy. As for his thouſand pounds, 
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both, murdered them, and then threw them into a 


pit, and departed. Not long after Scedaſus came 


ome, and miſſing his daughters, looked up and 
down for them ; at laſt, a little dog that he had 


came whining to him, and ran out of doors, as it 


were inviting him to follow him: he did, and the 
dog brought him to the pit into which they were 
thrown. He drew out his daughters, and hearing 
by his neighbours that the two young Spartans 
had been again at his houſe, he concluded they 
were the murderers. Hereupon he went to Sparta, 
to complain to the Mag'ſtrates of this barbarous 
cruelty. He firſt opened his cauſe to the Ephori, 
and then to the Kings; but to both in vain: he 
therefore complained to the people, but neither 
did he find any redreſs there: wherefore, with 
hands lifted up to heaven, he complained to the 
gods, and then {tabbed himſelf. Nor was it long 
before the Spartans were defeated in a great battle 
by the Thebans in that very Leuctra; and by the 
ſame deprived of the Empire of Greece, which 
they had many years poſſeſſed. It is ſaid, that 
the ghoſt of Scedaſus appeared unto Pelopidas, 
one of the chief Captains amongſt the Thebans, 
encouraging him to give them battle in thoſe very 
plains of Leuctra, where he and his daughters lay 


buried; telling him, that “their death ſhould be - 


there revenged. Lon. Theat. p. 460. Plut. p. 288. 


in Pelopid. Fitz. of Rel. & Pol. par. 1. c. 20. 


p. 196. Plut. Amat. narral. c. 3. p. 119. 


3. Pope Adrian the Sixth, having built a fair 


college at Lovian, cauſed this inſcription to be 
written upon the gates of it, in letters of gold, 
Trajectum plantavit, Lovanium rigavit, Cæſar dedit 


incrementum (with an unworthy alluſion to that of. 


the Apoſtle Paul to the Corinthians) “Utrecht 
planted me (there he was born): Lovian watered 
me (there he was bred up in learning): and Cæſar 
gave increaſe (for the Emperor had preferred him). 
One that had obſerved this inſcription, and withal 
his ingratitude, to meet at once with that and his 
folly, wrote underneath, Hic Deus nibil fecit, Here 


God did nothing. Clark's Mir. c. 88. p. 388. 


Luther. Coll. Menfal. p. 305. 


4. When Tamerlane had overcome and taken 


priſoner Bajazet the great Turk, he aſked him, 
„Whether he had ever given God thanks for 
making him ſo great an Emperor?“ Bajazet con- 
feſſed, “ That he had never fo much as thought 
upon any ſuch thing.” To whom Tamerlane re- 


plied, « That it was no wonder fo ungrateful a 


man ſhould be made a ſpectacle of miſery,” For,“ 
ſalth 
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ſaith he, © you being blind of one eye, and I lame 
of one leg, what worth was there in us, that God 
+ \ ſhould ſet us over two ſuch mighty Empires to 
command ſo many men far more worthy than our- 
ſelves ?”” Clark's Mir. c. 63. p. 318, 319. 

5. It is remarkable that is reported by Zonaras 
-and Cedrenus of the Emperor Baſilius Macedo, 
who being hunting (as he much delighted in that 
exerciſe) a great ſtag turned furiouſly upon him, 
and faſtened one of the branches of his horns into 
the Emperor's girdle, and lifting him from his 
horſe, bore him a diſtance off ro the great danger 
of his life; which when a gentleman of the train 
eſpied, he drew his ſword and cut the Emperor's 
girdle, by which means he was preſerved and had 
no hurt at all. But obſerve his reward: * The 
gentleman for this act was queſtioned, and adjudged 
to have his head ſtruck off, becauſe he preſumed 
to expoſe his drawn ſword ſo near the perſon of the 
Emperor; and he ſuffered according to his ſentence. 
Lon. Annal. tom. 3. p. 153. Lon. Theatr. p. 337- 
Heyw. Hlierarcb. J. 8. p. 528. | 
6. Cicero flying for his life was purſued by He- 

rennius, and Popilius Lena: this latter, at the re- 

- queſt of M. Czlius, he defended with equal care 
and eloquence, and from a hazardous and doubtful 
cauſe ſent him home in ſafety. This Popilius 
afterwards (not provoked by Cicero in word or 
deed) of his own accord, aſked Antonius to be 
ſent after Cicero, then proſcribed, to kill him. 
Haying obtained licence for this deteſtable em- 
ployment, with great joy he ſpeeded to Cajeta, and 
there commands that perſon to . ſtretch out his 
throat, who was (not to mention his dignity) the 
author of his ſafety and deſerved the moſt grateful 
returns from him. Yet he did with great uncon- 
cernedneſs cut off the head of Roman eloquence, 
and the renowned right-hand of peace. With 
that burden he returned to the city, nor while he 
was ſo laden did it ever come into his thoughts 
that he carried in his arms that head which had 
heretofore pleaded for the ſafety of his. Plut. in 
Ciceron. p. 885. Val. Max. J. f. c. 3. p. 138. Lon. 
Thea. p. 333.  Hak. Apol. I. 4. c. 10. 4. P. 433. 
Bruſon facetiar. I. 3. c. 11. p. 191. 


7. Parmenio had ſerved, with great fidelity, 


Philip the father of Alexander, as well as himſelf, 
for whom he had firſt opened the way into Aſia. 
He had depreſſed Attalus the King's enemy; he 
had always, and in all hazards the leading of the 


King's vanguard: he was no leſs prudent in counſel 
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the Eaſt, and of all the glory and fame he had. 


part 1. l. 4. c. 2. 17. P. 108. 


than fortunate in all attempts: a man beloved a 
the men of war, and to ſay the truth, that bad 
made the purchaſe for the King of the Empire ot 


After he had loſt two of his ſons in the King 
wars, He&or and Nicanor, and another in tor. 
ment upon ſuſpicion of treaſon, this great Par. 
menio Alexander reſolved to deprive of life by the 
hands of murderers, without ſo much as acquaint. 
ing him with the cauſe: and would chooſe our ng 
other to expedite this unworthy buſineſs, but the 
greateſt of Parmenio's friends, which was Polyda. 
mus, whom he truſted moſt and loved beſt, and 
would always have to ſtand at his ſide in every 
fight. He and Cleander diſpatched this great man 
as he was reading the King's letter in his garden in 
Media. So fell Parmenio who had performed 
many notable things without the King, but the King 
without him did never effect any thing worthy of 
praiſe. Q, Curt. J. 7.p. 187, 188. Raleigh's Hiſt, 


8. Philip, King of Macedon, had ſent one of 
his Court to ſea, to diſpatch ſomething he had 
given him in command; but a ſtorm came and 
he was ſhipwrecked, but ſaved by one that lived 
there about the ſhore in a little boat, wherein he 
was taken vp. He was brought to his farm, 
and there entertained with all civility and huma- 
nity, and at thirty days end diſmiſſed by him, and 
furniſhed with ſomewhat to bear his charges. At 
his return he tells the King of his wreck and dangers, 
but nothing of the benefits he had received. The 
King told him he would not be unmindful of his 
fidelity and dangers undergone in his behalf. He 
taking the occaſion, told the King he had obſer- 
ved a little farm on the ſhore, and beſought hin 
he would beſtow that on him, as a monument of his 
eſcape, and reward of his ſervice. The King orders 
Pauſanius the Governor to aſſign him the farm to 
be poſſeſſed by him. The poor man being thus 
turned out, applied himſelf to the King, told him 
whathumanity he had treated the courtier with, and 
what ungrateful injury he had returned him in lieu 
of it, The King, upon hearing of the cauſe, in great 
anger commanded the Courtier preſently to be 
ſeized, and to be branded in the forehead with 
theſe letters, Heſpes ingratus, The ungtateſul 
gueſt, reſtoring the farm to its proper oα˙ðEe, 
Cel. Rbod. 1. 7. c. 28. p. 327. Lon. Theatr. P. 33 
Briſon facetiar, l. 3 c. 11. p. 192. | 


9. When 


9. When the, enmity broke out betwixt Cæſar 
ind Pompey, Marcellinus a Senator (and one of 
them whom Pompey had raiſed) eſtranged himſelf 
WT far from his party unto that of Czſar's that he 
F ſpake many things in the Senate againſt Pompey : 
W who thus took him up, „“ Art thou not aſhamed 
W Marccllinus to ſpeak evil of him, through whoſe 
bounty, of a mute thou art become eloquent; and 
ot one half- ſtarved, art brought to ſuch a plenty as 
chat thou are not able to forbear vomiting ?” 
E Notably taxing his ingratitude, who had attained 
to all his dignity, authority, and eloquence, through 
his favour, and yet abuſed them all againſt him. 
Cel. Rhod. l. 21. c. 9. P. 975. Lon. Thea. p. 337. 
10. Henry Keeble, Lord Mayor of London, 
1511, beſides other benefactions in his life-time, 
rebuilt Aldermary Church, which was run to ruin, 
and bequeathed at his death one thouſand pounds 
for the finiſhing of it: yet within ſixty years after, 
his bones were unkindly, nay inhumanly caſt out 
of the vault wherein they were buried : and his 
monument plucked down for ſome wealthy perſon 
of the preſent times to be buried therein. Upon 
which occaſion,” ſaith Dr. Fuller, „I could not 
but rub up my old poetry, which 1s this : 


Poller to the.Church. 


Ungrateful church, o' errun with ruſt, 
Lately buried in the duſt, 

Utterly thou hadſt been loſt 

If not preſerv'd by Keeble's coſt: 

A thouſand pounds might it not buy 
Six foot in length for him to lye; 

But outed of his quiet tomb, 

For later corpſe he muſt make room ? 
Tell me where his duſt 1s caſt : 
Though 't be late, yet now at laſt 

All his bones with ſcorn ejected 

I will ſee them re- collected: 

Who fain myſelf would kinſman prove 
To all that did God's Temples love. 


The Church's anſwer. 


Alas] my innocence excuſe, , ; 

My Wardens they did, me abuſe, _ 
Whoſe avarice his aſhes fold, 

That goodneſs might give place to gold, 
As for his reliques, all the town 

They are ſcattered up and down. 

No. 19. 1 | | 
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Seeſt a church repaired well? 
There a ſprinkling of them fell. 
Seeſt a new church lately built? 
Thicker there his aſhes ſpilt. 
Oh, that all the land throughout 
Keeble's duſt were thrown about: 
Places ſcatter'd with that ſeed 
Would a crop of churches breed. 


Full, Worth, c. 11. Pp. 33. 


It. Anno 1865, upon the fifth of February, one 
Paulus Sutor, of the village of Breſweil, near the 
city of Baſil came into the houſe of Andreas Ha- 
ger, a bookſeller: he was then old and fick, and 
had been the other's godfather at the font, and per- 
formed to him all the good offices that could be ex- 
pected from a father. Being entered his houſe, he 
told him that he was come to viſit him, as one that 
eſteemed him as his father. But as ſoon as the 
maid that attended upon the ſick man was gone 
out of the parlour, he caught up a hammer, gave 
him ſome blows, and then thruſt him through with 
his knife. As ſoon as the maid returned, with the 
ſame fury he did the like to her; and then ſeizin 
the keys, he ſearched for the prey intended: he 
found eight pieces of plate, which afterwards in 
want of money he pawned to a Prieſt of St. Blaſius, 
who ſuſpecting the man, ſent the plate to the 
Senate at Baſil, by which means the author of the 
deteſtable murder was known : he was ſearched 
after, taken at the village of Hagenſtall, brought 
priſoner to Baſil, where he had his legs and arms 
broken upon the wheel, and his head being (while 
yet alive) tied to a part of the wheel, he was burnt 
with flaming torches till, in horrible tortures, he 


gave up the ghoſt, Lon. Theatr. p. 338. 


12. Furius Camillus was the great ſafety of 
Rome, and the ſure defence of the Roman power ; 
a perſon whom the Romans had ſtyled the ſecond 
Romulus for his deſerts: yet being impeached by 
L. Apuleius, a Tribune of the people, as having 
ſecretly embezzled a part of the Veientine ſpoils, 
by a hard and cruel ſentence he was adjudged to 
baniſhment : and that at the very time when he 
was in tears for the loſs of a ſon of admirable hopes, 
when he was rather to be cheriſhed with comfort 


than oppreſſed with new miſeries. Yet Rome, un- 
mindful of the merits of ſo great a man, to the fu- 
nerals of the ſon added the condemnation of the 


father, and all this for fifteen thouſand aſſes, which 
„ „ e 
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was the poor ſum he was charged with, and baniſh- 
ed for. Val. Max. J. 5. c. 3. P. 136. Hak. Apol. 
J. 4. c. 10. § 4. p. 434. 

13. In later times, that great and famous 
Captain, Gonſalvo, after he had conquered the 
kingdom of Naples, and driven the French be- 
yond the mountains, and brought all the Italian 
Princes to ſtand at the Spaniards devotion, was 
moſt ungratefully called home by his maſter the 
King of Spain, where he died obſcurely, and was 
buried without any ſolemnity or tears. Clark's 
Mir. c. 74. P. 321. | 

14. Militiades, a renowned Captain of the 
Athenians, after that glorious victory at Mara- 
thon, and other great ſervices, having miſcarried 
in an enterprize, whereof the conſequence was of 
ſmall value, was fined fifty talents; and being not 
able to pay it, was kept bound in priſon (though 
ſore wounded in the thigh) till his ſon Cymon, to 
redeem his father, paid the money, and ſet him 
at liberty: but he ſoon after died of his wounds. 
Lon. Theat. p. 334. Clark's Mir. c. 73. P. 317. 
15. Theodatus was adopted, and made part- 
ner and ſucceſſor in the Kingdom by Amalaſuntha, 
way of the Goths, as ſoon as ſhe was deprived 
of her ſon Athalaricus; who, in reward of ſo great 
and noble a favour, ſent her to an iſland in the 
Vulſinian Lake, where ſhe was put into priſon, 
and not long after ſtrangled by his order ; putting 
her to an unworthy death, by whoſe bounty he 
had received a kingdom. Lon. Theat. p. 334. 
Fulg. J. 5. c. 3. P. 611. 3 
16. Cardinal Charles Caraffa and Duke John 
his brother were they that managed all affairs 
under Pope Paul the Fourth. He being dead, 
Pius the Fourth was made Pope, and that chiefly 
by the favour and diligence of theſe Caraffas; 
and as a reward of their good ſervice, he made it 
his firſt buſineſs to overthrow them: he ſent the 
Cardinal -and his brother the Duke, together with 
Count Alifane, and many others of their kindred 
and friends, to priſon, in the Caſtle of St. An- 


gelo: there were they nine months in durance, 


and expeRarion of death. At laſt, by order from 
the Pope, the Cardinal was hanged, the Duke and 


Count beheaded, and their dead bodies expoſed as 


a public ſpeCtacle to the 
J. 1. c. 5. P. 58, 59. 

7. Anaxagoras was of fingular uſe to Pericles, 
the Athenian, in the government of the common- 
wealth, but being now burdened with old age, 


people, Lipſ. Monit, 


and neglected by Pericles, who was intent upon 
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public affairs, he determined by obſtinate faſting 
to make an end of himſelf. When this was told 
to Pericles, he ran to the Philoſopher's houſe, ang 
with prayers and tears ſought. to withdraw hin 
from his purpoſe, entreating him to live for his 
ſake, if he refufed to do it for his own. The old 
man being now ready to expire, „O Pericles,” 
faid he, “ ſuch as have need of the lamp uſe tg 
pour in oil:“ upbraiding him with the neglect of 
his friend who had been of ſuch advantage to hin, 
Plut. in Pericle. p. 162. Zuin, vol. 1. J. 2. p. 20% 
205, 

18. Beliſarius was General of all the forces 
under the Emperor Juſtinian the Firſt, a man of 
rare valour and virtue: he had overthrown the 
Perſians, Goths, and Vandals ; had taken the King; 
of theſe people in war, and ſent them priſoners to 
his maſter ; he had recovered Sicilia, Africa, and 
the greater part of Italy. He, had done all this 
with a ſmall number of ſoldiers, and lefs coſt : he 
had reſtored military diſcipline by his authority, 
when long loſt; he was allied to Juſtinian him- 
ſelf; and a man of that uncorrupted fidelity, that 
though he was offered the kingdom of Italy he 
refuſed it. This great man, upon fome jealouſy 
and groundleſs ſuſpicion, was ſeized upon; his 
eyes put out, all his houſe rifled, his eſtate con- 
fiſcated, and himſelf reduced to that miſerable 
ſtate and condition as to go up and down 1n the 
common road with this form of begging : Give 
one halfpenny to poor Beliſarius, whom virtue 
raiſed, and envy hath overthrown.” Ful. J. 5. 
c. 3. p. 612. Lon. Theatr. p. 336. 

19. Scipio Naſica deſerved as much by the 
gown as did either of the Africans by arms: be 
reſcued the commonwealth out of the jaws of Li- 
berius Gracchus; was the Prince of the Senate, 
and adjudged the moſt honeſt perſon in all Rome: 
yet his virtues being moſt unjuſtly undervalues, 
and diſeſteemed by his fellow-citizens, under pre- 
tence of an embaſſy, he retired to Pergamus, and 
there ſpent the reft of his life; his ungratcful 
country not ſo much as finding him wanting, ot 
deſiring his return. Val. Max. I. 5. c. 3. P. 137. 
Hak. Apol. l. 4. c. 10. § 4. P. 435. 

20. P. Lentulus, a moſt famous man, and 4 
great lover of his country, when in Mount Auen, 
tine he had fruſtrated the wicked attempts 
C. Gracchus, and in a pious fight (wherein he 


had received many dangerous wounds) had put to 


flight the traitor's army, he bore away this reward 


of that and other his gallant actions, that he . 


ot ſuffered to die in that city, the laws, peace, 
and liberty whereof he had by this means ſettled, 
so that forced by envy and ſlander to remove, he 
obtained of the Senate an employment abroad, 
Ind in his farewell-oration prayed the immortal 
gods, That he might never return to ſo ungrate- 
fol a people:“ nor did he, but died abroad. Val. 
lar. J. 5. c. 3. P. 137. Hak, Apol. l. 4. c. 10. 
4. P. 435. | 

21, Achmetes, the Great Baſſa, was, by the 
confeſſion of all men, the beſt ſoldier, and moſt 
expert Captain among the Turks: Bajazet made 
him the General of his army againſt his brother 
Zemes, where the conduct and valour of the Ge- 
neral brought Bajazet the victory. At his return 
to Court this great Captain was invited to a royal 
ſupper, with divers of the principal Baſſas, where 
the Emperor, in token they were welcome and 
ſtood in his good grace, cauſed a garment of pleaſ- 
ing colour to be caſt upon every one of his gueſts, 
and a gilt bowl full of gold to be given to each of 
them: but upon Achmetes was caſt a gown of 
black velvet: all the reſt roſe and departed, but 
Achmetes, who had on him the mantle of death, 
(amongſt the Turks) was commanded to fit ſtil], 
for the Emperor had to talk with him in private. 
The executioners of the Emperor's wrath came, 
ſtripped and tortured him, hoping that way to gain 
from him what he never knew of (for Baſſa Iſaac, 
his great enemy, had ſecretly accuſed him of in- 
telligence with Zemes) ; but he was delivered by 
the Janizaries, who would, no doubt, have flain 
Bajazet, and rifled the court, at his leaſt word of 
command : but though he eſcaped with his life for 
the preſent, he not long after was thruſt through 
the body as he fat at ſupper in the Court, and 
there ſlain, This was that great Achmetes by 
whom Mahomet, the father of this Bajazet, had 
ſubverted the empire of Trabezond ; took the 
great city of Caffa, with all the country of Tau- 
rica Cherſoneſus, the impregnable city of Croja, 
Scodra, and all the kingdom of Epirus; a great 
part of Dalmatia, and at laſt Otranto, to the terror 
of all Italy. Knowles's Turk. Hiſt. p. 443, 444. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Of the Perfidiouſneſs and Treachery of ſome Men, 
and their juſt Rewards. 


HERE is nothing under the ſun that is 
more deteſtable than a treacherous perſon, 
he is commonly followed with the execrations and 
curſes of thoſe very men to whom his treaſon hath 
been moſt uſeful. All men being apt to believe, 
that he who hath once expoſed his faith to ſale, 
ſtands ready for any chapman as ſoon as an occa- 
ſion ſhall preſent itſelf. It is ſeldom that theſe 
perfidious ones do not meet with their juſt rewards 
from the hands of their own patrons : however, 
the vengeance of Heaven (where the juſlice of men 
fails) doth viſibly fall upon them. 

I. Charles, Duke of Burgundy, gave ſafe con- 
duct to the Conſtable the Earl of St. Paul; and 
yet, notwithſtanding, after he found that Lewis 
the Eleventh, King of France, had taken St. 
Quintins, and that he did ſolicit him either to ſend 
him priſoner to him, or elſe to kill him within 
eight days after his taking, according to the agree- 
ment heretofore made betwixt them; he baſely 
delivered him up to Lewis, whom he knew to be 
his mortal enemy, and by whom he was beheaded. 
But the Duke, who heretofore was great and 
mighty with the greateſt Princes in Chriſtendom, 


who had been very fortunate and ſucceſsful in 


his affairs, from thenceforth never proſpered in 
any thing he undertook : but was betrayed him- 
ſelf by one whom he truſted moſt, the Earl of 


Campobrach ; loſt his ſoldiers, his formerly- 


gained glory, riches, and jewels, and finally his 
life, by the Switzers, after he had lived to ſee him- 
ſelf deſerted of all that entered into any league 


with him. Ph. de Com. l. 4. c. 12. p. 133. Id. 


4.5. c. 8. p. 155, 156. N 
2. The Emperor Charles the Fourth made war 
upon Philip, Duke of Auſtria, and both armies 
were got near together with a reſolution to fight : 
but the Emperor, perceiving he was far ſurmount- 
ed in force by the enemy, determined to do that 
by ſubrility which he could not by ſtrength. He 
cauſed three of the Duke's Captains to be ſent for, 
and agreed with them to ſtrike a fear into their 
maſter, that might cauſe him in all haſte to retire, 
Upon their return they told the Duke, “ That 
they had been out, and particularly viewed the 
power of the Emperor, and found it_thrice as 
2 | great 
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great as his own ; that all would be Joſt if he did 
not ſpeedily retreat; and that he had no long time 
to deliberate.” © Then,” ſaid the Duke, “ let 
us provide for ourſelves, waiting for ſome better 
opportunity: it is no ſhame for us to leave the 
place to a ſtronger than ourſelves.” So Philip fled 
away by night, no man purſuing him. The trai- 
tors then went to the Emperor to receive their re- 
ward, who had made proviſion of- golden ducats, 
all counterfeit, the beſt not worth ſix-pence, and 
cauſed great bags of the fame to be delivered to 
them, and they merrily departed. But when em- 
ploying their ducats they found them to be falſe, 
they returned to the Emperor, and complained of 
the Treaſurer and Maſter of the Mint. The Em- 
peror looking on them with a frowning counte- 
nance, ſaid, © Knaves as you are, get you to the 
gallows, there to receive the reward of your trea- 
ſon: falſe work, falſe wages, an evil end befall 
you.” They, wholly confounded, withdrew them- 
ſelves ſuddenly, but whither is not known. Ca- 
mer. Oper. Subc. cent, 1. c. 7. p. 60. 

3. 1he Bohemians having gotten the victory, 
and ſlain Uratiſlaus, they ſet the country on fire; 
and after finding a young ſon of his, they put him 
into the hands of Greſomiſlas the Prince, called 
alſo Neclas, who pitying the child his couſin, 
committed him to the keeping of the Earl Durin- 
gus, whole poſſeſſions lay along by the river Egra; 
and a perſon who formerly had been much favour- 
ed by Uratiſlaus. This Earl (thinking to infinu- 
ate himſelf into the favour and good liking of 
Neclas as the child was one day playing upon 
the ice, came upon him, and with one blow of his 
ſcimitar ſmote off his head: and haſtening to 
Prague, preſented it to Neclas all bloody, ſaying, 
& I have this day made your throne ſure to you, 
for either.this child or you muſt have died-: you 
may fleep' henceforth with ſecurity, ſince your 
competitor to the crown 1s diſpoſed of.” The 
Prince retaining his uſual gravity, and juſt in- 
dignation at fo cruel a ſpectacle, ſaid thus unto 
him, “ Treaſon cannot be mitigated by any good: 
committed this child to thee to keep, not to kill. 
Could neither my command nor the memory of 
thy friend Uratiflaus, nor the compaſſion thou 
oughtelt to have hadof this innocent, turn away thy 
thoughts ſrom ſo miſchievous a deed? What was 
thy pretence? to procure me reſt ? Good reaſon 
I ſhould reward thee for thy pains: of three pu- 
niſhments, therefore, chooſe which thou wilt; kill 
thyſelf with a poniard, hang thyſelf with a halter, 
or caſt thyſelf headlong from the rock of Viſ- 
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courſe of noble perſons, both men and women, 


* theirs freely into his hands.” Plut. in Camillo, p. 13% 


grade.” Duringus, forced to accept of this dect 
hanged himſelf in an halter 2 an elder-tree 
not far off: which ever after, ſo long as it ſtog 
was called e Duringus's elder-tree.” Can, 
Oper. Subc. cent. 2. c. 60. p. 254. 

4. In the war with the Faliſci, Camillus had 
beſieged” the Falerians; but they, ſecure in th, 
fortifications of their city, were ſo regardless 
the ſiege, that they walked gowned as before up 
and down the ſtreets, and oftentimes without th; 
walls. After the manner of Greece they ſent their 
children to a common ſchool, and the treachery; 
maſter of them uſed to walk with them day by 
day without the walls: he did it often; and by 
degrees he trained them ſo far onward, that he 
brought them unawares into the danger of the 
Roman ſtations, where they were all taken. He 
bids them lead him to Camillus: he was brought 
into his tent, where ſtanding in the middle, «| 
am,” ſaid he, * the maſter of theſe boys; and 
having a greater reſpect to thee than to my rela. 
tions, I am come to deliver thee the city in the 
pledges of theſe children.” Camillus heard hin, 
and looking upon it as a baſe action, he turned to 
them about him, and looking upon him, “ War,” 
ſaid he, * is a cruel thing, and draws along with it 
a multirude of injuries and wrongs: yet to good 
men there are certain laws of war, nor ought we 
ſo to thirſt after victory, as to purchaſe it at the 
price of unworthy and impious actions. A great 
Captain ſhould rely upon his own virtue, and not 
attain his ends by the treachery of another,” Then 
he commanded the Lictors to ſtrip the School- 
maſter, and having tied his hands behind him, to 
deliver rods into the hands of his ſcholars to whip 
and ſcourge the traitor back into the city. The 
Faliſcans had before perceived the treaſon, and 
there was an univerſal mourning and outcry within 
the city for ſo great a calamity ; fo that a con- 
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like ſo many mad creatures, were running to and 
fro upon the walls: when the children came driv- 
ing with laſhes their maſter before them, calling 
Camillus their preſerver and father. The parents, 
and the reſt of thecitizens, were aſtoniſhed at what 
they beheld; and having the juſtice of Camillus in 

reat admiration, they called an aſſembly, and (ent 
Ambaſſadors to let him know, “ That, ſubdued 
by his virtue, they rendered up themſelves an 


Din. Mem. I. 3. P. 212. Bruſon, Exempl. l. 5. e. 6, 


. 356, 
2.35 2 


. Agathocles was very proſperous in Afri- 
(a, had taken all the reſt of the cities, and 
gut up bis enemies in Carthage, about which he 
lay. He invited Ophellas, the Cyrenian, to join 
Vith him, promiſing, that the Crown of Africa 
mould be his: Ophellas, won with this hope, came 
to him with great forces, and was, together with 
his army, cheerfully received, and provided for by 
W Acathocles : but ſoon after, a great part of his 
army being gone forth to forage, and Ophellas 
but weak in the camp, he was fallen upon, and 
@ (ain in the fight, and his whole army, by vaſt pro- 
miſes, won to the colours of Agathocles. But ob- 
ſerve how ſucceſsful this treachery proved: It was 
not long before Agathocles was forced to fly out 

of Africa, his army loſt, and two of his ſons ſlain, 
by the fury of the mutinous ſoldiers; and, which 
is worthy of obſervation, this was done by the 
hands of them that came with Ophellas, and in 
the ſame month, and day of the month, that he 
had treacheroully ſlain Ophellas, his friend and his 
guet. Died. Sicul. I. 20. p. 674, 686. 

6. Ladiſlaus Kerezin, a Hungarian, traiterouſly 
delivered up Hiula (a ſtrong place) to the Turks; 
and, when he expected to receive many and great 
preſents for this his notable piece of ſervice, cer- 
tain witneſſes were produced againſt him, by the 
command of Selymus himſelf, who depoſed, © that 
the ſaid Ladiſlaus had cruelly handled certain Muſ- 
ſulmen that had been priſoners with him: 


theirs, to do with him as they ſhould think good. 
They incloſed this traitor in a tun, or hogſhead, 
ſet full of long ſharp nails within- ſide, and rolled 
it from the top of a high mountain, full of ſteep 
downfalls, to the very bottom; where, being run 
through every part of the body with thoſe ſharp 
nails, he ended his wretched life. Camer. Oper. Sul /c. 
cent. 2. c. 61. p. 259. Heyl. Coſm. p. 544. 

7. Leo Armenius, Emperor of Conflantinople, 
was ſlain by ſome conſpirators in the temple there, 
and Michael Balbus ſet up to ſucceed in his room. 
He alſo being dead, Theophilus, his ſon, was ad- 
vanced to the Imperial Palace of his father; who 
was no ſooner confirmed in his Empire, but he 
called together the whole Senate into his Palace, 
and bid thoſe of them that aſſiſted his father in 
de laughter of Leo, to ſeparate themſelves from 
the reſt; which when they had cheerfully done, 

turning to the Prefect over capital offences, he 
. him to ſeize and carry them away, 
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whereupon he was delivered to ſome friends of 


. 
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and to execute condign puniſhment upon them. 


Zonar. An. tom. 3. P. 146. Din. mem. l. 3. p. 215. 

8. When the Emperor Aurelian marched againſt 
Thyana, and found the gates of the city ſhut 
againſt him, he ſwore he would make ſuch a ſlaugh- 
ter, that he would not leave a dog alive in the 
whole city. The ſoldiers, enticed with the hope 
of ſpoil, did all they were able to take it; which 
one Heracleon perceiving, and fearing to periſh 
with the reſt, betrayed the city into their hands. 
Aurelian, having taking it, cauſed all the dogs in 
the city to be ſlain, but gave to all the citizens a 
free pardon as to life, except only the treacherous 
Heracleon, whom he cauſed to be flain, ſaying, 
« He would never prove faithful to him, that had 
been the betrayer of his own country.” Fulg. l. 6. 


c. 5. p. 766. Bruſon. Ex. l. g. c. 6. p. 354. 


9. Solyman the Magnificent employed one in 
the conqueſt of the Iſle of Rhodes, promiſing the 
traitor to give him for his wife one of his daugh- 
ters, with a very great dowry. He, after his ſet- 
vice done, demanding that which was promiſed, 
Solyman cauſed his daughter to be brought in molt 
royal pomp, aſſigning him the marriage of her, 
according to his deſert. The traitor could not 
keep his countenance, he was ſo tranſported with 
joy. Thou ſeeſt,“ ſaid Solyman, *.I am a man 
of my word: but foraſmuch as thou art a Chri- 
ſtian, and my daughter, thy wife that ſhall be, is 
a Mahometan by birth and profeſſion, you cannot 
ſo live in quietneſs ; and 1 am loth to have a ſon- 
in-law that is not a Muſſulman both within and 
without : and therefore, it is not enough that thou 
abjure Chriſtianity in words, as many of thy ſect 
are wont to do, but thou muſt forthwith doff thy 
ſkin, which is baptized, and uncircumciſed.” 
Having ſo ſaid, he commanded ſome that ſtood 
by to flay alive the pretended ſon-in law; and that 
afterwards they ſhould lay him in a bed of falt; 
ordaining, that if any Mahometan ſkin came over 
him again, in place of the Chriſtian, that then, 
and not before, his promiſed ſpouſe ſhould be 
brought unto him to be married. The wretched 
traitor, thus ſhamefully and cruelly divided, died 
in moſt horrible torments. Camer. Oper. Sus/ci/. 
cent. 2. c. 61. p. 259. 


10. The Venetians put to death Marinus Falie- 


rus, their Duke, for having conſpired againſt the 
State: and whereas the pictures of their Dukes, 
from the firſt to him that now liveth, are repre- 
ſented and drawn, according to the order of their 
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times, in the great hall of the General Council; 
yet, to the end that the picture of Falierus, a per- 
nicious Prince, might not be ſeen amongſt other 
of thoſe illuſtrious Dukes, they cauſed an empty 
Chair to be drawn, and covered over with a black 
veil; as believing that thoſe who carried them- 
ſelves diſloyally to the Commonwealth, cannot be 
more ſeverely puniſhed, than if their names be 


covered with a perpetual ſilence, and ſecret de- 


teſtation. Camer. Oper. Subſcif. cent. 2. c. 61. p. 260. 

11. TheSaracens were ſhamefully forced to leave 
the ſiege of Conſtantinople by Conſtantinus Pogo- 
natus; and a tempelt alſo lighting upon their navy, 
had reduced them to ſuch terms, that they be- 
ſought him for peace ; which was granted them 
upon theſe conditions: © That the truce ſhould 


continue for thirty years; and that the Arabians, 
or Saracens, as, a tribute, ſhould pay to the Em- 


perors of Conſtantinople three thouſand pieces of 
gold, eight ſlaves, and as many excellent horſes.” 
But Juſtinianus, the ſucceſſor of Pogonatus, form- 
ing an army of thirty thouſand choice youth, 
broke the league, and undertook an expedition 
againſt theſe Arabians, pretending that the tribute- 
money bore not the ſtamp of the Romans, but 
the Arabians. The Arabians, faſtening the tables 
of their league. to a ſtandard, bore them as an 


enſign amongſt them; and ſeeing they chuld pre- 


vail nothing at all with the Emperor by entreaties, 
they remitted all to a trial with him 1n battle, 
wherein the Emperor was overthrown with a great 
ſlaughter, and compelled to a ſhameful and diſ- 
honourable flight: with a few of his ſervants, he 
hardly eſcaped. Soon after, by a {edition amongſt 
his ſubjects, he was thruſt out into exile, and the 
principal of thoſe his Counſellors, who had per- 
ſuaded him to this wickedneſs, were publickly 
burnt. Zon. Annal. tom. 3. Þ'135, 136. Din. J. 3. 
P. 164, 165. ä 

12. King Edgar, hearing of the admirable beauty 


of Elfrida, the only daughter of Ordgarus, Duke 


of Devonſhire, founder of Taviſtock Abbey 
in that county, ſent his great favourite, Earl 


Ethelwold, who could well judge of beauty, 


to try the truth thereof; with commiſſion that, 
if he found her ſuch as fame reported, he 
ſhould bring her to him, and he would make her 
his Queen. The young Earl, upon ſight of the 
Lady, was fo ſurprized, that he began to woo her 
for himſeif; and had procured her father's good- 
will, in caſe. he could obtain the King's conſent. 


Hereupon the Ear] poſted back to the King, re- 
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her:“ yet defired the King that he might my, 


lating to him, that * the maid was fair indeg 
but nothing anſwering to the fame that went g 


her, as being her father's heir, thereby to raiſe hi 
fortune. The King conſented, and the marriage 
was ſolemnized. Soon after, the fame of ber 
beauty began to ſpread more than before, ſo thy 
the King, much doubting that he had been abuſe, 
meant to try the truth himſelf: and thereupon; 
taking occaſion of hunting in the Duke's park, 
came to his houſe : whoſe coming Ethelwold {ſ. 
pecting, he acquainted his wife with the wrong he 

ad done both her and the King : and therefore, 
to prevent the King's diſpleafure, entreated her, 
by all the perſuaſions he could ule, tocloath herlelf 
in ſuch attire as might be leaſt fit to ſet her forth, 
But ſhe conſidering that now was the time to make 
the moſt of her beauty, and longing to be a Queen, 
would not be acceſſary to her own injury, but 
decked herſelf in her richeſt ornaments : which 6 


improved her beauty, that the King was ſtruck with 


admiration at the firſt ſight, and meant to bere- 
venged of his perfidious favourite; yet diſſem. 
bling his paſſion till he could take him at advan- 
rage, he then, with a javelin, thruſt him through; 
and having thereby made the fair Elfrida a widoy, 
took her to be his wife. Bak. Chron. p. 16, 17, 
Mon. Angl. tom. 1. Pp. 266. Speed's Hip. p. 388. 

13. Rhomilda was the wife of Prince Sigui- 
phus: her huſband being ſlain by Cacanus, King 
of the Henetians, and ſhe herſelf beſieged by the 


ſame enemy, ſhe yet, nevertheleſs, fell ſo far in 


love with him, that, upon the promiſe of marriage, 
ſhe agreed to deliver into his hands the city df 
Friol: this ſhe did, and Cacanus burnt it, {lev 
the men, and carried the women and children cap- 
tives into Auſtria, He alſo took Rhomilca to 
his bed, for one night only, and then delivered her 
to be abuſed by twelve Henetians; and ſoon aftet 
cauſed her to be impaled alive upon a ſharp ſtake. 
Dinoth. I. g. Pp. 214. Camer. Oper. Subc. cenl. I. c. . 
p. 59. Druſen. Ex. l. 5. c. 6. p. 355. 
14. Baſſianus Caracalla made an expedition into 
the Eaſt, againſt the King of the Parthians; and 
deſpairing to ſubdue him by force, he fraudulent 
ſolicited him to enter with him into a league © 
amity. The other, not truſting the Romans, 4 
ſuppoſing that their faith and friendſhip would be 
but ſhort and unſtable, ſent back his Ambaſſadors, 
with a refuſal of what they came about. Cai 
calla ſent them back again to the King, to femon 


ſtrate to him, That a perpetual and firm P 2 


ud amity betwixt both nations would be be mutu- 
ally advantageous; and that, to the eſtabliſhment 
ol it, there wanted nothing but that he would con- 
ent to a marriage betwixt Caracalla and his daugh- 
W ter.” The King did willingly: hearken and con- 
cent to it. The day of the nuptials being come, 


iy) in honour of the King's ſon-in-law went out 
to meet him unarmed; and many of them, leaping 
tom their horſes, mixed themſelves with the Ro- 
mans in great alacrity: when, on a ſudden, the 
© ſignal being given, on every fide the Roman ſol- 
diers, being in good order, and armed, ſet upon 
the others, unprovided and naked, and cruelly 
ſlew many of them, Artabanus hardly eſcaping in 
the throng and tumult. But he, mindful of the 
injury, and greedy of revenge, flew to arms againſt 
theſe truce-breakers, and, in a juſt battle with 
them, which laſted three days, not without great 
laughter, he compelled them to ſue for peace, to 
reſtore the priſoners they had taken, and alſo to pay 
him a conſiderable ſum of money. Din. J. 3. 
9. 163, 164. 292 

' 15. In the reign of Maximinus there was a revolt 
of the ſoldiers, and of the Oſroheni, who by acci- 
dent lighting upon Carcino (not thinking of any 
ſuch thing, and altogether unwilling to it) they 
forced him to be their leader, clothed him with 
the purple, and faluted him Emperor, Not long 
after, he ſleeping in his tent, was treacherouſly 
ſlain by Macedonius his bed- fellow, who thinking 
| it would be very acceptable to Maximinus, pre- 
ſented him with the head of Carcino. Maximinus 
was indeed well pleaſed with the gift (being thereby 
freed of ſo great a danger :) but withal, he cauſed 
Macedonius to be lain, as the betrayer of his 
friend. Herod. I. 7. p. 330. Fulg.l. 6. c. 5. Pp. 765. 
Brufen. Ex. 1. 5. c. 6. p. 354. 

16. Tarpeia, the daughter of Tarpeius, the 
Warden of the capitol, agreed to betray it into the 
hands of the Sabines, upon this condition, © That 
lhe ſhould have for her reward that which they 
carried upon their left arms,” meaning the golden 
bracelets they wore upon them. Being let in by 
ber according to compact, Tatius, the Sabine King 
(though well pleaſed with carrying the place) yet 
abhorring the manner in which it was done, com- 
manded the Sabines to deliver her all they carried 
on their left arms: and himſelf in the firſt place, 
Pulling his bracelet from his arm, caſt that, toge- 
lier with his ſhield, upon her, and all the reſt doing 
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de Parthians (not ſuſpecting any thing of hoſti- 
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in the ſame manner; hurt on every ſide with gold 


and bucklers, ſhe was oppreſſed and overwhelmed 


at once with the multitude and weight of her re- 
wards, and ſo miſerably died. Plut. in Romulo. 
P. 27. Liv. decad. l. 1 p. 5. Zon. Annal. tom. 2. 
Pe 55. 

17. A. Vitellius being ſaluted Emperor by the 
ſoldiers in Germany (againſt Galba then reigning), 
having afterwards overcome Otho, amongſt his 
writings he found a roll of one hundred and twenty 
men, who had petitioned Otho for a reward, as 
having being preſent or aſſiſting in the murder of 
Galba : but though Vitellius was Galba's enemy, 
yet he thought it unfit, not only that ſuch men 
ſhould receive a reward, but that they ſhould be 
{ſuffered to live, ſeeing that they had ſet the life of 
their Prince to ſale. He therefore cauſed diligent 
ſearch to be made for them, and as many as he 
could lay hands upon he cauſed to be ſlain. Fulg. 
J. 6. c. 5. p. 765. | 

18. Guntramus, King of the Burgundians, 
when he warred againſt Gondoaldus (who under a 
falſe name, as if he were his brother, had ſeized 
upon part of Burgundy, and uſurped the title of a 
King) contracted with Sagitarius and Monnialus 
(two Biſhops whom Gondoaldus uſed as his entire 
friends) about the ſlaying of Gondoaldus : which 
done, he cauſed the Biſhops allo, who had been his 
miniſters therein, to be lain, leſt a villanous ex- 
ample ſhould remain, upon which any man ſhould 
preſume to betray him, whom he had once owned 
and acknowledged for his Lord. Fug. l. 6. c. 5. 
9. 770. | 

19. The city of Sfetigrade defended againſt 
Amurath the Second, was then watered but with 
one great well in the midſt of the city, into which 


a traiterous perſon (who had contracted for a 


mighty reward, to cauſe the city to be yielded up to 
the Turks) had calt a dead dog ; this had been no 
great matter to other men, but he well knew that 
the garriſon conſiſted of the ſoldiers of Dibra, who 
as they were the moſt valorous of all Epirus, ſo were 
they more ſuperſtitious than the Jews about things 
clean and unclean: and he knew theſe would 
ſtarve, die any manner of death, or yield up the 
city, rather than drink of that polluted drink ; nor 
was he deceived,-for it was ſtraight yiclded up on 
certain Conditions. He that corrupted the water, 
was rewarded with three ſuits of rich apparel, fiſty 
thouſand aſpers, and a yearly penſion of two thou- 
ſand Qucats : but ſhort was his joy, for after he 
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had a few days vainly triumphed in the midſt of 
Amurath's favours, he was ſuddenly gone, and 
never afterwards ſeen or heard of, being ſecretly 
made away (as was ſuppoſed) by the commandment 
of Amurath, whoſe noble heart could not but deteſt 


the traitor, although the treaſon, ſerved well for 


his purpoſe. Knowles's Turk. Hiſt. p. 320. Barlet. 
Hiſt. of Scanderbeg, I. 5. p. 181, 186. 
20. Luther was once aſked, Whether if one 


had committed a murder, and confeſſed it to the 


Prieſt, in caſe the magiſtrate ſhould otherwiſe hear 


of it, and cite the Prieſt for a witneſs, the Prieſt 
was bound to reveal what he had learned by con- 


feſſion?“ Luther anſwered, * No,” and added 
this example: © At Venice a woman had privately 
killed one that had lain with her, and thrown his 


body. into the fea; and then having confeſſed all to 
a Monk, received from him a ſchedule in teſtimony - 


of her abſolution. Afterwards, corrupted with 
money, he betrayed her: the woman produces the 
ſchedule of the Monk's abſolution, and thereby 
would excuſe herſelf.” The Senate therefore gave 
ſentence, © That the Monk ſhould be burnt, and 
the woman baniſhed :” this judgment of the pru- 
dent Senate, Luther did highly applaud. Lon. 
Theatr. p. 577. 8 

21. On the 11th: of December, 1754, about 
eight o'clock in the morning, the Pey of Algiers 
was aſſaſſinated in his Palace, and the Grard 
Treaſurer mortally wounded, by ſix ſoldiers, deſpe- 
radoes, whilſt the Dey and the Treaſurer were diſ- 
tributing the pay to the foldiery, in the court-yard 
of his Palace. The aſſaſſins were at laſt cut to 
pieces; though not ſo ſoon, but that things hung 
in the balance for more than half an hour, whether 
the government ſhould be ſubverted or not. The 
Treaſurer is ſince dead of his wounds: he had a 
piſtol ball in his collar bone, two deep wounds in 
his arm, two cuts with a ſabre croſs his head, his 
right-hand cut off, and the other cleft down to his 
wriſt. One of the rebels, after receiving the pay, and 
taking the Dey's hand to kiſs according to cuſtom, 
drew a Concealed dagger, and thruſt it through the 
Dey's breaſt, then fired a piſtol, which wounded 
the Dey in the ſide. The Dey roſe, and walked a 
few yards, calling to his attendants, &c. If 
amongſt ſo many of them, they could not deſtroy 
ſucha villain:” and then dropt. Another at the 
ſame time aſſaſſinated the Treaſurer. The firſt con- 
ſpirator, after killing the Dey, took off his (the 
Dey's) turbant, and putting it on his head, ſeated 
himſcif where the Dey had fat; and thinking him- 


notion prevailing here, he perhaps thought, if he 
vereign) he began to harangue the Divan, and the 
Dey's Secretaries, who were all ſeated near him; 


telling them, that he would govern them: that he 
would make war with ſome powers, this country 


hand. He bid them order the Dey's band of 


his ſeat a few minutes longer, all would have been 


ſelf ſecure, from the ſanction of the ſeat, (which 
although he had juſt violated it, from a vulgu 


could once attain, he ſhould be acknowledged {,. 


being at peace with too many; and that he would 
do juſtice to all: brandiſhing his drawn ſabre in his 


muſick, who were there, to play, and the drums ty 
beat ; which the Divan was forced to order. He 
had fat thus unmoleſted for more than a quarter of 
an hour, whilſt the five others were at work, with 
their piſtols and ſabres. When, in this criſis (for 
had he ſat but a quarter of an hour longer, the 
guns had been fired, and he had been acknowledged 
ſovereign) one of the chiauſes, or meſſengers in the 
Palace, took courage, and ſnarching up a carbine, 
fired it at him and killed him. This example was 
followed by ſome other chiauſes, and his five accom- 
plices were alſo ſoon deſtroyed. 

Though there appeared bur fix actors, it is be- 
lieved there muſt have been more at hand, but 
that the reſt, who were perhaps ready to join on 
the firſt appearance of ſucceſs, finding afterwards 
that things went ill, ſtole off in the crowd: for the 
Dey was at that time giving the pay to no leſs than 
300 ſoldiers, in his court- yard. Yet, as incredible 
as it ſeems, that ſix men ſhould attempt ſuch an 
action, 'tis much more ſo, that it ſhould have been, 
as it was, very near ſucceeding. For *tis acknov- 
ledged on all hands, and even the new Dey, ſince 
made, declared, That had the conſpirator kept 


loſt, and government ſubverted.“ 

Theſe men ſeemed to have laid their ſcheme, 
and founded their hope on a circumftance, which 
one would have thought would have rendered the 
attempt abſolutely impoſſible, but which, however, 
had brought it very near being accompliſhed, v. 
The number of ſoldiers then receiving their pay; 
who indeed enter without any arms, when they fe- 
ceive it; but when the conſpirators fell to work, 
the ſoldiers not imagining ſuch an attempt coul 
be made by ſix men, without numbers at hand to 
back them, uncertain for ſome time what courſe to 
take, ran all away by a private back-door to re 
barracks, leſt they might be ſuſpected to be of the 
number of the conſpirators ; and the guard of ti 


; ae the gates 
Dey's Palace, who always wait ö 


W compleatly armed, might come in upon them, 
nut the gates having been ſhut by ſome of the con- 
W ſpirators, the guard could not get in to the Dey's 
defence, or perhaps had not the courage to at- 
eempt it; as they concluded, on hearing the piſtol- 
t ſhots, and the confuſion, that all the ſoldiers with- 
in were confederates, and had come ſecretly arm- 
Jed for that purpoſe. Many more perſons were 
Wwounded belides the Haſnague or Treaſurer. 

| Ali Baſhaw, the Aga of the Spahis, or Generaliſ- 
mo, was immediately ſent for, and placed in the 
feat of the murdered Dey. The cannon were 
fred, and, in one hour's time, from the moſt dil- 
turbed ſituation imaginable, perfect tranquillity 
W was reſtored to the city. Gazetteer, Dec. 17 54. 


„ ALA 


Of Voluptuous and Effeminate Perſons. 


IBERIUS the Emperor is ſaid to have inſti- 
tuted a new office at Rome, for the inven - 
tion of new pleaſures : over whom he appointed as 
their Prefect, T. Cæſonius Priſcus: had he want- 
ed officers he might have been more than ſuffi- 
ciently ſupplied out of theſe that follow. 
1. Plotius the brother of L. Plotius, twice 
Conſul, was proſcribed by the Triumvirate, and 
in his palace at Salernum where he lay hid, he 
was betrayed to his murderers by che ſmell of 
his ſweet unguents and perfumes which he had 
upon him. Solin. c. 48. p. 402. 
2. Sinyndirides, the Sybarite, was of that foft- 
neſs and effeminacy, that he excelled therein all 


not a more luxurious generation than they. This 
man upon a time had caſt himſelf upon a bed pre- 
pared for him of the leaves of roſes: and having 
there taken a ſleep, at his riſing complained that 
he had puſtules made upon his body by reaſon of 
the hardneſs of his bed. The ſame perſon was 
moreover ſo addicted to his belly, that when he 
went to Sicyone, as a ſervant to Agariſta, the 
daughter of Cliſthenes, he took along with him a 
thouſand cooks, a thouſand fowlers, and as many 
nhermen, lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 9. c. 24. Pp. 250. 
1. . 12. c. 124. p. 316. 


wers cities by ſiege, exacted yearly from them 
one thouſand two hundred talents, the leaſt part of 


Waich went to the army, the greateſt he conſumed 
O. 19. | | 


thoſe of his nation, though the world itſelf had 


. Demetrius Poliorcetes when he had taken 
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in all kinds of luxury: both himſelf and the pave 

ments where he reſided flowed with unguents; and 
throughout every part of the year, the freſh leaves 
of flowers were ſtrowed for him to walk upon. A 
man immoderate and exceſſive in his amours, and 


his great endeavour was to ſeem beautiful, and to 


that purpoſe he ſtudiouſly compoſed his hair into 
curls, and fought by art to have it of a golden 
colour. Ailian. Var. Hiſt. I. g. c. 9. P. 238. 

4. Straton of Sydon, and Nicocles the Cyprian, 
ſtrove not only to excel all other men in luxury 
and effeminate pleaſures, but there was alſo an 
emulation berwixt themſelves, enkindled by the 
relations they heard of each other; their feats 
were attended with muſical women, and harlots 
of faces ſelected for beauty, were to ſing and dance 
before them while they feaſted: but they could 
not long indulge themſelves in theſe kind of de- 
lights, for both of them periſhed by a violent 
death. lian, Var. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 2. p. 199. 

5. Sardanapalus, King of Aſſyria, was the moſt 
effeminate of all men; he was continually hid in 
the apartments of the women, and there fat dil- 

uiſed amongſt them, in a habit like unto theirs : 
where he alſo was buſted with the diſtaff as they. 
Upon his ſepulchre he cauſed a ſtatue to be cut 
attired like a woman, holding her right hand over 
her head, with ſome of the fingers cloſe, after the 
manner of one that is ready to give a fillip, and by 
it theſe words were engraven, 


ce Sardanapalus, the ſon of Anacyndaraxes, hath 
built Anchiala and Tarſus in one day, 

Eat, drink, and be merry, the reſt is not worth 
the fillip of a finger.” 


Cicero ſaith, * That Ariſtotle lighting upon this 
tomb and inſcription, ſaid, “ it ſhould have been 
written upon the grave of a beaſt not upon the 
tomb of a King.“ Atbe. Deip. I. 12. c. 7. p. 530. 
Camer. Oper. Subc. Cent. 1. c. 97. P. 450. Orof. 


Hiſt. l. 1. c. 19. p. 25. Cicer. Tuſc. Queſt. l. 5. 


6. Muleaſſes, King of Tunis, was a man of 
pleaſure : it is ſaid of him, © That his manner was 
to ſhut his eyes, that he might catch the harmony 
of muſick more deliciouſly, as having learned that 
two ſenſes are not at once to be gratified in the 
higheſt manner.“ Jovius ſays of him, © That 
having fought (but unfortunately) with his ſon 
Amida, for the recovery of his kingdom, being 
all disfigured with duſt and ſweat, and his own 
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blood, amongſt a numerous crowd of them that fled, 
he was known to his enemies by nothing ſo much as 
the ſweetneſs of his perfumes: thus betrayed he was 
brought back, and had his eyes put out by his 
ſon's command. Camer. Oper. Subſc. Cent. 2.6.30. 
p. 128,129. Id. Cent, 1. c. 20. Pp. 107. 

7. The city Sybaris is ſeated two hundred fur- 
longs from Crotona, betwixt the two rivers of 
Crathis and Sybaris, built by Iſeliceus: the affairs 
of it were grown to that proſperity, that it com- 
manded four neighbour-nations, and had twenty- 
| five cities ſubſervient to its pleaſure : they led out 
three hundred thouſand men againſt them of Cro- 
tona : all which power and proſperity were utterly 
overturned by means of their luxury, They had 
taught their horſes at a certain tune to riſe on their 
hinder feet, and with their fore- feet to keep a kind 
of time with the muſick: a minſtrel who had been 
ill-uſed amongſt them fled to Crotona, and told 
them, © If they would make him their Captain, 
he would put all the enemies horſe (their chief 
ſtrength) into their hands: it was agreed: he 
taught the known tune to all the minſtrels in the 
city: and when the Sybarites came up to a cloſe 
charge, at a ſignal given, all the minſtrels played, 
and all the horſes fell to dancing, by which being 
unſerviceable, both they and their riders were 
ealily taken by the enemy. Camer. Oper. Sub/c. 
Cent. 2. c. 30. p. 127. Id. Cent. 1. c. 20. p. 107. 

8. The old inhabitants of Byzantum were ſo 
addicted to a voluptuous life, that they hired out 
their own houſes familiarly, and went with their 
wives to live in taverns: they were men greedy of 
wine and extremely delighted with muſick: but 
the firſt ſound of a trumpet was ſufficient almoſt 
to put them beſide themſelves: for they had no 
diſpoſition at all to war, and even when their city 
was beſieged they left the defence of their walls 
that they might regale with wine and feaſting, 
lian. Var. Hiſt. J. 3. c. 14. P. 100. 


CHAP. 


Of the libidinous and unchaſte life of ſome Per- 
ſons, and what Tragedies have been occaſioned 
by Adulteries, | 


N an ancient emblem pertaining to John Duke 
of Burgundy, there was to be ſeen a pillar which 
two hands fought to overthrow: the one had wings; 
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ſending word, that the importance of the buſine(; 


tertainments for the women diſtinct from thoſe of 


and the other was figured with a tortoiſe ; the word 
Utcunque ; as much as to ſay, * by one or other” 
There are perſons who take the ſame courſe jn 
their prohibited amours ; ſome ſtrike down the 
pillars of chaſtity by the fudden and impetugyy 
violence of great promiſes, and unexpected pre. 
ſents; others proceed therein with a tortoiſes 
pace, with long patience, continual ſervices, and 
profound ſubmiſſions : yet when the fort is taken 
whether by ſtorm or long ſiege, there is brought 
in an unexpected reckoning ſometimes, that 
qrenches all their ſweets in blood, and cloſes up 
their unlawful pleaſures in the ſables of death, 
Cauſ. Hol. Court, Treat. of Paſſions, § 8. p. 18. 

1. A certain merchant of Japan, who had tome 
reaſon to ſuſpect his wife, pretended to go into the 
country; but returning ſoon after, ſurprized her in 
the very act. The adulterer he killed: and hay. 
ing tied his wife to a ladder, he left her in that 
half-hanging poſture all night. The next day he 
invited all the relations on both ſides, as well men 
as women, to dine with him at his own houſe: 


he had to communicate to them, excuſed his non- 
obſervance of the cuſtom they have to make en- 


the men. They all came, and aſking for his wite, 
were told that ſhe was buſy in the kitchen; but 
dinner being well-nigh paſt, they entreated the 
huſband to ſend for her; which he promiſed to do. 
Whereupon riſing from the table, and going into 
the room where ſhe was tied to the ladder, he un- 
bound her, put a ſhroud upon her, and into her 
hands a box, wherein were the members of her 
gallant covered with flowers: ſaying to her, « Go 
and preſent this box to our common relations, and 
ſee whether I may upon their mediation grant you 
your life: ſhe came in that equipage into the hall 
where they ſat at dinner, and falling on her knees, 
preſented the box with the precious reliques in it 
ro the kindred ; but as ſoon as they had opened 
it, ſhe ſwooned: her huſband perceived that 1! 
went to her heart, and to prevent her returning 
again (now ſhe was going) cut off her head; 
which raifed ſuch an horror in the friends, that 
they immediately left the room, and went to 
their ſeveral homes. Mandelſi. Trav, l. 2 
3; 268 :-—; 

2. Schach Abbas, King of Perſia, coming to 
underſtand that one of his menial ſervants who 
was called Jacupzanbeg, Kurtzi Tirkenan (that!s 


to ſay, he whole office it was to carry the King 
| W 


bor and arrows) had a light wife, ſent him notice 
Nor it with this meſſage, © That if he hoped to con- 
2 rinue at Court in his employment, it was expected 
be ſhould cleanſe his houſe,” This meſſage, and 
the affliction he conceived at the baſeneſs of his 
vile, and his reflect ion that it was known all about 
che Court, put him into ſuch a fury, that going 
immediately to his houſe (which was in the pro- 
ince of Lenkeran) he cut in pieces not only his 
E wife, but alſo her two ſons, four daughters, and five 
chamber- maids, and ſo cleanſed his houſe by the 
blood of twelve perſons, moſt of them innocent. 
orlear. Trav. I. 6. p. 330. 

z. The Egyptians do not preſently deliver the 
dead bodies of the wives of eminent perſons to 
conditure and embalming, nor the bodies of ſuch 
women who in their life-time were very beautiful, 
but detain them after death at leaſt three or four 
days, and that upon this reaſon. There was once 
one of theſe embalmers impeached by his com- 
panion, that he had abuſed a dead body, committed 
to his care to be ſalted and embalmed. Dr. 
Brown in his Vulgar Errors, ſpeaking of the like 
villanies uſed by theſe pollinctors, elegantly writes, 
e deformity needeth not now complain, nor ſhall 
the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuperannuated, ſince death 
E hath ſpurs, and carcaſes have been courted.” 
Herodot, I. 2. p. 121. Kornm, de Mirac. Mort, 
J. 7. e. $2. p. 1 f. | 

4. After King Edred, (not any of his ſons) but 
his nephew Edwin theeldeſt ſon of King Edmund 
ſucceeded, and wasanointed and crowned at King- 
ſton upon Thames, by Otho Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in the year 955. This Prince, though 
ſcarce fourteen years old, and but a child in years, 
the very day of the coronation, and in ſight of his 
Lords as they fat in council, ſhamefully abuſed a 
lady of great eſtate, and his near kinſwoman : and 
to mend the matter, ſhortly after ſlew her huſband, 
tie more freely to enjoy his inceſtuous pleaſure, 
For this and other infamous acts, a great part of 
his ſubjects hearts were ſo turned againſt him, 
that the Mercians and Northumbrians revolted 
and ſwore fealty to his younger brother Edgar, 
with grief whereof after four years reign he ended 
s lite, and was buried in the church of the New 
Abbey of Hide at Wincheſter, Baker's Chron, 
7. 15. Speed's Hiſt. p. 385. 


This infamous law was repealed by King 


: 


5. Eugeniusthe Third, King of Scotland, made 
a beaſtly law, which appointed the firſt night of 
ne new. married woman to belong to the Lord of 
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Malcolm, Anno 105, granting the huſband li- | 


berty to redeem the ſame by payment of an half. 
mark of filver, which portion they call marchetas 
mulierum, and 1s yet diſponed by ſuperiors in the 
charters they give to their vaſſals. Biſh. Spol/, 
Hiſt. Churc. of Scotland, I. 2. p. 29. 

6. Auguſtus, though of ſo great a fame for a 
good Emperor, was yet ſo luſtfully given, that if 
he ſaw any beautiful lady, he cauſed her tobe pri- 
vately brought to him, without all reſpect of nobi- 
lity, dignity or honeſty. The philoſopher Athe- 
nodorus was very intimate with him, yet not ac- 
quainted with his libidinous practices: but one da 
underſtanding that Auguſtus had ſent a litter, 
cloſed with his ſeal, for a certain noble lady, whoſe 
huſband lamented exceedingly, and the chaſte 
woman was alſo moved extremely thereat ; he be- 
ſought them both to be patient, and forthwith 


conveyed himſelf ſecretly into the litter in place 


of the lady, with a ſword in his hand : when the 
litter was brought, Auguſtus coming, as his man- 
ner was, to open it himſelf, Athenodorus ruſhed 
forth upon him, with his drawn ſword in his hand : 
„And (ſaid he) “ art thou not afraid that ſome 
one ſhould kill thee in this manner?“ Auguſtus 
was much amazed at this unexpected accident, 
yet gently bore with the boldneſs of the philoſo- 
pher, thanking him afterwards, and making good 
uſe of ſo good a warning. Camer, Oper. Subci/. 
Cent. 1. c. 49. P. 220. | 

7. There was a Surgeon of no mean city, who, 
neglecting his own, followed the wife of another 
man; and when on a time he had mounted his 
horſe, with a purpoſe to ride to her, his wife aſked 
him, „“ whither he went?” who, in deriſion, re- 
plied, „ To a brothel-houſe.” Theſe words, 
ſpoken in ſuch a petulent levity, were not unheard 
by Divine Juſtice ; for, when he had performed 
with the adultereſs what he intended, and was 
mounting his horſe to return, one of his feet catch- 


ed, and was entangled in the reins; which the horſe 


being frighted at, he ran away, as if mad, ſhook 


him off the ſaddle, one of his feet hanging in the 


ſtirrup; he drew him in ſuch a manner along the 
way, that his brains were beat upon the ſtones ; 
nor could he be ſtopped, till he had dragged him 
into a brothel-houſe, and made good thoſe words 
that before he had ſpoken with inconſiderate per- 
verſeneſs. Lonic. Thea. P. 482. 

8. Hoſtius was a man of a moſt profligate baſe- 
neſs : after what manner he abuſed himſelf with 
both ſexes, and what glaſſes he cauſed to be made, 
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on purpoſe to enlarge the imagination of his im- 
purities by the deluſion of his eyes, I had rather 
ſhould be declared by the pen of Seneca than 
mine; but it is proper to remember, that the 
villanies of this monſter had a due recompence, 
even in this world: for when he was ſlain by his 
own ſeryants, Auguſtus the Emperor judged his 
death unworthy of revenge. Senec. Nat. Quæſt. 
J. I. c. 16. p. 439. Cæl. Rhod. l. 4. c. 3. P. 631. 
9. The Duke of Anjou coming to aſſiſt the 
Netherlanders againſt the Spaniards, while his ar- 
my was upon the frontiers to enter into Hainault, 
it happened, that one Captain Pont was lodged in 
the houſe of a rich farmer, named John Mills, of 
whom he demanded his daughter Mary to wife; 
but being denied, he chaſed the whole family out 
of the houſe, keeping only this poor virgin, whom 
he raviſhed, and cauſed three or four of his ſol- 
diers to do the like: this done, he ſet her at the 
table by him, and derided her with obſcene 
ſpeeches: ſhe, big with revenge, as the Captain 
turned his head to ſpeak with a Corporal, catched 
up a knife, and ſtabbed him therewith to the heart, 
ſo that he fell down preſently dead. The ſoldiers 
took and bound her to a tree, and ſhot her to 
death. Sym/. Chur. Hiſt. I. 1. cent. 16. P. 220. 
10. Paulina was the wife of Saturninus, il- 
luſtrious, as well for the chaſtity of her life, as 
the nobility of her birth. Decius Mundus, none 
of the meaneſt of the Knights of Rome, was in- 
flamed with her incomparable beauty, ſo that he 
offered her two hundred thouſand drachms for 
a ſingle night; ſhe deſpiſing his gifts, he deter- 
mined to famiſh himſelf. Ide, the freed-woman 
of his father, was aware of this, and told him, that 
for fifty thouſand drachms ſhe would procure him 
the embraces of Paulina ; which having received, 


and knowing Paulina vehemently addicted to the 
worſhip of Iſis, ſhe delivered twenty-five thouſand. 


drachms to ſome of the Prieſts, declared the love 
of Decius, ſolicited their help, and, that done, ſhe 


romiſed to deliver them as much more in gold. 


The elder of theſe Prieſts, thus corrupted, goes to 
Paulina, and being admitted to a private confer- 


_ ence, tells her, that“ the god Anubis was taken 


with her beauty, and commanded that ſhe ſhould 
repair to him.” She obtained leave of her hul- 
band to go the more eaſily, for that he knew ſhe 
was of approved chaſtity. To the Temple ſhe 
went; and when it was time to reſt, ſhe was locked 
in by the Prieſts, and there, in the dark, was en- 
countered by Mundus, whoſe pleaſure that night 
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god. 


Præſtig. Diem. l. 3. c. 24. p. 242, 243. Lari. 


lemnly, though unjuſtly, divorced from her hul- 


ſhe obeyed, ſuppoſing that ſhe had gratified % 
He went thence before the Prieſts, thy 
were conſcious of the abuſe, were riſen. Paulin, 
magnified her happineſs to her huſband and equzl, 
Upon the third day after Mundus met her: « |; 
was well done, Paulina,” ſaid he, to ſave me ty 
hundred thouſand drachms, and yet withal to fy. 
fil what I deſired: for I am not ill-fatisfied thy 
you deſpiſed Mundus, and yet embraced him un. 
der the pretext of Anubis:” and fo deyarte4 
Paulina, now firſt apprehending the abuſe, tor 
her garments and hair, diſcovered all to her hu. 
band, conjuring him not to ſuffer ſo great a vil. 
lainy to paſs unpuniſhed. 

Her huſband informed the Emperor Tiberius 
of the matter, who having cauſed ſtrict examim. 
tion to be had of all perſons concerned, he com. 
manded all thoſe impoſtor Prieſts to be crucified, 
together with Ide, the inventreſs and contriver gf 
this miſchief, He ordered the temple to be pulled 
down, and the ſtatue of Iſis to be caſt into the ri. 
ver I yber. As for Mundus, he condemned hin 
to perpetual baniſhment; in part (as he ſaid) ex- 
culing him, becaule of the rage of his love. 70%. 
Anti. Judaic. I. 18. c. 4. p. 467. Wier. Oper. i 


Thea. p. 468. Lavat. de Spect. part 1. c. 6. p z, 
24. on. Ann. tom, fol, 46. Purch. Pil. ton, 1, 
J. 6. c. 4. P. 732. 

11. Sir Robert Carr, ſometime favourite to 
King James L who created him Viſcount Roche- 
ſter, and Earl of Somerſet, living in open adul- 
tery with the young Earl of Eflex”s Lady, to pre- 
vent the ſcandal, and enjoy their pleaſures with 
the greater freedom, procured the lady to be ſo- 


band; and then, at the. expence of Sir Thomas 
Overbury's life, Somerſet married her. The wel- 
ding was honoured with the preſence of the King, 
Queen, and Nobility, with all imaginable pomp 
and gallantry, The city of London alſo made 
an entertainment for the bride and bridegroom; 
and happy were they who could ſhew the greatelt 
reſpect to their perſons, and honour to their nup- 
tials: but before the concluſion of the ycar, So- 
merſet and his Lady were apprehended, and con- 
vided, and condemned to die, for procuring Sir J. 
Overbury to be poiſoned in the Tower. All men 
expected, according to King James's aſleveratio", 
« not. to {pare any one that was concerned in that 
murder,” that they would both have been executed: 


but on the contrary, they were pardoned, and ſet 
at 
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at liberty, with the allowance of four thouſand 
pounds a year out of the Earl's confiſcated eſtate. 
They retired to a private life in the country: and 
now that love, that made them break through all 
oppoſition, either on her fide declining to ſome 
new object, as was commonly reported, or his in- 
clining to reluctancy, they lived in the ſame 
houſe as ſtrangers to each other. The lady died 


beſore him, an infamous death, of a diſeaſe in the 


offending parts, too unſeemly for any modelt pen 
| to mention: of the Earl I will ſay no more, but 
that he would have paſſed for a good man, if he 
had not doated on ſo ill a woman, whoſe lewdneſs 
brought him to ruin. Kingflon's Hiſt. Eng. 


CHAP. LL. 
Of the Inceſluous Loves and Marriages of ſome Men. 


T is the ſaying of St. Auguſtine, © That the 

commixture of brothers and ſiſters, the more 
ancient it is in reſpect of the compulſion of ne- 
ceſſity, the more damnable. it is now afterwards 
become through ' the prohibition of religion.” 
Among thoſe where religion hath had but little 
to do, whole 'nations are at this day at once both 
polluted and delighted with all ſorts of inceſtuous 
connections. The Perſians and Parthians approve 
of inceſt in their royal families, by reaſon of which 
it is often committed, but ſeldom ſo puniſhed as 
in the following hiſtory : 

1. About a league and a half from the city of 
Amadabat, the metropolis of Guzuratta, we were 
ſhewed a ſepulchre, which they call Betti Chuit, 
that is to ſay, The daughter's ſhame diſcovered: 
there lieth interred in it a rich merchant, a Moor, 
named Hajam Majom, who falling in love with 
his own daughter, and deſirous to ſhew ſome pre- 
tence for his inceſt, went to an eccleſiaſtical judge, 
and told him in general terms, That he had in 
his youth taken pleaſure to plant a garden, and 
to dreſs and order it with great care, ſo that now 


it brought forth ſuch excellent fruits, that the 


neigabours were extremely deſirous thereof; that 
he was every day importuned to communicate 
unto them, but that he could not yet be perſuaded 
to part therewith; and that it was his deſign to make 
uſe of them himſelf, if the judge would grant him, 
in writing, a licence to do it. The Kadi (who was 
not able to dive into the wicked intentions of this 


unfortunate man) made anſwer, © That there was 
0. 19, 
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no difficulty in all this:“ and ſo immediately de- 
clared as much in writing.” Hajam ſhewed it his 
daughter; and finding, nevertheleſs, that neither 
his own authority, nor the general permiſſion of 
the judge, would make her conſent to his brutal 
enjoyments, he raviſhed her. She complained to 
her mother; who made ſo much noiſe about it, 
that the King, Mahomet Begeran, coming to hear 
thereof, ordered him to loſe his head. Aandelf. 
Trav. J. 1. p. 32, 33. | 

2. Semiramis, Queen of the Aſſyrians, was 2 
woman of inceſſant and inſatiable luſt; to gratify 
which, ſhe ſelected the choice young men in her 
army, and after ſhe had done with them, com- 
manded them to be ſlain. She had alſo inceſtuous 
ſociety with her ſon, and covered her private in- 
famy with a public impiety; for ſhe commanded 
that, without any regard of reverence had unto. 
nature, it ſhould be held lawful for parents and, 
children to marry each other as they pleaſed. 
P. Orofii Hiſt. I. 1. c. 4. p. 14. 

3. Ptolemeus, King of Egypt, did firſt violate 
the chaſtity of his own ſiſter, and afterwards made 
her his wife; nor was it long before he as baſely 
diſmiſſed her, as he had impiouſly received her: 
for having ſent her away, he then took to wife 
the daughter of that ſiſter whom he had but lately 
divorced. He murdered the ſon he had by his 
ſiſter, as alſo his brother's ſon: being therefore 
become hateful for his inceſts and murders, he was 
expelled the kingdom by thoſe of Alexandria, anno 
ab U. C. 622. Orofii Hit. I. 5. c. 10. p. 194. 
4. Cambyſes, King of Perſia, falling in love 
wich his own ſiſter, ſent for the Judges of his king- 
dom, and inquired of them if there were any law 
that permitted him to marry his own ſiſter: to 
whom (fearing to exaſperate the natural cruelty of 
his diſpoſition) they replied, © That they found 
not any ſuch law as he had mentioned ; but they 
found another law, whereby the Kings of Perſia 
were enabled to do as they pleaſed :” whereupon 
he married her, and after that another of his ſiſters 
alſo. Herodot. I. 3. p. 173, 174. Hs 

5. In the family of the Arſacidæ (that is, the 
Kings of Parthia) he was looked upon as no lawful 
heir of the kingdom and family, who was not con- 
ceived in inceſtuous conjunction of the ſon with 


the mother. Sabel. Ex. J. 3. c. 9. p. 166. 


6. Luther, in his comment upon Geneſis, tells, 
that at Erford there was a young man (the ſon of- 
a widow-woman of good quality) who had often 
ſolicited his mother's maid to admit him to her: 
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bed: ſhe, wearied with his continual importunity, 
acquainted her miſtreſs with it. The mother, in- 
tending to chaſtiſe her ſon,” bade the maid to ap- 
point him an hour, and agreed amongſt themſelves 
to exchange beds. The mother lay expecting the 


ſon, intending to give him a very ſevere chiding; 


but while ſhe thus went about to deceive the young 
man, ſhe herſelf was, by the deluſion of Satan, de- 
ceived alſo; for taking flame ſhe ſilently admitted 
her fon, and, unknown by him, was at that time 
got with child: at the uſual time ſhe was delivered 
of a daughter, which was brought up by her as one 
that was fatherleſs and motherleſs. When this 
girl was grown up, the young man, her ſon, fell in 
love with her; and, notwithſtanding the mother 
laboured with anxiety againſt it, would needs have 
her to his wife; ſo that, though unwittingly, the 
young man lay at once with his ſiſter and daughter, 
as well as his wife, The mother, through grief, 
being ready to lay violent hands upon herſelf, con- 
feſſed the whole to the prieſt; and divines being 
acquainted with the caſe, agreed, that ſeeing the 
whole was unknown to both, they ſhould not be 


. divorced, leſt their conſciences ſhould be burdened. 


Lonic. Thea. p. 486. Luthe. Coll. Menſal. p. 257. 

7. C. Caligula familiarly polluted all his ſiſters; 
and at any great feaſt he evermore placed one or 
other of them by turns beneath himſelf, while his 
wife ſat above. He is believed to have defloured 
his ſiſter Druſilla, while a virgin, and he himſelf 
but a boy; and was one time ſurprized with her 
by his grand-mother Antonia, in whoſe houſe they 
were brought up together. Afterwards when ſhe 
was married to L. Caſſius Longinus, a conſular 
perſon, he took her from him, and kept her openly 
as if ſhe had been his lawful wife. When he lay 


- ſick, he ordained her his heir, and his ſucceſſor in 


the empire: for the ſame ſiſter deceaſed, he pro- 
claimed a general ceſſation of law in all courts, and 
a time of ſolemn mourning; during which, it was 
a capital crime to have laughed, bathed, or ſup 

together with parents, wife, or children. And 


bs being impatient of this ſorrow, he fled ſuddenly 


out of the city; and having paſſed through all 
Campania, he went to Syracuſe, and from thence 
returned with his hair and beard overgrown: nei- 
ther at any time after, in his ſpeeches to the peo- 
ple or the foldiery, about the moſt weighty affairs, 
would he ſwear otherwiſe than by the name or 
deity of Druſilla. Sueton. J. 4. c. 24. P. 179. 
3, Strabo reporteth of the Arabians, that they 
admitted inceſt with ſiſter and mother. Adultery 


— 
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with them is death, but that only is adultery which 
is out of the ſame kindred; otherwiſe for all of the 
ſame blood to uſe the ſame woman is their inceſ. 
tuous honeſty. When fifteen brothers (king's ſons ) 
had, by their continual company, tired their one 
and only fiſter, ſhe deviſed a means to rid herſc}f 
or at leaſt to eaſe her ſomewhat of that trouble. 
And whereas the cuſtom was, that he which went 


in left his ſtaff at the door to prohibit others en- 


trance, ſhe got like ſtaves, and always having one 
at the door, was diſburdened of their importunity; 
every one that came, thinking ſome other had 
been there before them: but they being once all 
together, one of them ſtole from his fellows, and 
finding this ſtaff at the door, accuſed his ſiſter to 
his father of adultery, whereof, by diſcovery of 
the truth, ſhe was cleared, Purch. Pil. tom. 1.1. 3. 
c. 1. 9. 660 | 

9. Artaxerxes Mnemon, King of Perſia, fell in 
love with his own daughter, a beautiful virgin 
called Atoſſa; which his own mother Paryſatis 
perceiving, perſuaded him to marry her, and ſo 
to take her for his wife: and though the Perfian 
laws forbad ſuch inceſtuous marriages ; yet by the 


counſel of his wicked mother, and his ewn luſt, he 


had her for his wife, after which time he never 
proſpered in any thing he took in hand. Diodor. 
Sic. Clark's Mir. c. 71. p.313- | 

10. Lucretia, the daughter of Pope Alexander 
the Sixth, not only lay with the Pope her father, 
but alſo with her brother, the Duke of Candy: 
which Duke was alfoſlain by Cæſar Borgia, for be- 
ing his rival in his ſiſter's bed. Of this Lucretia 
is this epitaph extant: 


Hic jacet in tumulo, Lucretia nomine, ſed re 
Thais, Alexandri filia, ſponſe, nurus. 


Here Lucrece hes, a Thais in her life, 
Pope Sixtus' daughter, daughter-in-law, and wife, 


\ 


Sandys in l. 10. Ovid. Metam. p. 199. 


11. When we came tothe court of the King of 
Quedea, we found that (with a great deal of poinp, 
excellent muſick, dancing and largeſs to the poor) 
he was ſolemnizing the funerals of his father, whom 
he himſelf had ſtabbed, on purpoſe to merry his 
own mother, after he had already gotten her with 


Child. As aremedy in theſe evils he made procia- 


mation, that on pain of a moſt rigorous death, 0 


perſon whatever ſhould be ſo daring, as to ſpeak 
| 2 word 


Of ſuch as have bren warned of their approaching Death. 


1 word of that which had paſſed: and it was told 
us, how for that cauſe he had already put to death 
divers prit.cipal perſonages of his kingdom, and a 
number of merchants.” FerdinandeHendez. Pinto's 
Veyages, c. 8. P. 22. * 


CHAP. Ll. 


Of ſuch as have been warned of their approaching 
Death, and yet were not able to avoid it. 


HEN Alexander the Great (then in India) 

had been told by an oracle, that he ſhould 

die by poiſon at Babylon, and that within the com- 
paſs of the next eight months; he was importunate 
to know further, who was the perſon that ſhould 
give him that poiſon? But he had no other anſwer 
than this, * That the fates cannot be deceived.” 
do it ſeems: for when the appointed time is come, 
tis eaſy to obſerve how ſome puſh on themſelves 
by a wilful and preſumptuous foolhardineſs; and 
to others, their very caution and circumſpection 


hath proved as fatal to them, as any other thing. 


1. Advertiſements were come from all parts, 
both within and without the realm, from Spain, 
Rome, Lorrain and Savoy, to give notice to Henry 
of Lorrain, Duke of Guile (in the reign of Henry 
the third of France), that a bloody cataftrophe 
would diſſolve that aſſembly he had then occaſioned 
of the, eſtates. The almanacks had well obſerved 
it: it was generally noiſed in the eſtates, that the 
execution ſhould be on St. Thomas's day, the very 
eve before the Duke's death: the Duke himſelf 
fitting down to dinner, found a ſcroll under his 
napkin, advertifing him of a ſecret ambuſh of the 
King and his: but he writ underneath with his own 
band, “ They dare not,” and threw it under the 
table. Seeing therefore that no warning would 
abate his confidence nor awake his fecurity, his 
murder was performed in this manner: Upon 
December 23, 1588, the King aſſembles his 
counſel, having before prepared ſeven of his gentle- 
men that were near his perſon to, execute his will. 
The Duke of Guiſe came, and attending the be- 
giaping of the council, ſends for an handkerchief. 
Pericart, his ſecretary, not daring to commit this 
new advertiſement to any man's report, ties a note 
o one of the corners thereof, ſaying, ** Come 


forth and fave yourſelf, elſe you are bur a dead 


man.“ But Larchant, the Captain of the King's 
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guard ſtayed the page that carried it, and cauſed ano- 


ther to be given to him by St. Prix, the chief groom 
of the King's chamber. The ſpirit of man doth 


often propheſy the miſchief that doth purſue him: 


the Duke in the council feels ſtrange alterations, 
and extraordinary diſtemperatures, and amidſt his 
diftruſt a great fainting of his heart. St. Prix 
preſents unto kim ſome prunes of Brignolles, and 
raiſins of the ſun: he eats, and thereupon the 


King calls him into his cabinet, by Revol, one of 


the Secretaries of State, as it were to confer with 
him about ſome ſecret of importance: the Duke 


leaves the counſel to paſs into the cabinet, and as 


he lifts up the rapeſtry withone hand to enter, they 
charge him with ſwords and daggers, and ſo he was 
ſlain. De Serre's Gen. Hiſt. of France, p. $21, 

2. Certain it is that ſome good while before the 
Duke of Buckingham's death, by the knife of 
Felton, Sir Clement Throckmorton, a gentleman 
then living, adviſed him to wear a privy-coat: whoſe 
counſel the Duke received very kindly ; but gave 
him this anſwer, © That againſt any popular fury, 
a ſhirt of mail would be but a filly defence; and 
as for any ſingle man's aſſault, he took himſelf to 
be in no danger. Relig. Mott. p. 114. 

3. The night before King William the Second 
was killed, a certain Monk dreamed that he ſaw the 
King gnaw the image of Chriſt crucified with his 
teeth; and that as he was about to bite away the 
legs of the ſame image, Chriſt with his feet ſpurned 


him down to the ground; and that as he lay on the 


earth, there came out of his mouth a flame of fire, 
with abundance of ſmoak: this being related to the 
King by Robert Fitz Hammon, he made a jeſt of 
it, ſaying, © This Monk would fain have fome- 
thing for his dream, go give him an hundred 
ſhillings, but bid him look that he dream more 
auſpicious dreams hereafter.” Alſo the fame night 
the King himſelf dreamed, that the veins of his 


arms were broken, and that the blood iſſued out 


in great abundance, and many other like paſſages 
there were: by which it ſeems he had friends ſome- 
where (as well as Julius Cæſar) that did all they 
could to give him warning: but that as Cæſar's, ſo 
his evil genius would not ſuffer him to take it: for 
King William, notwithſtanding he was forewarned 
by many ſigns, would go out a hunting in the 
New Foreſt: yet ſomething moved vith the many 
preſages, he ſtaid within all the forenoon : but 
about dinner- time an artificer came, and brought 
him {ix croſs-bow arrows, very ſtrong and ſharp, 

. a whereof 
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whereof four he kept himſelf, and the other two 
he delivered to Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Knight of 


Normandy, his bow-bearer : ſaying, © Here Tyr- 


rel take you two, for you know how to ſhoot them 


to good purpoſe:” and ſo having at dinner drank 


more liberally than his cuſtom, as it were in con- 
tempt of preſages, out he rides to the new Foreſt, 
where Sir Walter Tyrrel ſhooting at a deer, at a 
place called Charingham, the arrow glanced againſt 
a tree, or as ſome ſay, grazed upon the back of the 
deer, and flying forward hit the King upon the 
breaſt, with which he inſtantly fell down dead. 
Thus died William Rufus in the forty-third year 


of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign: his 


body was drawn in a collier's cart, with one horſe, 


to the city of Wincheſter, where the day following 
he was buried in the cathedral church of St. 
Swithin. Bak. Chron. p. 53, 54. 

4. The Lord Haſtings, by Richard the Third 
the then Protector, was arreſted of high treaſon ; 
who wiſhed him to make haſte and be confeſſed, 
for he ſwore by St. Paul, his uſual oath, that he 
would not touch bread nor drink till his head was 
off: ſo he was led forth unto the green before the 
chapel within the Tower, where his head was laid 
down upon a log of timber, and there ſtricken off. 
In this man's death we may ſee how inevitable the 
blows of deſtiny are: for the very night before his 
death the Lord Stanley ſent a ſecret meſſenger to 
him at midnight, in all haſte, to acquaint him of 
a dream he had, in which he thought that a boar 
with his tuſks ſo gored them both in the heads 
that the blood ran about their ſhoulders; and for- 
aſmuch as the Protector gave the boar for his cog- 
nizance, the dream made ſo fearful an impreſſion 
upon his heart, that he was thoroughly reſolved to 
ſtay no longer, and had made his horſe ready, re- 
quiring the Lord Haſtings to go with him, and 
that preſently, to be out of danger before it ſhould 
be day. But the Lord Haſtings anſwered the 
- Meſſenger, © Good Lord] leaneth your maſter ſo 
much to ſuch trifles, to put ſuch faith in dreams, 
which either his own fears create, or elſe they riſe 
in the night, by reaſon of the day's thoughts? Go 
back therefore to thy maſter and commend me to 
him, and pray him to be merry; and have no fear, 
for I aſſure him I am as ſure of the man he ſpeaks 
of, as of mine own hand :”” the man he meant was 
one Cateſby, who deceived him, and was himſelf the 
firſt mover to rid him out of the way. Another 
warning he had the ſame morning in which he-was 


beheaded : his horſe twice or thrice ſtumbled with 
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Bak. Chron. 


him almoſt to falling, which though it often happen 
to ſuch to whom no miſchance is toward, yet hath 
it of old been obſerved as a token foregoing ſome 
great mifortune. Bak. Chron. p 320, 321. 

5. The night before Henry the Second, King of 
France, was ſlain, Queen Margaret his wife dreamed 
that ſhe ſaw her huſband's eye put out: there were 
juſts and tournaments at that time, into which the 
Queen beſought her buſband not to enter becauſ. 
of her dream: but he was reſolved, and there did 
things worthy of himſelf: when almoſt all was now 
done, he would needs run the tilt with a Knight 
who refuſed him, his name was Montgomery: the 
King was bent upon it, they ſhivered their lances 
in the courſe, and a ſplinter of one of them took 
the King ſo full in the eye, that he thereby re- 
ceived his death-wound. Lonic. Theatr. p. 410. 
2. 475. 

6. Crœſus, King of Lydia, had two ſons, the one 
dumb and of little uſe, the other a perſon of excel- 
lent accompliſhments above all the reſt of his com- 
panions; his name was Atys: concerning this ſon 
Crœſus dreamed that he was trans fixed with a javelin 
headed with iron: being awake, and having conſi- 
dered of it, he takes a wife for his ſon, and whereas 
he was before General of all the Lydian forces, he 
would not ſuffer him henceforth to head them: 
all ſpears, javelins, lances, and ſuch like, he re- 
moved from the walls into inward chambers, leſt any 
ſhould fall upon his fon and kill him. About this 
time, near the mount Olympus in Myſia, there was 


a wild boar of extraordinary bigneſs, deſtroying the 


labours of the Myſians: and though they had 
divers times aſſaulted him, yet were they deſtroyed 
and he no way hurt. They therefore ſent Ambal- 
ſadors to Crœſus to beſeech him to ſend them his 
ſon, with a party of ſele& young men, together 
with ſome dogs, that the boar might be ſlain, Crœ- 
ſus, remembering his dream, refuled to ſend his lon, 
but granted all the reſt. His ſon, hearing their 
embaſſy and his refuſal, expoſtulated with him the 
cauſe why he would not ſuffer him to go with the 
reſt? He thereupon tells him his dream : the 
young man replied, That ſeeing it was upon the 
point of a weapon that he ſhould die, he need not 
fear to ſend him to the Myſians, for his dream was 
not that he ſhould die by teeth, ruſks or the like. 

Crœſus hereupon changed his determination: and 
having reſolved his ſon ſhould go this expedition, 
he called for Adraſtus, a valiant perſon who had 
fled out of Phrygia to him, and told him that '0 
his care he would entruſt his ſon, in caſe they ove 
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be ſuddenly ſet upon by robbers in the way. To 
Mylia they went, found out the boar, and having 
encloſed him round, caſt darts and javelins at him: 
here Adraſtvs threw a javelin at the boar, but miſ- 
ſing his aim he unfortunately therewith ſo wound- 
ed the Prince that he preſently died; and Adraſtus, 
unable to bear the grief of his error, flew himſelf. 
Heredot. I. 1. p. 14, 15, Val. Max. I. 1. c. 7. Pp. 23. 
Hey wp. Hier. I. 4. P. 225. |; 

7. Alexander the Great was admoniſhed by the 
Chaldeans that he ſhould not enter Babylon, as be- 
ing a place fatal to him, and not only fo, but he had 
in his ſleep the image of Caſſander his murderer 

reſented to him: he thought he was killed by him, 
and that he was adviſed to be a more careful preſer- 
ver of his own life. Afterwards when Caſſander came 
fr{t into his ſight (for he had never before ſeen 
him) he enquired whoſe ſon he was: when he was 
- told it was the ſon of Antipater, though he knew 
it was that face whoſe image had appeared to him 
in the night, he repeated a Greek verſe, which 
would have no credit given to dreams: and fo 
dearing his mind of that ſuſpicion he had conceived, 
gave opportupity to Caſſander to adminiſter that 
poiſon which was already prepared for him. Val. 
Mex. I. I. c. 7. p. 22. Petr. Greg. de Repub. l. 21. 
c. 3. P. 702. | 

8. The night before the death of Julius Cæſar, 
he was told by Calphurnia his wife, that ſhe had then 
newly dreamed that ſhe ſaw him lay dead in her 
boſom ; and being in great perplexity and fright 
with her viſion, ſhe endeavoured, by the moſt impor- 
tunate entreaties, to deter him from going the next 
morning to the Senate-houſe: he had alſo notice b 
Spurina to beware of the ides of March in which 
he was lain: nay, in the morning as he paſſed to 
the Senate, one thruſt into his hand a note of all 
the conſpirators, which he alſo ſhuffled amongſt the 
reſt of his papers and never looked upon. Val. 
Max. J. I. c. 7. p. 19, 20. Sueton. 

9. Aterius Ruffus, a Knight of Rome (when a 
great {word- play was to be performed by the Gla- 
diators of Sy racuſe) dreamed the mght before, that 
one of thoſe kind of fencers which are called Retiarit 
(which uſe nets in the Theatre to entangle their 
| adverſaries with, that they ſhould neither offend 
nor defend) gave him a mortal wound: which 
dream he told to ſuch of his friends that ſat near 
him. It happened preſently after that one of thoſe 
Ketiarii was forced by his adverſary to the place 
where Aterius and his friends were ſeated as ſpecta- 
Numb, XX. 8 ' 
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tors ; whoſe face he no ſooner beheld, but he ſtart- 
ed and told his friends, that he was the man from 
whoſe hands he had dreamed he received his death, 
and would thereupon have departed : his friends 
endeavoured to detain him by diſcuſſing his fear, and 
ſo occaſioned his murder; for the Retiarius having 
then compelled his adverſary to that very place, 
and overthrown him, while he was buſy to thruſt 
his ſword through him as he lay proſtrate, he ſo 
wounded Aterius that he died upon the ſpot. Val. 
Max. J. I. c. 7. P. 21, 22. Lonic. Theatr. p. 408. 
Hey w. Hier. I. 4. p. 225. | 

10. Mauritius the Emperor dreamed that both 
himſelf and his whole ſtock were killed by one 
Phocas, not without ſome fearful apprehenſions: 
he told this dream of his to Philippicus his ſon. in- 
law. Exact enquiry is made if any could be found 


of that name; and in ſo numerous an army as he 


had then, there was but one, and he a Notary : he 
therefore ſuppoſed himſelf ſecure enough from one 
of lo low and mean a fortune. But before he took 


any further courſe therein, there was a mutiny in 


the army, upon the detention of their pay; in that 
tumult Phocas was ſaluted Emperor: the army re- 
turning towards Conſtantinople, Mauritius fled to 
Chalcedon, where both he and his whole progeny 
by the commandment of Phocas were put to death, 
Fulgeſ. I. 1. c. 5. p. 124. 

11. Acehias, the Theban Tyrant, being at a feaſt, 
where were preſent all ſorts of merriment and 
mirth; there was brought him a letter, wherein he 
was certified of a plot that was upon his life: he 
never read it, but gave order that as a thing ſerious 
it ſhould be deferred to the morrow: but neglecting 
that warning, he did not live to read it, for he was 
ſlain that night. Zuin. Theatr, vol. 4.1. 3 p. 698, 

12. It is a very memorable thing, which (from 
the mouth of a very credible perſon who ſaw it) 
George Buchanan relates, concerning James the 
Fourth, King of Scotland : that intending te make 
a war with England, a certain old man of a vene- 
rable aſpect, and clad in a long blue garment, 
came unto him, at the church of St. Michael ar 
Linlithgow, while he was at his devotion, and 
leaning over the Canons ſeat, where the King far, 
ſaid, “Jam ſent unto the, O King, to give thee 
warning, that thou proceed not in the war thou art 
about, for if thou doſt, it will be thy ruin;“ and 
having ſo ſaid, he withdrew himſelf back into the 
preſs: the King after ſervice was ended enquired 
earneſtly for him, but he could no where be found, 
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neither could any of the ſtanders-by feel or perceive 
how, when or where he paſſed from them, having 
as it were vaniſhed in their hands; but no warning 
could divert his deſtiny, which had not been deſtiny 
if it could have been diverted. His Queen alſo had 
- acquainted him with the viſions and affrightments 
of her ſleep, that her chains and armlets apppeared 
to be turned into pearls, that ſne had ſeen him fall 
from a great precipice, and that ſhe had Joſt one of 
her eyes: but he anſwered theſe were but dreams, 
ariſing from the many thoughts and cares of the 
day: he marched on therefore and fell with a num- 
ber of his nobility, at the battle of Flodden-field, 
September 9, 1513. Baker's Chron. p. 374. 
Drum. Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 143, 144. 

13. There was an Italian called David Riſio, 
who had followed the Savoyan Ambaſſador into 
Scotland, and in hopes of bettering his fortune, 
gave himſelf to attend the Queen Mary at firſt in 
the quality of a Muſician: afterwards growing in 
more favour, he was admited to write her French 
letters, and in the end preferred to be principal 
Secretary of State; had only the Queen's ear, and 
governed all the affairs at court. To that exceſs 
of pride and arrogance he was grown, that he 
would out- brave the King in his apparel, in his do- 
meſtick furniture, in the number and ſorts of his 
horſes, and in every thing elſe. This man had 
warning given him, more than once, by John 
Damiott, a French Prieſt, who was thought to 
have ſome ſkill in magick, to do his buſineſs, and 
be gone, for that he could not make good his part: 
he anſwered diſdainfully, “The Scots are given 
more to brag than fight.” Some few days before 
his death, being warned by the ſame Prieſt to take 
heed of the baſtard ; he replied, *© That whilſt he 
lived he ſhould not have credit in Scotland to do 
him any hurt:” for he took Earl Murray to be the 
man, of whom he was advertiſed to take heed ; 
but the firſt ſtroke was given him by George Doug- 
laſs, baſe ſon to the Earl of Angus, after whom 
every man inflicted his wound till he was diſpatch- 
ed: this was in the year 1565, Spot}. Hiſt. Chur. 
Scat. J. 4. Pp. 194. 
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coffins with our own tongues, not knowing what 


crets, told the King in his ear, „That his Majeſty 


| lodgings, where full anger, grief and trouble he 


CHAP. III. 


Of ſuch as have unwittingly or unwarily procured 
and haſtened their own Death and Downfall, 


HE ancients erected no altars to death, be. 
cauſe it is inexorable, and no way to be pre. 
vailed upon, or to be eſcaped by any of us; agree. 
able to this is that of Mr. Benlow's in his divine 


poem : 


« Time poſts on looſe-rein'd ſteeds : the Sun 
ere't face 

To Weſt, may ſee thee end thy race: 

Death is a noun, yet not declin'd in any caſe,” 


No certainly we cannot decline it, for we run into 
the jaws of death, by the very ſame ways we endea. 
vour to avoid it. The ſons of Eſculapius ſometime 
dig our graves even then while they are contriving 
for our health; rather than fail we beſpeak our 


we do: as in the following examples. 

1. King Charles the Ninth, of France, had re. 
ſolved upon the murder of the chief Lords of the 
Huguenots. This ſecret of council had been 1mparted 
by the Duke of Anjou, to Ligneroles his familiar 
friend: he being one time in the King's chamber, 
obſerved ſome tokens of the King's diſpleaſure, at 
the inſolent demands of ſome HuguenotLord, whom 
he had newly diſmiſſed with ſhew of favour : Lig- 
neroles, either moved with the lightneſs incident to 
youth, which often over- ſn ots diſcretion, or moved 
with ambition not to be ignorant of the neareſt ſe- 


ought to quiet his mind with patience, and laugh 
at their inſolence, for within a few days, by that 
meeting which was almoſt ripe, they would be all 
in his net, and puniſhed at his pleaſure :” wit 
which words the King's mind being ſtruck in tix 
moſt tender ſenſible part of it, he made ſhew not to 
underſtand his meaning, and retired to his private 
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ſent to call the Duke of Anjou, and charged him 
with the revealing this weighty ſecret: he con- 
feſſed he had imparted the buſineſs to Ligneroles, 
but aſſured him he need not fear he would ev! 
open his lips to diſcover it: No more he ſhall 


anſwered the King, * for I will take order 27 r 
| 83 ; 
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all be diſpatched before he have time to pub- 
liſh it.” He then ſent for George de Villequier, 
Viſcount of Guerchy, who he knew bore a grudge 
againſt Ligneroles, and commanded him to en- 
Jeavour by all means to kill him that day; which 
was accordingly execu ted by him and Count Charles 
of Mansfield as he hunted in the field. Davil. 
Hiſt. of Civil Wars in France. J. f. p. 357. 

2. Candaules, the ſon of Myrſus, and King of 
Lydia, doated ſo much upon the beauty of his own 
wife, that he could not be content to enjoy her, 
but would needs enforce one Gyges, the ſon of 
Daſcylus, to behold her naked body; and placed 
the unwilling man ſecretly in her chamber, where 
he might ſee her preparing for bed. This was not 
ſo cloſely carried, but that the Queen perceived 
Gyges at his going forth; and underſtanding the 


forced him the next day to requite the King's folly 
with treaſon : ſo Gyges being brought again into 
the fame chamber by the Queen, ſlew Candaules, 
and was rewarded not only with his wife, but the 
kingdom of Lydia alſo, wherein he reigned thirty - 
eight years. Herod, J. 1. p. 5. Raleigh's Hift. 
World, part 1. I. 2. c. 25. P. 510. Juſt. Hiſt. I. 1. 
p. 21. Petr, Greg. de Repub. l. 20. c. 1. p. 751. 

. Fredegundis was a woman of admirable 
beauty, and for that reaſon entertained by Chil- 
derick, King of France, over whoſe heart ſhe had 
gained ſuch an empire that ſhe procured the ba- 
niſhment of his Queen Andovera, and the death 
of his mother Galſuinda : yet neither was ſhe 
faichful to him, but praſtituted herſelf to Landric 
de la Tour, Duke of France, and Mayor of the 
Palace. Upon a day the King being to go a 
hunting, came up firſt into her chamber, and 
found her dreſſing her head with her back towards 
him; he, therefore, went ſoftly and ftruck her 
gently on the back part with a hunting ſpear : ſhe, 
not looking back, What doſt thou do, my Lan- 
dric,” faid ſhe, it is the part of a good Knight 
to charge a Lady before rather than behind.” By 
this means the King found her falſehood, and went 
to his purpoſed hunting ; but ſhe perceiving her- 
elf diſcovered, ſent for Landric, told him what 
had happened, and therefore enjoined him to kill 
the King for his and her ſafety, which he undertook 
and effected that night as the King returned late 
from his hunting. M. de Serr. Hift. Franc. p. 23. 
Lip/. monit. I. 2. c. 2. p. 148. Fulgeſ. J. 9. c. 9. 
1275. Fabia. Hiſt. tom. 1. p. 109. 


matter, took it in ſuch high diſdain, that ſhe. 


4. Muleaſſes, the King of Tunis, was ſkilled 
in aſtrology, and had found, that by a fatal influx 
of the ſtars, he was to loſe his kingdom, and alſo 
to periſh by a cruel death: when, therefore, he 
heard that Barbaroſſa was preparing a navy at Con- 
ſtantinople, concluding it was againſt himſelf, to 
withdraw from the danger, he departed Africa, and 
tranſported himſelf into Italy, to crave aid of 
Charles the Emperor againſt the Turks, who he 
thought had a deſign upon him. In the mean 
time he had committed the government of his king- 
dom to Amida, his ſon, who, like an ungrateful 
traitor, aſſumed to himſelf the name and power 
of the King; and having taken his father upon his 
return, put out his eyes. Thus Muleaſſes drew 
upon himſelf that fate he expected, by thoſe very 
means by which he hoped to have avoided it. 
Jov. Elog. p. 359. Dinoth. memor. l. 6. p. 412. 

5. There was an aſtrolozer, who had often 
and truly predicted the event of divers weighty 
affairs, who having attentively fixed his eyes upon 
the face of Joannes Galeacius, and contemplated 
the ſame : Diſpoſe, fir,” ſaid he, “of your af- 
fairs with what ſpeed you may, for it is impoſſible 
that you ſhould live long in this world.“ « Why 
ſo ?” ſaid Galeacius.“ Becauſe,” replied the other, 
«the ſtars, whoſe ſight and poſition on your birth- 
day I have well obſerved, do threaten you, and 
that not obſcurely, with death before ſuch time as 
you ſhall attain to maturity.“ Well,“ ſaid Gale- 
acius, “ you who believe in theſe poſitions of theſe 
birth-day ſtars, as if they were ſo many gods, how 
long are you to live through the bounty of the 
fates ?” © I have a ſufficient tract of time allotted © 
for my life,” replied the aſtrologer. * But,” ſaid 
Galeacius, * that for the future (out of a fooliſh 
belief of the bounty and clemency of the fates) 
thou mayeſt not preſume further upon the conti- 
nuance of life, than perhaps it is fit, thou ſhalt 
die forthwith, contrary to thy opinion: nor ſhall - 
the combined force of all the ſtars in Heaven be 
able to ſave thee from deſtruction, who preſumeſt 
in this manner to dally with the deſtiny of illuſtri- 
ous perſons :” and thereupon commanded him to 
be carried to priſon, and there ſtrangled. Vieri 
Oper. lib. de Ird, p. 148. 

6. Though the muſhroom was ſuſpected, yet 
was it wine wherein Claudius, the Emperor, firſt 
took his poiſon ; for being in liquor, he lamented 
the deſtiny of his marriages, which he ſaid were 
ordained to be all unchaſte, but ſhould not paſs 
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unpuniſhed. This threat being underſtood by 
Agrippina, ſhe thought it high time to look about 
her, and by ſecuring him with a ready poiſon, ſhe 
provided to ſecure herſelf: ſo Claudius ſtands in- 


debted to his unwary tongue for bis untimely. 


death. Feltham Reſolv. cent. 2. c. 29. p. 220. 


7. Herod, overcome with pain, troubled with 


a vehement cough, and almoſt pined with faſting, 
was determined to haſten his own death ; and 
taking an apple in his hand, he called for a Knife ; 
and then, looking about him, leſt any ſtander- by 
ſhould hinder him, he lifted up his arm to ſtrike 
himſelf : but Achaibus his couſin ran haſtily unto 
him, and ſtayed his hand; and preſently there was 
great lamentation made throughout all the King's 
Palace, as if the King had been dead. His ſon 
Antipater, then in priſon, having ſpeedy news 
hereof, was glad, and promiſed the keepers a piece 
of money to let him go: but the chief of them did 
not only deny to do it, but alſo went and imme- 
diately acquainted the King with it. Herod hear- 
ing this, commanded his guard to go and kill 
Antipater, and bury him in the caſtle called Hir- 
Canium. Thus was that wicked man caſt away by 
his own temerity and imprudence, who, had he 
had more patience and diſcretion, might probably 
have ſecured both his life and the kingdom to him- 
ſelf ; for Herod outlived his death but five days. 
Foſephus of the Fewiſh Wars, I. 1. c. 21. p. 606. 

8. Anthony being at Laodicea, ſent for King 
Herod to anſwer what was objected againſt him 
touching the death of young Ariſtobulus. He was 
a violent lover of his wife Mariamne; and ſuſpect- 
ing that her beauty was one cauſe of his danger, 
before he went he committed the care of his 
kingdom to Joleph his uncle, withal, leaving or- 
der to kill Mariamne his wife, in cafe he ſhould 
hear that any thing evil had befallen him. He 
had taken his journey; and Joſeph, in converſation 
with the Queen, as an argument of the great love 
the King bore her, acquainted her with the order 
he had left with him. Herod having appeaſed An- 
thony, returned with honour; and ſpeaking to the 
Queen of the truth and greatneſs of his love, in 
the midſt of embraces, Mariamne ſaid to him, «Ir 
was not the part of a lover to give commandment, 
that if any thing ſhould-befall thee otherwiſe than 
well with Anthony, I ſhould preſently be put to 
death.“ No ſooner were theſe words out of her 
mouth, butthe King entered into a ſtrange paſſion, 
and giving over his embraces, he cried out with a 
loud voice, and tore his hair; ſaying, that « he 
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had a moſt evident proof that Joſeph had com. 
mitted adultery with her; for that he would not 
have diſcovered thoſe things which had been ſpoke 
to him in ſecret, except they had greatly contideg 
in one another!“ and in this emotion, or rage of 
jealouſy, he was hardly reſtrained from killing his 
wife; yet he gave order that Joſeph ſhould be 
ſlain, without admitting him audience, or jultif. 
cation of his innocency. Thus Joſeph, by his 
imprudent revealing of a dangerous ſecret, unwa. 
rily procured his own death. 7% Antiq. I. 1 5. 
c. 4. P. 388. 

9. The Emperor Probus, a great and excel. 
lent Prince, having well nigh brought the Empire 
into a quiet and peaceable, from a troubleſome 
and turbulent poſture, was heard to ſay, that © he 
would ſpeedily take ſuch a courſe, that there 
ſhould be no more need of an army.“ This ſpecch 
was ſo diſliked by the ſoldiers, that they con- 
ſpired againſt him, and procured his death. Inge- 
rial Hiſt. p. 290. | 


CH AP; IV. 


Of Men of unuſual Misfortune in their Afairs, Per. 
| ſons, or Families. 


FT\HE Ancients account ed him for a fool, who 
being himſelf but a man, would yet upbraid 
another of his kind with his calamity or misfor- 
tune. For what reaſon can any man have to boaſt 
of his own eſtate, or to inſult over another's un- 
happineſs, when how pleaſant a time ſoever he 
hath for the preſent, he hath yet no aſſurance that 
it ſhall fo continue with him until the evening; 
and though he be ever ſo near unto good fortune, 
yet he may poſſibly miſs it; as did the three 
Princes in the following example. | 

1. Anaſtaſius, Emperor of Conſtantinople, be- 
ing greatly hated; and foreſeeing he could not 
make much longer abide in the -world, he began 
to reflect on his ſucceſſors, deſiring to transfer to 
the throne one of his three nephews whom he had 
bred up, havigg no male iſſue to ſucceed him. 
There was difficulty in the choice, and he having 
a mind very ſuperſtitious, put that to the lot which 
he could not refolve by reaſon ; for he cauſed 
three beds to be prepared in the royal cham- 
ber, and made his crown to be hanged within the 
teſter of one of thoſe beds; being reſolved 0 


give it to him who ſhould by lot place e 
x unde 
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under it: this done, he ſent for his nephews, and, 
after he had magnificently entertained them, com- 
manded them to repoſe themſelves, each one 
chooſing one of the beds prepared for them: the 
eldeſt accommodated himſelf according to his 
fancy, and he hit upon nothing ; the ſecond did 
the ſame ; he then expected the youngeſt ſhould 
go directly to the crowned bed; but he prayed 
the Emperor he might be permitted to lay with 
one of his brothers; and by this means not any 
of them took the way to the Empire, which was 
fo eaſy to be had, that it was not above a pace 
diſtant. Anaſtaſius amazed, well ſaw God would 
transfer the diadem from his race ; and indeed 
Juſtin ſucceeded, although a ſtranger to his 
blood. ve J. Court, tom 2. & 5. p. 287. 
2. Anne orancy was a man of an exqui- 
ſite wit and mature wiſdom, accompanied with a 
long experience 1n the changes of the world ; by 
which arts he acquired, happily for himſelf and 
for his poſterity, exceeding great wealth, and the 
chief dignities of the kingdom, himſelf having 
attained to be Conſtable of France. But this man, 
in his military commands, had always ſuch ill for- 
tune, that in all the wars of which he had the go- 
yernment, he ever remained either a loſer, or 
grievouſly wounded, or a priſoner ; which misfor- 
tunes were the occaſion that many times his fide- 
lity was queſtioned; even in that laſt action, where 
fighting he loſt his life, he wanted not accuſers. 
Davil. Hiſt. of Civil Wars of France, I. 4. p. 239. 
3. Thomas Tuſſer, while as yet a boy, lived in 
many ſchools ; Wallingford, St. Paul's, and Eton, 
whence he went to Trinity Hall in Cambridge : 
when a man, he lived in Staffordſhire, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, &c. He was ſucceſſive- 
ly a muſician, ſchoolmaſter, ſervingman, huſband- 
man, grazier, and poet; more ſkilful in all, than 
thriving in any vocation : he traded at large in 
oxen, ſheep, dairies, and grain of all kinds to no pro- 
fit : whether he bought or ſold, he loſt; and when 
arenter, impoveriſhed himſelf, and neverenriched 
his landlord : yet hath he laid down excellent rules 
of huſbandry and houſewifery ; ſo that the obſerver 
thereof mu ſt be rich in his own defence. He ſpread 
lis bread with all forts of butter, yet none would 
ſtick thereon : yet I hear no man charge him with 
any vicious extravagance, or viſible careleſſneſs ; 
but impute his ill ſucceſs to ſome occult cauſe in 
God's counſel, Full. Worth. p. 334. Eſex. 
4. The Emperor Sigiſmund paſling a river, his 
horſe ood ſtill, and piſſed in it; which, when one 
0, 20, 
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of his ſervants perceiving, that rode not far before 
him, heſaidjeſtingly, The horſe had directly the 
ſame quality with his maſter.“ Cæſar heard him, 
and bade him explain the meaning of what he had 
ſaid. © The horſe,” ſaid he, “ piſſes in a river 
where there is no want of water; and ſo Cæſar is 
liberal to them that are otherwiſe rich,” The Em- 
peror obſerved, that „he was modeſtly taxed ; 
for that as yet he had given nothing to him, who 
had been his old ſervant ;” and thereupon replied, 
that © he had indeed been always a faithful ſer- 
vant, but that the gifts of Princes are not ſo pro- 
perly theirs that deſerve well, but theirs to whom 
they are deſtined by fate ; and that he would con- 
vince him of the fame as ſoon as he had ſome 
leiſure.” Afterwards Cæſar commanded two boxes 
to be made, of the ſame bigneſs and form ; in the 
one he pur gold, in the other lead of the ſame 


weight, and cauſed his ſervant to be called, and 


bad him chooſe which box he would : he took 
them up, poiſed both in his hands, and at laſt 
fixed upon that box that had the lead in it; 
which when the Emperor ſaw, at the opening of 
the box: Now,“ ſaid he, “ thou mayeſt plainly 
ſee, that not my good-will has been hitherto want- 
ing, but that it was through thine own ill fortune 
that hitherto thou haſt had no reward from me.” 
Lonic. Theat, p. 68 5. Canon. Chro. l. 3.p. 528. 

5. It was obſerved, as it were, in the deſtiny of 
King Henry the Sixth of England, that although 
he was a moſt pious man, yet no enterprize of 
war did ever. proſper where he was preſent, Bak. 
Chro. p. 283. 

6. Franciſcus Buſalus, a Citizen of Rome, was 
ſo extremely unfortunate in his children, that he 
ſaw two of his ſons fall dead by mutual wounds 
they had received at each other's hands; two 
other of his ſons beheaded, for a ſedition which 
they had been authors of; a fifth ſon of his ſlew 
his mother-in-law ; and his daughter poiſoned 
herſelf in the preſence of her huſband. Fob. - 
Textor. Officin. l. 2. c. 23. P. 98. 

7. Helvius Pertinax (commonly, but corrupt- 
ly, called Xlius) was ſo variouſly exerciſed with 
the chances of inconſtant fortune, and ſo often 
from a good, thruſt down into an adverſe condi- 
tion, that by reaſon hereof he was called Fortune's 
tennis-ball. Yo. Inſtit. Orater. l. 4. c. 6. § 10. 
5 8. Robert che Norman, ſon to William the 
Conqueror, was choſen King of Jeruſalem, bus 
he refuſed this honourable protfer ; whether he 
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had an eye to the kingdom of England, now void 
by the death of William Rufus, or becauſe he ac- 
counted Jeruſalem would be encumbered with con- 


tinual war. But he who would not take the crown 


with the croſs, was fain to take the croſs without 
the crown; and it was obſerved, that afterwards 
he never proſpered in any thing he undertook. 
He lived to ſee much miſery in priſon, and po- 
verty ; and he felt more, having his eyes put out 
by King Henry his brother; and ar laſt found 
reſt, when buried in the new cathedral church of 
Glouceſter, under a wooden monument, bearing 
better proportion to his low fortunes than high 
birth; and ſince, in the ſame choir, he hath got 
the company of another Prince, as unfortunate as 


himſelf, King Edward the Second. Fuller's Holy 


War, l. 2. c. 1. p. 44. Camb. Brit. p. 255. 

9. Tiberius being at Capreas, fell into a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, and his ſickneſs increaſing more and 
more, he commanded Euodus, whom he moſt ho- 
noured amongſt all his freemen, to bring him the 
young Tiberius and Caius, becauſe he intended to 
talk with them before he died, and it ſhould be at 
the break of day on the morrow. This done he 
beſought the gods of that place, to give him an 
evident ſign whereby he might know who ſhould 
ſucceed him: for though he vehemently deſired to 
leave the empire to his ſon's ſon (that was Tibe- 
rius), yet made he more account of that which God 
ſhould make manifeſt to him. He there conceived 
a preſage, that he who the next day ſhould enter 
firk to ſalute him, it ſhould be he who in the em- 
pire ſhould neceffarily ſucceed him, And having 
lettled this thing in his fancy, he ſent unto the 
young Tiberius's maſter, charging him to brin 
him unto him by break of day, ſuppoſing that the 
empire ſhould be his. But by the evil fortune of 
Tiberius it fell quite contrary to his grandfather's 
. expectation. For being in this thought he had 
commanded Euodus, that as ſoon as day ſhould 
ariſe, he ſhould ſuffer him of the two young Princes 
to enter in unto him, who ſhould arrive the firſt, 
Who walking out met with Caius at the door of the 

chamber, — ſaying to him that the Emperor had 
called for him, ſuffered him to enter; Tiberius 


the mean while being at breakfaſt below. When 
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the Emperor beheld Caius, he ſuddenly began to 
think of the power of God, who deprived him of 
the means to diſpoſe of the empire according az 
he had determined with himſelf: ſo Caius was 
declared ſucceſſor in the empire ; and no ſooner 
was the old Emperor dead, but the young unfor. 
tunate Tiberius was deſtroyed. Jo/eph, Aut. I. 18. 
c. 8, P. 470, 47 7+ | 

10. Antiochus was overcome in battle by his 
brother Seleucus; whereupon he fled to Artame. 
nes, King of Cappadocia, his brother-in-lay; 
where after ſame days he found there was a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him to betray his life. Ne got him 
therefore away from thence with all ſpeed, and 
put himſelf into the protection of Ptolomæus his 
enemy ; ſuppoſing that he might better rely upon 


his generoſity, than any Kindneſs he could expect 


from his brother. But Ptolomæus, at his firſt ar- 
rival, put him into cuſtody under ſpecial guards, 
Here he remained a while, till by the help of a 
certain harlot, he eſcaped from his priſon, and re. 
covered his liberty ; but this unfortunate Prince 
had not travelled far before he was ſet upon by 
thieves, and by them murdered, Bru/. Facet, 
4. 3. £22. f. 43. | 

11. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Portugueſe, in 
the book of his travels and adventures ſets forth 
of himſelf, that nothing being to be met with in 
his father's houſe beſides poverty and miſery, an 
uncle of his put him into the ſervice of a lady at 
Liſbon, when he was about twelve years old; 
where he remained but a year and a half, before 
he was conſtrained by an accident to quit her 
houſe and ſervice, for the ſafety of his life. With 
this unfortunate beginning he put himſelf upon 
travel, and the ſeeing of remote parts, where all 
along fortune continued ſo extremely unkind to 
him, that in the ſpace of twenty-one years, where- 
in he was abroad (beſides the hardſhips and va- 
riety of evil accidents that ſtrangers are liable 
unto), he ſuffered ſhipwreck five times, was thirteen 
times a Captive, and fold for a flave ſeventeen 
times, in the Indies, ZEthiopia, Arabia, China, 
Tartary, Madagaſcar, Sumatra, and divers other 
kingdoms, Ferd. Mend. Pinto's Voyages, c. 1. 
2. I, 2. | | 
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Of the Leguacity of ſome Men, their Inability to re- 
tain intrufted Secrets, and the Puniſhment thereof. 


THE city of Amyclas is ſaid to have periſhed 
* through ſilence, and it was in this manner: 
Divers rumours and falſe reports had been brought 
the magiſtrates concerning the coming of an 
enemy againſt them ; by reaſon of which the city 
had ſeveral.times been put into diſorderly and tu- 
multuous frights : they therefore ſet forth an edi, 
that for the future no man ſhould preſume to make 
any ſuch report; by this means, when the enemy 
came in earneſt, no man durſt diſcover it for fear 
of the law; ſo they were ſuddenly oppreſſed and 
overthrown. But how numberleſs are they who 
have periſhed through the intemperance of the 
tongue |! TE 

1. Fulvius, one of the favourites and minions 
of Auguſtus the Emperor, having heard him to- 
wards his latter days lamenting.and bewailing the 
deſolate eſtate of his houſe, in that he had no 
children of his own; and that of his three ne- 
phews, or ſiſters children, two were dead, and 
Poſthumus, who only remained alive, upon an 
imputation upon him, was confined, and living in 
baniſhment; whereupon he was forced to bring 
in his wife's ſon, and declare him his ſucceſſor in 
the Empire: notwithſtanding, upon a tender com- 
paſſion, he was ſome time in deliberation with 
himſelf, and reſolved to recall his ſiſter's ſon from 
baniſnment. Fulvius, I ſay, being privy to theſe 
moans and deſigns of his, went home, and told 
his wife all that he had heard : ſhe could not hold, 
but went to the Empreſs Livia, wife of Auguſtus, 
and reported what her huſband Fulvius had told 
her: whereupon Livia, in great indignation, did 
ſharply expoſtulate with Cæſar, in theſe terms: 
© Seeing,” ſaid ſhe, “ you had ſo long projected 
ſuch a thing as to call home your nephew, why 
{ent you not for him at the firſt, but expoſed me 
to hatred and enmity with him, who ſhall be Em- 
peror after your deceaſe?” The next morning 
detimes, when Fulvius came, as his manner was, 
to ſalute Cæſar, and give him good-morrow, after 
be had ſaid, << God ſave you, Cæſar;“ he reſa- 
Iuted him with this: «© God make you wiſe, Ful- 
ws.” Fulvius ſoon found him, and conceived 
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preſently what he meant thereby: he retired then 
to his houſe with all ſpeed, and having called his 
wife : “ Czſar,” ſaid he, © is come to the know- 
ledge that I have not concealed his ſecret; and 
therefore I am reſolved to make away myſelf with 
my own hands.” And well worthy,” faid the ; 
* for juſtly have you deſerved death, who, having 
lived fo long with me, knew not all this while the 
incontinency of my tongue, nor would beware of 
it; yet ſuffer me to die firſt upon your ſword :” 
and ſo killed herſelf before her huſband. Plut. 
Mor. Lib. de Futil. Loquacit. p. 199. 

2. A barber, who kept ſhop at the end of the 
ſuburbs called Pyræum, had no ſooner heard of 
the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, from a cer- 
tain ſlave fled from thence out of the field, but 
leaving his ſhop in confuſion, he ran directly into 
the city, to carry the tidings: 


For fear ſome other might the honour win, 
And he, too late, but ſecond ſhould come in. 


Now upon the broaching of theſe unwelcome 
tidings, there was a great ſtir within the city ; the 
people aſſembled in the market-place, and ſearch 
was made for the author of this rumour : here- 
upon the barber was taken before the body of 
the people, and examined; but he knew not fo 
much as the name of the party of whom he heard 
the news. The whole aſſembly was ſo moved to 
anger, that they cried out, Away with the vil- 
lain, ſet the varlet upon the rack; have him to the 
wheel who hath deviſed this ſtory of his own 
head.” The wheel was brought, the barber was 
ſtretched upon it: mean while came certain news 
of the defeat: then the aſſembly broke up, leav- 
ing the barber ſtretched at length upon the wheel 
till it was late in the evening, when he was let 
looſe; and no ſooner was he at liberty, but he 
inquired of the executioner © what they heard 
abroad of the General Nicaias? and in what man- 
ner he was ſlain?” Plut. Moral. Lib. de Futil. 
Loquacit. p. 200, 201. | 

3. The Temple of Juno at Sparta was robbed, 
and within it was found an empty flaggon: great 
running there was, and a concourſe of people re- 
ſorted thither, and men could not tell whatto make 
of the flaggon; when one that was there ſaid, 
« My conceit of the flaggon is, that theſe church- 
robbers had firſt drunk the juice of hemlock be- 
fore they entered into this buſineſs, and afterwards 
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brought wine with them in this flaggon, that, 
in caſe they were not taken in the fact, they 
might ſave their lives by drinking a good draught 
of wine, the nature of which is, as you know, to 


were taken, they might, by the means of that 
hemlock, die an eaſy death, before they were put 
1 to death by the Magiſtrate.” The whole company 
| that heard theſe words, concluded that ſuch a 
| reach as this came not from one that barely ſuſ- 


The END of 


diſſolve the ſtrength of that poiſan ; but if they 


pected the matter, but knew that it was ſo indeed: 
whereupon they flocked round about him : one 
aſked, © Who, and whence, he was?” a ſecong 
« Who knew him?“ a third, How he came to 
the light of all he had delivered?“ And, in ſhore 
they handled the matter ſo well, that they, in the 
end, forced him to confeſs that he was one of them 
that committed the ſacrilege. Plut, Moral, Lis, 
de Futil Loquac. p. 291, 
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ULIUS Cxfar, the laſt of Dictators, 
and firſt of Emperors; in memory of- whom 


the following Emperors were called Cæſars; his 
exploits are famous in the Gallick, German, 


Britiſh, and civil wars, in which he was victorious 


in fifty ſet battles. He reformed the calendar; 
from whom we retained the Julian account. His 
motto was Semetl guam ſemper; and he was mur- 
dered in the Senate with twenty-three wounds, 
four years after the battle of Pharſalia, and forty- 
four years before the birth of Chriſt, Sueton. Heyl. 
Hnpſen. Foſeph. 8c. 

2, C. Octavianus Cæſar, to him the Senate gave 
40 name of Auguſtus: he added to the Roman 
empire the provinces of Noricum, 338 
Rbætia, a great part of Spain, and all Egypt. 1 
the forty-ſecond of his reign the Lord Chriſt wh 


* His motto was, Feſtina lente, ſat cito fi ſat 
0. 20. 


F. I. 


bene : having reigned fifty-ſix years he died at 
Nola in Campania, aged ſeventy-ſix years, A. D. 
13. Sueton, Heyl. &c. 

3. Tiberius Nero, ſon- in- law of Auguſtus, ſub. 
dued many German nations, and added Galatia 


and Cappadocia to the empire: in the fifteenth 


year of his reign our Saviour ſuffered. His motto 
was, Melius off tondere, quam deglubere; he reigned 
twenty-two years, and died at Miſenum, aged 
ſeyenty-eight, A. D. 37. Suet. Joſeph. 
4. C. Caligula, the ſon of Germanicus. His 
motto was, Oderint dum metuant : he was ſlain 
Caſſius Cherea and Cornel. Sabinus, after he had 
lived twenty nine and reigned ee Tn, A. D. 
Suet. Foſepb. 

5. Claudius Cæſar: in his time fell the famine 
predicted by Agabus. His motto was, Generis 
virtus Nobilitas. He was poiſoned by his wife 


Agrippina with a muſhroom, after he had reigned | 


thirteen years, A. D. 54. 


6 A 6, Domi- 
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6, Domitius Nero, he was the author of the firſt 
great perſecution: he fired Rome, and charged 
it upon the Chriſtians. His motto was, Quævis 
terra artem alit : deſpairing of ſafety, he flew 
himſelf after he had reigned thirteen years, A. D. 
68. Suet. Foſeph. | | 

7. Sergius Sulpitius Galba, elected by the 
French and Spaniſh legions: his motto was, 


Legendus eſt miles, non emendus: he was ſlain by 
- the ſoldiers, aged ſeventy- three, after having 


reigned ſeven months, A. D. 69. Sueton. 

8. M. Salvius Otho, made Empęror by the 
Pretorian ſoldiers: his motto was, Unus pro mul- 
tis; he ſtabbed himſelf in the thirty- eighth year 


of his age, having reigned but ninety- five days, 
A. D. 69. Sueton. 


9. Aul. Vitellius was elected by the German 
legions : his motto was, Bonus eſt odor hoſtis, 
melior civis occiſi: he was ſlain by the ſoldiers in 
the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, having reigned 
eight months, or thereabouts, A. D. 69. Sueton. 

10. Flavius Veſpaſianus, choſen by the Syrian 
and Judæan armies; he brought Achaia, Lycia, 


Rhodes, Samos, Thrace, and Syria Comagene, 
under the form of Roman provinces : his motto 
was, Bonus odor lucri ex re qualtbet : he died of 


a flux, aged fixty-nine, having reigned nine 


years, A. D. 79. Sueton. 


11. Titus Veſpaſianus, the conqueror of the 
Jews: his motto was, Princeps bonus orbis amor: 
he is ſuppoſed to be poiſoned by his brother Do- 
mitian in the forty-firſt year of his age, after 
having reigned but two years and two months, 
A. D. 81. Sueton. A NEOUS 

12. Flavius Domitianus raiſed a ſecond perſe- 
cution againſt the Chriſtians: his motto was, 
Fallax bonum regnum : he was ſtabbed by Stepha- 
nus, in the forty-fifth year of his age, having 
reigned fifteen years, A. D. 96. Suetoan. 

13. Nerva Cocceius, a noble Senator: his 
motto was, Mens bona regnum pofſidet : he died of 
a weakneſs in the ſtomach in the ſixty- ſixth year 
of his age (the ſeventy-third according to Dr. 
Blair), having reigned one year and four months, 
A. D. 28. Smpſ. Ch. Hift. cent. 1. p. 17. 

14. Ulpius Trajanus, a Spaniard, made Dacia 
a province of the Empire; ſubdued. Armenia, 
Meſopotamia, and Aſſyria, and cauſed the third 
perſecution: his motto was, Qualis Rex, talis 
Grex: he died ſuddenly, aged ſixty- four, having 
reigned nineteen years, ſix months, A. D. 117. 


n * 8 


ſed populo he died aged ſeventy-two, having 


ſervare unum, quam occidere mille: he died of 2 
fever, aged ſeventy- five, after reigning twenty. 


teen years; and died, A. D. 180. aged fifty- nine. 


15. Alius Adrianus: his motto was, Non mil; 


reigned twenty-two years, A D. 138. 
16. Antoninus Pius: his friendſhip was ſought 
by the very Indians: his motto was, Melius 


three years, A. D. 161. 
17. Antonius Philoſophus aſſociated with him 
his brother L. Verus, by whom he ſubdued the 
Parthians : he raiſed the fourth perſecution: his 
motto was, Regni clementia cuſtos: he reigned nine. 
18. I. Anton, Commodus: his motto was, 
Pedetentim & paulatim: he was ſtrangled in the 
thirty-firſt year of his age, after he had reigned 
thirteen years, A. D. 192. Symp. Ch. Hiſt. cent. 2. 
P. 23. | | 
19. P. Ælius Pertinax, made Emperor againſt 
his will: his motto was, Militemus :' he was (lain 
by the prætorian guards in the ſeventieth year 
of his age, having reigned fix months, A. D. 
193. Symp/. Ch. Hiſt. cent. p. 24. | 

20. Didius Julianus bought the empire of the 
ſoldiers: his motto was, In pretio pretium e he 
was flain by the ſoldiers, having reigned. bur 
ſixty- ſix days, A. D. 192. 

21. Septimius Severus; he raiſed the fifth per- 
ſecution: his motto was, Laboremus : he died at 
Vork in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age, having 
reigned ſeventeen years eight months, A. D. 211, 

22. Baſſianus Caracalla, his motto was, Or: 
in ferro ſalus : he was ſlain by Macrinus, aged 
forty-three, having reigned fix years {ix months, 
A. D. 218. | 

23. Opilius Macrinus, made Emperor by the 
ſoldiers : his motto. was, Ferendum ac ſperandum : 
he was ſlain the city of Chalcedon, aged fifty- 
four, having reigned three months, A. D. 218. 

24. Antoninus Heliogabalus, a prodigious 
glutton: his motto was, Saus fibi quiſque heres 
optimus: he was murdered by the Prætorian ſol- 
diers, aged nineteen, having reigned near four 
years, A, D. 2217. 

25. Aurel, Severus Alexander, his motto was, 
Quod tibi hoe: Alteri: he was flain by the fol- 
diers, aged twenty-nine, having reigned thirteen 
years and nine days, A. D. 235. | 
26. Maximinus, a Thracian of obſcure birth; 
he raiſed the ſixth perſecution : his motto Was, 
Quo major boc labvrigſſor: he was ſlain in his L 
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the ſoldiers at the ſiege of Aquileia, having 
8 three years, A. D. 238. 

„M. Antonius Gordianus, elected by the 
A his motto was, Pro patria mori pulchrum : 
he and his ſon cut off Pupienus and Balbinus, and 
Gordianus, nephew to the former, ſucceeded : the 
wo former made away by the ſoldiery ; young 
Gordianus held the empire alone : his motto was, 
Princeps miſer quam latet veritas: he was account- 
ed to have reigned 26 years, and was then lain 
by Philip, A. P. 24 

28. Julius Philippus, ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
a Chriſtian : his motto was, Malitia Regno idonea : 
he reigned. five years, and was ſlain by the ſol- 
diery, A. D. 249. 

29. Decius, author of the ſeventh perſecution: 
his motto was, Apex Magiſtratus autoritas: he was 
lain by the Goths, after he had reigned two years, 
A. D. 25 

30. 3 Gallus, with his ſon Volu— 
ſianus: his motto was, Nemo amicus idem & adu- 
lator: they were both ſlain in battle, having 
reigned three years, A. D. 254. 

31. Emilianus's motto was, Non Gens, ſed 
Mens : he was ſlain by the ſoldiery, when he had 
reigned three months, A. D. 254. 

32. Valerianus, author of the eighth perſecu- 
tion: his motto was, Non acerba ſed blanda: at 
leventy years. of age he was taken by Sapores 
the Perſian, and flayed alive, A. D. 260. 

33. Galienus, ſon of the former; in his time 
ſtood up the thirty tyrants that were confounded 
by one another: his motto was, Prope ad ſum- 
num, prope. ad exitum: he was ſlain after he had 
reigned fix years with his father, and eight years 
alone, A. D. 268. + 

34. Claudius's motto was, Rex viva lex: having 
reigned two years he fell ſick, and dying, left the 
empire to his brother Quintilius, A. D. 269. 

35. Quintilius, finding himſelf too weak to re- 
tain the empire, voluntarily bled to death, after 
he had reigned ſeventeen days, A. D. 269. 
To whom ſucceeded 

36. Valerius Aurelianus, author of the ninth 
perſecution : his motto was, Quo major eo placa- 
bilior : he reigned ſix years, and was ſlain near 
Byzantium, A. D. 275. 

37. Annius Tacitus, elected by the Senate; 
his motto was, Sibi bonus, aliis malus: he died 
of a fever in Tarſus, having reigned but fix 
months, and left all to his brother 
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38. Florianus, who died voluntarily bleeding, 
having reigned but two months; to whom ſuc- 
ceeded 

39. Aurelius Probus: he ſubdued the Ger- 
mans and Perſians: his motto was, Pro ſtipe la- 
ber he was murdered by the ſoldiers, A. D. 
282, having reigned ſix years and three months. 

40. Carus, with his two ſons, Carinus and Nu- 
merianus : their mottos were, Bonus dux, bonus 
comes : that of Carinus was, Cedendum multitudini- 
and Numerianus had Efto quod audis. The father 
was lain by lightning, Carinus in battle, and 
Numerianus by his father-in-law Arrius Aper ; 
all three reigned about three years. 

41. Aulus Valer. Diocletianus, he began to 
reign, A. D. 284. He raiſed the tenth perſecu- 
tion: his motto was, Nil difficilias quam ben? im- 
perare : he reſigned the empire, and lived private- 
ly: he reigned twenty years with Maximinianus 
and five Cæſars, one of which was 

42. Conſtantius Chlorus; a virtuous and va- 
liant prince, and a great favqurer of the Chriſ- 
tians. Many of his ſervants about him were 
profeſſed Chriſtians; thoſe he told, that unleſs 
they would ſacrifice to idols, they muſt reſolve to 
quit his ſervice: a day of trial was appointed, 
and then ſuch as ſacrificed he turned away, ſay- 
ing, „That ſuch as were unfaithful. to God, 
could never be otherwiſe to him: but the others | 
who could not be diawn to ſacrifice, theſe he 
kept with him, and both commended and 
honoured : his motto was, Virtus dum patitur 


vincit: he died at York, A. D. 306. 


43. Flavius Conſtantinus, ſon of Chlorus, ſir- 
named Magnus, or the Great, the firſt Emperor 
who countenanced the Goſpel, and embraced it 
publickly, which he is ſaid to have done on this 
occaſion. At the time that he was ſaluted Empe- 
ror in Britain, Maxentius was choſen at Rome by 
the Pretorian ſoldiers, and Licinius named ſuc- 
ceſſor by Maximus, the aſſociate of his father Chlo- 
rus. Being penſive and ſolicitous upon theſe. dif- 
trations, he caſt his eyes upwards towards Heaven, 
where he ſaw in the air a light pillar in the form of 
a croſs, whereupon he read theſe words, In hoc 


vince, In this overcome.” The next night our 


Saviour appeared to him in a viſion, commanded: 


him to bear that figure in his ſtandard, and he 


ſhould overcome all his enemies: this he perform- 
ed, and was accordingly victorious. From this time 
he not only favoured the Chriſtians, but became 

a zea- 


—— 
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a zealous profeſſor of the faith and goſpel: his 
motto was, Immedicabile vulnus enſe reſcindendum : 
he died on Whitſunday, A. D. 337, aged ſixty- 
five, having reigned thirty-one years. 

44. Conſtans, the youngeſt ſon of Conſtantinus 
the Great, after killing his brother Conſtantine, 
who wanted to deprive him of his dominions, in 
the third year of his reign, remained ſole Em- 
peror of the Weſt: his motto was, Creſcente ſu- 


Perbia defreſcit fortuna: he took the part of 


Athanaſibs againſt Conſtance his bre Em- 
Iperor of the! Eaſt, Who encouraged Arius, and 


was killed by the treachery of Magnentius, an 


officer in whom he confided, A. D. 350. | 
brother Valens ruling in Conſtantinople and the 
Eaſtern parts, was a good and virtuous Prince, 
reſtored to the church her liberties and poſſeſſions : 
his motto was, Princeps ſervator juſtus: he died 
ſuddenly, A. D. 375, aged ſixty-five. 

46. Valentinian the Second, youngeſt ſon of 
the former Valentinian ; he was ſtrangled by Ar- 
bogaſtus, A. D. 392, aged twenty years. | 

47. Honorius, the ſecond ſon of Theodoſius 
the Emperor; in his time Alarick, with the Goths, 
invaded Italy, ſacked Rome, and made themſelves 
maſters of the country: his motto was, Male par- 
tum male difperit : he began to reign A. D. 395 
and died A. D. 423, aged thirty-nine, 

48. Valentinian the Third; during his time 
Atila and the Hunns brought deſtruction into 


Italy; and the Vandals ſeized upon Africk, as 


they did on Italy and Rome alſo, after his deceaſe. 
He was murdered. by Maximinus, a Roman, 
*whoſe wife he had trained to the Court, and 
'raviſhed, A. D. 455, aged thirty: his motto was, 
Omnia mea mecum porto. | 

49. Maximinus having ſlain Valentinian the 
Third, ſucceeded in the empire: but on the 
coming of the Vandals, 'whom Eudoxia, the 


former Empreſs, had drawn into Italy, he was 


"ſtoned to death by his own ſoldiers, two months 
after he had uſurped the empire. 
o. Avitus, choſen Emperor in a military tu- 
mult, abdicated the throne ten months after- 
wards, and died Biſhop of Plaiſana, in Lombardy. 
51. Majoranus'was a valiant Prince, and great 
-encoureger of learning: he was depoſed and mur- 
-dered A. D. 461, having reigned four years, 
5 2. Severus reigned four years, and died A. D. 
465. After him there was an interregnum of two 
years. | 


53. Anthemius, at the end of five years, was;j, 
by Recimer, a Suevian born, the chief commander 
of the army: this man had an aim at the empire 
himſelf, but he died as ſoon as he had vanquiſhed 
and ſlain Anthemius, A. D. 471. 

54. Olybrius was an Emperor of four month 
only. | 

55, Glycerius, another of as little note, an 
almoſt as ſhort a reign. | 
56. Julius Nepos was depoſed, A. D. 4, 
after reigning a few months, by Oreſtes, a nobk 
Roman, who gave the empire to his fon, called 2 
firſt Momillus: but, after his aſſuming the impe. 


rial title, he was called, as in contempt, 
435. Valentiman, Emperor of the Weſt, his 


57. Auguſtulus, the laſt of the Emperors why 
reſided in Italy, vanquiſhed by Odoacer, King of WF 
the Heruli and Turingians, A. D. 47;, aſter 
reigning nine months. Thus an Auguſtus raiſe Wi | 
| 


this empire, and an Auguſtulus ruined it. After 


this the Goths and Lombards, and other nation, 
obtained the dominion of the Weſt: yet, notwitb. 
ſtanding their prevailing power for about three 
hundred years, they all of them abſtained from 
the name, dignity, and ſtyle of Emperors, till a 
length, A. D. 800, | 

8. Carolus Magnus was anointed and crowned 
Emperor by Leo the Third in Rome: a prudent 
and godly Prince, favoured the Chriſtians ; died 
in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, at Aix- l 
Chapelle, and was buried at Aken, A. D. 814. 

59. Ludovicus Pius, commonly called Lovis 
Debonnaire, from his gentle and meek behaviour, 
he gave away that right, * That no man ſhould be 
elected Pope without the conſent and allowance d 
the Emperor;” and thereby opened a door to al 
miſchief, which after followed : he had a trouble- 
ſome reign of twenty-fix years, and died net 
Mayence, A. D. 340: his motto was, Om 
rerum viciſſitudo. In his reign England became! 
kingdom under Egbert. ; 

60. Ludovicus the Second, firnamed the An: 
cient,- reigned twenty-one years, and dying, A. . 
87 5, without children, his brother 

61. Carolus Calvus, or Charles the Bald, King 
of France, by gifts, obtained at the hands of tht 
Biſhop of Rome to be anointed Emperor; it 
enjoyed the title but two years, and was poiſons 
by Zedechias, a Jew, his phyſician, A. D. 877: 
62. Carolus Craffus, ſon of Lewis the Ancienh 
reigned eight years: during four of which he po 
ſeſſed all the dominions of Carolus * 1 
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Charlemagne, in his time the Normans made de- 
ſolations in France; Craſſus, for his negligence 
and evil government, was depoſed by his nephew 
Arnulphus, and died overpowered by poverty and 


tricat omnia. 


crowned Emperor by Pope Formoſus, A. D. 896. 
Eight years after his election beſieging the wife of 
Guido, Duke of Spoleto, fhe hired ſome of his 
ſervants, who gave him a cup of poiſon, which 
brought him into a lethargy, and three days ſleep- 
ing continually ; after this he aroſe ſick, left the 
fiege, and died A. D. 899: his motto was, Facilis 
deſcenſus averna, 

64. Lewis the Third, his ſon, ſucceeded : in his 
time the Hungarians invaded Italy, France, and 
Germany; as the Saracens did Calabria and Apu- 
liaz he reigned twelve years: his motto was, Mul- 
torum manus, paucorum confilium : he died A. D. 9 12. 

65. Conrade, the ſon of Conrade, the brother 
of Lewis the Third; he was the laſt of the off- 
ſpring of Charles the Great, who had enjoyed the 
empire of the Weſt one hundred and twelve years, 
after whom the empire was transferred to the 
Saxons, A. D. 920: his motto was, Fortuna cum 
blanditur fallit. | 

66. Henricus Auceps, or Henry the Bird- 
catcher, Duke of Saxony, for wiſdom and magna- 
nimity was worthy of his high place ; he van- 
quiſhed the Hungarians, made the Sclavonians 
and Bohemians tributaries to him ; and purged 
his dominions from ſimony, an univerſal fault al- 


died A. D. 936: his motto was, Piger ad pænas, 
ad præmia velox. 


moleſted with many foreign and domeſtick wars: 
his ſon Lyndolphus rebelled againſt him, but was 
by him overcome: Otho proſpering in all his en- 
terprizes, had the ſirname of Great; after reign- 
ing thirty- ſeven years, and declaring his ſon to be 
Emperor, he died A. D. 973, and was buried at 
Magdeburg in a church himſelf had built: his 
motto was, Aut mors, aut vita decora. 

68. Otho the Second, ſon of the former, ſuc- 
ceeded: a virtuous Prince he prevailed againſt 
Henry, Duke of Bavaria, who contended with him 
for the empire: he died at Rome, A. D. 983, after 
eigning-ten years; was buried in the church of 
t. Peter: his motto was, Pacem cum hominibus, 
un vitus bellum. 

No. 20, 


grief, A. D. 888: his motto was, Os garrulum in- 


63. Arnulphus, nephew of the former, was 


moſt in thoſe days: he reigned ſixtten years, and 


67. Otho the Firſt, his ſon, ſucceeded; he was 


69. Otho the Third was but eleven years of 
age when his father died: he was wiſe above his 
years, and therefore called Mirabile Mundi, or the 
Wonder of the World: by his advice Gregory the 
Fifth inſtituted the ſeven electors of the empire. 
He was unhappy in his wife Mary of Arragon, a 
barren harlot. A pair of poiſoned gloves, ſent 
him by the widow of Creſcentius, procured his 
death, A. D. 1001, after reigning nineteen years: 
he was buried at Aken : and his motto was, Unita 
virtus valet. | 

70. Henry the Second, Duke of Bavaria, was 
declared Emperor by the Princes electors: he was 
a wiſe, valiant, and good Emperor : he ſubdued 
all his rebels, and expelled the Saracens out of 
Italy. In his time Swaine, King of Denmark, in- 
vaded England, and ſubdued it to his obedience : 
he reigned twenty-two years, and died A.D. 1023, 
aged fifty-ſeven: Ratina and ſome others fix his 
reign to eighteen years: his motto was, Ne quid 
nimis. 

71. Conrade the Second (ſurnamed the Salique), 
Duke ot Franconia, was elected three years after 
the death of Henry; in the interregnum, many 
cities of Italy, deſirous of liberty, deſerted their 
ſubjection to the Emperor; but Conrade was a 
wiſe and valiant warrior, and ſoon reduced them to 
their wonted obedience: his ſymbol was, Omnium 
mores tuos imprimis obſerva: he died at Utrecht, 
A. D. 1039, and was buried at Spires. 

72. Henry the Third, ſurnamed Niger, ſuc- 
ceeded his father Conrade at twelve years of age: 
he removed Benedict X. Silveſter III. and Gre- 
gory IV. in 1046, and appointed for the true 
Pope Clemens the Second: he overcame all his 
enemies who thought to take advantage of his 
youth; and he married the daughter of Canutus 
the Dane, then King of England: he reigned 
ſeventeen years, and died in the thirtieth year of 
his age, A. D. 1056: his motto was, Qui litem 
aufert, execrationem in benedictionem mulat. 

73. Henry the Fourth, ſon of the former, ſuc+ 


ceeded his father when five years old: in his days 


the Popes began to uſurp authority over the Em- 
perors, inſomuch that Leo the Ninth, having re- 
ceived the Popedom at the Emperor's hands, re- 
pented himſelf of it, put off his papal veſtments, 
went to Rome a private perſon, and was there 
new choſen by the Clergy. This was done by 


the perſuaſion of a Monk called Hildebrand, who 


being afterwards made Pope by the name of Gre- 


gory the Seventh, excommunicated this ger | 
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the firſt Prince that was ever excommunicated by 
a Pope of Rome. He was valiant, wiſe, and elo- 
quent: his two ſons, Conrad and Henry, rebelled 
againſt him; and he died, partly of ſickneſs, and 


partly of ſorrow, at Liege, A. D. 1106, aged 


fifty-five, after a troubleſome reign of forty-nine 
years, in which he fought in perſon no lefs than 
ſixty- two battles with various ſucceſs. His motto 
was, Multi multa ſciunt, ſe autem nemo. 

74. Henry the Fifth ſucceeded his father, and 
went to Rome to be crowned Emperor by Pope 
Paſchal the Second. The Pope would not con- 
fent to his coronation, except he firſt gave over all 
right of election of the Pope, and all right of in- 
veſtment of B:ſhops by ſtaff and ring. The Em- 
peror, mortified with the proud carriage of the 
Pope, laid hands upon him. and his Cardinals, 
and compelled them to perfect his coronation, and 
to confirm his privileges of electing Popes and in- 
veſtiture of Biſhops. But the Emperor being re- 
turned into Germany, the Pope revoked all he 
had done, and excommunicated the Emperor : 
who hearing what was done, marched to Rome 
with a great army. The Pope fled into Apulia: 
the Emperor departed into Germany again ; when, 
wearied with his ſeditious Biſhops, and over-af- 
fectionate to the Pope, he bought fome peace, by 
yielding up his rights : and was the laſt Emperor 
He died at Utrecht, 
A. D. 1125, aged forty-four, without iſſue. His 
motto was, Mortem optare malum, timere pejus. 

75. Lotharius, Duke of Bavaria, ſeized on the 
empire without any election, was reconciled to the 
German Princes by the means of St. Bernard. 
Contentions being betwixt Innocentius and Ana- 
cletus for the Popedom, the Emperor with an army 
eſtabliſhed Innocentius: he reigned thirteen years, 
and died A. D. 1137. His motto was, Audi & 
alteram partem. | | 

76. Conrade the Third, Duke of Sueve, and 
ſon. to Agnes, ſiſter of the Emperor Henry the 
Fifth, was elected Emperor. 


he eaſily ſubdued. After which he led an army 
againſt the Turks and Saracens; but was betrayed 
by the deceitful promiſes of Emanuel the Greek 
Emperor, who ſent him to the ſiege of Iconium 
meal mingled with lime, whereby the army was 
poiſoned, and vaſt numbers of them died; fo that 
Conrade left the ſiege of Iconium, and went back 
to Thracia. He reigned fourteen years, and died 


A. D. 1152: his motto was, Pauca cum aliis, tecum 
multa. | 


The Dukes of 
Saxony and Bavaria rebelled againſt him, whom 
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77. Frederick the Firſt, firnamed Barbaroq;, 
Duke of Sueve, was crowned at Rome by Adrian 
the Fourth; and not long after excommunicated 
by Pope Alexander the Third, to whom he wa 
forced at laſt to ſubmit himſelf: the Pope info. 
lently treading on his neck, and abuſing the worg 
of ſcripture, Super Aſpidem & Baſilicum ambulahiz, 
& coneulcabis leonem & draconem. The Emperg 
anſwered, Non tibi ſed Petro. The proud Pope 
replied, Et mihi & Petro. The Emperor, not 
willing to give any further occaſion of offence, 
held his peace, and ſo was abſolved, and his for, 
then priſoner at Venice (for love of whom he had 
done all this), ſet at liberty. He went after to the 
Holy Land, where he diſcomfited the Turks in 
three great battles: there he died, being drowned 
in a river into which he went to bathe himſelf, 
A. D. 1290. He reigned thirty-nine years; wa 
buried at Tyrus: his motto was, Qui neſcit diſi- 
mulare, neſcit regnare. | 

78. Henry the Sixth, his ſon, was declared Em. 
peror, crowned by Pope Celeſtine the Second, who 
took Conſtantia, the daughter of Rogerius, out 
of a monaſtery, and gave her to him in marriage, 
with both Sicilies in way of dowry. Whereupon 
Henry took Tancredus, the young King of Sicily, 
put out his eyes, thruſt him into a monaltery, and 
uſed great cruelty againſt the Biſhops and other 
inhabitants of Sicily: the Pope excommunicated 
him for this: but he went to Rome, acknowledged 
his fault, and obtained his pardon, together 
with a confirmation of the kingdom of vicily, 
After this the Pope ſolicited him to the holy war: 
in his journey towards Afia he died at Meſſing, 
A. D. 1198. His motto was, Qui neſcit tacers 
neſcit loqui. | 

79. Philip, Duke of Sueve, brother of Henry 
the Sixth, took on him the Imperial title, contrary 
to the mind of Innocentius the then Pope. For 
this the Pope excommunicated: him, and cauſed 
the Biſhop of Colen, and other Electors, to make 
Otho, Duke of Saxony, Emperor, between whom 
and Philip were fought divers battles : but Philip 
ſo defended himſelf, that he held the Crown- Im- 
perial all his lifetime in deſpite of both, In the 
end, peace was made betwixt the Emperor and 
the Pope: not long after which, the Emperor vi 
cruelly murdered in his own chamber by Othy, 
Count Palatine, A. D. 1208. He reigned tel 
years: his motto was, Satius ef currere quan mit 
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30. Otho the Fourth, Duke of Saxony and Ba- 


wasappointed his ſucceſſor), was crowned Empe- 
ror by Pope Innocent the Third: he neglecting the 
uſual liberality at his coronation, the Romans 
abuſed his ſervants ; whereupon he departed Rome 
in great diſcontent, fell upon certain towns be- 


nicated and depoſed, A. D. 1210: from which 
time his affairs grew worſe and worſe, and he died 
r and univerſally neglected, A. D. 1218, nine 
years after his ſucceſſion to the empire. His 
motto was, Anſer ſtrepit inter olores. 

81. Frederick the Second, King of Sicily and 
Naples, ſon to Henry the Sixth, was conſecrated 
and called Auguſtus by Pope Honorius the Third, 
where he admitted what conditions the Pope 
would, and renounced his pretenſions to Spolleta 
and Tuſcany in favour of the Holy See: who, not- 
withſtanding, ſupported his rebels againſt him. 
The Emperor expoſtulated upon the unſeaſonable- 
neſs of the deed with him; the Pope excommuni- 
cated the Emperor: but they were reconciled af- 
terwards, and he led an army into Aſia, where he 
recovered the poſſeſſion ct the realm of Jeruſalem. 
At his return being ill- uſed by the Prieſts he turn- 
ed his arms againſt Rome, and was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that Gregory IX. died of vexation. At length he 
was again excommunicated, and degraded from 
the empire by Innocent IV. from which time his 
affairs declined, and he died forſaken by his ſub— 
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was courageous, learned, and liberal, but impious 
and debauched ; his quarrcls with the Popes gave 
riſe to the famous factions of the Guelphs and 
Gibbelins. ; 

82, Conradus the Fourth, ſon of Frederick, 
was the laſt Emperor of the houſe of Schawben : 
he ſubdued his rebels in Apulia, and the kingdom 
of Naples, but he was ſoon cut off by his brother 
Manfred, who cauſed him to be poiſoned, A. D. 
1254, after he had reigned four years. His ſon, 
Conrad the Younger, going to recover the 
kingdom of Sicily, which Pope Urban IV. had 
given to Charles of Anjou, was overcome in a 
great battle at Celano; and being taken by 
Charles was beheaded at Naples, A. D. 1269, be- 
Ing eighteen years old. Thus ended the houſe of 
Swabia. After Conrad IV. was an interregnum till 
the year 1273, when the preſent Auſtrian family was 
railed to the empire in the perſon of Rodolphus. 
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yaria (who married the daughter of Philip, and 


longing to the Pope, for which he was excommu- 


jects and cotemporary princes, A. D. 1250. He 
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83. Rodolphus the Firſt, who, by the joint con- 
ſent of the Princes Electors aſſembled at Frank- 
fort, was choſen Emperor A. D. 1273 : he had 


a deadly war with Ottocarus, King of Bohemia, 


whom he overthrew and flew in battle: he reigned 
eighteen years, and died A. D. 1291, aged ſe- 
venty-three, and was buried at Spires. His motto 
was, Melius bene tmperare quam imperium ampliare. 

84. Adolphus, Count of Naſſau, was choſen 
Emperor; he was unfortunate in all things he 
went about: and therewith ſo needy and poor, 
that when he had received money of King Edward 


the Firſt of England to aid him againſt the French, 


he ſpent the money upon his houſehold, and had 
not where with to fulfil his promiſe when time re- 
quite He was overthrown by Albert, Duke of 

uſtria, in the fields of Spire, and there ſlain, 
A. D. 1191, having reigned ſeven years. His 
motto was, Animus eſt qui divites facit. 

8 5. Albert, ſon of Rodolphus the Emperor, 
himſelf being Duke of Auſtria, in his time hap- 
pened ſeven things remarkable: As 1. The re- 
moval of the Papal feat from Rome to Avignon. 
2. The ſubverſion of the Knights Templars. 
3- The ſettling of the Knights of St. John in 
Rhodes. 4. The Scaligers in Verona. 5. Eſte: 
in Ferrara. 6. The firſt jubilee at Rome in the 
Weſt. And, 7. The beginning of the Ottomans 
in the Eaſt. He reigned ten years, and was ſlain 
by his. brother's ſon, A. D. 1303. His motto 
was, Quod optimum illud & jucundiſſimum. After 
him followed an interregnum of one year. 

86. Henry the Seventh, Earl of Luxemburg, 
a pious, prudent, and valiant Prince, having com- 
poſed matters in Germany, he haſtened to do the 
like in Italy, where he omitted no opportunity 
to give all content. Yet he was tumultuouſly 
driven out of Rome by the faction of the Urſin; 
and through hatred of the Florentines poiſoned in 
the Euchariſt, by one Bernard, an hired Monk, 
who adminiſtered this pious villany, A. D. 1313. 
That paſſeth for his motto which he uttered upon 


the firit feeling of the operation of the poiſon, 


Calix vite, Calix mortis. | 

37. Lewis the Fourth, Duke of Bavaria, was 
crowned at Aix in the uſual manner: he was op- 
poſed by Frederick Duke of Auſtria, who was 
choſen by another faction : cruel wars were be- 
tween the competitors, wherein atlaſt Lewis over- 
came, and took the other priſoner : then came to 
this agreement, both to keep the title of Empe- 
SOM 1 ror, 
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ror, but Lewis to have the right and power: after 
which he quarrelled with the Popes, and was fre- 
quently excommunicated; and the Electors were 
at length commanded to chooſe a new Emperor, 
which they obeyed, and Lewis died the year fol- 
| lowing with a fall from his horſe, A. D. 1347, 
after a troubleſome reign of thirty-three years. 
His motto was, Sola bona que boneſta. | 
$8. Charles the Fourth, ſon of John King of 
Bohemia, and grandſon to Henry the Seventh; 
againſt him were ſet up Edward the Third of 
England, Frederick of Miſni, and Gunter of 
Swartzburg ; whereof the firſt waved the dignity 
with the trouble ; the ſecond was bribed off with 
money; the third made away by poiſon; and 
Charles was crowned with the iron crown at Milan. 
As he was learned himſelf, ſo was he a favourer of 
learning: he founded the Univerſity of Prague; 
was the author of the Golden Bull, called Lex Caro- 
lina, which requires Emperors to be good linguiſts, 
that they may confer themſelves with Ambaſſa- 
dors, and preſcribes the ſolemnity of their election. 
He reigned thirty-two years; and procured, at 
the hands of the Princes Electors, that his ſon 
Wenceſlaus ſhould be proclaimed King of the 
Romans in his own lifetime, and died A. D. 1378. 
His motto was, Optimum eft aliend frui inſanid. 

89. Wenceſlaus granted divers privileges to the 
Norimbergers for a load of wine; executed Bar- 
thold Swartz for inventing gunpowder: a man 
very unlike his father; for he was ſluggiſh and 
careleſs, more inclined to riot, exceſſive drinking, 
and voluptuous pleaſures, than to any princely 
virtue. In his time Bajazet the Great Turk was 
encloſed in an iron cage by Tamerlane. This 
Emperor, for his beaſtlineſs, was deprived of the 
Imperial Dignity by the Princes Electors, A. D. 
1399. He reigned twenty-two years. His motto 
was, Moroſophi moriones peſſimi. | 

90. Rupertus, Duke of Bavaria, and Count 
Palatine, was elected 1n his place, and from him 
came the four Palatine families, Heidelberg, 
Nieuberg, Simmeren, and Swibrooke. He paſſed 
into Italy for the recovery of the Dukedom of 
Milan, ſold by Wenceſlaus, but was beaten by 
John Galeazzes, and ſo returned. In his time two 
Popes were depoſed by the Council of Piſa; his 
merciful motto was, Miſeria res digna miſericordid : 
he reigned ten years, and died A. D. 1410. 

91. Jodocus Barbatus, Marquis of Moravia, 
and uncle to Wenceſlaus, of whom I find fo little, 
that by divers he is not ſo much as mentioned in 
che ſeries and ſucceſſion of the Emperors. He 
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Council of Baſil, for the peace of Chriſtendom: 


of the Turks. 


Empire. The Emperor Frederick reigned fifty- 


his predeceſſors.” He had much ſtrife with the 
Venetians, whom at laſt he brought to ſubmit: by 
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— 25 about five months, and was ſucceeded 
"a. Sigiſmund, brother of Wenceſlaus, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and Earl of Luxen. 
bourg, who was crowned at Rome on Whirſun. 
day, 1432. He travailed exceedingly for «tz. 
bliſhing the peace of Chriſtendom, diſtracted at 
that time with three Popes at once; was a great 
promoter of the Council of Conſtance : he is re. 
ported nine times to have aſſailed the Turks, but 
never with ſucceſs; for though he was a prudent, 
witty, learned, noble Prince, yet was he ever 
unfortunate in his wars at home and abroad: he 
reigned twenty-eight years, and died A. D. 143), 
aged ſeventy-eight: his motto was, Cedun; my. 
nera fatis. 

93. Albertus the Second, Duke of Auſtria, ſon. 
in-law of Sigiſmund, whom he ſucceeded in all 
his eſtates and titles, excepting only Luxem. 
burgh: for his liberality, juſtice, and ability in 
wars, he was greatly renowned: he ſubdued the 
Bohemians, carried a heavy hand over the Jews 
and Huſſites, ſubdued Sileſia and the people 
of Moravia: he reigned two years, and died of a 
ſurfeit he got by eating of melons, A. D. 1439. 
His motto was, Amicus optima vite poſſeſſio. In his 
time the Hungarians, and other Chriſtians, receiv. 
ed from the Turks that terrible overthrow in the 
fields of Varna, 

94. Frederick the Third, Duke of Auſtria, the 
ſon of Erneſtus of Auſtria, and next heir of Al- 
bert the Second: he procured the calling of the 


travelling for that cauſe to Rome, he was there 
declared Emperor, being a perſon of agreeable 
accompliſhments to ſo high a calling. In his 
time printing was invented by John Guttenberg, 
at Mentz. The noble Scanderbeg defended with 
great valour his dominions againſt all the forces 
Conſtantinople was taken by 
Mahomet, and made the chief ſeat of the Turkiih 


three years, and died A. D. 1493. His motto 
was, Rerum irrecuperabilium falix oblivio. 

95. Maximilian, ſon of Frederick Duke of 
Auſtria, was ſo great a ſcholar, that he ſpoke La- 
tin, and other tongues, elegantly; and, in imita- 
tion of Julius Cæſar, wrote his own acts. Scali- 
ger's teſtimony of him was, that © he excelled all 


he added 
He 
was 


his marriage with Mary of Burgundy, he 
the eſtates thereof to the houſe of Auſtria. 
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was coarſely uſed in the Low Countries by a com- 

pany of rude mechanicks, detained in priſon, 
which he endured with patience, and (after nine 
months) freed himſelf with admirable prudence. 
He was joined Emperor with his father in his fa- 
ther's life- time, with whom he reigned ſeven years; 
and, after his deceaſe, he reigned alone twenty-ſix 
years more: he died A. D. 1519, aged ſixty. His 
motto was, Tene menſuram & reſpice finem. He 
was generally unfortunate and poor. 

96. Charles the Fifth: this man was the glory 
of the houſe of Auſtria, a puiſſant Prince : he 
liked three books eſpecially; Polybius's Hiſtory, 
Machiavel's Prince, and Caſtahon's Courtier. In 
filteen wars which he waged, for the moſt part he 
was ſucceſsful; the laſt of which was by Cortez 
and Pizarro, in the newly diſcovered parts of Ame- 
rica; where, in twenty-eight battl-s, he became 
maſter of fo many kingdoms. Near home he 
took Rome, by the Duke of Bourbon, and made 
the French King, Francis, a priſoner in the battle 
of Pavia; frighted Solyman the Turk from Vi- 
enna ; ſettled Muly Haſſen in his kingdom in 
Africa: he defeated Barbaroſſa, that formidable 
pirate, and took Tunis. By the Pope's continual 
inſtigations, he carried a hard hand againſt the 
Proteſtants, whoſe patience and perſeverance, amidſt 
innumerable croſſes, abated his edge at laſt. Wea- 
ried at length with the world's inceſſant troubles, 
he diveſted himſelf of all imperial authority, and 
retired to a monaſtery in Spain, A. D. 1556, and 
died in 1388. His motto was, Plus ultra, oppo- 
ite to that of Hercules, He reigned thirty-leven 
years. 

97. Ferdinand the Firſt, Archduke of Auſtria, 
the brother of Charles, King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, was elected King of the Romans by the 
procurement of Charles, Anno 1 531, upon whoſe 
reſignation he was choſen Emperor, Anno 1558. 
He was a complete and judicious Prince. Under 
him, in the treaty of Paſſau, was granted liberty 
of conſcience to the profeſſors of the Auguſtine 
Confeſſion, which much ſtartled the Fathers of the 
Treex Council; as alſo did the grant to the Boke- 
mians for receiving the Supper in both kinds. 
He ſubdued John Sepuſius, Waywode of Tranſyl- 
vania, and ſtrongly kept back the Turk from en- 
eroachments upon, his dominions : he died at Vi- 
enna, A. D. 1564, aged 64: his motto was, Flat 
Juflitta & Pereat mundus. 

98. Maximilian the Second, the ſon of Ferdi- 
pes; was elected King of the Romans in the life 
9. 20, | 


of his father, and ſucceeded in the Empire after 
his deceaſe: he was conſtant to the tenet, that 
men's conſciences are not to be forced in matters of 
religion. In his time began the wars in the Low 
Countries, chiefly occaſioned by the Spaniſh cru- 
elty, executed by the Duke of Alva; the civil 
wars in France, and the maſlacre of the Proteſtants 
began at Paris; the famous defeat was given to 
the Turks in the ſea-fight at Lepanto: he reigned 
twelve years, married his two daughters to two 
puiſſant Princes; Elizabeth to Charles the Ninth, 
King of France; and Anna, his eldeſt, ro Philip, 
King of Spain: he died at Ratiſbon, A. D. 157, 
aged 50: his motto was, Dominus providebit. 

99. Rodolphus the Second, the eldeſt fon of 
Maximilian, a Prince much addicted to che- 
miſtry: he granted liberty of religion to the Pro- 
teſtants, had great wars againſt the Turks, with 
whom, in the year 1600, he concluded a peace; 
but being undermined by his brother Matthias, he 
was forced to ſurrender to him the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and to content himſelf 
with Avſtria and the Empire only. In his time 
Henry the Fourih, King of France, was ſtabbed 
by Ravilliac, and the gun-powder treaſon was 
hatched in England. He died A. D. 1612, aged 
ſixty, after reigning thirty-lix years. His motto 
was, Omnia ex voluntate Dei 

100. Matthias, brother of Rodolphus, King of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Archduke of Auſtria, 
ſucceeded; in whole time were ſown the ſeeds of 
that terrible war, which had almoſt deſtroyed the 
Empire; the Proteſtants, ſtanding for their priyi- 
leges in Bohemia, were withſtood by ſome of the 
Emperor's Council; of whom they threw Slabata, 


and Fabritius Smeſantius, with a Secretary, out of 


a window at Prague. He dicd at Vienna, A. D. 
1619. His motto was, Concordia lumine major. 
Having no children, he declared 

101. Ferdinand the Second, of the houſe of 
Gratz, to be Emperor. This Prince was more 
zealouſly affected to the See of Rome than any of 
his predeceſſors, and a great enemy of the Pro- 


teſt ant religion; occaſioning thereby that long and 


bloody war in the Empire of Germany. The King 
and Queen of Bohemia, forſaken of their States, 
were forced to fly: he was proſcribed, and put out 
of his Electorſhip. Gultavus Adolphus, King of 


Sweden, like a tempeſt, fell upon Germany, and 


freed divers oppreſſed Princes; but at laſt was 
flain (although conqueror) in the battle at Lut- 


zen, uncertain whether by the enemy, or the trea- 
6 C ſon 
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fon of his own forces. Ferdinand having at length 
eſtabliſhed the grandeur of his houſe, died at Vi- 
enna A. D. 1637. His motto was, Legitime cer- 
taniibus. 

102, Ferdinand the Third, fon of the pre- 
ceding Emperor, had continual wars with the 
Swedes and French, the latter being generally ſuc- 
ceſsful, under the conduct of the Prince of Conde 
and Marſhal Turenne : but Ferdinand at length 
gaining two victories in Swabia and Franconia, con- 
cluded a peace at Munſter, A. D. 1648, and 
reigned quietly till 1657, when he died at Vienna, 
aged 49, and was ſucceeded by his fon 

103. Leopold the Firſt, who, although never 
in a field of battle himſelf, carricd on war by his 
Generals during all his ceign. He was victorious 
againſt the Turks, ſubdued and beheaded the rebel 
Lerds of Hungary, who revolted againſt him ; 
aſliſted the States-General againſt the French, in 
which he was unſucceſsful, till the death of 
M. Turenne, in 1675. In 1683 the Turks be- 
ſieged Vienna, with an army of two hundred and 


forty thouſand men, but were forced to raiſe the 


fiege by Prince Charles of Lorrain, aſſiſted by 
Sobieſki, King of Poland. In 1686 he concluded 
the league of Augſburgh; the object of which 
was, to ſubject France, and dethrone James the 


Second, King of England. This kindled war 
anew over all Europe: which, after various turns, 


was concluded by peace in 1697. By this treaty 


the waters of the Rhine were to be eſteemed as the 
boundaries between France and Germany. On the 
death of Charles II. King of Spain, war was 
again commenced for the ſucceſſion to that throne, 


This Leopold did not live to fee finiſhed, dying 


at Vienna in 1705, aged 65, and was ſuccceded - 


by his fon 
104, Joſeph. He derived from his father a 


fixed enmity againſt the French, and leagued with 


the Engliſh and Dutch to oppoſe the ambitious 
views of that monarchy. This occaſioned a ſuc- 
ee ſſion of hoſtile years, in which the great Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, gained a ſeries of victo- 
ries for the Allied Powers, that will render him 
immortal. Joſeph died of the ſmall-pox. A. D. 
1711, aged 33, and was ſucceeded by his brother 

105 Charles VI. He was born in 1605, and was 


Archduke in 1687. He had from his infancy a great 


zeal for the Romiſh religion, and a vaſt reſpe&t 
for Fccleſiaſticks; was well ſkilled in many lan- 
guages, and was a ſkilful] General. Charles II. King 
of Spain, dying in 1700, Louis XIV. cauſcd his 


grandſon Philip, Duke of Anjou, to be pro. 
claimed King of Spain, at Madrid and Verſailles, 
by the title of Philip V. The Archduke Charles, 
on the other hand, was proclaimed King of Spain 
at Vienna, in 1703, and ſupported in his preten- 
fions by his brother, the Emperor Joſeph and his 
allies, who at firſt were ſucceſsful, and Charles 
made his public entry into Madrid: but the French, 
commanded by the Duke de Vendoſme, turned 
the ſcale, and forced Charles to quit Madrid, and 
retire to Catalonia, where he loſt all, except Bar- 
celona and Taragony. On the death of his bro. 
ther, the Emperor, he quitted Spain, leaving the 
regency to his wife, and the command of his army 
to Count Staremberg; and was proclaimed Empe- 
ror in 1711. The war was ſtill carricd on in 
Spain, and another declared againſt the Turks, 
who were, by the victories of Prince Eugene, 
forced to ſue for peace. In 1718 a quadruple al. 
liance was ſettled between the Emperor, Great 
Britain, France, and Holland ; in which it was 
agreed that the Emperor ſhould poſſeſs all his 
eſtates as Archduke of Auſtria, and that he 
ſhould acknowledge Philip V. to be King of Spain, 
In 1733 a new war commenced: Auguſtus, King 
of Poland, being dead, the French wanted to 
place Staniſlaus on the throne, which the Emperor 
deſired might be filled by the Elector of Saxony, 
who took the name of Auguſtus III. After much 
blood ſpilt in this conteſt, peace was concluded in 


1735: Avguſtus III. remained King of Poland; 


and to Staniſlaus was allowed the Duchies of Lor- 
rain and Bar, on condition thar, after his death, 
they ſhould revert to France. To this war ſuc- 
ceeded another with the Turks, in 1737, which 
was fatal to the Empire; and Charles was forced, 
in 1739, to conclude a peace, in which he gave 
up to the Turks Belgrade, Servie, and all the 
Auſtrian poſſeſſions in Wallachia. After this diſad- 
vantageous peace he died, in 1740, aged 55, and 
was the laſt Emperor of the Houſe of Aultria, 
To him ſucceeded | 
106. Charles VII. He was the ſon of Maximi- 
lian-Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, and married 
the daughter of the Emperor Joſeph. On the 
death of Charles VI. he refuſed to acknowledge 
the Arch-Ducheſs Maria Tereſa, only daughter of 
that Emperor, as heireſs of the Houle of Aultria, 
and the pragmatic ſanction made in her favour: 
Having received troops from France, he took the 
title of Arch-Duke of Auſtria, made himſelf maſter 
of Bohemia, and took the title of its King- Re 
: I 


1742 he was elected Emperor, but his ſucceſs 
was not permanent. The Queen of Hungary 
proteſtes againſt his election, retook moſt of 
his acquiſitions, carried the war into Bavaria, laid 
the whole Electorate under contribution, and re- 
duced it to'great extremity. In this ſituation of 
affairs Charles died at Munich, A, D. 1745. He 
was ſucceeded by 

107. Francis, who reigned nineteen years, and 
died A. D 1764, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

108. Joſeph Benedictus Auguſtus. 


SE - AF. 
Of the Eaſtern, Greek, and Turkiſh Emperors. 


. Onſtantinus, ſurnamed the Great, aged 
thirty-one, in the year 306 took upon him 
| the care of the empire: he overcame Maxentius 
and Licinius, reſtored peace to the church, took 
Byzantium, and, having enlarged it, called it Con- 
ſtantinople and New Rome. He died in Nicome- 
dia, Anno 337, aged ſixty five. Gaulter. Tab. 
Chron. P. 279. 

2. Conſtantius his ſon ſucceeded him in the 
Faſt; he favoured the Arians: hearing that Juli- 
anus, his kinſman, conſpirtd againſt him, he made 
peace with Sapores, the Perſian King, and moved 
towards him: but in his march being ſeized 
with a fever, he died, Anno 361. Gaulter, Tub. 
Chron. p. 283. ü 

3. Julianus ſucceeded, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, 
ſon of Conſtantius, the brother of Conſtantine the 
Great, at firſt a Chriſtian, afterwards a profeſſed 
enemy of the Goſpel: fortunate in his wars againſt 
the Almanes, Franks, and other Tranſalpine na— 
tions, whilſt he was a Chriſtian. He was lain in 
the Perſian war, when become a perſecutor, aged 
thirty-eight: his motto was, Pennis ſuis per re grave. 
He reigned but one year and eight months: dy ing 
in 363 he threw his blood up into the air, ſaying, 
*0atiare Nazarene.” Aon. lom. 3. fol. 119. 

4. Jovian or Jovinian, choſen by the army, 
vas a religious Prince, made peace with the Per- 
ans, ſettled the affairs of the church, and was 
tied in his bed by the vapour of ſome coals that 
nere lighted in his chamber, A. D. 364: he being 
dead, Valentinian, one of mean birth, but great 
wilities in war, was elected Emperor. He reigned 
kven months, twenty-two days: his motto was, 
us vite Chriſtus. 
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5. Valens, the brother of Valentinian, made 
partner with him in the empire, ruled in Conſtan- 
tinople and the Eaſt, Valentinian took more 
delight in Rome and the weſtern parts; a great 
patron of the Arian faction, who firſt brought 
the Goths on this fide the river Danow, to the de- 
ſtruction of himſelf and the empire: he was 
wounded in a great battle with the Goths near 
Adrianople, and being carried into a country hut, 
the enemy (not knowing he was there) ſet fre to it, 
and he was burnt alive, A. D. 378. He reigned 
fourteen years: his motto was, Alieuus ab ird, 
alienus a juſtitid. 

6. Gratian. St. Ambroſe was much eſteemed 
by him: diſtreſſed by the Goths, he made Theo- 
doſius partner in the empire with him, and was 
treacherouſly murdered by Andragithius, by the 
command of the Tyrant Maximus, A. D. 383. 
His motto was, Non quam diu, fed quam bene. In 
his time was a great earthquake at Alexandria, 
{ſaith Cedrenus. | 

7. Theodoſius, a Spaniard, defeated Maximus, 
vanquiſhed the Goths, utterly ſuppreſſed the Pagan 


ſuperſtitions, humbled himſelf by penance and 


tears for the rah maſſacre of the citizens of Theſ- 
ſalonica, and ſtrengthened the church of God with 
good laws and ordinances : his ſaying was, Eripere 
telum non dare irato decet. He died at Milan, 
A. D. 395. | 
8. Arcadius, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded him in 
the Eaſt: Ruffinus, his tutor, ſought to betray 
him to the Goths, but was timely diſcovered to 
his ruin: after which Eudoxia his wife, and 
Gaina his General, ruled him at their pleaſure, and 
made him perſecute St. Chryſoitom. His ſymbol 
was, Summa cadunt ſubito. He reigned twelve 
years, and died A. D 408. i 
9 Theodoſius the Second made peace with the 
Goths, called the Council of Epheſus againſt Ne- 


ſtorivs, overthrew. Atila by his General ZEtius, 


was a lover of learning, and died A. D. 450, by a 
fall from his horſe. His motto was, Tempori pa- 
rendum : he diced aged about fifty years, having 
reigned the molt part of them. 

10. Martianus, an able experienced ſoldier, ſuc- 
ceeded his maſter, by the marriage of Pulcheria, 
his maſter's ſiſter, who eſpouſed him on account 
of his excellent virtues. He called the Council of 
Chalcedon againſt Dioſcorus: his motto was, pax 
bello potior : his zeal for religion, charity to the 
poor, and the innocence of his manners, acquired 


him immortal glory. He died A, D. 457- | 
| 11. Leo, 
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11. Leo, a Thracian, elected by the joint con- 
ſent of ſenate and ſoldiery, was a worthy man, and 
ſo inclinable to mercy, that his motto was, Regis 
clementia virtus. He was a great favourer of learn- 
ing and learned men. Hedied A. D. 474. 

12. Zeno, as miſhapen in body as untoward in 
manners, a tyrant and great drinker: in one of his 
drunken fits he was buried alive by his Empreſs 
Ariadne, A. D. 491. In his time Conſtantinople 
was almoſt wholly deſtroyed by fire, in which, 
amongſt other things, periſhed one hundred and 
twenty thouſand volumes of manuſcripts. His 
motto, Malo nodo malus cuneus. | 

13. Anaſtaſius, a mean officer of the Court, by 
favour of the Empreſs, was created Emperor : he 
was a great patron of Eucyches. In tis time the 
burning-glaſſes of Proclus ſaved the beſieged city, 
by firing the enemy's navy: he was fortunate in 
his wars with the Perſians and Arabians. His 
motto was, Mellitum vencuum blonda cratio. He 
was killed by a clap of thunder, A. D. 518, aged 
eighty-eight. 

14. Juſtinus was the ſon of a Thracian ſhep- 
herd, a patron of the orthodox clergy, though he 
himſelf had no learning. Much ado he had with 
Theodorick, the perfidious Arian Goth; the ruin 
of Antioch by an earthquake almoſt broke his 
heart. His motto was, Quod pudet hoc pigeat. 
He died A. D. 527. | 

15. Juſtinian recovered Africa from the Van- 
dals by Belifarivs, and Italy from the Goths by 
Narſes; and reduced the laws of Rome into form 
and method, by which he rendered his name im- 
mortal. His motto was, Sammum jus, ſumma in- 
juria. He died A. D. 566. | 

16. Juſtinus the Second inſtituted the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, and loſt a great part of Italy to the 
Lombards: a covetous Pelagian, and one that had 
nothing of worth in him. His motto was, Li- 
bertas res ineſtimabilis. He became mad in 574, 
and died A. D. 578. 

17. Tiberius, a Chriſtian, and a worthy man, 
liberal to the poor, happy in finding of hidden trea- 
ſures, and one who repreſſed the daring boldneſs 
of the proud Perſian. His motto was, S!ips pau- 
perum, theſaurus divitum. He died A. D. 582, 
and his reign, though ſhort, was full of glory. 

18, Mauritius drove the Huns out of Pa- 
nonia, recovered Meſopotamia from the Perſians, 
and loſt the love of the ſoldiery, by refuſing to ran- 
fom ſome priſoners at an eaſy rate. His motto was, 
Quod timidum idem & crudele. Driven to deſpair 
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by the cruelty of Phocas, who depoſed him, he 
cut his own throat, A. D. 602. 

19. Phocas, a common ſoldier, in a militar 
tumult was choſen Emperor: he murdered the wife 
and children. of Mauritius before his face, and 
uſurped his throne: he made Pope Boniface ſu. 
preme Biſhop, or head of the church: was flain in 
a popular tumulr, A. D. 610. His motto, Foy. 
tunam citius reperias quam retineas. 

20. Heraclius, choſen by general conſent, re- 
paired the ruins of the empire, vanquiſhed the Per- 
ſians, recovered Jeruſalem, brought home the 
croſs to Conſtantinople, turned Monothelite, 
and was inceſtuous with his brother's davoh. 
ter. His motto, A Deo victoria. He died A. D. 
641. 

21. Conſtantinus the Second, or Conſtans, un— 
fortunate in his wars againſt the Saracens, defaced 
and plundered Rome of all its choicelt ornaments, 
and ranſacking the Ifle of Sicily, was there ſlain by 
the women, A. D. 668. His motto, Parendun 
neceſ//itatt. 

22. Conſtantinus the Third, Pogonatus's fon, 
repulled the Saracens, made peace with the Bul— 
garians, held the great Council in Trullo againt 
the Monothelites, where the Pope was condemned, 
His word was, Qucd cito fit cilo perit, He dicd 
A. D. 685. 

23. Juſtinian the Second, his ſon, ſubdued Me- 
ſopotamia, Armenia, and ſome part of Perſia; 
made the Saracens tributary; was dethroned by 
L.eontius, who cutting off his noſ-, baniſhed him 
to Cherſoneſus, and uſurped the throne : but he 
was reſtored by Trebellis, Prince of Bulgaria, and 
afterwards murdered at the altar, A. D. 711. His 
motto was, Mulii nimium, nemo fails. 

24. Philippicus Bardanes, Admiral of the navy, 
was clected by the ſoldiers, A. D. 712: he was an 
enemy of images, which he cauſed to be caſt out 
of the church: where began that bloody contro- 
verſy in the eaſt and weſtern churches. His motto, 
Fortuna cito repoſcit que dedit. 

25. Anallaſius the Second, principal Secretary 
to the former, thruſt himſelf into the empire, 
A.D. 713: he was forced to relinquiſh it by that 
army he had raiſed againſt the Saracens, in which 
tumult the city was ſacked and ſpoiled. His motto 
was, Si non des accipit ultro. 

26. Theodolius the Third in this tumult was 
made Emperor by the ſoldiers, A.D. 715: hearing 
of the approach of Leo, commander of the caſter 
armies, he reſigned the empire, and, to fave hs 


life, 
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life, took orders, 
dium malorum. 
27. Leo Iſauricus became Emperor A. D. 717: 
the Saracens in his time, for more than two years, 
beſieged Conſtantinople, but were forced to leave 
it by famine and other diſaſters, having loſt three 


His motto was, Patientia reme- 


hundred thouſand men: at this ſiege wild- fire was 


invented. Leo was a great enemy to images, 


whereupon he was excommunicated by the Pope: 


yet he reigned long, and died honourably, A. D. 
740. His motto was, Occulti inimici peſſimi. 

28. Conſtantinus the Fourth, his ſon, ſurnamed 
Copronimus, for that when he was baptized he be- 
wrayed the ſont; zealous alſo againſt images, 
which created him much trouble. He died A. D. 
7755 after reigning thirty-four years: his motto 
was, Quid ſine peffore corpus? 

29. Leo the third, his fon, was an enemy of 
images, and fortunate in his wars againſt the Sara- 
cens; his word, Q fertuna ſi non uteris? _ 

zo. Conſtantinus the Fifth, ſon of Leo and 
Irene, began to reign A. D. 780, and firſt govern- 
ed with his mother, by whom at laſt he was ſup- 
planted, and being deprived of ſight, he died of 
melanchely : his word is faid to be, Afulieri im- 
perare res deſperata. 

31. Irene, wife of Leo the Third, after reigning 
ſeventeen years with her ſon, uſurped the ſole 
empire, A. D. 797: for her better ſuppert in her 
eſtate, ſided with the Popes of Rome, and called 
the ſecond Council of Nice for ſupport of images. 
In her time Charles the Great was by the Pope 
and people of Rome created Emperor of the Weſt, 
whereby the Greek Emperors became much weak- 
ened: her motto was, Vive ut vivas. 

32. Nicephorus was made Emperor by the ſol- 
diers, A. D. 802, perſuaded that Irene had made 
choice of him to be her ſucceſſor: he was ſlain in 
a pitched field againſt the Bulgarians: a bad man 
he was, and reigned nine years. 

33. Michael, ſurnamed Cyropalates, i. e. Major 
of the Palace, his former office; aſſumed the 
empire, A. D. 811: but finding his own weak- 
neſs, he ſoon relinquiſhed it, and betook himſelf 
to a monaſtery, having reigned but two years. 


34. Leo the Fifth, ſurnamed Armenins from bis 


country, General of the Horſe to Micha], ſuc— 
ceeded him A. D. $13, demoliſhed the images his 
predeceſſors had ſet up, and was'f1 in in the church 
during the time of divine ſervice, having teigned 
leven years and five months. 

Nums, XXI. | | 


35. Michael the Second, ſurnamed Balbus, hav- 

ing murdered Leo, aſſumed the empire A. D. 821: 
he was unfortunate in his government, and died of 
madneſs; a great enemy to all learning : he 
reigned eight years and nine months. 
36. Theophilus his ſon ſucceeded him, A. D. 
829: hewasas greatan enemy of images as his fa- 
ther, and as unfortunate as he, loſing many battles 
to the Saracens : at laſt he died of melancholy, 
having reigned twelve years and three months. 

37. Michael the Third, his ſon, began with his 
mother Theodora to rule, A. D. 842: after, him- 
ſelf alone, his mother being made a Nun: he was 
a Prince of great prodigality, and ſlain in a drunk- 
en fit, having reigned twenty-five years. | 

38. Baſilius, ſurnamed Macedo, from his birth— 
place, being made Conſort in the empire by the 
former Michael, he baſely murdered him, A. D. 
867, and was himſelf caſually killed by a ſtag, 
having reigned twenty years. 

39. Leo the Sixth, for his learning ſurnamed 
Philoſophus, ſucceeded Baſilius A. D. 886 : he was 
a vigilant and provident Prince: moſt of his time, 
with variable ſucceſs, he ſpent in war with the 
Bulgarians: he reigned twenty-five years, three 
months. | 

* 40. Conſtantine the Sixth, ſon of Leo, ſucceed- 
ed his father A. D. 912: he governed the empire 
under Romanus Lacopenus, by whom he was ſo 
miſerably depreſſed, that he was obliged to get his 
Iivelihood by painting: but Lacopenus being de- 
poſed and turned into a monaſtery by his own 
tons, A. D. 944, he obtained his rights, and re- 
ſtored learning into Greece, and reigned fifteen 
years after, till A. D. 959, 

41. Romanvs, the ſon of Conſtantine, became 
Emperor, A.D, 959: having abuſed the empire for 
four years, he died, as ſome think, of poiſon. 

42. Nicephorus, ſurnamed Phocas, Protector to 
the former young Emperor, upon his death was 


clected, A. D. 963: he recovered the greateſt part 


of Aſia Minor from the Saracens, and was ſlain in 
the night by John Zimiſces, his wife Theophania 


being privy. to it: he was then aged fifty-ſeven 


years, having reigned ſix years fix months. 

43. John Zimiſces governed the empire better 
than he obtained it, A. D. 969; vanquiſhed the 
Bulgarians, Ruſſians, and other barbarous nations: 
reſcinded the acts of his predeceſſor, and died by 
poiſon, having reigned fix years bx months. 


6 D 


44. A. D. 


* 
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44. A. D. 975, Baſilius the Second ſubdued the 


Bulgarians, and made them homagers to the em- 


pire ; reigned about five years in conjunction with 
his brother. 


45. Conitantinus the Seventh, his brother, did 


nothing memorable: a man of ſloth and pleaſure: 


he reigned three years alone, after the death of 
Baſilius, A. D. 1025. ; 

- 46. Romanus the Second, for his prodigality 
ſurnamed Argyropolus : he began his reign A. D. 
1028; was drowned in a bath by the treaſon of 
his wife Zoe and her adulterer, as was thought, 
having reigned five years and a half, 

47. Michael the Fourth, ſurnamed Paphlago 
from his country, firſt the adulterer, and then the 
huſband of Zoe, ſucceeded Romanus A. D. 1034: 
but died very penitent, having reigned with equity 
and clemency ſeven years. 

48. Michael the Fifth, ſurnamed Calaphates, a 


man of obſcure birth, adopted by Zoe, A. D. 


1041, whom he depoſed and put into a monaſ- 
tery: outof which being again taken in a popu- 


lar tumulr, ſhe recovered the government, and 


put out the eyes of Calaphates, reigning with her 
ſiſter Theodora, until that | 
49. Conſtantine the Eighth, A. D. 1042, mar- 
ried Zoe, then ſixty years of age, and had the 
empire with her: reigned twelve years and 


eight months, 


50. Theodora, ſiſter to Zoe, after the death of 


Conſtantine, A. D. 1054, managed, for two years, 


the affairs of the empire with great contempt to 
all people: but grown aged ſurrendered it, by 
perſuaſion of the nobles, to 
51. Michael the Sixth, ſurnamed Stratioticus, 
A. D. 1056, an old but military man, who kept it 
one year, and was then depoſed: demanding 
« What reward he ſhould have for reſigning the 
crown?” It was replied, © A heavenly one.” 
52. Iſaacus of the noble family of the Comne- 
ni, a valiant man of great courage, and diligent in 
his affairs, depoſed Michael, A. D. 1057; and 
having reigned two years, he left it at his death, 


by conſent of the Senate and people, to another: 


he was no ſcholar, yet a great lover of learn- 
ing. 

53. Conſtantine the Ninth, ſurnamed Ducas, 
began to rezgn A. D. 1059: he was a great lover 
of juſtice, and very devout, bur exceeding covet- 
ous, whereby he became hated of his ſubjects, and 


cont: mned by his enemies: he reigned nine years 
aud ſomewhat more, 
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married Eudoxia the late Empreſs, and wich her 


by a poiſoned arrow of his own, that had raiſed 


54. Romanus the Third, ſurnamed Diogenes, 


the empire, A. D. 1068: he was taken priſoner 
by the Turks and ſent home again: he found a 
faction made againſt him, by which Eudoxia was 
expelled, himſelf depoſed; and he died in exile, 
having both his eyes put out: he reigned three 
years eight months, 

55. Michael the Seventh, ſurnamed Parapina. 
cius, by reaſon of the famine that fell in his time, 
in a tumult was made Emperor, A. D. 1071; but 
found unfit, was depoſed and put into a monaſtery, 
having reigned fix years and fix months. 

56. Nicephorus, ſurnamed Belionates, of the 
houſe of Phocas, ſucceeded A. D. 1078, but waz 
depoſed within three years by the Comneni; he 
put on the habit of a Monk in the monaſtery of 
Periblepta. 2 

57. Alexius Comnenus, ſon of the Emperor 
Iſaacus Comnenus, obtained the empire A. D. 
1081, in whoſe time the Weſtern Chriltians with 
great forces prepared for the recovery of the Holy 
Land: he, jealous of them, denied them paſſage 
through his country, but was forced to find them 
victuals, &c. he died, having reigned thirty-ſeven 
years and ſome months. 

53. Calo Johannes, his ſon, ſucceeded him 
A. D. 1118; he had a good hand againſt the 
Turks, vanquiſhed the Tartars paſſing over the 
Iſter : conquered the Servians and Bulgarians, 
tranſporting many of them into Bythinia : he died 


the ſkin, but could not be cured, A. D. 1143; 
and was ſucceeded by 
59. Manvel his younger ſon, who was an un- 
der-hand enemy to the Weſtern Chriſtians, and 
an open enemy to the Turks, by whom en- 
trapped in the ſtraights of Cilicia, and his army 
miſerably cut off, he was on honourable terms 
permitted to return again: he reigned thirty- 
eight years within three months; and died 
A. D. 1180, | 

60. Alexius the Second, his ſon, was depoſed 
and barbarouſly murdered by Andronicus the 
couſin- german of his father; his wife and mother 
were allo made away by him, A. D. 1183, when 
the young man had reigned but three years. 

61. Andronicus Comnenus, by ambitious prac- 
tices and pretence of reformation, got the empire: 
but not long after he was cruelly torn to pieces 
in a popular tumult, and his dead corpſe uſed 
with all manner of inſult, A. D. 1184. 

| 62, Iſaacus 
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62. Iſaacus Angelus, a nobleman of the ſame 
race, deſigned to be put to death by Andronicus, 
was in a popular election proclaimed his ſucceſſor 


his eyes put out, A. D. 1195. 

63. Alexius Angelus deprived his brother, and 
excluded his nephew from the empire, and held it 
till the year 1202, when 

64. Alexius Angelus the Second, the ſon of 
Iſaac Angelus, who had been unjuſtly thruſt out 
of his empire by his uncle Alexius, had recourſc to 
Philip the Weſtern Emperor, whoſe daughter he 
had married: an army was prepared to reftore him. 
On the approach whereof Alexius the uſurper fled, 
and the young Emperor, ſeated in his Throne, w:s 
not long after ſlain by Alexius Ducas ; in revenge 
whercof, the Latins aſſaulted and won Conſtanti- 
nople, made themſelves maſters of the empire, 
and ſhared it amongſt them : the main body of the 
empire, with the title of Emperor, was given to 

65. Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, A. D. 1204: he 
was the firſt Emperor of the Latins r-igning in 


of Bulgaria, and ſent priſoner to Ternova, where 
he was cruelly put to death, A. D. 1206. 

(6. Henry, the brother of Baldwin, repelled the 
Bulgarians out of Greece, and died a conqueror, 
A. D. 1217. 

67. Peter, Count of Auxerre in France, ſuc- 
ceeded in the empire after his deccaſe: he was 
cunningly entrapped by Theodorus Angelus a 
great Prince in Epirus, whom he had beſieged in 
Dyracchium, who perſuaded him to become his 
gueſt, and murdered him, A D. 1220. 

68. Robert, the ſon of Peter, having ſeen the 
miſerable uſage of his beautiful} Empreſs, whom 
a young Burgundian, formerly contracted to her, 
had moſt deſpitefully mangled, cutting off both 
her noſe and ears, died of grief as he was coming 
back from Rome, whither his melancholy had 
carried him to conſult the Pope in his affairs, 
A. D. 1228. 

69. Baldwin, the ſecond ſon of Robert by a 
former wife, under the protection of John de 
Brenne, the titulary King of Jeruſalem, ſucceeded 
in his father's throne,, which having held for the 
ſpace of thirty-three years, he was forced to leave 
n, the city of Conſtantinople being regained by 
the Greeks, and the poor Prince compelled in 
vain to ſue for ſuccours to the French, Venetians, 
and other Princes of the Weſt, A. D. 1261: when 


2 


but was depoſed by Alexius his own brother, and- 


Conſtantinople ; was taken in fight by John, King 
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Conſtantinople was loſt to the Latins, the empire 
of the Greeks was transferred unto Nice, a city of 
Bithynia, by Theodorus Laſcaris, ſon-in-law to 
Alexius the Uſurper: there it continued till the 
empire was reſtored to the Grecks in the perſon of 

70. Michael the Eighth, ſurnamed Palzeologus, 
extracted from the Comnenian Emperors, mo{t 
fortunately recovered Conſtantinople ; the city be- 
ing taken by a party of fifty men, ſecretly put into 
it by ſome country labourers under the ruins of a 
mine. This Prince was preſent in perſon at the 
council of Lyons, and, at the perfuaſion of the 
Pope, admitted the Latin ceremonies into the 
churches of Greece, for which he was greatly 
hated by his ſubjects, and denied the honour of 
Chriſtian burial, A. D. 1283. 

71. Andronicus the Second: he was vexed with 
unnatural wars by his nephew Andronicus, who 
rebelled againſt him. In his time the preſent Otto- 
man empire began in Bithynia: he reigned thirty- 
ſeven years, and was ſucceeded by 

72. Andronicus the Third, A. D. 1320, firſt 
partner with his grandfather, afterwards ſole Em- 
peror. 


73. John e ſon of Andronicus the 


Third, ſucceeded his father A. D. 1341, in whoſe 
minority Contacuzenus his Protector uſurped the 


empire, and held it ſometimes from him, and 


ſometimes with him, till the year 1357, and then 
retired into a monaſtery, leaving the empire unto 
John, during whoſe reign the Turks firlt planted 
themſelves in Europe, and took Adrianople : he 
ceded the empire to his ſon Emanuel, and died 
A. D. 1391. 

74. Emanuel Palzologus: in his time Bajazet, 
King of the Turks, beſieged Conſtantinople ;: but 
found ſuch notable reſiſtance that he could not 
force it. 

75. John the Second, nephew of Emanuel, ſue- 
ceeded him A. D. 1421. 

76. Conſtantinus Palzologus became Emperor 
A. D. 1448: in his time the famous city of Con- 
ſtantinople was taken by Mahomet the Grear, 
A. D. 1452; the miſerable Emperor being la- 
mentably trod to death in the throng, who had in 
vain gone from door to door to beg or borrow 
money to pay his ſoldiers, which the Turks found 
in great abundance when they took the city. It 
had in vain been beſieged by King Philip of 
Macedon, ſiding with Niger in his war againſt 
Severus the Emperor: it endured a ſiege of three 

years 
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years againſt all the forces of the Romans. The 
Caliph Zulciman had beſieged ir, and was forced 
to deſiſt with the loſs of three hundred thouſand 
men: but now it ſtooped under the weighty 
ſceptre of 
77. Mahomet the Second, ſurnamed the Great, 

and firſt Emperor of the Turks : he conquered the 

two empires of Conſtantinople and Trebiſond 

twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities. He 

had mighty wars with the tworenowned Captains, 

Huniades and Scanderbeg, in Hungary and Epi- 

ros, from whom he received divers overthrows. 

He left the ſiege of Belgrade with diſhonour, as 

he alſo was compelled to do that of Rhodes. By 
Achmetes Baſſa, he landed an army in Apulia, 

foraged all the country, took the city of Otranto 

by aſſault, to the terror of Sixtus the Fourth, then 

Pope, and of all Italy. Being paſſed over into 
Aſia to go againſt the Caramanian King, a day's 
Journey hort of Nicomedia, a city in Bithynia, at 
a place called Geiviſen he fell ſick and died, as 
Jome ſay, of the cholick, others of poiſon, hav- 

ing lived about fifty- two years, and thereof reign- 
ed thirty-one, in the year of our Lord 1481, He 
was of an exceeding courage and ſtrength, of a 
ſharp wir, and thereunto very fortunate; but with - 
al, he was faithleſs and cruel : and in his time, oc— 
cCaſioned the death of eight hundred thouſand men. 
78. Bajazet the Second ſubdued the Carama- 
nian kingdom, and part of Armenia, and drove the 
Venetians from Moræa, and their part of Dalma- 
tia; invaded Caitheius the Sultan of Egypt, by 
whom, the Arabians and mountaineers of Ala- 
deules his ſubjects, he was divers times ſhame- 
fully overthrown, and enforced by his Ambaſſa- 
dors to conclude a peace, He bribed: the Biſhop 
of Rome to poiſon his brother Zemes, who had 
fled there for ſecurity. This Prince, by nature, was 
given to the ſtudy of philoſophy, .and conference 
with learned men, more than to the wars, which 
gave encouragement to his ſon Selymus to raiſe 
himſelf to the throne, as he (by the treaſon of the 
great Baſſas of the Court) ſhortly did, and then 
cauſed his father to be poiſoned by his phyſician, 
a Jew, when. he had reigned thirty years: this 
Prince died in the year of our Lord 1512. 

79. Sclymus having poiſoned his father, ſub- 

verted the Mamalukes of Egypt, bringing it, with 


Paleſtine,” Syria, and Arabia, under the yoke of 


the Turks. He iavaded che kingdom of Perſia; 
ſubdued and flew Aladeules, the mountainous 
King of Armenia, reducing his kingdom into the 


* 


tians, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a cancer in the 


Paros, and made thein tributaries to him, warred 


and reigned thereof forty-lix: a Prince more juſt 


women, died December 9, 1574. A man of a 
heavy diſpoſition, and of the leaſt valour of all the 


form of a Turkiſh province. He repreſſed th, 
forces of the Flungarians by a double invaſion, 
and intending to turn all his forces upon the Chriſ. 


reinsof his back, whereby he rotted above. ground, 
and died A. D. 1326, near unto the city Chiurli, in 
the ſame place where he had formerly unnaturally 
aſſaulted his aged father Bajazet : he was of x 
fierce, bloody, and faithleſs diſpoſition. 

80. Solyman, ſurnamed the Magnificent, ſur— 
priſed Rhodes, Belgrade, and Buda, with a great 
part of Hungary, Babylon, Aſſyria, and Meſopo- 
tamia; ſpoiled Auſtiia, ſharply beſieged and af. 
ſaulted Vienna itſelf, took the ifle of Naxos and 


upon the Venetians, and invaded the” iſlands of 
Corfu and Malta: beſieging the town of Sigeth 
upon the frontiers of Dalmatia, he there fell ſick 
of a looſcneſs in his belly, upon which he retired 
for recovery of his health to Q"inque Eccleſiæ, a 
City near Sigeth, and there died the fourth of Sep- 
tember, Anno 1 566, having lived ſeventy- ix years, 


and true to his word than any other of his pre- 
deceliors, but a great terror unto all Chriſtendom, 

81. Sclymus the Second was an idle and effe- 
minate Emperor : but his Deputies took from the 
Venetians the iſle of Cyprus, and from the Moors 
the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. Over this 
Emperor the Chriſtians were victorious in that fa- 
mous ſea fight called the battle of Lepanto, where 
were taken of the enemies galleys an hundred, 
three-ſcore and one, forty ſunk or burnt, and of 
galliots, and other ſmall veſſels, were taken about 
lixty, beſides the Admiral's galley, which for 
beauty and riches had none in the whole ocean to 
compare with it. Selymus, ſpent with wine and 


Ottoman Kings. 
82. Amurath the Third took from the diſagree- 
ing Perſians, Armenia, Media, and the city of 
Tauris, and the Fort Gaino from the Hungarians. 
To rid himſelf of all competitors, he at his firlt 
coming to the crown cauſed his five brethren to 
be all ſtrangled in his preſence. He himſelf was 
Prince unactive, managing the wars by his priact- 
pal Baſſas Muſtapha, Sina, Oſman, and Ferat. 
The inſolent Janizaries made ſuch a tumult at 
Conſtantinople, that the Emperor, for grict and 
anger, fell into a fit of the falling- ſickneſo, which 
vexed him three days and three nights: his death 
not 


* 


not long after ſollowed, Jan. 18, Anno 1595: 
when he had lived fifty-one years, and thereof 
reigned twenty-one. At the time of his death 
ſuch a ſudden and terrible tempeſt aroſe, that many 
thought the world would then be diſſolved. 

83. Mahomet the Third took Agiia in Hun- 
gary, which kingdom in all likelihood had been 
loſt, if he had purſued his victory at the battle of 
Kereſture: he was never but then in any battle, 
and was ſo frightened, that he durſt never ſee the 
face of an army afterwards: great harm was done 
him by Michael, the Way wode of Valachia, and the 
army of Sinan Baſſa utterly routed by the Prince of 
Tranſylvania. He was altogether given to ſenſu- 
ality and pleaſure, the marks whereof he ſtill car- 
ried about with him, being of a foul, ſwollen, un- 


ſwerable, which was no ſmall means of his death; 
which fell out at the end of January, in the year 
of our Lord 1604, when he had lived about forty- 
four years. | 

84. Achmet, who, the better to enjoy his plea- 
ſures, made peace with the German Emperor, and 
added nothing to his empire. Cicala Baſſa, his 
General, was overthrown by the Perſians, and 
divers of his armies (under ſeveral Baſſas) cut off 
by the fortunate rebel] the Baſſa of Aleppo. This 
Prince was of a good conſtitution, ſtrong and 
active; he would caſt a horſeman's mace, of nine 
or ten pounds weight, farther than any other of his 
court. He was much given to ſenſuality and plea- 
ſure : had three thouſand concubines, one reaſon, 


thirty years, having reigned fifteen. 

85. Muſtapha, brother to Achmet, ſucceeded, 
which was a novelty never before heard of in this 
Kingdom, it being the Grand Seignior's policy to 


Multapha was preſerved, either becauſe Achmet, 
being once a younger brother, took pity on him, 
of becauſe he had no iſſue of his own body, and ſo 
was not permitted to kill him. It is ſaid Achmet 
once intended to have ſhot him, but at the inſtant 
he was ſeized with ſuch a pain in his arm and 
ſhoulder, that he cried out, Mahomet will not 
let him die.” He carried himſelf but inſolently 
and cruelly, and was depoſed. : 

66. Oſman ſucceeded his uncle Muſtapha, and 
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wieldy, overgrown body, and a mind thereto an- 


perhaps, of his death, which happened 1617, at 


ſtrangle all the younger brothers: however, this 


47. 


being unſucceſsful in his war againſt Poland, was 
by the Janizaries ſlain in an uproar in 1621, and 
Muſtapha again reſtored : yet long he enjoyed not 
his throne, for the ſame hand that raiſed him did 
again pluck him down, A. D. 1623. 

87. Morat, or Amurath the Fourth, brother of 
Oſman, of the age of thirteen years, ſucceeded 
on the ſecond depoſition of his uncle Muſtapha : 
he proved a ſtout and maſculine Prince, and bent 
himſelf to the reviving, of the ancient diſcipline. 
To the great good of Chriſtendom he ſpent his fury 
on the Perſians, from whom he recovered Babylon. 
He died A. D. 1640. i 

88. Ibraim, the brother of Morat, preſerved 
by the Sultaneſs his mother in his brother's life, 
and by her power depoſed again for prohibiting 
her the court. He ſpent a great part of his reign 
in the war of Crete againſt the Venetians, but 


without any great ſucceſs. And was ſucceeded, in 


1655, by 

89. Mahomet the Fourth, who was the fon of 
Ibraim, Lord of all this vaſt empire, containing 
all Aſia and Greece, the greateſt part of Sclavonia 
and Hungary, the Ifles of the Egean fea, and a 
great part of the Taurican Cherſoneſe in Europe; 
moſt of the iſles and provinces in Alia; and in 
Africk of all Egypt: the kingdoms of Tunis and 
Algiers, with the ports of Snachem and Erocco : 
nor is their ſtyle inferior to fo vaſt an empire. 
Solyman thus ſtyling himſelf to Villerius, great 
Maſter of Rhodes, at ſuch time as he intended to 
invade that iſland, i. e. Solyman, King of Kings, 
Lord of Lords, and High Emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople and Trabeſond, the Moſt Mighty King of 


. Perſia, Syria, Arabia, and the Holy Land, Lord 
of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, Prince of Mecca 


and Aleppo, Ruler of Jeruſalem, and Sovereign. 
Lord of all the ſeas and iſles thereof.“ . 
It remains, That I acknowledge to whom T 
have been beholden in the making up this cata- 
logue of the fore-mentioned Princes, which I ac- 
knowledge to have borrowed from Mr. Prideaux's 
Introduction to Hiſtory, Cairon's Chronology, 
Dr. Heylin's Coſmography, Knowles's Turkiſh 
Hiſtory, Zuingerus, Nicætas, Zonaras, Gualterus, 
Symſon, and ſuch others as a ſlender country li- 
brary would admit of. 
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HAP. III. 
Of the Biſhops and Popes of Rome, and their Suc- 


ceffion. 


1. (QAINT Peter was crucified at Rome with his 
head downwards, and was buried about the 
Vatican, in the Aurelian way, not far from the 
gardens of Nero, having ſat, ſaith Platina, in that 
See twenty-five years. He, together with the 
Apoſtle Paul, was put to death in the laſt year of 
Nero's reign, A. D. 67, and was ſucceeded by 
2. Linus, by nation a Tuſcan, who continued 
from the laſt year of Nero unto the times of Veſ- 
paſian the Emperor, and was martyred by Satur- 
ninus the Conſul, A. D. 78 : he fat eleven years. 
3. Cletus, or Anacletus, a. Roman : he was 
martyred under Domitian, A. D. 91, and his body 


he had far twelve years, one month, and eleven 
days. 
4. Clement, a Roman, a modeſt and holy man, 
he was thrown into the ſea, with an anchor tied 
about his neck, in the third year of Trajan, 
A. D. 100: having ſat nine years, two months, 
and ten days. 
5. Euariſtus, a Grecian, he had three ordina- 
tions in the month of December: he ordained, 
that the people's accuſation ſhould not be received 
againſt a Biſhop. He fat eight years, ten months, 
and two days: and died A. D. 108. | 
6. Alexander the Firſt, a Roman, young in 
years, old in his compoſed manners : he ordered 
that holy water mixed with ſalt ſhould be uſed ; 
and that water mixed with wine ſhould be in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
years, ſeven months, and two days and died 
A. D. 116. > g 2 
7. Sixtus the Firſt, a Roman, ordered that holy 
things and veſſels ſhould be touched by none but 
miniſters, and that prieſts ſhould miniſter in linen 
ſurplices. He was buried in the Vatican, A. D. 126, 
_ fat ten years, three months, and twenty-one 
ays. | INE 
8. Teleſphorus, a Grecian, inſtitnted the Lent 
of ſeven weeks before Eaſter, and the celebration 
of three maſſes in the night of our Saviour's birth. 
He ſat eleyen years, three months, and tWenty- 
two days; and died A. D. 237. 


laid in the Vatican, near to that of St. Peter, after 


He ſat eight 


tyred A. D. 236, having ſat only one month and 
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9. Hyginus, a Grecian of Athens: he ordajneg 


that one godfather or godmother, at leaſt, ſhould 


be preſent at the baptiſm of a child. He fat four 
years, three months, and four days; and died 
A. D. 141. 27 | | 

10, Pius the Firſt, an Italian: he ordained that 
none of the Jewiſh hereſy ſhould be received to 
baptiſm ; that the feaſt of the Paſſover ſhould be 
on the Sunday. He fat ſixteen years, four months, 
and three days, and died A. D. 157. 

11. Anicetus, a Syrian was crowned with mar. 
tyrdom A. D. 168, and buried in the church-yard 
of Caliſtus, in the Appian way, having fat eleven 
years, four months, and three days. 

12. Soter, a Campanian: little 1s remembered 
of him beſides ſome decrees about marriage, and 
that he ſat nine years, three months and twenty- 
one days. He died A. D. 177, 

13. Eleutherius, a Grecian of Nicopolis : he 
ſent Fugatius and Damianus into Britain, at the 
requeſt of King Lucius, to baptize him and his 
people. He fat fifteen years, three months, and 
two days, and died A. D. 192. | 

14. Victor the Firſt, an African: in his time 
was the controverſy about the keeping of Eaſter. 
He fat nine years, three months and ten days. 
15: Zephyrinus, a Roman, ſucceeded him, A.D. 
201. He ordained that wine in the ſacrament 
ſhould be conſecrated in a veſſel of glaſs, and not 
of wood, as before. He fat eighteen years, ſeven 
months, and ten days. | | 

16. Caliſtus the Firſt ſucceeded Zephyrinus, 
A.D. 219, a native of Ravenna; ordained a 
threefold faſt in a year, in the fourth, ſeventh, and 
tenth months, beginning the-year as the Jews do. 
He ſat five years, ten months, and ten days. 

17. Urbanus the Firſt, a Roman, orclained that 
churches ſhould receive farms and lands given by 
devour perſons, and the revenues to be parted 
amongſt the clergy. He was martyred A. D. 231, 
having ſat ſix years, ten months, and twelve days. 

18. Pontianus, a Roman, was baniſhed into Sar- 
dinia, where he ſuffered great torments for the 
faith of Chriſt, and died A. D. 235, having {at 
four years, five months, and two days. 

19. Anterus, a Grecian: he decreed that the 
noble acts of the Martyrs ſhould be recorded and 
kept in the treaſury of the church. He was mar. 


twelve days. 
NG, 20. Fa- 


\ 
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20. Fabianus, a Roman: he ordained that the 
chriſm in the Lord's Supper ſhould be renewed 
every year, and the old one burnt in the church. 
He was martyred A. D. 250, having ſat fourteen 
years, eleven months, and eleven days. After him 
was a vacancy of eighteen months. 

21. Cornelius, a Roman, obtained the See A. D, 
251, He was baniſhed, and then beheaded, having 
ſat two years, two months, and three days. Many 
friendly epiſtles paſſed betwixt him and St. Cy- 

rian. 
F 22. Lucius the Firſt, a Roman, ſucceeded 
A. D. 253, and was martyred, having fat tw 
years, three months, and three days. ; 

23. Stephanus the Firſt, a Roman: a contro- 
verſy fell out betwixt him and St. Cyprian, con- 
cerning the re-baptizing of thoſe baptized by he- 
reticks, which Cyprian would not allow, but 
Stephanus was ſtrenuous for. 
A, D. 257, having fat two years, five months, 
and two days. | 

24. Sixtus the Second, an Athenian : while he 
endeavoured to confute and to extinguiſh the opi- 
nions of the Chiliaſts, was taken, accuſed, and 
martyred, A. D. 259. He ſat two years, ten 
months, and twenty-three days. 

25, Dionyſius withſtood to his power the pride 
and hereſy of Paulus Samoſatenus. He is ſaid to 
have converted the wife and daughter of the Em- 
peror Decius. He died A. D. 271, having fat 
twelve years, two months, and four days. 

20. Falix the Firſt : he appointed yearly ſa- 
etifices in memory of the Martyrs ; that no maſs 
ſhould be faid but by ſacred perſons, and in a 
conſecrated place, but upon preſling neceſſity. He 
died a Martyr, A. D. 27 5, and ſat four years, three 
months, and fifteen days. | 

27, Eutychianus, a Tuſcan : he is reported to 
have buried with his own hands three hundred 
and forty-two Martyrs, and to have bleſt grapes 
and beans, and ſuch like, upon the altar; and 
would have the Martyrs buried in purple. He 
was martyred A. D. 283; having fat nine years, 
one month, and one-day. | wu: 

28, Caius, of Dalmatia, was kinſman to Dio- 
clelan the Emperor: his brother Gabinius had a 
daughter 66. Suſanna, who ſhould have mar- 
ied Galerius the Emperor; but all theſe were 
marty red. Caius fat thirteen years, four months, 
and eleven days. He died A. D. 296, 

29. Marcellinus, a Roman, out of fear, offered 
ncenſe to Mars, or Ifis, for which he was queſ- 
| 4 


He was beheaded 


ſelf, and ſar fifteen years, three moaths, 


tioned by the Council of Sinueſſa, but no man 
condemned him. Repenting his fear, he re- 
proached the tyrant to his face, and was martyr- 
ed, A. D. 304. He fat eight years, two months, 
and fixteen days. 

30. Marcellus the Firſt, a Roman: Maxentius 
was incenſed againſt him, for that Lucina, a noble 
Matron, had made the church her heir. Here- 
upon the holy man was doomed to keep beaſts in 
a ſtable, and was choked with the ſtench and 
filth, A. D. 30g. He ſat five years, ſix months, 
and twenty-one days. 

31. Euſebius, a Grecian, his father a Phyſi- 
clan : the croſs of Chriſt was found in his time 
by Judas, a Jew, and adorned and honoured by 
Helena, the mother of Conſtantine. He died 
A. D. 311, having, fat two years, one month, 
and three days. | 

32. Melchiades, an African: Conſtantine gave 
him the houſe of Plantivs Lateranus, proſcribed 
by Nero, which hath continued to this day by the 
name of the Lateran Palace. He died A. D. 314, 


having ſat three years, ſeven months, and nine 


days. 

33. Sylveſter the Firſt, a Roman, is ſaid to have 
baptized Conſtantine the Emperor: others ſay it 
was done by Euſebius of Nicomedia. Conſtan- 
tine appointed this man to wear a crown of gold. 
He ſat twenty-two years, ten months, and eleven 


days, and died A. D. 336. 


34. Marcus the Firſt, a Roman, brought in the 


ſinging of the Nicene Creed, and the giving of 


the pall to the Biſhop of Oſtia; which, when 
others have ſince fetched there, they have paid 
ſweetly for. He ſat eight months and twenty 
days. > . 

35. Julivs the Firſt, a Roman: Athanaſius 


made his creed in his time at Rome, which was 
then approved by Julius and his Clergy. He or- 


dained Prothonotaries to regiſter the paſſages of 
the church; fat ſixteen years, two months, and 
ſix days, and died A. D. 352. | 

36. Liberius the Firſt, a Roman, either through 
fear or ambition, ſubſcribed to Arianiſm, and 
Athanaſius's condemnation ; but recovered him- 
nd four 


days, and died A. D. 367. 5 

37. Foelix the Second, a Roman, was intruded 
on the See by order of the Emperor Conſtantius, 
during the exile of Liberius in 355; condeſcended 


to communicate with the Arians, though he was 


none of them; but afterwards, in a tumult, A. 4 


* 
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358, he was driven away by them, and Liberius 
reinſtated. He died A. D. 373. 

38. Damaſus the Firſt, a Spaniard, ſucceeded 
Liberius, A. D. 367. He was a friend to St. 
Jerome, who, by his procurement, much amend- 
ed the vulgar Latin edition. He accurſed uſurers, 
and appointed Gloria Patri, &c. to cloſe up every 
Pſalm. He fat eighteen years, three months, and 
eleven days, and died A. D. 385. | 

39. Syricus the Firſt, a Roman : he excluded 
thoſe that were twice married, and admitted 
Monks into Holy Orders. In his time the 
Temple of Serapis was demoliſhed, and the idol 
broken. He fat thirteen years, eleven months, 
and twenty-five days, and died A. D. 398. 
40. Anaſtaſius the Firſt, a Roman: he was 
careful to repreſs the errors of Origen, and was 
the firſt that brought in the ſtanding up at the 
reading of the goſpel. He fat four years and ten 
days, and died A. D. 402. 

41. Innocentius the Firſt, an Alban, a great 
ſtickler againſt the Pelagians: in his time Ala- 
ricus plundered Rome, Innocentius being then at 
Ravenna. He ſat fifteen years, two months, and 
twenty-five days, and died A. D. 417. 

42. Zoſimus brought the uſe of tapers into the 
church, forbad Prieſts to drink in publick, or fer- 
vants to be admitted into the Prieſthood, 
fat one year, three months, and twelve days, and 
died A. D. 418. 

43. Bonifacius the Firſt, a Roman, the ſon of 
Jocundus, a Prieſt: he was choſen in a tumult 


and ſedition of the clergy : was ſhrewdly op- 


poſed by Eulalius the Deacon, but at laſt carried 


it againſt him. He ſat five years, eight months, 
and feven days. To whom ſucceeded, A. D. 
423, x 


44. Cœleſtinus the Firſt, a Campanian : he it 
was that ſent Germanus and Lupus into England, 
Paladius into Scotland, and Patrick into Ireland. 
He firſt cauſed the Pſalms to be ſung in Anti- 
hony. He fat nine years and ten months, and 
died A. D. 43232. VEE, 
45. Sixtus the Third: he was accuſed by one 
Baſſus for getting a Nun with child, but was ac- 
rg by the Synod, and his accuſer ſent into 
exile. 
of Enricher of the Church. 
and died A. D. 440. 
46. Leo the Firſt diſſuaded Attila from ſack- 
ing Rome ; Peter and Paul terrifying the Hunn, 
while Leo ſpake to him. In his time the Vene- 


He fat eight years, 


He 


He built much, and therefore had the title 
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tians ſettled themſelves in the Gulph, now ſo fa. 
mous. He ſat twenty-one years, one month, and 
thirteen days, and died A. D. 461. 

47. Hilarius the Firſt: in his time was the 
rectifying of the Golden Number, by ViRorinys 
of Aquitian, and the bringing in of the Litany 
by Mamerius Claudius of Vienna. He. fat fi; 
years, three months, and ten days, and died 
A. D. 467. 

48. Simplicius the Firſt, a Tiburtine: he took 
upon him the juriſdiction of the church of Ra- 
venna ; decreed that none of the clergy ſhould 
hold a benefice of any layman. He fat ſixteen 
years, one month, and ſeven days, and died A. D. 
483. | 

49. Foelix the Third, Son of a Roman Prieſt, 
decreed, that no church ſhould be conſecrated but 
by a Biſhop z oppoſed the propoſal of union by 
the Emperor Zeno, to the great confuſion of the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern churches; fat nine years, 
and died A. D. 492. | | 

50. Gelaſius the Firſt, an African, ordered the 
canon of Scripture, branding counterfeit books, 
that before paſſed for canonical or authentick; 
baniſhed the Manichees, and burnt their books, 
He fat four years, eight months, and ſeventeen 
days, and died A. D- 496. 

51. Anaſtaſius the Second, a Roman, excom- 
municated Anaſtaſius the Greck Emperor, for fa- 


vouring the heretick Acatius, whoſe herely after- 
wards himſelf favoured. He ſat one year, ten c 
months, and twenty-four days, and died A. D. 498. F 
52. Symmachus the Firſt, a Sardinian, carried 8 
it againſt Laurentius, his competitor. He was a 
lover of the poor, and bountiful to the exiled WW x 
Biſhops and Clergy. He fat ſixteen years, {x Wd 
months, and twenty-two days, and died A. D. 514 n 
53. Hormiſdas the Firſt: the Emperor Juſtinus WW 
fent him his Ambaſſadors with the confirmation 
of the authority of the Apoſtolick Ser. He con- n 
demned the Eutychians in a provincial Synod; WW 
ſat nine years and eighteen days, and died A. D. Fe 


23. 8 
a 54. Johannes the Firſt, a Tuſcan, a man of 
great learning and piety, was caſt into priſon by 
Theodorick, and there killed with the ſtench and 
filth of it, A. D. 526. He fat three years and 
eight months. | | 
* 55. Felix the Fourth, a Samnite, excommd, 
nicated the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, divided 
the chancel from the church, commanded extreme 


unction to be uſed to dying men: he * 


” 
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years, two months, and thirteen days, and died 
A. D. 330. e 


6. Bonifacius the Second, a Roman, darieed . 


that no Biſhop ſhould chooſe his ſucceſſor, and that 
no Pope (if it might be) ſhould be choſen within 
three days after his predeceſſor's death. He fat 
wo years, two days, and died A. D. 5g2. 

57. Johannes the Second, a Roman, condemned 
Ancthemius, the Patriarch of Conſtantinople; was 
ſurnamed Mercury for his eloquence. Writers ſay 
go more of him, but that he fat three years, and 
four months, and died A. D. 535. 

53. Agapetus the Firſt, a Roman, ſent Am- 
bafſador by King Theodatus, to pacify Juſtinian 
the Emperor for the death of the noble and learned 
Queen: Amalaſuntha, He fat eleven months and 
nineteen days, and died A. D. 536. 

59. Sylverius, a Campanian, was depoſed by 
the Empreſs, for refuſing to put out Menna, and 
reſtore Anthemius, her favourite: he died in exile, 
A. D. 540, having ſat one year, five months, and 
twelve days; and his death was in the third year 
of his exile, in the Iſle of Calmaria. 

bo. Vigitivs the Firſt, was made Pope by the 
Empreſs and Beliſarius, during the life of Sylve— 
tius; but, for breach of promiſe to the Empreſs, 
was brought to Conſtantinople, there, with a halter 
about his neck, drawn about the ſtreets, and ba- 
niſhed by Juſtinian; but ſoon after he was re- 
called to Rome, and died on his journey at Syra- 
cuſe, A. D. 555. He fat fifteen years, ſeven 
months, and twenty days. After the death of 
dylverius, 

61. Pelagius the Firſt, ordained that hereticks 
and ſchiſmaticks ſhould be puniſhed with temporal 
death: and that no man for money ſhould be ad- 
mitted in orders. He ſat four years, ten months, 
and.twenty-eight days, and died A. D. 559. 

62. Johannes the Third, In his time the Ar- 
menians did receive the faith of Chriſt. He was 
{ttled-in his chair by Narſes, and fat thirteen 


jears, eleven months, and twenty-ſix days; died 
A, D. 573. 


ff 63. Benedictus the Firſt, a Roman. In his 
ene the Lombards foraged Italy: the grief of 
a dus, and other calamities of Italy, was the death 
5 


of this Pope, A. D. 577, when he had fat four 
Jears, one month, and iwwenty- eight days. 

64. Pelagius the Second, a Roman, was made 
Pope in the ſiege of the city by the Lombards, 


Wihout the Emperor's conſent; which election he 
No. 21, 
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ſent Gregory to excuſe. He ſat thirteen years» 
two months, and ten days, and died A D. 390. 

65. Gregorius the Firſt, furnamed the Great, 
ealled' himſelf ſervas ſervorum Dei, ſent Auſtin 
into England to convert the Eaftern Saxons, and 
withſtood the claim of Univerſal Biſhop. He 
ſat thirteen years, ſix months, and ten days, and 
died A. D. 604. 

66. Sabinianus the Firſt, the laſt of the Roman 
Biſhops, not having that arrogant title of Univerſal 
Biſhop, or Head of the Church : he oppoſed all 
that Gregory had done, diſtinguiſhed the hours of 
offices, fat one year, five months, and nine days, 
and died A. D. 606. | 

67. Bonifacius the Third, obtained of Phocas, 
a murderer of his Lord, that popiſh ſupremacy 
which to this day is ſo much ſtood upon, and 
volumus & jubemus to be the ſtyle of this Prieſt. 
He enjoyed his pomp but a ſhort time; for he ſat 
but nine months, dying in November 606. 

68. Bonifacius the Fourth: he inſtituted All- 
hallow- day, dedicated the temple of Pantheon to 


the Virgin Mary, made his father's houſe a mo- 


naſtery, and died A. D. 614; having ſat ſeven 
years, eight months, and thirteen days. 

69. Deus Dedit the Firſt, a Roman: he loved 
and enriched the Clergy ; is faid to have cured'a 
leper with a kiſs ; ordered that goſſips ſhould not 
marry. He died, having ſat only three years amd 


_ twenty-three days, A. D. 617. 


70. Bonifacius the Fifth, a Campanian : he pri- 
vileged murderers and thieves that took ſanctuary, 
that the hands of juſtice ſhould not pluck them 
thence. He died A. D. 625, having fat eight 
years and ten days. After his death was a va- 
cancy for one year. | 

71. Honorius the Firſt : he covered the church 
of St. Peter with the brazen tiles taken from the 
Capitol; he alſo inſtituted the feaſt of the exalta- 
tion of the croſs, and died A. D. 639, having 


fat twelve years, eleven months, and ſeventeen . 


days. 

599 Severmus the Firſt, a Roman: in his time 
Iſaacius the Exarch of Italy took away the La- 
teran treaſure to pay his ſoldiers, for which the 
Pope dared not to excommunicate him; 
two months only. 

73: Johannes the Fourth; a Dalmatian; with the 
remainder of the treaſure, redeemed ſome exiles of 
his countrymen : he buſied himſelf about the cele- 
bration of Eaſter,, and tranſlation of, the bones of 


6. F | Martyrs; 


He ſat. 
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Martyrs ; ſat upwards of two years, and died 
A. D. 644. Wy ** 
74. T1 heodorus the Firſt, a Grecian, ſon to the 


Biſhop of Jeruſalem :-. he deprived Pyrrhus, Pa- 


triarch of Conſtantinople, for the hereſy of the 


Acephali: he died A. D. 649, having ſat eight 


years, five months, and eighteen days. | 
75. Martinus the Firſt, an Ttalian, ordained 
Prielts to ſhave their polls, and to keep themſelves 


fingle : he excommunicated Paulus, Patriarch of 


Conſtantinople, for which he was baniſhed into 
Pontus, where he died, A. D. 655. He fat fix 


years, one month, and twenty-ſix days. 


76. Eugenius was leſs active, and ſped better: 


he ordained that Biſhops ſhould have priſons for 


their prieſts, to repreſs their over-boldneſs. He 
fat only ſix months; died A. D. 655. 


77. Vitalianus the Firſt, brought the firſt organ 


into the divine ſervice of the church of Rome: he 


excommunicated Maurus, the Archbiſhop of Ra- 
venna. Theodorus and Hadrian were ſent by him 


into England to introduce the Latin ſervice. He 


ſat fourteen years and ſix months, and died A. D. 
669. - 

78. Adeodatus the Firſt was formerly a Monk: 
earthquakes, comets and tempeſts, ſuch as never 
were before, did amaze men in his time. He 
died A. D. 676, having fat ſeven years, two months, 
and five days. 

79. Domnus the Firſt had the church of Ra- 
venna ſubjected to him by Theodorus the Arch- 
biſhop, which before-time pretended equality. with 


that of Rome: he adorned the church-porch of St. 
Peter with marble, ſat rwo years, and died A. D. 


„ 12 2 
80. Agatho the Firſt, a Sicilian, ordained that 


the Pope's ſanctions ſhould be as firmly kept as 


thole of the Apoſtles. He ſent John Abbot of 
St. Martins into England, to have our church- 
ſervice in tune, and with other ſuperſtitious in- 
junctions. He is ſaid to have died of the plague, 
and fat five years, ſix months, and fifteen days; 


and died A. D. 683. 


81. Leo the Second, a Sicilian, ſkilled in Greek, 
Latin, and muſic : he ratified the ſixth ſynod, to 
confirm the mals, and reſtrain the. weſtern prieſts 
marriages, and brought in the kiſſing of the paxe. 


He fat only ten months. 


82. Benedictus the Second, a Roman: he got to 


be firſt ſtyled the Vicar of Chriſt, and that the 
Popes ſhould be freely elected by the clergy, with- 


out conſent of the Exarchs or Emperors. This 
4 


Pope (as his predeceflor) ſat but eight month, 1nd 


thing is remarkable, but that he was conſecryyy 
ternuum. He died in the firſt year of his Pope. 


ſtill obſerved by his ſucceſſors. 4 


lian the Scot, with ſome others, to convert ſom 
places in Germany, where they were martyred, 


. taxed with adultery; fat fourteen years, eight 


both in his hands and feet, yet left he proviſions 


the Lombards: and afterwards overtopped the 


died A. D. 684. N 
83+ Johannes the Fifth, a Syrian, of whom 9h. 


by the three Biſhops of Oſtia, Portua, and yg, 
dom; the ſame manner of his conſecration be 


84. Conon the Firſt, a Thracian, ſent St. Nl. 


He ſickened upon his election, fat only eleye 
months, and died A. D. 686. | 

85. Sergius the Firſt, a Syrian, for refuſing to 
receive the Canons of Trullo, was ſent for by the 
Emperor, but reſcued by the Italians. He was 


months, and died A. D. 700. 

86. Johannes the Sixth, a Grecian: ſome ſay 
he was famous for feeding the poor in a great fa- 
mine, and that he died a martyr; but none tell 
where or why, or by whom. He fat four years 
three months, and died A. D. 705. 

87. Johannes the Seventh, ſome ſay the ſon of 
the former, was noted for nothing fo much az 
building fome churches, and erecting images. He 
ſat three years, ſeven months, and ſeventeen days; 
died A. D. 708. 

88. Siſinnius the Firſt: this man had the gout 


and materials for the building and repairs of the 
city walls and temples. He ſat but three weeks: 
it is ſuſpected he had foul play. | 

89. 88 the Firſt going to Conſtanti- 
nople, Juſtinian the Second kiſſed his feet in ig 
of honour, which the ambitions ſucceeding Popes 
drew, firſt into example, at laſt into cuſtom, as It 
now continueth. He fat fix years and twenty 
days, and died A. D. 614. 

90. Gregorius the Second, a Roman, excom- 
municated Leo Iſaurus, the Emperor, for ſtand. 
ing againſt images: forced Luitprandus, King of 
Italy, to confirm the donations of his predeceſior 
Arithpert. He ſat ſeven years, nine months, and 
died A.D. 731. £24 | 
91. Gregorius the Third, a Syrian, eſpouſed 
the quarrel about images; excommunicated the 
Emperor; drove the Greeks out of Italy 9 


Lombards by the French, under the conduet 2 
Charles Martell. He ſat ten years; died A. Us 


740. 92. Za. 
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92. Zacharias the Firſt, a Grecian, depoſed 
Childerick King of France; and by the ſame high 
hand turned Rachis, King of Lombardy, and Ca- 
roloman of France, from their thrones to be 
Monks. He held the chair for ten years and three 
months, and died A. D. 751. 

93. Stephanus the Second, a Roman: he ex- 
cited Pepin of France to turn Aſtolphus out of 
Lombardy, and beſtow ir on the Pope, for freeing 
him of his oath : for this ſucceſs he was the firſt 
that was carried upon mens ſhoulders. He fat 
five years and one month, and died A. D. 756. 

94. Paulus the Firſt, a Roman, and brother of 
Stephen, excommunicated Conftantine Coproni- 
mus, the Emperor, upon the old quarrel :* he was 
a great honourer of St. Petronilla, the daughter of 
St. Peter. He fat ten years and one month; died 
A. D. 766. a IS 
99. Stephanus the Third, a Sicilian: he brought 
in the worſhipping and cenſing of images, and 
ſubjecting Milan to his ſee. He ſat five years 
and five months; died A. D. 772. | 

g6. Adrianus the Firſt, the Pope having done 
Charles the Great a piece of ſervice, he, to reward 
him, confirmed his father's gifts to the Roman 
ſee, adding the Dukedoms of Spoleto and Bene- 
vento unto it: perhaps this they call Conſtantine's 
donation. He fat twenty-three years, ten months, 
and died A. D. 795. | 

97. Leo the Third, to get the favour of Charles 
the Great, proſtituted his keys and the Roman 
liberties at his feet: for which the Romans plucked 
him from his horſe and whipt him: Charles com- 
ing to Rome in favour of the Pope, is pro- 
nounced Emperor. He ſat twenty-one years, and 
died A. D. $16. 

98. Stephanus the Fourth decreed it ſhould be 
in the power of the clergy to ele& the Pope, but 
not to conſecrate him, only in the preſence of the 
Emperor's Ambaſſador. He fat but fix months 
and ſome days. 1 5 | 

99. Paſchal the Firſt cauſed certain Pariſh 
Prieſts in Rome to be called Cardinals : they are 
companions for Kings, and are in number about 
ſeventy, but more or leſs at the ſole pleaſure of 
| the Popes. He ſat ſeven years and three months, 
and died A. D. 724. ; 

100. Eugenius the Second took the authority in 
theterritories of the church to create Dukes, Earls, 
nd Knights, as the Exarchs of Ravenna had uſed 
0 do. He was called the © Father of the poor,” 
UC fat three years, and died A. D. 827. 


101. Valentinius the Firſt was a man of too 


good hopes to hold the chair long; great were 
his accompliſhments, and exemplary his life; 
bur he was ſoon gone, for he died upon the for- 
tieth day after his election. 

102, Gregorius the Fourth: in his days great 


was the luxury of the Clergy, againſt which a ſy- 


nod was held at Aquiſgrave : this Pope fat almoſt 
eighteen years, and died A. D. 844. 


103. Sergius the Second was the firſt that 


changed his diſgraceful name of Bocca di Porco, 
or ſwine's mouth, into Sergius; which precedent 
his ſucceſſors have ſince followed, at their crea- 
tion changing their names. He died A. D. 847. 

104. Leo the Fourth, a Romiſh monk : he 
compaſſed the Vatican with a wall; diſpenſed with 
Ethelwolfe to leave his monaſtry, and reign in 
England ; for which he gratified his Holineſs with 
yearly Peter-pence: he fat ſeven years, three 
months, and ſix days, and died A. D. 854. 

105. Johannes the Eighth is by moſt confeſſed 
to be a woman, and is uſually called Pope Joan. 
To avoid the like diſgrace, the porphyry chair was 
ordained : ſhe died in child-birth in going'to the 
Lateran, A. D. 854, having ſat a few months. 

106. Benedictus the Third, a Roman, was with- 
ſtood by one Anaſtaſius; but to no purpoſe: he 
made a ſhew of great humility; and therefore would 
not be buried in, but without the threſhold of, 
Saint Peter's church: he fat three years, ſix 
months, and nine days, and died A. D. 858. 

107. Nicholaus the Firſt was the firſt that by 
law prohibited marriage to the Roman Clergy : 
he deprived John of Ravenna, for not ſtooping to 
him : he ſat nine years, nine months, and thirteen 
days, and died A. D. 868, | 

108. Adrianus the Second: the Emperor's Am- 
baſſador excepted againſt his election; but had a 
deluſive anſwer. The Emperor Lotharius came 
to Rome to receive abſolution of him; which is 


much ſtood upon: he ſat upwards of five years, 


and died A. D. 873. | 

109. Johannes the Ninth crowned three Empe- 
rors; Charles the Bald, Charles the Groſs, and 
Lewis: he held a council at Trecas ; drove the 
Saracens out of Italy and Sicily, and died A. D. 
882, having fat ten years and two days, and was 
buried in Saint Peter's. 

110. Martinus the Second, a Frenchman : he 
did nothing worthy of memory, but died A. D. 


884, having ſat only one year and five months. 
| 111. Adri- 
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111. Adrianus the Third ordained, that the 
Emperor ſhould have no more to do with the 
election or confirmation of the Pope, but that it 
ſhould be left wholly to the Roman Clergy : he 


died in the ſecond month of his Popedom, A. D. 
885. | 


I12. Stephanus the Fifth, a Roman, did no- 


thing of note, only he abrogated the purging of 
- adultery and witchcraft by going over burning 
coals, and caſting the ſuſpected into the water: 
he died A. D. 891, having fat fix years and ele- 
ven days. 
113. Formoſus the Firſt was ſo ill beloved, 
that Pope Stephen the Sixth cauſed his body to 
be unburied, all his acts reverſed, two of his fin- 
gers to be cut off, and then buried amongſt the 
laity. Sergius the Third took him up again, 
cauſed his head to be cut off, and the body to be 
thrown into the Tyber: he died the ſixth month 
of his ſixth year, A. D. 897. 
114. Bonifacius the Sixth, a Tuſcan, is inſerted 
into the catalogue, not for any thing he did, but 
becauſe rightly elected; and indeed what could 
be expected to be done by him, who had no longer 
time wherein to enjoy his Popedom ; for he died 
upon the twenty-ſixth day from his election. 
115. Stephanus the Sixth, a Roman, abrogated 


all the acts of Formoſus his predeceſſor; which 


afterwards grew cuſtomary through his example, 
the following Popes infringing, if not fully can- 
celling, all that was done by their immediate pre- 
_ deceffors :. this Pope died A. D. gor, the third 
year of his Popedom. 
116. Romanus the Firſt, a Roman, voided all 
the decrees and acts of Pope Stephen that was 
before him; beſides this, he had not time to do 
any thing worthy of memory, for he died in the 
third month of his Popedom. 1 
117. Theodorus the Second, a Roman, reſtored 
the acts of Formoſus, and his followers were in 
great eſteem with him: in his time the Saracens 

roke into Apulia and made great fpoil, but were 
repelled by the Italians : The Pope died A. D. 
g01, having. fat in his chair only twenty days. 
118. Johannes the Ninth, a Roman, reſtored 
the acts of Formoſus; and being therein oppoſed 
by the people, he got to Ravenna, had a council 
of ſeventy-four Biſhops, and therein reſtored the 
acts of Formoſus, and reſcinded thoſe of Stephen; 
which done, he died A. D. goa, after fitting three 
Years. . 


179. Benedictus the Fourth, a Roman, for his 
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worthy of much praiſe ; but that in a bad time he 


-taining the chair. 


of his country: he was made priſoner by his fami- 


his arrival to the Popedom. 


humanity and clemency was created Pope; ng. 
thing, ſaith Platina, was done in his time that wy 


preſerved much gravity and conſtancy in his life, 
and died A. D. 905, a few months after his ob- 


120. Leo the Fifth, hiſtorians give no account 


liar friend Chriſtopher, and thereupon is though 
to have died of grief upon the fortieth day after 


121. Chriſtopherus the Firſt was fo baſe that 
his country was not known: having obtained the 
papacy by evil arts, he ſpeedily loft it, was thruſt 
into a monaſtry, the then only refuge of the mi- 
ſerable; and this in the ſeventh month of hi 
uſurpation of that ſeat, whereof he had deprived 
his friend. | 

122. Sergius the Third ordained the bearing 
of candles at the feaſt of the Purification of the 
Virgin Mary, thence called Candlemas day: he 
impriſoned Chriſtopher, reſcinded the acts of For. 
moſus, and died A. D. 9gog, having fat three years 
and four months. 3 

123. Anaſtaſius the Third, a Roman, made no 
mark of igaominy upon any of his predeceſſors, 
and lived himſelt with that modeſty and integrity, 
that there was nothing to be reprehended in him: 
he died in the third year of his Popedom, A. D, 
912. | I. 

124. Landus the Firſt, a Roman, his life is fo 
obſcure, that ſome will not allow him any place 
amongſt the Popes : nothing is faid of him, but 
that he died in his ſixth month, and on the twen- 
ty-firſt day of it, and was buried in Saint Peters, 
A. D. 912. 8 

125. Johannes the Tenth, the baſtard of Pope 
Sergius, overthrew the Saracens: in a ſedition 
he was taken and put in bonds, where he was 
ſtifled by a pillow, A. D. 928, having fat filteen 
years, two months and three days. 

126. Leo the Sixth, a Roman, a modeſt and 
honeſt man, who took care of the ſervice of God 
as much as the corruption of that time would ber) 
but died A. D. 928, on the fifteenth day of hi 
ſeventh month, much lamented by the Romans 

127. Stephanus the Seventh, a Roman: in 
time Spireneus, Duke of Bohemia, received the 
Chriſtian Faith. The Pope himſelf was à mand 
much. meekneſs and religion, and died A. D. 93 
having fat two years, one month, and twelſe 


88 
128. Je 


123. Johannes the Eleventh, a wicked, cruel, 
and libidinous man, was taken in adultery, and 
lain by the huſband of the woman, A. D. 636 : he 
was ſuppoſed to have poifoned Leo and Stephen 
his predeceſſors : he ſar four years ten months. 

129. Leo the Seventh, a Roman: in his time 

Boſon Biſhop of Placentia, and Theobald Biſhop 
of Milan, and another preat Prelate, were all 
baſtards of King Hugh, by his concubines Bezola, 
Roſa, and Stephana: he fat three years, ſix 
months, and ten days, and died A. D. 939. 
130. Stephanus the Eighth, a German, vexed 
with ſeditions, and in them ſo deformed with 
wounds, that he was aſhamed to be ſeen in pub- 
lick; ſo that nothing being done by him of any 
note, he died in the fourth year of his Papacy, 
A. D. 943- | * 

131. Martinus the Third, a Roman, gave him- 
ſelf to peace and piety, rebuilded ruinous churches, 
and gave great alms to the poor. Nothing elſe 
is remembered of him, but that he died in the 
fourth year of his Papacy, A. D. 946. 

132. Agapetus the ſecond, a Roman: in bis 
time the Hungarians broke into Italy, and were 
overcome in two ſet battles by Henry, Duke of 
Bavaria: this Pope was a man of great innocence, 
and dicd in the tenth year of his Papacy, A. D. 

55. 
. 5 Johannes the Twelfth, a man from his 
youth polluted with all kind of villany and diſho- 
neſty: he was depoſed by Otho in a council, and 
lain in the act of adultery, A. D. 964, after he 
had arrived to the ninth year of his Papacy. 

134. Leo the Eighth crowned Otho Emperor : 
he remitted unto him the right of chooſing Popes, 
before in the hands of the clergy and people, for 
which was ratificd unto the Papacy Conſtantine's 
(or rather Pepin's) donation: he died in his firſt 
year, A. D. 964. | 
135. Benedictus the Fifth, a Roman, from a 


Hamburgh, his place of baniſhment, A. D. 964, 
having ſat only ſix months and five days. 

136. Johannes the Thirteenth, Biſhop of Nar- 
nia, was alſo wearied with ſeditions, and impriſon— 
ed, but freed by the Emperor Otho : in his time 
bells began to be baptized, and had names given 
on; he died in his eighth year, A. D. 972. 

O. 21. 
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Deacon advanced to the Papacy ; but the Empe- 
roy approved not of the election, took the Pope 
with him into Germany; who died of grief at 
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137. Donus the Second, a man of that mode- 
ſty, that though he did not any thing much worthy 
of praiſe, yet he received no injury, nor had infa- 


mous note vpon him. He died in the firſt year of 


his papacy, and was buried in St. Peter's, A. D. 
972. | 
138. Benedictus the Sixth, a Roman, by Cin- 


tius a potent citizen firſt impriſoned, and then 


ſtrangled in the caſtle of St. Angelo, A. D. 974. 
Platina fears Benedict deſerved all he ſuffered, be- 
cauſe none ſtirred in his quarrel, He dicd in his 
ſecond year. | 

139. Bonifacius the Seventh. The citizens op- 
poſed him; ſo he ſtole away the church ornaments 


and treaſure, and fled to Conſtantinople. He 


afterwards returned, and recovered his place ; but 
ſoon after died of an apoplexy, A. D. 974; having 
ſat only ſeven months and five days. 

140. Benedictus the Seventh, a Roman: he 
turned out Gilbert the Conjurer from the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Rhemes, and reſtored Arnulphus. 
He was a good man,” faith Platina, “ and died 
A. D. 984, in his tenth year.” 

141. Johannes the Fourteenth was taken by 
the Romans, impriſoned, and there made to die 
with famine, grief of mind, and the filth of his 
priſon, by Ferrucius, the father of Boniface. 
He died in priſon in his third month, A. D. 984. 
142. Johannes the Fifceenth, a hater of the 
Clergy, and hated by them: he was all for the 
enriching of his kindred; and his example therein 
hath been ever ſince followed, He died, faith 
Platina, in his eighth month : by others he is ſup- 
poſed to have died before his ordination, and 
omitted in the catalogue of Popes. 

143. Johannes the Sixteenth reputed a great 
Scholar : he was driven from Rome into Hetru- 
ria by Creſcentius, the Roman Conſul; but he 
ſubmitting himſclf, John returned, and he died 
A. D. 996, in the eleventh year of his Papacy. 

144. Gregorius the Fifth, projected the election 
of the future Emperors by the Princes of Ger- 
many; by which the Germans were diſtracted 
into factions, the Romans weakened, and way 
made that the Popes might the better have their 
ends upon them. He fat three years, and died 
A. D. 999. | 

145. Sylveſter the Second, a Frenchman, firſt 
called Gerbertus, a Magician, and who contracted 


with the devil for the Papacy, whereof he is ſaid 
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to have repented*. He died, having fat three 
years and ten days, A. D. 1003. 

146. Johannes the Seventcenth, was given to 
magick: he took off the choice of the Popes trom 
the people; appointed the feaſt of All Souls, and 
died the twentieth day of the fourth month of his 
papacy, A. D. 1003. | 

147. Johannes the Eighteenth crowned the 
Emperor Conrade, and was always protected by 
him. He did nothing worthy of memory, and 
died in his ſeventh year, A. D. 1009. 

148. Sergius the Fourth was the firſt that on 
Chriſtmas night conſecrated ſwords, roſes, or the 
like, to be ſent as tokens of love and honour to 
ſuch Princes as deſerved beſt, and whom he de- 
fired to oblige. He died A. D. 1012. 

149. Benedictus the Eighth, a Tuſcan, is ſaid 
to be ſecn upon a black horſe after his death. He 
crowned the Emperor Henry. In his time there 
was ſuch a plague, as the living ſcarce ſufficed to 
bury the dead. He dicd in his thirteenth year, 
A. D. 1024. 

150. Johannes the Nineteenth, a Roman, ſon 
to the Biſhop of Portua, ſome ſay not in orders 
before he took the popedom. Plitina ſaith he 
was a man of excellent life, and died upon the 
ninth day, in the eleventh year of his papacy, 
A. D. 1034. | 

131. Benedictus the Ninth, a Conjurer, was 


wont (with Lawrence and Gratian the Conjurers, 


whom he made Cardinals) to wander in the woods 
to invocate devils, and bewitch women to follow 
them. He ſat ten years, four months, and nine 
days, and was depoſed A. D. 1045. 

152. Sylveſter the Third, was made Pope while 


Benedict was living; but the other ſoon recovered. 


his ſeat, when Sylveſter had ſat but forty-nine days, 
and had made Caſimir (a Monk) King of Poland. 
He is ſeldom eſteemed as Pope. 
153. Gregorius the Sixth, received the keys, 
when three Popes were extant at one time: but 


*The falſity of this charge is equal to the folly of it. Syl- 
veſter was the ornament of his age, and, by his own learning, 
and the encouragement he gave to that of others, he may be 
eſteemed as creating, amidſt a choas of the darkeſt ignorance, 
the firſt dawn of ſcience, which hath ever ſince been increafing 


to its preſent ſplendour : but the name of Magician was given 


to every man whoſe knowledge exceeded the comprehenſion 


of the vulgar; and two hundred years after this, the immor- 


tal Friar Bacon, who, conſidering his times, ought to be rank- 
ed with Sir I. Newton, was hated and perſecuted as a Con- 


jurer. When the reader meets with this term, he muſt ſub- 


Aitute the term Mathematician in the place of it. 


"— 
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did many things well.“ The Emperor did this in 


and died in his third year, A. D. 1061. 


Henry the Emperor expelled Benedict, Sylveſter, 
and Gregory, this laſt having ſat two years and 
ſeven months; of whom the hiſtorian ſaith, «He 


a council at Sutrium, A. D. 1046, and cauſed to 
be elected $a 5 

154. Clemens the Second. He made the Ro. 
mans to renounce by oath the right they claimed 
in chooſing Popes : but Henry the Emperor be. 
ing gone, they poiſoned this Pope, A. D. 1047, 
when he ſat not full nine months, 

155. Damaſus the Second, a Bavarian, without 
conſent of the Clergy or people, ſeized on the 
Popedom; but he enjoyed it but a ſhort time, for 
he died upon the twenty-third day after hisuſurpa. 
tion. — 

156, Leo the Ninth, a German. A man,” 
ſaith Platina, © of great piety, innocence, and 
hoſpitality to ſtrangers and the poor.” At Ver. 
ſailles he held a council againſt Berengarius. He 
ſat five years, two months, and ſix days, and died 
A. D. 1084. 

167. Victor the Second, a Bavarian, made 
Pope by the favour of Henry the Emperor: he 
held a great council at Florence, deprived divers 
Biſhops for fornication and ſimony, and died in 
his third year, A. D. 1057. | 

158. Stephanus the Ninth, brought the church 
of Milan under the obedience of the Popes of 
Rome, which till that time challenged equality 
with them, and died at Florence the eighth day of 
his ſeventh month, A. D. 1057. x 

159. Benedictus the Tenth, a Campanian, made 
Pope by the faction of the Nobles; but by a 
council held at Sutrinum, he was depoſcd and 
baniſhed, having ſat eight months and twenty 
days. 

160, Nicholas the Second, took from the Ro- 
man Clergy the election of the Popes, and gave it 
to the College of Cardinals; cauſed Berengarius 
to recant his opinion againſt tranſubitanciation, 


161. Alexander the Second, a Milaneſe, in- 
clining to the Emperor's right in chooſing the 
Pope, was firſt boxed, and then impriſoned, aud at 
laſt poiſoned by Hildebrand, A. D. 1073 ; having 
ſat twelve years and fix months. | | 

162. Gregorius the Seventh, commonly called 
Hildebrand, a turbulent man, excommunicated 
tke Emperor Henry the Fourth; but after many 
viciſſitudes, the Emperor made him fly out 0 


Rome, and die in exile, in his twelfth year, 1 
W F 


*« 


ſent to the Emperor for confirmation. 

16g. Victor the Third, an Italian, defended all 
the doings of Gregory, but / not long after) he was 

ſoned by his Sub-deacon in the chalice, having 
{at but ten months. 

164. Urbanus the Second, an Hetrurian, ex- 
communicated the Emperor, and ſet all Chriſten- 
dom in combuſtion, and thence was called Tur- 
banus. He died in the twelfth year of his Pa- 
pacy. A. D. 1099. 

165. Paſchalis the Second, cauſed the Emperor 
Henry che Fourth to ſobmit to him, and to at- 
tend barefoot at his door; alſo excommunicated 
Henry the Fifth; interdicted Prieſts marriages, ſat 
nineteen years, and died A. D. 1118. | 

166. Gelaſius the Second, a Campanian, was 
yexed with ſeditions all his time; ſome ſay the 
Knights-Templars had their beginning in his Pa- 
pacy, He fat but ene year, and died A. D. 
1119, 

5 Caliſtus the Second, a Burgundian : he 
appointed the four faſts, decreed it adultery for a 
Biſhop to forſake his ſee ; interdicted Prieſts mar- 
riages, He fat five years, ten months, and fix 
days, and died A. D. 1124. 

168. Honorius the Second, an Italian, a lover 
of learned men: Arnulphus, an Engliſhman, was 
murdered in his time, for taxing the vices of the 
Clergy. He died lamented A. D. 1120, having 
fat ſix years, and two months. 

169. Innocentius the Second, oppoſed by an 
Anti-pope, called Anacletus. He ordained that 
none of the Laity ſhould lay hands on any of the 
Clergy, and died in the fourteenth year and ſe- 
venth month of his Papacy, A. D. 1143. 

170. Celeſtinus the Second was the inventor 
of that mad manner of curſing with bell, book, 
and candle: beſides which, it is only ſaid of him, 
that he died in the fifth month of his Papacy. 

171. Lucius the Second, a Bononian : he migh- 
tily incited men to the Holy War. In his time a 


dus, who thereupon changed his opinion. Lu- 
cius far eleven months and four days, and was 
ſucceeded, A. D. 1145, by 

172. Eugenius the Third, a Piſan; a Monk, 
with the Abbot St. Bernard. He would not per- 
it the Romans to chooſe their own Senators; by 
mich a quarrel enſued ; that compoſed, he died, 
L D. 1153, having ſat eight years, four months. 
173. Anaſtaſius the Fourth, a Roman. In his 


lynod was held in France againſt Petrus Abelar- 
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time was a famine all over Europe. Little is ſaid 


of him, but that he gave a great chalice to the 
church of Lateran, and dicd, having ſat one year, 


A. D. 1154. 


174. Adrianus the Fourth, an Engliſhman : he 


forced Frederick the Emperor to hold his ſtirrup, 
and then excommunicated him for claiming his 
right, and writing his name before the Pope's. 
Being choaked with a fly at Anagnia, he died, 
A. D. 1159, having ſat five years and ten months. 

175. Alexander the Third: he excommuni- 
cated the Emperor Frederick the Firſt, and obliged 
him to proſtrate himſelf at his feet, when the 
Pope trod upon his neck. He ſat twenty-two 
years, and died A. D. 1181. | 

176. Lucius the Third, ſtrove to aboliſh the 
Roman Conſuls, for which he was forced to quit 
Rome, and retire to Verona ; where he died A. D. 
I185, having fat four years and two months. 

177. Urbanus the Third, a Milaneſe: in his 
time Jeruſalem was retaken by Saladine ; wich 
grief whereof the Pope died, A. D. 1186. He ſat 
one year, ten months. 

178. Gregorius the Eighth, incited the Chriſtian 
Princes to the recovery of Jeruſalem; in which 
endeavour he died, in the fifty-ſcventh day of his 
Papacy. | 

179. Clement the Third excommunicated the 
Danes, for maintaining the marriage of their 
Clergy ; compoſed the diffcrences at Rome, and 
died, A. D. 1191, in the fourth year of his Pa- 
pacy. 
180. Celeſtinus the Third put the crown on 
the Emperor's head with his feet, and then ſtruck 
it off again, ſaying, Per me reges regnant. He ſat 
ſeven years, and died A. D. 11,8. 

181. Innocentius the Third brought in the 

doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ; orgained a pix to 
cover the hoſt, and a bell to be rung before it; 


and firſt impoſed auricular confeſſion- on the 


people. He ſat eighteen years, and was 
ed, A. D. 1216, by | | 3 

182. Honorius the Third, who confirmed the 
orders of Dominick and Francis, and ſet them 


ucceed- 


againſt the Waldenſes; exacted two Prebends 


from every cathedral in England. He ſat eleven 
years ſeven months, and died A. D. 1227 
183. Gregorius the Ninth, thrice excommuni- 


| cated the Empcror Frederick. In his time began 


the deadly feud of the Papal Guclphs, and the 
Imperial Gibbelines He fat fourtcen ycars and 
three months, and died A. D. 1241. 
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184. Celeſtinus the Fourth, * a man of great 
learning and piety,” faith Platina : but being very 
old (and perhaps poiſoned) at his entrance, he 
kept his ſeat but eighteen days. CIS 

185, Innocentius the Fourth, in a council at 
Lions, depoſed the Emperor Frederick. Terrified 
with a dream of his being cited to judgment, he 
died, A. D. 1253, having fat eleven years and 
ſix months. 

186. Alexander the Fourth, condemned the 
book of William de Santo Amore, fainted Clara, 
pillaged England of its treaſure, and died at Vi- 
terbium, A. D. 1160, in the ſeventh year of his 
Papacy. | 

187. Urbanus the Fourth, formerly Patriarch 
of Jeruſalem. He inſtituted the feaſt of Corpus 
Chriſti day, ſolicited thereto by Eva, an Ancho- 
reſs. He fat three years, one month, and four 
days, and dicd A. D. 1264. 

188. Clement, the Fourth, the greateſt Lawyer 
in France, had before his election a wife and 
three children; ſent Octobonus into England, to 
take the value of all church revenues. He fat 
four years, and died A. D. 1268. After him was 
a vacancy of two years. 


189. Gregory the Tenth, an Italian, held a, 


council at Lions, wherein was preſent Michael 
Paleologus, the Greek Emperor, who acknow- 
ledged there the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 
from Father and Son. This Pope fat four years, 


two months, and ten days, and died A.D. 1276. 


190. Adrianus the Fifth, a Genoeſe, before 
called Octobonus, and Legate here in England in 
the days of Henry the Third, He died before he 
was conſecrated, in the fortieth day of his Pope- 
dom. | 


1091. Johannes the Twentieth, a Spaniard and 
Phyſician :* though a learned man, yet unſkilled 


in affairs: he did many things with folly enough. 
He fat but &ghr months. Ig 
192. Nicholas the Third, firſt practiſed to en- 
rich his kindred. He raiſed a quarrel betwixt the 
French and Sicilians, which occaſioned the maſ- 
ſacre in the Sicilian Veſper. He ſat three years, 
and was ſucceeded, A. D. 1281, by © 
193. Martinus the Fourth, a Frenchman. He 
kept the concubine of his predeceſſor Nicholas, 
removed a'l pictures of bears from the palace, 
leſt his ſweetheart ſhould bring forth a bear. He 


ſat four years, and died A. D. 1285. 


194. Honorius the Fourth, confirmed the Au- 
guliine Friars, and caufed the White Carmelites to 


= 


1292. After him there was avacancy for two years, 


jubilee. He fat nine years, and was ſucceeded, 


tinued for ſeven years. He fat eight years, and 


which he judged to be right. He died A. D. 


be called Our Lady's Brethren. He did lutie 
more, but died A. D. 1287, having fat two years 
and one day. | 

195. Nicholas the Fourth, preferred perſons 
ſolely out of reſpect to their virtue, and died of 
grief to ſee church and ſtate in a remedileſs com. 
buſtion, having far four years, one month, A. D. 


196. Celeſtinus the Fifth, an Hermit, was eaſily 
perſuaded to quit the chair: the Cardinals per. 
ſuading him it was above his ability, he reſigned 
wm impriſoned, and died. He ſat five months 
only. 6 

197. Bonifacius the Eighth, by his general by! 
exempted the Clergy from being chargeable with 
raxes and payments to temporal Princes ; firſt ſer 
forth the Decretals, and inſtitu ed the feaſt of 


A. D. 1303, by 

198. Benedictus the Tenth, a Lombard; was 
a man of great humility, deſired to compoſe all 
broils, but was poiſoned by a fig, as ſome ſay, 
A. D. 1303, having ſat eight months and ſeventeen 
days. After him was a vacancy of eleven months, 

199. Clement the Fifth, firſt made indulgences 
and pardons faleable: he removed the papal ſce 
from Rome to Avignon in France, where it con- 


died A. D. 1315. In his time the order of the 
Knights-Templars was extinguiſhed, and the 
Grand Maſter, with many of the brethren, were 
burnt at Paris. 
200, Johannes the Twenty-firſt : he fainted 
Thomas Aquinas, and Thomas of Hereford: 
challenged ſupremacy over the Greek church, and 
died, having fat eighteen years and four months, 
A. D. #224; | 

201. Benedictus the Eleventh, a man of that 
conſtancy, as by no means to be ſwayed from that 


1342, in the ninth year of his Papacy. 
202. Clement the Sixth; a dreadful peſtilence 
in Italy was in his time, ſo that ſcarce a tenth 
man remained alive. He died A: D. 1352, having 
ſat ten years, fix months, and twenty-eight days. 
203. Innocentius the Sixth, a Lawyer, burnt 
John de Rupe Sciſſà, for foretelling ſhrewd things 
of An tichriſt. He ſat ten years, and died A. D. 
1362. e 
204. Urbanus the Fiſth, a great ſtickler ſor 
popiſh privileges: he confirmed the order of St 
Bridget: being poiſoned, as it is thought, he uy 
2 , 
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A. D. 1370, having fat eight years and four 
months. | 

205. Gregorius the Eleventh returned the 
papal chair to Rome: he excommunicated the 
Florentines, ſat ſeven years and five months, and 
died A. D. 1377. 
206. Urbanus the Sixth. Gunpowder was in- 
vented in his time. He made fifty-four Cardinals, 
held a jubilee to gather money, and died A. D. 
1389, having fat eleven years and eight months. 

207. Bonifacius the Ninth, ſcarce thirty years 
old when made Pope; very ignorant, and a great 
ſeller of church livings. He fat fourteen years 
and nine months, and died A. D. 1403. 

208, Innocentius the Seventh demanded the 
moiety of eccleſiaſtical benefices, both in France 
and England, but was ſtoutly denied. He fat but 
two years, and died A. D. 1406. | 

209. Gregorius the Twelfth ſwore to reſign 
for the peace of the church; but a colluſion bein 
diſcerned betwixt him and Benedict, both were 
outed, A. D. 1409. 

210, Alexander the Fifth, a Cretan, a man of 
great ſanity and learning. He depoſed La- 
diſlaus, King of Naples and Apulia, and ſat but 
eight months. | | 

211. Johannes the Twenty-ſecond, of Naples: 
by his conſent, a council was aſſembled at Con- 
ſtance, where he himſelf was depoled, A. D. 1414. 
After him was a vacancy for almoſt three years. 

212. Martinus the Fifth condemned Wickliffe, 
burnt John Huſſe, and Jerome of Prague, his 
followers. He ſat fourteen years and odd months, 
and died A. D. 143 1. | 

213: Eugenius the Fourth, a Venetian, refuſed 
to appear at the council of Baſil, which thereupon 
depoſed him, A. D. 1447. He ſat ſixteen years. 

214. Nicholas the Fifth, of Genoa : in his 
time the Turks took Conſtantinople. He built 
tie Vatican, and died in the eighth year of his 
Papacy, A. D. 1455. 

215. Caliſtus the Third, a Spaniard, ſent 
Preachers throughout Europe to animate Princes 
to war againſt the Turks. He ſat but three years, 
and died A. D. 1458. | 

216. Pius the Second, an Italian, approved of 
the marriage of the Clergy, and turned out divers 
cloiſtered Nuns. He fat fix years, and was ſuc- 


ceded, A. D. 1464, by 
217. Paulus the Second: he exceeded all his 
predeceſſors in pomp and ſhew, enriched his mitre 


Wh all kinds of precious ſtones, - honoured the 
1 
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Cardinals with a ſcarlet gown, and reduced the 
jubilee from fifty to twenty-five years. He fat 
leven years; diced A. D. 1471. 

218. Sixtus the Fourth ordained a guard to 
attend his perſon; was the firſt founder of the 
Vatican Library, and brought in beads. He ſat 
thirteen years, and died A. D. 1484. 

219. Innocentius the Eighth, of Genoa: much 
given to exceſs in drinking and venery. He ſat 
ſeven years and ten months; died A. D. 1492. 

220. Alexander the Sixth firſt openly acknow- 
ledged his nephews (as they call their baſtards) 
to be his ſons, was inceſtuous with his daughter, 
and died, A. D. 1503, of poiſon; which was 
given to him, by miſtake of his ſervants, inſtead 
of ſome Cardinals, whom he had invited to an 
entertainment, and for whom he had prepared 
ie. | 

221. Pius the Third ſought to hunt the French- 
men out of Italy, but died in the interim of an 
ulcer in his leg, having ſat twenty-five days. 

222, Julius the Second, more a ſoldier than a 
prelate, paſſing over a bridge of the Tyber, threw 
his key into the river, and brandiſhed his {word : 
excommunicated Lewis of France; fat ten years, 
and died A. D. 1513. 

223. Leo the Tenth burnt Luther's books, de- 
claring him a Heretick : Luther did the like at 
Wittenberg with the Pope's canon law, declaring 
him a perſecutor, tyrant, and the very Antichriſt, 
Leo died A.D. 1522. | | 

224. Adrian the Sixth, a Low-Country man, 
made ſhew at his entrance of reformation, but was 
diverted : the Lutherans began to ſpread, and the 
Turks to approach. Theſe, and other things, 
broke him ſo that he died in his ſecond year, 
A. D. 1523. 

225, Clement the Seventh, of Florence: in his. 
time Rome was ſacked, and the Pope made pri- 
ſoner by the Duke of Bourbon: the Pope's ſu- 
premacy was caſt off in England by King Henry 
the Eighth. Some ſay he died of the lowſy dil- 
eaſe, A. D. 1534. 

226. Paul the Third called the council at 
Trent; proſtituted his ſiſter, committed inceſt 
with his daughter, and poiſoned her huſband ; at- 
tempted the chaſtity of his niece; found in the fact, 
he was marked by her huſband. He was a Necro- 
mancer ; i. e. an Aſtronomer. He was learned and 


judicious, and wrote well in verſe and proſe ; and 


correſponded with Eraſmus, and other learned men 
of his time, He died A. D. 1549, aged 82. 
6 H | 227. Julius 
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227. Julius the Third gave a Cardinal's hat to 
a ſodomitical boy, called Innocegtius. In his 
time Caſa, Archbiſhop of Beneventum, prinred 
a book in defence of ſodomy. England recon- 
ciled to the mother church in Queen Mary's days. 
Julius died A. D. 1555. 

228. Marcellus the Second, an Hetruſcan: he 
eſteemed the Lutherans worſe than Turks; and 
perſuaded Charles the Fifth and Ferdinand rather 
to turn their forces againſt them. He was Pope 
but twenty-three days. | 

229. Paul the Fourth, the Neapolitan, a great 

atron of the Jeſvits and the Inquiſition, in which 
had been made away one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand perſons for religion. Being hated for his 
cruelty after his death, A. D. 1569, his ſtatue 
was caſt into the Tyber. 

230. Pius the Fourth continued the council at 
Trent, and brought it to an end, and thereby ſet- 
tled and confirmed the intereſt of the church of 
Rome; cauſed it to be received as œcumenical. 
His Legates were forbid footing in England by 
Queen Elizabeth. Venery and luxury ſhortened 
this Pope's days ; and then ſucceeded; A. D. 1 566, 

231, Pius the Fifth, a Lombard: he commanded 
the whores in Rome to be married or whipt. He 
had a hand in the death of Prince Charles of 
Spain, and of our King James's father, and in 


moſt of the treaſons againſt Queen Elizabeth, 


whom he excommunicated by bull. He left his 
feat, A. D. 1571, to 
232. Gregorius the Thirteenth, a Bononian: 


the maſſacre at Paris was by this man's procure- 
ment. He altered the calendar to his new ſtile, 


which anticipates ten days the old account: he 
excommunicated and outed the Archbiſhop of 
Collen, becauſe he married ; would have diſpoſed 
of the kingdom of Portugal, but was prevented. 
He fat thirteen years, and was ſucceeded, A. D. 
158 5, by 

233. Sixtus the Fifth, of Marca Ancona: he 
excommunicated, and praiſed the murder of 
Henry the Third of France, by Jaquez Clement: 
bleſſed the banner of Spain againſt England in 
1588 ; quarrelled with Spain for Naples, and 
ſtripped the Jeſuits of a great maſs of money. 
The Cardinal Bellarmine dedicated his contro- 
verſies to him; yet being aſked his judgment of 


him when dead, ſaid, „ He thought he was 


damned.” Sixtus died A. D. 1590. 


234. Urbanus the Seventh, a Genoeſe, aſcend- 


ed the chair after him; of whom there 1s the leſs to 


- againlt the King of Navarre, and a good Iiking 


fignacula ejus: but a fever ended him before he 


be ſaid, in that he enjoyed his Popedom but one 
fortnight, and then he left it to who ſhould come 
after, dying before his inauguration, The ſeat 
not long empty, was ſupplied by | 
235. Gregorius the Fourteenth, of Milan; he 
held a jubilee, and exhauſted the treaſury of the 
church, which Sixtus before had ſealed by an 
oath,” to be employed in the recovery of the Holy 
Land: he curſed King Henry of Navarre as ; 
relapſed Heretick. His bulls were burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. He died of the ſtone 
before he had ſat one year out. | 
236. Innocentius the Ninth, a Bononian, for 
the two months he was in, expreſſed an hatred 


of the Jeſuits. One year, four months, and three 
days, made an end of four Popes ; and then came 
A. D. 1592, f 
237. Clemens the Eighth: he made Henry of 
France turn Papiſt to be quiet: was much troy. 
bled with the gout, but eaſed, as he ſaith, when 
the Archduke Maximilian had kiſſed his gouty 
toes, He was ſucceeded, A. D. 1604, by 
238. Leo the Eleventh: he came in with this 
motto over his arch-triumphal pageant, Dignus ef 
Leo in virtute Agni, accipere librum & ſolvere ſepten 


had ſat twenty-eight days, 

239. Paul the Fifth, an Italian, promoted the 
powder-plot ; interdicted the ſtate of Venice, 
whereupon the Jeſuits were baniſhed. The oath 
of allegiance to King James was forbidden by 
breves from this Pope. He far ſixteen years, 

240, Gregorius the Fifteenth, a Bononian, ob- 
tained the ſeat, elected by way of adoration : he 
inſtigated the French againſt the Proteſtants, 
ſainted Ignatius Loyola, and quarrelled with the 
Venetians. He ſat two years, when 

241. Urbanus the Eighth, a Florentine, was 
choſen, A. D. 1623. He advanced his kindred, 
In his time the Archbiſhop of Spalato turned from 
Papiſt to Proteſtant, and thence to Papiſt again. 
He was a politer ſcholar than moſt of thein ; and 
was ſucceeded, A. D. 1644, by 

242. Innocentius the Tenth, who ſat eleven 
years. 

243. Alexander the Seventh was choſen A.D 
1655, ſat twelve, years, and was ſucceeded, A. D 
1667, by | 

244. Clement the Ninth, who fat three yea!s 

245. Clement the Tenth obtained the cha 
A, D. 1670, and fat ſix years. 

246, Innoce 
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246. Innocent the Eleventh ſucceeded A. D. 

1675, and continued thirteen years, He was 

| followed by [ 

| 247. Alexander the Eighth, made Pope A. D. 

1689, and ſat two years. 

| 248. Innocent the Twelfth came in A. D. 

1691, and fat upwards of eight years. 

| 249. Clement the Eleventh ſucceeded A. D. 

| 1700, and fat twenty-one years; dying A. D. 

1721. ; 

pi Innocent the Thirteenth was made Pon- 

tiff: he ſat near three years; and died A. D. 

1723. 

452 Benedict the Thirteenth ſat upwards of 

| five years z he dying A. D. 1730, 

| 252, Clement the Twelfth obtained the Pope- 

dom, which he held ten years; and was ſucceed- 

ed, A. D. 1740, by n 

253. Benedict the Fourteenth, who ſat eighteen 

years; died A. D. 1758, and was ſucceeded by 

| 254. Clement the Thirteenth ; who died A. D. 
1769, and was ſucceeded by of 

| 255. Clement the Fourteenth; who died A. D. 
1775, and was ſucceeded by | | 

256. Pius the Sixth. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of ſuch Men as have been the Framers and Compoſers 
of Bodies of Laws for divers Nations and Coun- 
tries. | 


T was the ſaying of Plato, That there was a 
| neceſſity that laws ſhould be made for men; 
and that they ſhould be obliged to live according 
to them ; or otherwiſe, men would differ but very 
little from the beaſts themſelves.” The reaſon of 
this is, that no man is naturally ſo well compoſed 
as rightly to underſtand what things do beſt con- 
duce to the public good of human life; or if he 
do, yet he either cannot or will not always act ac- 
cording to that which in his judgment is the beſt. 
Hence it is that ſo many nations have ſubmitted 
to the wiſdom of ſome one man who hath been 
eminent among them, and have been contented 
to live by the rules he has preſcribed. 

1. Lycurgus was the Law-giver to the Lacede- 
monians ; and when by his inſtitutions he had 
brought Sparta to that form of a tepublick which 
ie had deſired, he aſſembled them altogether, 
and told. them, e That in moſt parts the common- 
vealth was ſo framed, as it might rightly ſerve to 
ne improvement both of their virtue and felicity. 
but that there was now behind, the chiefeſt and 
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moſt important head of all, which he ſhould. not 
take upon him to impart unto them till ſuch time 
as he had conſulted the oracle. That they ſhould 
therefore firmly cleave to the preſent laws, nor 
ſhould deviate from, nor change any thing therein 
till ſuch time as he ſhould return from Delphos.“ 
They all promiſed him; and having taken an oath 
of the King, Senate and People, to that purpoſe, 
he went to Delphos: where, when he came, he 
inquired of Apollo, “If the frame and model of his 
laws were ſuch, as that his citizens might, in the 
obſervation of them, be made virtuous and proſ- 
perous ?” Apollo made anſwer, © That all was 
well done ; and that, fo long as they lived thereby, 
they ſhould be happy and proſperous.” This an- 
iwer was ſent back to Sparta; which done, he re- 
ſolved that the Spartans ſhould never be freed 


from their oath they had given him; and, to that 


purpoſe, he underwent a voluntary baniſhment and 
death in Crete (faith Ariſtocrates), having before- 
hand beſought his hoſt and entertainer, “ That as 
ſoon as he was dead, he ſhould cauſe his body to 
be burnt, and the aſhes thereof caſt into the ſea 
that ſo no remainder of him might be brought to 
Sparta; leſt they thereby pretending he was re- 
turned, -ſhould diſengage themſelves from their 
oath, and attempt any change in the common- 
wealth. He died about eight hundred and fifty 
years before the Chriſtian æra. Plut. in Lycurg. 
p. 57. Juſtin. Hiſt. l. 3. p. 55, 56. | 

2. Solon-was the Law-giver to the Athenians ; 


and when Anacharſis did deride his endeavours in 


this kind, that went about to repreſs the injuries 
and extravagances of his citizens with a few 


written words, Which,“ faid he, © are no better 


than ſpiders* webs, and which the ſtronger will 


break at their pleaſure; Solon returned, © That 
men will be fure to ſtand to thoſe covenants which 
will bring manifeſt diſadvantages to the infringers 


of them; adding, That he had fo framed and 


tempered his laws for Athens, that it ſhould ma- 


nifeſtly appear to all of them, that it was more 
for their concern ſtrictly to obſerve, than in any 
thin 
five n and fifty- nine years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra, aged eighty-nine years. Plut. in Selon. 
P. 87. lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 8. c. 10. p. 221. 
Tuſtin. Hiſt. l. 2. P. 38. 


3. Draco was alſo before him a Law-giver at 


Athens, whoſe laws were abrogated by Solon, by 


reaſon of their ſeverity and rigour: for he puniſhed 
almoſt all ſorts of faults with death. He that was 
convicted of idleneſs dicd for it; and he me "_ 

olen 


to violate and infringe them.” He died 
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ſtolen an apple, or handful of herbs, was to abide 
the ſame ſentence as if he had committed ſacri- 
lege. So that Demades afterwards ſaid, wittily, 
« That Draco's laws were not written with ink, 
but blood.” They ſay, that Draco himſelf being 
aſked, Why he puniſhed even petty larcenies 
with death?“ made this anſwer, ** That the ſmall- 


eſt of them did deſerve that, and that there was 


not a greater puniſhment he could find out for 

greater crimes.” He lived about fix hundred and 

thirty years before Chriſt. Plut. in Solon. p. 87. 
4. Zamolxis was the Law-giver of Thrace, a 


native of that country ; who having been brought 


up under Pythagoras, and returning home, pre- 
ſcribed them good and wholeſome laws; aſſuring 
them, © That if they did obſerve the ſame, they 
ſhould go into a place, when they left this world, 
in which they ſhould enjoy all manner of pleaſure 
and contentment.” By this means having gotten 
ſome opinion of a divinity amongſt them, he ab- 
ſented himſelf, and was afterwards worſhipped by 
them as a god. He was the ſlave and diſciple of 
Pythagoras, about five hundred and fifry years 
before Chriſt. Heyl. Co/m. p. 608. Text. Offic. 
J. 1. c. 8. p. 26. 3 

5. Diocles was the Law-giver of the Syracuſans: 
he puniſhed offences with inexorable ſeverity; and 
for ſuch as tranſgreſſed, there was no hope of par- 
don. Among others of his laws, this was one: 
«© That no man ſhould preſume to enter armed 
into the Forum, and aſſembly of the people: in 
caſe any fhould, he ſhould ſuffer death. No ex- 
ception to be made in caſe of imprudence, or any 
kind of neceſſity.” One day, when the news was, 
«© That the enemy had broke into their fields,“ 
Diocles haſted out againſt them, with his ſword by 
his ſide. Upon the way, as he went, it fell out, 
that there was a [edition and tumult amongſt the 
people in their aſſembly; whither he imprudently 
went, armed as he was : when preſently a private 

erſon that had obſerved him, began to cry out, 
That he had broken the laws which himſelf had 
made.” Diocles, turning towards his accuſer, re- 
plied, with a loud voice, No; but they ſhall now 
have their ſanction.” Which ſaid, he drew his 
ſword, thruſt it through his own throat, and died. 
Diodor. Sic. Biblioth. I. 13. Pp. 336. 

6. Zaleucus was the Law=zpiver of the Locrians: 
he made a lawthat the adulterer ſhould be puniſhed 
with the loſs of both his eyes. His own ſon hap- 

gp to be the firſt offender in that kind: there- 
tore, to ſhew the love of a father, and the ſince- 
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apparel, the common conſequences of a long and 


before Chriſt. Diod. Sic. Bibl. l. 12. p. 282. Li. 


rity of a judge, he put out one of his ſon's ey, 
and one of his own. He alſo provided by hi, 
Jaws, that no woman ſhould be attended in th, 
ſtreet with more than one maid, but when ſhe wx 
drunk ; that no woman ſhould go abroad at nigh 
but when ſhe went to play the harlot : that none 
ſhould wear gold or embroidered apparel, but 
when meant to ſet themſelves to open ſale; ang 
that men ſhould not wear rings or tiſſues, by 
when they went about ſome act of uncleannek,, 
and many others of this mould : by means where. 
of, both men and women were reſtrained from all 
extraordinary trains of attendants and excel; d 


proſperous tranquillity, He lived about firs 
hundred years before Chriſt. Diod. Sic. Bi), 
J. 12. Pp. 283. Lip. Monit. I. 2. c. 9. p. 237. Hs, 
Cojm. p. 76. Zuin. Theat. vol. 1. J. 1. p. 50. 
Alian. Var. Hiſt. Il. 13. p. 24, 375. 

7. Charondas, the Law-giver of the Thurian:, 
in Greece, amongſt others of his laws, had made 
this againſt civil factions, and for prevention of 
ſudden and tumultuary ſlaughters: * That it ſhould 
be capital for any man to enter the aſſembly of the 
people with any weapon about him.“ It fell out, 
that, as he returned from abroad, he appointed z 
convention of the people, and (like unto the be- 
fore-mentioned Diocles) appeared therein armed 
as he was. When his oppoſers told him, That he 
had openly broke the law of his own making, by 
entering the place in ſuch a manner as he did; 
« It is very true,” ſaid he; „ but, withal, I wil 
make the firſt ſanction of it:“ and thereupon dray- 
ing his ſword, he fell upon it. So that he died in 
the place, about four hundred and forty year 


Mon. J. 2. c. 9. p. 238. Lon. Theat. p. 416. 

8. Pharamond was the firſt King of the French, 
and a Law-giver amongſt them. It is ſaid, that 
he was the maker of the law called the Saliquelay, 
by which the crown of France may not deſcend 
unto the females, or (as their ſaying is) “ fall fro 
the lance to the diſtaff.” Whence this law hat 
its name of Salique is uncertain : ſome ſay fro 
the words Si aligua, ſo often uſed in it; othe" 
becauſe it was propoſed by the Prieſts, called dali 
or that it was decreed in the fields which take 
their name from the river Sala. But Haillam, 0% 
of their beſt writers, affirms, that it was nee 
heard of in France till the time of Philip th 
Long, Anno 1315. Others ſay it was made b 


Charles the Great, after the conqueſt of Germ 
g N v 


where the incontinent lives of the women living 
about the river Sala (in the modern Miſnia), gave 
both the occaſion and the name, De terrd vero Sa- 
licd nulla portio hæreditatis mulieri veniat ; ſed ad 
virilem ſexum tota terre hereditas perveniat, are the 
words of the Law. This terra Salica, the learned 


fee, or, land holden by Knights ſervice ; and 
proves his interpretation by a record of the Par- 
liament of Bourdeaux, cited by Bodinus. D' Avi- 
| Ja's Civil Wars, l. 1. p. 6. Heyl. Coſin. p. 177. 

9. King Richard the Firſt of England, as Lord 
Paramount of the ſeas immediately on his return 
from the Holy Land, the Iſland of Oleron being 
then in his poſſeſſion as a member of his Duke- 
dom of Aquitain, did there declare and eſtabliſh 
thoſe maritime laws, which for near five hundred 
years have generally been received by all the States 
of the Chriſtian world which frequent the ocean, 
for the regulating of ſea affairs, and deciding of 
maritime controverſies, From thence they are 
called the Laws of Oleron : Que quidem leges & 
fatuta, per Dominum Richardum quondam Regem 
Angliæ, in reditu d terrd Sana correcta fuerunt, in- 
ut, terpretata, declarata, & in inſula d' Oleron publi- 
da cata, & nominata in Gallica lingua La Loy d' Olerom, 
be- &c. ſaith an old record, which I find cited in a 
ea manuſcript diſcourſe of Sir John Burroughs, in- 
lic BY tituled, © The Sovereignty of the Britiſh Seas.“ 
by BW Hey]. Cofm. p. 2 30. 

d; 10. Nicedorus was a famous wreſtler and cham- 
wil pion in his younger time, but having taken leave 
au. of thoſe youthful exerciſes, and grown into years, 
dußg he became the Law-giver of the Mantineans, 
car i amongſt whom he lived; and by the prudent com- 
LY poſure of his laws, he brought much greater 
honour to his country, than when he was publickly 


nch, proclaimed victor in his former atchievements. It 
tha s ſaid, that the body of his laws were framed for 
. him by Diagoras Mclius. lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 2. 
cen 


. 23. Pp. 63. 

11, Pittacus made laws for the Mitylenians, 
and having ten years preſided amongſt them, at- 
ter he had well ſettled the affairs of their Repub- 
ck, he voluntarily reſigned up his power. A- 
mongſt other his laws, this was one: that he who 
committed a fault in his drunkefineſs ſhould un- 
dergo a double puniſhment ; one for his fault, and 
the other for being drunk. This law he made on 
Purpoſe to preſerve the Mitylenians in tempe- 
nance, becauſe their iſland abounded with wine, 


Laert. J. 1. p. 19. 
No. 21. | | 
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Selden, in his Titles of Honour, engliſhes Knights 


493 


12. Numa Pompilius was the firit Law-giver, 
amongſt the Romans, and he gave out that he 
converſed in the woods with the goddeſs Ageria 
that ſo, by that celeſtial converſe, which he would 


have it thought he enjoyed, he might procure the 


greater eſtimation to himielf, and the more reve- 
rence unto thoſe laws that he {ought to eſtabliſh 
amongſt them. He ordered and diſpoſed of the 
year into twelve months, appointed Prieſts to 
Mars, an altar to Jupiter, a temple to Faith, and 


of the Veſtal Virgins, and of ſundry rites and ce- 
remonies amongſt the Romans; ſeeking to with- 
draw them from their martial humour, by endea- 
vouring to render them in love with devotion and 
peace, and the arts of tillage and huſbandry in the 
fields. Put. in Vita Nume, p. 70, 71. Liv. Hiſt. 
J. 1. P. 8. 

13. Minos was the firſt who 1s ſaid to have con- 
ſtiruted the Republick of the Cretans, which 
(Homer ſays) was the molt ancient of all others. 
Nine years was this Prince daily buſied in the 
framing and compoling of his laws; ſor the better 
ordering of which, he is reported to have retired 
into a cave, and there to have made his. abode 
under ground, Put. in Theſes, p. 7. Died. l. 2. 
p. 74. Halicarna/. Antig. l. 2. p. 49. 

14. Egidius Fontana (after the irruption of 
Atila), with divers patrician families, retired to 
the parts whereabout Venice now is; thither alſo 
was a great conflux of, the moſt noble perſons 
from all the neighbouring cities; and this was the 
man who firſt gave laws to the new city of Venice; 
and, from their author, they are at this day called 
the Ægidian laws. Zuin. That. vol. 6. J. 1. 
2. 1566. 

15. Tuiſco, ſaid to be the ſon of Noah, the father 
and firſt King of the Germans and Sarmatians, con- 
ſidering that without juſtice, and ſenſe of religion, 
people could neither improve into a common— 
wealth, nor have their licentious practices under 
any reſtraint, framed laws and ordinances for 
them: theſe he comprehended in verſes, and 
cauſed them to be privately and publickly fung, 
leſt any ſhould pretend to be ignorant of them. 
Zuin, Theat. vol. 6. J. 1. p. 1567. 

16. Donvallo Molmicius, was King of the Bri- 
tons: and whereas. the former Kings paſſed their 


inglorious lives in idleneſs- and ſloth, and in' the 


ule of thoſe laws only which were made by Mar- 
tia, the wife of King Gintoline ; he reſtored the 
military art, almoſt utterly extinct, and withal 
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eſtabliſhed new and wholeſome laws, called from 
him the Molmician laws: he gave the right of 
ſanctuary to churches ; was the firſt who wore a 
crown of gold; countenanced and rewarded ſuch 
as were ſtudents in good arts; conſtituted a ſtan- 
dard for weights and meaſures ; ſeverely puniſhed 
thieves, and all manner of rogues ; decreed the 
breadth of divers roads and highways, and that 
the right of them ſhould remain in the King: and 
(leſt there ſhould be a ſcarcity of corn through 
the abundance of cattle) he ordered, upon a pe- 
nalty, how many ploughs each county ſhould have 
in jt; and thar no Magiſtrate or creditor ſhould 
ſcize upon any cattle employed in draught, in caſe 
any other goods were remaining ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the debt. Polyd. l. 1. 

17. Cangius, or Cingis Coan, at firſt a man of 
a baſe condition, and a brazier or blackſmith, was 
afterwards raiſed to a high degree, and was the 
Law-giver to the Scythians, or Tartars. His de- 
crees were to this purpoſe: that they ſhould avoid 
pleaſures, and be content with ſuch things as came 
next to hand ; that they ſhould love one another, 
and ever prefer the publick welfare to any private 
emolument whatſoever ; that they ſhould do no- 
thing raſhly, poſſeſs no grounds, marry many 
wives; and that they ſhould preſerve truth in their 
words, and juſtice 1n their deeds, that ſo no man 
might be deceived or circumvented by them. 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 6. J. 1. p. 1568. 

18. S. Olaus, King of Norway, obſerving the 
people in his days lived without any known rule, 
and were ſcattered up and down like a fort of 
wild men, gave them laws, and thereby reduced 
them to a more civil and better ſtate of life. The 
ancient monuments of his laws are to this day 
held in great veneration by that people. Zuzn. 
Theat, vol. 6. J. 1. P. 1567. 


CHAP. v. 


Of Ambaſſadors; what their Negotiations, and after 
hat Manner they have behaved themſelves therein. 


T highly concerns Princes and Republicks to 
make choice of fuch men for their Ambaſſadors 

as are of an acuteneſs beyond other men; of great 
judgment and experience in affairs, and of an un- 
common diligence in the obſervation of all things, 
with the meaſures and moments of them. A na- 
aural courage is allo (ſometimes perhaps) as requi- 
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but that as ſoon as he had delivered them he ſhould 
return with all ſpeed, only to declare, That if the 
Perſians were ingenious, they ſhould interpret 


ſite a qualification as any of the reſt : where mo 
of theſe are, their buſineſs is moſt happily effected, 
and where a defect is obſerved, the negotiation for 
the moſt part miſcarries. 

1. Publius Popilius Lena was ſent from the 
Senate and people of Rome to King Antioch, 
to forbid him to make any enterprize upon Egypt, 
and to command him to depart away in caſe he waz 
entered upon it. At his coming the King offered 
to embrace and welcome him, becauſe they were 
friends ever ſince the time wherein Antiochus had 
been hoſtage at Rome: but Popilius drew back, 
ſaying, “ That particular friendſhip was at that 
time to be laid aſide, when the concerns of the 
publickwere to be treated. Thereupon he delivered 
into his hand the command of the Senate: when 
the King delayed to return his anſwer, and de. 
manded ſome time wherein he might adviſe thereof 
with his friends, Popilius, with a wand he had in 
his hand, began to mark out a circle ſomewhat 
ſpacious about the chair of Antiochus, and ſaid, 
« Sir, call hither what friends you pleaſe, to ad- 
viſe with you touching this affair, within this circle 
that you ſee, and think not to go out from hence 
without a declaration of war or peace between the 
people of Rome and you.” This ſevere manner 
of proceeding abated the pride of Antiochus, ſo 
that he preſently made anſwer, That he would 
obey the Senate.” Liv. Hift. I. 44. Juſtin Hift, 
J. 34. P. 266. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Plut, Apoth. Reg. 
Sc. p. 437. 

2 When Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpis, made an 
expedition into Scythia, the Scythians had waſted 
the country of neceſſary proviſions, for. want of 
which the army of Darius was brought into great 
ſtraights ; which the Kings of Scythia underſtand- 
ing, they ſent an Ambaſſador to him with theſe 
preſents, a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five arrows. 
The Perſians enquired of him that brought them 
what they intended by them ? the Scythian told 
them, * That he had no other thing in charge, 


what theſe preſents meant and ſignified,” When 
the Perſians heard this, they conſulted about it: 
the opinion of Darius was, “ That the Scythians 
did yield themſelves, together with the earth and 
water, upon this reaſon, that the mouſe is bred in 
the earth, and feeds upon the ſame food wich 
man; the frog lives in the water; the bird migi! 
repreſent the horſe ; and that, by ſending 9 
che 
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hey ſeemed to deliver up themfelves.” But Go- 

ryas, one of the ſeven princes that had ejected the 

[agi, was of opinion, that thoſe preſents intimated 

ys much, O ye Perſians! unleſs as birds ye fly 

1 the air, or as mice ye retreat under the earth, 

r as frogs ye ſwim in the water, ye ſhall not re- 

urn whence ye came, but ſhall be ſlain by theſe 

rows.“ The Perſians interpreted it according 

o his opinion: and had it not been by accident, 

either Darius, nor any of his army, had ever 

een Perſia more, being glad to fly, and happy 

hat he found a way of eſcape ; for the Scythians 

ing in purſuit, miſſed of him, thinking he had 

aken another way. Herod. I. 4. p. 266. Bruſon. 

Facetiar. I. 3. c. 30. p. 238. 

Alexander the Great was vehemently incenſed 

zoainſt the Lampſacenians, who ſent Anaximenes 

s their Ambaſſador, to appeaſe him. Alexander, 

it the firſt ſight of him, that he might cut off all 

xccafion of being prevailed with, as to any favour 

their behalf, ſolemnly ſwore, “ That although 

\naximenes was his maſter, yet he would not 
ther grant or do any of thoſe things that he 

ſhould deſire of him.” Then,” ſaid the other, << I 

geſire of thee, O King! that thou would'{t utterly 
feſtroy the country of Anaximenes, thy maſter.” 
Alexander, for his oath's ſake, was thus conſtrained 
though otherwiſe much againſt his mind)to pardon 
ie Lampſacenians. Zuin, Theat, vol.g. I. 4. p. 744. 
4. Nicholaus de Book, a Knight, was ſent by 
aldemarus, the Marquis of Brandenburg, as 
Is Ambaſſador to Frankfort, in his Prince's name, 
bout the election of a King of the Romans. The 
ompetitors were, Philippus Pulcher, Duke of 
luſtria, and Lewis, Duke of Bavaria: the Mar- 
quis had ſent his letters in favour of Frederick, 
bat he might be King; but his Ambaſſador ex- 
ecting to receive nothing from Frederick, and 
Kfrcetving that moſt men's minds were inclinable 
dLewis, he ſcraped the name of Frederick out of 
his Prince's parchments, and, contrary to his 
nd, inſtead thereof put in the name of Lewis: 
ar which infidelity the Marquis, upon his return, 
pt him in priſon, and ſuffered him there to die 
| famine. Zuin. Theat. vol. 3. J. 4. Pp. 76. 

5. The people of Florence ſent one Franciſcus, 
yer, but an unlearned perſon, as their Am- 
lador to Joan, Queen of Naples. At his 
mung he was informed by a Courtier, that it was 
r Majeſty's pleaſure that he ſhould return on the 
ron. In the mean time he had heard that the 


deen had no averſion to a handſome man; and 
1 


and their Embaſſies. „ *<_J$ 


therefore upon his return, having had his audi- 
ence, and diſcourſed with her about many things, 
at laſt he told her, © That he had ſomething to 
deliver to her in private.” The Queen withdrew 
with him into a privy chamber, ſuppoſing that he 
had ſomething to impart to her, which was not fit 
to communicate with others : here it was that the 
fool, prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of his own 
beauty, deſired the Queen that he might be ad- 
mitted to her bed, The Queen, without alteration 
of her countenance, looking him in the face, de- 
manded, If the Florentines had made that part 
of his commiſſion ?” And while the Ambaſſador 
remained ſilent, and covered with bluſhes, ſhe 
bade him return, and cauſed it to be entered with 
the reſt of his inſtructions; and diſmiſſed him 
without any other ſign of her anger. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 3.1. 4. p. 746. 

6. There was a treaty on the part of Spain for a 
marriage with our Prince Henry, wherein Saliſbury, 
then Secretary (alitttle man, but a great Stateſman) 
inſtantly diſcovered the juggling before any other 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion. For although it went for- 
ward cunningly, yet did Saliſbury ſo put the Duke 
of Lerma unto it, that it either muſt be ſo, or they 
muſt confeſs their juggling. The Duke of Lerma 
denied that there ever had been any treaty, or any 
intention from that State. Saliſbury ſent for the 
Ambaſſador to a full council, told him, *He had 
abuſed the King and State, about a treaty for mar- 
riage, which he had no commiſſion for; that, there- 
fore, he was liable to be puniſhed by the laws of 
our kingdom: for when an Ambaſſador doth 
abuſe a ſtate by their maſter's commiſtion, then 
the ſervant was freed; but without commiſſion 
was culpable, and liable to be puniſhed by the 
laws of that ftate, as being diſavowed to be ſer- 
vant to the King his maſter.” The Ambaſſador 
anſwered gravely, He did not underſtand the 
cauſe of his coming, therefore was then unpre- 
pared to give any anſwer : but on Monday he 


would come again (this being Saturday), and give 


his anſwer.” On Monday he came, and began 
with theſe words, My ſoul is my God's, my 
life my maſter's, my reputation my own; I will 
not forfeit the firſt and laſt to preſerve the tecond :"* 
then laid down his commiſſion and letters of in- 
ſtruction underthe King'sown hand. He acquitted 
himſelf honeſtly to this ſtate, but was loſt to his 
own, being inſtantly ſent for home, where he lived 
and died in diſgrace. Court of King James, by 
A. W.p. 170, 171. 1 
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7. The Spartans ſent their ambaſſadors to 
Achens; who declared in the open Senate, «That 
they came from their State, with full power to 
compromiſe all matters of difference betwixt them, 
and to put an end to all controverſy.“ Alcibiades, 
who, in emulation to Nicias, had a deſire to con- 
tinue the rupture, was terrified with this declara- 
tion of theirs; and thereupon made means for a 
private conference with the Ambaſſadors. When 
he came © What mean you, my Lords.?” ſaid 
he; “ have you forgotten that our Senate is hu- 


mane and moderate towards thoſe they treat with? 


But the people are high- ſpirited, and deſirous of 
great matters. If therefore, in the aſſembly of 
the people, you ſhall declare you come with full 
power, they will impoſe upon you what they 
leaſe : rather deal ſo with them, as if you had 
not the full power; and I, for my part, will do 
all I am able in favour of your ſtate:“ and con- 
firmed it to them with an oath, Next day, at the 
Aſſembly of the people, Alcibiades with great c1- 
vility demanded of the Ambaſſadors in what quality 
they came; whether as Plenipotentiaries, or not ? 
They denied what they had faid before in the.Se- 
nate; and declared before the people, that they 
had not ſull power to conclude matters. Here- 
upon Alcibiades immediately cried out, * That 
they were a fort of unfaithful and inconſtant men, 
no way to be truſted.” By this means he ſo ex- 
cited both the Senate and people againſt them, that 
they could do nothing. Pezel. Mell. tom. 1. 
P. 120. 


CHAP VI. 


Of ſuch as were eminent Seamen, or Diſcoverers of 
Lands, or Paſſages by Sea, formerly unknown. 


HEN Anacharſis was once aſked, «© Which 
he thought to be the greateſt number, of 
the living or the dead? Of which fort,” ſaid he, 
do you take thoſe to be that ſail upon the ſeas?” 
He doubted, it feems, whether they were- to be 
reputed among the living, who committed their 
lives to the pleaſure of the winds and waves. Had 
all others been poſſeſſed with the fame timorous 
ſentiments, the world had wanted thofe noble ſpi- 
rits, who could not reſt ſatisfied, till, by their own 
hazards, they had brought one hemiſphere to ſome 
Acquaintance with the other. | 


Of great Seamen and new Diſcoverers. 


1, Chriſtopher Columbus, born at Nervy in the 
Signiory of Genoa, being a man of great abilitiez 
and born to undertake great matters, could not 
perſuade himſelf (the motion of the ſun confider. 
ed) but that there was another ſide of the globe to 
which that glorious planet did impart both his light 
and heat when he went from us. This unknown 
ſide he propoſed to ſeek after; and opening his 
deſign to the ſtate of Genoa, Anno 1486, was by 
them rejected. Upon this repulſe he ſent his bro. 
ther Bartholomew to King Henry the Seventh of 
England, who in his way fell unfortunately intg 
the hands of pirates, by whom he was detained a 
long whole; but at laſt he was enlarged. As ſoon 
as he was ſet at liberty, he repaired to the court of 
England; where his propoſition found ſuch a 
cheerful entertainment at the hands of the King, 
that Chriſtopher Columbus was ſent for to come 
thither alſo, But Chriſtopher, not knowing of his 
brother's impriſonment, and not hearing from him, 
conceived the offer of his ſervice to have been neg. 
lected, and thereupon made his -defires known at 
the Court of Caftile ; where, after many delays, 
and fix years attendance on. the buſineſs, he was 
at laſt furniſhed with three ſhips only, and thoſe 
not for conqueſt, but diſcovery. With this ſmall 
ſtrength he ſailed on the ocean more than ſixty 
days, yet could ſee no land; ſo that the diſcon- 


tented Spaniards began to mutiny, and refuſed to 


move a foot forwards, Juſt at that time it hap- 
pened that Columbus did diſcern the clouds to 
carry a clearer colour than they did before; and 
therefore he beſought them only to wait three days 
longer; in which ſpace, if they ſaw not land, he 
promiſed to return toward the end of the third 
day. One of the company, called Roderigo de 
Triang, deſcried fire, an evident token they cre# 
near unto ſome ſhore. The place diſcovered was 
an iſland on the coaſt gf Florida, called by Colum- 
bus St. Saviour's, now counted one of the Lu- 
caios. Landing his men, and cauſing a tree to be 
cut down, he made a croſs thereof, which is 
erected near the place where he came on ſhore; 
and by that ceremony took poſſeſſion of the Ne# 
World for the Kings of Spain, October the cle- 
venth, 1492. 
poſſeſſion of Hiſpaniola, and with much treaſur 
and content returned to Spain, and was prefertes 
by the Kings themſelves for his good ſervice, fl 
to be Admiral of the Indies, and in concluſion 0 


the title of the Duke De la Vega, in the ift 9 


Jamaic 


Afterwards he diſcovered and took 
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amaica. The next year he was furniſhed with 
eighteen ſhips for more diſcoveries. In this ſecond 
voyage he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba and Ja- 
maica; and built the town of Iſabella, after called 
Domingo, in Hiſpaniola; from whence, for ſome 
ſeverities uſed againſt the mutinous Spaniards, he 
was ſent priſoner to Caſtile ; but on a fair trial, he 
was very honourably acquitted, and abſolved of 
all the crimes imputed to him. In 1497, he be- 
gan his third voyage; in which he diſcovered the 
countries of Pana and Cumana on the firm land, 
with the iſlands of Cubagna and Margarita, and 
many other iflands, capes, and provinces, In 
1500 he began his fourth and laſt-voyage ; in the 
courſe whereof, coming to Hiſpaniola, he was un- 
worthily denied entrance into the city of Domin- 
go, by Nicholas de Ovendo, then Governor there- 
of : after which, ſcouring the ſea-coaſts as far as 
Nombre de Trias, but adding little to the fortune 
of his former diſcoveries, he returned back toCuba 
and Jamaica, and from thence to Spain, where 
ſix years after he died, and was buried honoura- 
bly at Seville, anno 1506. Heyl. Com. 

2. Columbus having led the way, was ſecond- 
ed by Americus Veſputius, an adventurous Flo- 
rentine, employed therein by Emanuel, King of 
Portugal, Anno 1501, on a deſign of finding out 
2 nearer way to the Moluccas than by the Cape 
of Good Hope : who, though he paſſed no fur- 
ther than the Cape of St. Auguſtin's in Braſil, yet 


0 Wl from him (to the great injury and neglect of the 
d rſt diſcoverer) the Continent, or main land of this 
's WY country, hath the name of America, by which it 
, is ſtill known, and commonly called. H.. Coſin. 
a. 1014, | | 

de 3. To him ſucceeded John Cabott, a Venetian, 


the father of Sebaſtian Cabott, in behalf of Hen- 
y the Seventh, King of England; who diſcovered 
al the northern coaſts of America, from the Cape 
of Florida in the South, to Newfoundland and 
Terra de Labrador in the North, cauſing the Ame- 
can Roytolets to turn homagers to the King and 
nown of England. Heyl. Coſm. ibid. : 

4. Ferdinandus Corteſius, was (as I ſuppoſe) 
de moſt famous of all the Spaniards, for the diſ- 
covery of new lands and people: for paſſing the 


welt, and is under the tropick of Cancer, and leav- 
Ing Jucatana and Colvacana on the left hand, he 
dent his courſe till he attained the entrance of the 
feat river Panucus, where he underſtood, by in- 


rere he had in his former voyage, that theſe 
0, 21. ; 


a 


promontory of Cuba, that points directly to the 


were the ſhores of the Continent, which, by a 


gentle turning, was on this ſide connected with the 


ſhores of Uraban; but on the other, northward, 
after a vaſt tract of land, did conjoin itfelf with 


thoſe couhtries which ſeamen call Baccalaure, He 


alſo was informed that the large and rich king- 
doms of Mexico were extended from the ſouth 
to the weſt, Theſe kingdoms he was deſirous 
to viſit, as abounding in gold, and all kind of 
plenty; the climate temperate, although ſituated 
under the Aquator. Here, making advantage of 
the difference betwixt two Kings contending with 
each other, having ſtrengthened himſelf, but eſpe- 
cially by the terror of his guns and horſes, he 
overcame Montezuma, the molt potent of all the 
Kings, made himſelf maſter of the great city Te- 
miſtitana, and took poſſeſſion of that rich and fer- 
tile country in the name of his maſter. But long 
he did not enjoy it; for the fame of theſe great 
actions drew the envy of the court upon him, ſo 
that he was ſent for back, having, as a reward of 
his virtue, received the town of Vallium from 
Charles the Emperor, to him and his poſterity for 
ever, He afterwards followed Cæſar in his Afri- 
can expedition to Algiers, where he loſt his pre- 
cious furniture by ſhipwreck, Of a mean man's 
ſon of the poor town of Medelinum, Cæſar raiſed 


him to the degree of a Nobleman; ſome few years 


after which, he died ar home, not as yet aged. 
Jovii Elog. J. 6. p. 348. | 
5. Sir Francis Drake was born nigh South Ta- 
viſtock in Devonſhire, and brought up in Kent, 
being the fon of a Miniſter, who fled into Kent 
for fear of the Six Articles, and bound his ſon to 
the maſter of a ſmall bark, which traded in- 
to France and Zealand. His maſter dying un- 
married, bequeathed his bark to him, which he 
ſold, and put himſelf into farther employment, at 
firſt with Sir John Hawkins, afterwards upon his 
own account, Anno 1577, upon the thirteenth of 
December, with a fleet of five ſhips and barks, 
and one hundred and ſeventy-fqur men, officers 
and ſeamen, he, began that famous navigation of 
his, wherein he ſailed round the world, with great 


viciſſitude of fortune: he finiſhed that voyage, ar- 


riving in England November the third, 1580, the 


third year of his ſetting out. He entertained: 
the Queen 1n his ſhip at Deptford, who knighted: 


him for his ſervice, being the firſt that had ac- 
compliſhed fo great a deſign. He 1s therefore ſaid 
to have taken for his device a globe, with this 
motto: Ty primus circumdediſti me: I hou firſt 
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didſt fail round me.” A Poet then living directed 
him this Epigram : 


Drake pererrati novit quem terminus orbis, 
Quemque ſimul mundi vidit uterque polus : 

Si taceant homines, facient te ſidera notum, 
Sol neſcit comitis non memor eſſe ſui. 


Drake, whom th' encompaſs'd earth ſo fully knew, 
And whom at once both poles of heay'n did view: 
Should men forget thee, Sol could not forbear 
To chronicle his fellow-traveller, 


Full. Holy State, l. 2. c. 22. p. 123, Sc. Hack- 
layt's Voyages, vol. 3. p. 730, Sc. Heyl. Cofm. 
P. 1075. Stowe's Chronicle, p. 689. 


6. Sebaſtian Cabott, a Venetian, rigged out two 
ſhips, at the coſt of Henry the Seventh, King of 
England, anno 1496, intending to ſail to the land 
of Cathai, and from thence to turn towards India: 
to this purpoſe he aimed at a paſſage by the north- 
welt ; but, after certain days, he found the land 
ran towards the north : he followed the Continent 


to the fifty-fixth degree of north latitude; and 


there finding the coaſt to turn towards the caſt, and 
the ſea covered with ice, he turned back again, 
ſailing down by the coaſt of that land towards the 
ſouthern parts, which he called Baccalaos, from 
the number of fiſh found in the ſea like tunnies, 
which the inhabitants call baccalaos. Afterwards 
he ſailed along the coaſt unto thirty-eight degrees; 
and proviſions failing, he returned into England, 
and was made Grand Pilot of England by King Ed- 
ward the Sixth, with the allowance of a large an- 
nual penſion of one hundred ſixty- ſix pounds, thir- 
teen ſhillings, and four-pence, during life. Hackl, 
Joy. vol. 3. Pp. 7, &c. 

7. Thomas Cavendiſh, of Trimley, in the county 
af Suffolk, Eſq. departed out of Plymouth Thurſ- 
day, the twenty-firſt of July, 1586, with the 
Deſire, a ſhip of one hundred and twenty tons ; 


the Content, of ſixty tons; and the Hugh-gallant, 


a bark of forty tons; with one hundred and twen- 
ty-three perſons of all forts. With theſe he made 
an admirable and ſucceſsful voyage into the South 
Sea, and from thence about the circumference 
of the whole earth ; and the ninth of September, 
1588, after a terrible tempeſt, which carried away 
molt part of their ſails, they recovered their long- 


wiſhed-for port of Plymouth in England, whence 


4 


Hackluyt's Voyages, vel. 3. Pp. 803, &c. Stony, 
Chron, p. 720. 


in the minds and hearts of his auditors, that many 


death: inſomuch that King Ptolomæus was en— 


they ſet forth in the beginning of their voyagt. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Eloquence of ſome Men, and the wondeyfyl 
Power of Perſuaſion that hath been in their Specches 
and Orations. * 15 


MONGST the Heathens, Mercury was ac. 
counted the god of Eloquence, and, with 
the reſt of his furniture, they allotted him a rod, 
or wand, by virtue of which, he had the power 
of conducting ſome ſouls to hell, and freeing 
others from thence; by which they would ſignify, 
that the power of eloquence frees from death 
ſuch as the hangman waited for, and as often ex- 
poſes innocence to the utmoſt ſeverity of the lau. 
See ſomething of the force of it in the following 
examples. 

1, Hegeſias, a Cyrenean Philoſopher and Orator, 
did ſo lively repreſent the miſeries of human life in 
his orations, and fixed the images of them fo deep 


of them ſought their freedom thence by a voluntary 


forced to ſend him a command, that he ſhould 
forbear to make any publick orations upon that 
ſubject for the future. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 9. P. 231. 
2. Pericles the Athenian was ſaid to thunder and 
lighten, and to carry a dreadful thunder: bolt in his 
tongue, by reaſon of his eloquence. Thucydides 
the Mileſian, one of the Nobles, and long bis 
enemy in reſpect of ſtate matters, being aſked by 
Archidamus, the Spartan King, which was the 
beſt wreſtler, Pericles or him? “As ſoon,” faid 
he, * as (wreſtling with him) I have caſt him to the 
ground, he denies it, and perſuades that he had 
not the fall; and withal ſo efficaciouſly, that he 
makes all the ſpeCtators to believe it.” Whenlo- 
ever Pericles was to make an oration, he was very 
buſy in the compoſure of it; and whenever he was 
to {peak in any cauſe, he ever uſed firſt to pray co 
the gods, that no ſingle word might fall from ns 
lips, which was not agreeable to the preſent Matter 
in hand. Plut. in Pericl. p. 156, Sebell. Ex. J. I. 

c. 6. Pp. 42. | 
3. Many were famous amongſt the Romans for 
eloquence, bur this was never an hereditary pf. 
lege, ſave only in the family of the . a 
* ; | WC 


which there were three orators in immediate ſuc- 
cefſion to each other. Solin. c. 2. p. 196. 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, was bred 
in Baliol College: he was the firſt Engliſhman 
of honour that graced learning with the ſtudy 
thereof, in the days of King Edward the Fourth, 
both at home and in foreign Univerſities. He 
made ſo eloquent an oration in the Vatican, in the 
preſence of Pope Pius the Second (one of the moſt 
learned of his order), that his holineſs was divided 
betwixt weeping and wondering thereat. Ful. Ec- 
dl. Hiſt. in Dedic. to lib. 2. p. 48. 

5. Demades was the ſon of Demæas, a mari- 
ner; and from a porter betook himſelf to the com- 
monwealth, in the city of Athens: all men confeſs 
of him, that where he followed his own nature, he 
outſhined all others; and that the ſtudied prepa- 
nations of Demoſthenes himſelf were excelled by 
his extempore eloquence. Being ſent Ambaſſador 
to Antipater, who then lay dying, both he and his 
ſon were ſlain by Caſſander, a tribune of the 
ſoldiers, as being found to have ſided with the 
enemy. Plut. in Demaſt. p. 850, 


ſword-ſmith, the ſcholar of Iſæus; whence he 
betook himſelf to the commonwealth : and though 
he had a ſtammering rongue, an indecent motion 
of the ſhoulders, a weak hearing, and want of 
breath; yet he corrected all theſe imperfections, 
and by exerciſe at laſt ſurmounted them. He op- 
poſed King Philip in his orations; was the author 
of the league betwixt the Thebans and Athenians; 
and alſo the cauſe of the overthrow King Philip re- 
ceived at Chæronea. This was that Demoſthenes 
ho brought unto the art of ſpeaking all that na- 
ture and exerciſe, diligence and learning, was able 
o contribute to it. He excelled all his equals 
Mo pleaded in the Forum, in a ſinewy and ſtrong 
way of ſpeaking: in gravity and ſplendor he ſur- 
palſed thoſe that dealt in the demonſtrative way of 


ut, When Antipater was become the Prince of 
breece, he demanded the ten orators by his Am- 
kiſſedors ; whereupon Demoſthenes fled to Ca- 
uria, to the temple of Neptune; but fearing to 
be drawn thence by Archias, Antipater's Ambaſl- 
Kor, he fucked poiſon out of his ring where he 
ad preſerved it, to aſſiſt him in his laſt extre- 
Pity; and fo died in the eighty-ſecond year of 
age. Plut. in Demoſt. p. 859, 860. Zuin, 
ben.. vol. 4. lib. 2. P. 1119. | 
þ King Pyrrhus was ſo powerfully perſuaſive, 


6. Demoſthenes was the ton of a cutler, or 


tloquence; as he alſo did the ſophiſts in wit and 


highly pleaſed with his writings. He was ſlain by 
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that the Romans commanded their Ambaſſadors 
not to ſpeak with him but by an interpreter ; hav- 
ing had experience that thoſe whom they had for- 
merly ſent, returned his advocates. Chet. Hiſt. 
Coll. cent. 1. p. 11, 12. 

8. Æſchines the Athenian was the ſon of Atro- 
metus ; at firſt an actor of plays, then a notary, 
and afterwards an orator; wherein he proved ex- 
cellent, had a ſweet, eaſy, and pleaſant pronun- 
ciation : he intermixed the Doric with the Attic 
way; and was highly praiſed, for that he firſt 
found out how to ſpeak copiouſly extempore : in- 
deed, when he ſpake in matters unpremeditated, 
he ſeemed to have a gift altogether divine, He 
heard Plato and Iſocrates; but added much more 
to them by his own ingenuity, He had in his 
ſpeaking much of perſpicuity and ornament, and 
with gravity a certain pleaſantneſs; ſo that, as to 
the whole, the form of his orations was ſuch, as 
was inimitable. Leaving Athens, he went to 
Rhodes; where, being advocate in a cauſe, he cor- 
rupted the judges; and thereupon, together with 
them, was caſt into priſon ; where he drank 
poiſon, and died, Zuin. Thea, vol. 4. J. 2. 
P. 1120. 

9. Lyſias, the ſon of Cephalus, a Syracuſan, 
came to Athens by the perſuaſion of Pericles: of 
thoſe orations that go under his name, two hun- 
dred and thirty were ſuppoſed to be genuine: his 
manner of ſpeaking ſeems eaſy, and yet it is not ea- 
ſily imitated : none followed him in the purity of 
his words ſave only Iſocrates. He lived at Athens 
moſtly, and died at the age of eighty-three years. 
Phavorinus uſed to ſay of Plato and him, “ Take 
or change any word in an oration of Plato's, and 
you take from the eloquence; and the like will 
you do, if you take from or change a word in any 
ſentence of Lyſias,” Zuin. Thea. vol. 4. J. 2. 
p. 1119. A. Gell. l. 2. c. 6. P. 49. 

10. Marcus Tullius Cicero was not only eloquent, 


but the miracle of eloquence; repreſenting the 


vigour of Demoſthenes, the copioufneſs of Plato, 
and the pleaſantneſs of Iſocrates, all at once. He 
not only attained (by his ſtudy) to all that was ex- 
cellent in any; but by himſelf, he advanced and 
improved all that was great in them; brought 
forth by a peculiar gift of providence, as one in 
whom eloquence might make experiment of its ut- 
moſt force, By the men of his time he was ſaid 
to reign in cauſes; and by poſterity ſo accounted 
of, that he is ſaid to have profited well, who is 


che 
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the command of Antonius. So fell he, whoſe 
eloquence Cæſar himſelf was not able to reſiſt; but 
found Ligarius wreſted out of his hands by his 
per ſuaſive force, whom but juſt before he was re- 
folved not to pardon. Cæl. Rbod. J. 25. c. 3. 
p. 1157. Plut. in Cicer. p. 881. , | 

11. Hyperides was one of the ten orators of 
Athens, the ſcholar of Plato and Iſocrates. So 
great was he in this art, that he is by many pre- 
ferred before Demoſthenes. There are extant of 
his orations fifty-two, which are thought to be 
legitimate. King Antipater fetched him out of 
the Temple of Ceres at Hermione, whither he had 
fled, by the means of Archias, whom he em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. This man cut out the 
tongue of the orator, and flew him. His ſon, 
Glaucippus, diſpoſed his bones into the monument 
of the family. Zuin. Thea, vol. 4. J. 2. p. 1120. 

12. Iſæus was born at Chalcis, whence he went 
to Athens, where he was aſſiſted by Ly ſias: ſo that 
unleſs a man is well ſkilled in their forms, he 
knows not by which of the two the oration he 
reads was made, ſo like are they in the frame of 
words and things. He taught Demoſthenes at the 
price of ten thouſand drachms, for which he was 
famous. He left ſixty- four orations, whereof there 
are but fifty that are verily thought to be his. Zuin. 
Thea. vol. 4. J. 2. p. 1119. 

13. Dinarchus, a Corinthian, was a young man 
at ſuch time as Alexander made his expedition into 
Aſia. About that time he removed himſelf to 
Athens, with purpoſe to live there. He heard 
Theophraſtus, who had taken up the ſchool of 
Ariſtotle; was familiar with Demetrius Phalerius; 
contended with the beſt orators, not by publick 
pleading, but making orations for their enemies. 
Siding with Antipater and Caſſander, he was pro- 
ſcribed, and lived fifteen years in exile, Zuin. 
Thea. vol. 4.1; 2. p. 1120. : 

14. Cyneas, a Theſſalian, was the hearer of 
Demoſthenes, and Ambaſſador of King Pyrrhus. 
When he was ſent to the cities, he thought with 
Euripides that a fine word might do as much as 
the ſharp ſword ; and King Pyrrhus uſed to pro- 
feſs, „That more cities were ſubdued to him by 
the eloquence of Cyneas than by force of his own 
arms.“ Zuin. Thea. vol. 4. J. 2. p. 1121. 

15. Scopelianus, when Domitianus the Empe- 
ror had ſet forth his edict, that no vines ſhould 
be had in Aſia (as ſuppoſing that plenty of wine 
incited them to ſedition). This affair ſeemed to 
require a prudent, eloquent perſon, who might be 


* 
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publickly ſent to deprecate the diſpleaſure of the 
Emperor. Scopelianus was he who was pitched 
upon by all men, and who, by the force of his 


eloquence, not only obtained what he went about, 


that men might plant vines there without offence 
to the government ; but further, that ſuch men 
ſhould be puniſhed who neglected to do it; and 
departed well rewarded. Cæl. Rhod, I. 20. c. 11, 


P. 935+ 


16. Euſtathius, a Cappadocian, was the ſcholar 
of Iamblicus, a man of great eloquence : he was 


. ſent Ambaſſador to King Sapores, of Perſia, whom 


he ſo pleaſed at the feaſt, that little wanted but that 
Sapores had caſt off his tiara and robe of ſtate for 
the Biſhop's mitre. But his courtiers prevented 
him, ſaying, “ That he was a mere impoſtor and 
enchanter, inſtead of an Ambaſſador.” All Greece 
made vows for his ſafe return from thence ; but he 
never came back again. Zuin. Thea, vol. 4. J. 2. 


p. 1121, 


17. C. Julius Cæſar learned of Apollonius Mo. 
lon at Rhodes: he is ſaid to be admirably fitted 
for the city eloquence, and had ſo improved his 
parts by his diligence, that, without all queſtion, 
he merited the ſecond place in point of elo- 
quence. The firſt he would not have, as one 
that intended rather to be the firſt in power and 
arms, Cicero himſelf writes to Brutus, „That 
he knew not any to whom Cæſar ſhould give 


place, as one that had an elegant, ſplendid, mag- 


nificent, and generous way of ſpeaking :” and to 
Cornelius Nepos, © Whom,” ſaith he, “ will you 
prefer before this man, -even of thoſe who have 
made oratory their buſineſs? who 1s more acute 
or frequent than he in ſentences ? who more ot 
namental or elegant in words?” He is ſaid to 
have pronounced his' orations with a ſharp voice, 


and earneſt motion and geſture, which yet was not 


without good effect. Seton. I. 1. c. 55. P. 34 
Zuin. Thea, vol. 4. J. 2. p. 1121. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the moſt famous Greek and Latin Hiſtoriam. 


Y the ſingular providence of God, and bi 
great goodneſs, it was, that where the pro 
phetic hiſtory of the Holy Scriptures breaks of 
there we ſhould have an immediate ſupply fra 
elſewhere: and we may almoſt ſay, that in che 


very moment where they have left, there it was I 
— 1. 


1. Herodotus, the Halicarnaſſian, began his 
tiſtory, who relates the acts of Cyrus, and the 
affairs of the Perlian monarchy, even unto the 
war of Xerxes; the hiſtories of the kingdoms of 
Lydia, Media, and eſpecially of Egypt, are ſet 
Jown by him. An account he gives of the 
lonians, the city of Athens, and the Spartan and 
Corinthian Kings: excelling all profane writers 
of hiſtory, both in the antiquity of. the things he 
treats of, the multitude of examples, and the pu- 
rity and ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. His hiſtory is con- 
tinued for the ſeries of two hundred and thirty 
rears, from Gyges, the King of Lydia, the con- 
temporary with Manaſſes King of Judah, to the 
fight of Xerxes and the Perſians out of Greece, 
which was in the year of the world 3485. Hero- 
dotus himſelf flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
Peloponneſian war, which was abour the year of 
the world 3 540. 

2. Thucydides, the Athenian, immediately ſuc- 
ceeded him, who. embracd in his hiſtory the ſpace 
of ſeventy years, that is, from the flight of Xerxes 
unto the twenty-firſt year of the Peloponneſian 
war: for although he profeſſedly deſcribes only 
that war betwixt the Athenians and Peloponneſians 
wherein himſelf was a General, yet, by way of di- 
ereſſion, he hath inſerted an account of thoſe 
fifty years that are betwixt the end of Herodotus's 
hiſtory, and the beginning of this war. Here he 
explains affairs of cities, as the former had done 
of monarchies; and hath framed ſo illuſtrious and 
expreſs an image of all thoſe things that uſually 
happen in the government of a commonwealth ; 
hath ſo lively repreſented the miſeries that attend 
upon war, eſpecially a civil and inteſtine one; 
hath compoſed his many orations with that arti- 
lice and care, that nothing can be thought more 
linewy and agrecable, unto all times in the world, 
than his hiſtory, 

3- Xenophon, the Attick Bee, whoſe unaffected 
lweetneſs and elegance of ſtyle is ſuch, that an- 
lquity, admiring it, ſaid, «© The Graces had 
ſamed and directed his ſpeech.” He beginning 
a the end of Thucydides, hath in ſeven books 
comprehended the events of forty years wars be- 
Wixt the principal cities of Greece, as far as to the 
battle of Mantinea, and the year of the world 3600. 

4. Diodorus Siculus hath ſet forth his Biblio- 
theque, or an univerſal hiſtory of almoſt all the 
labitable world, accurately diſtinguiſhed by times 
nd years, in forty beoks. In the five firſt of 
Mich he diſcourſes of the original of the world ; 
Nuns, XXII. 
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the Egyptian, Aſſyrian, Lybian, Greek antiqui- 


ties, and the affairs of other nations, before the. 


Trojan war. The other thirty-five contain a 
ſeries of years, no leſs than 1138, from the Tro— 


Jan war to Julius Cæſar: of all theſe there are but 


fifteen books extant. His ſixteenth book almoſt 
immediately follows Xenophon, in which he treats 
of Philip of Macedon, who began to reign anno 
mundi 3604. From thence he paſſes to Alexander 
and his ſucceſſors : and in the end of his twentieth 
book, which is the laſt of his extant, he reaches to 
the year of the world 3664, which year falls di- 
rectly into the tenth book of Livy; and upon the 
four hundred and fifty-ſecond year from the build - 
ing of Rome. | 

5. Titus Livius, born at Padua, was the Prince. 
of Latin hiſtorians, excelling all Latin writers 


in the admirable gravity, copiouſneſs, and beauty 


of his ſpeech. He hath written a continued hiſtory 
of ſeven hundred and forty-ſix years, from the 
building of Rome, in the year of the world 3212, 
to the fourth year before the birth of Chriſt, which 
was the thirty-ſeventh year of Auguſtus. Now, 
although of fourteen decades, or one hundred and 
forty books of Livy, there are only three decades 
and half a fifth left; yet the arguments of the reſt 
of the books, and the ſeries of the principal hiſto- 
ries, may eaſily be obſerved from Florus's epi- 
tome, Livy died the twenty-firſt year after the 
birth of Chriſt. 

6. Cteſias Gnidius, a famous hiſtorian of the 
Aſſyrian and Perſian affairs, about the year of 
the world 3564, in the expedition of Cyrus the 
Younger againſt his brother Artaxerxes, was 
taken priſoner; and for his ſkill in phyſick was 
received into the King's houſe and family, where, 
out of the royal commentaries and records, he 
compoſed the ancient hiſtory of the Kings of Aſ- 
ſyria, Babylon, and Perſia, in twenty books, hav- 
ing brought it down from Ninus, as far as the ſe- 
venth year after the taking of Athens by Lyſander. 

7. Plutarchus, of Cheronea, flouriſhed about the 
year of our Lord 100, the ample treaſury of the 
Greek and Latin hiſtory : he wrote about fifty 
lives of the principal men amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans, full of the beſt matter, wiſe ſentences, 
and choice rules of life. The Greek lives he 
begins with Theſeus King of Atheos, and ends 
with Philopœmenes, General of the Achæans, 
who died one hundred and eighty years before the 
birth of Chriſt, The Roman Captains he de- 


{cribes from Romulus as far as to Galba and Otho, 
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who contended for the empire in the ſeventeenth 
year after the birth of Chriſt. | 

3. Arrianus, of Nicomedia, flouriſhed anno 
Chriſti 140; and in eight books wrote the life 
and acts of Alexander the Great: his affairs in 
India are handled moſt copiouſly by him of all 
others: the whole is wrote in a ſingular ſweetneſs 
and elegance of ſtyle. 

9. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus wrote accurately 
the Roman hiſtory: the original of the city, ma- 
giſtracy, ceremonies, and laws, are faithfully re- 
lated by him; and his hiſtory continued to the 
beginning of the firſt Punick war, and the four 
hundred and eighty-ninth year from the build- 
ing of the city. His firſt eleven books are all 
that are extant, in which he reaches to the two 
hundred and twelfth year of the city. He flou- 
riſhed in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, and is ſaid 
to have lived in the family of M. Varro. 

10. Polybius, of Megalopolis, was the maſter, 
counſellor, and daily companion of Scipio the 
Younger, who, in the year of the world 3800, 
raſed Carthage. He begins his Roman hiſtory 
from the firit Punick war: and of the Greek 
nation, the Acheans, from the fortieth year after 
the death of Alexander the Great: of-forty books 
he wrote only five are left; and the fragments of 
twelve others, in which he reaches to the battle 
at Cynoſcephale, betwixt King Philip of Mace- 
don, and the Romans. 

11. Salluſtius wrote many parts of the Roman 
hiſtory in a pure and elegant brevity ; of all which 
little is left beſides the conſpiracy of Catiline, 
ſuppreſſed by the Conſul Cicero ſixty years before 
the birth of Chriſt: and the war of Jugurtha, 
managed by C. Marius the Conſul, in the forty- 
fourth year before the conſpiracy aforeſaid. 

12. Julius Cæſar hath wrote the hiſtory of his 
own acts in the Gallick and civil wars, from the 
year 696 of Rome to 706, and comprized them 
in commentaries upon every year, in ſuch a purity 
and beautiful propriety of expreſſion, and ſuch a 
native candour, that nothing is more polite, more 
uſeful and commodious for the framing a right 
and perſpicuous expreſſion of ourſelves in the 
Latin tongue. | 

13. Velleius Paterculus, in a pure and ſweet 
language, hath compoſed an Epitome of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, and brought it down as. far as the 
thirty-ſecond year after the birth of Chriſt; that 
is, the ſixteenth year of Tiberius, under whom 
he flouriſhed, and was Queſter, 
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which was Anno Domini 72. 


14. Cornelius Tacitus, under Adrian the Eg. 
peror, was Prefect of the Belgic Gaul: he wrote 
a hiſtory from the death of Auguſtus to the reign 
of Trajan, in thirty books; of which the fe 
firſt contain the hiſtory of Tiberius; the laſt ele. 
ven books, from the eleventh to the twenty. fir 
which are all that are extant, reach from the 
eighth year of Claudius to the beginning of Veſ. 
paſian, and the beſieging of Jeruſalem by Titus 
He hath com. 
priſed much in a little, is proper, neat, quick 
and appoſite in his ſtyle, and adorns his diſcour{ 
with variety of ſentences. 

15. Suetonius, was ſecretary to Adrian the 
Emperor, and (in a proper and conciſe ſtyle) 
hath wrote the Lives of the twelve firſt Em. 
perors, to the death of Domitian, and the ninety. 
eighth year of Chriſt, He hach therein exactly 
kept to that firſt and chief law of hiſtory, which 
is, that the hiſtorian ſhould not dare to ſet down 
any thing that is falſe; and, on the other ſide, 
that he have courage enough to ſet down what is 
true. It is ſaid of this hiſtorian, that he wrote 
the lives of thoſe Emperors with the ſame liberty 
as they lived. 

16. Dion Caſſius, was born at Nice, in Bi. 
thynia : he wrote the hiſtory of nine hundred e 
eighty-one years, from the building of Rome, to 
Anno Domini 231 ; in which year he was Conſul 
with Alexander Severus the Emperor, and finiſh- 
ed his hiſtory in eighty books; ft all which ſcarce 
twenty-five books, from the thirty-ſixth to the 
ſixty- firſt, and the beginning of Nero, are at this 
time extant. 

17. Herodianus wrote the hiſtory of his oun 
time, from the death of M. Antoninus the philo- 
ſopher, or the year of Chriſt 181, to the murder 
of Gordiani in Africa, A. D. 241; which is ren- 
dered into pure Latin by Angelus Politianus. 

18. Johannes Zonaras, of Byzantium, wrote 
a hiſtory from Auguſtus to his own times, 
and the year of our Lord 1117: the chief df 
the Oriental affairs and Emperors he {2th di- 
geſted in the ſecond and third tomcs of his 
annals; from whence Cuſpinianus, and others 
borrow almoſt all that they have. Zonaras s 
continued by Nicætas Gregorias, and he b 
Chalcondylas. 

19. Eutropius wrote the Epitome of the R 
man hiſtory, in ten books, to the death of Jon 


nian, A. D. 368, He was preſent in the exped! 
, | tio 


ton of Julian into Perſia, and flouriſhed in the 
reign of Valens the Emperor. 

20. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Grecian by birth, 
warred many years under Julian in Gallia and 
Germany, and wrote the Hiſtory of the Romans, 
in thirty-one books: the fourteenth to the thirty- 
Er are all that are extant; wherein at large, and 
handſomely, he deſcribes the acts of Conſtantius, 
julian, Jovinian, Valentinian, and Valens the 
Emperors, unto the year of Chriſt 382. 

21. Jornandes, a Goth, hath wrote the Hiſtory 
of the Original Eruptions, Families of their 
Kings, and Principal Wars of the Goths, which 
ke hath continued to his own time: that 1s, the 
year of our Lord 550. 

22. Procopius, born at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, 
and Chancellor to Beliſarius, the General to Juſti- 
nian the Emperor, being alſo his counſellor and 
conſtant companion, in ſeven books wrote the 
Wars of Belifarius with the Perſians, Vandals, 
and Goths, wherein he alfo was preſent. 

23. Agathias, of Smyrna, continues Procopius, 


to the end of his reign, A. D. 566; the wars of 
Narſes with the Goths and Franks; with the Per- 
ſians at Colchis ; wherein he recites the ſucceſſion 


230, ſeized on the Parthian Empire, to the reign 
of Juſtinian, A. D. 530; and in the end treats of 
the irruption-of the Huns into Thrace and Greece, 
and their repreſſion by Beliſarius, now grown old, 

24. Paulus Diaconus, of Aquileia, Chancelor 
to Deſiderius, King of the Lombards, wrote the 
entire hiſtory of the Lombards, to A. D. 773; 
in which Charles the Great took Deſiderius the 
laſt King, and brought Lombardy under his owa 
power, | 

25. Haithonus, an Armenian, many years a 
loldier in his own country, afterwards a Monk 
at Cyprus, coming into France about the year of 
e Chr 1.307, was commanded by Pope Clement 
alte Fifth to write the Hiſtory of the Empire of 

be Tartars in Aſia, and the Deſcription of other 

Orienta] Kingdoms. 

26. Laonicus Chalcondylas, an Athenian, wrote 
the Hiſtory of the Turks, in ten books, from 

oman, A. D. 1300, to Mahomet the Second, 
"io took. Conſtantinople, A. D. 14533 and af- 
wards continued his Hiſtory to A. D. 1464. 


27. Luitprandus, of Ticinum, wrote the Hiſ- 
ry of the Princi 
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from the twenty-ſeventh of Juſtinian, A. D. 354, 


of the Perhan Kings, from Artaxerxes, who, A. D. 


pal Affairs in all the Kingdoms. 
| Europe in his time, at moſt of which he him 
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ſelf was preſent. His hiſtory is compriſed in ſix 
books; and commencing from A. D. 891, ex- 
tends to A. D. 963. 

28. Sigebert, a Monk in an Abbey in Brabant, 
wrote his Chronicon, from the death of Valens 
the Emperor, or A. D. 381, to the Empire of 
Henry the Fifth, A. D. 1112: wherein he hath 
digeſted much of the French and Britiſh affairs, 
ana acts of the German Emperors. 

29. Saxo-Grammaticus, biſhop of the church 
of Rotſchilden, wrote the Daniſh Hiſtory from 
the utmoſt antiquity to his own time, and Kin 
Canutus the Sixth, almoſt to the year of Chriſt 
1200; but, more like a poet than hiſtorian, 
commonly alſo omitting an account of the time, 

30. Conradus, Abbot of Uſperga, a monaſtery 
in Suavia, as worthy of reading as any of the 

3zrman writers, hath deſcribed the affairs of Ger- 
many, beginning two hundred years after the 
Flood, and carrying on his relation to the twentieth 
yearof Frederic the Second; that is, A. D. 1230. 

31. Johannes Aventinus wrote the Annals of 
the Boii, and Memorable Matters of the Ger- 
mans, in ſeven books; beginning from the Flood, 
and continuing his Hiſtory to A. D. 1460. 

32. Johannes Nauclerus, born not far from 
Tubinga, hath an entire Chronicon, from the 


beginning of the world to his own time, and the 


year of our Lord 1500, in two volumes. 

33. Albertus Crantzius hath brought down 
the Hiſtory of the Saxons, Vandals, and the 
Northern Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, Goth- 
land, and Norway, to A. D. 1 504. 

34. Johannes Sleidanus hath faithfully and 
plainly wrote the Hiſtory of Luther eſpecially, 


and the Conteſts about Matters of Religion in 


the Empire of Germany; the Election and Affairs 
of Charles the Fifth, Emperor, and other of di- 
vers of the Kings of Europe, from A. D. 1517 
n 

35. Philippus Comineus wrote five books of 
the Expedition of Charles the Eighth into Italy 
and Naples, and eight books of the Acts of Lewis 
the Eleventh, and Charles Duke of Burgundy; 
worthy to be read by the greateſt Princes. 


36. Froiſardus wrote the Hiſtory of the Sharp 


Wars betwixt the French and Engliſh, from 
A. D. 1335 to A. D. 1400. | 
37. Hieronymus Oſorius wrote the Navigation 
of the Portugueſe round Africa into India; and 
the Acts of Emanued, King of Portugal, from 

A. D. 1497, to his death, in twelve books. 
33, An- 
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38. Antonius Bonfinius, in four Decades 
and an half, hath wrote the Hiſtory of the Hun- 
garian Kings, to the death of Matthias, the ſon 
of Huniades, and the beginning of the reign of 
Uladiſlaus. , 

39. Polydore Virgil hath wrote the Hiſtory 
of England in twenty-ſix books, to the death of 
Henry the Seventh. 

40. Juſtinus flouriſhed Anno Chriſti 150, and 
wrote a compendious Hiſtory of molt nations, 
from Ninus the Aſſyrian King, to the twenty- 
fifth year of Auguſtus, compiled out of forty- 
four books of Trogus Pompeius, a Roman. 

Eccleſiaſtical writers I have here no room for, 
but am content to have traced thus far the ſteps 
of David Chytræus, in his Chronology, whoſe 
help I have had in the ſetting down of this Ca- 
talogus. 


HA F. IX. 


Of the moſt famous and ancient Greek and Latin 
Poets. 


HE reader hath here a ſhort account of 


' ſome of the moſt eminent of Apollo's old 


courtiers, as they ſucceeded one another in the 
favour of the Muſes : not but that thoſe bright 
Ladies have been (I was about to ſay) equally 
propitious to others in after-times ; nor is it that 
we have given theſe only a place here, as if our 
own land was barren of ſuch worthies : our fa- 
mous Spenſer, if he was not equal to any, was 
ſuperior to molt of them; of whom Mr. Brown 
thus : 2 


He ſung th' Heroic Knights of Fairy Land 
In lines ſo elegant, and ſuch command, 
That had the Thracian play'd but half ſo well, 
He had not left Eurydice in hell. 


But it ts fit we allow a due reverence to antiqui- 
ty, at leaſt be ſo ingenuous as to acknowledge at 
whoſe torches we have lighted our own. The 


firſt of theſe lights, 


GREEK POETS. 


1. Orpheus was born in Libethris, a city of 
Thrace, the moſt ancient of all Poets: he wrote 
the Expedition of the Argonauts into Colchis, in 
Greek verſe, at which he was alſo preſent : this 
work of his is yet extant, together with his Hymns, 


8 


p. 78. Patrit. de Inſtit. Reipub. J. 2. tit, 6. P. 84, 
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and a Book of Stones. The Poets make him t 


be the prince of the Lyrics: of whom Horace 
in his book De Arte Poeticd: a 


Slveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum, 
Cedibus & fædo vittu deterruit Orphens, 
Difus ob hoc lenire tygres, rabidoſque leones, 


His father was Oeagrus, his mother Caliopea, and 
his maſter was Linus, a Poet and Philoſopher 
Orpheus is ſaid to have flouriſhed anno mundi 
2737. Quenſtedt Dial. de Patr. Vir. Uluſtr. P. 453 
Voſ. de Nat. & Conſtit. Artis Poet. cap. 1 3. ſed. j 


2. Homerus, the prince of poets, born a1 
Colophon, as Cluverius doubts not to affirm : but 
more cities beſides have ſtrove for the honour 
according to that in Gellius: 


Sep tem urbes certant de ſtirpe illuſtris Homeri, 
Smyrna, Rhodos, Culophon, Salamis, Tos, Argos, Atbeng. 


Many are che encomiums he hath found amongſt 
learned men; as, The Captain of Philoſophy, 
The firſt Parent of Antiquity, and Learning of 
all Sorts; The Original of all rich Invention; 
The Fountain of the more abſtruſa Wiſdom; 
and the Father of all other Poets. 


2 quo ceu fonte perenit, 
Vatum Pieriis ora ifigantur aquis, 


Of him this is part of Quintilian's character; © In 
great things no man excelled him in ſublimity, nor 
in ſmall matters in propriety.” © In whom,” ſaith 
Paterculus, * this is an eſpecial thing, that before 
him there was none whom he could imitate, and 
after him none is found that is able to imitate 
him”. He flouriſhed anno mundi 3000. Que. 
ſtedt Dial. p. 583. Gell. Noct. Attic. lib. 3. cab. 
11. p. 104. Quintil. Inſt. Orator. lib. 10. cap. l. 
P. 466. 

3. Heſiodus was born at Cuma, a city in A. 
lia, bred up at Aſcra, a town in Bœotia; a Poet 
of a moſt elegant genius; memorable for the toi 
ſweetneſs of his verſe ; called, «© The ſon of the 
Muſes,” by Lipſius: «“ The pureſt writer, 4 
whoſe labours contain the beſt precepts of virtu6 
faith Heinſius. Some think he was contempoſa 
with Homer; others, that he lived an hunde 
years after him: I find he is ſaid to flouriſh ang 
mundi 3140. Quintil. Inſtit. Orat. lib. 5 1 
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p, 466. Vell. Patercul. Hiſt. lib. 1. Vo. de 
Putt. Græc. cap. 2. p. 9. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 478. 
4. Alcæus, a famous Lyrick poet, was born in 
the ile of Leſbos, in the city of Mitylene, whence 
now the whole iſle hath, its name: what verſes of 
his are left, are ſet forth by Henricus Stephanus, 
with thoſe of the reſt of the Lyricks. Quintilian 
ſaith of him, “ That he is ſhort and magnificent in 
his way of ſpeaking, diligent, and for the moſt 
art like Homer.” He flouriſhed, Olymp. 45. 
Quenſtedt Dialog. p. 433. Quintil. Inſtit. Orat. lib. 


10. cap. 1. P. 408. 
5. Sappho , an excellent poeteſs, was born in 


the iſle of Leſbos, and in the city of Eræſus there: 
ſhe was called the Ninth Lyrick, and the tenth 
Muſe: ſhe wrote epigrams, elegies, iambicks, mo- 
nodies, and nine books of lyrick verſes; and was 
the inventteſs of that kind of verſe which from her 
is called the Sapphick : ſhe attained to no ſmall ap- 
lauſe in her. contention, firſt with Steſichorus, and 
then with Alcæus. She is faid to flouriſh about 
the forty-ſixth Olympiad. VJ. Inſtit. Poet, lib. 3. 
cap. 15. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 434. Pairit. de Inſtit. 
Reipub. lib. 2. tit. 6. p. go. 

6. Steſichorus was born at Himera, a city in 
Sicily, a lyrick poet; ſome of whoſe poems are 
yet extant, writ in the Dorick dialect. His works 
declare the ſtrength of his wit: while he ſings of 
great wars and noble Generals, and with his harp 
ſuſtains the burden of an epick verſe, he preſerves 
the due dignity of his perſons, both in their ſpeech 
and actions; and had he retained himſelf within 
bounds, he might have ſeemed the next to rival 
with Homer: but he is too copious and luxuriant. 
He flouriſhed Olymp. 54. Vid. Quintil. fit. Orator 
lib. 16. cap. 1. p. 468. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 399. 

7. Phocyllides, a Philoſopher and Poet, was 
born at Miletum, a city in Caria. He wrote in 
beroick verſe, as alſo ſome elegies : was contem- 
porary with Theognis, and flouriſhed Olympiad 59. 
Quenſtedt Dial. p. 477. 

8. Theognis, born in Mægara, or Mægaris, a 
city in Sicily, heretofore called Hybla: he was 
Gnomographus, whoſe ſentences are cited by almoſt 
ul Greek authors that are of any name. Voſſius 
aith he was born not in the Sicilian but Attick 
Magaris, as may clearly be collected from Theog- 
us himſelf, He is ſaid to live in the time of King 
Cræſus but ſo long ſurvived him, that he reached 

de beginning of the Perſian war: he flouriſhed 


Ulympiad 88. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 402. Vf. de 
* Cræcis, cap. 4. P. 21. | 2 
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9. Epimenides was born at Gnoſſius, a city in 
Crete, a Philoſoper and Epick Poet: hence the 
Apoſtle, when he cites him, calls him, Titus xii. 
« A Prophet of your own.” 
of oracles, ſaith St. Jerom, e and was contemporary 
with Solon:“ ſo that he flouriſhed Olympiad 45. 
Quenſtedt Dial. p. 429. | 

10. Anacreon was born at Teos, a place in the 
middle of lonia : he was one of the nine Lyricks ; 
and both in his writings and whole manner of life 
petulant and wanton. He was familiar with Po- 
lycrates the Samian Tyrant, whom he alſo celebrated 
in his verſes. He lived about the ſixty-fourth 
Olympiad. Patrit, de Inſtit. Reipub. lib. 4. lit. 11. 
P. 169. Ve. de Poet. Græcis, cap. 4. Pp. 22. Quen 
ſtedt Dial. p. 482. | 

11. Simonides is of ſomewhat a ſlender ſtyle, 
otherwiſe he is commendable for the propriety 
and pleaſantneſs inh is ſpeech : he had a peculiar 
faculty in the exciting men to pity and compaſſion ; 
inſomuch, that in this reſpect he is by ſome pre- 
ferred before all the authors of his time. He was 
a Lyrick Poet, wrote 1ambicks, and was born in 
the iſle of Amorgus: divers others there were of 
this name, but none more eminent than this in 
poetry. Quintil. de Inftit. Orat. lib. 10. cap 1. 
P. 468. Carol. Steph. in voce. 


12. Eſchylus was born in the city of Athens 


the firſt author of tragedies, ſay the ancient Greek 
writers : whence Horace, 


—— Perſonz palleque repertor honeſt e 
Aſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita ſignis, 
Et docuit magnumgue loqui, nitique cothurno. 


He fought valiantly in the battle of Marathon: 
his poems were ſublime and grave: and he therein 
Grandioloquus uſque ad vitium, ſaith Quinttlian : 
flying into Sicily in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, an eagle, as he fat on a rock, dropped from 
her talons a tortoiſe upon his bare head, by the 


ſtroke of which he died. He flouriſhed Olym- . 


piad 74. Horat. de Arte Poet. verſ. 279. Voſſ. de 
Poetis Græcis, cap. 4. p. 25. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 241. 
Quintil. Inſtit. Orator. I. 10. c. 1. P. 468. 


13. Pindarus, born at Thebes, a city in Bœotia. 


« Of all the nine Lyricks,” ſaith Quintilian, “ Pin- 
darus is far the ſuperior in ſpirit, magnificence, 


ſentences, figures, happily copious both in things 


and words:“ and therefore Horace thinks him 
mimitable. He alſo made ſome tragedies, epi- 
grams, ar · l other things, and flouriſhed Olympiad 75. 


6 M Vel. 


« He wrote a book 
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Voff. de Poet. Gr æc. cap. 5. p. 29. Quintil. Inſtit. 
Orator. lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 468. Horat. Ode 1 1. lib. 
4. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 411. 

14. Sophocles was a Tragedian, born in Athens: 
he was called the New Syrian, the Flower of Poets 
and the Bee, from the ſweetneſs of his ſpeech. 
He was by ſome thought to excel Euripides in 
the majeſty of his ſtyle; and Quintilian will not 
determine which was the better Poet. He flou- 
riſhed Olympiad 83. Voſſ de Poet. Græcis, cap. 4. 
P. 26. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 422. Nuintil Inſtit. 
Orator. lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 468. 

15. Euripides, a noble Tragick Poet, was born 
at Athens: © A Poet of excellent wit,” faith 
Voſſius. Cicero much eſteemed him: he was a 


familiar friend to King Archelaus, from whom, as 


he returned home, he was torn in pieces by dogs: 
his tomb is near Athens. He contended with Eu- 
phorion and Sophocles, was ſcholar to Anaxagoras 


in phyſick, to Prodicus in rhetorick, and to So- 


crates in morals. He flouriſned Olympiad 83. 
Vols. de Poet. Græc. cap. 6. p. 36. Quenſted Dial. 
P. 422. Quintil. Inſtit. Orator. lib. 10. cap. 1. 
P. 468. 
16. Ariſtophanes was a famous Comick Poet, 
but of his country nothing is certain: ſome ſay he 
was an Athenian, others a Rhodian, and ſome an 
Egyptian: he is at this time the only Greek Co- 
median extant, but ſcarcely the fourth part of his 
works remain. He is ſaid to be the excellent ex- 
emplar of the Attick Lepidity, as one in whom 
all the ornaments of that tongue are contained. 
A ſharp oblerver and reprover of vices. He flou- 
riſhed Olympiad 96. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 424. 
17. Menander, fon of Diopithes, was the ſcho- 
lar of Theophraſtus, the ancient Comick Poet. 
He lived in Athens. Plutarch compares him 
with Ariſtophanes; and for weight in ſentences, 
elegance and beauty of expreſſion, and for wit, 
he prefers before him this Prince of Comick Poets 


as he is by ſome called. He wrote one hundred 


and eight Comedies; of all which, beſides a few 
verſes, nothing remains but the memory. He 
flouriſhed Olympiad 118. Quintil. de Inflit. Orat. 
lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 469. Gell. No. Attic. lib. 3. 
cap. 16. p. 109. Voſſe de Poet. Gree. cap. 8. p. 57. 
Quenſtedt Dial. p. 424. 

18. Theocritus was of Coos, and went thence 
to Syracuſe: his ſweet poems are yet extant, and 
taught in ſchools: he wrote Bucolicks in the 


Dorick dialect. Suidas notes, that of old there 
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flouriſhed Olympiad 127. Yo. de Poet. Grac. cap. 


were three Poets, writers of Bucolicks; this Theo. 
critus, Moſchus the Sicilian, and Bion of the c 

of Smyrna. Our Poet lived in the time of Pt. 
lomeus Lagus, and Ptolomæus Philadelphus, 
A. ab U. C. 475. Olympiad 123. Quenſtedi Dia. 
p. 397. Voſſ. de Poet. Græc. cap. 8. p. 61. Quin. 
til. de Inſtit. Orator. lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 467. 

19. Aratus, was born at Soli, or Soloe, a town 
of Cilicia, afterwards called Pompeiopolis: he 
was Phyſician to Antigonus King of Macedon, +z 
moſt learned Poet, and one that wrote divers 
things; amongſt others, a book of Aſtronomy, 
called ®&yoaz, in which he elegantly deſcribes, 
in heroick verſe, the whole frame of the celeſtial 
ſphere, the image, figure, riſing and ſetting of all 
the ſtars therein ; which was tranſlated into Latin 
by Cicero and others. Chytræus ſaith he was of 
Tarſus, and that St. Paul, his fellow-citizen, cites 
in his Sermon at Athens, an Hemiſtich of this his 
fellow- citizen. He flouriſhed in the time of Pto- 
lomeus Philadelphus, Olympiad 124. Chytr. de 
Poet. Left. p. 217. Vo. de Poet. Græc. cap. 8. 
P. 63. 

20. Lycophron, was a Grammarian and Tra- 
gick Poet, born at Chalcis, heretofore a rich town 
in Eubcea : he was one of the ſeven which the 
call the Pleiades; the reſt were Theocritus, Ni- 
cander, Callimachus, Apollonius, Aratus, and 
Homerus junior. He wrote many Tragedies, 
which are all loſt: all that is extant of him is his 
Alexandra, or Caſſandra, an obſcure poem. He 


8. p. 64. Quinſtedt Dial. p. 432. 

21. Oppianus (born in Anazarbus, as ſome, in 
Corycus, ſaith Suidas, both cities of Cilicia) was 
a Grammarian and Poet, ſweet, generous, and in- 
comparable, ſaith Roſinus. He wrote Halicutica, 
or of Fiſhes and Fiſhing, five books, and four of 
Hunting, all which are extant. Alexander Se- 
verus ſo much delighted in them, that for every 
verſe he gave him a ſtater of gold, upon which 


they were called Golden Verſes. Quenſted Dial. 
2. 499- | 

22. Muſæus, the ſame who wrote the Loves of 
Hero and Leander.. Though he is ſaid by Julius 
Scaliger to be before Homer himſelf; yer,” faith 
Voſſius, © nothing is more manifeſt than that he 
lived under the Cæſars, and that after the fourth 
age; and is therefore in old books called Mu'/#us 
the Grammarian. Veſſ. de Poet. Gree. Pap. 9-7: $1. 


LATIN 


LATIN POETS. 


t. Quintus Ennius, born at Rudiz, ſay ſome, 
at Tarentum, as Eutropius and Euſebius: from 
kim Virgil, the Phoenix of the Latin Poets, bor- 
rowed not-a-few verſes, and with ſome light change, 
transferred them into his own poems. Once being 
fund reading of Ennius, and aſked what he was 
about? © I am,” ſaid he, © gathering of gold 
out of Ennius's dunghill.” Ennius hath the firſt 
place amongſt the Latin Epick Poets : he wrote 
the Roman War in heroick verſes. He died of the 
gout at paſt ſeventy years of age, was buried in 
the monument of the Scipios in the Appian Way, 
a mile from the city. He flouriſhed A. ab U. C. 


Voſſ. P. 4. 15 
* 5 born at Brunduſium. He was 
a Tragedian of great account, and the ſon of En- 
nius's ſiſter. He lived at Rome, where he painted, 
and fold plays; thence he went to Tarentum, 
where he died, at almoſt ninety years of age. 
Voſſ. de Poet. Latin. cap. 1. p. 6. 

3, Plautus was by birth from Umbria: through 
x ſcarcity that was at Rome, he was fain to hire out 
himſelf to a baker, to work at his hand-mill, where, 
25 oft as he had leiſure from his work, he wrote and 
fold his Comedies. He flouriſhed in the latter end 
of the ſecond Punick war, and in the ſucceeding 
ſeyenteen years, and died in the 149th Olympiad, 
Voſſ. de Latin. Poet. cap. 1. p. 8. 

4. Publius Terentius, the moſt elegant writer of 
Latin Comedy, was born at Carthage, betwixt 
the ſecond and third Punick war, He ſerved Te- 
rentius Lucanus, a Senator in Rome, by whom, for 
his wit and perſon, he was not only civilly treated, 
but ſoon obtained his freedom. Cicero faith, “ he 
was the beſt Author of the Latin tongue, and his 
bolom-companion, becauſe he uſed frequently to 
read in him.” He wrote fix comedies, and flouriſhed 
Olympiad 151; but died in Arcadia. 2uenfedt 
Dial. p. 671. Voſſ. de Lat. Poet. cap. 3. P. 41. 

5. C. Lucilius, was born at Sueſſa Arunca, a 
town in Italy: © he was the chief of the Latin 
dtiriſts,” ſaith Tully ; „a learned man, and a 
very ingenious perſon ; of a ſharp wit, a man of 
excellent life himſelf, and a ſtinging accuſer of the 


ompey the Great, and warred under Scipio Afri- 
anus in the Numantine war. He died at Naples, 
n tde forty-ſixth year of his age, in the one bun— 


Villanies of others.” He was the. great uncle f 


td and fixtieth Olympiad. 4. Gell. Ne#.. Attic.. 
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lib. 18. cap. 8. p. 490. Voſſ. de Lat. Poet. cap. 2. 
Pe 9. Quintil. de Inſtit. Orator. lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 472. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 1. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 379. 

6. Titus Lucretius Carus: he wrote a book of 


the Nature of Things, according to Epicurus's- 


doctrine, in whoſe footſteps he trod. All his phi- 
loſophy tends to the extirpation of Religion: and 
himſelf frequently confeſſes, that he wrote what 
he did for that purpoſe, that he might free men 
from the burden of religion, and the fear of the 
gods. By a philtre, or love-potion, he was made 
mad; and in the forty-fourth year of his age 
ſlew himſelf. He flouriſhed Anno ab U. C. 680. 
and about Olympiad 174. Yo. de Poet. Lat. 
cap. 1. p. 13. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 362. 


7. M. Annæus L.ucanus was born at Corduba 


in Spain. J. Scaliger faith of him, “That he is 
long, and the father of tediouſneſs.“ But Quinti- 
lian gives him this character; © That he is ardent 
and ſprightly; remarkable for his ſentences, and 
rather to be numbered amongſt Orators than Po- 
ets.” An excellent deſcriber he is of the Civil War 
betwixt Cæſar and Pompey ; a great ſpeaker, and 
full of heroic ſpirit : being found in the conſpiracy 
of Piſo, he cut his veins, and bled to death. He 
flouriſhed Anno Chriſti 62. Yo. de Poet. Lat. 
cap. 3. P. 41. Quintil, de Inſtit. Orator. lib. 10. 
cap. 1. p. 471. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 10. 

8. Publius Virgilius Maro is, by general con- 
ſent, the Prince of the Latin Poets: he was born 
at Andes, a village near unto Mantua in Italy. 
Julius Scaliger faith of him, “ That he ought to 
be the pattern, rule, beginning and end of all 


poetical imitation.” Joſephus Scaliger faith, © He 


not onlyexcels all human ingenuity, but hath raiſed 
himſelf to a kind of equality wich Nature itſelf : 
his Bucelicks, Georgicks, and Æneids, are in eveiy 
hand. He died at Brunduſium; his bones were 
tranſlated to Naples, and buried about two miles 
from the city, with an epitaph of his own making : 
Thus, ED 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope ; cecint Paſcua, Rura, Duces. 


He flouriſhed Anno ab U. C. 728. Voſſ. de Poet. 
Lat. cap. 2. p. 26. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 299. 

9. Q. Horatius Flaccus, the Prince ot the Latin 
Lyrick Poets, was born at Venuſium in Italy: «He 


is (faith Quintilian) the chief at noting the man- 
ners of men, very pure and accurate, worthy al- 


moſt alone to be read: he riſes high ſometimes, 
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is full of jucundity, and various figures, and hath 
a moſt happy boldneſs of words. He died at 
Rome aged about fifty; and flouriſhed in the 
reign of Auguſtus, Anno ab U. C. 735. Voſſ. de 


Poet. Lat. cap. 2. P. 26. Quenſtedi Dial. p. 382. 


Quintil. de Inſtit. Orator. I. 10. c. 1. p. 472. 
10. Publius Ovidius Naſo was born at Sulmo, 


an old town of the Peligni in Italy: thus faith he 
himſelf, Triſt. lib. 4. Eleg. 10. 


Sulmo mibi patria eſt, gelidis uberrimus tndis, 
Millia qui novies, diſtat ab urbe decem. 


He excels all others in Elegy; and therefore by 
Dempſter is called “ The Prince of Elegy.” In 


the judgment of Seneca, © he is a moſt ingenious 
Poet, had he not reduced that plenty of wit and 


matter into childiſh toys.” © His Medea,“ faith 
Quintilian, „ ſhews how much that man was able 
to perform, had he choſe rather to govern, than 
indulge his wit.” He died in his baniſhment, 
and 1s buried near the town of Tomos.. He flou- 
riſhed Anno Dom. 4. Quintil. de Inſtit. Orator. 
lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 473. Voſſ. de Poet. Lat, cap, 2 
p. 29. Senec. Nat. Quæſt. cap. 26. | 

11. C. Valerius Catullus was born at Verona, 
of no obſcure parentage ; for his father was fami- 
liar with Julius Cæſar, and he himſelf was fo ac- 
cepted at Rome, for the facility of his wit and 
learning, that he merited the patronage of Cicero, 
as he himſelf acknowledges with thanks. He loved 
Clodia, whom by a feigned name he calls Leſbia. 
Martial prefers him before himſelf. He died at 
Rome in the thirtieth year of his age; and that 
was commonly ſaid of him, 


Tantum parva ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum magna ſuo Mantua Virgilio. 


He flouriſhed Olympiad 180, Anno Dom. 40. 
Voſf. de Poet. Lat. cap. 1. p. 14. Gell, Noct. Att. 
J. 7. cap. 20. p. 220. 

12. Albius Tibullus, of an Equeſtrian family in 
Rome, a Poet famous for his Elegies, in which 
« he was the firſt among the Romans that excelled,“ 
ſaith Voſſius. He was in familiarity with Horace 
and Ovid. He loved Plancia under the feigned 
name of Delia: whereas he was very rich, by the 


iniquity of the times, he complains he was reduced 


to poverty. He compoſed four books of Elegies, 


and died young. For the elegancy of his verſe, 
it is faid of him, 1 


P. 369. Petr. Crinit. de Poet. Lat. lib. 7. p. 71. 


ſlew himſelf in the ſixty- third year of his age. He 


num in Italy: he ſpent his ſtudies in writing Ss 


Donec erunt ignes arcuſque Cupidinis arma, 
Diiſcentur numeri culte Tibulle tui. 


He flouriſhed A. ab U. C. 74 Quenſted! Dial. 


13. Sex. Aurel. Propertius was born at Meva. 


nia, a town in Umbria; as he himſelf ſomewhere 


Ut noſtris tumefaa ſuperbiat Umbria libris, 
Umbria Romani patria Callimacbi. 


He complains that he was put out of his father's 
lands, in that diviſion that was made amongſt the 
ſoldiers of the Triumvirate. The true name of 
his Cynthia was Hoſtia, ſaith Apuleius. We have 
four books of his Elegies. Some write that he died 
in the forty-firſt year of his age. He flouriſhed 
with Ovid, Catullus, and Tibullus. Petr. Crinit, 
de Poet. Lat. bib. 3. P. 71. YVeoff. de Poet. Lat. 
cap. 2. p. 31. . | 

14. Cornelius Gallus born at Forojulium, was 
an Orator and famous Poet: from a mean fortune 
he was received into the friendſhip of Auguſtus, 
and by him made the firſt Preſident of Egypt, 
when it was become a Roman province. T hrough 
his diſcourſe in his wine at a feaſt, he came into 
ſuſpicion of a conſpirator; and being turned over 
to the Senate to be condemned, for very ſhame he 


wrote four books of Elegies. His Lycoris was 
one Cytheris, a freed-maid of Volumnius. Mol: 
of his writings are loſt. He flouriſhed Olympiad 
188. Voll. de Poet. Lat. cap. 2. Pp. 25. 

15. Decius Junius Juvenalis was born at Aqui- 


tires, following the example of Lucilius and Ho- 
race : in which ſtate he gained no mean reputation 
amongſt the learned. The Prince of Satirilts 
ſaith J. Scaliger. His verſes are far better than 
thoſe of Horace: his ſentences are ſharper, and 
his phraſe more open. Having offended Paris the 
Pantomine at eighty years of age, in ſhew of bo- 
nour he was made Præfect of a Cohort, and ſent 
into Agypt. He flouriſhed Anno Dom. 84 
Quenſtedt Dial. p. 372. Veoſſ. de Poet. Lal. cop. q; 
8 | | 
16. A. Perſius Flaccus was born at Volaterth 
an ancient and noble city in Italy, fitvated by tit 
river Cæcina. He wrote Satires, wherein he ſharp!f 


taxes the corrupted and depraved manners 5 3 
| Citi 
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citizens of Rome, ſuſtaining the perſon of a phi- 
loſopher. While he ſeverely reprehends, he is in- 
ſtructive. © Much he borrowed out of Plato,” 
faith Chytræus. By ſome he is under cenſure for 
his obſcurity. He flouriſhed in the reign of Nero, 
Anno Dom. 64; died in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, about the 2 10th Olympiad. Quenſtedt 
Dial. p. 322. Vaſſ. de Poet, Lat. cap. 3. p. 41. 

17. N. Valer. Martialis was born at Bilbilis in 
Celtiberia, in the reign of Claudius the Emperor. 
At twenty years of age he came to Rome under 
Nero ; and there continued thirty-five, much fa- 
voured by Titus and Domitian. He was a Tri- 
bune, and of the order of Knights in Rome. Af- 
ter Domitian's death, he was not in the like ho- 
nour; and therefore, in Trajan'stime, returned into 
his own country: and there, having wrote his 
twelfth book of Epigrams, weary of his country 
and life, as being ill-treated by his countrymen, 
he died. Voſſ. de Poet. Lat. cap. 3. p. 46. 

18. Statius Papinius, born at Naples, lived 
under Domitian. He left five books Sylvarum, 
twelve Thebaidos, five Achilleidos. Martial liked 
not that he was ſo much favoured, and in his 


cap. 3. P. 45: 
= Auſonius the Poet, and alſo Conſul at 


called Bourdeaux, as he tells us himſelf thus : 


Diligo Burdigalam, Romam colo, civis in illa, 
Conſul in ambabus, cunæ bic, ibi ſella curulis, 


Scaliger ſaith of him, “ That he had a great and 
acute wit.” His ſtyle is ſomewhat harſh, He 
flouriſhed A. D. 420. Quenſtedt Dial. p. 36. 
Veſſ. de Poet. Lat. cap. 4. Pp. 55. 

20. Marcellus Palingenius wrote the Zodiack 
of Life; that is, of the right way of the inſtitu- 
tion of the life, ſtudy, and manners of men, in 
twelve books; a work of great learning and phi- 
loſophy. He flouriſhed Anno Dom. 1480. Quen- 
led Dial. p. 392. 


a Monk, and excellent Poet, to whom Mantua 
gave both birth and name. He was accounted. the 
only Poet in his age, and another Maro. He 


of the Roman Church, the impiety and villanies 
of the Popes : amongſt others, he thus writes of 
s ſimony and covetouſneſs of the Popes : 

0. 22, : OILS DV IH A. 


writings never mentions him. Ve. de Poet, Lat. 


Rome, was born in Gaſcony at Burdigala, now 


21. Baptiſta Mantuanus, ſurnamed Hiſpaniolus, 


taxed with great freedom and liberty the corruption . 
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Venalia nobis 
Templa, Sacerdotes, altaria, ſacra cor næ, 
Enis, thura, preces, celum eft venale, Deuſque. 


He wrote divers verſes in praiſe of the Saints, and 


other excellent books, and flouriſhed Anno 1454. 
Quenſtedt Dial. p. 300. 


C H A P. X. 
Of Muſick: the ſtrange Efficacy of it, and the moſt 


famous Muſicians. 


HERE are four forts of muſick which 
were moſt celebrated amongſt the ancients, 
the Dorian or Dorick, as a promoter of wiſdom 
and chaſtity : the Phrygian tranſports the mind to 
quarrelling and fury 
the evil ſpirit of anger, and inclines the appeaſed 
ſoul to ſleep: and then the Lydian raiſes and ele- 
vates the minds of men from terrene and earthly 
things, and enk indles devout deſires after ſuch as 
are heavenly. Thus large is the empire which 
muſick exerciſeth over the ſoul of man: and what 
it hath been further able to do as to the body, for 
this I refer you to ſome of the following examples: 

1. Concerning the efficacy and force of mu- 
ſick, I am deſirous to ſet down what I myſelf ſaw 
practiſed upon Madame de la March, a gentle- 
woman near to Garet, young, virtuous, and paſſa- 
ble for beauty, who upon report of her huſhand's 
inclination to change, and inconſtant affections, 
fell into ſuch a fury, that on the ſudden ſhe would 


throw herſelf into the fire, or out at the window, 


or into a fiſh-pond near her houſe, out of which ſhe 
had beentwicereſcued; and ſo was more diligently 
kept. The phyſicians attended her to no purpoſe, 
notwithſtanding all their endeavours; but a Capu- 
chin paſſing that way to crave alms, and hearin 
what had befallen her, adviſed, that fome ſkilful 
and experienced perſon upon the lute ſhould con- 
tinue to play by her: and that in the night tome. 
pleaſing ditties ſhould conſort with the mubck : 
it was accordingly performed, and in lets than 
three months the violent paſſion forſook her; and 
remained ſound both in body and mind. Trea- 
ury of Ancient and Mod. Times, I. 8. c. 28. 

2, I likewiſe knew another perſon of honour at 
Roan, whoſe name may be beſt known by Du 


Parreav, who all her life-time did never vic the 
6N 


: the Zolian conjures down 
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help of any phyſick, how great ſoever her in- 
firmities were: but in all her hurts, diſeaſes, child- 
birth, and lameneſs, ſhe only deſired one who 
could ſkilfully play on the tabour and pipe, inſtead 


of a phyſician. - Being advanced in age, an ex- 


treme pain ſeized upon her knee, ſuppoſed ſome 
ſpecies of the gout; ſhe cauſed hertabourer inſtant- 
ly to play her a pleaſant and lively coranto. The 
tabourer ſtriving to exceed himſelf in art and dex- 
terity, in readineſs of wind and agility of hand, 
fell down in a ſwoon, and ſo continued for three 
quarters of an hour: the lady then complained 
that her pain and affliction was never ſo extraordi- 
nary as in the time of the muſick's ſudden ceſſa- 
tion. The muſician being recovered, and re- 
freſhed with a glaſs of briſk wine, fell afreſh to 
his former ſkilful muſical playing : and the lady 
was thereby ſo eaſed of her pain, that it utterly 
left her. I myſelf was in the chamber when this 
accident happened, and do avouch, upon my cre- 
dit, that the gentlewoman thus lived an hundred 
and ſix years. Treaſury of Ancient and Modern 
Times, I. 8. c. 28. p. 806. 

3. Clinias, the Pythagorean, was a perſon very 
different both in his life and manners from other 
men: and if it chanced at any time that he was in- 
flanftd with anger, he would take his harp, play 
upon, and ſing to it; ſaying, as oft as he was 
aſked the cauſe of his ſo doing, © That by this 
means he found himſelf reduced to the temper of 
his former mildneſs,” Athen. Deip. I. 14. c. 5. P. 
623, 624. lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 14. c. 23. P. 409. 

4. Tyrtæus the Spartan poet, having firſt re- 


hearſed his verſes, and afterwards made them to be 


ſung with flutes well tuned together; he ſo ſtirred 
and enflamed the courage of the ſoldiers thereby, 
that whereas they had before been overcome in 
divers conflicts, being then tranſported with the 
fury of the Muſes, they remained conquerors, and 


cut in pieces the whole army of the Meſſinians. 


Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 1. c. 18. p. 99 
Timotheus, a Mileſian, was fo excellently 
{killed in muſick, that when he played and ſung 
a ſong, compoſed in honour of Pallas, in the pre- 
ſence of Alexander the Great, the Prince, as one. 
tranſported with the gallantry and martial humour 
of the air, ſtarted up, and being ſtirred in every 
part, called for his armour: but then again, the 
muſician changing into more ſedate and calmer 


notes, Aounding as it were a retreat, the Prince alſo! 


ſat quiet and ſtill, Alex. ab Alex. in Dieb. Genia. 
J. 4. c. 2. fol. 178. Sabel. Ex. l. IO. 6. 8. P. 579. 


Ly 
* 


6. Fhere was a Muſician in Denmark that iq 
lo excel in his art, that he uſed to boaſt,” « Thy 
he could with his muſick ſet his hearers beſide 
themſelves, or make them merry, penſive, or fy. 
rious, as he pleaſed:“ which he alſo performed, 
upon trial, at. the command of one of the Daaiſh 
Kings, viz. Ericus the Second, furnamed the Good. 
Camer..Oper. Subc. cent. a. cap. 8 1. p. 320. 
7. At ſuch time as the tyrant Eugenius raiſed 
that perilous war in the Eaſt, and that money 
grew ſhort with the Emperor Theodoſius, he de- 
termined to raiſe ſubſidies, and to gather from all 
parrs more than before he had ever done: the 
citizens of Antioch bore this exaction with ſo ill a 
will, that after they had uttered many outrageous 
words againit the Emperor, they pulled down his 
ſtatues, and thoſe alſo of the Empreſs his wife, 
A while after, when the heat of their fury was 
paſt, they began to repent themſelves of their folly, 
and conſidered into what danger they had caſt 
themſelves and their city, Then did they curſe 
their raſhneſs, confeſs their fault, implore the 
goodneſs of God, and that with tears, „ That it 
would pleaſe him to calm the Emperor's heart,” 
Theſe ſupplications and prayers were ſolemnly ſung 
with ſorrowful tunes, and lamenting voices, Their 
Biſhop, Flavianus, employed himſelf valiantly, in 
this needful time, in behalf of the city, made a 
journey to Theodoſius, and did his utmoſt to a 
peaſe him: but finding himſelf rejected, and know- 
ing that the Emperor was deviſing ſome grievous 
puniſhment; and, on the other fide, not having 
the boldneſs to ſpeak again, and yet much troubled 
in his thoughts becauſe of his people, there came 
this device into his head. At ſuch time as the 
Emperor ſat at meat, certain young boys were 
wont to ſing muſically unto him: Flavianus 
wrought ſo, that he obtained of thoſe that had 
the charge of the boys, that they would ſuffer 
them to ſing the ſupplications and prayers of the 
city of Antioch. Theodoſius, liſtening to that grave 
muſick, was ſo moved with it, and ſo touched 
with compaſſion, that having then the cup in his 
hand, he with his warm tears watered the wine 
that was in it, and forgetting all his conceived 
diſpleaſure againſt the Antiochians, freely pardoned 
them and their city. Nicep. I. 12. c. 23. Camer. 
Oper. Subc. cent. 1. c. 18. p. 99. | 
8. The ſons of Ludovicus the Firſt (then Em 
peror) had conſpired againſt him, and among! 
divers of the Biſhops that were conſederate with 
them, was Theodulphus, Biſhop of Orleans, 1 


Of ſuch as were {killed in Phyſiognomy, &c. 


the Emperor clapped up in priſon in Anjou: in 
this place the IEmpcror kept his Eaſter, and was 

reſent at the proceſſion on Palm Sunday, in imi- 
ration and honour of Chriſt's entrance into Jeruſa- 
lem. All the pomp paſſing by the place where 
Theodulphus was under reſtraint, the Biſhop, in 
ſight of that ſolemnity, had prepared a moſt ele- 


Emperor enquired „ whar voice that was, and 
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tending both the purport of the verſes, and ſweet- 
neſs of the voice, was therewith ſo delighted, that 
he reſtored the priſoner forthwith to his liberty. 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 5.1. 3. p. 1283. 

9. In ſome part of Calabria are great ſtore of 
Tarantulas, ſerpents peculiar to this country, and 
taking that name from the city of Tarentum. 
Some hold them to be a kind of ſpiders, others of 
effts: but they are greater than the one, and leſs 
than the other. The ſting is deadly, and the con- 
trary operations thereof moſt miraculous: for ſome 
ſo ſtung are ſtill oppreſſed with a leaden ſleep, 
others are vexed with continued waking. Some 
fling up and down, and others are extremely lazy: 
one ſweats, a ſecond vomits, a third runs mad ; 
ſome weep, and others laugh continually, and that 
is the moſt uſual. The merry, the mad, and other- 
wiſe actively diſpoſed, are cured by mulick ; at 
leaſt it is the cauſe, in that it incites them to dance 
indefatigably; for by labour and ſweat the poiſon 
is expelled. And muſick alſo, by a certain high 
excellency, hath been found by experience to ſtir 
in the ſad and drowſy ſo ſtrange an alacrity, that 
they have wearied the ſpectators with continued 
dancing: in the mean time the pain hath been 
aſſuaged, the infection being driven from the 
heart, and the mind releaſed of her ſufferance. If 
the muſick intermits the malady rene ws; but if 
again continued, it vaniſhes. Muret. Var. Lect. 
14. c. 6. P. 366. Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 2. c. 81. 
9. 317. Sand. Veyages, l. 4. Pp. 249. Alex. ab 
Alex. I. 2. c. 17. 

10. Aſclepiades, a noble phy ſician, as often as 
be had frenetic patients, or ſuch as were un- 
hinged, or evil affected in their minds, did make 
ule of nothing ſo much for the cure of them, and 
rltoration of their health, than muſick and ſweet 
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harmony of voices. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5. I. 3. 
p. 1291. ey 

11. Iſmenias, the Theban, and ſcholar of An- 
tigenidas, uſed to cure divers of the Bœotians of 
the ſciatica, or hip-gout, by the uſe of muſick; 
% and,” faith Gellius, © it is reported by divers, 
that when the ſciatica pains are the moſt exqui- 


ſite, they are allayed and aſſuaged with muſick. 


Zuin. Theat, vol. 5. J. 3. p. 1292. 
Attic. J. 4. C. 13, P. 123. | 
12. There was a young man, a Taurominitanian 


A. Gell. Not. 


L SV... . . . ” . 
Dy birth, who having his head intoxicated with 


wine, and beſides all inflamed with anger, haſtened 
to the houſe of his miſtreſs, with a purpoſe (be- 
cauſe ſhe had received his rival thereinto) to ſet it 
on fire. 
goras cauſed a muſician to play a leſſon of the 
graver muſick: by which he was fo reclaimed, 
that he immediately deſiſted from his angry en- 
terpriſe. Zuin. Theat, vol. 5. I. 3. p. 1291. 

13. When Apollonius was inquiſitive of Canus, 
a Rhodian muſician, „what he could do with his 
inſtrument?” he told him, that © he could make 
a melancholy man merry, and him that was merry, 
much merrier than he was before; a lover more 
enamoured, and a religious man more devour, and 
more attentive to the worſhip of the gods.” Philo. 
J. 5. c. 7. P. 205. Burt, Mel. par. 2. & 2. p. 277. 


G HAFP. I. 


Of ſuch as by the Sight of the Face could judge of the | 


Inclinations, Manners, and Fortunes of the Perſon, 


{kill in herbs, that at the firſt fight he could 


I: is ſaid of Paracelſus, that he had ſuch notable 
iſcern and diſcover the quality, virtue and opera- 


tion of any ſuch as were ſhewed to him. There 


have been ſome men as ſkilful in the peruſal of 
faces: ſo that Momus needed not wiſh every man 
a caſement in his breaſt, ſeeing both the inclina- 
tions and ſucceſſes of men have been dexterouſly 
judged at by their outward appearance. . 
1. Julius Cæſar Scaliger had a ſingular ſkill 
herein; for it is credibly averred, that he never 
looked on his infant ſon Audectus but with grief, 
as ſorrow- ſtruck, with ſome ſad fign of ill ſucceſs 
he ſaw in his face; which child at laſt was found 
ſtifled in bed with the embraces of his nurſe, being 
faſt aſleep. Fuller's Holy State, I. 2. c. 8. p. 71. 
2. Peter: 


He was about his deſign, when Pytha- 
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2. Peter de Pinac, the laſt of that name, Pri- 
mate of France, Archbiſhop and Earl of Lions, 
died in the beginning of January, Anno 1 599. 
The Duke of Biron did ſee him in his ſickneſs, 
and aſſiſted at his funeral. No man living did 
better judge of the nature of men by the conſider- 
ation of their viſages than he. He did divine of 
the Duke of Biron's fortune by his countenance, 
and the proportions and lines of his face; for hav- 
ing conſidered it ſomewhat curiouſly, he ſaid unto 
his ſiſter, after his departure from his chamber : 
*« This man hath the worſt phyſiogneiny that ever 
I obſerved in my life; as of a man that will periſh 
miſerably.” The event made good his prediction. 
M. de Ser. Hiſt. of France, p. 928. 


3. Nazianzen, as ſoon as he beheld Julian the 


Apoſtate, made a conjecture of his manners and 
diſpoſition; concerning whom, thele are his words, 
in his ſecond Oration againſt the Gentiles: “ The 
deformity of his geſtures made me a prophet con- 
cerning him: for theſe following did in no wiſe 
ſeem to be the ſigns of a good man: the ſudden 
and frequent turnings of his head ; his heaving up 
now this, and them the other ſhoulder; his eyes 
were ſtern, wandering, and expreſſing ſomething 
furious in them; his feet were inſtable, and his 
geniculations frequent; his noſe was fuch as be- 
tokened ſcorn and contempt; and the whole figure 
of his face was framed to deriſion: his laughter 
was often and loud ; he would nod with his head 
when he ſpake not; his ſpeech was interrupted and 
broken off before it came to the period of the ſen- 
tence; his queſtions frequent, confuſed, and fool- 
iſh ; his anſwers unapt, heaped one upon another, 
diſagreeing with themſelves, and without order: 
and who can deſcribe the reſt? Such I ſaw him 
before his deeds, as his deeds did afterwards ſhew 
him to be: and if they were here preſent, who 
were then with me, and beheld the ſame things, 
they would juſtify this narration of mine; and 
withal, would remember that I then ſpake theſe 
words: © How great a plague doth the Roman 
Empire at this time nouriſh, Sc.“ Socrat. Eccleſ. 


Hiſt. l. 3. c. 19. p. 311. Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 


1. Co 57. P. 251. 


4. Zopyrus did profeſs, that he could make a 


diſcovery of the nature, inclination, and diſpoſi- 
tions of men, by the habit of their bodies, and 
inſpection of their eyes, face, and fore head, &c. 
Being deſired by ſome to give his judgment of 
Socrates, he ſaid, he was a ſtupid and dull per- 
ſon, and a ſtranger unto all kind of virtue,” Thoſe 


Of ſuch as were ſkilled in Pbyſiognomy, &c. 


that were preſent, when they heard him paſs this 
ſentence upon Socrates, whom they knew to be x 
man of the contrary perfections, they laughed this 
conjecturer to ſcorn : but Socrates himſelf ſaid, 
that “ he had ſpoken nothing but what was the 
truth; only by the ſtudy of wiſdom he had over. 
come and amended all theſe faults of his nature,” 
Patrit. de Regno, I. 5. tit. 1 5. p. 331, 332. Cicery, 
Lib. de Fato, p. 201. | 
5. Bartholomæus Cocles had foretold one Co- 
ponus, that ere long he ſhould be a wicked ho. 
micide: and in like manner he ſaid of Hermes, 
the ſon of a tyrant, that being a baniſhed man, he 
ſhould be ſlain in battle. Hermes therefore, poſ- 
ſeſſed with a fear of his fate, gave ſecret order to 
Coponus, that he ſhould kill Cocles, that wicked 
artiſt, Cocles did foreſee the diſaſter that was 
coming upon him, and therefore did arm his head 
with a privy helmet, and uſually went with a two- 
handed ſword, which he could ſkilfully manage: 
but Coponus, in the habit of a porter, came one 
time behind him, and as he was putting his key 
into the lock of his door, he {truck him on the 
hinder part of his head with a hatcher, and flew 
him. He afterwards confeſſed that he had no other 
cauſe for the commitment of this murder, but only 
that Cocles had told him that ſhortly he would be 
a murderer. Jov. Elog, Zuin Theat. vol. 2. J.). 
N. ä Ty 
6. Antiochus Tibertus was famous for his {kill 
in chiromancy and phy ſiognomy: he foretold 
Guido Balneus, that he ſhould be ſlain by an inti- 
mate friend of his, upon a conceived ſuſpicion 
againſt him. He alſo told Pandulphus Malateſta, 
the Ariminenſian tyrant, that he ſhould be driven 
out of his country ; and that, being in exile, he 
ſhould periſh in great want : not long after, Pan- 
dulphus cauſed Guido to be beheaded, as being 
jealous of his valour and virtue, and ſhut up An- 
tiochus himſelf in priſon, determining to expect 
at leiſure the fulfilling of the reſt of his preſage. 
Antiochus had fo prevailed with the daughter of 
the keeper of the tower wherein he was incloſed, 
that ſhe furniſhed him with a rope, and by the 
help of that let him down into the tower-ditch ; 
but being betrayed with the noiſe of his fetters, 
he was fetched back, and both he and the over- 
kind maid were beheaded together. Pandulpius 
at length was forced to quit his country, and 
being an exile, and in great want, he was de- 
ſerted of all men, and, old as he was, he died in 


a common inn. Thus Antiochus was able 0 
3 | predic 


retlict the fate of other men, but could neither 
foreſee nor prevent his own. Tov. Elog. Zuin. 
Theat. vol. 5. J. 3. p. 1271. a 

7. That Egyptian Philoſopher, that (Plutarch 
ſaith) was the conſtant companion of Marcus An- 
tonius, was well ſkilled in theſe obſervations, eſpe- 
cially if there was nothing of magick therein. 
He profeſſed, that he knew the different natures 
and fortunes of men by looking upon their faces; 
and he told his patron, Antonius, “ that his for- 
tune was ſplendid ; but withal he exhorted him 
to ſhun the ſociety of Octavius, for that his genius, 
who of himſelf was great and high, was yet in- 
ferior to, and afraid of, the genius of that other 


Prince.” Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 2. c. 6. p. 16. 


Plut. in Anton. p. 9505 

8. The Nobles of Muſcovy gave their judg- 
ment of Johannes Baſilides, while he was yet a 
boy: they obſerving that his ſpeech was fooliſh 
and monſtrous, his manners. malignant and per- 
verſe; by theſe and the like diſcoveries they con- 
jectured of his diſpoſition for the future: and be- 
lievine, that when he ſhould aſcend to the Impe- 
rial power, he, would prove a ſcourge, and a heavy 
calamity to their country, they thereupon thought 
of taking him away by poiſon ; which if they had, 
they had freed themſelves of the bloody tyranny 
which he afterwards exerciſed amongſt them. 
Camer. Oper. Sub. cent. 2. c. 6. p. 17. EY | 

9. Democritus had ſo great a ſkill in this art of 
phyſiognomy, that thereby he rendered Hippo- 
crates an admirer of him. When one day a maid 
came to him, he ſaluted her by the name of Vir- 
gin: when ſhe came to him the next day, he 
called her Woman, for ſhe had loſt her honour 
over-night. He alſo bought Diagoras, the Mile- 
an, as knowing by hisphyſiognomy that he would 
prove an excellent ſervant. Laert. /. 9. Zuin. 
Theat. wal. 5. l. 2. p. 122. 

10. When L. Sylla went in quality of a Legate 
into Cappadocia, there was then there one of the 
retinue of Orobaſius, the Parthian Ambaſſador, 
who beholding the face of Sylla, conſidering the 
motions of his body and mind, and comparing of 
his nature with the rules of his art, he ſaid, © Ir 
could not be otherwiſe than that he ſhould be a 
great man; and that he wondered how he could 
yet bear it, that he was not already the chiefeſt 
and firſt of all others.” Put. in Sylla, p. 453. 

11, Titus Veſpafian was bred up at court with 
Britannicus, the ſon of Claudius, by Meſſalina; 
_ ſame tutors and inſtructions with the young 

O. 22, 
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Prince; at which time it was that there came 4 
Phyſiognomiſt, who, by the order of Narciſſus, 
the freed-man of Claudius the Emperor, was to 
conſider of the aſpect and countenance of Britan- 
nicus. This man did then moſt conſtantly affirm, 
That Britannicus ſhould never be Emperor: 
but he ſaid of Titus (who at that time ſtood by), 
** That ere long he ſhould attain unto the empire. 
Sueton. in Tito, l. 11. c. 2. p. 318. | 

12. Strepſiades, the firſt time he ſaw his ſon 
(when he was returned from the ſchool of Socrates), 
ſaid of him, by the view of his face and forchead, 
* That he would make a good pleader in a bad 
cauſe : for that he feemed to carry in his viſage 
ſomething of the Attick ſubtilty and impudence.” 
Luin. Thea. vol. g. I. 2. p. 1222. 

13. Iſidorus, the Hiſpalenſian Biſhop, chanced 
to behold Mahomet in Spain, before ſuch time as 
he had raiſed ſo great a flame; and even then, b 
the rules of phyſiognomy, he preſaged, that he 
would prove the peſt and plague both of the church 


and commonwealth : and thereupon commanded 


him to be ſeized. But Mahomet being warned by 
the Devil of the approaching danger, conſulted 
his own ſafety by a ſpeedy flight. Zuin. Theat. 
vol. 5. J. 2. p. 1223. 

14. It ſhould ſeem that C. Julius Cæſar had 
ſome knowledge in theſe matters; for when An- 
tonius and Dolabella were accuſed to him, as if 
they intended to diſturb the preſent ſtate of things, 
Cæſar ſaid, He feared not ſuch as were fat, and 


had much hair on their head: but ſuch as were 


pale- faced, and of a lean habit of body :” mean- 
ing thereby Brutus and Caſſius, who afterwards 
were the chief heads in the conſpiracy againſt him. 
Pith. in C. $. 737: 

15. The Sultan of Egypt having heard of ſome 
Pilgrims of Jeruſalem of great quality, when he 
had admitted them to his preſence, and reached 
them his hand to kiſs, he eaſily apprehended that 
Frederick, Duke of Saxony, was the chief amongſt 
them, by the proportion and heroick make of his 
body. Zuin. Thea. vol. 5.1, 2. Pp. 1223. 


CHAP... XII. 


Of the Painters in former Times, and the principal 
Pieces of the beſt Artiſts, 


| Ke the reputation of this art Pliny tells us, 


“That firſt in Sicyone, and then throughout 


all Greece it was. ordained, that Gentlemens ſons 
6 O | and 
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and free- born, fhould be firſt ſent to a painting 
ſchool; there to learn (before any other thing) the 
way to paint and draw pictures upon box tables. 
It was alſo ordained, That the art itſelf ſhould be 
ranged in the firſt degree of liberal ſciences, Cer- 
rain it is, that in former times it was held in ſuch 
honour, that none but Gentlemen and free-born 
might meddle with it: as for flaves, by a ſtrict 
and perpetual edict, they were excluded from the 
benefit of this myſtery ; nor might they learn or 
be taught it. By what degrees it attained to its 
height, may be ſeen as followeth. Plin. J. 35. 
c. 10. p. 537. 

1. Theon had many pieces wherein he diſco— 
vered the excellency of his art; but amongſt the 
chief was that of a man with his ſword in his hand, 
and his ſhield ſtretched out before him, ready pre- 
pared for the fight: his eyes ſcemed to ſparkle with 
fire, and the whole frame and poſture of his body 
is repreſented ſo threatening, as one that was in- 
tirely poſſeſſed with a martial fury. lian. Var. 


Hiſt. l. 2. c. 44. p. 84. 
2. Nicias exceedingly delighted himſelf in his 


profeſſion of painting; and withal was ſo intent 


upon it, that when he painted Necya, he frequent- 
ly forgot to eat his meat, and uſed to aſk his ſer- 
vants, Whether he had dined, or not?” When 
this incomparable piece of art was finiſhed, King 
Prolomy ſent to purchaſe it of him at the price of 
ſixty talents; but he refuſed to part with it, tho 
for ſo vaſt a ſum. Alian. Var. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 31. 


N 126, Plin. I. 35. c. 31. Pp. 547. 


3. Conon Cleoneus was the man who perfected 
the art of painting, which before his time was but 
rudely and inartificially exerciſed; and therefore 
his pictures were ſold at a price above any other 
artiſt's in that age wherein he lived: he was the 
firſt who attempted to foreſhorten his figures. 
lian. Var, Hiſt. lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 22. 

4. Bularches painted in a table the battle of the 
Magnetes with ſuch ſkill, that Candaules, King of 
Lydia, paid willingly for it as much gold as it 
came to in weight. Plin.l. 35. c. 8. p. 533. 

5. Polygnotus, the Thaſian, was the firſt that 
painted women in gorgeous and light apparel, 


Vith their hoods, and other head-attire, of ſundry 


colours. His invention it was to paint images 
with the mouth open, to make them ſhew their 
teeth; and repreſented much variety of coun- 
tenance, far different from the ſtiff and heavy look 
of the viſage before-time. Of his workmanſhip is 


that picture in a table which now ſtandeth in the x 


3 


ſtately gallery of Pompeius, of a man upon a ſcat. 
ing-ladder, with a target in his hand. He alf, 
beautified the great gallery of Athens with the 
Hiſtory of the Trojan War: and being requeſted 
by Elpinice, the daughter of Miltiades, to paint 
her among the Trojan women, he did it ſo exqui. 
ſitely, that ſhe ſeemed to be alive. Plin. l. 35. c. g. 
p. 533. Patrit. de Regno, I. 2. lit. 10. p. 114. 

6. Apollodorus the Athenian, who lived in the 
ninety- third Olympiad, brought the pencil into x 
glorious name and eſpecial credit. Of his making 
there is a Prieſt at his devotion, praying and wor- 
ſhipping ; another of Ajax all on a flaming fire, 
with a flaſh of lightning, which at this day is to 
be ſeenat Pergamus, as anexcellent piece of work: 
and, to ſpeak truth, before his days there can 
hardly be ſhewn a table which any man would 
take pleaſure to look long upon. Pliz. J. 35. 
c. 9. P. 534. . 

7. Zeuxis, of Heraclea, lived about the ninety. 
fifth Olympiad. Of him the forementioned Apo. 
lodorus ſaid, „ That he had ſtolen the cunnino 
from all the reſt.” In proceſs of time he grew 0 
vaſt wealth, by means only of his excellen: 
hand. At Jaſt he reſolved to work no longer for 
money, but to give away all his pictures. His 
Alcmena, Penelope, Pan, and Helena, are famous 
pieces. Much ſpeech there is of a wreſtler or 
champion of his, wherein he pleaſed himſelf ſo 
well, that he ſubſcribed to it, Inviſurus aliquis fa- 
cilius quam imitaturus, © Sooner envied than equal. 
led.” Another ſtately piece there is of his work- 
manſhip; Jupiter fitting upon the throne of his 
majeſty, with all the other gods ſtanding by, and 
making court unto him. Plin. l. 35. c. 9. p. 534. 

8. Parrhaſius was born at Epheſus ; he was the 


firſt that gave true ſymmetry to his pictures, that 


beſt couched the hair of the head, and expreſſed 
the lovely grace and beauty about the mouth and 
lips: he was bold openly to challenge Zeuxis for 
the victory in this art. Zeuxis brought upon the 
ſtage a tablet wherein cluſters of grapes were ſo 
lively repreſented, that the birds of the air cam? 
flocking to them. Parrhaſius, to ſhew his work- 
manſhip, brought a tablet, wherein he had only 
depainted a curtain, but ſo lively, that Zeuxis, in 
a glorious bravery becauſe the birds had approved 
his handy-work, faid to him in ſcorn, “ Come, 
Sir, away with your curtain, that we may ſee your 
goodly picture.“ But perceiving his error, he was 
mightily abaſhed, yielded him the victory, and 
ſaid, © Zeuxis hath beguiled poor birds, but Par- 


rhallus 


chaſius hath deceived Zeuxis, a profeſſed artiſt.” 
Plin. l. 35. c. 10. p. 535. 

9. Timanthes had an excellent wit, and was full 
of rare invention : he it was that made the famous 
picture of Iphigenia, wherein was repreſented that 
innocent Lady ſtanding by the Altar ready to be 
lain for ſacrifice : he had painted by her Chalchas 
the Prieſt looking ſad, Ulyſſes ſadder, but her 
uncle Menelaus above the reſt full of an extreme 
ſorrow : and having in theſe ſpent all the ſigns 
whereby the pencil was able to expreſs a real grief; 
being yet to exhibit her own father Agamemnon, 
he drew his viſage covered with a veil, leaving it 
to the imagination of the ſpectators, to conceive 
the inexpreſſible grief and extraordinary ſorrow 
that was in him, to behold his daughter bathed in 
her innocent blood. He painted a Cyclops lying 
aſleep, and little elviſh Satyrs by him, with long 
perches taking meaſure of one of his thumbs. 
But his picture of a Prince was thought to be moſt 
abſolute; the majeſty whereof is ſuch, that all 
the art of painting a man ſcemeth to be com- 
rized in that one picture: this piece remaineth 
at this day within the temple of Peace at Rome. 
Plin. l. 35. c. 10. p. 536. Patrit. de Repub. l. 1. 
lit. 10. p. 55. | 
| 10. Pamphylus, a Macedonian, was the firſt of 

all Painters that was ſkilled in Arithmetick and 
Geometry; without which he judged it impoſſible 
to be a perfect Painter: he was renowned for 
drawing a Confraternity of Kindred, the Battle 
fought before Philus, and the Victory of the Athe- 
nians. He taught none his {kill under a talent of 
ſilver for ten years together: and thus much paid 
Apelles and Melanthus to learn his art. Pig. 
. 35. C. 10. P. 537 | 

11. Apelles ſurmounted all who ever came be- 
fore or followed him; giving his pictures a cer- 
tain lovely and inimitable grace. Having heard 
of the fame of Protogenes, he ſailed to Rhodes on 
purpoſe to ſee him : but finding him abſent from 
his ſhop, he took a table, and drew therein a fine 
and ſcnall line athwart it. Protogenes at the 
ſehr of it, ſaid, © Apelles hath been there;” and 
be himſelf drew a ſecond wich another colour in 
the midſt of it, and ſo left it. Apelles upon his 
return drew a third, with a diſtin colour, ſo [mal], 
3 left no poſſibility for a fourth; which when 
Protogenes ſaw, he confeſſed he had met both with 
bis match and maſter. This table was kept for a 
long time, and better eſteemed than any other 
ch or curious work, till it was deſtroyed by fire 
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in the Palace of Cæſar in the Palatine hill. Being 
abuſed by one of the court of King Ptolomy, 
whoſe name he knew not, nor could ſee in the 
preſence, he took a coal from the hearth, and 
drew his face ſo exactly, that he was immediately 
known. His picture of Venus ariſing out of the 
ſea, in the nether part of it catched ſome hurt by 
miſchance; but there never could be found that 


painter who would take in hand to repair the 


ſame, to make it ſuitable with the ret. He flou- 
riſhed about the hundred and twelfth Olympiad. 
Plin. I. 35. c. 10. p. 538, 539. 

12. Ariſtides the Theban was a famous Painter, 
the firſt that would ſeem to paint the conceptions 
of the mind, and to expreſs the inward dipoſition 
and actions thereof, yea, the very pertubations 
and paſſions of the foul ; but his colours were un- 
pieaſanc, and ſomewhat too harſh : he painted the 


taking of atown by aſſault, wherein was an infant, 


making means to creep to the mother's breaſt, 
who lay dying upon a mortal wound received 
therein: but it ſhewed how naturally the poor wo- 
man's affection was expreſſed in this picture; how 
a certain ſympathy and tender affection might be 
perceived to her babe in the midſt of her deadly 
pangs. This table Alexander the Great tranſlated 
from Thebes to Pella, the city where himſelf was 
born. He painted a fight of an hundred Greeks 
and Perſians, and fold it co Mnaſon, the Tyrant of 
Elate, for ten pounds for every head therein paint- 
ed. King Attalus alſo gave him for one table, 
and the picture in it, one hundred talents of ſilver, 
Plin. I, 3. c. 10. p. $41. 

13. Protogenes was born at Caunos, a city in 
Cilicia, ſubject to the Rhodians: his picture of 
Jalyſus, and a dog in that table, is accounted his 
maſter- piece, which is now dedicated at Rome 
within the Temple of Peace. It was ſo highly 
eſteemed, that King Demetrius, when he might 
have forced the city of Rhodes on that ſide where 
Protogenes dwelt, forbare to ſet it on fire, becauſe 
he would not burn it amongſt other pictures; and 
thus for a picture he loſt the opportunity of 
winning a town. Plin. l. 35. c. 10. p. 542. 

14. Aſclepiodorus was admired by Apelles 
himſelf for his ſingular ſkill in obſerving ſymme- 
try and juſt proportion: he pourtrayed for the 
King of the Elateans the twelve principal gods, 
and received for every one of them three hundred 
pounds of ſilver. Plin. l. 35. c. 10. p. 543. 

15. Nicomachus painted the raviſhment of Pro- 
ſerpina by Pluto, which ſtandeth in the chapel of 
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Minerva in the capitol, and the mermaid Sylla, 
which at this day is to be ſeen at Rome in the 
temple of Peace. A ready workman he was, and 
no Painter had a quicker. hand than he. Pin. 
ibid. 

16. Philoxenus painted a table for King Caſ- 
ſander, containing the battle betwixt Alexander 
the Great and King Darius; which, for exquiſite 
art, cometh not behind any other whatſoever. 

17. Cydias was he who in a table repreſented 


the Argonauts, or Knights that attended Prince 


Jaſon in his expedition to Colchis: Hortenſius 
the Orator was content to pay for this piece one 
hundred and forty- four thouſand ſeſterces, and 
ſhrined this picture in an oratory or chapel, built 


on purpoſe for it, in a houſe of pleaſure that he 


had at Tuſculum. Plin. J. 35. c. 11. p. 547. 
18. Timomachus the Byzantine flouriſhed in the 
days of Julius Cæſar, for whom he painted Ajax 


and Medea; which pictures, when he bought of 


him for eighty talents, he cauſed to be hung up 


in the temple of Venus; by talent L mean the 


Attic talent, which is ſix thouſand Roman deniers. 


His pieces of Oreſtes and Iphigenia are alſo much 


praiſed ; but eſpecially he is renowned for his 
Meduſa's head, which he painted in Minerva's 
ſhield, Plin. l. 35. c. 11. p. 549. 


CHAP. AH. 


Of the moſt eminent Artiſts for making of Statues 


and Images in Clay, Marble, Ivory, Braſs, &c. 


HA of Painting is a noble Art, but this of 


the framing of ſtatues is perhaps no whit 


inferior to it, ſince it makes a nearer approach 
unto nature than the other. Pictures may be ſeen 


indeed, but theſe are alſo to be felt; have an 


entire and ſolid body, and thereupon are alſo the 


more durable. The moſt excellent artificers in 


this kind were ſuch as follow. 


1. Liſiſtratus of Sicione was the firſt that in 
plaiſter or alabaſter repreſented the ſhape of a 
man's viſage in a mould, from the lively face in- 
deed: which image he after took in wax: nor 
ſtayed he there, but began to make images to the 
likeneſs of the perſon; before him every man 
ſtudied only to make the faireſt faces, and never 
regarded whether they were like or no. Pin. 


4. 35+ c. 12. P. 552. 


2. Phidias was the moſt excellent graver.th,, 
ever was, as all nations will confeſs, that han 
ever heard of that ſtatue of Jupiter Olymyiy, 
which he made at Olympia, or the ſtately ſtatue qt 
Minerva, which he wrought at Athens, in height 
ſix and twenty cubits, all made of ivory ang 
gold: upon the ſwelling round of the ſhicld g- 
this goddeſs, he engraved the battle wherein the 
Amazons were defeated by Theſeus; in the hol. 
lower part he enchaſed the conflicts between the 
gods and the giants; upon the ſhoes and panto— 
fles ſhe wears, he framed the fight betwixt the 
Centaurs and Lapithæ; in the baſe, or pedeſtal 
of the ſtatue, he cut the genealogy of Pandora, 
and the nativities of the gods, to the number gf 
thirty, and amongſt them the goddeſs of Victor, 
of moſt admirable workmanſhip, with a ſerpent 
and ſphinx of braſs, under the ſpear that Minery; 
holds in her hand, admired by all workmen. 
He flouriſhed in the eighty-third Olympiad, 
Plin. l. 36. c. 5. p. 565. 

3. Praxiteles's Venus, which he wrought for 
them of Gnidos, ſurpaſſes all images that ever 
were made by others or himſelf; and in truth, ſo 
exquiſite and ſingular it was, that many a man 
hath failed to Gnidos for no other purpole but 


-only to behold it. King Nicomedes offered to free 


their city of all debts (which were great ſums) 
for this piece of work ; but they reſolved to ſtand 
all hazards rather than part with it. It is reported 
that a wretched fellow was enamoured of this 
Venus, as one Alchidas a Rhodian loved his 


naked Cupid, that he made for them of Parium, a 


city within Propontis. Plin. J. 36. c. 5. p. 566, 
Sandys on Ovid. Met. I. 10. p. 197. 

4. Scopas deſerveth praiſe for his worthy work- 
manſhip, in which moſt account is made of thoſe 


images in the chapel of Cn. Domitius in the cirque 


of Flaminius ; viz. Neptune, Thetis, and her ſon 
Achilles ; the ſea-nymphs, or Nereids, mounted 
upon dolphins, whales, and mighty ſea-horſes; 
the Tritons, with all the choir, attending upon} 
Phorcus, a ſea-god ; and the mighty fiſhes called 
Priſtes, beſides many other monſters of -tke ſea; 
all of them wrought by him ſo curiouſly, that had 
he ſet about the making of them all his life-time, 
and done nothing elſe, a man would have thought 
it work enough. Plin. I. 36. c. 5. Pp. 567. 
5. Meneſtratus's Hercules men have in high ad- 
miration, as alſo his Heeate, which ſtandeth in # 


chapel at Epheſus, behind the great remple 
1anay 


Plana; the ſextons or wardens of which chapel 
ve warning unto thoſe that come to ſee it, that 
they look not too long upon it, for fear of dazzling 
and hurting their eyes, the Juſtre of the marble is 
ſo radiant and reſplendent. Plin. I. 36. c. 5. 
668. 
7 2 Apollonius and Tauriſcus were the makers of 
that brave piece of Zetus, Amphion, Dirce, the 
bull, and the bond wherewith Dirce was tied, all 
in one entire ſtone, which was brought from 
Rhodes to Rome. Plin. l. 36. c. 5. P. 569. 

7, Lyſias made a chariot drawn with four horſes, 
Apollo and Diana, all of one piece: and it appears 
how highly it was eſteemed by the honourable place 
wherein it ſtood; for Auguſtus Ceſar, to the ho- 
nour of Octavius his father, dedicated it in Mount 
Palatine, over the triumphant arch there, and 
placed it within a ſhrine or tabernacle, adorned 
with columns. Plin. ibid. 

8. Ageſander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, 
Rhodians, moſt excellent workmen all, agreed by 
one conſent to expreſs lively, in one entire ſtone, 
Laocoon, himſelf, and his children, and the won- 
derful intricate windings of the ſerpents claſping 
about them. This work remaineth to be ſeen in 
the palace of the Emperor Titus; a piece of art 
to be preferred (no doubt) before all figures, cut 
or caſt images, whatſoever, Plin. ibid. 

9. Lyſppus was the founder of the Coloſſus, or 
ſtately image of Hercules at Tarentum, which was 
forty cubits high: and miraculous is the device 
which is commonly reported of this Coloſſus, that 
2 man may move and ſtir it eaſily with his hand, 
ſo truly balanced it Randeth, and equally counter- 
poiſed by geometry, and yet no wind, no ſtorm 
or tempeſt is able to ſhake it. He allo expreſſed 
the perſonage of King Alexander the Great in 
braſs; and many images he made of him, begin- 
ing at the very childhood of the ſaid Prince; nor 


fp. a. NG 


d would that great Monarch ſuffer any other beſides 
5 this principal workman to repreſent his effigies in 
brass. He was at firſt but a poor tinker, or plain 
l braſier, and then took heart to proceed further by 


an anſwer that Eupompus a painter gave him; 
who being aſked © what pattern he had belt fol- 
lowof all the workmen that had gone before him?” 
| be ſhewed him a multitude of people, and told 
him, * he ſhould do beſt to imitate Nature her- 

elf.” Plin. J. 34. c. 7. p. 495. 
10. Charles of Lindus was apprentice to Ly- 
üppus: he made the Coloſſus of the Sun Which 


I" at Rhodes, and was of all others the moſt 
No. 22, 
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admirable; for it carried ſeventy cubits in height: | 


but it ſtood but ſixty- ſix years, being overthrown 
by an earthquake, yet lying along, a wonderful 
and prodigious thing to behold. The thumbs and 
great-toes of it are ſo big, as few men are able to 
fathom one of them ; the fingers and toes are big- 
ger than the moſt part of other whole ſtatues and 
images: twelve years the artificer was in framin 
it, and the bare workmanſhip coſt three hundred 
talents, given by King Demetrius. Plin. J. 34. 
c. 7. p. 496. 

11. Zendorus framed that huge and prodigious 
Coloſſus of Mercury, at Auvergne in France; 
ten years he was about it, and the work manſhip 
came to four hundred thouſand ſeſterces. Having 
made ſufficient proof of his art there, Nero, the 
Emperor, ſent for him to Rome, where he caft 
and finiſhed a Coloſſus an hundred and ten feet 
long, to the ſimilitude and likeneſs of the ſaid 
Emperor, as it was firſt appointed, and as he began 
it: but Nero being dead, it was dedicated to the 
honour of the Sun. Plin. J. 34. c. 7. p. 497. 

12. Polycletus, the Sicyonian, made that which 
workmen call the Canon; that is to ſay, one abſo- 
lute piece of work, from whence artificers do 
fetch their draughts, ſymmetries, and proportions, 
as from a perfect pattern or rule, which guides 
and directs them in their work: ſo as we ma 
truly judge that he alone reduced the ſkill of 
foundery and imagery into an art and method, 
He made Diadumenus in braſs, an effeminate 
young man, with a diadem about his head : a 
piece of work much ſpoken of, for it coft an 
hundred talents. Plin. JI. 34. c. 8. Pp. 497. 

13. Myro, born at Elzutherz, and apprentice to 


Agelades: the piece of work that brought him 


into name, and made him famous, was an heiter 
of braſs, which divers poets have celebrated in 
their verſe. He ſeems to have been the firſt that 
wrought not his images after one fort, but altered 
his work after many faſhions, as being fuller of 
invention, and given more to device in his art: 
more curious allo and preciſe in his ſymmetries 
and proportions; yet he went no farther than the 
outward lineaments of the body; as for the in- 
ward affections of the mind he did not expreſs in 
any of his works. Plin. l. 34. c. 8. p. 498 

14. Leontius expreſſed lively in braſs, Aſtylos, 
the famous runner, in a race; which image is 
ſhewed for a rare piece of work in Olympia: alſo 
the portrait of one that ſeemed lame, and to halt 
by reaſon of an ulcer: but the ſame was fo lively 
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and naturally done, that as many as beheld the 
fame, ſeemed to have a compaſſion and fellow- 
ſceling with him of ſome pain and grievance of 
his ſore: and this piece of work may be ſcen at 
Syracuſe. Pln. ibid. 

15. Euphranor was the maker of that Paris, the 
excellent art and workmanſhip whereof is ſeen in 
this, that it repreſented unto the eye all at once, 
a judge between the goddefles, the lover of He- 
lena, and yet the murderer of Achilles. Plin. 
J. 34. c. 8. P. 502. 

16. Calamis made chariots drawn with two, 
and at other times with four horſes : and for ab- 
ſolute workmanſhip about horſes, wherein he never 
miſſed, he had not his fellow in the world: and 
thathemight appear to have the like art in framing 
human ſtatues, he made one in the reſemblance of 
the Lady Alcmena, which is ſo exquiſitely 
wrought, as that no man could ſet a better piece 
of work by it. Plin. I. 34. c. 8. p. 501. 

17. Bryaxis, his moſt excellent piece in braſs 
was a man molt grievouſly wounded, fainting and 
ready to die 'thereupon; which he did ſo lively, 
that one might perceive therein how little life and 
breath was left in his body. Pin. ibid. 

18. Chanachus, wich his Apollo, had another 
exquiſite and curious work by him deviſed and 
wrought: it was a ſtag ſtanding ſo lightly upon 
his feet that a man might draw a thread under 
them, and the ſame take hold of the floor under- 


neath ſo daintily, that he ſeemed to touch it with 


one foot by the claw, with another by the heel ; 
and the ſame after ſuch a winding manner, twinin 
and turning, as well with the one as the other, that 
a man would think one while he would bounce 
and ſpring forward, and another while ſtart and 
caſt himſelf backward. Plin. ibid. 

19. Leocras made the eagle that raviſhed Ga- 
nymede, and flew away with him, but ſo artifi- 
cially, that, as if ſhe knowing what a fair and 
dainty boy ſhe had in charge, and to whom ſhe 
carried him, claſped the child ſo tenderly, that 
ſhe forbare with her talons to pierce through ſo 
much as his clothes. Plin. J. 34. c. 8. p. 502. 

20. Theodorus, who made the labyrinth of 
Samos, caſt his own image in braſs, which, beſides 


the near and wonderful reſemblance of himſelf, 


was contrived ſo artificially beſides, and ſet out 
with ſuch other fine devices, that he was much re- 
nowned for it: in his right hand he had a file; 
and in his left he bore with three fingers a little 
coach, with four horſes, but both the coach, 


There is a dance of Lacedæmonian women of hi; 


Of the moſt applauded Afors upon Theatres, and the 


match, nor ever will have. Bak. Chron. p. 581. 


will continue to lateſt poſterity. His voice was 


whom it is ſaid, that when he was to play ſuch 2 


horſes and coachman, were couched in ſo ſmalla 
compaſs, that a little fly, which he alſo deviſed to 
be made with the reſt, covered all with her wings. 
Plin. I. 34. c. g. p. 503. 

21. Callimachus was a workman of great note; 
but he was ſurnamed Cacizotechmos, for he would 
always be finding fault with his own workmar. 
ſhip, and could never fee when to make an end 
ſtill thinking he had not ſhewed art enough, 


making, a piece of work which he went about to 
amend; and when he thought to make it better, 
be marred it in ſuch a manner that it loſt all the 
grace that it had before. Plin, I. 34.7. 8. p. 504. 


CH AP. XIV. 


Name, Riches, and Favour of great Perſons th: 
<a rs J 
Have thereby attained unto. 


8 of theſe have been maſters of that grace 
and ſweetneſs in their pronunciation, and 
have expreſſed things ſo much to the life, by 
their choice and befitting geſture, that they have 
wonderfully gained upon the minds of men there- 
by: which being obſerved, the moſt famous ora- 
tors that ever were, were not aſhamed to become 
the ſcholars of ſuch men as theſe ; and had they 
not ſo done, they had never obtained the pertec- 
tion of their own art. | | : 

t. Richard Burbage and Edward Allen, were 
two ſuch actors in Queen Elizabeth's time, as no 
age mult ever look to ſee the like : and to make 
their comedies complete, Richard Tarleton, who 
for his part played the clown, never had his 


2. Andreas Salvadorus was an excellent drama- 
tic poet, in which it was his peculiar happineſs to 
have Lauretius Victorius for an actor, whoſe praiſe 


clear, ſweet, and loud: he had a diſtinct and 
harmonious pronunciation; and was an excellent 
ſinger : by all which he gave, as it were, ſome- 
thing of divine to every thing he had to deal in, 
which appeared more plainly when he was gone, 
for the things he had pronounced ſeemed not the 
ſame in the mouths of others. Fanii Nicii Pina- 
coth. Imag. 1. 35. P. 62, 63. 

3. Polus was a famous actor at Athens, of 


palt 
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art as required to be preſented with a remarkable 

aſſion, he privily brought in the urn and bones 
of his dead ſon; whereby he ſo excited his own 
aſſion, and was moved to deliver himſelf with 
that efficacy both in his words and geſture, that 
he filled the whole theatre with unfeigned lamen- 
tations and tears. Lip/. de Conft. l. I. c. 8. p. 32. 

. Roſcius was ſo incomparable an actor, that 
he excelled all mimicks and players that came 
upon the ſtage: ſo that whenſoever any thing was 
frigidly, or but indifferently perſonated upon the 
theatre, the ſpectators would commonly cry out, 
« Roſcius plays not.“ This man, with his utmoſt 
ſtudy and diligence, was ſubſervient to the eyes 
and ears of the people: and therefore he would 
familiarly glory in this, that he did never bring 
any geſture before the people, which he had not 
well practiſed at home, and there approved of it 
before-hand. Patrit. de Regno, l. g. lit. 19. 
5. 349. Cel. Antig. lect. I. 14. c. 17. p. 658. 

5, When Tullius Cicero began to plead in 
cauſes, it is ſaid of him, that he applied himſelf to 
Roſcius the comedian, and Æſopus the trage- 
dian, for inſtructions. This Æſopus was famous 
in Rome for action: and they ſay, that once playing 
the part of Atreus, deliberating upon the puniſh- 
ment of Thyeſtes, he was fo tranſported, that he 
ſtruck and flew a ſervant, as he ſuddenly paſſed by, 
with the ſceptre he then had in his hand. This 
Eſopus in this employ attained to a vaſt eſtate, 
which was afterwards conſumed in as much vanity 
as that whereby it had been gotten. PJuz. in Cic. 
p. 863. 

6. Nicocreop, of Salamine, and Paſicrates the 
Soltan, contended with great earneſtneſs in the 
ſhews that Alexander made at his return out of 
Egypt into Pheenicia: Paſicrates ſtood for Athe- 
nodorus, and Nicocreon for one Theſſalus, whom 
Alexander himſelf favoured: yet he diſcovered not 
this inclination till ſuch time as the judges had 
pronounced Athenodorus the victor. Then Alex- 
ander, as he departed, ſaid, He did commend 
the judges; nevertheleſs he had rather have loſt a 
part of his kingdom than to have ſeen Theſſalus 
overcome.” Alſo when Athenodorus (being fined 
[0 the Athenians for being abſent from their bac- 
chanals) had beſought Alexander to intercede by 
bis letter in his behalf, he denied his requeſt 
therein, but paid for him the fine that was im- 
peſed upon him. Plut. in Alex. p. 681. 


ckrated name amongſt the Grecians, and a mighty 
S 2 js 


7. Callipedes, an actor of tragedies, had a ce- 


fame amongſt all men for his ſurpaſſing ſkill and 
dexterity in that faculty. This man meeting with 
Ageſilaus, ſaluted him firſt, and joining himſelf 
with thoſe that were walking, made oſtentation of 
himſelf, ſuppoſing Ageſilaus would take occaſion 
to ſpeak familiarly to him: but perceiving no no- 
tice was taken, ** Doſt thou not know me, O 
King!” ſaid he. Ageſilaus looking upon him, 
« Are you,” ſaid he, *“ Callipedes the Dicelict?“ 
ſo the Spartans term thoſe that are mimicks: and 
the word doth ſignify an idol or image. By this 
means he checked the man's pride, and yet grati- 
fied the humour of ſelf-admiration that he was ſo 
far carried away with. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 607. 
Cel. Rhod. l. 11. c. 16. p. 505. 

8. Demoſthenes being once exploded by the 
people, haſted home with his head covered, and 


his mind troubled : Satyrus, the tragedian, fol- 


lowed him, to whom Demoſthenes lamentably 
complained, That whereas he was more labori- 
ous than all other orators, and that he had much 
Impaired the ſtate of his body in the proſecution 
thereof, yet he could not pleaſe the people: bur 
that drunkards, mariners, and illiterate perſons 
held the pulpit, while in the mean time he was 
rejected.“ © You ſay true,” ſaid Satyrus: * but 
I ſhall ſoon. remove the cauſe, if you will repeat 
me ſome verſes of Euripides or Sophocles without 
book.” Demoſthenes pronounced ſome of them, 
which Satyrus repeated after him with ſuch a de- 
cency of countenance, and ſuch ap'neſs of geſture, 
that Demoſthenes ſcarce knew them to be the 


ſame. Here it was that he firſt underſtood what 


an acceſſion of dignity and grace is added to an 
oration by action; and thenceforth he accounted a 
declamation a thin and vain thing, where pronun— 
ciation and action were neglefted. Plat. in Demaſt. 
p-849. | ano 

9. Hippias and Sergius were two tragedians 
and mimicks in Rome, who were in ſuch favour 
with Marcus Antonius, that they, could do with 
him almoſt what they pleaſed. Alſo Cytheris, a 
woman of the ſame profeſſion, was ſo much be- 
loved by him, that he carried her with him as he 
went from city to City : and no leſs a retinue wait- 


ed upon her carriage, than if it had been that of 


his mother. Plut. in Anuten. P. 920. 

10. Theodorus Zuingerus, ſoon after his child- 
hood, gave inſtance of what his country might 
expect from him: for in a play that was publickly 
exhibited by Thomas Platerus (the father of 
Felix) when he ſuſtained the character of Cupid, 
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with his ſweet variety of geſture, his becoming 
action, and pleaſant pronunciation, he ſo turned 
the faces, eyes and minds of all men upon him, 
that tears of joy dropped from the eyes of ſome of 
the ſpectators; others witneſſed the applauſe they 
gave him, by the ſighs that parted from them; and 
others again cried out with the poet, 


* Tngenium celejte ſuis velocius annis 
Surgit, et ingratæ fert male damna more. 


ce A heav'n-born wit, preventing his own years, 
Riſes, and loſs by baſe delays he fears.” 


Melch. Adam. in Vit. Germ. Med. p. 301. 


11. Claudivs Rufus hath left in writing, that 


many years ago, in thoſe days when Caius Sulpt- 


tius and Licinius Stolo were Conſuls, there reigned 
a great peſtilence at Rome, ſuch a mortality as 
conſumed all the ſtage- players indifferently one 
with another: whereupon at their inſtant prayer 
and requeſt, there repaired out of Tuſcany to Rome 
many excellent and ſingular actors in this kind, 
amongſt whom, he who was of the greateſt reputa- 
tion, and had carried the name longeſt in all thea- 
tres for his rare gift and dexterity that way, was 
called Hiſter, of whoſe name all other afterwards 


were called Hiſtriones. Plut. Mor. in Queſt. Rom, 


qu. 107. Pp. 885. 
12. Aſtydamus, the ſon of Morſymus, was a 
player ſo noted in his time, that the peopledecreed 


he ſhould have a ſtatue erected in the theatre, in 


honour of him, more eſpecially for that, in the 
acting of Parthenopæus, he had performed it with 
that dexterity and grace, as merited an applauſe 
from them all. This player therefore framed a 
title and inſcription for his own ſtatue, in which 
he had not been overſparing in his own praiſes : 
this title he read amongſt the people, that in caſe 


it ſhould be approved by them, it might be diſ- 


poſed with his ſtatue: but the people were ſo of- 
fended with the man for being ſo very laviſh in his 
own praiſes, that by a general vote it was decreed, 
«« That ſo arrogant a title as that ſhould not be 


admitted.“ Suidas ſays, “ This title was to this 


pur poſe:“ | 
« Would I had liv'd with them, or they with 
me, 4 | 


Who for ſweet ſpeaking ſo renowned be: 


P. 120. 


| upon him, and his ſhield and arms in his hand, be 


I then (no doubt) had gain'd the chiefeſt praiſe. 
Envy'd by thoſe, who can no envy raiſe,” 


Zuin. Thea. vol. 1, J. 2. p. 163. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Men notably praiſed in Swimming and hoy 
long ſome have continued under Water, 


0 UST OM and long practice of any thing 
doth ſeem to diveſt man of his own nature, 
and to adopt another inſtead thereof, as we may 
perceive upon divers occalions: and particulaily 
in reſpect of what follows. | 

1. Spunges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, 
fifteen fathom under water, about the bottom of 
the Streights of Gibraltar. The people that get 
them, are fo trained up in diving from their child. 
hood, that they can endure to remain under water 
ſuch a continuance of time, as if it was their own 
proper element. Clark's Geogr. Deſcrip. p. 196. 

2. Amongſt thoſe wonders which have becnin 
our time, we knew of late a man, not of any gene- 
rous extraction, but of the meaner ſort, who was 
a mariner at ſome times for a ſtipend; and at other 
times got his living by fiſhing. This man was 
known in a ſharp ſeaſon of the year, and ſometimes 
in a troubled ſea, in one day to have ſwimmed from 
A naria, an iſland among the Pithecuſæ, over- 
againſt Naples, as far as to Prochytas, which is 
almoſt fifty furlongs, and at ſome times to have te- 
turned in the ſame day. When this ſeemed unto 
al! men utterly-incredible, he voluntarily made 
offer of himſelf to perform it; multitudes came to 
behold this fight, and when ZEnaria had leaped into 
the ſca, a boat that followed him on purpoſe, 
obſerved him ſwimming at ſome diſtance before 
them that were in it, till ſuch time as he came to 
ſhore at Prochytas in ſafety. Mex. ab Alex. Cenis. 
Dier. I. 2. c. 21. Pp. 91. Zuin. Thea. vol. 1. l. I. 


3. Hiſtorians do much admire the valour and 
ſtrength of Sertorius; his firſt warfare was under 
Scipio, againſt the Cimbrians, who had paſſed 
over into Gaul: in this war, when a party of the 
Romans had fought unfortunately, it happened 
that Sertorious was grievouſly wounded, and had 
loſt his horſe: in this caſe, with his breaſt- plate 


thre 
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threw himſelf into the Rhodanus, a ſwift river, 
and ſtriving againſt the adverſe waves, he ſwam 
over it, and, not without great admiration of the 
enemy, he gat over in ſafety to the Roman army 
on the other ſide. Patrit. de Regno, l. 3. tit. 4. 
167. | ; 

Pb la, a man of admirable valour, having 
alone defended a rock all the day from the whole 
force of the Britons, when night came he threw 
himſelf into the ſea, and laden with a heavy 
ſhield, and two coats of male, by ſwimming he 
got ſafe to Cæſar, who having publickly applauded 
him, of a private ſoldier made him a Centurion, 
Patrit. de Regno, I. 3. tit. 4. p. 168. 

5. Thoſe few people that dwell in the iſlands of 


nature of fiſhes : ſo excellent ſwimmers are they, 
that ſeeing a veſſel on the ſeas, though ſtormy and 
tempeſtuous, they will ſwim to it, though it be 
diſtant from them five or ſix miles; and this only 
to beg alms, their own food being nothing but 
fiſh, and they very poor. Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. I. 5. 
c. 14. § 2. p. 659. 546 

6. They fiſh for pearl in the South Sea near 
Panama, and in the North Sea in divers places, as 


where the oyſters feed upon Cubuca. The pearls 
of greater price are called Quilates, or Carats. 
For this fiſhing they chooſe the beſt-winded men, 
and ſuch as can contain longeſt under water. At 
Barlovento, Cuba, and Hiſpaniola, I have ſeen 
them ſtay three quarters of an hour under water, 
and I was told they have had ſome who have con- 
tinued the whole hour, The General of Margaita 
keeps many of theſe men, who are ſlaves to him, 
called Bouze : one of theſe pearls was brought to 
the King of Spain as big as a pigeon's egg, valued 
at 14,000 ducats, by ſome 100,000, and it was 
called a Peregrina. Vincent leBlanc's Travels, tom, 3. 
c. 13. P. 386. . 

7: The Grecians uſed to breed up their children 


in wreſtling, and alſo were taught to ſwim well. 
This was the reaſon that very few of the Greeks 
periſhed in the naval fight of Xerxes at Salamin, 
| for being well ſkilled in ſwimming, when any of 

elr ſhips were broken, or in danger of ſinking, 
they quitted . them, and leaping into the ſea, 
ſwam ſafely to Salamin : on the other ſide, the 


Nuns, XX111. 


Lar and Cailon, are almoſt transformed into the- 


in the iſle of Margareta towards the coaſt of Paria, 


with liberal education: they were well inſtructed 


Perſians being generally unpractiſed herein, for 
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the moſt part periſhed in the ſea. Zuin. Thea, vol. 2. 


J. 5. Pp. 386. | 


8. Henry the Third, the Emperor of the Ro- 
mans; in revenge for the death of Peter, King of 
Hungary, beſteged Piſonium. It was here that a 
certain Hungarian, his name was Zothmundus, an 
incomparable ſwimmer, was ſent in the dead of the 
night by the Governor, to get by ſwimming privily 
under the enemy's ſhips : this he did, and with an 
auger he ſo bored them in the bottom, that 
between two and three o'clock in the morning 
divers of them began to fink. By this artifice, the 
forces of the Germans were ſo broken and impaired, 
that they were conſtrained to break up the ſiege and 
to depart. Zuin. Thea. vol. 2.1, 5. p. 387. 

9. Alphonſus, King of Sicily and Arragon, be- 
ſieged the city of Bonifacia, a colony of the Geno- 
ele, in the iſland of Corſica; he had there more, 
eſpecially one vaſt ſhip which was called the Round- 
Head, which created the Genoeſe a great deal of 
trouble and danger in their naval fights with him : 


whereupon, by the command of Johannes Campo- 


Fulgoſus, one Andreas Mergus, a Genoeſe, caſt 
himſelf into the ſea with his helmet on his head, 
and a ſhort knife in his hand, and being (as he 
was) an excellent diver under water, with little trou- 
ble he cut the cables of this ſhip, in the time when 
the battle was hotteſt. Then this vaſt heap of 
wood began at firſt ro move itſelf, then to turn the 
beak of it another way, and after to draw along 
with it other ſhips: ſo that Alphonſus was con- 
{trained to retire, and to give leave to the Genoeſe 
to enter in ſafety their city of Bonifacia, and to 
relieve it, Fulgeſ. Ex. l. 7. c. 4. P. 969. 


10. C. Julius Cæſar, by ſwimming and reſting 
himſelf upon blown bladders, would paſs over 


rivers with that celerity and ſpeed, that oftentimes 
he hath prevented, and arrived before ſuch meſſen- 
gers as he had before appointed-to carry the news 
of his coming. At Alexandria, by a ſudden erup- 
tion of the enemy, he was conſtrained to leap into 
a boat (and when too great a number caft themſelves 
into it after him) he was forced to leap thence 
into the ſea, where he ſwam two hundred paces to 
get into one of his own ſhips, holding in the mean 
time his writings 1n his left hand above the water, 
leſt they ſhould be damnified that way, and draw- 
ing his General's coat after him with his teeth, that 
the enemy might not boaſt of having ſuch a ſpoil 
in their power, Plut, in Ceſar, p. 731. Zin, 
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Theatr. vol. 2. J. 5. P. 387. Patrit, de Regno, J. 3. 
tit. 4. p. 165. 


11. Scyllias was the beſt ſwimmer and diver of 


all other men in his time. He attended upon Xerxes 
in his expedition into Greece; and in the wreck 
of part of his navy at Pelion, this man was of 
ſpecial uſe ; much money he ſaved for the Perſians, 
and much he gained to himſelf. He had refolved, 


and waited opportunity, to paſs over to the Greeks : - 


and cafting himſelf into the ſea at Aphetas, where 
Xerxes's navy was, he ſwam to Artemiſium, which 


is well nigh eight hundred furlongs: there he told 


the Greeks of the Perſians ſhipwreck at Pelion, 
and the ſhips that were ſent to fetch a compaſs 
about Eubœa. He and his daughter, called Cyana, 
whom he had alſo taught to ſwim and dive with 
great dexterity, theſe two ſwimming under water, 
cut in pieces the cordage of the Perſian ſhips in a 
very vehemently-tempeſtuous time, by which means 
a great deſtruction was made of Xerxes's galleys. 
The Grecians were mindful of this good turn, and 
in honour of his memory, and that of his daughter, 
the Amphictions decreed a ſtatue of each of them 
to be kept enſhrined at Delphos. ; 


CHATS. l. 


Of the moſt famous Philoſophers, Academicks, Stoicks, 
Cynicks, Epicureans, and others. 


— 


A Larger account of the ancient ſages and phi- 


loſophers, would not agree with my preſent 
eſign, and therefore I have contented myſelf 
with this abſtract from Laertius, to whom I refer 
my reader, if he is deſirous of further ſatisfaction 
in their doctrines and tenets. 5 75 
1. Thales, a Phoenician, ſome ſay a Mileſian, 
was of an illuſtrious family: it is ſaid, * That he 
firſt found out the calculation of eclipſes, -and obli- 
quity of the ecliptic ; was the firſt that ſaid ſouls 
were immortal; and that the ſun was fix hundred 
and twenty times bigger than the moon : and firſt 
deſcribed a right-lined triangle of equal magnitude 


with a given circle; he held water the beginning of 


all things; that the world had a ſoul: and he firſt 
divided the year into three hundred and ſixty- five 
days: he was born in the thirty-firſt Olympiad, 
and died the ſeventy- eighth year of his age; or, as 
Soſicrates, in the ninetieth; he was the firſt of the 


Of the moſt famous Philoſophers, and others. 


diſcovered and reſiſted the intended tyranny of 


to ſpeak no evil of our neighbours ; to threaten 


. 
a” 
_ 


ſeven wiſe men; and his ſaying was, © Know thy. 
ſelf.” Laert. lib. 1. p. 6, 7. 

2. Solon, a Salaminian by birth. He firſt eaſed 
the burden of the Athenians, occaſioned by uſury, 


Piſiſtratus, and finding it in vain, laid down his 
arms at the gate of the Common Hal), ſaying, « 0 
my country, I have aſſiſted thee both in word and 
deed.” He made laws for the Athenians; he 
flouriſhed in the forty-ſixth Olympiad, and died in 
Cyprus when he was eighty years of age. Laert. 
I. 1. . t, 12. | 

3. Chilon, the ſon of Damagetus, was a Spar. 
tan; he was acquainted with the fable-maker 
Aſop: being aſked, what was hardeſt to do? he 
ſaid, To keep ſecrets, ro diſpoſe well of our 
leiſure hours, and to bear an injury.” His precepts 
were, to reſtrain the tongue, eſpecially in feaſts; 


none, becauſe *tis womaniſh ; to viſit our friends 
moſt in adverſity ; not to ſpeak evil of the dead; 
to honour age; to prefer loſs to a reproachful gain; 
not to wiſh things that cannot be,” &c. He was old 
in the fifty-ſecond Olympiad, and died at Piſa in the 
arms of a ſon of his, victorious in the Olympick 
games. His joy it ſeems was too ſtrong for his 
weak body: his ſaying was, „A promile and a 
loſs lie near together.” Laert. lib. 1. p. 17, 18. 

4. Pittacus, the ſon of Hyrrhadius, was a Mi- 
tylenian : he with the brethren of Alcæus flew 
Melanchrus the tyrant of Leſbos; refuſed money 
ſent him by Crœſus: the ſupreme magiſtracy 
amongſt the Mitylenians was given him by univer- 
ſal conſent, which he held ten years, and having 
ſettled their ſtate, reſigned his government. He 
pardoned the murderer of his ſon, ſaying, “ That 
pardon was better than repentance.” He ſaid, 
«« Thatmagiſtracy ſhews theman;” and being aſke?, 
« What was beſt ?” anſwered, «© To do well that 
which the preſent time required.” His advice was, 
not to diſcover what we are about till we have 
attained it. His ſaying was, Know the opportu- 
nity.” He lived beyond ſeventy years, and died in 
the third year of the fifty-ſecond Olympiad. Ze 
lib. 1. p. 19, 20; . 

. Bias, the ſon of Teutamis, was born at 
Priene, and thought by Satyrus the chief of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece: he ſaid, „Strengt 
was a gift of nature, riches of fortune; but © 
comprehend things profitable for our country, Ws 


the prerogative of the mind and prudence.” wo 
aſked, 


Of the moſt famous Philoſophers and others, 


aſked, What was moſt difficult? “ To bear with 
conſtancy,” ſaid he, «© the changes of our affairs to 
the worſe,” 
ſtorm, who then prayed, Hold your peace,” 
ſaid he, „ leſt the gods know you are here.” 
adviſed, © ſo to love, as that poſſibly we may here- 
after hate: not to ſpeak haſtily: to ſay of the 
gods, That they are:“ to lay up wiſdom in youth 

0 the ſupport of old age: to acknowledge God 

the author of all the good we do.” He lived till 
| aged; and having pleaded the cauſe cf one, he 

laid his head down in the lap of his grand-child, 
and the Judges having paſſed ſentence for his 
client, and diſmiſſed the court, he was found 
dead. His ſaying was, ** Moſt men are bad.” 

Laerl, lib. 1. p. 20, 21. 

6. Cleobulus, the Lindian, was the ſon of Eva- 
goras: he adviſed men to marry their daughters 
when virgins for age, and women fer wiſdom, 
thereby obſcurely hinting, that virgins were to be 
inſtructed. To do good to friends and enemies ; 
to oblige the one, and reconcile the other: that 
going forth, we ſhould aſk, what we are about to 
do? and returning, what we have done? 'to be 
more ready to hear than ſpeak : not to dally, nor 
quarrel with our wives in the preſence of others: 
to overcome pleaſure ; and not to be inſolent in 
proſperity. He died at ſeventy years of age: his 
ſaying was, © a meaſure is the beſt.” Laert. lib. 1. 
Pr 23, 24. TE f 

7. Periander, the Corinthian, was the ſon of 
Cypſelus: he ſeized upon the government, and 
became the Tyrant of Corinth, being the firſt that 
kept a life-guard about him. He faid, © They 
that would rule ſafely, muſt be rather fenced with 
love and good-will than arms: that reſt 1s de- 
ſirable; petulancy dangerous; gain filthy; plea- 
ſures fading; but honour immortal.” He ad- 
viſed to keep promiſes, reveal no ſecrets, to be 
the ſame towards our friends fortunate or other- 
wiſe: and to puniſh not only thoſe that commit a 
fault, but thoſe alſo that are about to do it. He 
held his tyranny forty years, and flouriſhed in the 
thirty eighth Olympiad. His ſaying was, © In me- 
Citation there is all.” Laert. lib. 1. p. 24, 25. 

8. Anacharſis, the ſon of Gnurus, and brother 
ot Cadvides, King of the Scythians, came to 
Athens; and was received by Solon as his friend. 
He uſed to ſay, < That the vine had three cluſters ; 
the firſt of pleaſure,” the ſecond of drunkenneſs, 
and the third of ſorrow and repentance : that ſea- 
men are but four inches diſtant from death: and 


Sailing with wicked perſons in a 


He 


* 
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that the market - place is a ſpot of grofind where 
men meet to deceive one another.” Being aſked, 
What ſhips were the ſafeſt? he replied, „ Thoſe in 
the haven.” When reproached by one of Athens 
for being a Scythian, „My country,” ſaid he, * is 
a reproach to me ; but thou art ſo to thy country.” 
When abuſed by a young man at a feaſt, * Young- 
ſter,” ſaid he, „ if you cannot bear your wine 
young, you will carry water when you are old.” 
He is ſaid to have found out the anchor and the 
potter's wheel : returning into Scythia, he highly 
commended the laws of Greece, and endeavouring 
to alter thoſe of his own country, he was ſhot dead 
at a hunting by the King his brother. Laert, lib. 1. 
P. 26, 15 

9. Epimenides, the ſon of Phæſtius, a Cretan, 
is ſaid to have ſlept fifty-ſeven years: was illuſtri- 
ous amongſt the Greeks, and a friend of the gods: 
he purged the city of Athens, and thereby freed 
it of the peſtilence. Phlegon ſaith he lived one 
hundred and fifty- ſeven years: he was contempo- 
rary with Solon. Laert. lib. 1. p. 29. 

10. Pherecydes, the ſon of Badys, was a Sy- 
rian: ſtrange things are reported of him; as that, 
walking upon the ſhore, and ſeeing a ſhip failing 
with a proſperous wind, he faid, „ That ſhip 
would be preſently caſt away ;” 
ſight: allo having drank water out of a pit, he 
foretold there would be an earthquake within three 
days; which alſo came to paſs : coming to Meſſana, 
he warned Perilaus, his hoſt, to depart thence 
with all that he had; which he neglecting to do, 
Meſſana was taken. 
the lowſy diſeaſe : he lived in the fifty-ninth Olym- 
piad. Taert. lib. 1. p. St. . 

11. Anaximander, the Mileſian, held infinity 
to be the beginning and element of all things (not 
air or water) which changed in its parts, but was 


immutable in the whole: that the earth is the 


centre and round: that the moon has no light of 


her own: the ſun is bigger than the earth, and is 


the pureſt fire. He found out the gnomon for 
dials: firſt deſcribed the compaſs of ſea and land, 
and made a ſphere. He lived to ſixty-two years, 
and died about the fifty- eighth Olympiad. Laert. 
ith; 2. 9. 33. | 
12. Anaxagoras, the ſon of Eubulus, a Cla- 
zomenian, was noble and rich, but left all to 
his friends: when one ſaid, „He had no care of 
his country:“ „Ves, but I have,” ſaid he, point - 
ing towards Heaven. He ſaid, The ſun was a 
red-hot iron, bigger than Peloponneſus : that the 
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moon was habitable, and that there were hills and 
valleys therein: that the milky-way was the reflex 
light of the fun : that the origin of winds 1s the 
extention of the air by the ſun. ' Being aſked, 
what he was born for? „ To contemplate,” ſaid 


he, „the ſun, moon, and heavens.” He ſaid, the 


whole frame of Heaven conſiſted of ſtone, and 


that it was kept from falling by the ſwift turning 


of it. He died at Lamſacum in the firſt year 
of the ſeventy-eighth Olympiad. Laert. lib. 2. 
P. 34. 

J : 3. Socrates, the ſon of Sophroniſcus, was an 
Athenian : he was valiant, patient, conſtant, and 
contented. His food was ſo wholeſome, and he 
ſo temperate, that though the peſtilence was often 
in Athens, yet he alone was never ſick : ſeeing a 
multitude of things expoſed to ſale, «© What a 
number of things,” ſaid he, © have I no need of!“ 
He took no notice of thoſe that reproached or 
backbited him, He was powerful in perſuaſion 
.and difluading, as he apprehended the occaſion 
for either. 


how many friends he hath, ſo remiſs are they in 
that matter; that knowledge is the only good 
thing, and ignorance the only evil; that his ge- 


nius did preſigniſy future things to him; that 


other men lived to eat, but he did eat to live, Be- 
ing aſked, „ What was the principal virtue of 
youth?“ he replied, “ Not to over-do:“ and, 
« Whether it wefe beſt to marry or live ſingle ?” 
he anſwered, In both you will repent.” He ad- 
viſed youth daily to contemplate themſelves in a 
glaſs, that if handſome, they might make them- 
ſelves worthy of it; if deformed they might cover 
it with learning. By the Oracle of Apollo he was 
judged the wiſeſt of men, by which he fell into 
the envy and hatred of many, was accuſed as the 
deſpiſer of the old, and a ſetter forth of new gods; 
and thereupon being condemned, he drank poiſon. 
The Athenians ſoon after bewailed the loſs of 
him. He died in the ninety-fifth Olympiad, aged 


ſeventy. Laert. lib. 2.p. 37, 38. 


14. Ariſtippus the Cyrenian, moved with the 
glory af Socrates, came 20 Athens, and there pro- 
feſſing himſelf a Sophiſt, was the firſt of the So- 
cratics that exacted a reward: he was a man that 
knew how to ſerve every place, time and perſon, 
and he himſelf aptly ſuſtained what perſon he 
pleaſed ; upon which account he was more gra- 
cious with Dionyſivs than any other, and by Dio- 
genes called the Royal D 


-number of which may be found whence theſe were 


He ſaid it was a ſtrange thing that all 
men could tell what goods they had, but no man 


ee Not fo much,” ſaid he, “as I am an honour to 


ſaving his houſe, and cauſed all his goods to be 


No,“ faid the other, “ but as a true man.” 
: Laert. lib. 2, P. 61, 62. | 


og. Being aſked, what he 
had learnt by philoſophy ? © To uſe all men,” ſaid 
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he, „ with confidence.” When one upbraided 
him that he lived ſumptuouſly : © If that were 
evil,” ſaid he, “we ſhould not uſe it in the feſti. 
vals of the gods.” Dionyſius aſked him the rea. 
ſon why Philoſophers came to the houſes of rich 
men, but rich men went not to theirs ? * Becauſe” 
replied he, thoſe know what they want, but theſe 
do not.” One aſked him, . what difference there 
was betwixt one wiſe, and another not ſo ? * Send, 
ſaid he, both naked where they are not known, 
and you will ſoon diſcover it,” Having entreated 
Dionyſius in the behalf of his friend, and in vain, 
he threw himſelf at his feet; and being blame 
for ſo doing; © Not I,” ſaid he, “but Dionyſius 
is in fault, who hath his ears in his feet,” Many 
were his witty and acute ſayings and replies; a 


borrowed, that is, from Laert. lib. 2. p. 49, 50. 
15. Stilpon of Megara ſo far ſurpaſſed all others 
in learning, and a copious way of ſpeaking, that 
little wanted but that all Greece, fixing its eve 
upon him, had paſſed over unto the Megarick 
ſect. He had an unchaſte daughter, and when 
one told him that ſhe was a diſhonour to him: 


her.” He was in great favour with Ptolomæus 
Soter ; and when Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus 
had taken Megara, he gave expreſs order for the 


reſtored. He was commanded immediately to de- 
part Athens by the Areopagites, for having ſpoken 
llightingly of the ſtatue of Minerva, the work of 
Phidias. Certain it is, that he was in ſuch honour 
at Athens, that the tradeſmen would run out of 
their ſhops to ſee him; and when one ſaid, © They 
wonder at thee, Stilpon, as at a wild beaſt; 


16. Plato, an Athenian, was the fon of Ar- 
ſton, and deſtended from Solon, by his mother 
Perictione. In matters of Philoſophy that fall un- 
der ſenſe, he followed Heraclitus; in things only 
comprehended by the mind, Pythagoras; and in 
politicks, Socrates. He was one of that reputation, 
that, when he went up to the Olympick games, the 
eyes of all the Athenians were bent upon him. He 
got the name of Plato (ſay ſome) from the breadth 
of his forehead. Ariſtotle faith, The manner of his 
ſpeech was a middle ſort, betwixt verſe and proſe. 
He profeſſed philoſophy in the Academy ; whence 
that ſect of Philoſophers that came from him wer 
called by him Academicks. He ſaid the ſoul 1s 


immortal, that the ſeat of reaſon is in the _ 
| a 
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anger in the heart, of love in the liver; that mat- 
ter and God are the two principles of all things. 
He died in the firſt year of the one hundredth 
Olympiad, aged eighty- one, and was buried in the 
Academy. Laert. lib. 3. p. 70, 71, &c. | 
17. Speuſippus, ſon of Eurymedon the Athe- 
nian, ſucceeded Plato: he ſetup the images of the 
Graces in his ſchool : he held the ſame opinion with 
his maſter Plato, but was inferior to him in his 
manners, as one that was paſſionate, and a lover 
of pleaſures. In his age he fell into the palſy, 
and then with grief being made weary of life, he 


willingly exchanged it for death. Laert. lib. 4. 


þ. 96 


18. Xenocrates, ſon of Agathenor, was born at 
Chalcedon : he was the ſcholar of Plato, and was 
naturally dull, and of a ſad countenance, but of 
ſingular chaſtity, and ſo famous for his veracity, 
that the Athenians received his teſtimony without 
an oath. Being ſent with others Ambaſſador 
from Athens to King Philip, he alone returned 
uncorrupted with money; yet this ſo great a 
man the Athenians cauſed to be fold, becauſe he 
was not able to pay the tribute of, an inhabitant. 


Demetrius Phalereus bought him, paid the tribute, 


and ſet him at liberty. He ſucceeded. Speuſippus, 
and taught in the Academy twenty-five years, and 
died in the night by a fall, in the ſecond year of 
the one hundred and tenth Olympiad, being at 
that time aged eighty-twWOo years. Laert. lib. 4. 
5.98, 99. n 
19. Bion, the ſonof a Publican about Boryſthenes, 
was a man of a quick wit: being aſked “ Whe- 
ther a man ſhould do well to marry ?” “ If,“ ſaid 
he,“ ſhe be fair, ſhe will be common; and if 
foul, a torment.” He ſaid old age was the 
haven of evils, and that thereupon all things haſt- 
ened unto it; that it was 4 great evil, that we 
are not able to bear evils; that the way to the 
grave was Laſy, as being found by us when our 
eyes are ſhut. He was ſo vain-glorious, that at 
Rhodes he perſuaded ſeamen to follow him in the 
habit of ſcholars. He ſucked in atheiſm from 
Theodorus, and having lived impiouſly, no wonder 
he was ſo loth and afraid to die. He fell ſick and 
died at Chalcis. Laert. lib. 4. p. 110. 1 
20. Ariſtoteles, the ſon of Nicomachus, was 
born at Stagira : he ſtammered in his ſpeech, his 
legs were ſmall, and his eyes little; his habit was 
commonly rich, and he wore rings upon his fingers; 
be fell off from his maſter Plato while yet alive, 


and finding Xenocrates to ſucceed him in the Aca- 
| 0, 23. ä | 


demy, he walked in the Lyceum, and there diſ- 


courſed philoſophy daily to his ſcholars, from 
whence he had the name of Peripatetick. He 
went thence to Philip of Macedon, and became 


tutor to his ſon Alexander: he loved Hermaes, a. 
harlot, to that degree, that he compoſed a hymn 


in honour of her, and ſacrificed to her after the 
ſame-manner as the Athenians did to the Eleuſinian 
Ceres : for which accuſed of impiety, he fled from 
Athens to Chalcis, and there drank poiſon, or as 
ſome ſay, died of a diſeaſe, aged ſixty-three years, 
His ſayings were ſuch as theſe: being aſked what a 
liar gains? he anſwered, „Not to be believed 
when he ſpeaks truth :” being upbraided for ſhew- 
ing mercy to a bad man,” « I pitied,” ſaid he, 


not the manners, but the. man,” being aſked 


what hope was? he replied, “ To dream of a 
waking man:“ being told of one that ſpake ill of 
him behind his back, Let him beat me too when 
I am ablent.” He ſaid the roots. of learning were 
bitter, but the fruit ſweet: being aſked what a 
friend was ? .*< Two ſouls,” ſaid he, « dwelling in 
one body :” and what he had gained by philoſophy ? 
he anſwered, “ To de that freely, which others do 


out of fear of the laws.” He died in the third-year 
of the one hundred and fourteenth Olympiad, 


Laert. lib. 5. p. 116, 117. 

21. Theophraſtus, the ſon of Melanta, an Ereſian 
fuller, -he ſucceeded Ariſtotle in his ſchool : he was 
a ſtudious and a learned man; of that eſteem ar 
Athens, that he had almoſt two thouſand ſcholars. 
Being accuſed by Agonidas of impiety, little wan- 


ted but that the Athenians had fined his accuſer. 


He uſed to ſay, that the loſs of time is the greateſt 
expence; that an ungoverned tongue is 1efs to be 


truſted than an unbridled horſe; that for: the love 
of glory, man proudly loſes many of the pleaſures 


of life; that we then die, when we begin to live. 
He wrote many books, and died at eighty- five 
years of age : having remitted fomething of the 
former courſe of his ſtudies, he is conceived there- 


by to have haſtened his death. Laert. lib. 5. p. 122, 


123. ; 2 ; | 

22. Antiſthenes, an Athenian, was the ſcholar 
of Socrates, of whom, when he had learned pati- 
ence, and command of the paſſions, he became 


the firſt author of the ſect of the Cynicks. He 


ſaid that labour was good, and often uſed to ſay, 
Let me rather be mad than affected with plea- 
ſure. As iron is conſumed with its own ruit, ſo 


| (faith he) is the envious man with his own manners; 


and that it was better to be expoſed to ravens and 
8 + , Crows 


a 
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crows than to fall into the hands of flatterers ; for 
thoſe only prey upon the dead, but theſe upon 
the living.“ Being praiſed once by ſome bad 
men, © doubt,“ ſaid he, “ have done ſomething 
that is evil.” When taxed for keeping illi com- 
pany, „So,“ ſaid he, © do Phyſicians, and yet 
have not their fevers.” He would ſay, “Nothing 
is new to a wiſe man; and that the weapons of 
virtue are not to be wreſted from us.” He was 
the Prince of the ſect of the Stoicks, Laert. lib. 6. 


P. 138. 
23. Diogenes, the ſon of Iceſius, was born at 


Sinope : being forced to quit his country for 


counterfeiting coin, he went to Athens, where 
he became the ſcholar of Antiſthenes; lived ex- 
ceeding frugally, and exerciſed himſelf in all 
manner of hardſhips : he ſlept upon his old cloak; 
carried his proviſions in a bag; embraced ſta- 
tues when covered with ſnow-in winter; tumbled 
himſelf upon the hot ſands in ſummer, and a tub 
was the only houſe he had. He ſaid when he ſaw 
magiſtrates, phyſicians and philoſophers, that he 
thought man was the wiſeſt of all creatures; but 


when he looked upon diviners, interpreters of 


dreams, and ſuch as confided in them, or men 
puffed up with honour and riches, he took men for 
the vaineſt and emptieſt of all other. Alexander 
the Great uſed to ſay, that were he not Alexander 


he could wiſh to have been born Diogenes : being 


commanded by that Prince to aſk what he would ; 
« Stand then,” ſaid he, © out of my ſun-ſhine.” 
He ſaid, his manner was to oppoſe boldneſs to for- 
tune, nature to the laws, and reaſon to paſſions and 
perturbations. Being aſked, what hour was beſt to 
dine in? „ If,” ſaid he, „thou art rich, when 
thou wilt; if poor, when thou canſt.“ Lighting 
up a candle at mid-day, he ſaid he ſought for a 
worthy man. A rich man unlearned (he ſaid) was 
a ſheep with a golden fleece. Being compelled by 
poverty, he begged of one in this manner, * If 
you have given others give me allo; if you have 
never given to any, begin with me.“ Being aſked 
of what country he was? „ am,“ ſaid he, “ a 
citizen of the world.” Hearing a handiome youth 
ſpeak indecently : “ What, ſaid he, “ are you 
not aſhamed to draw a leaden ſword out of an ivory 
ſcabbard ?”” He lived till he was near ninety years 
of age, and is ſuppoſed to have died then, by pur- 
poſely holding in his breath : he died ar Corinth 


the ſame day that Alexander died at Babylon, and 


Of the moſt famous Philoſophers, and others. 


# 


tragical buſkins, a very large bead, and an aſhen 


of his, and when he excuſed himſelf, ſaying it was 


was an old man in the one hundred and thirteenth 
Olympiad. Laert. lib. 6.p. 138. | 

24. Crates the ſon of Aſcondus, was a Thehan 
the ſcholar of Diogenes. He was nobly deſcend: 
and whereas his eſtate amounted to near three hun. 
dred talents, he gave it all amongſt his citizens 
addicting himſelf to philoſophy with great con. 
ſtancy. He ſaid it was impoſſible to find a man 
without fault; but that, as in a pomegranate, there 
would ever be ſome rotten kernels. He did ſtudi- 
ouſly reproach whores, that he might exerciſe him. 
ſelf in hearing evil ſpeeches : he drank water, and 
wore a rough hairy ſkin, ſewed within-ſide of his 
ſordid cloak. He was a deformed perin to look 
upon, and crooked in his old age. When Alex. 
ander aſked him, if he deſired that Thebes whercin 
he was born, being demoliſhed, ſhould again be 
rebuilt? « To what purpoſe,” - ſaid he, « when 
perhaps another Alexander ſhall again ſubvert it? 
That he had poverty and obſcurity for his country, 
which was out of the power of fortune, and was 
fellow-citizen with Diogenes, who was now ſafe 
from the ſnares of envy.” He flouriſhed in the one 
hundred and thirteenth Olympiad. Loert. 713, 6, 
2. 159. 

25: Menedemus, a Cynick philoſopher, was the 
ſcholar of Colotus the Lamplacenian : he arrived 
to that degiee of madneſs, that he went up and 
down in the habit of a fury, ſaying, * He was come 
from Hell to obſerve the fins of men, and that he- 
was again to deſcend thither to give the gods an 
account of what he had diſcovered.” His uſual 
habit was a black coat reaching to his ancles, a 
Phcenician girdle about him, an Arcadian cap upon 
his head, in which were twelve letters woven, 


plant in his hand. Laert. lib. 6. p. 162. 

26. Zeno, ſon of Demeus, fcholar of Crates, 
was born in Cyprus, a ſmall town in Greece ; was 
father of the Stoicks, much honoured by the Athe- 
nians, who depoſed the keys of their city in his 
hands; and he was highly favoured by Antigonus, 
He told a loquacious young man that his cars were 
fallen into his tongue; he ſaid nothing was more 
indecent than pride, and eſpecially in a young 
man. Being aſked, what a friend was ? he replied, 
Another ſelf.” He had beaten a thieviſh ſcrvant 


his fate to ſteal, © Ir is alſo,” ſaid he, ty 


fate to be beaten for ſtealing.” In continence and 
| : gravit) 
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gravity he excelled all the reſt, and in felicity too; 
for de lived ninety-eight years, and that in health 
without any diſeaſe. Going out of his ſchool he 
fell down and broke his finger, when ſtriking the 
earth with his hand, he ſpake that of Niobe, I 
come, here fore doſt thou call me?” ſo he haſtened 
his death by ſuffocating himſelf, The Athenians 
decreed him a ſepulchre, and honours at his funeral, 
Laert. lib, 6. p. 159. 

27. Cleanthes, the ſon of Phanius the Aſſian, 
came to Athens with four drachms; was a 
champion at firſt, and then the ſcholar of Zeno: 
being very poor, he laboured by night in gardens 
to earn ſomething, and learned in the day. He 
was naturally heavy and dull, and was called by 
his ſchool-fellows the Aſs,which he alſo did patiently 
bear. He uſed to chide himſelf : whereupon 
Ariſto aſked him, whom he chid ? « An old fel- 
low,” ſaid he, © that has white hairs but no ſoul.” 
What he learned from Zeno he wrote (being not 
able to buy paper) upon ſhells, and the bones of 
beaſts, He ſucceeded Zeno in his ſchool, and died 
by voluntary faſting, having lived eighty years. 
Laert. lib. 7. p. 206. | 

28. Chryſippus the ſon of Apollonius of Tarſus, 
was the ſcholar of Cleanthes, an ingenious and 
moſt acute man, famous for logick, and ſtudious 
beyond all that went before him, but not a little 
proud of his knowledge; he lived to ſeventy-three 
vears, and died as ſome ſay with exceſſive laughter: 
for when an aſs had eaten up all his figs, he bad 
the old woman (his houſe-keeper) to give him 
ſome wine after them; a ſudden conceit took him 
hereupon, ſo that falling into a vehement laughter, 
he ſuddenly expired. Laert. lib. 7. p. 209. 

29. Pythagoras the ſon of Mneſarchus a ring- 
maker, or Marmacus a Samian, when young, be- 
ng deſirous to improve himſelf, he travelled over 
Greece, Egypt, to Epimenides- in Crete, and to 
the Magi in Chaldæa; thence he returned to 
damos, which (being oppreſſed under the tyranny 
of Polycrates) he forſooł, and ſettled at Crotona in 
Italy. He held the tranſmigration of ſouls ; his 
ſcholars poſſeſſed all things in common, and kept 
lence for five years. The philoſopher himſelf 
bad great command over his paſſions, lived inoffen- 

lively, permitted no bloody ſacrifices, nor to ſwear 
by the gods; uſed divination himfelf, and per- 
mitted it to his followers, whom yet he interdicted 
from feeding upon beans: he held all things to bs 
ruled by fate; that there are antipodes ; that the 
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ſun, moon, and ſtars are gods ; and that all the 


air is full of fouls ; that all things (even God him- 
ſelf ) do confiit of harmony. 


of that which fell from the table, whether as be= 


longing to the dead, or to uſe men to temperate 


eating, is uncertain. Sitting in the houſe of Mylo 
it was (et on fire, ſuppoſed by them of Crotona, 
fearing to fall under tyranny ; the philoſopher 
running away was purtued and killed, having lived 
eighty, ſome ſay ninety years: he flouriſhed in the 
ſixtieth Olympiac : the form of his diſcipline 
remained for nineteen ages. Laert. lib. 8. p. 214. 

30. Empedocles of Agrigentum, was the ſon of 
Meton, and ſcholar of Pychagoras, of noble birth, 
a great rhetorician and phyſician. He is ſaid to 
have refuſed a kingdom when proffered him: hav- 
ing cured one of a diſeaſe that ſeemed incurable, 
he was ſacrificed to as a god; whence he went to 
Etna, and to beget an opinion that he was a god, 
he calt himſelf inco the flames that he might nor 
be found; but one of his ſhoes detected the matter, 
for it was caſt up again, being of braſs, as he uſed 
to wear them: others ſay he went into Peloponne- 
ſus and returned not, which makes the time of his 
death uncertain. In his way to Maſſana he fell and 
broke his leg, of which falling ſick he died, faith 
Ariſtotle, in the ſixtieth year of his age, others in 
the ſeventy- ſeventh: his ſepulchre was at Megaris. 
Laert. lib. 8. p. 226. 

31. Heraclitus, an Epheſian: he uſed to play 
with the boys in the Temple of Diana: and to 
the Epheſians that ſtood about him; * O ye worſt 


of men, what,” ſaith he, “do you wonder at: is 


not this better than to have to deal with you in the 
Commonwealth?“ He declined the ſociety of men, 
lived in the mountains, and fed upon graſs and 
herbs. He heard no man, but learned all of him- 
ſelf. He held that all things came of fire, and 
ſhould be deſtroyed by it: that all places were 
full of devils and fouls. Darius, the King, was de- 
ſirous of his ſociety, as appears by his letters to him 
to come to him, which he refuſed to do: ſome ſay 
he died of a dropſy; others, that being covered 
with cow-dung he was worried with dogs. He 


flouriſhed in the ſixty-ninth Olympiad. Laert. 


lib. 9. Pp. 237. 


2. Anaxarchus, of Abdera, lived in great ho- 
nour with Alexander the Great: Nicocreon the 
Tyrant of Cyprus was his mortal enemy. Being 
taken by him he was pounded in a mortar: he ſpit 
his tongue in the Tyrant's face. He flouriſhed in 
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the one hundred and tenth Olympiad, Laert. lib. g. 
P. 251. 


33. Pyrrhon followed Anaxarchus. He held all 


'things indifferent, that only cuſtom and the laws 
-made them otherwiſe to us : accordingly he led his 
life, and did all things indifferently : he endea- 


voured to live free from perturbations, and bore 


torments with invincible patience: his followers 
were called Scepticks: he himſelf lived much in 
ſolitude ; he was honoured by his country, and 
lived to ninety years. Laert. lib. 9. p. 264. 


34. Timon the ſon of Timarchus, a Philaſian, 


lived moſtly at Athens, had but one eye, was a 
lover of gardens, equally acute in invention, and 
for deriſon of others: he himſelf loved a quiet life: 
was well known to Antigonus and Ptolomæus 
Philadelphus. LZaert. lib. g. p. 264. 
35. Epicurus was the ſon of Neocles an Athe- 
nian: he is charged by Timocrates as a man of 
leaſure, a glutton and a lecher: but the honours 
he had in his country, the number of his friends, 
the continuance of his diſcipline, when that of 
others was extinct; his piety to his parents, love 
and bounty to his brethren, and mildneſs to his 
ſervants, are ſtrong "teſtimonies of an excellent 
erſon : he lived upon bread and water, and when 
he fared ſumptuouſly he required a little cheeſe : 
he lay ſiek of the ſtone fourteen days, and died in 
the hundred and ſeventh Olympiad, leaving Her- 
machus as his ſucceſſor in the ſchool : he ordained 
by his will the annual celebration of his birth-day, 
the firſt ten days of the month Gamelion : and 
that on the twentieth day of every month all his 
. ſcholars ſhould be feaſted at his charges, and he 
and Metrodorus ſhould then be remembered. 
He lived ſeventy-two years. Laert. lib. 10. p. 267. 


C HAP. XVII. 


Of the moſt ſamous Printers, in ſeveral Places. 


1. This worthy ſcience was brought into Italy 
by two brethren named Conrades. They printed 
at Rome in the houſe of the Maximes, where the 
firſt book that ever was printed there was, Auguſti. 
nus de Civitate Dei: and next, Divine Inſtitu. 
tions of Lactantius Firmianus. Trea/ury of Ancient 
and Modern Times, I. 8. c. 25. p. 790. 

2. An invention of this merit could not he 


concealed; but it ſucceded in divers countries, 
and by divers worthy men; who, beſides their art 
of printing, were learned and judicious correctors 


of errors and falſifications, eaſily overſlipped by 
unſkilful workmen. Among theſe men. of note 
are eſpecially commended, Aldus Mantius at Ve. 
nice, a great reſtorer of the Latin tongue; Francis 
Priſcianez at Rome; Baldus, Colinetus, Frobenius, 
and Oporinus, at Baſil; Sebaſtian Gryphius, at 
Lyons; Robert Stephanus, at Paris and Antwerp; 
and William Caxton, at London. 15:4, p. 791, 

3. Chriſtopher Plantin, at Antwerp, was a molt 
famous and learned Printer. Clark's Mir. p. 224. 

4. Paulus Manutius ſucceeded his father Aldus 
Manutius, and was alſo a famous Printer at Ve- 
nice. Clark's Mirr. p. 224. | 

5. Daniel Bombergus was an excellent Printer 
of the Hebrew Bible, and many other Hebrey 
Books, &c. Clark's Mirror, p. 224. 

6. In France, Criſpinus ; Henry Stephens, fa- 
ther to Charles; and Charles to Robert ; Robert 
to Henry, and Henry to Paul, were all famous 
Printers. Clark's Mirror, p. 224. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of ſuch Men as were of unuſual Dexterity in ſhooting 
with the Bow, or otherwiſe. 


Mongſt all thoſe who have excelled in this 
art, none is more worthy of memory that 


. Of the moſt famous Printers in ſeveral Places, he who is firſt mentioned in this chapter. 

55 1. Philip intending to force the city of Olyn- 
thus, as he laboured with much ado to paſs over 
the river Sandavus, chanced to be ſhot in the ehe 
by an Olynthian, whoſe name was After, who | 


before written on his arrow, 
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H E art of printing doth with wonderful 

celerity convey learning from one country 
and age unto another, ſo that the verſes are not 
altogether untrue :; oy 
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Imprimit ille die, quantum vix ſcribitur anno. 68 Philip, beware, have at thine eye: 
| Aſter this deadly ſhaft lets fly.“ 
“ The preſs transfers within a day, or near, 35 


All that which can be written in a year.“ Plut . Paral. p. go8. 
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2. Domitianus the Emperor had ſuch an extra- 
ordinary {kill herein, that when a boy hath ſtood 
at a great diſtance, with his hand extended upon 
a wall, he would ſhoot his arrow ſo happily, that 
it ſhould paſs betwixt his fingers without any harm 
done to his hand: at two ſhoots he would fix his 
ſhafts in the fronts of wild beaſts like a pair of 
horns. Suet. I. 12. c. 19. P. 341. Sabell, Ex. 
J. 10. c. 11. p. 588. Patrit. de Regno, J. g. tit. 5. 

168. 

e z. The Emperor Commodus, fon to Marcus 
Antonius and Fauſtina, had a ſingular ſkill, as 
well as ſtrength, in the caſting of darts and jave- 
lins : at a hundred throws he flew ſo many lions 
in the ſands of the theatre : he caſt them with that 
incredible force, that he tranſpierced an elephant 
and the horn of an oryx : ſometimes he ſlew divers 
wild beaſts with one caſt of a ſpear ; and his hand 
was of that ſureneſs and certainty, that whatſoever 
he had marked out with his eye, he would hit 
with his dart and arrow. Sabell. Ex. I. 10. c. 11. 
p. 588. Herod. I. 1. p. 55. 2 

4. The Emperor Gratianus had that ſingular 
fcill in ſhooting, that it was ordinarily ſaid, © That 
his arrows had a ſoul and reaſon within them.” 
No man ſhot quicker, nor any man ſurer than he 
did, Zon. Annal. tom. 3. p. 121. 

5. Toko, a private ſoldier in the army of Ha- 
rold, the fourth King of the Danes, boaſted 
amongſt others at a feaſt, that he had ſo great 
a dexterity in ſhooting, that he could ſhoot 
through an apple, though but a ſmall one, that 
was ſet at a diſtance from him upon the top of a 
ſtaff, This coming to the King's ear, he com- 
pelled him to make the trial on his own ſon: and 
that, unleſs at the firſt ſhot he ſhould take off the 
apple which ſhould be laid on his ſon's head, he 
ſhould loſe his own head, as the reward of his 
boaſting. Toko, reduced to this neceſſity, ad- 
viles the boy to ſtand with his head immoveable at 
the twang of the ſtring; and turned his face from 
him, that he might not fright at the ſight of the 
arow; and then taking arrows out of his quiver, 
a the firſt ſhot he performed it. The King aſked, 
* wherefore he took more arrows than one?“ 
* To revenge myſelf on thee,” ſaid he, © if I 
bad miſcarried.” Which the King took not amils. 
Luin. Theat, vol, 1. J. 1. p. 106. 
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6. Paulus Diaconus ſaith of the Goths, “ That 
they accuſtomed themſelves unto no weapon ſo 
much as that of the bow ; and, left their children 
ſhould either languiſh through ſloth, or addi& 
themſelves unto any prohibited acts, they are in- 
ſtructed in divers exerciſes, but eſpecially in ar- 
chery ; inſomuch that they are not ſuffered to 
touch a bit of bread, before ſuch time as they have 


hit the mark that was ſet up before them.“ 
There are therefore found boys amongſt them 
ſcarce twelve years of age, who are ſo accurate in 


this art, that, being commanded, they will in- 
fallibly hit with their arrow the head, breaſt, or 


legs of a ſmall bird that is at a good diſtance from 
them ; and the old men amongſt them, that yer. 
retain their perfect ſight, will do the like, Olaus 


Mag. I. 15. c. 1. p. 103. 


7. Catenes, a ſoldier, would ſhoot his arrows 


with ſo certain an aim, and ſo ſteady an hand, 
that thereby he would fetch down the birds that 


.flew in the air at a great diſtance from him. Curt, 


de Reb. Geſtis Alex. I. 6. | 
8. Andreas Agidarius, though not ſo ſkilful in 
the bow as the fore- mentioned were (for it is not 
ſo uſual in Italy), had yet ſuch a ſingular com- 
mand and {ſkill in the uſe of his piſtol, that there 


was nothing ſo ſmall, that he could reach with his 


eye, but he would undoubtedly hit it. 
J. 10. c. 11. p. 589. 

9. Alphonſus, King of Arragon, would ſome- 
times throw four arrows out of an hand- ſling, to 
the diſtance of forty paces: theſe being pulled 


Sadell. 


out of the places wherein he had ſhot them, at a 


ſecond trial he would fix again in the ſame holes; 
and at a third, with four other arrows, would hit 
each of the former on the top. Zuin. Theat. 
vol. 2.1. 5. p. 394. 

10. When the King of Tranſiana goes into the 
field, whether to chaſe or war, he hath a vanguard 
of an hundred women, who carry croſs-bows, 
wherein they will ſhoot fo directly, that they will 
hit the breadth of a penny. They call theſe 
women Memeytas: by their croſs-bows they 


will alſo diſcharge three arrows at a time, with 


ſuch celerity and vigour, that, lighting upon a 
tree, they are not to be drawn out, they ſtrike 
them ſo deep. Vincent le Blanc's Travels, tom. 1. 


c. 36. p. 164. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Hereticks of former Ages, and the Hereſies 
maintained by them. 

I HAT is a memorable thing which is re- 
lated by more than -one, that the fame 

day waereon Pelagius was born in Britain, St. Au- 
guſtin was allo born in Africk : Divine Providence 
ſo dilpoſing it, that the poiſon and the antidote 


mould be in a manner twins, in reſpect of the 


fame time. It is indeed an old obſervation that 
God hath laid poiſons and their antidotes cloſe to- 
gether : and ſo in this caſe ; for no ſooner did any 
Heretick ariſe in the church of God, but there 
arole with him ſuch as were able to confute him. 
Full. Eccle/. Hift. JI. 1. cent, 5. p. 32. Dempſt. 
Hiſt. Scot. J. 15. num. 1012. 

2. Nicholas, of whom are the Nicholitans, was 
a proſelyte of Antioch, and one of the ſeven Dra- 
cons mentioned Acts vi. He had a moſt beautiful 


wife, and being upbraided by the Apoſtles that he 


vas jealous of her, he brought her out before them, 
and, to clear himfelf, gave her liberty to marry 
whom ſhe pleaſed : neither did he afterwards 
marry any other, but taught his ſon and his 
daughters to follow chaſtity. But certain perverſe 
men, who boaſted that they were his followers, 
gave themſelves to all uncleanneſs, reaching that 
men ought to have their wives in common : they 
ſerupled not to eat of things offered to idols: at 
their love-fcaſts they uſed to put out their lights, 
and commit promiſcuous adulteries with each 
others wives. 
angels created the world.“ Not long did they 
retain this name, but were called Gnoſticks, from 
4a745, knowledge, as if therein they excelled other 
men. They taught alſo that in faithful men were 
two ſouls, one holy of the divine ſubſtance, the 
other adventitious by divine inſuMation, common 
to man and beaſts. Their doctrine began to ſpread 
about the beginning of Domitian's reign, after 
Chriſt fifty-two years. Euſeb. Ecclęſ. Hiſt. l. 3. 
6. 26. p. 51. Zuin. Theat, vol. 5, J. 4. p. 1318. 
Reſſ. View of Relig. & 7. p. 188. 
3. Corinthus was a Jew by birth, and being 
circumciſed, taught that all Chriſtians ought to be 
ſo alſo: he taught that it was Jeſus that died and 
role again, but not Chriſt ; he denied the article 
of eternal life, and taught that the Saints ſhould 
enjoy in Jeruſalem carnal delights for one thouſand 


years: he denied the divinity of Chriſt: he owned 


They ſaid, “ That not God but 
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no other Goſpel but that of St. Matthew, reje&e4 
Paul, as an apoſtate from the law of Moſes, and 
worſhipped Judas the traitor. In moſt things they 
agreed with the Ebionites, ſo called from Ebjon x 
Samaritan : St. John would not enter the (ame 
bath with the pernicious Heretick Corinthus, but 
againſt his and the hereſy of Ebion he wrote his 
Goſpel. He ſpread his hereſy in Domitian's time, 
about ſixty-two years after Chriſt, Euſeb. Fc} 
Hiſt. I. 3. c. 25. P. 50. Zuin. Theat, vol. 5. J. , 
p. 1318. Rof. View of Relig. & 7. p. 189. 

4. Carpocrates, of whom came the Carpocra. 
tians, was born at Alexandria in Egypt: hr flou- 
riſhed about the year of Chriſt 109, in the time ot 
Antoninus Pius. Euſebius accounts him the father 


of the Gnoſticks: and ſaith, * That his followers 


gloried of charmed love-drinks, of deviliſh and 
drunken dreams, of aſſiſtant and aſſociate ſpirits :” 
and taught, that he who would attain to perfection 
in their myſteries muſt commit the moſt filthy 
acts; nor could they but by doing evil avoid the 
rage of evil ſpirirs. They ſaid, that Chrift was a 
mere man, and that only his ſoul aſcended into 
Heaven. They held Pythagorean tranſmigration, 
but denied the reſurrection. They ſaid, not God, 
but Satan made this world: and that their diſci- 
ples ſhould not publiſh their abominable mylte. 
ries; they bored their right ear with a bodkin, 
Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. l. 4. c. 7. p. 59. Zuin. Thea, 


vol. 5. J. 4. P. 1318. Rof}. View of Relig. & J. p. 189, 


5. Valentinius, an Egyptian, lived in the time 
of Antoninus Pius. When Hyginius was Biſho 
of Rome he began to ſpread his hereſy. He held 
that there were many gods; and that he that made 
the world was the author of death: that Christ 
took fleſh from Heaven, and paſſed through the 


Virgin as water through a pipe or conduit. He 


ſaid, there were thirty ages or worlds: the laſt of 
which produced the heaven, earth, and ſea : out of 
the imperfections of this Creator, were procreated 
divers evils, as darkneſs from his fear, evil ſpirits 
out of his ignorance, out of his tears ſprings and 
rivers, and out of his laughter light. They have 
wives in common, and ſay, that both Chriſt and 
the angels have wives. They celebrated the Hea- 
theniſh feſtivals: were addicted to magick, and 
what not. This Heretick was of great reputation 
in Rome, from whence he went to Cyprus, and 
thence into Egypt, Euſeb. Ecel. Hitt. 4. c. II. 
P. 61. Zuin, Theat. vol. 5. J. 4. P. 1318. Riſe 


View of Relig. & 7. p. 190, 191. 


6. Marcion (of whom came the Marcionites) 
was of Sinope, a city of Pontus, or e 
| eing 
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being driven from Epheſus by Sr. John, he went 
o Rome : he was the ſon of a Biſhop in Pontus, 
and by his father exiled for fornication, Not 
being received by the brethren in Rome, he fell in 
with Cerdon, maintained his hereſy, and became 
nis ſueceſſor in the time of Marcus Antoninus Phi- 
loſophus, one hundred and thirty-three years after 


Chriſt, He held three Gods, a viſible, inviſible, 
and a middle one: that the body of Chriſt was 


only a phantom: that Chriſt, by his deſcent into 
Hell, delivered thence Cain and the Sodomites, 
and other reprobates. He condemned the cating 
of fleſh, and the married life: he held that fouls 
only were ſaved : permitted women to baptize : 
and condemned all war as unlawful. Polycarpus 
called him the Firſt-begotten of the Devil. Juſtin 
Martyr wrote a book againſt him. Euſeb. Eccl. 
Hit. l. 4. c. 11. p. 61. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5. J. 4. 
4.1318. Rof. View. of Relig. F 7. p. 194. 

7. Tatianus (whence come the Tatiani) was a 
Syrian by birth, an orator, and familiar with Juſtin 
Martyr, under whom he wrote a profitable book 
againſt the Gentiles : he flouriſhed one hundred 
and forty-two years after Chriſt. His diſciples 
were alfo called Encratitz, from *y*:@ruz tem- 
perance or continence, for they abſtain from wine, 
fleſh, and marriage. When Juſtin Martyr was 
dead, he compoſed his renets out of divers 
others. He held that Adam after his fall was 
never reſtored to mercy : that all men are 
damned beſides his diſciples: that women were 
made by the Devil. He condemned the law of 
Mofes : made uſe of water inſtead of wine in the 
Sacrament: and denied that Chriſt was the ſeed of 
David. He wrote a Goſpel of his own, which he 
called Dateſſaron: and ſpread his hereſy through 
Piſidia and Cilicia. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. l. 4. c. 27. 
p. 73. Zuin. Tbeat. vol. 5. J. 4. Pp. 1318. Roy,. 
View of Relig. & 7. p. 196. 

$8. Montanus, father of the Montaniſts: his 
hereſy began about one hundred and forty-five 
years after Chriſt: by nation he was a Phrygian, 
and carried about with him two ſtrumpets, Priſca 
and Maximilia, who fled from their huſbands to 
follow him. Theſe took upon them to propheſy, 
and their dictates were held by Montanus for ora- 
cles: but at laſt he and they for company hanged 
themſelves: his diſciples, aſhamed either of his 
life or ignominious death, called themſelves Cata- 
pirygians. He confounded the perſons in the 
Trinity, ſaying, That the Father ſuffered.” He 
held Chriſt to be mere man; and gave out that he 
limſelf was the Holy Ghoſt, His diſciples baptized 
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the dead; denied repentance and marriage, yet al- 


lowed of inceſt; they truſted to revelations and 


enthuſiaſms, and not to the Scripture. In the Eu- 
chariſt they mingled the bread with the blood of 
an infant of a year old. In Phrygia this hereſy be- 
gan, and ſpread itſelf over all Cappadocia,  Zu/eb, 


Eecl. Hiſt. I. 5. c. 14. P. 86. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5. 


J. 4. Pp. 1318. Rofſ. View of Relig. & 7. p. 196. 

9. Origen gave name to the Origeniſts, whoſe 
errors began to ſpread Anno Dom. 247, under Au- 
relian the Emperor, and continued above three 
hundred and thirty-four years. They were con- 
demned firſt in the council of Alexandria, two 
hundred years after his death; and again in the 
fifth general council at Conſtantinople, under Juſ- 
tinian the Firſt. They held a revolution of ſouls 
from their eſtate and condition after death into the 
bodies again. They held that Devils and Repro- 
bates, after one thouſand years, ſhould be ſaved. 
That Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt do no more ſee 
the Father than we ſee the angels. That the Son 
is coeſſential with the Father, but not coeternal : 
c Becauſe,” ſay they, © the Father created both 
him andthe Spirit.” That fouls were created long 
before this world, and for ſinning in Heaven were 
ſent down into their bodies, as into priſons. 
They did alſo overthrow the whole hiſtorical truth 
of Scripture by their allegories. Ne. View of 
Relig. & 7. p. 202. 

10. Paulus Samoſatenus, ſo called from Samo- 
ſata near Euphrates, where he was born: a man 
of infinite pride, commanding himſelf to be 
received as an angel: his hereſy broke out two hun- 
dred and thirty-two years after Chriſt, and hath 
continued in the Eaſtern parts ever ſince. He 
held, that Chriſt was merely man, and had no 
being till his incarnation : that the Godhead dwelt 

not in Chriſt bodily, but as in the Prophets of old, 
by grace and efficacy ; and that he was only the 
external, not the internal word of God. Therefore 
they did not baptize in his name: for which the 
council of Nice rejected their baptiſm as none: 
and ordered they ſhould be re-baptized who were 
baptized by them. He denied the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghoſt; allowed circumciſion ; took away 
ſuch pſalms as were ſung in honour of Chriſt ; and, 
inſtead thereof, ordered fone in honour of him 
ſelf to be fung in churches by women. In the 
Synod of Antioch he was convicted by Machion, 
a Preſbyter, and condemned Anno 273. This 
hereſy was alſo embraced by Photinus, a Galatian, 
Biſhop of Syrmium, and propagated by him, Anno 
323, and thence they took the name of Photinians. 
Euſeb, 
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Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. I. 7. e. 26. p. 138. Cc. 29. 


p. 139. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5.1, 4. p. 1319. Kl. 


View of Relig. & 7. p. 202. 

11. Mannes, a Perſian by birth, and a ſervant 
by condition, was father of the Maniczan ſect: he 
was flayed alive for poiſoning the King of Perſia's 
ſon; yet his wicked opinions raged in the world 
for three hundred and forty years after his death. 
He held two principles of God, one good, one bad; 


condemned eating of fleſh, eggs, and milk: held 


that God had members, and was ſubſtantially in 
every thing how baſe ſoever, but was ſeparate 
from them by Chriſt's coming, and the elect Ma- 
nicæans. He rejected the Old Teſtament, and 
curtailed the New, by excluding Chriſt's genealo- 
oy. He held Chriſt was the ſerpent which deceiv- 
ed ourfirft parents : denied the divinity and huma- 
nity of Chrift; ſaying, © That he feigned to die 
and riſe again; and that it was really. the Devil 
who truly was-crucified.” He denied the reſurrec- 


tion, and held tranſmigration. He affirmed that he 


was the Comforter whom Chriſt promiſed to ſend : 
they worſhipped the ſun and moon, and other idols. 
They condemned marriages, and permitted pro- 
miſcuous copulation: they rejected baptiſm as 
needleſs, and all works of charity : they taught, 
that our will to fin 1s natural, and not acquired by 
the fall: that fin is a ſubſtance, and not a quality 
communicated from parents to. children. They 
ſay they cannot fin : deny the laſt judgment; and 
affirm that their ſouls ſhall be taken up into the 
globe of the moon. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. l. 7. c. 30. 
P. 141. Zuin. Thea. vol. 5. l. 4. p. 1319. Ro. 


View of Relig. I 7. p. 203. 


12. Arius, whence ſprang the Arians, was a 
Libyan by. birth, by profeſſion a Preſbyter of 
Alexandria ; his hereſy broke out two hundred 
and ninety years after Chriſt, and over-ran a 
great part of the Chriſtian world. They held 


. Chriſt ro be a creature; that he had a man's 


body, but no human ſou], the divinity ſupplying 
the room thereof; they alſo held the Holy Ghoſt 
a creature, proceeding from a creature, that 1s, 


Chriſt; their Doxology was, „Glory be to the 


Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt.” They 
re-baptized the orthodox Chriſtians. This hereſy 


was condemned by the Council of Nice under 


Conſtantine ; and Arius himſelf, in the midſt of 
his pomp, ſeized with a dyſentery, voided his guts 
in a draught, and ſo died. Socrat. Schol, I. 1. c. 3. 
P. 215. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5.1, 4. Pp. 1319. Rofſ. 
View of Relig. & 7. p. 205. 
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the creatures. This hereſy ſprung up, or rather, 


Ecumenical Council held at Conſtantinople, un. 


P. 3021. Roff. View of Relig. & 7. p. 206. 


monies. R. View of Relig. & 7. p. 209. 


* — 
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13. Macedonius, Biſhop of - Conſtantinoy}, 
gave name to the Macedonians; they held the 
the Holy Ghoſt was a creature, and the ſervant 
God]; and that by the Holy Spirit was meant og}; 
a power created by God, and communicated 9 


was ſtiffly maintained, under Conſtantius, the ſon 
of Conſtantine, three hundred and twelve ye, 
after Chrift, and was condemned in the ſecond 


der Theodoſius the Great, The Hereticks were 
called xv Aurel. Macedonius himſelf beine 
deprived by the Arian Biſhops, died privately 40 
Pylas. Socrat. Schol. I. 3. c. 8. p. 303. Zin, 
Theat. vol. 5. J. 4. P. 1320. Roff. View of Relis, 
$ 7. P. 206. 3 

14. The Aerians, ſo called from Aerius the 
Preſbyter, who lived under Valentinian the Firſt, 
three hundred and forty years after Chriſt, He 
held that there was no difference betwixt a Bi. 
ſhop and a Preſbyter ; that Biſhops could not or. 
dain; that there ſhould be no ſet or anniverſary 
faſts; and they admitted none to their communion 
but ſuch as were continent, and had renounced 
the world ; they were alſo called Syllabici, as 
ſtanding captiouſly upon words and ſyllables. The 
occalion of his maintaining his hereſy, was his re- 
ſentment that Euſtathius was preferred before him 
to the Biſhoprick, Zuin. Theat. vol. 5. J. 4 


15. Florinus, or Florianus, a Roman Preſbyter, 
lived under Commodus, the Roman Emperor, 
one hundred and fifty-three years after Chriſt, 
Hence came the Florani; they held that God 
made evil, and was the author of ſin; whereas 
Moſes tells us, that “ all things which he made 
were very good.” They retained alſo the Jewiſh 
manner of keeping Eaſter, and their other cete- 


16. Lucifer, Biſhop of Caralitanum in Sardi- 
nia, gave name to the Luciferians ; he lived un- 
der Julian the Apoſtate, three hundred and thirty- 
three years after Chriſt, He taught that this world 
was made by the devil; that men's ſouls are cor- 
poreal, and have their being by propagation or 
traduction; they denied to the Clergy that fell any 
place for repentance; neither did they reſtore 
Biſhops. or inferior Clerks to their dignities, if 
they fell into hereſies, though they afterwards 
repented. Zuin. Theat, vol. 5.1, 4. p. 1320. Ri 
View of Relig. 7. Pp. 212. 5 
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17. Tertullianus, that famous lawyer and di- 
vine, was the leader of the Tertullianiſts: he lived 


under Severus the Emperor, about one hundred 


and ſeventy years after Chriſt. Being excommu- 
nicated by the Roman Clergy as a Montaniſt, he 
{ell into theſe heretical tenets; that God was cor- 

real, but without delineation of members; that 
mens ſouls were not only corporeal, but alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed into members, and have corporeal di- 
menſions, and increaſe and decreaſe with the body; 
that the original of ſouls is by traduction; that 
ſouls of wicked men after death are converted into 
devils; that the Virgin Mary, after Chriſt's birth, 
did marry once: they bragged much of the Para- 
clete, or Spirit, which they ſaid was poured on 
them in greater meaſure than on the Apoſtles: they 
condemned war amongſt Chriſtians, and rejected 
ſecond marriages as no better than adultery. R/. 
View of Relig. ſect. 7.Þ. 213. 

18. Neſtorius, born in Germany, and by fraud 
made Patriarch of Conſtantinople, was the head 
of the Neſtorians: he broached his hereſy under 
Theodoſius the Younger, four hundred years after 
Chriſt : he taught that in Chriſt were two diſtinct 
perſons, the Son of God, and the Son of Mary ; 
that the Son of God in Chriſt's perſon deſcended 
into the Son of Mary, and dwelt there as a lodger 
in a houſe: he made the humanity of Chriſt equal 
with his divinity, and ſo confounded their proper- 
ties and operations. A great part of the Eaſtern 
Biſhops were of his perſuaſion. His hereſy was 
condemned in the Councilof Epheſus, under The- 
odoſius the Younger, in which Cyril, Biſhop of 
Alexandria, was Preſident, and the author Neſto- 
rius depoſed, and baniſhed into the Thebean de- 
ſarts, where his blaſphemous tongue was eaten out 
by worms. Zeno, the Emperor, razed to the 
ground the ſchool in Edeſſa, called Perſica, where 
the Neſtorian hereſy was taught. Socrat. Schol, 
47. c. 32. p. 393. Zuin. Thea. vol. 5. J. 4. p. 13 20. 
Ref. View of Relig. & 7. p. 215. N 

19. Eutyches, Abbot of Conſtantinople, from 
whence came the Eutychians, in the year after 
Chriſt 41 3, ſet forth his hereſy, holding opinions 
quite contrary to Neſtorius, to wit, that Chriſt 
before the union had two diſtinct natures, but after 
the union only one, to wit, the divinity, which 
ſwallowed up the humanity; ſo confounding the 


| Properties of the two natures, affirming, that the 


divine nature ſuffered and died, and that God the 
ord did not take from the Virgin human nature. 


his hereſy, condemned firſt in a Provincial Synod 
0, 23. * | 
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at Conſtantinople, was ſet up again by Dioſculus, 
Biſhop of Alexandria ; at laſt condemned in the 
General Council of Chalcedon, under Marcian the 
Emperor. Evagar. Schol. I. 1. c. 9. p. 419. Rof. 
View of Relig. & 7. p. 215. Zuin. Theat, vol. 5. 
J. 4. p. 1321. | 
20. Eunomius, Biſhop of Cyzicum, embraced 
the hereſy of Arius: he ſaid blaſphemouſly, od 
of his own eſſence underſtandeth no more than we 
do: whatſoever we know of it, the ſame knoweth 
he : and look what his capacity reacheth to, the 
ſame thou ſhalt find in us.“ His followers re-bap- 
tized orthodox profeſſors, and baptized * in the 
name of the Father uncreated, the Son created, 
and the Holy Ghoſt created by the Son.” They 
affirmed the Trinity to be three different ſubſtances, 
as gold, ſilver, and braſs, He was a Cappadocian 
by birth, and lived under Valens the Emperor. 
Soc. Schol, J. 4. c. 7. p. 319. Roff. View of Relig. 
Jett. 7. p. 206. Zuin. Theat. vol. 5. l. 4. p. 1320. 
21. Novatus, father of the Novatians, was an 
African born: he lived under Decius the Empe- 
ror, after Chriſt two hundred and twenty years: 
his hereſy laſted one hundred and forty-eight years. 
They denied repentance to thoſe that fell after bap- 
tiſm; they bragged much of their ſanctity and 
good works; they condemned ſecond marriages as 
adulterous, and uſed re-baptization as the Dona- 
tiſts. He was a Prieſt of Carthage, and father of 
the Cathari, or Puritans. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. I. 6. 
c. 42. P. 116, 117. Roff. View of Relig, ſect. 7, 
p. 200. Zuin, Thea, vol. 5.1, 4. p. 1319. 
22. Donatus (whence aroſe the Donatifts) was 
a Numidian, who, becauſe Cecilianus was pre- 
ferred before him to the biſhoprick of Carthage, 
accuſed him, and all the Biſhops ordained him to 
be Traditores, that is, ſuch as had delivered their 
bibles to be burnt by idolaters, under the perſe- 
cution of Maximinus. Though this accuſation 
was found faulty, yet Donatus continued obſtinate, 
and ſeparated himſelf and congregation from all 
others; accounting that no church, where any 
ſpot of infirmity was to be found; that ſuch a pure 


church was only amongſt them; yet they would 


have no man forced to a godly life: they lighted 
the magiſtracy, and would not ſuffer them to pu- 
niſh hereticks : they held the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments to depend upon the dignity'of the mini- 
ſter; they re- baptized all that were admitted to 
their communion ; they held it no fin to kill them- 
ſelves, rather than fall into the hands of the ma- 
giſtrate; and ſcrupled not to kill ſuch as were ap. 
| 6 T | . F 
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of their faith: they uſed certain magical purifica- 
tions, and bragged of enthuſiaſms and revelations. 
With the Arians, they made the Son leſs than the 
Father, and the Holy Ghoſt than the Son. The 
Circumcelliones were part of theſe, who lived in 
cells and caves, and murdered all they met that 
were not of their religion. Zuin. Thea. vol. 5. 1. 4. 
P. 1329. Roff,, View of Relig. ſect. 7. p. 210. 
23. Pelagius, a Briton by birth, and a Monk at 
Rome, was the ringleader of the Pelagians: he 
was afterwards a Preſpyter under Theodoſius the 
Younger, three hundred and eighty- two years after 
Chriſt: thence he went into England, and poiſoned 
the whole iſland with his opinions, . which were 
ſuch as theſe: that death was not the wages of 
ſin, but that Adam ſhould have died, though he 
had not ſinned; that Adam's fin was hurtful only 


to himſelf, and not to his poſterity ; that concu- 


piſcence was no ſin; that infants did not draw ori- 
ginal ſins from their parents; that infants might 
be ſaved without baptiſm ; that they ſhould have 
eternal life, but out of the kingdom of God; 
that man, after the fall, had free will to do good, 
and aſcribed no more to grace, but that by it we 
had our nature, and that by our good works we 
obtain grace: they alſo rejected the doctrine of 
Predeſtination : they ſay the number of the Elect 
may be increaſed or diminiſhed ; that faith is by 
nature, but the increaſe of it from God, and that 
Charity is from men: they hold that their Elect 
ones have no fin, nor can ſin if they would; that 
the concupiſcence of the fleſh is from God; and 
that rich men that are baptized cannot be ſaved 
unlefs they give away all that they have. Celeſti- 
nus and Julianus were his chief followers in theſe 
errors: St. Auguſtin and his friend Alypius wrote 
againſt them. They were condemned by five 
African councils, and alfo by a ſixth ſynod at 
Carthage, anno Chriſti 419, in the tenth year of 
Honorius. Ye. Hiſt. Pelag. I. 1. c. 40. p. 101. 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 5.1, 4. p. 1321. Rof. View of 
Relig. ſect. 7. p. 314 | 

24. Priſcillianus, a Spaniard, ſome fay a Gala- 
tian, father of the Priſcillianiſts, under Gratian 
the Emperor, ſpreadhis hereſy firſt in Spain three 
hundred and forty-eight years after Chriſt; from 
thence, like a canker, it ran through all the Weſt. 
This hereſy was made up of former hereſies: for 


Of Hereticks, and their Hereſies. 


with the Manichees, he held the world was rade 
by an evil God: with the Sabellians he confound. 
ed the perſons of the Trinity: with the Origeniſtz 


he held the pre- exiſtence of ſouls: with Aſtro. 


logers, that all human events depended upon the 
ſtars: with the Stoicks, that we fin neceſſarily, and 


coactively: with the Encratites they abſtained 


from fleſh : and with the Gnoſticks they rejected 
the ancient Prophets as ignorant of the will of 
God. He was condemned in his abſence by the 
Synod of Aquitain: but at his return into Spain 
he troubled all things. At laſt he was put to 
death with Feliſſimus, Armenius, Latronianus, and 
Euchocia, his companions. Priſcillianus himſelf 
confeſſed unto Euclius the Præfect, That he 
kept conventicles in the night with filthy women: 
and that he uſed to pray naked amongſt them.“ 


He was condemned of hereſy at Rome by Dama- 


ſus, from whence he appealed to the Emperor 
Maximus, who put him to death. His body was 
carried into Spain by his party, by whom he was 
eſteemed firſt as a Saint, then as a Martyr: inſo- 
much that at laſt, in matters of religion, they uſed 
to ſwear by his name. Zuin. Thea. vol. 5. |, 4. 
P. 1321. Raff. View of Relig. ſect. 7. p. 210. 
25. Apollinaris, Preſbyter in Laodicæa, was 
the author of the Apollinariſts: he divided Chriſt's 
humanity, affirming, „That he aſſumed man's 
body, and a ſenſitive ſoul, but not the reaſonable 
or intellective ſoul of man, becauſe that was ſup- 
plied by the Divinity.” Inſtead of the Trinity they 
acknowledge only three diſtinct degrees of power 
in God; the greateſt is the Father, the leſſer is the 
Son, and the leaſt of all the Holy Ghoſt. They 
held that Chriſt's ſoul was conſubſtantial with his 
divinity, and that he took not his fleſh from the 
Virgin but brought it from Heaven: that Chrilt 
had but one will; that ſouls did propagate others; 
and that after the reſurrection the ceremonial law 
ſhould be kept as before. This hereſy broke out 
three hundred and fifty years after Chriſt, under 
Valens the Emperor. It was confuted in the Ro- 
miſh Synod by Damaſus Biſhop of Rome, and 
Petrus Biſhop! of Alexandria, and in the Synod 
at Conſtantinople utterly condemned and explod- 
ed. Socrat. Schol. JI. 2. c. 36. p. 292. KA, 
View of Relig. ſect. 7. p. 207. Zuin. Thea. vol. g. 
J. 4 P. 132. | ; 
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Of the moſt famous Magicians, Witches, and Wizards, 


CH A'P:;- XX. 


Of the moſt famous Magicians, Witches, and Wi- 
zards, and their mutual Conteſts; their diabolical 
Tilufions, and miſerable Ends. 


JOnſidering the notable pranks that have been 
played by theſe diſciples of the devil, it 
might ſeem ſtrange that there is no more hurt done 
in the world, did we not remember, that the power 
of their black, maſter is ſo limited and reſtrained 
by a ſuperior hand of goodneſs, that he cannot 
perform what he would, 

1. Amongſt the Witches and Sorcerers in Scot- 
land, Agnes Sampſon (commonly called the wiſe 
wife of Keith) was moſt remarkable: a woman not 
of the baſe and 1gnorant ſort of Witches, but ma- 
tron- like, grave, and ſettled in her anſwers, In her 
examination ſhe declared, “ That ſhe had a fami- 
lar ſpirit, who, upon her call, did appear in a vi- 
ble form, and reſolve her of any doubtful mat- 
ter; eſpecially concerning the life or death of per- 
ſons lying ſick: and being aſked, what words ſhe 
uſed when ſhe called the ſpirit ? ſhe ſaid, her word 
was, Holla, maſter;'” and that he had learned 
her ſo to ſay : that her ſpirit had undertaken to 
make away the King; but failing in the pertorm- 
ance, and challenged by her, confeſſed it was not 
in his power, ſpeaking words ſhe underſtood not ; 
but, as ſhe did take them, the words were, JI e/t 
homme de Dieu: this was anno 1591. Spotſwood's 
Hiſt. Ch. of Scotland, l. 6. p. 383. 

2. Wenceſlaus, ſon to the Emperor Charles the 
Fourth, marrying Sophia, the Duke of Bavaria's 
daughter; when the marriage was to be ſolem- 
nized, the Duke, knowing that his ſon-in-law de- 
lighted much in ſuch ridiculous ſhews and conjur- 


ing tricks, ſent to Prague for a waggon-load of 


Conjurers. While the ſkilfulleſt among them 
were ſtudying for ſome rare and unuſual illuſion, 

Wenceſlaus's Magician called Zyto (who had 
| ſneaked into the crowd, and looked on amongſt 
the reſt), ſuddenly preſents himſelf, having his 
mouth (as it ſeemed) cloven on both ſides, and all 
open to his very ears; and ſo coming amongſt 
them, he takes the Duke's chief Conjurer, and 
ſwallows him up with all that he had about him, 
ave his ſhoes, becauſe they ſeemed all dirty, and 
. therefore he ſpit them a great way from him: 
which when he had done, and being not able to 
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digeſt ſo great a morſe], he goes and empties him- 
ſelf in a great fat that ſtood full of water, voids the 
man downwards into it, and brings him in again 
all wet, and ſhews him to the company, who 
laughed exceedingly at this pleaſant jeſt ; but 
the other companions would play no more. This 
ſtory my author cites from the Hiſtory of Bohemia, 
written by Dubravius, the Biſhop of Olmetz. But 
this Zyto the impoſtor was at laſt alive, body and 
ſou], carried away by the devil: which afterwards 
begat a care in Wenceſlaus, to bethink himſelf of 
more ſerious and religious matters. It is alſo ſaid 
of this Bohemian Conjurer, that he appeared now 
with one face, ſtraight with another, and in dif- 
ferent ſtatures: ſometimes he ſhewed himſelf to 
the King in purple and ſilks; at others in a ſordid 
and baſe attire: when the King walked on the 
land, he ſometimes ſeemed to ſwim on the water to 
him; when the King was carried in a litter with 
horſes, he ſeemed to follow him in another litter 
borne up with cocks inſtead of horſes. He played 
ſundry -pranks with ſuch as fat at the table with 


the King; he changed their hands ſometimes into 
the feet of an ox, at others into the hoofs of a 


horſe, that they could not reach them to the 
diſhes, to take any thing thence : if they looked 
out of the window, he beautified their heads with 
horns. To ſhew that he could command money 
at any time for his uſe, he cauſed, of ſo many 
wiſps of hay, thirty well-fatted ſwine to appear, 
and ſells them to a rich baker at what price he 
pleaſed, with this only condition; * He ſhould 
not ſuffer them to enter into any water,” The 
baker, unmindful of the condition, inſtead of his 
hogs, found only ſo many wiſps ſwimming upon 


the ſurface of the water. Whereupon, in a great 


chafe, he ſought out for Zyto; and finding him 
ſleeping all along upon a form, he pulls him b 

the one leg to awake him ; and both the leg and 
thigh ſeemed to remain in his hand : at which 
aſtoniſhed, he was glad to be content with his ill 
bargain. Delr. Diſg. Mag. l. 2. qu. 30. p. 365. 


Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 1. c. 70. p. 314. Delr. 


Diſg. Mag. 1.2. qu. 6. p. 129. Schot, Phy/. Curioſ. 
J. i. £ 16. p. . Bs 

3. Apollonius Tyanzus was a Pythagorean Phi- 
loſopher, and withal a great Magician: being at 
Rome in the preſence of the Emperor Dofninan, 
and by him commanded to be bound hand and 
foot, he ſuddenly diſappeared and vaniſhed out of 
their ſight that were preſent, and was at that ſame 
time hutried as far as Puteoli, to keep a former 


appoint- 
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formance. 


appointment with ſome whom he had promiſed to 
meet there. He had the knowledge of things done 
at great diſtances in the very time of their per- 
The day and hour that Domitian was 
killed at Rome by Stephanus and other conſpira- 
tors, the philoſopher was reading a publick lecture 
in the city of Epheſus to a very. great number of 
auditors; ſuddenly, as one amazed, he made a ſtop 
in his diſcourſe, and continued ſome ſpace without 
ſpeaking a word; and then cried out aloud, 
Courage, Stephanus; ſtrike the villain: thou 
haſt ſtricken him, thou haſt wounded him, thou 


haſt ſlain him.“ News after came that the mur- 


der was acted the ſame day, and in that hour ex- 
actly, Camer. Oper. Subc, cent. 1. c. 70. p. 317. 
Philoftrat. in Vitd Apollon. 

4. There was within the memory of our fa- 
thers (ſaith Camerarius) Doctor John Fauſtus, of 
Cundligen, a German: he had learned the black 
art at Cracovia in Poland : he, meeting one day 


at the table with ſome who had heard much of his 


magical tricks, was earneſtly entreated by the 
company to ſhew them ſome ſport: he (overcome 
in the end by the importunity of his pot-compa- 
nions, who were alſo well armed in the head) pro- 


miſed to ſhew them whatſoever they would have. 
They, with a general conſent, require him to 
bring into the place a vine laden with ripe grapes 


ready to be gathered: for they thought, becauſe 
it was in the month of December, Fauſtus could 
not ſnew them that which was not. He conde- 
ſcended to them, ſaying, . That forth with, before 
they ſtirred from the table, they ſhould ſee the vine 
they deſired ; but upon this condition, That they 


ſhould not ſpeak a word, nor offer to riſe from 


their places, but ſhould all tarry till he bade them 
cut the grapes; and that whoſoever ſhould do 
otherwiſe, was in danger to loſe his life.” They 
having all promiſed to obey him, Fauſtus ſo charm- 


ed the eyes of theſe drunken revellers, that they 


ſaw (as it ſeemed to them) a marvellous goodly 
vine, and upon the ſame ſo many bunches of ripe 


grapes (extraordinary great and long) as there were 


men ſitting at the table. Inflamed with the dain- 
tineſs of ſo rare a thing, and being very dry with 


much drinking, every man took his knife in his 
hand, looking when Fauſtus would give the word, 


and bid them cut the cluſters, - But he having 


held them a while in ſuſpenſe about this vain piece 
of witchcraft, behold, all the vine and the bunches 


of grapes were in the turn of a hand quite vaniſhed 
away. And every one of theſe drunken compa- 
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ſelf to be carried in the air by devils from Catanz 


him admired of all the people; who, thinking the 


nions, thinking he had a cluſter of grapes in hi, 
hand ready to cut off, was ſeen to hold his oy 
noſe with one hand, and the ſharp knife with the 
other to lop that off: ſo that if any of them had 
forgot the Conjurer's leſſon, and had been ever ſo 
little too forward, inſtead of cutting a bunch of 
grapes, he had whipt off his own noſe. «© Thi; 
Fauſtus,” faith J. Wierus, © was found dead by a 
bed-ſide in a certain village within the Duchy of 
Wirtenburg, having his neck broken, and the 
houſe wherein he was, beaten down at midnight,” 
Camer. Oper. Subc. cent. 1. c. 70. p. 314, 31 . 
Wier de Preſt. Dem. l. 2. c. 4. Lonic. Thea, 
p. 140. . 

5. Fazelus writes, © that a certain Sicilian called 
Lyodor, a moſt famous Magician, got himſelf x 
great name in the city of Catana by his wonderful 
illuſions : he ſeemed, by the extraordinary work 
ing of his charms and ſpells, to transform men 
into beaſts, and to beſtow upon all things elſe ſuch 
form and likeneſs as himſelf pleaſed : and, by ge- 
neral report, he drew to him, as ſoon, and as ca- 
ſily, perſons who were diſtant from thence many 
days journey, as thoſe who were in the ſame place, 
He did alſo many injuries and ſhameful outrages 
to the citizens of Catana; ſo that they, bewitched 
with a fearful and falſe opinion, fell to worſhipping 
of him: and when, for his wicked deeds, he was 
condemned to die, by virtue of his charms he 
eſcaped out of the hangman's hands, cauſing him. 


to Conſtantinople; and after that brought him 
back again from thence into Sicilia. This made 


divine power was laid up in him, they ran into an 
execrable error, offering him divine honours. But 
at laſt Leo, Biſhop of Catana, inſpired ſuddenly 
with the Spirit of God, in an open place, and be- 
fore all the people, laid hands upon this deviliſh 
Magician, and cauſed him to be caſt alive into a 
burning furnace, where he was conſumed to aſhes.” 
Schot. Phyſ. Curigſ. J. 1. c. 16. p. 56. Camer. Oper. 
Sub. cent. 1. c. 72. p. 353. Delr. Diſq. Mag. |. 14. 
c. 4. P. 42. | | 

6. Bodinus reports, that of late one of the 
Earls of Aſpremont uſed to entertain with great 
magnificence all comers, who received great con- 
tent by the delicate dainties, the curious ſervices, 
and great abundance of all things; but the men 
and horſes were no ſooner out of the houſe, but 
they were ready to ſtarve with hunger and thirſt, 


Camer, Oper: Subc. cent, I, . 72. P. 5 There 


5. There was a young man in Fribourg that, 
by the help of a Magician, hoped to enjoy a maid 
whom he earneſtly loved: the devil appeared to 
him in the likeneſs of the ſame maid, and the 

oung man putting forth his hand without the en- 
chanted circle to embrace her, was preſently 
oraſped of the wicked Spirit, who cruſhed him 
againſt a wall, and made the pieces of him fly 
this way and that way, and afterwards caſt the 
remnant of the-dead body, ſo torn in pieces, at 
the Conjurer; who therewith fell down in the 
place ſore bruiſed, and was not able to ſtir from 
thence, till ſome, hearing a cry and noiſe, ran to 
him, took him up, and carried him away half 
dead. Camer. Oper. Subſc. cent. 1. c. 70. p. 316. 

8, A German in our time (faith Camerarius 
went to the wars in Italy, and put himſelf into the 
company of a ſoldier that was a Conjurer, and by 
whom he ſuffered himſelf to be governed. One 
time this Conurer-made him ſtand within a circle, 
fortified with-I know not what characters. Here, 
after many invocations and horrible menaces, there 
appeared at laſt, as it were much againſt his will, 
a Spirit ike a man, fore frighted, wearing a hat 
all torn, with a great feather in it, having about 
him a torn and tattered ſheet, looking like a dead 
corpſe that had been dried in the ſun, and after- 
wards gnawn with worms, with a ghaſtly look, 
and his feet having other ſhape than a man's feet. 
As he thus ſtood, the Conjurer would know. of 
him, if Gouletta was taken by the Turks, or not? 
The Spirit anſwered, * That he could not tell for 
the preſent, but the day before the beſieged had 
defended themſelves valiantly.” He allo com- 
plained of the Conjurer, that, by his horrible in- 
chantments, he did importune ſpirits too much; 
and having ſpoken of ſome other of his bard 
courſes, craved a time to think upon that he was 
aſked, and then vaniſhed, leaving behind him ſuch 
a terror and ſtink, that theſe curious Inquiſitors 
had like to have died in the place with fear. This 
German would afterwards often ſwear, that as often 
as the remembrance of this dreadful apparition, 
together with his voice (which was ſmall, hoarſe, 
cut off, and choaked as it were between every 
word), did but touch his mind ever ſo little, he 
was ready to ſwoon with fear. Camer. Oper. Sub/c. 
cent. 1. c. 70. p. 317. | 
9. Bodinus mentions one Triſcalinus, who, in 
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rance, and divers others, cauſed the ſeveral links 


of a gold chain of a certain Nobleman, that ſtood 
0, 23. | | 
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in the preſence of Charles the Ninth, King of 
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a good diſtance off, to fly, as it were, one by one, 
into his hand, and yet, by-and-by, the chain was 
found whole and entire. He alſo cauſed a Prieſt, 
that was going with his breviary under his arm, 
to believe that he carried a pack of cards; ſo that 
the Prieſt bluſhing, threw away his book. After- 
wards, being convicted of many ſuch things as 
could not be done by any human power, he at laſt 
confeſſed he had performed them by the co ope- 
ration of the devil. Mier. de Præſt Dem. l. 2. 
c. 4. Pp. 95, Delr. Diſa. Magic. I. 1. c. 4. P. 42. 

10. In the year 876, the Emperor Lewis then 
reigning, there was one Zedechias, by religion a 
Jew, by profeſſion a Phyſician, but, indeed, a Ma- 
gician: he ſeemed in the preſence of great perſons 
to devour men whole, to eat up at once a man 
armed at all points, to ſwallow a waggon laden 
with hay, together with the horſes, and him that 
drove them; to cut off heads, hands, and feet, and 
throw them dropping with blood, into a great ba- 
ſon, and yet to reſtore every man his own limb; 
the men remaining perfect, entire, and without 
hurt. He repreſented huntings, races, and mili- 
tary ſports, ſuch as jouſts and tournaments, in the 
air, In the midſt of winter, in the Emperor's Pa- 
lace, he ſuddenly cauſed a moſt pleaſant and de- 
lightful garden to appear, with all ſorts of trees, 
plants, herbs, and flowers, together with the ſing- 
ing of all ſorts of birds, to be ſeen and heard. 
Camer. Oper, Subſc. cent. 1. c. 70. p. 318. Delr. 
Diſq. Magic. J. 1. c. 4. p. 42. & I. 2. gu. 12. 
p. 172. Sebot. Phy/. Curio. I. 1. c. 16. p. 55. 
Lavat. de Spect. par. 2. c. 17. p. 160, 161. 

11. Delrio tells of a conteſt betwixt two Magi- 
cians in this manner: the one had ſtolen a fair and 
beautiful maid, had mounted her behind him upon 
a wooden horſe, and ſo rode aloft with him in the 
air. While they were thus in their journey, the 
other Magician was at that time at a noble feaſt 
in a caſtle in Burgundy; and being ſenſible of 
their flight by the caſtle, he by his charms com- 
pels the ravither to deſcend, and, to the view of 
all, preſents him in the court of the caſtle, look- 
ing ſadly, and not able to ſtir, together with his 
bluſhing prize. But the raviſher was not wanting 
to bimſelf in this exigency, but privately inchant- 
ed him that had thus bound him, and, as he was 
looking from a high window of the caſtle into the 
court, he fitted his head with ſo large and ſpread- 
ing a pair of horns, that he was neither able to 
pull in his head from betwixt the ſtrong iron bars, 
nor durſt he caſt himſelf down from ſo high a 
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Place. Being therefore thus horned, he was com- 


pelled to enter into an agreement with the other, 


and recalling his charm, ſuffered him to depart 
with his prey, involved in a hollow cloud; as alſo 
the other ſuffered him to caſt his horns, and return 
to the feaſt, not without great laughter of the com- 
pany that was preſent. Delr. Di/q. Magic. l. 2. 
qu. 6. P. 132. Schot. Phyſ. Curio). l. 1. c. 16. Pp. 58. 

12. Two Magicians (faith the ſame Author) met 
together in the Queen of England's Court, as I 
have it from unqueſtionable witnefles : theſe two 
agreed, that in any one thing they ſhould infal- 
libly obey one another, The one therefore com- 
mands the other to thruſt his head out of the 
caſement of a window; which he had no ſooner 
done, but a large pair of ſtag's horns were ſeen 
planted on his forehead, to the great pleaſure of 
the ſpectators, who flouted him with a thouſand 
mocks and taunts. He reſenting the diſgrace, and 
thirſting after revenge, when his turn came to be 
obeyed, he with a charcoal drew the hneaments 
of a man upon the wall, and then commanded the 
other Magician to ſtand under that picture, and 
that forthwith the wall ſhould give place to receive 


him: the other, apprehenſive of the extreme dan- 


ger he was in, began to beſeech him that he would 
hold him excuſed; but the other refuſed: being 
therefore compelled, he ſtood under it; then the 
wall ſeemed to open, and he therein being entered, 
was never afterwards ſeen, Delr. in Diſg. Magic. 
J. 2. qu. 30. p. 364. 

13. He ſets down a third, in the words of C. 
Germanus, as a thing known unto him for an un- 
doubted truth. A notable Conjurer, as a ſpeci— 
men of his art, had cut off the head of the Inn- 
keeper's ſervant where he lodged; and when he 
was about to ſet it on again, he perceived he was 
hindered by the preſence of another Conjurer that 


happened to be by; he therefore deſired him that 


he would not oppoſe him; but the other not re- 
arding his requeſt, the firſt Magician cauſed a 
Jily to ſpring upon the top of the table; and when 
he had lopped off the head of it, together with its 
flowers, upon the fudden down fell the Magician 
that had hindered him, headleſs to the ground : 
that done, he ſet on the head of the ſervant again, 
and ſpeedily-conveyed himſelf away, left he ſhould 
be queſtioned for the murder of his rival. Bid. 
14. Jamblichus, a notorious Enchanter, having 


facriticed to the devil, was raiſed up ten cubits 


from the earth; ſeeming, to the wonder and-amaze- 


ment of all there preſent, to walk in the air; and, 


2 


ed what madneſs was in him, to make him ſpoil 


as Evanippus teſtifieth of him, his garments were 
ſtrangely altered, as if they had been newly dipped 
in a thouſand glorious colours. Heyw. Hier. J. 4. 
7. 233. 

15. Michael Sedecita, a great Magician, ſporting 
with others upon the battlements of the great Im. 
penal Palace in Conſtantinople, in that part which 
looks upon the water, eſpied a lighter, or boar, 
which was laden with pots, pipkins, porringers, 
diſhes, and all kind of earthen veſſels, ſome plain, 
ſome curiouſly painted with divers colours. Now, 
to ſhew ſome ſport to thoſe courtiers that were in 
his company (by whiſpering ſome charm to him. 
ſelf), he cauſed the owner of that boat ſuddenly to 
ariſe from his ſeat, and with his oar never ceaſe 
beating the brittle veſſels until he had almoſt 
pounded them to powder; which done, he was 
perceived to recollect himſelf, to wring his hands, 
to pluck himſelf by the beard, and to expreſs ſigns 
of extraordinary ſorrow: and after being demand- 


ſuch brittle wares, and whereas they were all ven- 
dible, by his folly to make them worth nothing ? 
he ſadly anſwered, «© That as he was buſy at his oar, 
he eſpied a huge ngly ſerpent 'crawling towards 
him, ready to devour him, who never ceaſed to 
threaten his life till he had broken all his mer- 
chandize to pieces, and then ſuddenly vaniſhed,” 
This Magician, for other and worle pranks, had 
his eyes put out by Manuel Comnenus, the Em- 
peror. Nicet. Cho. Annal. I. 4. fol. 19. Hey, 
Hier. i. 9. p. 613, 614. Schot. Phyſ. Curigſ. l. 1. 
6. 16. p. 58. | 

16. Pythagoras, near to Tarentum, eſpying an 
ox to feed upon beans, called the herdſman, and 
bade him drive away the beaſt, and to forbid him 
from eating any more of that kind of grain: to 
whom the other replied, “ That his ox was not ca- 
pable of ſuch admonition, and that his advice had 
better been beſtowed in his ſchool among his 
ſcholars.” This faid, Pythagoras having mur- 
mured ſome few words to himſelf, the ox left 
eating, ran to his manger in the city, could never 
after be coupled to the yoke, but, like a domeſ- 
tick ſpaniel, would take food from the hands of 
any man. Pythagoras was burnt alive in the 
houſe of Milo the Crotonian, ſaith Laert. lib. 8. 
p. 223. Cel. Ant. Lett. l. 19. c. 7. P. 892. 
Heyco. Hier. J. 7. p. 473. 

17. Anno Dom. 1323, Frederick Duke of Au- 
ſtria, who was choſen Emperor againſt Lewis, Vas, 


betwixt Otinga and Molenſdorf, overcome uk 
or 
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great battle, and by Lewis ſent to be kept pri- 
ſoner in a ſtrong caſtle, It fell out afterwards, 
that a Magician came into Auftria to Leopold, his 
brother, promiling that, by his art, and the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſpirits, he would free Frederick, and, with- 
in the ſpace of an hour, ſet him ſafe in his preſence, 
if he would give him a good reward, The Duke 
| replied, © That if he performed his promiſe, he 
would worthily reward him.” The Magician 

laced himſelf, together with Leopold, in a circle, 
and, by conjuration, called up the ſpirit that was 


wont to obey him; who appeared in ſhape of a 


man : he commanded, that he ſhould ſpeedily go 
and free Frederick, and bring him to him in Au- 
ſtria immediately, without hurt. The ſpirit an- 
ſwered, “ I ſhall willingly obey thy commands, if 
the captive Prince will come with me.” This ſaid, 
the ſpirit flew into Bavaria, and in the form of a 
ſtranger, came to the Prince in cuſtody; to whom 
he ſaid, “ If thou wilt be freed from thy capti- 
vity, mount this horſe, and I will carry thee fafe 
into Auſtria to Leopard thy brother.“ Who art 
thou?“ ſaid the Prince. Aſk me not,” ſaid the 
ſpirit, c who I am, for that is nothing to the pur- 
poſe; but do as I deſire, and I will perform what 
I fay.” Which heard, a certain horror ſeized upon 
the Prince, though otherwiſe a man of a bold ſpi- 
nit: ſo that ſigning himſelf with the croſs, the ſpi- 
rit and horſe diſappeared, and returned to the Con- 
jurer; by whom he was chid for not bringing with 
him the priſoner : he told him all that had paſſed, 
At laſt Frederick was freed out of priſon, and 


confeſſed that, upon the ſame day, the ſame thing 


had happened to him. But Leopold was (faith 
Camerarius) ſo frighted with the ſpirit he had 
ſeen, that within a while after he died, Lavat. 
de Spelt. tom. 2. c. 17. p. 161. Camer. Oper. 
dubc. cent. 1. c. 70. p., 316. 

18. Jovius extols the prodigious wit of Henri- 
cus Cornelius Agrippa; ſaying, that, with im- 
menſe underſtanding and vaſt memory, he had 


comprehended the accounts of all arts and ſciences, 


the inmoſt ſecrets and higheſt heads of them all; 
and then adds, © That not being as yet old, he 
Ceparted this life at Lyons, in a baſe and obſcure 
inn, with the curſes of many perſons, as one that 
was infamous, and under the ſuſpicion of Necro- 
mancy ; for that he was ever accompanied with a 
devil in the ſhape of a black dog: ſo that when, 
by approaching death, he was moved to repent- 
ance, he took off the collar from his dog's neck, 
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which was inſcribed with magical characters by 


the nails that were in it, and broke into theſe laſt 
words of his: Abi, perdita beſtia, que me perdidiſti: 
“ Begone, thou wretched beaſt, which haſt utterly 
undone me.” Nor was that familiar dog from 
that time forth ever ſeen more, but with haſty 


flight he leaped into Aryris ; and being plunged 


therein over head, he never ſwam out again, as is- 


affirmed by them who ſaw it. Schot. Phy/. Curie. 
J. 1. c. 37. Pp. 190. Tonic. Theat. p. 140. Mel. 
Adam. in Vit. Ger. Med. p. 17, 18. 

19. Clemens Romanus ſaith of Simon Magus, 
& That he framed a man out of the air; that he 


became inviſible as oft as he pleaſed : he animated 


ſtatues; ſtood unhurt in the midſt of flames; ſome- 
times he would appear with two faces, as another 
Janus, change himſelf into the ſhape of a ſheep 
or goat; and at other times would fly in the air, 
That he commanded a ſcythe to mow of its own 
accord, and that it mowed down ten times more 
than any other. When Selene the harlot was ſhut 
up in a tower, and thouſands of people went to ſee 
her, and had compaſſed the caſtle about for that 
end, he cauſed that her face ſeemed to ſhew itſelf 
out at every window in the caſtle at the fame 
time.” To which Anaſtaſius Nicenus adds, 
That he would ſeem all made of gold; fome- 


times a ſerpent, or other beaſt; in feaſts he ſhew- 


ed all kinds of ſpectres, made diſhes come to the 
table without any viſible ſervant ; and he cauſed 
many ſhadows to go before him, which he gave 
out were the ſouls of perſons deceaſed.” Delr. in 
Di/. Mag. I. 2. qu. 6. p. 128. Schot. Phy}. Curio). 
J. 1. c. 16. p. 54. 
20. Paſetes had many magical pranks: he 
would cauſe the appearence of a ſumptuous feaſt 
to be upon the ſudden, and, at his pleaſure all 
ſhould immediately vaniſh out of ſight: he would 
alſo buy ſeveral things, and pay down the juſt 
price; but then the money would ſoon after 
return to him again. Delr. in Di/. Magic. I. 2. 
9%. 6. p. 128. Cel. Antiq. Lech. I. g, c. 23. 
P. 424. | 

21. Johannes Teutonicus, a Canon of Halber- 
ſtadt in Germany, after he had performed a num- 
ber of preſtigious feats almoſt incredible, was tranſ- 
formed by the devil into the likeneſs of a black 
horſe ; and was both ſeen and heard upon one and 
the ſame Chriſtmas-day to ſay Maſs in Halber- 
ſtadr, in Mentz, and in Cologn. Heyw. ler. 
J. 4. P. 253» 
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C HAP. XXI. 


IPSIUS, in an epiſtle of his to Thuanus, 
| tells him, That theſe new things did little 
pleaſe his palate; that, for his part, he was a lover 
of the ancients, both manners and men ;” and then 
goes on, 


Hos utinam inter 
Heroas natum tellus me prima tuliſſet. 


e Would I with ancient Heroes had been born!“ 


He could not wiſh to be born amongſt greater 
heroes than ſome of theſe that follow ; who, for 
their learning and piety, Chriſtian courage and 
fortitude, are more renowned than Alexander the 
Great for all his victories. 30 

1. Ignatius, Biſhop of Antioch, in the reign of 
Trajan the Emperor: he was the ſcholar of the 
_ Apoſtle St. John. When he had ſat nine years 
in Antioch, he was by ten ſoldiers brought to 
Rome to be devoured by wild beaſts. When his 
martyrdom drew near, he ſaid, Let me be 
ground in the teeth of wild beaſts, that I may be 
found fine flour in the houſe of my Father.” He 
was thrown to the lions anno 110. Euſeb. J. 3. 
c. 36. Simpy. Hiſt. Ch. c. 1. Pp. 254. 
2. Polycarpus was allo the ſcholar of St. John, 
and by him conſtituted. Biſhop of Smyrna. He 
went to Rome, probably to compole the contro- 
verſy about Eaſter. Three days before he was 
apprehended by his perſecutors, he dreamed that 


his bed was ſet on fire, and haſtily conſumed ; 


which he took for a divine advertiſement, that he 
ſhould glorify God by ſuffering in the fire. Being 


urged to deny Chriſt by the Roman Deputy, he 


Maid, © That he had ſerved him four-ſcore years, 
and received no injury by him; and therefore could 
not now renounce him.” He refuſed to ſwear by 
the fortune of Cæſar; and ſo patiently ſuffered 
death at Smyrna, being aged eighty-fix years. 
Euſeb. l. 4. c. 15. Simp/. Ch. Hift. cent. 2. p. 259. 
3. Juſtinus Martyr was a Philoſopher ; after- 
wards converted to Chriſtianity , by an old man, 
who counſelled him to be a diligent reader of the 
Prophets and Apoſtles, who ſpake by divine inſpi- 
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ration, who knew the truth, were neither covetonz 
of vain glory, nor awed by fear: whoſe doctrine 
alſo was confirmed with miraculous works which 
God wrought by their hands. This Juſtinus wrote 
two books of apology for Chriſtians to the Empe. 
ror Antoninus Pius, and to his ſons, and the Senate 
of Rome. . In the ſecond book of his Apology, 
he declareth, « That Chriſtians were put to death, 
not for any crime they had committed, bur only 
for their profeſſion : in witneſs whereof, if any of 
them would deny his Chriſtian profeſſion, he was 
ſtraightway abſolved.“ He was beheaded at Rome 
Anno Dom. 166. Simpſ. Ch. Hist. cent. 2. p. 258. 

4. Irenzvs, Biſhop of Lyons in France, a diſ, 
ciple of Polycarpus in his youth; his meek con- 
verſation and peaceable carriage anſwered to his 
name eipmolog, that is, peaceable ; and made his 
name to be in great account amongſt Chriſtians, 
yet he lacked not his infirmities in doctrine : he 
was entangled with the error of the Chiliaſts, and 
he ſuppoſed that Chriſt was fifty years of age when 
He flouriſhed in the reign of Com- 
modus, and ſuffered martyrdom in the reign of 
Severus, Anno Dom. 176. Euſeb. Il. 5. c. 5. 


Simſ. Ch. Hiſt. cent. 2. p. 259 


5. Clemens Alexandrinus was the diſciple of 
Pantenus : theſe two ſeem to be the authors of 
Univerſities and Colleges; for they taught the 
people the grounds of religion, not by ſermons and 
homilies to the people, but by catechetical doctrine 
to the Jearned in the ſchools. He flouriſhed in the 
reign of Commodus. Simſ. Ch. Hiſt. c. 2. p. 259. 

6. Tertullianus, a learned Preacher of the city 
of Carthage in Africk, a man of a quick pregnant 
wit.: coming to Rome, he was envied and re- 
proached by the Roman clergy ; whereat, moved 
with anger, he declined to the opinion of the He- 
retick Montanus. He wrote learned apologies 
for the Chriſtians, and mightily confuted the 
error of Marcion. He flouriſhed in the reign 
of the Emperor Severus, Anno Chriſti 197. 
Simſ. Ch. Hiſt. cent. 3. p. 268. 

7. Origen, the ſon of Leonidas, an Egyptian: 
he was ſo pregnant in his youth, and ſo capable of 
all good inſtruction, that his father would often 
uncover his breaſt when he was aſleep, and kils it, 
giving thanks to God, who had made him the father 
of ſo happy a ſon. He was very learned, yet had 
he failings: he took the words of Matthew, xix. 12. 


in a literal ſenſe, and gelded himſelf; he held many 


words ſucceſſive to one another, and that the _ 
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of men and devils after long torments ſhould be 
finiſned: he offered to idols rather than ſuffer his 
chaſte body to be abuſed. He died in Tyrus, and 
was there buried in the ſixty- ninth year of his age: 
having lived until the days of Gallus and Volu- 
ſianus. Bid. 

8. Cyprianus, Biſhop of Carthage, in his youth 
altogether given to the ſtudy and practice of ma- 
gical arts: his converſion was by the means of 
Cecilius a Preacher, and hearing of the hiſtory of 
the Prophet Jonah. After his converſion he diſtri- 
buted all his ſubſtance to the poor: he was a man 
full of love and modeſty, was baniſhed in the per- 
ſecution of Decius, and martyred under Valerian. 
He held that erroneous opinion, that ſuch as had 
becen baptized by Hereticks ſhould be re-baptiz- 
ed, He flouriſhed Anno Dom. 520. Sim/. Ch. 
Hiſt. cent. 3. Pp. 270. ; 

9. Athanaſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, he duelled 
with the whole world when it was become Arrian, 
and ſtood for the truth with an undaunted reſolu- 
tion amidſt all oppoſitions: and after he had go- 
verned the chufch of Alexandria forty-ſix years, 
full of days he died in peace, in the reign of 
Valens, though an Arrian perſecutor. Sim/. Ch, 
Hit. cent. 4. p. 278. 

10. Euſebius Pamphilius, Biſhop of Cæſerea in 
Paleſtine, lived and was familiar with Conſtantine 
the Emperor: he refuſed the chair of Antioch, 
tumultuouſly made void by the Arrians, for 
which the Emperor commended his modeſty, and 
counted him worthy to be Biſhop of the whole 
world: yet he was not altogether free of the hereſy 
of Arrius before the, Nicene Council. He died 
about the year of our Lord 342. Sim/. Ch. Hiſt, 
cent. 4. p. 286. ; 

11. Gregorius Nazienzenus, born in a town of 
Cappadocia called Nazianzum: he was trained up 
in learning at Alexandria and Athens, where his 
familiarity with Bazil began. He detected the 
hereſy of Apollinaris, and the abominations of 
heatheniſh idolatry under Julian, more than any 


other had done: fo peaceable, that, like another 


Jonas, he was content to be thruſt out of his place 
to procure unity and concord amongſt his bre- 
hren. He had excellent gifts, and flouriſh- 
ed under Conſtantius, Julian, and Theodoſius. 
dm. Ch. Hiſt. cent. 4. p. 287. 
12, Baſilius Magnus, Biſhop of Cæſarea in 
Cappadocia : he repented he ſpent ſo much time 
n ſearching out the deepneſs of human learning, 


is things not neceſſary to eternal life, The 
0, 23. N 


Arrians and Eunomians, who ſeemed excellently 
learned, when they encountered with him and 
Nazianzenus, were like men altogether deſtitute of 
learning: when the Emperor's Deputy threatened 
him with baniſhment or death, he aſtoniſhed him 
with his reſolute anſwer. The Emperor's ſon 
Galaces fell ſick, and the Empreſs ſent him word 
ſhe had ſuffered many things in her dream for the 
Biſhop Baſilius; whereupon he was diſmiſſed, and 


ſuffered to return to Cæſarea. Sin. Ch, Hiſt. 


cent. 4. Pp. 288. 
13. Gregorius Nyſſe was brother of Baſilius, 
and Biſhop of Nyſſa, a city in Myſia; in the ſe- 


cond general council the government of the coun- 


try of Cappadocia was committed to him. Though 
his works are not extant, yet he is renowned in 
the mouths of the learned as a man of note and 
remark, id. 

14. Epiphanius was born at Barſanduce, a 
village in Paleſtine, was Biſhop of Salamin, the 
metropolis of the iſland Cyprus; he refuted the 
hereſies preceding his time in his book called 
Panarium. He had fo great a regard to the poor, 
that he was called Oeconomus Pauperum, He op- 
poſed St. Chryſoſtom in Conſtantinople, and re- 
turning to Cyprus died in the way. id. 

15. Lactantius Firmianus was the diſciple of 
Arnobius, in eloquence nothing inferior to his 
maſter; yet 1t 1s thought that he oppoſed errors 
with greater dexterity than he confirmed the 
doctrine of the truth, Sim. Ch. Hiſt. cent. 5. p. 291. 

16. Hilarius, Biſhop of Poictiers in France, a 
man conſtant in religion, in manners meek and 
courteous. He was baniſhed to Phrygia; he took 
great pains to purge France from the poiſon of the 


Arrian hereſy, whereof he ſaw there both the 


growth and decay. He died in the reign of 
Valentinian. Simſ. Ch. Hiſt. cent. 5. p. 292. 

17. Ambroſius, the ſon of Symmachus, was 
Governor of Liguria under Valentinian; appeaſ- 
ing a ſedition at Milan he was there choſen Bi- 
ſhop, and confirmed therein by the Emperor. He 
lived alſo under the Emperor Theodoſius, whon» 
he ſharply reproved and excommunicated for the 
laughter of the innocent people at Theſfalonica ; 
and died in the third year of the reign of Honorius, 
having ſat at Milan twenty-two years, id. 

18. Jerome was born at Stridon, a town of 
Dalmatia; inſtructed in the rudiments of learnin 
at Rome, where he acquainted himfelf with ho- 
nourable women, ſuch as Marcella, Sophronia, 
Principia, Paula, and Euſtochium, to whom he ex- 
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Pounded places of Holy Scripture. - His great 
gifts were envied at Rome ; wherefore he left it, 


and went for Paleſtine, and there choſe Bethlehem, 


the place of our Lord's nativity to be the place of 
his death; he there guided a Monaſtery of Monks, 
He was a man of azſtern diſpoſition ; he died in 
the ninety-firſt year of his age, in the twelfth year 
of the reign of Honorius. Sim/. Ch, Hiſt. cent. 5, 

2. 294. 
5 15 John Chryſoſtom had been an helper to 
Flavianus, Biſhop of Antioch; thence he was 
called-by the Emperor Arcadiug to be Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople. In oratory he had profited in 
the ſchool of Libanivs, and in philoſophy in that 
of Andragathius above his fellows, His liberty 
in reproving ſin, both in court and clergy, pro- 
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cured him the hatred of Eudoxia the Empreſs, and 
of the whole clergy. Theophilus, Biſhop of Alex. 
andria, was his. great enemy, by whoſe malice, 
and that of Eudoxia, he was depoſed, then ha. 
niſhed, and journeyed to death. He governed the 
church in Conſtantinople ſeven years. Simſ. Ch, 
Hiſt. cent. 5. p. 298, i . 

20. Bernardus, Abbot of Claraval, born in 
Burgundy, was reſpected in his country aboye 
others: though he lived in a molt corrupt age, 
yet he was found in the point of juſtification, He 
deteſted the corruption of manners that abounded 
in his time; He ſubdued his body by faſting be. 
yond all meaſure ; he died in the ſixty- fourth year 
of his age. Simſ. Ch. Hiſt, cent. 12. p. 369. 
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A General Hiſtory of Man. 


Of juch Infants as have been beard to cry while they 
were in the Wombs of their Mothers. 


Elegy upon the Lady Rutland, may very 


vel be pense ed upon all the ſons and daugh- 
ters of men. 


* But thou hadſt, ere thou cam'ſt to uſe of tears, 
vrrow laid up againſt thou cam'ſt to years.“ 


do true is that of the ſacred Oracle: «© Man is 
dorn to trouble.” It ſeems trouble is his proper 


Ite, he is of age ſufficient to enter into the troubles 
ok it alſo, And, as if this were not ſoon enough, 

dere are ſome who ſeem even to, anticipate their 
bith-right : 
enough to afford them their full meaſure of ſor- 
WW, they begin their lamentations in the womb. 

Meter it is that. provident Nature would have 
em to practiſe there in the dark, what they ſhall 


HAT which Mr. Beaumont wrote in his 


Mheritancey and that as ſoon as he enters into 


and, as if the world was not wide 


B O O K VL 


CONSISTING OF 


MISCELLANEOUS CURIOSITIES. 


„ 8: ©s:. > 


afterwards ſeldom want occaſion for ſo long as 
they enjoy the light, The hiſtories of ſuch little 
priſoners as have been heard to cry 1n their cloſe 
an take as followeth: 

. A poor woman in Holland being great with 
child, and near the time of her delivery, the child 
in her. womb (for the ſpace of fifteen days before 


that of her travail) was heard almoſt continually 


to cry and lament: many worthy perſons went 
daily to hear ſo great a noyelty ; and have teſti- 
fied, upon their own knowledge, the unqueſtion- 
able truth of it. I it. of the Netherlands, P. 91. 
Clark's Mirr. c. 104. p. 497. ; 
2. When I was of 20 at Argentina with my 
brother,” ſaith Leonardus Doldius, “it was cre- 
dibly reported, that the wife of a taylor in that 
neighbourhood, together with divers others, did 
hear the child cry in her womb ſome days before 


the time of her travail.“ He adds to this the 


| hiſtory of another in Rotenburg. JO Fife af 
Anatomic. cent. 1. P. 1, 2. + | 


3. In a 
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3. „In our town,“ ſaith he, “ anno 1596, No- 
vember 12, which was the forty- ſecond day before 
the birth, the parents heard the cry of their daugh- 
ter in the womb once, and the day following 
twice; the mother died in travail, the daughter is 
yet alive.“ Sennert. Pratt, Med. lib. 4. p., 2. 
9.5. cap. 8. p. 359. . a . 

4. Anno 1632, in the town of Wittenberg, on 
the firſt of March, there was a woman who had 
been big with child more than eleven months: 
this woman, together with her huſband, have 
ſometimes heard the child cry before ſhe was de- 
livered of it, which ſhe was afterwards very hap- 
pily. Barthol, Hiſt: "Anat: cent. 1. biſt. 1. P. 2. 

. I myſelf, together with the learned Salma- 
ſius, will be witneſſes of ſuch like cryings in 
the womb. I lived in 1640 in Belgia, when it 
was commonly affirmed of a woman'near Veſſalia, 
who then had gone three years entire big with a 
child, and that child of hers was heard to cry, by 
by many perſons worthy of credit. Barth. Hiſt. 
Anat. cent. 1. hiſt. 1. p. 3. Salmaſ. Reſponſe ad 
Beverov. p. 198. 

6. A noble perſon at Leyden uſed to tell of her 
brother's wife, that lying in bed with her huſband 
near her time, ſhe heard the child cry in her 
womb; amazed with which, ſhe awakened her 
huſband, who put his head within the cloaths, and 
liſtening, did alſo hear the ſame: the woman was 
ſo affrighted, that a few days after ſhe fell in tra- 
vail. Barth. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 1. hiſt. 1. p. 3. 

7. Anno 1648 there was a woman, the wife of 


a ſeaman, near to the church of Holmiana, who 


had been big for eight months ; ſhe was of a good 
habit of body, and not old: this woman, upon the 
eve of Chriſtmas- day, upon the calends of the year 
following, and in Epiphany, all thoſe ſeveral times 
heard the child that was in her womb, who cried 
with that noiſe that it was heard by the neigh- 
bours. 
to hear ſo vauſual a crying, both ſuch as knew the 
woman, and ſuch as knew her not. The Magi- 
ſtrates in the mean time cauſed the woman to be 
carefully watched, that afterwards the birth of that 


crier might be the more certain. Divers ſpent 
their judgment before-hand, of what ſhaped — _ c | ay 0 
O0 unwilling are "rye 


monſter ſhe ſhould be delivered; but at laſt the 
woman was ſafely brought to bed of a perfect fe- 
male child, who, with her mother, are both alive 


eaſily diſcernible to thoſe that were preſent, (ſhe 


* 


receiving the confirmation of it from ſo credible 


| P. 84. 
They thronged together in great numbers 


: 


at this day. Let no man queſtion the truth of this 


hiſtory ; for I, who am not wont to rely upon ru- 
mour, can for certain affirm that I have heard this 


3 


to cry while as yet in the belly of its mother. “ 


relation from the mother herſelf. Barth, if 


Anat. cent. 1. hiſt. 1. p. 4, 5. 

8. Dr. Walter Needham, an eminent and learn. 
ed Phyſician, diſcourſing about the air that is con. 
tained in the membranes of the womb, as a proof 
thereof, relates the ſtory of a child that was heard 


long time,” faith he, © I could ſcarce believe that 
there were any ſuch kind of cryings, till I was in- 
formed of that which I now ſer down by a noble 
Lady in Cheſhire : as this honourable perſon ar 
after meat in the dining-room with her huſband 
their domeſtick chaplain, and divers others the 
was ſenſible of an extraordinary ſtirring in her 
belly, which ſo lifted up her cloaths, that it was 


was then with child, and it was the ſeventh month 
from the time wherein ſhe had conceived ;) upon 
the ſudden there was a voice heard, but wheace 
it ſhould come, they were nat able to conjecture 
not ſuſpecting any thing of the embrio in her 
womb. Soon after they perceived the belly and 
garments of the lady to have a fecond and notable 
commotion, and withal heard a cry, as if it had 
proceeded from thence. While they were amazed 
at what had paſſed, and were diſcourſing together 
of this prodigy, all that had before happened did 
a third time ſo manifeſtly appear, that (being now 
become the more attentive) they doubted not but 
that the cry came from her womb. The girl that 
was ſo loquacious in the womb of her mother doth 
yet live, and 1s. likely. enough ſo to continue, [ 
cannot doubt of the truth of ſo eminent a tory, 


perſons; nor was I willing longer to conceal the 
thing itſelf, ſeeing it is of ſuch moment in the con- 
troverſy aforeſaid.” Needb. Diſguiſit. Anal. c. 3. 
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Of W amen who have carried their dead Children it 
1 * their Womb for ſome Years. 


2 


for the moſt part) to 
| ſurvive the funerals of their children, that 
ſome have thought it a very deſirable thing to have 
their dying eyes cloſed by the hands of ſuch 2 
have iſſued from them. It was the wiſh of Pene- 


lope that the performance of this laſt office for 
SAGE ah AEK, herſelf 


Of Women who have carried dead Children in their Womb. 


herſelf and her Ulyſſes might be reſerved to their 
dear Telemachus, according to that of Ovid: 


Ile meos oculos comprimat ille tuos. 


By him let my eyes cloſed be, 
And may he do the ſame for thee. 


Ovid, Epiſt. I. 1. ep. 21. 
We cannot then but pity thoſe unhappy mothers, 


but within them; in whom the puniſhment of 
Mezentius may ſeem to have been revived, in 
ſuch a coupling of the living with the dead; and 
who (with a fatal diſappointment of their hopes) 
are ſenſible their expired infants have found their 
uatimely coffins in the midſt of their own bowels. 
The tranſcribed hiſtories of ſome ſuch diſconſolate 
creatures you have here underwritten. | 

1. Catharine, the wife of Michael de Menne, a 
poor countryman, for twelve years together car- 
ried a dead child, or rather the ſkeleton of one in 
her womb. © A monſtrous and miraculous thing, 
and which yet is manifeſt, to the touch,” ſaith 
Egidius de Herthoge. 
« and many others, both men and illuftrious wo- 
men, are witneſſes hereof : it is enough to name 
the excellent Henricus Cornelius Mathiſtus, who 
heretofore was domeſtick Phyfician tothe Emperor 
Charles the Fifth : he, when he had handled the 
woman beforeſaid, both ſtanding and lying, and 
by touch had eaſily diſtinguiſhed all the bones of 
the dead infant, in a great amazement cried out, 
Nothing is impoſſible to God and Nature.“ She 
conceived of this child in March, anno 1549.“ 
Schenck. ObſerV. lib. 4. P. 575. ob/. 8. Donat Fiſt. 
Med. Mir. lib. 2. c. 22. p. 240. 

2. In the town of Sindelfingen there lives 
a woman of thirty years, or thereabouts, who, 
ix or ſeven weeks before her expected delivery, 
by reaſon of a ſlip upon the ice, hit her back 
againſt a wall, and from that time never atterwards 
felt her child ſhe went with to ſtir. The bigneſs 
of her belly was the ſame, only, a little after her 
fall, it did ſomewhar increaſe, and after fell again; 
but ſhe. brought not forth her dead child, nor 
from that time forth was ſhe ſenſible of the ordi- 
vary purgation of women. She had her fall anno 
1599; after which ſhe conceived: twice or thrice, 
and was as often delivered of living children: but 


after her Arg. her uſual bigneſs continueth; 


jn 


Nuns, X 


whoſe children have not only died before them, 


« I myſelf,” ſays he, 


545 


ſo that ſhe believes the dead child is yet in her 
womb, Schenck. Obſerv. lib. 4. p. 577. ob). 9. 
3- A. D. 1545, at Vienna in Auſtria, Marga- 
rita Carlinia, the wife of Georgius Volzerus, 
being big with child, and in travail, in her la- 
bour-pains ſhe was ſenſible that ſomewhat ſeemed 
to crack within her, and from thenceforward never 
felt her child to ſtir; but for the intire ſpace of 
four years afterwards, ſhe was afflicted with vehe- 
ment pains, ſo that at the laſt ſhe was given over 
by the Phyſicians : after which, nature endeayour- 
ing an evacuation, cauſed an ulcer about her na- 
vel, which diſcharged itſelf of an abundance of 
matter, and fo. cloſed itſelf again; till at length, 
anno 1549, upon the collection of new matter, 
there appeared the bone of the child's elbow, in 
the very orifice of the ulcer, together with a mar- 
vellous weakneſs of the woman. In this deſpe- 
rate diſeaſe: there was recourſe had to a deſperate 
remedy, which was inciſion : her belly was opened 
by the advice of Matthias Cornax, the Emperor's 
Phyſician, and by the operation of the chief Sur- 
geons there, a maſculine child half putrid was 
drawn out thence piecemeal : the wound was after- 
wards ſo happily cured, that the woman attained 
to ſuch entire health, as that it was hoped ſhe 


might conceive again. Alexander Benedictus ſaith 


that ſhe did, and died in travail of her next child. 
Luing. Theat. vol. 2. J. 4. Pp. 337. col. 2. Donat. 


Hit. Med. Mir. I. 2. c. 22. p. 239. 


4. Jacutus Luſitanus hath ſet down the hiſtory 
of a woman of mean fortune, and ſixteen years 
of age, who being with child, and the time of her 
travail come, could not be delivered, by reaſon of 
the narrowneſs of her womb: the furgeons ad- 
viſed ſection, which they ſaid was ordinary in ſuch 
caſes, but ſhe refuſed it; the dead child therefore 
putrified in her womb: aſter three years the ſmaller 
bones of it came from her, and fo, by little and 
little, for ten years together, there came forth 
pieces of corrupted fleſh, and fragments of the 
ſkull: at laſt, in the twelfth year, there iſſued out 
piece-meal the greater bones, her body fell, and, 
after ſome years, ſhe conceived again, and was 
happily delivered of a living boy. Zacut. Lufit: 
Praxis Medic. Admirand. lib. 2. ob. 157: P. 276. 

5. Marcellus Donatus relates a hiſtory, for the 
truth of which he cites the teſtimony of Hippoli- 
tus Genifortus, a Surgeon,.and Joſeph Araneus, 
a Phyſician, and it was thus: Paula, the wife of 
Mr. Naſo, an inn-keeper in the fireet of Pont 
Merlane, in Mantua, having carried a dead cinld: 

ET | of. 
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of five months age much longer in her womb, by 
a continued collection of ſanious matter in her 
womb, not without a fever, ſhe at laſt was exceed- 
ingly waſted and conſumed ; at which time, by 
way of ſiege, ſhe voided certain little bones, which 
gave her a great deal of pain : theſe ſhe gathered, 
cleanſed, and ſhewed them to Genifortus, who 
ſoon diſcovered them to be the bones of a young 
child: when this was related to me I could not 
believe, till ſuch time as I aſked the woman her- 
ſelf, who confirmed the truth of it by an oath, 
and ſhewed me divers of the bones, which ſhe 
kept amongſt roſe-leaves: nor did ſhe ceaſe void- 
ing them in this manner for months and years, till 
ſhe was this way quit of very many of them. 
Certainly a moſt wonderful operation of Nature 
this was: and that ſhe ſometimes works in this 


manner, is eaſily proved by other hiſtories, Do- 


nat. Hiſt, Med. Mir. lib. 2. c. 22. p. 241. 


CHAP. III. 


Of ſuch Women whoſe Children have been petrified, 
and turned to Stone in their Wombs; and the like 
found in dead Bodies, or ſome Parts of them. 


HEN Cato had ſeen Cæſar victorious, 
though at that time the Invader of the 
Commonwealth, and the great Pompey. overcome 
and overwhelmed, who, as the guardian of his 
endangered country, had undertaken her protection; 
when he ſaw on the one ſide ſucceſsful villany, and 
on the other afflifted virtue, he is ſaid to have 
cried out in a deep aſtoniſhment, © Well! there is 
much of obſcurity in divine matters.” As God 
Almighty, hath the ways of his providence in the 


deep, ſo Nature, his hand-maid, hath many of her 


paths in the dark; and by ſecret ways of opera- 
tion, brings to paſs things ſo ſtrange and uncouth 


to human reaſon and. expectation, that even ſuch 


as have been long of her privy-council have won- 
dered at, and made open confeſſion of their igno- 
rance by their admiration. I take that for a fable 


which Ovid tells befel Niobe, through exceſs of 


grief for the death of her children. | 


Stiff grew ſhe by theſe ills; no gentle air 
Doth longer move the ſoft curls of her hair; 
Her pale cheeks have no blood, her once bright 
eyes | 
| Are fix'd, and ſet in lifeleſs, ſtatue-wiſe; 


Her tongue within her harden'd mouth upſearq 
Her veins did ceaſe to move, her neck congeal'g, 
Her arms all motionleſs, her foot can't go, 
And all her bowels into hard ſtone grow. 


Ovid. Met. I. 6. p. 101. 


And yet there have been ſome women, who in 
themſelves have experienced but too much of the 
verity of this laſt verſe; ſuch was 

1. Columba Chatry, a woman, of Sens in Bur. 
gundy ; ſhe was wife to Ludovicus Chatry. This 
woman, by the report of Monſicur John Ali— 
baux, an eminent Phyſician, (and who alſo was 
preſent at the diſſection of her) went twenty- 
eight years with a dead child in her womb. When 
ſhe was dead, and her body opened, there was 
found a ſtone, having all the limbs and exact pro- 
portion of a child of nine months old. The limy 
matter of the child's body“ (ſaith one upon this 
occaſion) having an aptitude, by the extraordinary 
heat of the matrix, to be hardened, might retain 
the ſame lineaments which it had before.” This 
child was thus found A. D. 1582. Sennertus 
confeſſes this accident fo rare, that it was the only 
inſtance in its kind that he ever met with, at leaſt 
to his remembrance, in the whole Hiſtory of Phy- 
ſick. Sennert. Prax. Med. lib. 4. par. 2. ſect. 4. 


c. 7. Pp. 311. Schenck. OF. lib. 4. Obf. 21. p. 587, 


Barth.. cent. 2. biſt. 100. p. 76. Jobnſ. Nat. Hiſt. 
cent. 16. cap. 5. P. 334. 

2, Becauſe I foreſce I am not like to meet with 
many more ſuch inſtances as that I have but now 
mentioned, I ſhall therefore ſet down under this 
head a hiſtory which 1s very near unto it: it was 
communicated by Claudius a Sano Mauritio, in 
one of his letters, and thus related by Gregorius 
Horſtius: © On the twenty-fifth of January in this 
preſent year, there fell out a marvellous thing to 
us: in the diſſection of a woman of about thirty- 
ſeven years of age, we found her womb all turned 
to ſtone, of the weight of ſeven pounds; her li- 
ver, upon the one lobe of it, had a cartilaginous 
coat or tunicle about it; her ſpleen was globular, 
her bladder ſtony, and ſhe h.d a peritoræum ſo 
very hard, that it could ſcarce be cut with a knife; 
the view of all which occaſioned our wonder, 


which way the ſpirits ſhould be conveyed through- 


out the whole body, and by what means it came 
to paſs that this woman lived fo long, and that too 
without any manifeſt ſign of ſickneſs all her liſe- 


time, as far as could be obſerved.” . 
| ir, 
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Mir. Mort. par. 3. c. 34. Pp. 117. Audit. ad. Do- 


nat. per Greg. Horſt. I. 7. c. 2. p. 663. | 
g. © I can for certain affirm thus much,” ſaith 
Heurnius, that I have ſeen at Padua the breaſt 
of a woman which was alſo turned into ſtone: and 
that was done by this means; as ſhe lay dead, that 
breaſt of her's lay covered in the water of a certain 
ſpring there.” Ad. Donat p. 7. per Horſt. cap. 2. 
F | 
. 4. Pompilivs Placentinus gives us the hiſtory of 
a Venetian woman, who being killed by a poi- 
ſoned apple, when dead ſhe grew fo ſtiff and con- 
gealed, that ſhe ſeemed to be transformed into a 
ſtatue of ſtone : nor could they cut open her belly 
by knife or ſword. Zacch. qu. Medico- legal. lib. 4. 
tit. 1. qu. 10. p. 235. 3 Flt 
5. Not far from Tyber, which is a city of the 
Sabines, runs the river Anien, on the ſands of 
which are found almonds, the ſeeds of fennel, and 
aniſe, and divers other things that are turned into 
ſtone ; whereof I myſelf was an eye-witneſs, when 
ſome years ago I travelled that way.. A while 
| fince there was found the body of a man that was 
killed, and caſt into the river Anien: he lay cloſe 
at the root of a tree that grew upon the bank- ſide; 
and the carcaſe having reſted there a conſiderable 
time unputrified, when it was found and taken up, 
it was turned into ſtone. Titus Celſus, a Patri- 
cian of Rome, told this unto Jacobus Boiſſardus, 
affirming that he himſelf had ſeen it. This river 
riſes from cold ſulphureous veins, derived from 
ſubterranean metals; and, by a kind of natural 
virtue, it conſolidates and agglutinates all kind of 
bodies, ſuch as ſticks and leaves; and paſſing over 
more ſolid bodies, it by degrees wraps them about 
with a ſtony bark. Kornman. de Mir, Mort. par. 4. 


cap. 36. p. 18. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of ſuch Perſons as have made their Entrance imo the 


World in a different Manner from the reſt of Man- 
_ Wind, © © 


ILLE modis morimur, uno tantum naſcimur, 
(ſaith Tully) “ We Cie a thoufand ways, but 
we are born but one.” But as there is a marvel- 
lous diverſity of accidents by which man arrives to 
bis laſt end; ſo alſo Nature, hath in various man- 
ner, ſported herſelf in the birth of ſome. And al- 
though ſhe brings moſt of us into the world as it 


were in a common road ; yet ſhe ſometimes chooſes 
her by-paths, and ſingles out ſome men for ex- 
ceptions from the general rule, f 

1. Zoroaſtres was the only man thit ever we 
could hear of who laughed the ſame day wherein 
he was born: his brain alſo did fo evidently pant 
and bear, that it would bear up their hands that 
laid them upon his head, © An evident preſage,” 
ſaith Pliny, © of the great learning which he af- 
terwards attained to.” Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 16. 
p. 164. Solin. c. 4. p. 181. | 

2. M. Tullius Cicero is ſaid to have been 
brought into the world by his mother Helvia (up- 
on the third of the Nones of January) without any 
of thoſe pains that are uſual in child-bearing. Pluz. 
Paral. in Cicerone. 

3- Such as were born into the world with their 
feet forward the Latins were wont to call Aprippe; 
<« and Agrippina,“ faith Pliny, “ hath left in writing, 
that her ſon Nero, the late Emperor (who all the 
time of his reign was a very enemy to mankind), 
was born with his feet forwards.” Solin. c. 4. p. 180. 
Plin. Nat. Hit. lib. 7. c. 8.p. 160. 

4. Some children are born into the world with 
teeth; as M. Curius, who thereupon was ſurnamed 
Dextatus; and Cn. Papyrius Carbo: both of them 
great men, and right honourable perſonages. In 
women it was looked upon as an ill preſage; eſpe- 
cially in the days of the Kings of Rome: for when 
Valeria was born with teeth, the ſoothſayer (being 
conſulted) anſwered, © That into whatever city ſhe 
was Carried to nurſe, ſhe ſhould be the cauſe of the 
ſubverſion of it.” Whereupon ſhe was conveyed 
to Sueſſa Pomeria, a city at that time flouriſhing 
in wealth and riches: and it proved moſt true in 
the end; for that city was utterly deſtroyed. Zuin. 
T heat. vol. 2. I. 1. p. 270. col. 2. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 


J. 7. c. 16. p. 164. Solin. c. 4. p. 181. 


5. Some have been cut out of their mothers 
womb: ſuch was Scipio Africanus the elder; fo 
alſo the firſt of thoſe who had the ſurname of Cz- 
far. © Thus,” ſaith Schenckius, „was Manilius 
born, who entered Carthage with an army ;” «© and 
ſo,” ſaith Heylin, * was Macduffe, Earl of Fife, who 
ſlew Macbeth, the uſurping King of Scotland:” and 
ſo was Edward the Sixth of England. Plin, Nat. 
Hiſt. J. 7. c. 9. Pp. 160. Schenck. OB. Med. I. 4. 
Ob ſ. 15. P. 580. Heyl. Coſm. p. 336. Baker. Chr. 

6. Anno 959, Buchardus, Earl of Lintzgow, 
Buchorn, and Monfort, a perſon of great bounty 
to the poor; choſen Abbot of Sangal, and con- 


- firmed therein by Otho the Great, was valgarly 


called 
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called Unborn, becauſe he was cut out of his mo- 
ther's womb. Schenck. Obſ. Med. lib. 4. obſ. 15. 


P. 580. 


7. Gebhardus, the ſon of Otho Bor of Bre- 
gentz, was cut out of his mother's womb; and was 


conſecrated Biſhop of Conſtantia, anno 1001. 


Schenck. Ob ſ. p. 580. 

8. © I faw,” faith Horatius Augenius, © a poor 
woman of a fleſhy and good habit of body, who 
for nine months had an exulceration of the ven- 
tricle, and for twenty days ſpace vomited up 
again all that ſhe eat or drank, as ſoon as ſhe had 


taken it, Of this diſeaſe ſhe died: and diſſecting 


her womb, we took out thence a living boy; who, 
by my direQion, had the name of Fortunatus given 
him at his baptiſm, and he is yet alive.” Zuin. 
Thea. vol. 2. J. I. p. 270. col. 2. Schenck. Oby. 
P. 580. Sennert. Prax. Med. I. 4. part 2. 6. c. 8. 

419. 

98 * 1 myſelf, ” ſaith Cornelius Gemma, © have 
cut out of the womb fx living children from ſix 
ſeveral perſons.” Schenck. Of. Med. p. 580. 

10. Johannes Dubravius hath obſerved of Lewis 
the Second, King of Hungary and Bohemia, that 
there were four things wherein he was over-haſty: 
that he became great in a very little time; that 
he had a beard too ſoon ; that he had white hairs 
before he was paſt ſeventeen years of age; and that 
he was over-forward in his birth : for he came into 
the world without any of that ſkin which is called 
Epidermis; which yet he ſoon got after: the phyſi - 


_c1ans lending their aſſiſtance to that which Nature 


had not time to finiſh. He died in the twenty: firſt 
year of his age, anno 526, Auguſt the twenty- 
ninth. Camerar. Hor. Subſciſiv. cent. I. c. 65. P. 241. 
Schenck. Ol ſ. Med. I. 5. c8/. I. p. 674. Zuin. Thea. 


vol. 2.1. 1. p. 270. col. 1. 


13. When Spinola beſieged the city of Bergen- 
opzoom, a woman who was near her time, goin 
to draw water, was taken off in the middle by a 


cannon bullet, ſo that the lower part of her fell 


into the water. Thoſe who were by, and beheld 
that misfortune, ran to her, and ſaw there a child 
moving itſelf in the bowels of .the mother: they 
drew it forth, and carried it into the tents of Don 
Cordua, and kept it with great care: being afterwards 
brought thence to Antwerp, the Infanta_ Iſabella 


cauſed it to be baptized, and gave it the name of 


Albertus Ambroſius, one of her pad s Captains. 
Parth., Hiſt. Anat. cen. 2. bift. 8. p. 15 
12. Anno 1647, Jacobus Egh, in 18 city of 


Sarda, in Belgia, had a. bull which he fed, tying 


Zuing. ibid. p. 270. 
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him in a cloſe near his houſe : but provoked by 
the boys, he broke his bonds, and ran to the cows; 

the herdſman endeavoured with his ſtaff to return 
him to his former place: the bull, being incenſed 
with his blows, ran upon him, and with his horns 
bore him to the ground: his wife, being now in 
the laſt month of her time, ſeeing the danger of 
her huſband, ran to his aſſiſtance. The bull 
with his horns hoiſted her up into the air the 
height of one ſtory, and tore the belly of the wo— 
man : from the wound in her belly forthwith came 
the birth, with its ſecundine, and was thrown at 
ſome diſtance upon a ſoft place ; from whence it 
was carried home, diligently looked after by x 
midwife, and upon the firſt of September bay. 
tized ; had his father's name given him, and is yet 
alive. The man lived thirty-ſix hours, the woman 
but four. The bull was ſlain the day after, by 

the command of the Magiſtrates. Barth. ibid 
cent. 2. hiſt. 1. p. 187. 

13. Gorgias, a gallant man of Epirus, ſlipped 
from the womb at his mother's funeral and by his 
unexpected crying, cauſed them to ſtand who car- 
ried the bier; affording thereby a new ſpectacle to 
his country, having his birth and cradle in the cof- 
fin- of his parent: in one and the ſame moment a 
dead woman was delivered, and the other was car- 
ried to the grave before he was born. Val. Max. 
J. 1. c. 8. p. 30. Zuin. Thea. vol. 2. J. 1. p. 270. 
col. 1. ; 

14. Enecho Ariſta, the firſt King of Navarre, 
being dead, Garſias his ſon ſucceeded : who being 
one day in the village of Larumbe, was ſurprized 
by ſome Mooriſh robbers, aſſaulted, and ſlain; 
they wounded Urracha his Queen in the belly with 
a lance, and fled. The Queen was inſtantly de- 
livered of a ſon, and died: the child lived, and 
was named Sancius Garſia: he was well educated 
by a noble perſon ; proved a gallant man: and ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom, anno Dom. 918. 
Senn. Prax. Med. 1. 4. par. 2. 
$6.4. 8. p. 419. 

186. The wife of Simon Kneuter, of Weillen- 
burgh, went with child to the ninth month, and 
then falling in labour, her pains were ſuch, that 
they occaſioned her death; and when the aſſiſtants 
doubted not but that the child was dead alſo in the 
womb, they diſpoſed alſo of the mother as is uſual 
on the like occaſion ; but after ſome hours they 
heard a cry, ran, and found. the mother indeed 
dead, but delivered of a little daughter that was in 
good health, and lay at her feet. Salmuth faith, 
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« he hath ſeen three ſeveral women, who dying in 
labour, were afterwards delivered of the children 
they went with.“ Barth. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 2. bift. 1. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of what Monſters ſome Women have been delivered, 
and of preternatural Births, 


T is the conſtant deſign of provident nature to 
I produce that which is perfect and complete in 
its kind. But though man is the nobleſt part of 
her operation, and that ſhe is buſied about the 
framing of him with Gngular curioſity and induſ- 
try, yet there are ſundry variations in her mintage, 
and ſome human medals come out thence with 
different errata in their impreſſions. The beſt of 
archers do not always hit the white : the working 
brains of the ableſt politicians have ſometimes 
ſuffered an abortion ; nor are we unwilling to bury 
their accidental miſſes in the memory of their for- 
mer ſkilſul performances. If therefore Nature 
(through a penury, or ſuperfluity of materials, 
or other cauſes) hath been ſo unfortunate as 
ſometimes to miſcarry, her dexterity and artifice, 
in the compoſition of many, ought to procure her 
a pardon for ſuch overſights as ſhe hath committed 
in a few. Beſides, there is oftentimes ſo much of 
ingenuity in her very diſorders, that if her more 
perfect woiks beget in us much delight, the other 
may affect us with equal wonder. 

1. That is ſtrange which is related by Buchanan 
of a monſtrous birth. © Ic had,” faid he, * be- 
neath the navel one body; but above it two diſtinct 
ones: when hurt beneath the navel both bodies 
felt the pain; if above, that body only felt that 
was hurt. Theſe two would ſometimes differ in 
opinions, and quarrel: the one dying before the 
other, the ſurviving pined away by degrees. It 
lived twenty-eight years ; could ſpeak divers lan- 
guages, and was by the King's command taught 
muſick. Sandys's Ovid. Metam. lib. 9. p. 173. 

2. Anno 1538, there was one born who grew 
up to the ſtature of a man; he was double as to 
the head and ſhoulders, in ſuch manner as that 
one face ſtood oppoſite to the other: both were 
of a likeneſs and reſembled each other in the beard 
and eyes; both had the ſame appetite, and both 
hungered alike; the voice of both was almoſt the 
lame, and -both loved the ſame wife. Schenck. 
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3. © I ſaw,” faith Bartholinus, “ Lazarus Col- 
loredo, the Genoeſe, firſt at Hafnia, after at Baſil, 
when he was then twenty-eight years of age; but 
in both places with amazement. This Lazarus 
had a little brother growing out at his breaſt, who 
was in that poſture born with him. If I miſtake 
not, the bone, called Xyphoides, in both of them 
grew together; his left foot alone hung down- 
wards; he had two arms, but only three fingers 
upon each hand: ſome appearance there was of 
the ſecret parts: he moved his hands, ears, and 
lips, and had a little beating in the breaſt. This 
Iittle brother voids no excrements but by the 
mouth, noſe, and ears, and is nouriſhed by that 
which the greater takes: he has diſtinct animal 
and vital parts from the greater; fince he ſleeps, 
ſweats, and moves, when the other wakes, reſts, 
and ſweats not. Both received their names at the 
font: the greater that of Lazarus, and the other 
that of Johannes Baptiſta, The natural bowels, 
as the liver, ſpleen, &c. are the ſame in both. 
Johannes Baptiſta hath his eyes for the moſt part 
ſhut: his breath ſmall, ſo that holding a feather at 
his mouth it ſcarce moves; but holding the hand 
there, we find a ſmall and warm breath: his mouth 
is uſually open, and always wet with ſpittle: his 
head is bigger than that of Lazarus, but deformed ; 
his hair hanging down while his face is in an up- 


right poſture. Both have beards ; that of Baptiſta 


is neglected, but that of Lazarus very neat. Laza- 


rus is of a juſt ſtature, a decent body, courteous 
deportment, and gallantly attired : he covers the 
body of his brother with his cloak; nor could you 
think a monſter lay within at your firſt diſcourſe 
with him. He ſeemed always of a conſtant mind, 
unleſs that now and then he was ſolicitous as to 
his end, for he feared the death of his brother; as 
preſaging, that when that came to pals, he ſhould 
allo expire with the ſtink and putrefaction of his 
body: and thereupon he tock greater care of his 
brother than of himſelf, Barth. It. Anat. 
cent. 1. hiſt. 66. p. 103. 

4. Johannes Naborowſky, a noble Polonian, and 
my great friend, told me at Baſil, © Thar he had 
ſeen in his country two little fiſhes without ſcales, 
which were brought forth by a woman ; and as 
ſoon as they came out of her womb, did ſwim in 
the water as other filh.” Barth. Hift. Anat. cent. 1. 
hiſt. 10. p. 20. | 0 

5. Not many years ago there lived a woman of 
good quality at Elſinghorn, who prepared all 
things for child- birth, hired a Midwife, bought a 
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cradle, &c. bus her big belly, in the laſt month, 
ſecmed to be much fallen; which yet (not to leſſen 
the report that went of her) ſhe kept up to the for- 
mer height by the advantage of cloaths which ſhe 
wore upon it. Her time of travail being come, and 
the uſual pains of labour going before, ſhe was de- 
_ Ifvered of a creature, very like unto a dormouſe of 
the greater ſize, which (to the amazement of the 
women who were preſent) with marvellous celerity 
ſought out, and found a hole in the chamber, into 
which it crept, and was never ſeen after. I will 
not render the credit of theſe women ſuſpected, 
ſeeing divers perſons have made us relations of 
very ſtrange and monſtrous births from their own 
Experience. Bart. Hiſt Anat. cent. 1. hift. 10. p. 19. 

6. Anno Dom. 1639, Norway afforded us an 
unheard-of example of a woman, who having 
often before been delivered of human births, and 
being again big, after ſtrong labour was delivered 
of two eggs: one of them was broken, the other 
was ſent to that excellent perſon Dr. Olaus Wor- 
mius, the ornament of the Univerſity : in whoſe 
ſtudy it is reſerved to be ſeen of as many as pleaſe. 
I am not ignorant that many will give no credit to 
this ſtory, who cither have not ſeen the egg, or 
were not preſent when the woman was delivered 
of it. In witneſs, therefore of the truth of this 
matter, I ſhall cite the teſtimonies of religious 
perſons, and ſuch as are worthy of credit ; who, 
by their letters under their ſeals, have confirmed 


the truth of that which we have now related. I 


have thought fit to tranſcribe the original itſelf: 
which in our own tongue is preſerved by the fore- 
ſaid Wormius. 

« We, whoſe names are hereunder written, 
Fricus Weſtergard, Rotalph Rakeſtad, and Thor 
Venes, Coadjutors of the Paſtor in the pariſh of 
Niæſs, do certify to all men, That Anno 1639, 
upon the twentieth day of May (by the command 
of the Lord Prefident in Remerige, the Lord 
Paulus Tranius, Paſtor in Niæſs), we went to re— 
ceive an account of the monſtrous birth in Sund- 
by, brought forth by an honeſt woman, Anna the 
daughter of Amundus, the wife of Gudbrandas 
Erlandſonius, who already had been the mother of 
eleven children, the laſt of which ſhe was deliver- 
ed of upon the fourth of March 1638. This Anna, 
in the year 1639, upon the ſeventh of April, be- 
gan to grow ill: and being in great pain in her 
belly, ſhe cauſed her neighbours to be called in to 
her aſſiſtance: the ſame day, about the evening, in 
the preſence of her neighbours, ſhe brought forth 
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an egg. in all reſpects like to that of an hen; 
which being broken by the women preſent, Anna 
Grim, Elen Rudſtad, Gyro Rudſtad, and Catharina 
Sunby, they found that in it the yolk and white 
anſwered directly to a common egg. Upon the 
eighteenth day of April, about noon, in the pre. 
ſence of the ſame perſons, ſhe was delivered of 
another egg; which in figure, was nothing differ. 
ent from the former. The mother reported this to 
us; the women that aſliſted at her delivery con- 
firmed the truth of it: as alſo that the pains of 
this birth had been more ſharp to her than all the 
reſt of the former. That this was the confeſſion as 
well of the mother as of them that were preſent, 
we do atteſt by our ſeals, in the preſence of the 
Lord Preſident, in the pariſh of Niæſs, the day and 
year above-ſaid.” The great Wormius looks upon 
this as a diabolica] work, ſince, by the artifice of 
the devil, many other things are conveyed into, 
and formed in, the bodies of men and women, 
Barth. Hiſt. Anat. cent. 1. hiſt. 4. p. 10, 11, 12. 
7. © Anne Tromperin, the wife of a certain 
Porter in our Hoſpital, being about thirty years of 
age, was delivered of a boy and two ſerpents upon 
St. John's day, Anno 1576. She told me upon her 
faith, © That in the ſummer before, in an extreme 
hot day, ſhe had drunk of a ſpring in the Grove 
called Brudetholk, a place within a quarter of 
mile from Baſil, where ſhe ſuſpected that ſhe had 
drank of the ſperm of ſerpents.” She afterwards 
grew ſo big, that ſhe was fain to carry her belly 
in a ſwathing band. The child was ſo lean, that 
he was ſcarce any thing but bones. The ſer— 
pents were each of them an ell long, and as thick 
as the arm of an infant: both which, alive as they 
were, were buried by the midwife in the church- 
yard of St. Elizabeth.” This hiſtory is from the 
relation of Caſpar Bauhinus, in his Appendix to 
the book of Fran. Roſſetus de Partu Cæſareo. Sen- 
nert. Prat. Mid. I. 4. par. 2. 4. cap. 10. p. 326. 
8. The Concubine of Pope Nicholas the Third 
was delivered of a monſter which reſembled a bear. 
Martin the Fourth, in the firſt year of his Pope- 
dom, entertained this Lady, and fearing leſt ſhe 
ſhould bring forth other bear-whelps, he cauſed all 
the bears, which were painted or carved in the 
Pope's Palace, whilſt the Lords of the family of 
the Urſini bore ſway in Rome, to be blotted out 
and removed. For this Pope was not ignorent 
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the body of that which is conceived. Camer. Hor. 
Subcifiv. 

9. Magaret, daughter of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian the Firſt, told the Ambaſſador of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Hungary, © That at a city in Bra- 
bant, in a proceſſion upon a ſolemn feſtival, ſome of 
the citizens went diſguiſed according to the cuſtom 
of the place: (ſome in the habit of Angels, and 
others in the ſhape of Devils, as they are painted) 


one of theſe Devils having played his gambols a 


great while, ran home to his houſe in his Devil's 
attire, took his wife, and threw her upon a bed, 
ſaying,” © That he would get a young Devil upon 
her.“ He was not much deceived ; for of that 
copulation there was born a child, ſuch as the 
wicked ſpirit is painted; which at his coming into 
the world, began to run and ſkip up and down all 
over the chamber.” Camer. Hor. Subcifiv. Schenck. 
OB/.. Med. 1. 4. obſ. 1. p. $54. 

10. Anno Dom. 1578, upon the ſeventeenth 
day of January at eight o'clock in the afternoon, 
there was (at the little town of Quiero amongſt the 
Subalpines) an honeſt Matron who was then deli- 
vered of a child, which had upon its head five 
horns, oppoſite each other, and like unto thoſe of 
aram. Alſo from the upper part of his forehead 
there hung backward a very long piece of fleſh that 
covered moſt part of his back, in form like a wo- 
man's head - tire: about his neck there was a double 
row of fleſh, like the collar of a horſe: at the 
ends of his fingers were claws like to thoſe talons 
we ſee in birds of prey: his knees were in the 
hinder part of the leg. His right leg and foot were 
of a ſhining red colour: the reſt of his body all 
ſwarthy. He is ſaid to come into the world with 
a great cry, which ſo frightened the Mid wife and 
the.reſt of the women then preſent, that they ran 
immediately out of the houſe. When the Prince of 
the Subalpines was informed of this monſter, he 
commanded it ſhould» be brought to him, which 
accordingly was done: and 'tis ſtrange to think 
what various judgments were paſſed upon it by the 
courtiers. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2. J. 2. p. 305. col. 2. 

11. Leſina is the biggeſt iſle in all the Adriatick 
ſea, the Governor of which was a Venetian, who 
inviting me to dine with him, told at his table the 
ſtory of a marvellous miſhapen monſter born in 
the iſland, aſking if I would go thither to ſee it? 
proffering me the honour of his company. We 
vent, and the unnatural child being brought out 
to us, I was amazed to behold the deformity of 
nature: for below the middle part there was but 


35 


one body, and above the middle there were two 
living ſouls, ſeparated from each other with ſeveral 
members, their heads being both of one bigneſs, 


but different in phyſiognomy : the belly of the 


one joined with the poſterior part of the other ;- 


and their faces looked one way, as if the one had 
carried the other on his back: and often (in our 
preſence} he that was behind would lay his hands 
about the neck of the foremoſt. Their eyes were 
exceeding big, and their hands greater than an in- 
fant of three times their age: the excrements of 
both creatures iſſued forth at one place; and their 
thighs and legs were of a great growth, not agree- 
able to their age, which was but thirty-ſix days. 
Their feet were proportionably made like to the 
foot of a camel, round, and cloven in the midſt. 
They received their food with an inſatiable de- 
fire, and continually mourned, with a pitiful noiſe: 
when one ſlept the other waked, which was a 
ſtrange diſagreement in nature: the mother of 
them bought dearly that birth with the loſs of her 
life; and, as I was afterwards informed, theſe 
lived but a ſmall time after we had ſeen them. 
Lithgow's Trav. par. 2. p. 52, 53. 

12. Ser. Fulvius Flaccus, and Q. Calphurnius 
Piſo, being Conſuls, there was then in Rome a 
maid- ſervant, delivered of a child that had four 
feet, and as many hands, four eyes, four ears, and 
two members of virility. P. Oreſii Hiſt. I. 5. c. 6. 
P. 190. a 

* At Prague, upon the eighteenth_ day of 
July, there was borna boy, whoſe liver, inteſtines, 
ſtomach, and ſpleen, with the greateſt part of the 
meſentery, hung out beyond the naval, who lived 
but a few hours. The mother being aſked by 
Gregorius Horſtius and Dr. Major, if ſhe knew 
any thing that might occaſion ſuch a birth? an- 
ſwered, with tears, © That three months before 
her delivery ſhe was compelled to hold a calf 
while he was killed ; and that ſtanding by while 
he was opened, at the falling of the bowels ſhe 
felt a commotion within her, unto which ſhe im- 
puted this accident.“ Favorite Of.” Chirurg. cent. 3. 
/. 55. P. 23% 

14. At Cracovia there was born of noble pa- 
rents a child that was terrible to behold, with 
flaming and ſhining eyes, the mouth and noſtrils 
were like to thoſe of an ox: it had long horns, 
and a back hairy like a dog's; it had the faces of 
apes in the breaſt, where the teats ſhould ſtand ; it 
had cats' eyes under the navel, faftened to the hy- 
pogaſtrium, and they looked hideouſly and irigh t- 
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CH AP. VI. 


Of the Birth-day, and what hath befallen ſome Men 
thereon ; alſo of ſuch other Days as were obſerved 


fortunate or otherwiſe to ſeveral Perſons. 


45 


| HE Ancients uſed to celebrate the annual 
| return of their birth-day with fraſting, mu- 
lick, ſports, mutual preſents, and whatſoever elſe 


Of what hath befallen Perſons on their Birth-Days, &c. 


fully; it had the heads of dogs upon both elbows, 
and at the whirlbones of each knee, looking for- 
wards; it was ſplay- footed, and ſplay-handed; 
the feet were like ſwans? feet, and it had a tail 
turned upwards, that was crooked backwards, 
about half an ell long. It lived four hours from 
the birth of it, and near its death ſpake thus: 
Watch, for the Lord your God comes.” © This 
was,” faith Lycoſthenes, © A. D. 1543.” Lycoſth. 
de Prodigiis, p. 582. Jobuſt. Nat. Hiſt. clafſ. 10. 
c. 5. P. 334. 
- 15. In the year 1573 there was a monſter born 
at St. Lawrence in the Weſt Indies, the narration 
whereof was brought to the Duke of Medina Si- 
donia, from very faithful hands; that there was 
a child born there at that time, that, beſides the 
horrible deformity of its mouth, ears and noſc, 
had two horns on the head, like thoſe of a young 
goat's, long hair on the body, a fleſhy girdle about 
his middle, double, from whence hung a piece 
of fleſh like a purſe, and a bell of fleſh in his 
left-hand, like thoſe the Indians wear when they 
dance; white boots of fleſh on his legs, doubled 
down: in brief, the whole ſhape was horrid and 
diabolical, and conceived to proceed from ſome 
fright the mother had taken, from the antick 
dances of the Indians, amongſt whom the devil 
himſelf does- not fail to appear ſometimes. Dr. 
Henry More's Immort. of the Soul, l 3. c. 7. p. 173. 
16. At Boſton in New England, October 17, 
1647, Mrs. Dyer was delivered of a monſter, 
which had no head, the face was on the breaſt, 
the ears like an ape's grew upon the ſhoulders, 
the eyes and mouth ſtood far out, the noſe hook- 
ing upward, the breaſt and back full of prickles, 
the navel and belly where the hips ſhould have 
been; inſtead of toes, it had on each foot three 
claws; upon the back it had two great holes like 
mouths, above the eyes it had four horns, and was 
of the female ſex. The father and mother of it - 
were of great families. Clark's Mir. c. 63. p. 249. 


might ſerve to witneſs how deſirous they were to 
entertain with higheſt ſolemnity the reviſits of that 
light wherein they had firſt beheld the world; and 
yet, notwithſtanding all their courtſhip, it ſeem 


the Tragedian had truth on his fide, when he 
ſaid, | 


e No day from fadneſs ſo exempt appears, 
As not to miniſter new caule of tears.” 
SENECA, 


Aul. Gell. No#. Attic. l. 19. c. 9. p. $11. Tibul, 
J. 1. Eleg. 8. Horat. l. 4. ode 11. 


1. For Antipater Sidonius the Poet, throughout 
the whole ſpace of his lite, every year for only one 
day, that is to ſay, the day whereon he was born, 
was ſeized with a fever; and when he had lived 
to a great age, by the certain return of his wonted 
diſeaſe, he died upon his birth day. Plin, Nat, 
Hiſt. l. 7. c. 51. p. 184. Schenck. Obſ. Med. l. b. 
ob. 1. p. 721. Valer. Max. |. 1. c. 8. p. 32. 

2, Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of King Ed. 


ward the Fourth, and eighteen years the wife of 


King Henry the Seventh, died in child-bed, in the 


Tower of London, the eleventh of February, the 


very day upon which ſhe was born. Baker. Chron, 


p. 360. 


3. I know a man,” ſaith Luſitanus, who 
every year, upon that day on which he firſt en- 
tered the world, is ſeized with a fever; all the reſt 
of the year he enjoys very good health.” Thomas 
a Veiga witneſſeth that he obferved the ſame in 
another; and alſo, that he hath known a man who 
every year had a fever for three days, and no 
longer. Schenck. OG. Med. l. 6. obf. 1. p. 721. 

4. Alexander the Great is ſaid to have been 
born upon the ſixth day of the month Targelion, 
and allo to have died on the ſame; that is to ſay, 
on the ſixth of February. Alex. J. 4. c. 20. P. 233. 
Zuin Theat. vol. 2. l. 7. p. 561. 

5. Caius Julius Cxſar was born in the Ides of 
March, and, by a conſpiracy of the Nobles, was 
ſlain in the Senate-houſe upon the fame, although 
he was fore warned to take care of them. Sabel. 
J. 9. c. 4. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2.1. 7. p. 561. 

6. Antonius Caracalla, the Emperor, was ſlain 
by Macrinus the Prætorian Prafe& at Carris in 
Meſopotamia, upon his birth-day, which was the 
ſixth of the Ides of April, the twenty-ainth year 
of his age, and the ſixth of his empire. Zam. 
Theat. vol. 2. l. 7. p. 561. 

| 7. Pope 
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7. Pope Gregory the Great was born and died 
upon the ſame day, to wit, upon the fourth of the 
Ides of March. Zuin. Theat, ibid. 

8. Garſias, the great grandfather to Petrarch, 
having lived one hundred and four years, died, as 
did alſo Plato, on the very day of his nativity. 
and in the ſame chamber wherein he was born, 
Zuin. Theat. ibid. 

9. The Emperor Charles the Great was buried 
at Aquiſgrave, upon the ſame day whereon he was 
born in the year of our Lord 8 10. Crantz. l. 2. 
Saxon. c. 20. Zuin. Theat. vol. 2.1. 7. 

10. Philip Melancthon died A. D. 1 560, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age, and upon the day of 
his nativity, which was the 13th of the calends of 
May. Zuin. Tbeat. ibid. 

11. The Emperor Charles the fifth was born 
on the day of Matthias the Apoſtle, on which day 
alſo, in the courſe of his life, was King Francis 
taken by him in battle, and the victory likewiſe 
won at Ciccaque: he was alſo elected and crowned 
Emperor on the ſame day, and many other great 
fortunes befel him ſtill on that day. Treaſury of 
Ancient and Modern Times, I. 4. c. 12. p. 330. 
Heyl. Coſm. p. 734. : 

12. M. Ofilius Hilarus, an Actor of Comedies, 
after he had highly pleaſed the people upon his 
birth-day, kept a feaſt at home in his own houſe, 
and when ſupper was upon the table, he called for 
a meſs of hot broth, and caſting his eye upon the 
viſor he had worn that day in the play, he fitted 
it again to his face, and taking off the garland 
which he wore upon his bare head, he ſet it 
thereupon : in this poſture diſguiſed as he fat, he 
died, and became cold before any perſon in the 
company knew any thing of the matter. Plin. 
1.7. e. $3. P. 186. 

13. Avguſtus Cæſar had certain anniverſary ſick- 
neſſes, and ſuch as did return at a ſtated and cer- 
tain time: he commonly languiſhed about the 
time of his birth-day, which was the ninth of the 
Calends of October. Suet. p. 105. & p. 55. in 
Auguſto, 

14. On the contrary, the birth-days of ſome 
men have been fortunate to them, as was that 
of the great Captain Timoleon, General of the 
Syracuſans, who obtained the greateſt of his 
viftories upon his birth-day ; which thereupon was 

annually and univerſally celebrated by the Syra- 
cuſans, as a day of good and happy fortune to 
them. Alex. ab, Alex. Dies Gen. 1. 4. c. 20. fol. 233. 
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15. It is ſaid of Julius Cæſar, that he had often 
found the Ides of July to be very happy and au- 
ſpicious to him; at which time he was alſo born, 
Jdem, ibid. fol. 233. 

16. King Philip of Macedon uſed to celebrate 
the day of his birth with extraordinary joy, as the 
moſt favourable and fortunate to him of all other ; 
for once upon that day he had a triplicity of good 


tidings; that he was Victor in the Chariot-race 


in the Olympicks, that Parmenio (his General) 
had gained a moſt important victory, and that the 
Queen Olympias was delivered of his fon Alex- 
ander. Idem, & ſup, fol. 233. 

17. Ophioneus was one amongſt the Meſſenians 
who had the gift of prophecy; and Pauſanius ſays 
of him, that * immediately after his birth- day, he 
was annually ſtricken with blindneſs:“ nor is that 
leſs wonderful in the ſame perſon, that after a vehe- 
ment fit of the head- ach, he would begin to ſee, 
and then preſently fall from thence into his former 
blindneſs again. Cæl. Rhod. Sect. Antig. J. 11. 
c. 13. P. 498, 499 

18. It is a note worthy to be remembered, that 
Thurſday was obſerved to be a day fatal to King 
Henry the Eighth, and to all his poſterity; for he 
himſelf died on Thurſday, the twenty- eighth of Ja- 
nuary, King Edward the Sixth on Thurſday the 
ſixth of July, Queen Mary on Thurſday the ſeven- 
teenth of November, and Queen Elizabeth on 
Thurſday the twenty- fourth day of March. Stowe's 
Annals, p. 8 12. | 

19. Franciſcus Baudinus, an Abbor, a Citizen 
of Florence, and well known in the Court of 
Rome, died upon the anniverſary return of his 
birth-day, which was upon the nineteenth day of 
December, and was buried in the Church of St. Sil- 
veſter in Rome; and it was the obſervation of him 
that made his funeral elegy, that the number nine 
did four times happen remarkably in his affairs : 
he was born on the nineteenth day, and died on 
the ſame, being aged twenty-nine, and the year of 
our Lord being at that time 1579. MKornm. de 
Mir. Mort. I. 8. c. 12. p. 8. 

20 Wedneſday is ſaid to have been fortunate to 


Pope Sixtus the Fifth; for on that day he was 


born, on the fame day made a Monk; on that 
day created General of his order, on the ſame made 
Cardinal, then choſen Pope, and finally, on the 
ſame inaugurated. Heyl. Geog. p. 734. | 
21. Friday was obſerved to be very lucky to 


the great Captain Gonſalvo, on that day having 
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given the French many notable overthrows: Satur- 
day was as fortunate to Henry the Seventh, King 
of England. Heyl. Coſm. p. 734. 

22. Raphael da Urbino, who, by the conſent of 


mankind, is acknowledged to be the Prince of 


Modern Painters, and often ſtyled the Divine 
Raphael,” as well for the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, as the inimitable graces of his pencil, 
was born on Good Friday, Anno 1483. As a re- 
ward for his conſummate merit, he had hopes of 
receiving a Cardinal's cap; but falling ill of a 


fever, death deprived him of the expected honour, 


on Good-Friday, 1520. Vaſari's Lives of the 


Painters. 


23. The Third of September was a remarkable 
day in the Hiſtory of Oliver Cromwell. On that 
day, 1650, he gave the Scots, whom he hated and 
deſpiſed, a total overthrow at the battle of Dun- 
bar; on that day twelvemonth he deteated Charles 
the Second at Worceſter ; and on that day, in the 
year 1658, he gave up the ghoſt, in the midſt of 
one of the greateſt ſtorms that was ever known in 


England. Hiftory of England, by Rapin. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Signatures and natural Marks upon the Bodies 
of ſome Men. 


Oncerning the cauſes of thoſe impreſſions which 

ſome bodies bring upon them from the womb, 
and carry with them to their graves, there is not 
ſo great a clearneſs as to leave no room for doubt. 
For if the moſt of them are occaſioned through 
the ſtrength of the mother's imagination, there 
have been others of ſp peculiar a form, ſo remote 
from being likely to leave ſuch lively touches upon 
a woman's fancy, ſo continued to the deſcendants 
of the ſame family, and ſo agreeable with the after- 


fortunes of the perſon ſo ſigned, as leaves ample 


Toom for farther enquiries. 

1. Marius Barletius reports of Scanderbeg 
Prince of Epirus (that moſt terrible enemy of the 
Turks), that from his mother's womb he brought 


with him into the world a notable mark of war- 


like glory ; for he had upon his right-arm a ſword 
ſo well ſet on, as if it had been drawn with the 

encil of the moſt curious and ſkilful Painter in 
the world. Mar. Barlet. IJ. 1. Camer. Hor, Sub- 


Iſciſ. +. 1. c. 69. P. 308. 
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2. Among the people called the Dakes, the 
children uſually have the moles and marks of they 
from whom they are deſcended imprinted upon 
them, even to the fourth generation. Plin. Na, 
Hiſt. l. 7. c. 11. p. 161. f 

3. Laodice, the wife of Antiochus, dreamed 
that ſhe received a ring from Apollo, with an 
anchor engraven upon it: Seleucus, the child thy 
ſhe then went with (who afterwards was remark. 
able for his famous exploits), was born with ag 
anchor impreſſed upon his thigh ; and ſo alſo hi; 
ſons and grand-children carried the ſame mai; 
upon the ſame place from the time of their birth, 
Schenck. Obſ. Med. J. 4. OJ. 1. p. 543. Fulge/.1, I. 
c. 6. P. 151. Uſerii, Annal. p. 475. Fuſt. l. i; 

176. 

g Ms It is obſerved by Plutarch, that the reſem. 
blance of the natural properties, or corporal marks 
of ſome parents, are continued in their families for 
many deſcents; and ſometimes not appearing in 
the ſecond or third generation, do neverthele; 
ſhew themſelves in the fourth or fifth enſuing, 
whereof he brings an example of one in his time, 
called Python, who being deſcended of the Spar. 
tiatæ, the founders of Thebes, and being the lat 
of that race, was born with the figure of a lance 
upon his body; which had been in former apes a 
natural mark of thoſe of that family, and diſcon. 
tinued in them for many years. Plut. de Sera M. 
minis Vind. Zuin, wgl. 2. l. 2. Pp. 180. Fitz, f 
Rel. and Policy, par. 1. c. 27. P. 283. 

5. „have heard,” ſaith Camerarius, © when] 
was young, and it is at this day the common re- 
port and publick fame (although I have not met 
with it in any author) that the Counts of Hapl- 
burg (the anceſtors of the houſe of Auſtria) have 
each of them from the womb a golden croſs upon 
the back; that is to ſay, certain white hairs, after 
a wonderful manner formed into the figure of « 
croſs.” It is equally remarkable, that the Houle 
of Auſtria have for many generations been famous 
for thick lips. The Heireſs of Burgundy, who 
married Maximilian the Firſt, brought this mar 
of diſtinction into that family, according to Bran- 
tome, who had this information from Elcanor, 

ueen of France, ſiſter to Charles the Fiſch. C. 
mer. Hor. Su beiſ. I. 3. c. 42. p. 145, Jebnſ. Nat 
Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 5. p. 340 

6. Marcus Venetus, who for forty-five ye 
travelled up and down in the countries of Ali, 


reports, in his [tinerary, „that he came into the 
kingdom 


* 


Of Signatures and Natural Marks. 


kingdom of the Corzani: the Kings of which place 
(though ſubject to the Tartars) boaſt themſelves of 
a nobility beyond that of all other Kings of the 
earth ; and, upon this account, that they are born 
into the world with the impreſſion of a black eagle 
upon their ſhoulder, which continues with them 
to the laſt day of their lives. Camer. Hor. Subci/. 
I. 3. c. 42. P. 145. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10, 
„ 

7. A ſiſter of mine,” ſaith Gaffarel, „has the 
figure of a fiſh upon her left leg, cauſed by the 
deſire my mother had to eat fiſh when ſhe was big 
with child ; and 1t 1s repreſented with ſo much 
perfection and rarity, that you would take it to be 
drawn by ſome excellent maſter : and the wonder 
is, that whenever the girl eats any fiſh, that upon 
her leg puts her to a ſenſible pain. Geffare!, Curio- 
ſities, c. 4. P. 143. | 

8. That which I now relate to the ſame pur- 
poſe, is very well known to all Paris. The hoſt- 
eſs of the inn in the ſuburbs of Saint Michael, at 
Bois de Vincenne (who died about two years ſince) 
had a mulberry growing upon her nether lip, which 
was ſmooth and plain all the year long, till the 


time her's alſo began to be red, and to ſwell more 
and more, obſerving exactly the ſeaſon and nature 
of other mulberries, and to come at length to the 
juſt bigneſs and redneſs of other ripe mulberries. 
Gaffarel. c. 5. P. 144. 

9. A woman in the ſeventh month of her being 
with child, longed to eat roſe- buds at a time when 
they were difficult to be procured. She had 
paſſed two days thus, when, after much ſearch, 
there was a bough of them found in a private gar- 
den : ſhe greedily devoured the green buds of two 
roſes, and kept the reſt in her boſom. In the 
ninth month. ſhe was happily delivered of a fair 


time that the mulberries began to ripen ; at which 
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CH AP. VIII. 


Of Dreams, and what hath been revealed to ſome 
Perſons therein, 


Lthough it is too great a vanity to give over- 
much credit to our dreams, and to diſtreſs 
and diſtract ourſelves about the ſignifications and 
ſucceſſes of them; yet they are not altogether un- 
uſeful to us. Zeno Eleates was wont to ſay, © that 
any of his ſcholars might judge of their profici- 
ency in philoſophy by their dreams: for if they 
neither did nor ſuffered any thing therein but what 
was virtuous, they had made ſome good progreſs 
in philoſophy. By the ſame way we may diſcover 
much of our own natural inclinations and the con- 
ſtitution we are of. Beſides this, there hath been 
ſo much of higheſt concernment revealed to ſome 
in their ſleep, that it 1s enough to make us believe 
there is not altogether ſo much of vanity in dreams 
as ſome men are of opinion, | 
1. Aſtyages, the laſt King of the Medes, ſaw in 
his dream a vine to ſpring forth from the womb 
of his only daughter, and at laſt ſo to flouriſh, and 
ſpread out itſelf, that it ſeemed to overſhadow all 
Aſia with its very fruitful branches, He conſults 
with the ſoothſayers upon this dream; who anſwer 
him, „ that of his daughter ſhould be born a ſon, 
who ſhould ſeize on the empire of Aſia, and di- 
veſt him of his throne, Terrified with this predic- 
tion, he forthwith beſtowed his daughter vpon 
Cambyſes, a foreigner, and then an obſcure per- 
ſon. When his daughter drew near the time of her 
delivery, he ſends for her to himſelf, that whatſo- 
ever ſhould be born of her ſhould periſh by his 
own command, The infant therefore is delivered 


babe; upon the ribs of which there appeared the to Harpagus to be ſlain ; a man of known fidelity, 19 

repreſentations of three roſes very red: upon his and with whom he had long communicated his 1 
5 forehead and on either cheek he had alſo de- greateſt ſecrets. But he fearing that, upon the Be 
0 painted three other exact reſemblances of a red death of Aſtyages, Mandane his daughter would & HY 
k Poſe, ſo that he was commonly called the Roſy Boy. ſuceeed in the empire, ſince the King had no iſſue $* 340] 


Lacut. Luſ. Prax. Admir. l. 2. OG.. 133. P. 251. 

10. Octavius Auguſtus, the Emperor, was all 
ſpotted on his body, his moles being diſperſed up- 
on his breaſt and belly, in the manner, order, 
and number with the ſtars of the celeſtial bear, 
dueton, in ejus Vitd, l. 2. c. 80. p. 104. 


male; and that then he ſhould be ſure to be paid 
home for his obedience; doth not kill the royal 
babe, but delivers it to the King's chief herdſman 
to be expoſed to the wide world. It fell out chat 
the wife of this man was newly brought to bed; 
and having heard of the whole affair, the earneſtly 
importunes her huſband to bring the child home FT: 
to her, that ſhe might ſee ir. The huſband is 4: 
overcome, goes to the wood where he had left 1 
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him : he finds there a bitch, that at-once ſaved the 
babe, and kept off the beaſts and birds from it, and 
alſo ſuckled it herſelf, Affected with this miracle, 
and thus inſtrufted by a brute in humanity, he 
takes up the child, carries it to his wife : ſhe ſees, 
and loves it; breeds him up, till he grew firſt to 
a man, and then to a king. This was the great 
Cyrus, who overcame Aſtyages his grandfather, 
and tranſlated the ſceptre from the Medes to the 
Perſians. ut. Hift. p. 16. Val Max. I. 11. 
c. 7. p. 23. Sabellic. Ex. I. 1. c. 1. p. 7. Hero- 


dot. I. 1. p. 46, 47. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 409. 


Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 5. p. 67, 68. 

2. Alexander the Great, in the long and difficult 
ſiege of Tyrus, bordering upon Judea, ſent to the 
Jews for aſſiſtance; but was by them rejected, as 
having a more ancient league with Darius. When 
therefore he had taken the city, full of indigna- 
tion, he led his army againſt the Jews, reſolved 
upon revenge, and devoting all to ſlaughter and 
ſpoil. But Jaddus the High-prieſt, admoniſhed 
by God in a dream, meets him upon the way, ac- 
companied with a number both of Prieſts and 
people; himſelf with his prieſtly attire, with his 
mitre upon his head, and upon that the Name of 
God. Whom as ſcon as Alexander ſaw, with all 
mildneſs and ſubmiſſion he approaches him, ſalutes 
him, and adores that wonderful Name. Thoſe 
who accompanied him were ſome of them amazed, 
others diſpleaſed : amongſt theſe was Parmenio, 
who aſked the King, © wherefore he adored a man, 


himſelf being now almoſt every where reputed as a 


God?” To whom Alexander replied, * that he 


worſhipped not the man, but God in him; who 


heretofore (in that form) had appeared to him in 


Dio, a city of Macedonia, in his dream, encou- 


raging him to 2 ſpeedy expedition againſt Aſia; 
which, through his divine power and aſſiſtance, 
he would ſubje& to him,” And therefore he not 
only pardoned, but honoured and enriched the city 
and nation of the Jews, pronounced them at liberty 
to live after their own laws, and made choice of 
ſome of them to ſerve him in his own troops, 
Fof. I. 11. c. 8. p. 285. Lonicer, Theatr. p. 407. 
Fulgof. I. 1. c. 5. p.119. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 2. 
8, 9. 
F 3. Frwcudes having ſlept after dinner, when he 
awaked, was confounded with the thoughts of 
what he had ſeemed to ſee in his dream; and there- 
fore, according to the religion of the Turkiſh na- 
tion, he firſt bathed his body in water to purify 


himſelf; and then went to Edebales, a perſon in 


ed (venerable Sir) that the brightneſs of the moon 


many nations. But my daughter muſt marry 10 


great reputation amongſt them, as well for hig 
wiſdom as ſanctity; and thus he ſpoke: © I dream. 


did proceed from your boſom, and thence aſter. 
wards did paſs into mine: when it was thither 
come, there ſprang up a tree from my naval, which 
overſhadowed at once many nations, mountains 
and valleys. From the roots of this tree there 
iſſued waters ſufficient to irrigate vines and gar. 
dens; and there both my dream and my ſleep for. 
ſook me.“ Edebales, when he had heard him 
(after ſome pauſe) thus beſpake him: “ There 
will be born unto you (my good friend) a ſon 
whoſe name ſhall be Oſman : he ſhall wage many 
wars, ſhall acquire to himſelf victory and glory, 
and your poſterity ſhall be Lords and Kings of 


your ſon Oſman; and ſhe is that brightneſs which 
you ſaw come from my boſom into yours, and 
from both ſprang up the tree.” A ſtrange pre. 
diction, and the more remarkable for that of the 
moon ; ſince we know that the creſcent is the 
prime and moſt remarkable enſign of the Turkiſh 
nation. Lip/. Monit. J. 1. c. f. p. 70. 

4. There was amongſt the Tartars that of old 
lived in Imaus (a part of the mountain Taurus) a 
ſort of ſhepherds, who lived after the manner of 
wild beaſts, without law or truth, wandering up 
and down in the woods. Amongſt theſe there 
were certain families called Malgotz, who kept to- 
gether in one place, and at firſt choſe themſelves 
leaders, but yet were ſubject to their neighbour- 
nations, and oppreſſed with exceſſive burthens, 
Till at laſt there was an old blackſmith amongſt 
them, who was ſtirred up by a viſion, whoſe name 
was Cangius ; and it was on this manner. There 
appeared to him in a dream a certain perſon in ar- 
mour, ſitting upon a white horſe, who thus ſpake 
to him: „ Cangius, it is the will of the eternal 
God, that thou ſhortly ſhalt be the King and Ruler 
of the Tartars that are called Malgotz : thou ſhalt 
free them from that ſervitude under which they 
have long groaned ; and the neighbouring nations 
ſhall be ſubjected to them.“ Cangius in the morn- 
ing, before the ſeven Princes and Elders of the 
Malgotz, rehearſed what he had dreamed ; which 
they all at the firſt looked upon as ridiculous : but 
the next night all of them in their ſleep ſeemed to 
behold the ſame perſon he had told them of, and 
to hear him commanding them to obey Canglus. 
Whereupon, ſummoning all the people together, 


they commanded them the ſame ; and the Frm 
| them- 


Gemfelves, in the firſt place, took the oath of al- 
Jegiance to him, and intitled him the. firſt Empe- 
ror, in their language Chan, which ſignifies King 
or Emperor. All ſuch as ſucceeded him were 
after called by the name of Chan, and were of 
reat fame and power. This Emperor freed his 
people, ſubdyped Georgia, and the greater Arme- 


Gregor. de Repub. I. 19. c. 1. F. 19. P. 707. Platin. 
in Henorio, An. 1225. Herbert's Travels, l. 1. p. 55. 
Purchaſ. Pil. tom. 1. J. 4. c. 11. F. 2. p. 455. 

. Antigonus dreamed that he ſowed gold in a 
large and wide field, and that the feed ſprang up, 
fouriſhed, and grew ripe : but that ſtraight after 
he ſaw all this golden harveſt was reaped, and 
nothing left but the worthleſs ſtubble and ſtalks : 
and then he ſeemed to hear a voice, That Mith- 
ridates was fled into the Euxine Pontus, carrying 
along with him all the golden harveſt.” This 


and was at this time in the retinue of this Antigo- 
nus, King of Macedonia ; his country of Perſia 
being conquered, and his own fortunes ruined in 
that of the public. The dream was not obſcure, 


therefore being awaked, and exceedingly terrified, 
reſolved to cut off Mithridates, and communicat- 
ed the matter to his own fon Demetrius, exacting 


was the friend of Mithridates, as being of the ſame 
age, and by accident he encounters him as he 
came from the King. The young Prince pitied his 
friend, and would willingly aſſiſt him, but he is 
reſtrained by the reverence of his oath. Well, he 
takes him aſide, and with the point of his ſpear 
writes in the ſand, © Fly, Mithridates :” which he 
looked upon; and, admoniſhed at once with thoſe 
words, and the countenance of Demetrius, he 
privily flies into Cappadocia, and not long after 
founded the famous and potent kingdom of Pon- 
tus, which continued from this man to the eighth 
deſcent : the laſt Mithridates being with much 
difficulty overthrown by all the power and forces 
of the Romans. Lipſ. Monis. l. 1. c. 5. P. 99. 
Plut. in Demetrio, p. 890. 

b. The night before the battle of Philippi, Arto- 
nus (or as others M. Autonius Muſa), phyſician to 
Octavianus, had a dream, wherein he thought he 
uu Minerva, who commanded him to tell Octa- 
vianus, e That, though he was very ſick, he ſhould 
not therefore decline his being preſent at the bat- 


py which when Cæſar underſtood, he com- 
„ | 


nia, and afterwards waſted Polonia and Hungary. 


Mithridates was deſcended of the Perſian Magi, 


neither yet the ſignification of it. The King 


of him a previous oath for his ſilence. Demetrius 
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manded himſelf to be carried in his litter to the 
army; where he had not long remained before 
his tents were ſeized upon by Brutus, and himſelf 


alſo had been, had he not timely removed. Val. 


Max. I. 1. c. 7. p. 19. Lonicer. Theatr. p. 409. 

7. Quintus Catulus, a noble Roman, ſaw (as he 
thought) in his depth of reſt, Jupiter delivering 
into the hand of a child the enſign of the Roman 
people; and the next night after he ſaw the ſame 
child hugged in the boſom of the ſame God: whom 
Catulus offering to pluck from thence, Jupiter 
charged him to lay no violent hands on him who 
was born for the weal and preſervation of the 
Roman empire. The very next morning when 
Q. Catulus eſpied by chance in the ſtreet Octavi- 
anus, then a child (afterwards Auguſtus Cæſar), 
and perceiving him to be the ſame, he ran unto 
him, and with a loud acclamation ſaid, “ Yes, 
this is he whom the laſt night I beheld hugged 
in the boſom of Jupiter.” AXiphil. in Auguſto, 
P. 21. Fulgof. I. 1. c. 5. p. 112. Heyw. Hierarch. 
J. 4. P. 223. 

8. Arlotte, the mother of William the Con- 
queror, being big with him, had a dream like that 
of Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, the firſt Perſian 


Monarch: namely, that her bowels were extend- 


ed and dilated over all Normandy and England, 
Baker's Chron. p. 28. Fulgeſ. l. 1. c. 5. p. 126. 
9. Whilſt I lived at Prague,” ſaith an Englith 
gentleman, and one night had ſat up very late, 
drinking at a feaſt; early in the morning the ſun- 
beams glancing on my face as I lay on my bed, I 
dreamed that a ſhadow paſſing by told me that my 
father was dead. At which awaking all in a 
ſweat, and affected with this dream, I roſe and 
wrote the day and hour, and all circumſtances 
thereof, in a paper book ; which book, with many 
other things, I put into a barrel, and ſent it from 
Prague to Stode, thence to be conveyed into Eng- 
land. And now being at Nuremberg, a merchant. 


of a noble family, well acquainted with me and 


my relations, arrived there; who told me that 
my father died ſome months paſt. When I re- 
turned into England four years after, I would not 
open the barrel I ſent from Prague, nor look into 
the paper book in which I had written this dream, 
till J had called my ſiſters, and ſome other friends, 
to be witneſſes : where myſelf and they were aſto- 


niſhed to ſee my written dream anſwer the very day 


of my father's death. Morriſon's Ttiner. part 1. c. 2. 


Pp. 19» A. B. Aunot. on Relig, Med. p. 294, 
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10. The fame gentleman ſaich thus alfo. “1 
may lawfully fwear, that in my youth at Cam- 
bridge I had the like dream of my mother's death: 
where my brother Henry lying with me, early in 


the morning I dreamed that my mother paſted by 


with'a fad countenance, and told me,“ That ſhe 
could not come to my commencement” (I being 
within five months to proceed Maſter of Arts, and 
ſhe having promiſed at that time to come to Cam- 
bridge): when I related this dream to my brother, 
both of us awaking together in a fweat, he pro- 
teſted to me that he had dreamed the very ſame: 
and when we had not the leaſt knowledge of our 
mother's ſickneſs, neither in our youthful affections 
were any whit moved with the ſtrangeneſs of this 
dream, yet the next carrier brought us word of our 
mother's death.” Morriſon's Itiner. part I. c. 2. 
p. 19. A. B. Annot, on Relig. Medici, p. 29 8 296. 
11. Doctor Joſeph Hall, then Biſhop of Exeter, 
ſince of Norwich, ſpeaking of the good offices 
which Angels do to God's ſervants: “ Of this 
kind,” ſaith he, © was that no leſs than marvellous 
cure, which, at St. Madernes, in Cornwall, was 
wrought upon a poor cripple : whereof, beſides 
the atteſtation of many hundreds of the neighbours, 
I took a ſtrict and impartial examination in my 
laſt viſitation. This man, for ſixteen years to- 
gether, was obliged to walk upon his hands, by 
reaſon the ſinews of his legs were ſo contracted ; 
and, upon admonitions in his dream to waſh in 
that well, was ſuddenly ſo reſtored to his limbs, 


that I ſaw him able to walk and get his own 


maintenance. I found here was neither art nor 
colluſion. The name of this cripple was John 
Trelille”. Biſhop Hall's Myſt. of Godlineſs, l. 1.5. 8. 
p. 169. Full. Worth. p. 196. 

12. The night before Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos, departed thence to go to Orætes, the Lieu- 
tenant of Cyrus in Sardis, his daughter dreamed 


that ſhe ſaw her father lifted up in the air, where 


Jupiter waſhed him, and the ſun anointed him; 
which came to paſs: for as ſoon as he was in his 
power, Orætes cauſed him to be hanged upon a 
gibbet, where his body ſo remaining, was waſhed 
of the rain, and the ſun melted the fat of it. 
Herodot. I. 3. p. 210. Camerar. Oper. Subciſtv. . 
cent. 2. c. 57. P. 242. 3 
13. Alexander the Philoſopher (a man known. 
to be free of ſuperſtition) reports of himſelf, © That 
ſleeping one night, he ſaw his mother's funerals 
ſolemnized, being then a day's journey from thence: 


" whereupon he waking in great ſorrow and many 
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ſome trouble about it, the image of his dead father 
- appeared to him in his fleep, told him the whole 


in ſuch a place, he ſhould find a writing under the 


' ſleep, and reflecting upon his dream, he ſearched 


dreamed.” 


quantity of blood from thence: he did as he was 


tears, told the dream to divers of his acquaintance 
and friends. The time being punctually ob. 
ſerved, certain word was brought him the next 
day after, that at the fame hour as his dream yy 
his mother expired.” 4/5 

14. Jovius reports, “ That, Anno 1523, in 3 
morning ſtumber, Sfortia dreamed that, falling into 
a river, he was in great danger of drowning ; and 
calling for ſuccour to a man of extraordinary ſta. 
ture and preſence, who was on the further ſide upon 
the ſhore, he was by him lighted and neglected. 
This dream he told to his wife and ſervants, but 
no further regarded it. The ſame day ſpying x 
child falling into the water, near the caſtle of Pei. 
cara, he thinking to ſave the child, leaped into 
the river, but over-burdened with the weight of 
his arinour, he was choaked in the mud, and ſo 
periſhed. FHeywood's Hierarcb. l. 4. P. 224. 

15. The mother of Scanderbeg dreamed ſhe 
ſaw a ſerpent that covered all Epirus: his head 
was ſtretched out into the Turks dominions, 
where he devoured them with bloody jaws: his 
tail was amongſt the Chriſtians, and in the go- 
vernment of the Venetians: all which very ex- 
actly prefigured her fon. Barletii Hiſt. de Geſtis 
Scand. l. 1. c. $2. p. 130. | 

16. A citizen of Milan was aſked for a debt, 
as owing by his dead father: and when he was in 


proceſs of the buſineſs, © That the debt was by 
him paid in his lifetime; and that if he looked 


hand of his creditor, wherein he did acknowledge 
himſelf ſatisfied. Awaking therefore from his 


and found all things agreeable to what he had 
St. Auſtin faith, that this very writ- 
ing was ſeen by him. Fulgeſ. l. 1. c. 5. p. 130. 

17. When Galen had an inflammation about 
the diaphragma, he was admoniſhed in his ſleep, 
that if he purpoſed to be freed from it, he ſhould 
forthwith open that vein which was moſt apparent 
betwixt the thumb and the fore finger, and take a 


adviſed, and was preſently reſtored to his former 
health. Schott. Phyfic. Curigſ. I. 3. c. 25. p. 501. 
Cel. Rhod. Antiq. Left. I. 27. c. 9. p. 1250. 

18, © I remember,” ſaith Cælius, “ when 1 
was twenty-two years of age, being buſied in the 
interpretation of Pliny, and while as yet the learned 


emendationsof Hermolaus Barbarus upon poder 
cellent 
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-ellent author, had not performed to him all that 
was requiſite, I was reading that place which we 
have in his ſeventh book, concerning ſuch as grow 
up beyond the uſual proportion which nature hath 
aſſigned, and they are called by the Greeks E2ra- 
h. That word was ſome trouble to me. I knew 
had read ſomething concerning it; but could 
neither recal to my memory the author from 
whom, nor the book wherein. Fearing the cen- 
fre of unſkilfulneſs, I laid myſelf down to reſt, 
the beſt remedy for a perplexed mind; where, 
while my thoughts were ſtil] employing themſelves 
about it, methought I remembered the book, yea 
the page, and place of the page, wherein that 
was written I ſought for. When I awaked, I re- 
called what was offered to me in my ſleep, but va- 
lyed it all as a mere illuſion; yet being ſtill haunt- 
ed with the apprehenſions of being deemed an Ig- 
noramus, that I might leave nothing unattempted, 
| caught up the book of which I had dreamed, 
and there found it accordingly. Cæl. Rhod. An- 
lig. Left. l. 27. c. 9. P. 1250. 5 ; 
19. When St. Bernard's mother was with child 
of him, ſhe dreamed ſhe had a little white and 
barking dog in her womb; which, when ſhe had 
communicated to a certain religious perſon, he, as 
by a ſpirit of prophecy, replied, © Thou ſhalt be 
the mother of an excellent dog indeed; he ſhall be 
the keeper of God's houſe, and ſhall inceſſantly 
bark againft the adverſaries of it; for,he ſhall be 


afamous preacher, and ſhall cure many by the 


means of his medicinal tongue.” Heidfeld. in 
Sphinge, cap. 37. P. 893. | | 
25 d arch had a friend ſo deſperately 
ſick, that he had no expectation of his life ; when 
therefore (wearied with grief and tears) he was 
fallen into a lumber, he ſcemed to ſee his ſick 
fiend ſtand before him, and to tell him, that © he 
could now ſtay no longer with him; for there was 
one at the door that would interrupt their diſcourſe, 
to whom he deſired that he would recommend his 
weak eftate, and that if he ſhould undertake him, 
It ſhould be reſtored.” Preſently after enters into 
Fetrarch's chamber a phyſician, who came from 
tie ſick, and had given him over as a dead man. 
He came therefore to comfort him; but Petrarch, 
with tears, recounted to him his dream, and with 
great importunity prevailed with him to return 
o the care of his friend; and ere long the ſick 
man was reſtored to his wonted health. Fulgoſ. 


1 5. P. 134. 


21. Upon a ſally made upon ſome of the forces 


of Alexander the Great, out of Harmata, a ci 

of the Brachmans, many of his ſoldiers were 
wounded with poiſoned darts; and as well thoſe 
that were lightly, as thoſe that were deeper 
wounded, daily periſhed. Amongſt the wounded 
was Ptolemy, a great Captain, and exceedingly dear 


to Alexander: when therefore in the night he had 


been ſolicitous about his welfare, as one whom 
he tenderly loved, he ſeemed in his ſleep to ſee a 
dragon holding a certain herb in his mouth, and 
withal informing him both of the virtue it had, 
and of the place where it grew. He aroſe, found 
the herb, bruiſed it, and applied it to Ptolemy's 
wound; and by this means that great anceſtor of 
the royal family in Egypt was ſpeedily reſtored, 
Diodor. Sicul. l. 17. p. 575. Cic. de Divinat. I. 1. 
Tuft. Hiſt. l. 1. p. 144. 

22, A rich veſſel of gold being ſtolen out of 
the Temple of Hercules, Sophocles (by a Genius) 
was ſhewed the reſemblance and name of the thief, 
in his ſleep, which, for the firſt and ſecond time, 
he neglected; but being troubled a third night, 
he went to the Areopagi, to whom he made rela- 
tion of what had paſſed. They, upon no other 
evidence, ſummoned the party before them, who, 
after ſtrict examination confeſſed the fact, and 
made reſtitution of the veſſel: for which diſcovery, 
the Temple was ever after called Templum Herculis 
Indicis, The Temple of Hercules the Diſco- 
verer.” Heywood's Hierarch, l. 4. p. 224. 

23. When Marcus Cicero was forced into exile 
by an oppoſite faction, while he abode at a village 
in the fields of Atinas, in his ſleep he thought, 
that while he wandered through deſart places, and 
unknown countries, he met with C. Marius, in all 
his conſular ornaments, and that he aſked him, 
«© Wherefore his countenance was ſo ſad?” and, 
« Whither he intended that uncertain journey of 
his?” And when he had told him of his misfor- 
tune, he took him by the right hand, and gave 
him to the next Lictor, with command to lead 
him into his monument, inaſmuch as there was re- 
ſerved for him a more happy fortune, and change 
of his condition. Nor did. it otherwiſe come to 

aſs: for in the Temple of Jupiter, erected by 
vp there it was that the Senate paſſed the 
decree for the return of Cicero from his exile. 
Val. Max. lib. 1. c. 7. p. 21. Cic. de Divinat. l. 1. 
24. In the year of our Redemprion 1553, Ni- 


cholas Wotton, Dean of Canterbury, being then 


Ambaſſa- 
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Ambaſſador in France, dreamed that his nephew, 
Thomas Wotton, was inclined to be a party in 
ſuch a project, that, if he was not ſuddenly pre- 
vented, would turn to the loſs of his life, and 
ruin of his family. The night following, he 
dreamed the ſame again; and knowing that it had 
no dependence upon his waking thoughts, much 
Teſs on the defires of his heart, he did then more 
ſeriouſly conſider it; and reſolved to uſe ſo pru- 
dent a remedy (by way of prevention) as might 
introduce no great inconvenience to either party. 
And to this end he wrote to the Queen (it was 
"Queen Mary), and beſought her, that ſhe would 
cauſe his nephew, Thomas Wotton, to be ſent for 
out of Kent, and that the Lords of her Council 
might interrogate him in ſome ſuch feigned queſ- 
tions, as might give a colour for his commitment 
unto a favourable priſon; declaring, that he would 
acquaint her Majeſty with the true reaſon of his 
requeſt, when he ſhould next become ſo happy as 
to ſee and ſpeak with her Majeſty. It was done 
as the Dean deſired, and Mr. Wotton ſent to pri- 
ſon. At this time a marriage was concluded be- 
twixt our-Queen Mary and Philip King of Spain, 
which divers perſons did not only declare againſt, 
but raiſed forces to oppoſe: of this number Sir 
Thomas Wyat, of Boxley-Abbey in Kent (be- 


twixt whoſe family and that of the Wottons there 


had been an ancient and intire friendſhip), was the 
principal actor; who having perſuaded many of 
the nobility and gentry (eſpecially of Kent) to 
fide with him, and being defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner, was arra'gned, condemned and loſt his 
life; ſo did the Duke of Suffolk and divers others, 
eſpecially many of the gentry of Kent, who were 
then in ſeveral places executed as Wyar's aſſiſtants: 
and of this number (in all probability) had Mr. 


Wotton been, if he had not been confined : for 
though he was not ignorant that another man's 


treaſon is made his own by concealing it; yet he 
durſt confeſs to his uncle, when he returned into 
England, and came to viſit him in priſon, that he 
had more than an intimation of Wyat's inten- 
tions; and thought he had not continued actually 
Innocent, if his uncle had not ſo happily dreamed 
him into a priſon. _ IZ. Wallon's Life of Sir Henry 
Hotton, p. 13, 14. | CAR 

25. This before-mentioned Thomas Wotton, 
alſo, a little before his death, dreamed, that the 
Univerſity Treaſury was robbed by townſmen and 


poor ſcholars, and that the number was five; and 


being that day to write to his ſon Henry at Ox- 


d. 4. p. 223. 


with a purpoſe to kill him; being ſtirred UP 


ford, he thought it was worth ſo much pains, 3; 
by a poſtſcript in his letter to make a light in. 
quiry of it. The letter (which was writ out gf 
Kent) came to his ſon's the very morning after 
the night in which the robbery was committed; 
and when the city and univerſity were both in 
perplexed inqueſt after the thieves, then did Sir 
Henry Wotron ſhew his father's letter; and by it 
ſuch light was given of this work of darknef, 
that the five perſons were preſently diſcovered, 
and apprehended without putting. the univerſity 
to ſo much as the caſting of a figure. IZ. i. 
ton's Life of Sir Henry Wotton, p. 20. 

26. Ariſtotle: writeth of one Eudemus, his fa. 
miliar friend, who travelling-to Macedonia, came 
to the noble city of Phæcas in Theſlaly, then 
groaning under the barbarous tyranny of Alex. 
ander; in which place falling ſick, and being for. 
ſaken of all the phyſicians, as one deſperate of 
recovery, he thought he ſaw a young man in his 
dream, who told him, that, “ in a ſhort ſpace he 
ſhould be reſtored to his health; that within a fey 
days the Tyrant ſhould be removed by death; and 
that at the end of five years he ſhould return 
home to his own country.“ The two firſt hap. 
pened accordingly; but in the fifth year, when 
(encouraged by his dream) he had hope to return 
from Sicily into Cyprus, he was engaged by the 
way, in a battle fought againſt the Syracuſans, and 
there ſlain. It ſeems the ſoul parting from the 
body, is ſaid to return into its ewn country. Au.. 
goſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 5. p. 121. Heywood's. Hierarcb. 


27. Actia, the mother of Auguſtus, the day 
before ſhe was delivered of him, dreamed that her 
bowels were carried up as high as heaven itſelf, 
and that there they were ſpread out in ſuch man- 
ner, that they covered the whole earth: a notable 
pre- ſignification of the mighty empire and gran- 
deur which her ſon afterwards attained unto. Sa- 
Bel. Ex. e. 1. P. 6. 

28. When Themiſtocles lived in exile (far from 
his own country), he made his abode in a city, the 
name of which was Lion's Head: one night as he 
lay in his bed he dreamed that he ſaw the goddeſs 
Cybele, who adviſed him to flee the Lion's head, 
unleſs he intended to fall into the Lion's mouth: 
he aroſe, therefore, and immediately packed up, 
and went his way. He was no ſooner gone, but 
there came ſome to the place where he had lodged, 
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” = When Flavius Veſpaſianus was yet a private 
man, and was with Nero in Achaia, he dreamed 
ane night, that a perſon unknown to him told him, 
that his good fortune ſhould begin when Nero 
ſhould have a tooth drawn. Being awaked, and 
riſen from his bed, the firſt he afterwards met with 
was 2 phyſician, who ſhewed him a tooth that he 
had newly taken out of Nero's mouth, Not long 
after followed the death of Nero, and that of 
Galba, as alſo the diſcord betwixt Otho and Vitel- 
livs; which was no mean furtherance to Veſpaſian 
in his attainment of the empire. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 1. 
. p. 116. | 
f ug When Archelaus had reigned ten years in 
Judza, he was accuſed by his ſubjects (at the tri- 
dunal of Cæſar) of cruelty and tyranny ; by him he 
was immediately ſent for; and the cauſe being 
heard, his wealth was ſeized upon, and he himſelf 
ſent into baniſhment. This event and ſorrowful 
iſſue of his affairs was before declared to him in a 
dream : he ſaw ten ears of corn, ſtrong, full, and 
fruitful, which were eaten up of oxen. This 
dream of his was diverſely interpreted : but Simon 
an Eſſæan told him, that thereby was portended 
to him a change, and that an unhappy one: for oxen 
are the emblem of miſery, as being a creature that 
is burthened with work; and they ſignified muta- 
tion and change, becauſe, in ploughing, the earth 
is turned up by them. The ten ears did ſignify 
ſo many years, in which ſpace the harveſt ſhould 
be; and thoſe completed, there ſhould be an end 
of the principality of Archelaus. Zonar. Annal. 
tom. 1. p. 45. Joſepb. Antig. l. 17, c. 15. p. 461. 
31. His wife Glaphyra had alſo a notable dream: 
ſhe had firſt been married to Alexander, the bro- 
ther of this Archelaus : he dying, ſhe married to 
Juba King of Libya, who had newly divorced his 
wife Mariamne; afterwards to Archelaus, though 
ſhe had children by his brother. This Princeſs did 
one night dream, that Alexander her firſt huſband 
ſtood by her bed- fide, and ſaid to her, Glaphyra, 
thou haſt eminently. confirmed the truth of that 
laying, That wives are unfaithful to their huſbands, 
For, whereas thou wert married to me in thy 
virginity, and alſo hadſt children with me, thou 
didſt yet make trial of a ſecond match; and, 
not content to do me. that affront, thou haſt gone 
into bed with a third huſband, and he my bro- 
© : but I will free thee from this reproach, and 
0. 24, . 
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before long challenge thee for mine only.“ Gla- 
phyra was troubled with this dream, told it to the 
ladies of her acquaintance who were near her, and 
not long after ſhe departed this world. Zonar. 
Annal. tom. 1. p. 45. Noraman. de Miracul. Mor- 
tuor. J. 4. c. 171. p. 70. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 17. 
c. 15. P. 461. 

32. While as yet Saint Auſtin was a Manichee, 
his mother Monica dreamed, that ſhe ſtood upon 
a wooden rule; and being ſad, was by a glorious. 
young man aſked the cauſe: when ſhe declared, 
ce that it was for her ſon, who now was in the rea- 
dy way to deſtruction :” he bad her be of good 
cheer, and obſerve that ſhe ſhould ſee her ſon upon 
the ſame rule with herſelf; and ſo ſhe ſaw him 
ſtanding. All this was confirmed by the after- 
converſion of her ſon. Fulgeſ. Ex. l. 1. c. 5. 
P. 138. 

33. Pope Innocent the Fourth dreamed, that 
Robert Groſthead, Biſhop of Lincoln, came to 
him, and with his ſtaff ſtruck him on the fide, 
and ſaid, Surge, miſer, & veni ad judiciam: © Riſe, 
wretch, and come to judgment.” After which 
dream within a few days the Pope ended his life. 
Simpſ. Ch. Hift. cent. 13. p. 449. 

34. Alcibiades (a little before his death by Tiſ- 
menias and Bagoas) dreamed, that he was covered 
with his miſtreſs's mantle : his murdered body be- 
ing caſt out into the ſtreets of the city naked, his 
lover covered it with her mantle, to preſerve him 
from the derifion and ſcorn of his barbarous ene- 
mies. Plut. in Alcibiad. p. 213. Val. Max. I. 1. 


c. 7. P. 24. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Preſages of good or evil Fortune, 


Eldom were there any remarkable reyolutions 
in the fortunes of any conſiderable places or 
perſons, whether for the better or for the worſe, 
but that hiſtorians have taken notice of certain 
preſages and preſignifications thereof. Some of 
theſe may ſeem to be caſual, and afterwards adapt< 
ed to the occaſion by the ingenuity of others: 
but there want no familiar inſtances of ſuch as may 
ſeem to be ſent on purpoſe from above, with no 
obſcure intimations of what Providence was about 
to bring to pals in the places where they hap- 
pened. — | 
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1. Joſephus ſets down this as a prodigy preſag- 
ing the deſtruction of the Jews. There was,“ 
faith he, © one Jeſus, ſon of Ananias, a country- 
man of mean birth, four years before the war 
againſt the Jews, at a time when all was in deep 

ace and tranquillity: who coming up to the 
Feaſt of Tabernacles, according to the cuſtom, 
began on a ſudden to cry out, and ſay, © A voice 
from the eaſt, a voice from the weſt, a voice from 
the four winds, a voice againſt Jeruſalem and the 
Temple, a voice againſt bridegrooms and brides, 
a voice againſt all the people.” Thus he went 
about all the narrow lanes, trying night and day : 
and being apprehended and ſcourged, he ſtill 
continued the ſame language under the blows with- 
out any other word. And they upon this, ſuppo- 
fing (as it was) that it was ſome divine motion, 
brought him to the Roman Prefect: and by his 
appointment being wounded by whips, and his 
fleſh torn to the bones, he neither intreated, nor 
ſhed a tear; but to every blow, in a moſt lamen- 
table mournful note, cried out, . Woe, woe to 
Jeruſalem.” This he continued to do till the time 


of the ſiege, ſeven years together: and at laſt, to 


his extraordinary note of Woe to the city, the 
people, the temple, adding, © Woe alſo to me;” a 
ſtone from the battlements fell down upon him, 
and killed him.” YFof. Jewiſh Wars, J. 7. c. 12. 
p. 738, 739. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. I. 3. c. 8. p. 40. 
Dr. Ham. Notes on Rev. 8. 13. p. 963 
2. Henrietta Maria, Queen of Great Britain, 
at the death of her father Henry the Fourth, was 
a cradle infant; and Barberino at that time Nuncio 
in France (and afterwards created Pope by the 
name of Urban VIII.) coming to congratulate her 
birth, and finding that the Queen-mother had 
been better pleaſed if ſhe had borne a male, he told 
her, Madam, I hope to ſee this, though your 
youngeſt daughter, a great Queen before 1 die.” 
The Queen anſwered, “And I hope to ſee you 
Pope.” Both which prophetick compliments pro- 
ved true, and within a ſhort time one of another. 
Howels Hift. of Lewis XIII. p. 8. 
3. I have ſpent ſome inquiry (ſaith Sir Henry 


| Wotton) whether the Duke of Buckingham had 


any ominous preſagement before his end; wherein 
though ancient and modern ſtories have been in- 


ſected with much vanity, yet oftentimes things fall 


out of that kind which may bear a ſober conftruc- 
tion, whereof I will glean two or three in the 
Duke's caſe. Being to take his leave of his Grace 


of Canterbury (then Biſhop of London), aftercour- 
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teſies of courſe had paſſed betwixt them; « 1, 
Lord,” ſays the Duke, I know your Lorgg; 
hath very worthily good ſucceſſes unto the King 
our Sovereign: let me pray you to put his Maj 
in mind to be good (as I no ways diſtruſt) un:o m 
poor wife and children.“ At which words, or at 
his countenance in the delivery, or at both, m 
Lord Biſhop, being ſomewhat troubled, took the 
freedom to aſk him, „If he had never any ſecret 
abodement in his mind?” * No,” replied the 
Duke; “ but I think ſome adventure may kill me, 
as well as another man.” The very day before he 
was ſlain, feeling ſome indiſpoſition of body, the 
King was pleaſed to give him the honour of a vi- 
ſit; and found him in his bed: where (and after 
much ſerious and private conference) the Duke, 
at his Majeſty's departing, embraced him in a very 
unuſual and paſſionate manner, and in like fort his 
friend the Earl of Holland, as if his ſoul had di. 
vined he ſhould ſee them no more. Which infy. 
ſions towards fatal ends have been obſerved by 
fome authors of no light authority. On the very 
day of his death, the Counteſs of Denbigh received 
a letter from him; whereunto, all the while ſhe was 
writing her anſwer, ſhe bedewed the paper with her 
tears; and after a bitter paſſion (whereof ſhe could 
yield no reaſon, but that her deareſt brother was to 
be gone) ſhe fell down in a ſwoon. Her ſaid let- 
ter ended thus: I will pray for your happy te- 
turn, which I look at with a great cloud over my 
head, too heavy for my poor heart to bear without 
torment ; but I hope the great God of Heaven vill 
bleſs you.” The day following, the Biſhop of Ely 
(her devoted friend) who was thought the fitteſt 
preparer of her mind to receive ſuch a doleful ac- 
count, came to viſit her; but hearing ſhe was at 
reſt, he attended til} ſhe ſhould awake of herſelf; 
which ſhe did with the affrightment of a dream: 
her brother ſeeming to paſs through a field with 
her in her coach, where hearing a ſudden ſhout of 
the people, and aſking the reaſon, it was anſwered 
to have been for joy that the Duke of Buckingham 
was ſick : which natural impreſſion ſhe ſcarce had 
related to her gentlewoman, before the Biſhop was 
entered into her bedchamber, for a choſen meſſen- 
ger of the Duke's death. Rel, Wottoniana, P. 116, 
117, 118. 
A Before and at the birth of William the Con- 
queror, there wanted not forerunning tokens which 
reſaged his future greatneſs. His mother Ar- 
otte, great with him; dreamed her bowels were 


extended over all. Normandy and England. * 
4. 
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a« ſoon as he was born, being laid on the chamber- 
door, with both his hands he took up ruſhes, and 
ſuutting his little fiſts, held them very faſt; 
which gave occaſion to the goſſipping wives to 
congratulate Arlotte on the birth of ſuch a boy; 
and the Midwife cried out, © The boy will prove 
a King.” Baker's Chron. p. 28, 29. 

Not long before C. Julius Cæſar was Alain 
in the Senate-houſe, by the Julian law there was 
z Colony ſent to be planted in Capua, and ſome 
monuments were demoliſhed, for the laying of the 
ſoundations of new houſes. In the tomb of Ca- 


there was found a brazen table, in which was en- 
graven, in Greek letters, that, © whenſoever the 
bones of Capua ſhould be removed, one of. the 
Julian family ſhould be ſlain by the hands of his 
own party, and that his blood ſhould be re- 
venged to the great damage of all Italy.” At the 
fame time alſo, thoſe horſes which Cæfar had con- 
ſecrated after his paſſage over Rubicon, did ab- 
ſain from all kind of food, and were obſerved 
with drops falling from their eyes, after ſuch 
manner as if they had ſhed tears. Alſo the bird 
called Regulus, having a little branch of laurel 
in her mouth, flew with it into Pompey's Court, 
where ſhe was torn in pieces by ſundry other birds 


was ſoon after ſlain with twenty-three wounds, by 
Brutus, Caſſius, and others. Sueton. in Julio, 
f. 47, 49. 

6. As theſe were the preſages of the perſonal 
end of the great Cæſar, fo there wanted not thoſe 
of the end of his whole family, whether natural or 
adopted, which was eoncluded in Nero; and it 
was thus : Livia was newly married to Auguſtus, 
when, as ſhe went to her villa of Veientum, an 
eagle gently let fall a white hen,-with a branch of 
laure] in her mouth, into her lap: ſhe received 
this as a fortunate preſage; and caufing the hen 
to be carefully looked after, there came of her 
wundance of white pullets. The branch of lau- 
ſel too was planted, of which ſprang up a num- 


that was to triumph gathered that branch of Jau- 
ſe), which, during his triumph, he carried in his 
hand. The triumph finiſhed, he uſed to plant that 
ranch alſo : when it did wither, it was obſerved 
o preſage the death of that Triumpher that had 
Planted it, But in the laſt year of Nero both all 
lie ſtock of white hens and pullets died, and the 


pys, who is ſaid to have been the founder of Capua, 


that had her in purſuit; where alſo Cæſar himſelf 


der of the like trees: from which afterwards, he 


tle wood of laurel was withered to the very 


root; the heads alſo of the ſtatues of the Cæſars 


were ſtruck off by lightning, and by the ſame way - 


the ſceptre was thrown out of the hands of the 
ſtatue of Auguſtus. Suzton in Galbd, c. 1. p. 269. 
Raleigh's Hiſt. I. 5. c.6.% 11. p. 662. Zonar. 
Annal. tom 2. Fulgoſ. I. 1. c. 4. p. 80. 

7. Before the death of Auguſtus, in Rome, 
where his ſtatue was ſet up, there was a flaſh of 
lightning, that from his name, Cæſar, took away 
the firſt Letter C, and left the reſt ſtanding. The 
Aruſpices and Soothſayers conſulted upon this, 
and conchuded, that within an hundred days Au- 
guſtus ſhould change this life; for RAR, which, 
in the Hetrurian tongue, ſignifiesa god, and the let- 
ter C amongſt the Romans ſtands for an hundred ; 
and therefore the hundredth day following Cæſar 
ſhould die, and be made a God, as they uſed to 
deify their dead Emperors. Zonar. Annal. tom. 2, 
p. 94. Heyw. Hierarch. [ 8. p. 544. 

8. While the grandfather of Sergius Galba was 
ſacrificing, an eagle ſnatched the bowels of the 
facrifice out of his hand, and left them upon the 
branches of an oak that grew near to the place; 
upon which the Augurs pronounced, that © the 
Empire (though late) was certainly portended 
thereby to his family.” He, to expreſs the great 
improbability he conceived of ſuch a thing, re- 
plied, that * it would then come to paſs when a 
mule ſhould bring forth.” Nor did any thing. 
more confirm Galba in the hope of the Empire 
(upon his revolt from Nero) than the news brought 
him of a mule that had brought forth, as being 
mindful of the ſpeech of his grandfather... Fulge/. 
Ex. J. 1. c. 4. f. 81. | 

9. In the villa of Sabinus, not far from the city 
of Rome, there was an huge oak, which, as Veſ- 
paſa his wife ſucceſſively brought forth three chil- 
dren, ſo did this oak put forth at the root of it 
three young ones; the laſt of which did flouriſh 
and proſper exceedingly: upon which Sabinus 
told his mother, that “ his wife had brought her 
a grandchild, who in time world be Emperor.” 
She ſmiling, replied, that, “ ſhe wondered the 
grandfather ſhould haye his perfect ſenſes, . and 
that yet her ſon ſhould be in his dotage.” But 
the virtue of Veſpaſian, the younger ſon of Sa- 
binus, ſerved to confirm the truth of this pre- 
ſage; for he ſucceeded Vitellius in the Empire. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 4. Pp. 83. . 

10. L. Septimius Severus, when he was but a 
child, would play at no other ſport with the boys 
his equals but that of Judges: then, with his 

cCounterfeit 
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counterfeit faſces and ax carried before him, would 
he aſcend the Tribunal, with a multitude of chil- 
dren about him, and thence he gave law to them. 
Not long after the ſport was turned into earneſt, 
and he performed amongſt men what he had be- 
gun amongſt children; for he was advanced to 
the Empire of Rome. Muret. Variar. Lee. I. 13. 
c. 9. p. 343. | 

11. Marcianus, when a private ſoldier, and the 
legion wherein he was being ſent upon an expedi- 
tion, he fell ſick in Lycia, and being there left by 
his fellow-ſoldiers, he abode with two brothers, 
Julius and Tatianus. Upon the recovery of his 
health, he went out with them one day a hunting, 
and having wearied themſelves, they laid them- 
Telves upon the ground about noon, to ſleep a 
little. Tatianus waking firſt, ſaw an eagle, that 
with extended wings made a ſhade for Marcianus, 
and kept off the heat of the ſun from his face: 
he ſoftly awaked his brother, and ſhewing him 
that unuſual thing, they both admired, believing 
that thereby the Empire was portended to Mar- 
cianus ; which, when he awaked, they told him, 
deſiring, that when he had attained it, he would 
think of them; and having given him two hun- 
dred crowns, they ſent him away. Afterwards 
warring under Afpar againſt the Vandals, he was 
taken with many others, and kept priſoner in a 
certain court.4 The Prince of the Vandals look- 
ing out at a window upon the priſoners, he be- 
held an eagle balancing herſelf with her wings, ſo 
as to make a ſhade for Marcianus ; whereupon he 
alſo conjectured that the Empire was preſaged to 
him. He therefore ſent for him, and having 
agreed with him, in caſe he ſhould prove Emperor, 
that he ſhould make no war upon the Vandals, he 
gave im his liberty. Now when the Emperor 
* Thecofius was dead, his fiſter Pulcheria ſent for 
this man, and told him, that “ if he would ſo- 
lemnly ſwear he would not affault her virginity, 


(which ſhe had conſecrated to God) ſhe would ac- 


cept of him for her huſband, and he ſhould have 
the Empire with her in dowry.” It was agreed, and 
he made Emperor; whereupon he ſent for the two 
brothers with whom he before had lodged, created 
Tatianus Præſect of the City of Conſtantinople, 
and to Julianus he gave the Province of Illyri- 
cum. Zonar. Annal. tom. 3. fol. 123. 

12. Timoleon by the Corinthians was declared 
their General againſt the Sicilians ; and while he 
conſulted the Oracle at Delphos, from amongſt 
the conſecrated things and offerings that were 


a 
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Mario. 


fixed on high in the Temple, there fell donn 


garland ſo exactly upon his head, as if jr had 
been ſtudiouſly placed there by ſome hay. 
which was then interpreted, that he ſhould cat. 
away the victory in that war; as it accordin 50 
came to paſs. A light ſhined before him all night 
upon the ſea, as he failed towards the enemy; and 
a little before the fight, chere being an honour. 
able controverſy betwixt two Centurions, Which 
of them ſhould firſt lead up his men againſt the 
enemy, he, to determine the matter, called for 
both their ſeals, and that which he drew out fir. 
had a trophy engraven upon it. His army, en- 
couraged by theſe things, fell fiercely upon the 
army of Icetes that marched againſt them, and 
overcame it. Lip}. Monit. l. 1. c. f. p. 71. F 
goſ. Ex. I. I. c. 4. Þ. 86. 

13. The dignity of a Biſhop was preſignifted 
to Athanaſius. In a childiſh ſport, upon a feſtival. 
day, many of his equals, of like age with him. 
ſelf, playing upon the ſhores of Alexandria, ig 
ſport created him Biſhop, and then brought tg 
him ſome young children, as yet unbaptized, and 
he ſprinkled them with water, exactly obſerving 
all the rites of the Church. Alexander, the then 
Biſhop of Alexandria, had obſerved this ſport, and 
it diſpleaſed him from the beginning; he cauſed 
therefore the children to be brought before him; 
bur underſtanding the whole matter, pronounced 
the children to be rightly baptized, and that it 
ſhould not be reiterated, only ſuch prayers to be 
added, as were uſual to be performed by the Prieſt 
in that myſtery. Athanaſius was the ſucceſſor of 
this Alexander in that See. Muret. Var. Lect. l. ig. 
4. 9. P. 443. 

14. Paulinus, the Biſhop of Nola, writes of 
St. Ambroſe, that while as yet he was a little boy, 
he would, as in jeſt, give his hands to his ſiſters 
to kiſs, (perceiving they gave that honour to the 
Prieſts) © for,” ſaid he, „I ſhall be a Biſhop. 
He was afterwards, contrary to his expectation, 
choſen Biſhop of Milan, and the choice confirmed 
by the Emperor. Muret. Var. Le. l. 13. c. 9. 
P- 343. 

15. When Caius Marius was yet an infant, ſ 
ven young eagles are ſaid to have fallen into hi 
lap: about which the Augurs being conſulted, ans 
ſwered, that © he ſhould ſeven times undergo tht 
chief Magiſtracy in Rome.” His ſeventh Conlul 
ſhip gave a clear proof of the truth of that pre 
ſage. Dinoth, Memorab. J. 6. P. 387. Plul. 


16, © Thet 
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16, © There was an apparition,” ſaith Mr. 
Roſſe, © to Mr. Nicholas Smith, my dear friend, 
immediately before he fell ſick of that fever that 
killed him. Having been lately abroad in Lon- 
don, as he was going up ſtairs into his chamber, 
he was embraced (as he thought) by a woman all 
in white; at which he cried out: nothing appear- 
ing, he preſently ſickened, went to bed, and with- 
in a week or ten days died.“ Rofſe's Arcana Micro- 


coſm. c. P. 217. 


17. Alexius Angelus having deprived his bro- 


ther of the Empire, and coming forth of the 
Temple of Sophia, where the cuſtom was to be 


crowned, the ſolemnity being over, he was to 


mount a gallant Arabian horſe; but the horſe 
bounded and reared, and by no means would ſuffer 
him to get on his back; but after many times 
ſtroaking of his neck, and with like arts, he had 
appeaſed him, he then got upon his back, and 
took the reins into his hand. The horſe (as if he 
found himſelf deceived in his rider) grew fierce as 
before: with loud neighings he raiſed his fore-feet 


into the air; nor did he ceaſe bounding and cur- 


vetting, till he had firſt ſhaken off the double 
crown from his head, which was broken 1n the fall, 
and ſoon after caſt himſelf to the ground. This 
was looked upon by moſt as an unfortunate omen ; 
for after many civil and foreign wars he was de- 
poſed, and his brother reſtored. Dinotb. l. 6. 
p. 422. Nicet. Chron, Annal. fol. 52. 

18. The three ſons of Euſtachius, the Earl of 
Bononia, were playing together, and ran and hid 
themſelves under the coat of their mother Ida : 
the Farl came in upon the interim, and aſked his 
Lady what it was that ſhe had. hid under her gar- 
ments ? © Three great Princes,” replied the Lady 
ſmiling, * whereof the one is a Duke, the ſecond 
a King, and the third an Earl:” and the event 
made good her words ; for the eldeſt of thoſe chil- 
dren, Godfrey of Boulogne, ſucceeded his uncle 
Godfrey in the Dukedom of Lorrain ;. the ſecond, 


which was Baldwin, was King of Jeruſalem; and 


the youngeſt, Euſtachius, was Earl of Bononia, 
Cauſ. Holy Court, tom. 2. Pp. 176. 3H . 

19. Daniel Chamier, a learned Miniſter in 
France, being at Montaubon on a Sunday, was 
alked, « Whether he preached that day?“ He 


| anſwered « No, for it was the day of his repoſe 


and reſt,” So indeed it proved (though in another 
ſenſe than he meant it), for he was that day ſlain 
at the place before- mentioned with a cannon- 


* No. 6. 
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bullet, which had a C upon it, as if it was marked 
out only for Chamier, Leigh of Relig. & Learn. 
160. X 

a 20. When Philip the Landgrave of Heſſe en- 
deavoured to reſtore Chriſtopher Duke of Witten- 
berg to his father's Principality, Ferdinand of 
Auſtria, King of the Romans (that he might 
preſerve what he had gotten), ſent forces by the 
way of Bohemia, under the command of Phili 

the Palatine, to oppoſe the deſign of the Land- 
grave. T he Palatine hearing the enemy was pre- 
pared to fight, and upon their march againſt him, 
ſtood ſtill with his army in a valley near a place 
called Lauffen, and ſent out thence a party, as 
ſcouts, to diſcover what countenance the enem 

bore, The Landgrave's ſcouts met with theſe, 
and ſo a {kirmiſh was betwixt them: the Land- 
grave inquiring of the ſcouts that were returned, 
WWhereabouts the enemy was?“ and they tellin 

him“ they were in Lavuffen :” « My ſoldiers,” ſaid 
he, © courage, for I take this as a fortunate omen 
of our aſſured victory, ſeeing that we underſtand. 
that our enemies are in flight” (for Lauffen, in 
the German language, ſignifies flight). Nor was 
his preſage in vain; for all the forces of the 
King turned their backs and fled; their flight be- 
ing the more ignominious and diſhonourable, in 
that they departed without ſtaying the trial of a 


battle. Dinoth, J. 6. p. 424. 


21. Thomas Sarzanus went as Legate from 
Pope Eugenius the Fourth into Germany; and as 
he paſſed the Alps, he met with ZEneas Picolo- 
mineus, Ambaſſador to the Emperor Frederick the 
Third, They lodged both in the ſame inn; and 
when ZEneas was ſomewhat: ſaving, and would 
diſcount of the reckoning, ſaid Thomas to him, 
ſmiling, „ Why ſhould we be ſo ſpar! in our 
expences, ſeeing both of us ſhall liv. to be 
Popes ?” He ſpake that in ſport, which yet after- 
wards the fortune and virtue of them both brought 
to pals; Thomas by the name of Nicholas the 
Fifth, and Aneas by that of Pius the Second. 
Fulge/. Ex. J. 1. e. Z. P. 72. 

22. Nero the Emperor ſpeaking in the Senate 
of Vindex, who had revolted from him, « Ere 
long,” ſaid he, © ſuch lewd fellows as theſe will 
have the puniſhment they deſerve.” The Senate, 
in the uſual acclamation, replied, * Thou, Au- 
guſtus, ſhalt be he!” (meaning that ſhould in- 
flict it) but the event proved it was he who was 
to -undergo it. It was obſerved too, that in the 


7D laſt 
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laſt Tragedy, which was that of the baniſhed 


CEdipus, which he ſang in Greek upon the ſtage, 
that he pronounced this verſe : 


My father, my mother, and my wife 
Condemn me to abandon life. 


Which was underſtood as a preſage againſt him- 
ſelf, that the ghoſt of his mother Agrippina, and 
his wife Poppæa Sabina, whom he had killed, and 
Claudius whom he had poiſoned, that he might 
ſucceed him in the empire, were ready to cite and 
ſummon him to death. Sueton. J. 6. cap. 46. 
P. 263, 264. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 1. c. 3. p. 60, 61. 

23. The conduct of the war with Perſes, King 
of Macedon, fell not by lot, but was decreed b 
the Senate to L. Paulus Emilius the Conſul: 
which done, he returned (honourably attend- 
ed) fromt he Senate to his houſe ; in the entrance 
of which he found a little daughter of his called 
Tertia (then very young) looking ſad, as one that 
had been lately weeping. He aſked her wherefore 
the looked ſo ſorrowful ? She anſwered, « That 
Perſes was dead :” it was a little dog ſo called that 
the young girl delighted in. Paulus received the 
omen of that caſual word, and then firmly precon- 
ceived in his mind the certain hope of his future 
illuſtrious triumph over the conquered Perſes, 
which not long after fell out, Plut. in Aimilio, 

. 260. Val. Max. I. 1. c. 4. p. 12. 

24. When M. Craſſus was come as far as Brun- 
duſium, with a purpoſe to paſs over his army to- 
wards the Parthian war, it was obſerved, that a 
ſeller of fruit, who uſed to call up and down 
Cauneas (that is a ſort-ob figs, ſo called from the 
place where they grow), inſtead of that, his cry 
ſeemed to all men to be Cape - ne- eas, © Beware of 
going :” and upon the very day that he fought with 
the Parthian (by accident, and not thinking what 
he did), he put upon him a black Paludamentum, or 
General's coat, whereas it is the cuſtom of the 
Roman Generals to put on a crimſon one in the 
day of battle. From this accident the army con- 
ceived an ill omen, in reſpect of the battle that 
was to follow. Nor did they fail in their preſage: 
for Craſſus himſelf and his ſon were both lain, 
and the whole army overthrown almoſt to an entire 
deſtruction. Plut. in Craſſo, p. 557. Dinoth, 1.6, 
p. 420. Fulgeſ. I. c. 3. 2 59. 

26. In the reign of the Emperor Valentinian, 
Ambroſius, a citizen of Rome, was ſent Governor 
to Milan. Probus, the then Prefect of Rome, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom, vas to admoniſh and adviſe 
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him how to demean himſelf in his place Amongft 
other things, he told him he was to go to his new 
office, not as a Judge ſo much as a Biſhop. Pro. 
bus thought nothing further than to lethim under. 
ſtand what chaſte and uncorrupt behaviour 'was re. 
quiſite for him in his juriſdiction. But it proved, 
that he who was ſent as their Governor, was b 

them elected their Biſhop: he accepted the place 
after much importunity, and .no man did better 
demean himſelf therein. Cauſ. Holy Court, ton. 2. 


P. 176. 


26. Didivs Julianus (being as yet but a private 
man) on a time preſented the ſon of his brother 
to the Emperor Ælius Pertinax. The t mp« 57 


y. was Exhorting the young man that he ſhould obey 


his uncle: and as he turned from him, « 5S-e,” 
ſaid he, © that you reverence my colleague and 
ſucceſſor,” Julianus and Pertinax had been Con- 
ſuls together, and he had ſucceeded Pertinax in 
his -Proconſulſhip : but it ſeems the Emperor's 
words did mean ſomething yet further, for in a 
ſhort time after he ſucceeded him alſo in the em- 
pire. Fulgo/. Ex. I. 1. c. 3. p. 63. 

27. When Severus was returning from Britain 
to Rome, a Negro ſoldier, crowned with a gar- 
land of cypreſs, met him upon the way : Severus, 
troubled with this ſad aſpect, commanded them 
to remove him from his retinue. The ſoldier in- 
tending, with ſome facetious ſpeech, to remove 
that trouble he had given him by his countenance 
and funeral garland, inſtead of that did increaſe 
it; ſpeaking thus to the Emperor: You have en- 
joyed all things, you have ſubdued all things, and 
now you ſhall be made a God.“ Not long after 
Severus died in Britain, and his body being 
brought back to Rome (as *tis uſual for the dead 
Emperors), he was numbered amongſt their 
Gods. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 3. p. 64. 

28. When the Emperor Julianus departed out 
of Antioch to march againſt the Perſians, where 
he loſt his life, being much diſpleaſed with that 


city for ſome ſeditious words and actions that had 


been amongſt them, turning himſelf to the people, 
J will come hither no more,” ſaid he. And 
when he ſacrificed to Mars (near the city of Cte- 
ſiphon), and perceived, that the entrails afforded 
no ſign of proſperity, he ſaid, « I will ſacrifice to 
Mars no more:“ ſuppoſing (when he ſpoke) that 
both theſe ſhould remain in his choice: but he was 
deceived ; they were as preſages that he ſhould 
be hindered both from the one and the other by 


h, 0 Ag # s bo * Us . 
death, PFulgo/, Ex, l. 1. c. 3 ? 68 ag. Clo 


29. Clodovæus, King of France, when he had 
Jetermined to wage war in Spain with Alar c 
King of the Goths, before ſuch time as he would 
begin to march againſt him, he ſent meſſengrrs 
with preſents to the ſhrine of St. Martin, com- 
manding them, that upon their entrance of the 
Temple they ſhould obſerve ſuch things as might 
afford a donjecture touching the event of the future 
war. Entering therefore the temple, they heard 
the Monks, who were at their veſpers, ſinging 
thoſe words in the Pſalms; Thou, O Lord, haſt 
girded me with ſtrength to the battle.“ They took 
this as a preſage of felicity to the King, and de- 
arted : who alſo, hereupon full of hope, under- 
took the war; and having routed the eneiny, 
compelled him to fly. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 3. 
70. 
4, Hannibal was commanded back from Italy 
into Africa, to look to the Carthaginian affairs 
nearer home, which at that time went but ill with 
them ; and drawing near the African ſhore, he 
cauſed one of the mariners to aſcend the top of 
the maſt, and thence to diſcover in what manner 
the country did appear, and what he ſhould firſt 
obſerve therein. He tells Hannibal that he ſaw an 
old ruinated ſepulchre. Hannibal diſliking this 
anſwer (for that he thought the place ominous to 
land at), turned aſide, and put his forces. aſhore 
near the town of Leptis ; whence ſending a herald 
to Scipio, the Roman General, he demanded a 
perſonal treaty with him, in which he offered con- 
ditions of peace ; which being refuſed by Scipio, 
he was conſtrained to decide the matter by battle; 
here he was overthrown, and the whole force and 
power of the Carthaginians broken with him. Liv. 
tft, J. 30. p. 360. Dinoth. J. 6. p. 419. 
31, The Emperor Domitianus (the day before 
e was ſlain), when ſome muſhrooms were ſent him 
or a preſent, commanded that they ſhould be 
Kept for him till the next day; adding, If I may 
pave leave to enjoy them,” Then turning to them 
o ſtood about him, he told them, © that the day 
lowing the moon would be in Aquarius, and 
dat an action ſhould follow thereupon, that ſhould 
ive occaſion to the whole world to diſcourſe upon 
t In like manner, when he had ſcratched a puſ- 
ue upon his forehead, till ſuch time as the blood 
ropped out of it: I could wiſh,” ſaid he, © that 
lis were all the blood that ſhall be ſhed, and that 
is little might ſuffice.” By all theſe words pre- 
Wing that his end was not far off, whether occa- 
med by ſome prediction he had met with, or ſome 
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evil ahodement of his own mind, or that they all 
proceeded caſually from him. Sueton. in Domitian. 
c. 16. p. 339. | 

32. Pope Paul the Second, upon the very day 
he had promoted Franciſcus Ruverus to a Cardi- 
nalſhip, when by accident he was ſpeaking of it, 
ce I have this day,” ſaid he, * choſen my ſucceſſor.” 
The event made it appear that he had ſpoken the 
truth: for Pope Paul being dead, Franciſcus 
Ruverus ſucceeded him in the Popedom by the 
name of Sixtus the Fourth. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 3. 
P. 72. 

33. Leonardus Ruverus was couſin to the fore- 
mentioned Cardinal, being his brother's ſon, and, 
upon the account of his poverty and mean parts, 
was the mockery of his country. For when any 
man called him, he told them they ought to call 
him the Count: and if, in a way of jeſt, any man 

* at any time propounded a wife to him, he would 


ſay, „that he would not marry any other than ſuch 


a one as was the kinſwoman of a King.” And the 
fortune of his uncle brought all that to paſs, which 
he uſed to ſay of himſelf : for being honoured with 
the Dukedom and Earldom of the city of Sora, and 
eſpecially being raiſed to the dignity of a Roman 
Præfect, he afterwards had for his wife the niece 
of Ferdinando King of Naples. Fulgo/. Ex. J. 1. 
c. 3. P. 73. 

34. The day before the battle of Actium, Oc- 
tavianus Auguſtus went out of his tent to take a 
view of the ſhips, and meeting a muleteer, he aſk- 
ed him his name ; who told him his name was 


Eutychus, or good Fortune: and being aſked his 


aſs's name; it was (he ſaid) Nicon, or Victory. 
Octavianus took it for a good omen, that the names 
ſeemed to favour him ſo much: and ſoon after he 
had that victory that made him Lord of the whole 
Roman Empire, without any competitor able to 
ſtand againſt him. Zonar. tom. 2. Dinoth. l. 6. 
421. 
4 35. Richard the Second, King of England, be- 
ing at Flint Caſtle, and having received in thither 
Henry Du 
veyed thence to Cheſter. Being about to remove, 
they looſed a grey-hound of the King's, as was 
uſual whenſoever the King got on horſeback, which 
orey-hound uſed to leap upon the King's ſhoulders, 
and fawn upon him exceedingly, Being looſed, 
at this time he leaped upon the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, and fawned upon him in the ſame manner 


he uſed to do upon his maſter. The Duke aſked 


the King, « what the dog meant or intended?” «It. 
. is 


Duke of Lancaſter, he was by him con- 
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is an ill and unhappy omen to me,“ ſaid the King; 


* .. « but a fortunate one to you: for he acknow- 


ledges thee to be the King, and that thou ſhalt 
reign in my ſtead.” 'This he ſaid with a preſaging 
mind upon a light occaſion; which yet in ſhort 
time came to pals accordingly. Dinoth. J. 6. 
P. 223. | | 

36. The Swiſſers being beſieged by the French 
in Novaria, ang both parts being intent upon the 
approaching battle, the ſun being now ready to ſet, 
all the dogs of the French left the camp, and in a 
great body made to Novaria; where being received 
by the Swiſſers, they licked their legs, and ſhook 
their tails, as if the Swiſſers were already become 


their maſters. They therefore received it as a good 
omen, preſaging 


that by an unfortunate battle rhe 
French ſhould loſe the lordſhip over them; as in- 
deed the ſucceſs was. Dinoth. l. 6. p 424. 


37. There was a noted beggar in Paris called 


M ,auritius, who uſed to ſay he ſhould be a Biſhop: 


and although he were ever ſo hungry or in want, 
yet would he not receive an alms at the hands of 
any man, who before-hand (as it 1s uſual to jeſt) 
went about to make him promiſe, that he would 
never be a Biſhop. This man, from this abject 
condition, came at laſt to be a Biſhop of Paris. 
Fulgeſ. I. 1. c. 3. P. 73. Cauſ. Holy C. ft. 2. 
4178. | 
38. Doctor Heylin, in his Lite of William Laud, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ment ons theſe as the 
ſad preſages of his fall and death. On Friday 
night, the twenty -ſeventh of December, 1639, 


there was raiſed ſuch a violent tempeſt, that many 


of the boats which were drawn to land at Lam- 
beth, were daſhed one againſt another, and were 
broke to pieces: the ſhafts of two chimnies were 
blown down upon the roof of his chamber, and 
beat down both the lead and rafters upon his bed, 
in which ruin he muſt needs have periſhed, if the 


roughneſs of the water had not forced him to kee 


his chamber at Whitehall, The ſame night at 


- Croydon (a retiring-place belonging to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury) one of the pinnacles fell 


from the ſteeple, and beat down the lead and roof of 
the Church about twenty feet ſquare. The ſame 
night too, at the Metropolitical Church in the city 
of Canterbury, one of the pinnacles upon the bel- 
fry tower, which carried a vane with this Arch- 
biſhop's arms upon it, was violently ſtruck down 
(but borne a good diſtance from the ſteeple), and 
fell upon the roof of the cloiſter, under which the 


arms of the Archiepiſcopal See itſelf were engraven 
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in ſtone; which arms being broken in pieces 1, 


the former, gave occaſion to one who loved him 
not to collect this inference; * That the arms gf 
the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury, breaking 
down the arms of the See of Canterbury, not on 

portended his own fall, but the ruin of the Metro. 
political Dignity, by the weight thereof,” Of ther 
he took not ſo much notice, as he did of an acc. 


dent which happened on Saint Simon and Jude; 


Eve, not above a week before the beginning of the 
late Long Parliament, which drew him to nis final 
ruin: on which day going to his upper ſtudy tg 
ſend ſome manuſcripts to Oxford, he found his 
picture at full length, and taken as near unto the 


life as the pencil was able to expreſs it, to be fallen 
on the floor, and lying flat upon its face, the 


ſtring being broken by which it was hanged againſt 
the wall. At the ſight whereof he took ſuch a 
ſudden apprehenſion, that he began to fear it as an 
omen of that ruin which was coming towards him, 
and which every day began to threaten him, 2; 


the Parliament drew nearer and nearer to conſul: 


about it. Theſe things occaſioned him to look 
back on a former misfortune, which chanced on 
the nineteenth of September, 1633, being the ver 


day of his tranſlation to the Sce of Canterbury, 


when the ferry-boat tranſporting his coach and 
horſes, with many of his ſervants in it, ſunk to the 
bottom of the Thames. Heylin's Life of Lud, 
Biſhop of Cant. part. 2. l. 5. P. 450. 


- 


CHAP. VI. 


Of famous Prediftions of ſome Men, and how the 
| Event bas been conformable therets. 


Ocrates had a genius that was ever preſent 
with him, which by an audible voice gave 
him warning of approaching evils to himſelf or 
friends, by forbidding (as it always did when it 
was heard) from this or that counſel or deſign, by 
which he many times ſaved bimfelf ; and ſuch as 
would not be ruled by his counſel (when he had 
this voice) found the truth of the admonition by 
the evil ſucceſs of their affairs; as, amongſt others, 
Charmides did. I know not whether by ſuch way 
as this, or ſome other as extraordinary, the mim 
{try of good or evil ſpirits, ſome men have come 
to the knowledge of future events, and have been 
able to foretel them long before they came to pab. 
lian. Var. Hiſt. I. I. Pp. 212. 
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1. Anno Chriſti 1279 there lived in Scotland 
one Thomas Lermouth, a man very greatly ad- 
mited for his foretelling of things to come. He 
may juſtly be wondered at for foretelling, ſo many 
ages before, the union of the kingdoms of Eng- 
und and Scotland, in the ninth degree of the 
Bruces' blood, with the ſucceſſion of Bruce him- 
If to the crown, being yet a child; and many 


other things, which the event hath made good. 


told the Earl of March, that before the next day 
at noon ſuch a tempeſt ſhould blow as Scotland 
had not felt many years before. The next morn- 
ing proving a clear day, the Earl-challenged Tho- 


not yet paſt :” about which time a poſt came to 


then, ſaid Thomas, © This is the tempeſt I fore- 


9. 47. Clark's Mir. c. 101. p. 467. 


pal men, whom he employed in all matters of im- 
portance, Macbeth re theſe two tra- 
velling together through a. foreſt, were met by 
three Witches (Weirds, as the Scots call them), 
whereof the firſt making obeiſance unto Mac- 


equal dealing,” ſaid Banquo, “ to give my friend 
all the honours, and none unto me.” To which 
one of the Weirds made an{wer, that © he indeed 


come a race of Kings, that ſhould for ever rule 
the Scots:“ 


beth was immediately created Thane of Glamis, 
and not long after, ſome new ſervice requiring 
new recompence, he was honoured with the title 
of Thane of Cawdor. . Seeing then how happily 
de prediction of the three Weirds fell out in the 
two former, he reſolved not to be wanting to him- 
klfin fulfilling the third, He therefore firſt kill- 
ed the King, and after, by reaſon of his command 
| amongſt the ſoldiers, he ſucceeded in his throne, 
| Bing ſcarce warm in his ſeat, he called to mind 
the prediction given to his companion Banquo, 
vom (hereupon ſuſpecting as his ſupplanter) he 
cauſed to be killed, together with his whole poſte- 
ity, only Fleance, one of his ſons, eſcaping with 
Nun. XXV. 


The day before the death of King Alexander, he 


mas as an impoſtor : he replied, that “ noon was 
aform the Earl of the King's ſudden, death: and 


told, and ſo it ſhall prove to Scotland :”” as indeed 
it did. Spotſwood's Hiſt. of Ch. of Scotland, 1. 2. 


2, Duncan, King of, the Scots, had two ptinci- 


beth, ſaluted him, “ Thane,” that is, Earl, of | 
Glamis ;” the ſecond, “ Thane of Cawdor ;” and 
the Third, © King of Scotland.“ «©. This is un- 


ſhould not be King, but out of his loins ſhould 


and having -ſaid thus, they all va- 
niſned. Upon their arrival at the Court, Mac- 
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no ſmall difficulty into Wales: freed, as he thought, 
of all fear of Banquo and his iſſue, he built Dun- 
ſinan Caſtle, and made it his ordinary ſeat. After- 
wards, on ſome new fears, conſulting with his 
Weirds concerning his future eſtate, he was told 
by one of them, that he ſhould never be over- 
come, till Bernane Wood (being ſome miles diſ- 


tant) came to Dunſinan Caſtle ;” and by another, 


that e he ſhould never be ſlain by any man which 
was born of a woman.” Secure then, as he 


thought, from all ſuture dangers, he omitted no 


kind of oppreſſion. and cruelty. for the ſpace of 
eighteen years; for ſo long he tyrannized over 
Scotland. ' But having then made up the meaſure 
of his iniquities, Macduff, the Governor of Fife, 
with ſome: other good Patriots, privily met one 
evening at Bernane Wood, and (taking every one 
of them a bough in his hand, the better to keep 
them from diſcovery) marched early in the morn- 
ing towards Dunſinan Caſtle, which they took by 


ſtorm. Macbeth eſcaping, was purſued by Mac- 


duff, who having overtaken him, urged him to the 


combat: to whom the Tyrant (half in ſcorn) re- 


turned, that © in vain he attempted to kill him, it 


being his deſtiny never to be ſlain by any that was 
born of a woman.” Now then,” ſaid Macduff, 
ce is thy fatal end drawing faſt upon thee; for 1 


was never born of a woman, but violently cut out 
of my mother's belly :”. which ſo daunted the 


Tyrant (though otherwiſe a valiant man), that he 


was eaſily ſlain. In the mean time, Fleance fo 


; proſpered in Wales, that he gained the affection of 


the Prince's daughter of the country, and by her 
had a ſon, called Walter, who flying Wales, re- 
turned into Scotland, where, his deſcent being 
known, he was reſtored to the honours and lands 
of his houſe; and preferred to be Steward of the 
houſe of Edgar (the fon of Malcolm the Third, 
ſurnamed Canmore) King of Scotland ; the name 


of Steward growing hence hereditary unto his 


poſterity. From this Walter deſcended that 
Robert Steward who ſucceeded. David Bruce 
in the kingdom of Scotland; the progenitor 
of nine kings of the name of Stuart, which have 
reigned ſucceſſively in that kingdom. Heylin's 
Coſmogr. p. 336. 

3. Oliver, a Benedictine Monk of Malmeſbury, 
was much addicted to the Mathematicks and to 
Judicial Aſtrology : a great comet happened to 
appear in his age, which he entertained with theſe 
expreſſions : + 

7 E | Veniſti? 
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VPieniſti? Veniſti ? multis matribus lugendum ma- 


lum? Dudum te vidi, ſed multd jam terribilius, Au- 


glica minans prorſus excidium. 


ce Art thou come? Art thou come ? thou evil 
& be lamented by many mothers? I ſaw thee long 
ſince; but now thou art much more terrible, 
threatening the Engliſh with utter deſtruction.“ 


Nor did he much miſs his mark herein; for ſoon 
after the coming-in of the Norman Conqueror de- 
prived many Engliſh of their lives, and more of 
their laws and liberties. This Oliver died in 1060, 
five years before the Norman Invaſion; and fo, 
prevented by death, ſaw not his own prediction 
performed. Fuller's Worthies of Wiltſhire, p. 154. 
4. Agrippa, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, was accuſed 
to Tiberius Cæſar, and by his command caſt into 
bonds : ſtanding thus bound amongſt others, be- 
fore the Palace-gates, by reaſon of grief he leaned 
againſt a tree, upon which there ſat an owl. A 
certain German, that was alſo in bonds, behold- 
ing the bird, inquired of a ſoldier, © what Noble- 
man that was?” who told him that “ it was 
Agrippa, a Prince of the Jews.” The German 
defired he might be permitted to come nearer to 
him; it was granted, when he thus ſaid : “ Young 
man, this ſudden and unexpected mutation of 
fortune doth torment and perplex thee ; but in a 
ſhort time thou ſhalt be freed of theſe bonds, and 
raiſed to a dignity and power, that ſhall be the 
envy of all theſe who now look upon thee as a 
miſerable perſon : know alſo, that whenſoever thou 
ſhalt ſee another owl perch over thy head, after 
the manner of this now preſent, it ſhall betoken 
to thee that thy fatal end draweth nigh.” All this 
was fulfilled ; for ſoon after Tiberius died, Caius 
ſucceeded, who looſed the bonds of Agrippa, and 
placed the crown of Judæa on his head: there 
he reigned in great ſplendour, when one day, hav- 
ing ended a royal oration he had made to the 
people with great acclamation and applauſe, turn- 
ing back his head, he eſpied the fatal owl fitting 
over his head; whereupon he was ſeized with tor- 
ments of the belly, carried away, and in a few 
days died. Joſeph. Antig. l. 18. c. 8. p. 475. 
5. When Flavius Veſpaſianus made war in Ju- 
dea, amongſt the noble captives there was one 
called Joſeph, who being caſt into bonds by his 
order, did nevertheleſs conſtantly affirm, that 
« thoſe ſhackles of his ſhould in a ſhort time be 
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taken off by the ſame perſon who had commandeq 


them to be put on; but by that time he ſhould of 
a private man, become Emperor :” which ſoon. 
after fell out; for Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitel. 
lius, the Emperors, being ſlain, in a ſhort ſpace 
Veſpaſian ſucceeded, and commanded Joſeph's 
fetters not to be unlocked, but, for the greater 
honour, to be broken off. Seton. p. 307. 

6. Manahem, a Jew, an Eſſæan, beholding on 
a time Herod the Aſcalonite at ſchool amongſt the 
reſt of the youth, ſaluted him © King of the 
Jews:” Herod, ſuppoſing he either mocked, or 
knew him not, told him, “ he was one of the 
meaner ſort.” Manahem ſmiling, and giving him 
a gentle blow, Thou ſhalt reign,” ſaid he, “ and 
proſperouſly too, for ſo is the pleaſure of God: 
and remember then theſe blows of Manahem, 
which may admoniſh thee of mutable fortune: hut 
I foreſee thou wilt be unmindful both of the laws 
of God and man, though otherwiſe moſt fortunate 
and illuſtrious.“ Herod lived to fulfil all this, 
Zonar. Annal. tom, 1. fol. 41. TFoſeph, Antiq. I. 15. 
c. 13. p. 408. 

7. Judas, of the ſect of the Eſſæans amongſt 
the Jews (being not uſed to fail in his predic- 
tions), when he beheld Antigonus, the brother of 
Ariſtobulus, to paſs by the Temple of Jeruſalem, 
of whom he had predicted that he ſhould that day 
be ſlain in the Tower of Strato, he turned to his 
friends, wiſhing that himſelf might die ſince An- 
tigonus was alive. The Tower of Strato, ſaid 
he, © is fix hundred furlongs off, ſo that my predic- 
tion is not poſſible to be fulfilled on this day, as 1 


pronounced.“ But ſcarce had he finiſhed his diſ- 


courſe, when news came that Antigonus was lain 
in a cave that was called the Tower of Strato: 
and thus the prediction was fulfilled, though not 
well underſtood by him who was the author of it. 
Zonar. Annal. tom. 1. fol. 36. Jeſepb. de Bello Jud. 
J. 1. c. 3. P. 562. Foſeph. Antig. l. 13. c. 19. 
. $40 1 
8. While Julius Cæſar was ſacrificing, Spurina 
a Soothſayer adviſed him to beware of the Ides of 
March : when therefore they were come, and that 
there was no viſible appearance of danger, Czar 
ſent for Spurina : „ Well,” ſaid he, < the [des of 
March are come, and I ſee nothing in them ſo for- 
midable as thy caution to me would ſeem to iim. 
port.“ They are come indeed,” ſaid Spurins, 
« but they are not paſt ; that unhappy accident 
which was threatened may yet fall out:“ nor ws 


he miſtaken; for upon the ſame day Julivs pe 
a 
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lain in the Senate-houſe by Brutus and Caſſius, 
and the reſt of their accomplices. Sueton. p. 48. 
„ Jul. 2 
E } When Vitellius the Emperor had ſet forth an 
dict that the Mathematicians ſhould at a certain 
day depart the city and Italy itſelf, there was a 
aber affixed to a certain place, wherein was writ, 
1 « the Chaldæans did predict good fortune; 
ſor before the day appointed for their departure, 
Vitellius ſhould no where be found.” Nor did it 
miſcarry in the event, Vitellius being lain before 
the day came. Sueton. l. 9. c. 14. P. 299. 

10. Procus Larginus, having in Germany 
predicted that Domitian the Emperor ſhould die 
upon ſuch a day, was laid hold upon, and for 
that cauſe ſent to Rome ; where, when before Do- 
mitian himſelf he had affirmed the very ſame, he 
was ſentenced to death, with order to keep him 


till the day of his prediction was paſt; and then 


that on the next day he ſhould die, in caſe what he 
had foretold of the Emperor ſhould prove falſe : 
but Domitian was -ſlain by Stephanus upon the 
very day as he had ſaid ; whereupon the Sooth- 
ſayer eſcaped, and was enlarged with great ho- 
nour. Lipſ. Monit. JI. 1.c. 5. Pp. 79. Zonar. Annal. 
tom, 2. fol. 100. Suet. I. 12. c. 16. p. 340. 

11. Aſcletarion was one ſingularly ſkilled in 
aſtrology, and he had alſo predicted the day and 
hour of Domitian's death: and being aſked by 
the Emperor „ what kind of death he himſelf 
mould die?” „ I ſhall ſhortly,” ſaid he, «© be torn 
in pieces by dogs.” The Emperor therefore com- 
manded that he ſhould be ſlain forthwith, pub- 
lickly burnt, and, to mock the vanity and teme- 
rity of his art, he ordered that the aſhes of his 
body ſhould be gathered, put into an urn, and care- 
fully buried. But the body was no ſooner laid 
upon the funeral pile, in order to his burning, but 
a ſudden tempeſt and vehement ſhower of rain ex- 
tinguiſhed the fire, and cauſed the attendants of 
the corpſe to betake themſelves to ſhelter ; when 
came the dogs, and pulled in pieces the half-burnt 
careaſe. Domitian being certified hereof, began to 
grow into more fearful apprehenſions of his own 
latety ; but the irreſiſtible force of deſtiny is no 
Wy to be eluded, for he was ſlain accordingly. 
Pact. p. 399. Zonar. Annal. tom. 2. fol. loo. 
Lit/. Monit. J. 1. c. 5. p. 79. 

12. Alexander Severus the Emperor marching 
but to the German wars, Thraſybulus, a Mathe- 
matician, and his friend, told him that © he would 
de lain by the ſword of a Barbarian;” and a wo- 
a Druid called out to him in the Gallic tongue, 
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« Thou mayeſt go, but neither hope for the vie- 
tory, nor truſt to the faith of thy ſoldiers.“ It 
fell out accordingly; for before he came in ſight 
of the enemy, he was ſlain by ſome German ſol- 
diers that were in his own camp. Lamprid. in ejus 
Vita, p. 588. 83 | 
13. A Greek Aſtrologer, the ſame that had pre- 
dicted the Dukedom of Tuſcany to Coſmo de Me- 
dicis, did alſo, to the wonder of many, foretel the 
death of Alexander, and that with ſuch aſſured- 
neſs, that he deſcribed his murderer to be ſuch a 
one as was his intimate and familiar; of a ſlender 
habit of body, a ſmall face, and ſwarthy com- 
plexion, and who, with a reſerved ſilence, was al- 
moſt unſociable to all perſons in the Court: by 
which deſcription he did almoſt point out with the 
finger Laurence Medicis, who murdered Prince 
Alexander in his bed-chamber, contrary to all the 


laws of conſanguinity and hoſpitality. Dinoth.- 


Memorab. I. 6. p. 294. Jovii Elog. p. 320. 

14. Pope Paul the Third wrote to Petrus Aloi- 
ſius Farneſius his ſon, that “ he ſhould take ſpe- 
cial care of himſelf on the tenth of September, for 
the ſtars did then threaten him with ſome ſignal 
misfortune.” Petrus giving credit to his father's 
admonition, with great anxiety and fear took heed 
to himſelf upon that day; and yet notwithſtand- 
ing all his care, he was ſlain by thirty-ſix perſons, 
that had framed a conſpiracy againſt him. Di- 
noth. Memorab. I. 6. p. 395. Sleid. Com. I. 19. 

1 5. Alexander the Great returning out of India, 
and being about to enter Babylon, the Chaldean 
Soothſayers ſent him word, that he would ſpeedily 
die if he entered the walls of it. This prediction 
was derided by Anaxarchus the Epicurean : ard 
Alexander, not to ſhew- himſelf over-timorous or 
ſuperſtitious in this kind, would need put himſelf 
within the city, where, as moſt hold, he was poi- 
ſoned by Caſſander. Zonar. Annal. tom. 1. fol. 33, 
Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. l. 17. p. 571. 

16. The very ſame day that the forementioned 
Alexander was born, the Temple of Diana at 
Epheſus was ſet on fire; and certain Magicians, 
that were then preſent, ran up and down, crying, 
That a great calamity and cruel ſcourge to Aſia 
was born that day.“ Nor were they miſtaken : for 
Alexander over-ran all Aſia with conquering arms, 
not without a wonderful flaughter of the men and 

.deſolation of the country. Zonar. Annal. tom, 1. 
ol. 31. 
f 17. When Darius, in the beginning of his em- 
pire, had cauſed the Perſian ſcimitar to be made 


after the manner of the Greeks, and commanded 
| all - 
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all men to wear them fo, forthwith the Chaldeans 
predicted, that the empire of the Perſians ſhould 
be devolved into the power of them whoſe arms 


and weapons they thus imitated, Which alſo 
came to paſs: for Darius was overcome in three 


battles, and in his flight left treacherouſly wound - 
ed by ſome of his own men, Joſt his life, and left 
his empire to his conqueror the Grecian Alexan- 
der. Q. Curtii Hiſt. l. 3. 

18. While Coſmo de Medicis was yet a private 
man, and little thought of the Dukedom of Flo- 
rence, Baſilius, the Mathematician, foretold that a 
wonderful rich inheritance would certainly fall to 
him; inaſmuch as the aſcendant of his nativity 
was beautified and illuſtrated by a happy conſpi- 
racy of ſtars in Capricorn, in ſuch manner as had 
heretofore fallen out to Auguſtus Cæſar, and the 
Emperor Charles the F ifth. Upon the fifth of the 
Ides of January he was advanced to the dignity of 
the Dukedom. Dinoth. Memorab. J. 6. p. 390. 

19. Beleſus, a Babyloniſh Captain, ſkilled in 
aſtrology and divination beyond all the Chaldeans, 
told Arbaces, the Prefect of Media, „ That he 
ſhould be Lord of all that Sardanapalus did now 
poſſeſs, ſince his birth was favoured, as he knew, 
with a lucky polition of ſtars.” Arbaces, encou- 
raged by this hope, conſpired with the Babyloni- 
ans and Arabians : but the revolt being known, 
the rebels were thrice overthrown by Sardanapalus, 
The confederates, amazed at ſo many unhappy 
chances, determined to return home. But Beleſus 
having all night made obſervation of the ſtars, 
foretold that a conſiderable body of friends were 
coming to their aſſiſtance ; and that in a ſhort time 
their affairs would go on more proſperouſly. Thus 
confirmed, they waited the time ſet down by 
Belcſus: in which it was told them, that the Bac- 
trians were come in aid of the King. It ſeemed 

to Arbaces and the reſt to meet the Bactri- 
ans with a ſelect body, and perſwade them to the 
revolt, or to force them: he prevailed without 
blows, and they joined with his forces. In the 
night he fell upon the camp of Sardanapalus, who 
not in the leaſt expected it: twice after they over- 
came him in the field with great ſlaughter, and 
having driven him into Nineveh, after two years 
ſiege took that alſo, and ſo fulfilled the prediction 
of Beleſus. Diodor. Sicul. I. 2. c. 7. p. 55. 
20. Junctin, an Italian of the city of Florence, 


foretold that himſelf ſhould die of ſome violent V 
death: and upon the very ſame day was knocked 
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treated one that went to viſit him, to learn if the 


on the head by the books in his on ſtudy fallin 
upon him. Gaar. ch. 7. P. 252. 5 
21. The Duke of Biron, being then only Baton 


of Biron, and in ſome trouble by reaſon of the 


death of the Lord Cerency, and others ain in 3 
quarrel, is {aid to have gone diſguiſed like a carrier 
of letters unto one La Boſſe, a great Mathema. 
tician, whom they held to be ſkilful in caſting na. 
tivities, to whom he ſhewed his nativity drawn h 
ſome other, and diſſembling it to be his, he ſaid 
« It was a Gentleman's whom he ſerved, and that 
he deſired toknow what end that man ſhould have. 
La Broſſe having rectified this figure, ſaid to him 
« That he was of a good houſe, and no older than 
you are,” ſaid he to the Baron; aſking him if i 
were his. The Baron anſwered him, «I will not 
tell you: but tell me,” ſaid he, „ what his life, 
and means, and end ſhall be?” The old man, 
who was then in a little garret, which ſerved him 
for a ſtudy, ſaid unto him, © My ſon, I ſee that 
he whoſe nativity this, is, ſhall come to great ho- 
nour by his induſtry and military valour ; and ma 


be a King, but there is a Caput Algel which hin- 


ders it.“ © And what is that?” ſaid the Baron, 
« Aſk me not,” ſaid La Broſſe, © what it is?” «| 
mult know it,” replied he. In the end, he ſaid to 
him, „ My ſon, it is that he will do that which 
ſhall make him loſe his head.” Whereupon the 
Baron beat him cruelly : and having left him half 
dead, he went down, and carried with him the key 
of the garret-door, whereof he afterwards bragged, 
He had allo conference with one Cæſar, who was a 
Magician at Paris, who told him, “ That only a 
back-blow of the Bourguignon would keep him 
from being a King.” He remembered this pre- 
diction, being à priſoner in the Baſtile, and en- 


Executioner of Paris was a Bourguignon ; and 
having found it ſo, he ſaid, «© I am a dead man:“ 
and 1oon after was beheaded for his conlpiracy.' 
M. de Serres's General Hiſt. of France, p. 1051. 
22. Upon St. Nicholas day, in the year 1422, 
Queen Catharine, wife to King Henry the Fifth, 
was brought to bed of a ſon at Windſor, who was, 
by the Duke of Bedford, Henry, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and the Counteſs of Holland, chriſtened 
by the name of Henry: whereof when the King 


had notice, out of a prophetick rapture, he ſaid, 


* Good Lord ! I, Henry of Monmouth, ſhall {mall 
time reign, and much get; and Henry, born'it 
Windſor, ſhall long time reign, and loſe all: bit 


God's 


3 
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God's will be done.“ Baker's Chr. p. 259. Graft. 
gol. 2. P. 490. 5 

23. On the thirtieth day of October 1 485, Henry 
the Seventh was, with great ſolemnity, anointed 
and crowned King of England ; and even this was 
revealed to Cadwallader, laſt King of the Britons, 
ſeven hundred and ninety- ſeven years paſt, that his 
offspring ſhould- reign and bear dominion in this 
realm again. Baker's Chr. p. 339. 

24. Although Henry the Firft came not to the 
crown of England by the gift of his father the 
Conqueror, as his brother William did, yet he 
came to it by the prophecy of his father: for 
when his father made his will, and divided all his 
eſtate in land between his two eldeſt ſons, giving 


with which diviſion he perceived him to be much 
diſcontented, he ſaid unto him; * Content thy alf, 
Harry, for the time will come that thy turn ſhall 
be ſerved as well as theirs.” His prediction was 
accompliſhed Auguſt the fifth, Anno 1100, he 
being then crowned in Weſtminſter. Baker's Chr. 
: 5 The Great Cham Cublai intending to be— 
fiege the metropolis of the province of Mangi, 
made one Bajan Chiuſan the General of his army, 
which name ſignifies the light of an hundred eyes. 
The Queen that was within the walls of the city, 
with a garriſon ſufficient, hearing the name of the 
Genera}, not only delivered the city, but alſo the 
whole province, into the hands of Cublai: for 
that ſhe had before heard it predicted by the Aſtro- 
logers, that the city ſhould be taken by him that 
had an hundred eyes. Dinoth. Mem. I. 6.p. 418. 
26. Thraſyllus, the Mathematician, was in the 
retinue of Tiberius, when he lived at Rhodes as 
an exile; and though under that cloud, and that 
Caius and Lucius were both alive, whoſe pretences 
were before his, yet he conſtantly told him, thar 
de ſhould be Emperor. Tiberius believed him 
not, but ſuſpecting he was ſuborned by his ene— 


ermined privily to deſtroy him. He had a 
poule in Rhodes, in which there was a tower built 
pon a rock, which was waſhed by the ſea : hither 
brought him, accompanied by a ſervant of his 

un of great ſtrength, reſolving to caſt him head- 
ong from thence. 


fear unto thee, if that is true which thou haſt hi- 


no ſo confidently affirmed-to me concerning the 
No. 25, 9 


to Henry, his youngeſt, only a portion in money; 


mies to betray him into dangerous words, he de- 


When therefore they were 
Me up, * Tell me,“ ſaid he, © by all that is 


empire?“ * It is,” ſaid Thraſyllus, “ a certain 
truth, and ſuch is the pleaſure of the ſtars,” „If 
then,” ſaid Tiberius, “ you have ſuch affurance of 
my deſtiny, what ſay you of your own ?” Preſently 
he erected a ſcheme, and conſidering the ſituation 
and diſtance of the ſtars, he began to fear, look 
pale, and cried out, © I am in a doubtful and ha- 
zardous ſtate, and the laſt end of my life ſeems 
nearly to approach.” At this Tiberius embraced 
him, and told him he doubted not his {kill in 
predictions, acquainting him with his deſign againſt 
his life. The fame Thraſyllus, not long after, 
walking with Tiberius upon the ſhore of Rhodes, 
having diſcovered a ſhip under fail afar off, told 
him that ſhip came from Rome, and therein were 
meſſengers with letters from Auguſtus, concern= 
ing his return: which alſo fell out accordingly. 
Xipbil. in Auguſto, p. 61. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 5. 
p. 77. 78. Tat. 9 5 


27. Apollonius Tyranæus was at Epheſus in 


Aſia, reading a lecture in a grove there, a great 


ſpace both of land and ſea interpoſed betwixt him 


and Rome : when he hegan to ſpeak low, and then 
more ſlowly, ſtraight he looked pale, and ſtood ſilent: 
at laſt ſtepping haſtily on ſome paces, as one 
tranſported, © O brave Stephanus,“ ſaid he, “ ſtrike 
the Tyrant, kill the Murderer ! thou haſt ſtruck 
him, thou haſt wounded him, thou haſt lain him,” 
This ſpoke in publick, was carefully gathered up, 
the time diligently obſerved ; and, as it was after 
well known, Domitian the Emperor was ſlain in 
Rome that day, and the fame hour of the day, by 
one Stephanus that was of his bed-chamber, Lip/. 
Monit. J. 1. c. 5. p. 80. 

28. Diocletian being in Gallia with the Roman 
army, and at that time but a Knight of Rome, and 
of a ſlender fortune, paid his quarters but indif- 


ſerently: his hoſteſs upbraided him, that he paid 


her two ſparingly; and he, on the other ſide, jeſt- 
ingly replied, “that he would diſcharge his reckon- 
ing more bountifully as ſoon as he ſhould be Em- 
peror.“ The woman, who was a witch, told him, 
that he ſhould be Emperor as ſoon as he had ſlain 
the boar. He thereupon betook himſelf to hunt- 
ing, and had killed many wild boars, yet ſtill found 
humſelf never the nearer. At laſt, Numerianus 


the Emperor, being ſlain by the fraud of Aper his 


father-1n-Jaw, Diocletian flew Aper in the Council: 
his name in Engliſh is a Boar; and thereupon 
he was elected Emperor. Fulgeſ. Exempl. 1. 1. 
£73. P. 05% * ; 
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20, William Earl of Holland, upon the death 
of Henry Landgrave of Haſſia, and King of the 
Romans, was choſen King in his ſtead : after which 
he warred upon Frifia, and ſubdued it. When 
(near unto a city there) he lighted upon a tomb 
adorned with great curioſity of workmanſhip ; and 
aſking who was entombed there, he was told by 
the inhabitants, that at preſent there was not any 
body interred therein ; but that by a ſecret fate it 
was reſerved for a certain King of the Romans. 
The King having aſſured his new conqueſt, was 
marching out of Friſia, and rode himſelf before 
with few of his attendants, to ſeek out a conve- 
nient place for the quartering of his army; wacn 
it chanced that his horſe, breaking into the ice, 
overthrew him. There were certain fugitive Fri- 
ſons who lay in the reeds thereabouts, who ob- 
ſerving his misfortune, brake out upon him, and, 
before any could come to his aſſiſtance, he was 
partly ſlain by them, and partly choaked with his 
helmet about him in the water. Upon this acci- 
dent there was an inſurrection of the Friſons, the 
Hollanders were by them driven out or lain, and 
the body of King William was ſeized, and laid in 
the fore-mentioned tomb, according to the pre- 
diction, Twenty- ſeven years after his bones were 
removed by Earl Florence his ſon, and the fifth of 
that name, to a nunnery in Middleburg in Zea- 
land : he was ſlain anno 1255. Camer. Hor, Sub- 
ci}. cent. 2..C. 11. p. 42. 

30. Walter Devereux, Earl of Eſſex, having 
waſted his ſpirits with grief, fell into a dyſentery, 
whereof he died, after he had requeſted of ſuch as 
ſtood by him, that they would admoniſh his ſon, 


who was then ſcarce ten years of age, that he ſhould 


always propound and ſet before him the thirty- ſixth 
year of his life as the utmoſt he ſhould ever attain 
unto.: which neither he nor his father had gone 
beyond, and his ſon never reached unto : for Ro- 
bert Devereux his ſon, and alſo Earl of Eſſex, was 
beheaded in the thirty-fourth year of his age: fo 
that his dying father ſeemed not ur vain to have 
admoniſhed him as he did, but to ſpeak by divine 
inſpiration and ſuggeſtion. Camden Annal. Rer. 
Angl. par. 2. p. 277. Id. par. 4. P. 805. 

31. Guido Bonatus ſhewed the wonderful ef- 
fects of Aſtrology, when he foretold to Guido 
Count of Montſerrat the day wherein, if he would 
ſally out of Forolivium, and ſet upon his enemies, 
he ſhould defeat them ; but withal, himſelf ſhould 
receive a wound in the hip. To ſhew how certain 
ne was of the event, he would alſo himſelf march 


Of famous Predictions, and their Events. 


out with him, carrying along with him ſuch things 
as were neceſſary for the wound not yet mad. 
The fight and victory was as he ſaid ; and, which 
is moſt wonderful, the Count was alſo wounded in 
the very place predicted. Fulgeſ. Ex. l. 8. c. f 
p. 1081 l 


CRAP, X. 


Of ſeveral illuſtrious Perſons abuſed and decein} ly 
Predictions of Aſtrologers, and the equi vocal Ri. 
Jponſes of Oracles. 


UCH is the inveterate envy and malice of the 
devil which he bears to poor man, that from 
the creation to this day he never was without hig 
engines and ſubtile contrivances, whereby he might 
undo him, or at leaſt dangerouſly deceive and de. 
lude him. In fubſervience to theſe his deſigns, 
he ft up his places of oracular reſidence; and 
though it was a lower way of trading, amuſed the 
world with Judicial Aſtrology ; by both which he 
continually mocked and abuſed the curioſity and 
credulity of over-inquiſitive men, and {til} doth 
(which is no wonder), notwithſtanding all ages, by 
their experience, have detected his falſehood. 
1, Henry the Second, to . whom Cardan and 


 Gauricus, two lights of Aſtrology, had foretold 


a happy old age, was miſerably lain in the flower 
of his youth in games and pleaſures of a tourna- 
ment. The princes his children, whoſe horoſcopes 
were ſo curiouſly looked into, and of whom wor- 
ders had been ſpoken, were not much more pro- 
fperous, as France well knew. Cau/. Holy Court, 
tom. 1. max. 5. p. 360. | 

2. Zica, King of the Arabians, to whom Aſtro- 
logy had promiſed long life to perſecute the Chriſ- 
tians, died in the year of the ſame prediction. 1, 
ibid. 

3. Albumazar, the oracle of Aſtrology, left in 
writing, that he found the Chriſtian Religion, ac- 
cording to the influence of the ſtars, ſhould laſt 
but one thouſand four-hundred years : he hath al- 
ready belied more than three hundred, and it wil 
be a lie to the world's end. Id. p. 361. 

4. The year 1524, wherein happened the great 
conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, in the 
ſign Piſces, Aſtrologers had foretold the ll 
ſhould periſh by water ; which was the caule that 
many perſons of quality made arks, in imm 
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of Noah, to ſave themſelves from the deluge : all 
which turned into laughter. Id. p. 361. 

It was foretold to a Conſtable of France, well 
known, that he would die beyond the Alps, be— 
fore a city beſieged, in the eighty-third year of 
his age; and that if he eſcaped this time, he was 
to live above an hundred years: which was noto- 
riouſly untrue, this man deceaſing in the eighty- 
fourth year of a natural death. Id. p. 361. 

6. Crœſus King of Lydia having determined to 
war upon Cyrus, conſulted the Oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos touching the ſucceſs ; whence he re- 
ceived this anſwer : 


Creſus Halyn penetrans, magnam diſperdet opum vim. 


« When Crœſus has the Halys paſt, 
A world of treaſures ſhall be waſte.” 


He interpreted this of the treaſures of his adverſa- 
ries: but the event ſhewed they were his own; for 
he loſt his army, kingdom, and liberty, in that 
expedition. Herodot. I. 1. p. 20. Dinoth, Memo- 
fab, I, 6. p. 409. | 

7. Cambyles, King of Perſia, was told by the 
Oracle, that he ſhould die at Ecbatana ; he there- 
fore concluding that he ſhould finiſh his life at 
Ecbatana in Media, did ſtudiouſly avoid going 
thither : but when, by the falling of his ſword out 
of its ſcabbard, and his falling upon it, he was 
deadly wounded in his thigh ; being then in Syria, 
he enquired the name of the place : and being in- 
formed it was Ecbatana, he acknowledged it was 
his fate to die there ; and that he had hitherto 
miſtaken the name of the place. Herodot. l. 3. 
. 187. Zonar. Annal. tom. 1. fol. 29. 

d. Hannibal was told by the Oracle, that the 
earth of Libyſſa ſhould cover the corpſe of Hanni- 
bal, While therefore he was in a foreign country, he 
was not very apprehenſive of any danger, as think- 
Ing he ſhould die in his own country of Libya. 
But there is a river in Bythinia called Libyſſus, 
and the fields adjoining Libyſſa: in this country 
de drank poiſon ; and dying, confeſſed chat the 
Oracle had told him truth; but in a different 

anner to what he had underſtood it. Dinoth. 
Wemorab, J. 6. p. 410. Plut. in Flaminio, p. 380. 
9. Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had reſolved a 
ar againſt the Romans; and conſulting the Oracle 


* about the ſucceſs, had this verſe for his 
awer: 


Aio te acida Romanos vincere poſſe, 
&« Achilles' ſon the Romans may o'ercome.” 


The ſenſe was ambiguous, and might be conſtrued 
in favour of Pyrrhus, or the Romans; but he 
interpreted it to his own advantage, though the 
event proved quite otherwiſe. Plut. in Pyrrho, 
Dinoth. Memorab. I. 6, p. 410. Tull. in Finibus ad 
Finem. 

10. There was an oracle, that ere long it 
ſhould come to paſs, that the Athenians ſhould be 
maſters of all the Syracuſans. They therefore 
equipped a great navy, and, in favour of the Leon- 
tines, made war upon them of Syracuſe, It fo fell 
out, that when their navy drew near to Syracuſe, 


they ſeized a ſhip of the enemy, which carried the 


tables wherein were enrolled the names of all the 
Syracuſans that were able to bear arms ; by which 
means the oracle was fulfilled, but not agreeable to 
the hopes of the Athenians; for they became not 
the lords of the Syracuſans, as they ſuppoſed they 
ſhould, but were beaten by them. Plut. Paral, in 
Nicia. Dinoth. Memorab. I. 6. p. 410. 

11. It was a received opinion and confirmed by 
oracles, that out of Judea ſhould come the Lord 
of the Univerſe. The Jews interpreting this to 
their advantage, rebelled, and aſſembling in Mount 
Carmel, broke out into ſedition: they flew the 
Prefect, forced to flight the Legate of Syria, a 
Conſular perſon, who came in with forces to re- 
duce them, and endeavoured to drive out the Ro- 
man name from Judea. To repreſs this commo- 
tion (when it was thought fit to ſend a ſtron 
power and an able Leader), Flavianus Veſpaſian 


was pitched upon as the fitteſt perſon, He having 


reduced the Jews, upon the death of Otho was ſa- 
luted Cæſar by his army; and, having overcome 
Vitellius, obtained the Roman empire. Thus ths 
oracle was fulfilled ; which being ill underſtood by 


the Jews, was the cauſe of their rebelling. 


Foſeph. de Bello Jud. I. 3. c. 1. p. 645. Dinoth. 

Memorab. l. 6. p. 411. . “ 
12. An Aſtrologer having viewed the nativity 
of Conſtans the Emperor, predicted that he ſhould 
die in the lap of his grandmother. Now he had been 
trained up by Helena, his grand- mother, his mother 
Fauſta being dead before: but when his grand- 
mother was dead alſo, he looked upon the pre- 
diction as altogether vain: but there was a town 
in Spain, called by the name of his grandmother 
Helena, 
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Helena, there he was ſlain, and ſo aſter his death 
the obſcurity of the prediction was unriddled. 
Dinotb. ib. p. 411. Zonar. Annal. tom. 3. p. 116. 
13. There were ſome ancient verſes of the Si— 
byls, in which was contained, „ That when Africa 
ſhould again fall under the power of the Romans, 
Mundum cum proleſud interiturum. This prophe- 
cy of the Sybyls affrighted very many, extremely 
ſolicitous leſt the heavens and the earth, together 
With all mankind, ſhould then periſh. But Africa 
being reduced by the fortunate virtue of Beliſarius, 
it then appeared, that the death of Mundus, the 
then General, and of Mauritius his ſon, was pre- 
dicted by the Sibyl, who, in a battle againſt the 
Goths, were both ſlain at Salona, a city in Dal- 
matia. Dinotb. 1.6. Pp. 412. 
14. Nero Cæſar conſulted the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos, touching his future fortune, and was 
thereby adviſed to beware of the ſixty and third 


year: he concluded that he ſhould not only arrive 


to old age, but alſo that all things ſnould be proſ- 
perous to him: and was fo entirely poſſeſſed that 
nothing could be fatal till that year of his age, 
that when he had loſt divers things of great value 
by ſhipwreck, he ſcrupled not to ſay amongſt his 

, attendants, © That the fiſhes would bring them 
back to him.” But he was deceived in his expecta- 
tion, for Galba being in the ſixty- third year of his 
age, was ſaluted Emperor by his ſoldiers; and 
Nero being forced to death, was ſucceeded by him 
in the empire. Sueton. I. 6. c. 40. Pp. 259. Zuing. 
Teatr. vol. 2.1. 1. p. 78. 

15. Alexius, the Emperor, having long delayed 
the time of his return to Blachernas, at laſt choſe 
a proſperous time according to the poſition of the 
ſtars, as to the day and hour he ſet forth; but ſo 
ſoon as ever he began his journey, the earth opened 
before him, he himſelf indeed eſcaped, but Alexius, 
his ſon-in-law, and divers of his Nobles fell in: 
one of his Eunuchs alfo, that was in principal favour 
with him, was preſently killed by it. Nicet. Cho- 
niat. Amal. Lipſ. Monit. l. 1. c. 5. Pp. 84. 

16. The Sicilians and Latins had blocked up 
the ſeas near to Conſtantinople, and both infamy 
and loſs being daily preſented before his eyes, 
Manuel, the then Emperor, ſent forth a navy 
againſt them again and again, which was ſtill re- 
pulſed with ſlaughter and ignominy. Whereupon 
the Aſtrologers were conſulted, election was made 
of a more fortunate day, and then the ſucceſs 
was not doubted in the leaſt. Conſtantius An- 
gelus, an illuſtrious perſon, prepared himſelf to 


+ el ee e 


that the word Labour ſignified they ſhould lay 


conduct them, and ſet out againſt the enemy: hy 
he was called back by haſty meſſengers when he 
was half-way, and that upon this account ; thy 
the Emperor did underſtand that the matter haq 
not been ſufficiently diſcuſſed amongſt the Aftrg. 
logers, and that there was ſome error committed 
in the election of that time. A ſcheme therefore 
was erected a ſecond time, and a long diſpute 
held amongſt the molt ſkilful in that art. Alag 
they agreed upon a time, wherein there was a be. 
nevolent and propitious aſpect of the planet, 
Conſtantius ſer forth again, and now expected 
that the victory would be his: but it fell out 
otherwiſe; for ſcarce had he put forth to ſe, 
when both he and his forces were taken priſoner, 
Nicet. Choniat. Lipſ. Monit, I. 1. c. 5. p. 85, 

17. Alexander King of Epirus conſulted the 
Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, a city of Epire, about 
his life: he was anſwered, that © he ſhovld ſhun 
the city of Pandoſia and the river Acheruſius, as 
fatal places.” He knew there were ſuch places 
amongſt the Theſproti : warring therefore upon 
the Brutii, a warlike people, he was by them over. 
thrown and lain, near unto places amongſt them 
called by the ſame names. Alex. ab, Alexandr, Diet 
Genial. I. 5. c. 2. fol. 219. Fitzherb. of Relig, and 
Policy, part 1. c. 36. p. 446. 

18, « J have heard, ſaith Bodinus, “ of Conſtan. 
tine, who, of all the French, is the chicf Chy- 
miſt, and of the greateſt fame in that country, 
that when his aſſociates had long attended upon 
the bellows without hope of profit, they then had 
recourſe to the Devil, and inquired of him if 
they rightly proceeded ?? and, * if they ſhould at- 
tain to their defired end ?? The Devil returned 
his anſwer in this one word, © Travaillez,” which 
is, © Labour.” The firemen were ſo encouraged 
with this word, that they went on and blowed at 
that rate, that they melted all that they had 
into nothing; and had yet further proceeded, 
but that Conſtantine told them, that this was 
the guiſe of Satan, to make ambiguous reiponles; 


alide alchymy, and betake themſelves to ſome ho- 
neſt art or employment ; that it was the part of 4 
man purely mad, to fancy the making of that 
gold in ſo ſmall a ſpace of time, ſeeing that in tie 
making of. it Nature itſelf is wont to ſpend more 
than a thouſand years.” FJuſt, I. 12. p. 134 : 

19. The Emperor Valens conſulted the Dt"! 
about the name of him that ſhould ſucceed bin 


in the Empire; the Devil anſwered in his o_ 
to 


* . 


1 — 


* 
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tomed manner, and ſhewed the Greek letters Oͤi, Medes; and though a very mean perſon, had yet bh 
THEOD, intimating that the name of his ſuc= married Mandane, the daughter of his King.“ 1 
ceſſor ſhould begin with thoſe letters. Valens Herod. I. 1.p. 21. & 39. | 
therefore cauſed as many as he could to be ſlain, 22. Pompey the Great was called Agamemnon, 
whoſe names began in that manner; the Theodori, becauſe he ruled over a thouſand ſhips : he died 
Theodoti, Theoduli and, amongſt others, Theo- within thoſe eight days wherein he had triumphed 
doſiolus, a noble perſon in Spain; others, in fear of over Mithridates and the pirates. This is won+ 
this new danger, changed their names: but, for derful, that when he held all the family of the Caſſii 
all this, he could not prevent Theodoſius from (amongſt the Romans) ſuſpected, none ever con- 
ſucceeding him. Socrat. J. 4. c. 15. p. 326. Zo- ſpired againſt him. Though he was warned to «#1 
nar. Aunal. tom. 3. P. 120. KEY, take heed of Caſſius, it was not meant of a man, 1 
20. Pope Sylveſter the Second, before called but he died near the Mount Caſſius, and was bu- 
Gilbertus, by nation a Frenchman, obtained the ried in it. Vypbil. in Julio, p. 3. | X _ 
Popedom by evil arts; and though, while Pope, 23. In the reign of King Henry the Eighth a i | 
he diſſembled his {kill in Magick, yet he had a Friar Obſervant, called Friar Forreſt, who had * 1 
brazen head in a private place, from which he re- taken the Oath of Supremacy himſelf, yet privily : | 
ceived reſponſes as often as he conſulted the evil perſuaded others that the King was not Supreme 
ſpirit, On a time he enquired of the Devil & how Head of the Church, was examined, convicted, 
long he ſhould enjoy the Popedom ET The falla- and condemned, and on a pair of gallows pre- 
cious ſpirit anſwered him in equivacating terms, pared for him in Smithfield, he was hanged by the 
« If thou comeſt not at Jeruſalem, thou ſhalt live middle and arm-holes alive, and under the gal- 
long.“ Whilſt therefore in the fourth year, the lows was made a fire, where with he was conſumed: 
firſt month, and tenth day of his Papacy, he was A little before his execution, a huge great image 
ſaying Maſs in the Church of the Holy Croſs in was brought to the gallows, brought out of Wales, | 
eruſalem, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fever, which the Welchmen had in great reverence, ot 
and then knew he ſhould die, by the buſtle of the called Dawel Gatheren ; of which there went a we! 
Devils, who expected what they had contracted prophecy, that „ this image ſhould ſet a whole 107 
with him for. He was made Pope Anno 1000, foreſt on fire;“ which was thought to take effect | 
or, as others ſay, 997. Wert Oper. J. 1. de Pre- in ſetting this Friar Forreſt on fire, and conſuming 9 
fig. Dem. c. 5. p. 475. Platina, de Vit. Pontif, him to nothing. Bak. Chron. p. 410, 411. _ 
p. 160. Heyw. Hierarch. p. 226. Prideaux Ju- 24. There was a prophecy of Merlin, that 
trod. Hiſt. Interv. 7. & 8. p. 112. 5 te Leoline Prince of Wales ſhould be crowned + 
21. Creeſus ſent to Delphos, to know of che with the diadem of Brute :” this ſo overweighed | * 
Oracle “ if his Empire and government ſhould be him, that he had no care for peace with King 140 
durable or nat? The anſwer he received was, Edward the Firſt, though offered; and therefore 17 


1 In * * ſhortly after had no head: for when the Earl of . 
Regis apud Medos mulo jam ſede potito, 7 | | | 9 

3 Pp 2 * „ Pembroke had taken Bere Caſtle, the ſeat of Leo- 

Dekan ee, e eee line, he was himſelf lain in battle, and his head | 


Neve ann to fis Ide p aderc. cut off, by a common ſoldier, was ſent to King 15 


When the verſes came to Crœſus, he took great Edward, who cauſed the ſame to be crowned with Fig 
pleaſure therein, hoping it would never come to ivy, and to be ſet upon the Tower of London. 
paſs, that amongſt the Medes a mule inſtead of a Bak. Chron. p. 140. _ . 1 
man ſhould reign, and that therefore he and his 25. Philip King of Macedon was admoniſhed «110 
poſterity ſhould preſerve their Empire unabol:ſhed, to preſerve his life from the violence of Quadriga, 

But when, after he was overcome, he had got leave which is, a coach with four horſes: the King 
Jof Cyrus to ſend to Delphos, to upbraid the upon this cauſed the chariots and carts througi- 
Oracle with the deceit, Apollo ſent him word, out his whole realm to be unharneſſed, and drawn 

that, « by the mule he meant Cyrus, becauſe he only with two horſes. He allo very carefully 

vas born of parents of two different nations, of a ſhunnedthat place in Beeotia which is called Quad- 

| more noble mother than father; for ſhe was a riga; and yet tor all this he could not avoid that 
Mede, the daughter of Aſtyages, King of the kind of fate which was predicted to him: for a: 
Medes, the father a Perſian, and ſubject to the Pauſanias, who flew him, had a coach and four {8 
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borſes engraven upon the hilt of that ſword which 
he lift up againſt him. Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8. p. 31. 

26. Daphida was one of thoſe whom they call 
Sophiſts, and out of a fooliſh inſolency he went 
phos, to conſult the Oracle of Apollo, for 
rpoſe but to deride it. He inquired 


wo 
no other pu 


indeed he had none of his own. Apollo anſwered, 
that © he ſhould undoubtedly find his horſe, but 
ſhould be fo troubled with him, that it would be 
his death.” The Sophiſt returned back jeſting, 
as ſuppoling that he had deluded the Deity ; but 
in his way fell into the hands of King Attalus, 
one whom he had often bitterly provoked by his 
abuſive fpeeches in his abſence : the King there- 


fore gave order that they ſhould take him to the 


top of that rock which is called Equus, or the 


- Horſe, and caſt him down headlang from thence. 
Fal. Max. J. 1. c. 8. p. 31. | 
27. Alexander Bala, King of Syria; being in 
Cilicia, confulted the Oracle of Apollo touching 
his deſtiny and death; whence he is ſaid to have 
received this anſwer: that © he ſhould beware of 
that place which had brought forth fuch a rare 
fight to be ſeen, a thing having two ſhapes. This 
was thought to refer to Abas, a city in Arabia, 
whither he fled when he was defeated by Ptole- 


mæus Philometox, in a fight near the river Oeno- 


para; there he was ſlain by the Commanders of his 
own party, his head cut off by Zabdiel, a power- 
ful Arabian (to whom he had fled for protection), 
and by him prefented to Ptolemy, who was ex- 
. ceedingly delighted with the fight; but being at 
that time fore wounded, died upon the third day 
after. Now herein lay the equivocation of the 
Oracle; for that in this city Abas there was a 
certain woman called Herais (having Diophantes 
a Macedonian for her father, and an Arabian wo- 
man her mother, and married to one Samjades) 
who ch her ſex, and of a woman became a 
man, taking upon her her father's name, Dio- 
Phantus. Uſer's Annals, p. 473. A. M. 3859. 
. 28. The Emperor Julianus while at Antioch, is 
Kid to have feen in his lep a young man with 
yellow hair, who told him, that he ſhould die in 
Phrygia:“ when therefore he was wounded in Per- 
ſia, he demanded of them that ſtood by, what 
the place was called?” who told him Phrygia : 
upon which he cried out, O Sol, Julianum perdi- 
aii: O Apollo, thou haſt undone Julianus.” 
Zonar. Aunal. tom. 3. p. 11 x 

29. Johannes Martinus, in Belgia, was 2 
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therefore, © if he ſhould find his horfe ?” whereas 


dahalſo ſignifies a ſcaffold, on which indeed he 
P. 143. Marian. Hiſt. de Epp. p. 


terous defighs. Speed s Hiſt. p. 672. 


very good painter, and being in Italy, he was told 
by an aſtrologer, that © When he came to Geney 

he ſhould then die.“ He gave not much credit to 
this prediction; but it ſo fell out, that he was ſent 
for to Bern by Thomas Schopſius a phyſician, on 
purpoſe to illuſtrate the juriſdiftion of Bern by cho. 
rographical tables. He had now almoſt finiſhed the 
deſigned tables, and was entered upon that which 
contains Geneva: when, while he was laying down 
the ſituation, and writing the name of that city, he 
was ſuddenly ſeized upon with the plague, which 
at that time furiouſly raged thereabouts, and died 
Anno 1577, in the month of Auguſt. Zuin. Tea. 
vol. 5. J. 3. Pp. 1270. 

30. C. Caligula confulted Sylla the Mathema. 
tician, about his nativity ; who told him, that « 
certain death was now near unto him.” He wg 
alſo admoniſhed by the Sortes Antiatinæ, that 
© he ſhould beware of Caſſius; upon which he 
gave order for the killing of Caſſius Longinus, 
the then Proconſul of Aſia, being altogether un- 
mindful that Chærea the Tribune was alto called 
Caſſius, by whoſe conſpiracy and ſword he died, 
Zuin. Theat. vol. 5. J. 3. P. 1269. | Sutton, J. 4. 
c. 57. P. 198. 

31. Alvaro de Luna, who had been thirty years 
favourite to John King of Caſtile, fell at laſt into 
diſgrace, was condemned and beheaded, An 
Aſtrologer or a Wizard had told him, that he 
ſhould die in Cadahalſo. Now the King had given 
him a county ſo called, which for that reaſon he 
would never enter into, not remembering that Ca. 


ended his hfe. Chetwind's Hiſt. Calle. cent, 6 


340. a 

32. Walter, Earl of Athol, conſpired the mur- 
der of James I. King of Scotland, in hopes to be 
crowned, being encouraged by certain Sorcerers 
whom he kept about him, that he ſhould be 
crowned ; and crowned he was, but not with the 
crown of the kingdom, but of red-hot iron clapped 
upon his head: which was one of the tortures by 
which at once he ended his wicked days and trai- 


33. Stephen, Procurator of Anjou under King 
Richasd the Firſt, confulted with a Necromancer, 
who ſent him to inquire his mind of a brazen 
head, that had a ſpirit inclofed ; he therefore aſked 
it, „ Shall I never ſee King Richard? The ſpirit 
anſwered, © No. ©« How long,” ſaid he, © ſhall 
L continue in my office ?? © To thy life's end, 


lied the ſpirit, Where ſhall J die?” © # 
rep N 3 2 | gland) 
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und, ſaid the other. Hereupon he forbad his 
© ie to bring any feathers near him; but he 

roſecuting a nobleman, the nobleman fled to his 
P e called Pluma: and Stephen following, was 
there killed. Polychron. fol. 296. 

4. Albericus, Earl of Northumberland, not 
contented with his own eſtate, conſulted with a 
Wizard, who told him he ſhould have Græcia; 
whereupon he went into Greece, but the Grecians 
:obbed him of what he had, and ſent him back. 
He after (weary of his travel) came to King 
Henry in Normandy, who gave him a noble 
widow to wife, whoſe name was Græcia. Poly- 


chron. fol. 2 96. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the magnificent Buildings, and admirable Works 
of the Ancients, and thoſe of later Times. 


Uguſtus Cæſar had ſeveral ways adorned and 
fortified the city of Rome, and { as much as 
ſa him lay) put it in a condition of defencee and ſe- 
curity for after- times: whereupon he gloried, that 
he found Rome of brick, but he left it of marble. 
Certainly nothing makes more for the juſt glory of 
a Prince, than to leave his dominions in a better 
ſtate than he received them. The vaſt expences of 
ſome of the following Princes had been more truly 
commendable, and their mighty works more 
really glorious, had they therein conſulted more of 
the public good, and leſs of their own oſtentation. 
1. Immediately after the univerſal Deluge, 
Nimrod the ſon of Chus, the ſon of Cham, per- 
ſuaded the le to ſecure e org on 300 
like after-claps, by building ſome ſtupendous edi- 
ice, which ment reüt the fury of a ſecond de- 
luge, The counſel was generally embraced, He- 
der only and his farpily . (as the tradition goes) 
tontradicting fach an unlawful attempt. The 
major part prevailing, the Tower of Babel began 
o rear a head of majeſty five thouſand one hun- 
fred and forty-ſix paces from the ground, having 
de circumference of its circular baſis equal to its 
deight. The paſſage to go up went winding about 
e outhide, and was of an exceeding great 
readth ; there being not only room for horſes, 
nts, and the like means of carriage to meet and 
In, but lodgings alſo for man and beaſt ; and (as 
tſtegan reports) graſs and corn-fields for their 
Wwribment, But God, by the confuſion of 


tongues, hindered the proceeding of this building, 
one being not able to underftand what another 
called for. Heyl. Coſm. p. 78 5. 


2. On the bank of the river Nilus ſtood that 


famous labyrinth, built by Pſammiticus (King of 
Egypt), fituate on the South- ſide of the Pyramids, 
and North of Arſinoe: it contained within the 
compaſs of one continued wall, a thouſand houſes 
(three thouſand and five hundred, faith Herodo- 
rus) and twelve royal palaces all covered with 
marble, and had only one entrance, but innume- 
rable turnings and returnings, ſometimes one over 
another, and all (in a manner) ixexplicable to ſuch 
as were not acquainted with them. The buildin 


was more under ground than above; the marble- 


ſtones were laid with ſuch art, that neither wood 
nor cement was employed in any part of the fa- 
brick: the very chambers ſo diſpoſed, that the 
doors upon their opening did give a report, noleſs 
terrible than a crack of thunder; the main en- 
trance was all of white marble, adorned with 
ſtately columns and moſt curious imagery. The 
end at length being attained, a pair of ſtairs of 
ninety ſteps conducted into a gallant portico, 
ſupported with pillars of Theban marble, which 
was the entrance into a fair and ſtately hall (the 
place of their general convention) all poliſhed 
marble, ſet out with the ſtatues of their gods, A 
work which afterwards was imitated by Dadalus. 
in the Cretan Labyrinth, though that fell as ſhort 
of the glory of this, as Minos was inferior unto 
Pfammiticus in power and riches.. Hered. J. 2. 
P. 147. Sandys's Relat. I. 2. p. 113. Heyl. Co. 


* 225 . | 415 nr 
- 3. Babylon was fituate on the banks of the river 


Euphrates, and was the moſt ancient city of the 
world, on this fide of the flood: the compaſs of its 
walls was three Hundred and eighty-five furlongs, 


or fotty-erght miles; in height they were fifty cu- 


bits, and of ſo great breadth, that carts and car- 
riages might paſs on the top of them. It was 
finiſhed in one year by the hands of two hundred 
thouſand workmen employed in itz Ariſtotle faith; 


et ought rather to be called a country than a 


city. Dinoth. J. 2. p. 43» Heyl. Cofm. p. 785. 

4. In the iſland of Rhodes was that huge Co- 
loſſus, one of the ſeven wonders of the world, Tt 
was made by Chares of Lindum, and compoſed of 


brafs : its height was ſeventy cubits, every finger 


of 1t being as big as an ordinary man. It 44s. 
twelve years in making, and having ſtood bur 
fixty-ſix years, was thrown down. in ag inilant by 
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an earthquake, which terribly ſhook the whole 
iſland. It was conſecrated to the Sun: and there- 


fore the braſs and other materials of it, were held 
in a manner ſacred, nor meddled with, till Mna- 


vias, the General of Oſman, the Mahometan Ca- 


liph, after he had ſubdued this iſland, made it his 
prey : loading nine hundred camels with the very 
braſs thereof. Heyl. Com. p. 676. 1 | 
5. Epheſus was famous amongft the Gentiles 
for that magnificent Temple there conſecrated to 
Diana; which, for the largeneſs, furniture, and 
workmanſhip of it, was worthily accounted one of 
the wonders of the world: the length thereof is 
ſaid to be four hundred and twenty-five feet, two 
hundred and twenty feet in breadth, ſupported 
with one hundred and twenty-ſeven pillars of mar- 
ble, ſeventy. feet in height, of which twenty-ſeven 
vere molt. curioufly engraven, and all the reſt of 
marble poliſhed. The model of it was contrived 
by one Cteſiphon, and that with ſo. much art and 
curioſity of architecture, that it took up two hun- 
dred years before it was finiſhed. When finiſhed, 
it was fired ſeven times; the laſt by Eroſtratus, 
enly to get himſelf a name amongſt poſterity 
thereby. Hel. Co/m. p. 658. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
1. 36. c. 14. P. 580. ; e 
6. Nineveh, as it was more ancient than almoſt 
any other city, ſo in greatneſs it excelled all thoſe 
that were famous in old time. The ground-plan 
of itis ſaid to be four hundred and eighty furlongs ; 
the walls were in height one hundred feet, and 
the breadth of chem ſuch, that three carts might 
meet upon the top of them. On the walls there 
- were one thouſand five hundred towers, each of 
them two hundred feet high. It was called Tetra- 
olis, as being divided (as it were) into four cities, 
Ninevet, Reſena, Forum, and Cale. Diodor. Rer. 
Antiq. 1. 2. c. 1. p. 46. Dinoth, I. 2. p. 43. 
7. The Pyramids of Egypt are many in num- 
ber, but three of them the moſt celebrated; the 
principal of all is ſituated on the ſouth of the city 
of Memphis, and on the weſtern banks. of Nilus. 
Tt is accounted the chief of the world's ſeven won- 
ders; its baſe is ſquare at the bottom, and is ſup- 


poſed to take up eight acres. of ground. Every 


Iquate is three hundred ſingle paces in length: it 
is aſcended by two hundred and twenty- five ſteps, 
each ſtep above three feet high, and a breadth pfo- 
portionable, growing by degrees narrgwer and 
narrower, till ve come to the top, and at the top 
conſiſting of bur three ſtones only, yet large 
enough for ſixty men to ſtand, upon. No ſtone (in 
N. 329 1 4 | | 
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_ carriages, yet they were brought thither from the 


who employed in it day by day (twenty years to. 


- thouſand men continually working on it. The 


 Eighty-four miles in length, even as far as Cheſter, 


heard-of ſpectacle, it reached from Putzol toBauli 


the whole) is fo little as to be drawn by any of o 


Arabian Mountains; how, brought, and by What 
engine mounted, is an equal wonder, It was built 
for the ſepulchre of Cheops, an Egyptian King 


gether) no fewer than three hundred and ſixty j, 


charges which they put him to (in no other food 
than garlick, radiſhes, and onions) being compu. 
ted at a thouſand and eight hundred talents. Dio. 
dorus Siculus faith of this pyramid, © That it 
ſtands an hundred and twenty furlongs from Mem. 
phis, and forty-five furlongs from Nilus. It hath 
now ſtood near three thouſand years, and is at this 
day the admiration of all travellers who vilit that 
part of the world: Herod. l. 2. p. 137. Hyl 
Cojm. Pp. 923. Lithgow's Travels, p. 311. Diu 
Sicul. Rerum Antig. l. 1. c. 2. p. 29. Sandy 
Relat. I. 2. p. 128, 129. Bellornn. 

8. Wales anciently extended itſelf eaſtward to 
the river Severn, till, by the puiſſance of Off, the 
greatK ing of the Mercians, the Welſh or Britons 
were driven out of the plain country beyond that 
river, and forced to betake themſelves to the 
Mountains, where he cauſed them to be ſhut up, 
and divided from England. with, an huge ditch, 
called in Welſh Claudhoffa, that is, Offa's Dike. 
Which Dike beginning at the influx of the Wey 
into the, Severn, not far from Chepſtow, extendeth 


where the Dee is mingled with the ſea. Concern- 
ing this ditch, there was a Jaw made by Harold, 
that if any Welſhman was found with a weapon 
on this ſide of it, he ſhould have his right hand 
cut off by the King's officers. Heyl. Comſ. p. 322. 

9. The bridge of Caligula was a new and un- 


three miles and a quarter: he built it upon ſhips 
in a few days, and in emulation of Xerxes. Over 
this he marched with the Senate and ſoldiery in a 
triumphant manner, and in the view of the people. 
Upon this he feaſted, and paſſed the night in dal- 
liance and gaming. A marvellous and great work 
indeed: but ſuch as the yanity thereof deprived it 
of commendatisn ; for to what end was it railed 
but to be demoliſhed? <© Thus ſported he, (aiti 
Seneca, © with the power of the empire, and al 
in imitation of a foreign, frantick,-unfortunare and 
proud King.” Xiphil. in Caliguld, p. 99. S#! 
4. 4. C. 19. 2. 175 ; r — 
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10. The Capitol of Rome, ſeated on the Tar— 

jan rock, ſeemed to contend with Heaven for 
height : and no doubt but the length and breadth 
were every way anſwerable. The enden ve charge 
that Domitian was at in the building of it, Martial 
(after his flattering manner) hath wittily deſcribed, 
and which I may thus tranſlate : 


So much hes Cæſar to the gods decreed, 

That ſhould he call it in, or payment STE 

Though Jove himſelf mould barter Hear n 
away, 

This mighty debt he never could repay. 


We may (in part) give a gueſs at the riches and 
ornaments of it by this, that there were ſpent only 
upon its gilding above Felde thouſand talents; it 
was all gilded « over, not the inner roof only, but 
the outward covering which was of braſs or copper, 
and the doors of it were overlaid with thick plates 
of gold, which remained till the reign of Honorius, 
— wh J. 9. Epiſt. 4. p. 347. 

Suetonius thus deſcribes that houſe of Ne- 
* 1 Nero himſelf called Domum Auream, 
„The golden houſe.” 
Coloſſus, ſhaped like himſelf, of one hundred and 
twenty feet high, The ſpaciouſneſs of the houſe 
was ſuch, that it had in it three galleries, each of 
them a mile long; a ſtanding pool like a fea, beſet 
with buildings in the manner of a city; fields in 


woods, with a various multitude of tame and wild 
beaſts of all kinds. In the other parts thereof all 
things were covered with gold, and diſtinguiſhed 
with precious ſtones, or mother- of- pearl. The 
ſupping· rooms were roofed with ivory planks that 
were moveable, for the caſting down of flowers, 
and had pipes in them, for the ſprinkling of oint- 
ments, The roof of the principal ſupping-room was 
round, which, like the Heavens, perpetually day 
and night whorled” about. This houſe when he 
had it thus finiſhed and dedicated, he fo far ap- 
proved of it, that he ſaid he had began to live like 
aman, Sueton. J. 6. c. 31. Pp. 250. 

12. Ptolomæus Philopater built a ſhip (faith 
Pancirollus) that the like was never ſeen before or 
lince, It was two hundred and eighty cubits in 
length, fifry-two cubits in height from the bottom 


or ſeats of rowers ; four hundred mariners, and 
four thouſand rowers ; : and on the decks it could 
contain three thouſand ſoldiers. There were alſo 
0,25. 


In the porch was fet a 


which were arable grounds, paſtures, vineyards, and 


to the upper decks. It had "four hundred banks 
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gardens and orchards on the top of it, as Plutarch 
relates in the life of Demetrius. Plat. in Demetr. 
Panciro!l. de Rebus nuper inventis, tit. 38. p. 51. 

13. China is bounded on the north with Altay, 
and the eaſtern Tartars, from 
by a continual chain of hills, and where that chain 
is broken off, with a great wallextended four hun- 
dred leagues in length, built, as they ſay, by 
Zaintzon, the hundred and ſeventeenth King there- 
of: it is twelve yards high, and twelve yards thick, 
and was twenty- ſeve n years erecting by the conti= 
nual labour of 70,050,000 men. Il. Ceſmeg. 
P. TT Herbert's Trad. l. 3. p. 377. 


. M. Scaurus (the ſon-in-law to Sylla) when 


By inc Adile, cauſed a wonderful piece of work 
to be made, exceeding all that had ever been 
by mans hand: it was a theatre: the ſtage had 
three heights. one above another, wherein were 
three hundred and ſixty columns of marble ;. the 
middle was of glaſs, an exceſſive ſuperfluity never 
heard of before or after. As for the uppermoſt part, 
the boards, planks, and floors were gilded. The 
columns bencath were thirty-eight feet high, and 
between theſe columns there ſtood of ſtatues and 
images of braſs to the number of three thouſind, 
The theatre itſelf was able to receive eighty thous 
ſand perſons to fit well and at eaſe. The furni- 
ture of this theatre, in rich hangings, which were 
of cloth of gold, painted tablets, the moſt exqui- 
ſite that could be found, players apparel, and other 
{tuff meet to adorn the ſtage, was in ſuch abun«. 


dance, that there being carried back to his houſe 


of pleaſure at Tuſculum the ſurplus thereof, his 
ſervants and ſlaves there (upon indignation for this 
waſte and monſtrous ſuperfluity of their maſter) 
ſet the ſaid country-houſe on fire, and burnt as 
much as came to an hundred millions of ſeſterces- 
Yet was this magnificent piece of building (by the 
teſtimony of Pliny) but a temporary theatre, and 
intended only for a month's duration. Plin, Nat. 
Fiſt. l. 36. c. 15. p. 583. Hakew. Apol. J. 4. c. 8. 
y 2. p. 393. 

15. The Temple of Peace was built by Veſpa- 
ſian three hundred feet in length, and in breadth 


two hundred; ſo that Herodian deſervedly calls it 


the greateſt and faireſt of all the works in the city 
of Rome, and the moſt ſumptuous in ornaments 
of filver and gold. _ Joſephus writes, that upon. 
this Temple were beſtowed all the rarities. which 
(before) men travelled through the world to ſee t 
and Pliny faith, “Of all the choice pieces I have 
ſpoken of in the city, the moſt excellent are laid 


7H . VP, 


which it is ſeparated 
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up, and dedicated by Veſpaſian in the Temple of 


Peace, which were before in the Golden Houſe of 


Nero. THerodian. Joſeph. of the Deſtruct. I. 7. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 34. c. 8. p. 50 . 

16. The Ampitheatre, begun by Veſpaſian, 
but finiſhed and dedicated by Titus, was moſt fa- 
mous ; the height of which was ſuch (faith Am- 
mianus) thar the eye of man could hardly reach 
it. © It was reared,” ſaid Caſſiodore, “ with ri- 
vers of treaſure poured out.” The ſteps alone 
were ſufficient and eaſy ſeats for eighty- ſeven thou- 
ſand perſons. Martial prefers it betore all the rare 
and great works at Rome: it ſtood in the place 
where Nero's ponds were ſituated. Hakew. Apol. 
J. 4. Co 8. 8 3. P. 394. n 

17. The Eſcurial, or Monaſtery of Saint Lau— 
rance, in New Caſtile, was built by Philip the Se- 
cond: A building,” faith Quade, “of that mag- 
nificence, that no building in times paſt, or the 
preſent, is comparable to it. The front towards 
the weſt is adorned with three ſtately gates, the 
middlemoſt whereof leadeth into a moſt magnifi- 
cent Temple, a monaſtery (in which are one hun- 
dred and fifty Monks of the order of Saint Jerome) 
and a College. The gate on the right hand open- 


eth into divers offices belonging to the Mona- 


ſtery; that on the left hand, into ſchools, and 


outhouſes belonging to the College. At the four 


corners there are four turrets of excellent work- 
manſhip, and for height majeſtical. Towards the 


north is the King's Palace; on the ſouth part di- 


vers beautiful and ſumptuous galleries; and on the 


eaſt ſide ſundry gardens and walks very pleaſing 
and delectable. It containeth in all eleven ſeveral 


quadrangles, every one encloiſtered ; and is indeed 
ſo fine a ſtructure, that a voyage into Spain were 
well employed, were it only to ſec it, and return. 
Heyl. Ceſin. p. 271. 

18. The aqueduct, vaulted ſinks, and drains 
of Tarquinius Priſcus, King of the Romans, were 
the greateſt works of all his other which he de- 
viſed, by undermining and cutting through the 
ſeven hills whereupon Rome 1s ſeated, and making 
the city hang, as it were, in the air, between hea- 
ven and carth (like unto the ancient city of 
Thebes in Egypt), ſo that a man might paſs under 
the ſtreets. and houſes. with boats. And if this 
was wonderful of men in thoſe days, how would 


they be aſtoniſhed now, to ſee how M. Agrippa in 
his Edileſhip (after he had been Conſul), cauſed 


ſeven rivers to meet together under the city in one 


main channel, and to run with ſuch a ſwift ſtream 


and current, that they take all before them, what. 
ſoe ver there is in the way, and carry it down into the 
Tyberz and being ſometimes increafed with ſud. 
den ſhowers and land-floods, they ſhake the Paving 
above them, they drive againſt the ſides of the 
walls about them; ſometimes alſo they receive the 
Tyber water into them, when it riſeth extraorgj. 
narily ; ſo that a man may perceive the ſtream of 
two contrary waters charge one another with great 
force and violence within and under ground: anq 
yet, for all this, theſe water-works aforeſaid yield 
not a jot, but abide firm and faſt, without any 
ſenſible decay occaſioned thereby. Moreover, 
theſe ſtreams ſometimes carry down huge and heayy 


pieces of ſtones within them, and mighty loads 


are drawn over them continually: yet theſe arched 
conduits neither ſettle nor {top under the one, 
nor are damaged by the other. Many a houſe 
falleth of itſelf upon them, many are made to 
fall by frequent fires, and ſometimes terrible earth. 
uakes ſhake the whole earth about them; yet for 
all the injuries, they have continued fince the 
days of Tarquinius Priſcus inexpugnable, and that 
is almoſt eight hundred years. Plin. Not. if, 
J. J. 6. 18. P. 584. 
19. Of all the aqueducts that ever were before 


this time, thoſe which were begun by Caligula, and 


finiſhed by Claudius his ſucceſſor, ſurpaſſed in 
ſumptouſneſs; for they commanded the two foun- 
tains Curtius and Ceruleus, whole heads were forty 
miles diſtant; and theſe they carried with ſuch a 
force before them, and to ſuch a height, that they 
mounted up to the higheſt hills in Rome, and 
ſerved them that dwelt therevpon. This work 
coſt three hundred millions of ſeſterces. Certainly 
if a man conſiders the abundance of water that 
is brought thereby, and how many places it ſerveth, 
as well public as private, the baths, ſtews, and 
fiſh-pools, kitchens, and other houſes of office; 
for pipes and little rivulets to water gardens, 3s 
well about the city, as in manors, and houles of 
pleaſure in the fields, near unto the city, beſides 
the mighty way that theſe waters are brought; 
the number of arches that muſt of necellity be 
built to convey them, the mountains that ate 

ierced and wrought through, the valicys that are 
raiſed, and made even and level, he will conie!s 


that there never was any deſign in the whole world 


enterpriſed and effected more admirable than tal 


Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 36. c. 15. P. 586. 


CHAP, 


I. 


Of the choiceſt Libraries in the World, their Founders, 
and Number of Books contained in them. 


» 


S treaſures both publicly and privately are 
collected and laid up in the Republic, to 
be made uſe of when neceſlity requires ; and the 
greater and rarer they are, the more precious they 
are accounted : ſo the treaſures of learning and of 
all good arts and ſciences, which are contained in 
books, as ſo many ſilent teachers, are worthily col- 
lected by public and private perſons, and laid up 
amongſt the choiceſt goods of the Commonwealth, 
where they may be made ule of by all ſorts of per- 
ſons as their ſtudies incline them, or as neceſſity 
ſhall require at any time, whether in peace or war. 
The moſt famous repoſitories of books were as 
follow : 
1. By Ptolomæus Philadelphus (the ſon of Pto- 
lomæus Lagus) reigning in Egypt, and alſo by 
the concurrent and laborious endeavours of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, there was an excellent library 
founded in Alexandria, the nobleft city of all 
Egypt, in the year before Chriſt's birth 280. 
« This library,“ faith Baronius, «© was enriched 
with more than two hundred thouſand volumes, 
brought out of all places in the world, with ex- 
quiſite care and diligence. 8 
alſo the books of the old Teſtament, tranſlated by 
the Seventy: after which tranſlation the King alſo 
procured ſo many Greek, Chaldee, and Egyptian 
books, and Latin ones tranſlated into Greek, as 
alſo of divers other nations, that at laſt he had 
heaped up (faith Gellius) ſeven hundred thouſand 
volumes.” But alas! in how ſhort a time did the 
ſplendour of ſo much virtue ſuffer an eclipſe ! for 
in the one hundred and eighty-third Olympiad from 
the building of the city, Cæſar fighting in Alex- 
andria, that fire which burnt up the enemy's navy, 


+ — — — 


2 


f took hold alſo of this, and burnt the greateſt part 
$ ol the city, together with four hundred thouſand 
; books: ſo that from the founding of it to its de- 
e finftion there were elapſed only two hundred and 


twenty-four years. Terzag. Muſeum Septal. p. 1 56. 
0% J. 6. c. 15. Gell. I. 6. c. 17. Pet. Gregor. 

de Repub. I. 46. c. 7. P. 670. 

2. Eumenes, the ſon of Attalus (and father of 
that Attalus who was the laſt King of Pergamus, 
and who dying made the people of Rome his heir), 
Was the Younder of that excellent library at Per- 
Samus, in the year from the creation 3810, wherein 
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were contained about twenty thouſand choice books, 
Terzag. Mu. Sept. p. 157. Petr. Greg. de Repub. 
J. 76. c. 7. p. 670. 

3. Queen Cleopatra, about the year of the 
world 3950, and thirty years before the birth of 
Chriſt, gathered together ſuch books as had eſcaped 
the fire of Cæſar in Alexandria, built a place for 
them in the Temple of Serapis, near to the Port, 
and transferred thither two hundred thouſand books 
from the Attalick or Pergamenian Library. Terzag. 
NM. Sept. p. 157. 

4. M. Varro, by the appointment of Julius 
Czfar, had the pecular care committed to him of 
erecting a public library; but it had come to 
nothing but for the helping hand of Auguſtus, 
who ſucceeded him. It was he that erected a fa- 
mous repoſitory for books in the Hill Aventine, 
adorned it with porticos and walks, for the greater 
convenience of ſtudents, and enriched it with the 
ſpoils of conquered Dalmatia: this was a little 
before the birth of Chriſt, and. in the year of the 
world 3970. Nor did the bounty of this great 
Prince reſt there, but always aſpiring to greater 
things, he opened two others, little inferior to 
that in the Aventine, one whereof he called the 
Octavian, from the name of his fiſter, and the 
other the Palatine, from the Mount or Hill on 
which it was erected. Over the Keepers of which 
(by his imperial order) was C. Julius, Hyginnius, 
an excellent Grammarian. Petr. Grey. de Repub. 
J. 16. c. 7. p. 669. Terzag. Muf. Sept\p. 158. 

5. F. Veſpaſianus, about the ſixth Fear of his 
empire, the ſeventy- ſeventh from the birtk of Chriſt, 
and of the world 4050, founded a library in the 
Forum at Rome, and contiguous to the Temple of 
Peace, as if he thereby intended to ſhew that no- 
thing was ſo requiſite to advance men in learning 
Terzag. Muf. Sept. p. 158. 

6. The Emperor Trajanus, in the tenth year of 
his reign, one hundred and eight years atter the 
birth of Chriſt, and from the creation ot the 
world 4092, built a ſumptuous library in the 
Market place of Trajan, which he called after his 
own ſurname, the Ulpian Library. Diocleſian af- 
rerwards being to erect ſome, and adorn other 
baths, tranſlated this library unto the Viminal 
Hill, which at this day hath the gate of St. Agnes, 
opening upon it. Terzag. Mu/. Sept. p. 159. 

7. Domitianus, the Emperor, erected another 


near to his own houle, which he had built upon 


the Capitoline Hill, which yet ſoon after it was 
reduced to aſhes in the reign of Commadus, which 
4 happened 
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up, and dedicated by Veſpaſian in the Temple of 
Peace, which were before in the Golden Houſe of 
Nero. Herodian. Joſeph. of the Deſtruct. I. 7. 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 34. c. 8. p. 503. 

16. The Ampitheatre, begun by Veſpaſian, 
but finiſhed and dedicated by Titus, was moſt fa- 
mous; the height of which was ſuch (faith Am- 
mianus) thar the eye of man could hardly reach 
it. © It was reared,” ſaid Caſſiodore, “ with ri- 
vers of treaſure poured out.” The ſteps alone 
were ſufficient and eaſy ſeats for eighty- ſeven thou- 
ſand perſons, Martial prefers it before all the rare 
and great works at Rome: it ſtood in the place 
where Nero's ponds were ſituated. Hakew. Apol. 
J. 4. c. 8. § g. P. 394. N 

17. The Eſcurial, or Monaſtery of Saint Lau- 
rance, in New Caſtile, was built by Philip the Se- 
cond: „ A building,” ſaith Quade, “of that mag- 
nificence, that no building in times paſt, or the 
preſent, is comparable to it. The front towards 
the weſt is adorned with three ſtately gates, the 
middlemoſt whereof leadeth into a moſt magnifi- 
cent Temple, a monaſtery (in which are one hun- 
dred and fifty Monks of the order of Saint Jerome) 
and a College. The gate on the right hand open- 


eth into divers offices belonging to the Mona- 


ſtery; that on the lefr hand, into ſchools, and 
outhouſes belonging to the College. At the four 
corners there are four turrers of excellent work- 
manſhip, and for height majeſtical. Towards the 
north is the King's Palace; on the ſouth part di- 
vers beautiful and ſumptuous galleries; and on the 


eaſt fide fundry gardens and walks very pleaſing 


and delectable. It containeth in all eleven ſeveral 
quadrangles, every one encloiſtered ; and is indeed 
ſo fine a ſtructure, that a voyage into Spain were 
well employed, were 1t only to ſec it, and return. 
Heyl. Coſm. p. 271. 

18. The aqueduQ, vaulted ſinks, and drains 
of Tarquinius Priſcus, King of the Romans, were 
the greateft works of all his other which he de- 
viſed, by undermining and cutting through the 
ſeven hills whereupon Rome 1s ſeated, and making 
the city hang, as it were, in the air, between hea- 
ven and earth (like unto the ancient city of 
Thebes in Egypt), ſo that a man might paſs under 
And if this 
was wonderful of men in thoſe days, how would 
they be aſtoniſned now, toſee how M. Agrippa in 
his Edilcſhip (after he had been Conſul), cauſed 
ſeven rivers to meet together under the city in one 
main Channel, and to run with ſuch a ſwift ſtream 


The magnificent Buildings, &c. of the Ancients and others. 


that there never was any deſign in the whole world 


and current, that they take all before them, what. 
ſoe ver there is in the way, and carry it down into the 
Tyberz and being ſometimes increafed with ſud. 
den ſhowers and land- floods, they ſhake the pavin 
above them, they drive againſt the ſides of the 
walls about them; ſometimes alſo they receive the 
Tyber water into them, when it riſeth extraordi. 
narily ; ſo that a man may perceive the ſtream gf 
two contrary waters charge one another with great 
force and violence within and under ground: and 
yet, for all this, theſe water- works aforeſaid yi 
not a jot, but abide firm and faſt, without any 
ſenſible decay occaſioned thereby. Moreover 
theſe ſtreams ſometimes carry down huge and heayy 
pieces of ſtones within them, and mighty loads 
are drawn over them continually: yet theſe arched 
conduits neither ſettle nor ſtop under the one, 
nor are damaged by the other. Many a houſe 
falleth of itſelf upon them, many are made tg 
fall by frequent fires, and ſometimes terrible earth. 
quakes ſhake the whole earth about them ; yet for 
all the injuries, they have continued fince the 
days of Tarquinius Priſcus inexpugnable, and that 
is almoſt eight hundred years. Pin. Nat. 7p, 
4. Y. £& 15: #-+582. 

19. Of all the aqueducts that ever were before 
this time, thoſe which were begun by Caligula, and 
finiſhed by Claudius his ſucceſſor, ſurpaſſed in 
ſumptouſneſs ; for they commanded the two foun- 
tains Curtius and Ceruleus, whole heads were forty 
miles diſtant; and theſe they carried with ſuch a 
force before them, and to ſuch a height, that they 
mounted up to the higheſt hills in Rome, and 
ſerved them that dwelt therevpon. This wok 
coſt three hundred millions of ſeſterces. Certainly 
if a man conſiders the abundance of water that 
is brought thereby, and how many places it ſ[erveth, 
as well public as private, the baths, ſtews, and 
fiſh-pools, kitchens, and other houſes of office; 
for pipes and little rivulets to water gardrns, 25 
well about the city, as in manors, and houles of 
pleaſure in the fields, near unto the city, beſides 
the mighty way that. theſe waters are brought; 
the number of arches that muſt of neceliity be 
built to convey them, the mountains that are 
pierced and wrought through, the valleys that are 


O . 
raiſed, and made even and level, he will conie!s 


enterpriſed and effected more admirable than ta, 


Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 36. c. 15. Pp. 586. 
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. XII. 


Of the cboiceſt Libraries in the World, their Founders, 


and Number of Books contained in them. 


S treaſures both publicly and privately are 
collected and laid up in the Republic, to 
de made uſe of when neceſlity requires; and the 
greater and rarer they are, the more precious they 
are accounted : fo the treaſures of learning and of 
all good arts and ſciences, which are contained in 
books, as ſo many filent teachers, are worthily col- 
lected by public and private perſons, and laid up 
amongſt the choiceſt goods of the Commonwealth, 
where they may be made uſe of by all ſorts of per- 
ſons as their ſtudies incline them, or as neceſſity 
ſhall require at any time, whether in peace or war, 
The moſt famous repoſitories of books were as 
follow: 
1. By Ptolomæus Philadelphus (the ſon of Pto— 
lomæus Lagus) reigning in Egypt, and alſo by 
the concurrent and laborious endeavours of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, there was an excellent library 
founded in Alexandria, the nobleſt city of all 
Egypt, in the year before Chriſt's birth 280. 
“ This library,“ faith Baronius, «© was enriched 
with more than two hundred thouſand volumes, 
brought out of all places in the world, with ex- 
quiſite care and diligence. 
alſo the books of the old Teſtament, tranſlated by 
the Seventy : after which tranſlation the King alſo 
procured ſo many Greek, Chaldee, and Egyptian 
books, and Latin ones tranſlated into Greek, as 
allo of divers other nations, that at laſt he had 
heaped up (faith Gellius) ſeven hundred thouſand 
volumes.” But alas! in how ſhort a time did the 
ſplendour of ſo much virtue ſuffer an eclipſe ! for 
in the one hundred and eighty-third Olympiad from 
the building of the city, Cæſar fighting in Alex- 
andria, that fire which burnt up the enemy's navy, 
took hold alſo of this, and burnt the greateſt part 
ol the city, together with four hundred thouſand 
books: ſo that from the founding of it to its de- 
ſlruction there were elapſed only two hundred and 
Wwenty-four years. Terzag. Muſgum Seplal. p. 1 56. 
Orof. J. 6. c. 15. Gell. JI. 6. c. 17. Pet. Gregor. 
a Repub, I. 46. c. 7. P. 670. 

2. Eumenes, the ſon of Attalus (and father of 
tit Attalus who was the laſt King of Pergamus, 
ad who dying made the people of Rome his heir), 
Was the founder of that excellent library at Per- 
demus, in the year from the creation 3810, wherein 


* 


Amongſt theſe were 
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were contained about twenty thouſand choice books, 
Terzag. Muf. Sept. p. 157. Petr. Greg. de Repub. 
J. 76. c. 7. p. 670. 
3. Queen Cleopatra, about the year of the 
world 3950, and thirty years before the birth of 
Chriſt, gathered together ſuch books as had eſcaped 
the fire of Ceſar in Alexandria, built a place for 
them in the Temple of Serapis, near to the Port, 
and transferred thither two hundred thouſand books 
from the Attalick or Pergamenian Library. Terzag. 
MY. Sept. P. 157. : 
4. M. Varro, by the appointment of Julius 
Cæſar, had the pecular care committed to him of 
erecting a public library; but it had come to 
nothing but for the helping hand of Auguſtus, 
who ſucceeded him. It was he that erected a fa- 
mous repoſitory for books in the Hill Aventine, 
adorned it with porticos and walks, for the greater 
convenience of ſtudents, and enriched it with the 
ſpoils of conquered Dalmatia: this was a little 
before the birth of Chriſt, and. in the year of the 
world 3970. Nor did the bounty of this great 
Prince reſt there, - but always aſpiring to greater 
things, he opened two others, little inferior to 
that in the Aventine, one whereof he called the 
Octavian, from the name of his fiſter, and the. 
other the Palatine, from the Mount or Hill on 
which it was erected. Over the Keepers of which 
(by his imperial order) was C. Julius Hyginnius, 
an excellent Grammarian. Petr. Greg. de Repub. 
J. 16. c. 7. p. 669, Terzag. Muf. Sept. p. 158. 
5. F. Veſpaſianus, about the ſixth year of his 
empire, the ſeventy- ſeventh from the birth of Chriſt, 
and of the world 4050, founded a library in the 
Forum at Rome, and contiguous to the Temple of 
Peace, as if he thereby intended to ſhew that no- 
thing was ſo requiſite to advance men 1n learning 
as times of peace, Terzag. Muf. Sept. p. 158. 
6. The Emperor Trajanus, in the tenth year of 
his reign, one hundred and eight years atter the 
birth of Chriſt, and from the creation ot the 
world 4092, built a ſumptuous library in the 
Market place of Trajan, which he called after his 
own ſurname, the Ulpian Library. Diocleſian af- 
rerwards being to erect ſome, and adorn other 
baths, tranſlated this library unto the Vininal 


Hill, which at this day hath the gate of St. Agnes, 


opening upon it. Terzag. Maſ. Sept. p. 159. 
7. Domitianus, the Emperor, erected another 


near to his own houle, which he had built upon 


the Capitoline Hill, which yet ſoon after it was 


reduced to aſhes in the reign of Commadus, which 
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happened, as Euſebius, Dion, and Baronius wit- 
neſs, in the eighth year of Commodus's empire; the 
one hundred and eighty-ninth year from the na- 
tivity of Chriſt, and from the creation of the world 
about 4163. Terzag. Mu. Sept. p. 1 59. | 
8. Gordianus Senior, about the two hundred and 
fortieth year after Chriſt, built a library which 
contained ſixty- two thouſand books, the greater 
part whereof were left as a legacy to the F,mperor 
by Geminicus Gammonicus. Terzag. Mz}. Sept. 
7. 159. 
; 9. Conftantinen the Emperor, by the teſtimony 
of Baronius, erected a moſt ſumptuous library in 
the province of Thrace, at Byzantium, called New 
Rome, which was enriched with an hundred and 
twenty thouſand volumes. He called that city 
Conſtantinople ; in the year 324 from the birth of 
Chriſt, but through the diſcord of his ſons (about 
the year of the world 4321, and from the birth of 
Chriſt 340), to wit, of Conftantinus, Conſtantius, 
and Conſtance the Emperors, in the Geplorable 
declination of the empire, and much more by 
fire, 1t loſt its fame and name, being burnt by the 


people, in hatred of Baſilius the Emperor (as 
- Zonatas and Cedrenus ſays), which happened about 


the year from the nativity of Chriſt 476 ; but 
being repaired and increaſed by the acceſſion of 
three hundred and three volumes, Leo Iſaurus, in 
hatred of ſacred images, burnt both it and its 
keepers, who were Counſellors of great renown. 
This happened about the year of Chriſt 726, as 
witneſſeth Zonaras, Cedrenus, and others. In this 
kbrary was (as is reported) the gut of a dragon 
one hundred and twenty feet long, upon which 
was written Homer's Iliad and Odyſſeys in letters of 


gold. Zcaar. Annal. tom. 3. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 3. 
+4 


J. 2. Pp. 650. Cearen. 

10. The Septalian Library contains ſeven thou- 
ſand, two hundred and ninety volumes, amongſt 
which are many Greek authors, and fix hundred 
manuſcripts : they are ſet, upon three hundred 
ſhelves, fitly diſpoſed, with that peculiar order as 
the ſtudy of every particular ſcience doth require. 
Firſt, ſuch as teach the firſt elements of human 
life, and the more polite learning. Secondly, thoſe 
that contain the Greek, Latin, and Italian hiftories, 


and thoſe of other nations. Thirdly, ſuch as con- 


tain the precepts of ethics, the politics, and the 
axioms of moral philoſophy. Fourthly, ſuch as 


_ pertain to aſtronomy, geometry, muſic, arith- 


metic, and the mathematics. Fifthly, philoſo- 
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their Founders, &c, 


phy and phylic, the prints of living creatures, 


the hiſtory of minerals, and ſuch like. Sixth 
the books of both laws. Seventhly, ſchool ang 
practical divinity, Greek and Latin fathers, con. 
mentaries upon Scripture, and the general ang 
provincial councils and ſynods of the church. 
Terzag. Mu. Sept. p. 151. 

11, The Vatican Library taking its Þb»--innj,, 
by very mean degrees (through the way ny of 
fome Popes to learning, who enjoyed pcacc), has 
ſo increafed, that now it even labours under itz 
own greatneſs and ſingularity. For Sixtus the 
Fourth, and eſpecially Sixtus the Fifth, did 014. 
ouſly endeavour the increaſe of it, and eſpecially 
Clemens the Eighth ſhewed his great clemency 
and love of virtue, when he took care (upon the in. 
treaties of the moſt learned Cardinal Baronins 
that the precious library which Andreas Fulvius 
Urſinus, a molt learned perſon, had hear ed to. 
oether ; as allo all thoſe manuſcripts collected by 
the moſt eminent Odoardus Farnefius, ſhould be 
transferred to the Vatican. P Paulus the 
Fifth alſo hrought hither the ſelect manuſcripts of 
Cardinal Altemps, to which he adjoined the library 
of Heidelberg. At ſuch time as the Palatine of 
the Rhine wasexpelled, it then received an acceſſion 
of three hundred Greck volumes in manulcripr, 
Alſo Pope Urban the Eighth enriched it with di- 
vers Greck copies, and when he had appointed 
Leo Allatius, a man exactly ſkilled in the Greek 
learning, to be keeper thereof, there were num- 
bered {ix thouſand manuſcripts : an abſolute index 
of which was expected at the intimation of Cardi- 
nal Ruſticutius, but by what chance or misfor- 
tune 1t came not to light, 1s yet altogether uncer- 
tain, Terzag, Muf. Sept. p. 161. 

12. The Eſcurial, whereof Philip the Second, 
King of Spain, was the Founder, hath in it a moſt 
noble library, in which there are to be numbered 
ſeven thouſand Greck and Latin - manuſcripts, 
which he had collected from ſeveral libraries in 
Spain and Italy. To this library Cardina] Sir- 
letus, a moſt learned perſon, gave all his books. 
It is alſo reported, that two other libraries did 
conſpire to enrich this, that of Antonius Auguſtus, 
Archbiſhop of Tarracon ; and the other of Don N. 
the Ambaſſador of the King of Spain to the Re- 
public of Venice; for this laſt diſpoſed all his 
books to the King by his will. It hath alſo three 
thouſand Arabic books, teaching the {ſecrets of 
phyſic, aſtrology, and chirurgery, and ſuch 3 
repreſent the inſtruments ſubſervient to the tO 
laſt- mentioned faculties, graphically aalen 
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which books it fell to the lot of Philip the Third, 
by his ſhips, to take from the King of Tunis. 
Ter ZOg s Mu. Sept. P. 162. 

13. Milan hath a ſumptuous library, the firſt 
funding of which it owes to Cardinal Charles 
Borromæus, Who gave his own noble library unto 
it; which was valuable for the annotations upon 
divers books of the Fathers, which he left to it, 
written with his own hand. Soon after Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeus, Archbiſhop alſo of the 
ſme Milan, aſſiſted it with his endeavours, and 
gave it not the name of his family, but from St. 
Ambroſe, who was once Archbiſhop there, and 
the patron of Milan, he gave it the title of the 
Ambroſian Library: and being reſolved to reple- 
niſn it with foreign books, he ſent forth divers 
learned men, furniſhed with chalices, patens, and 
ſuch other things as were for church-furniture, 
into Aſia to the Monks and Greek Biſhops, that 
by exchange, or other price, they might purchaſe 


| Greek and Arabic copies, thoſe eſpecially of the Fa- 
thers ; nor was he diſappointed. In this library were 


twelve thouſand manuſcripts, and forty-lix thou- 
ſand printed volumes in the year 1645. Afterwards, 
being yet increaſed, and the former place too ſtrait, 
another was added as a ſupplement to it, Anno 1660. 

14. In the higher part of the Palace of the Bar- 
berini in Rome, the Cardinal Franciſcus Barberini, 
nephew to Pope Urban the Eighth by his brother, 
erected a library, in which is contained twenty- 
five thouſand choice books, of which number 
there are no leſs than five thouſand manuſcripts. 
Terzag. Muſ. Sept. p. 165. 

15. The Auguſtan Library is enriched with a 
multitude of books, and contains almoſt innume- 
rable Greek copies in manulcript, if, at leaſt, we 
may believe that index of it, which was imprinted 
at Auguſta, Auno 1595. | 

16. That at Paris was founded by the moſt emi- 
nent Cardinal Julius Cæſar Mazarini, in the en- 
dowing of which, with a moſt precious furniture 
of books, he neither ſpared gold or diligence. 
Hither he cauſed to be transferred from the Arch- 
biſhop of Trevers forty cheſts replete with manu- 
ſeripts, beſides thoſe other books which he brought 
thither from the library of Cardinal Richlieu, and 


| ſrom ſome provinces of France. Of this library 


there is an imprinted index that gives a diſtinct 
account both of the number of the books, and 
names of the authors, in a very faithful relation. 
derzag. Muf. Sept. p. 166. 
17. At Florence, near to the church of St. Lau- 
No. - | 
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rence, there is a library that owes its founding to 
the Mediczan family, the nurſe of all kind of 
virtues, It was built by that Laurence De Me- 
dicis, who (in his ſon) gave the world that mild 
and meek Paſtor of the Catholick flock, Pope 
Leo the Tenth. The ſingularity of the books in 
this library may make amends for their multitude, 
as will appear by the index of it, printed at Ant- 
werp. Terzag. Muf. Sept. p. 166. 

18. At the Univerſity of Leyden, the choiceſt 
monument of it is the library there, enriched with 
many manuſcript copies, brought thither out of 
the Eaſt, To this ſo flouriſhing academy, Joſeph 
Scaliger, the ſon of Julius Ceſar Scaliger (who 
was called the very Soul of ſciences) left his own 
manuſcripts: amongſt which were divers Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek and Latin ones, the index of which 
was publiſhed at Paris, Anno 1630, by Jacobus 
Golius, a moſt excellent linguiſt in that Univerſity. 
Terzag. Muſ. Sept. p. 166. 

19. The famous library at Oxford (now called 
the Bodleian) had a good benefactor in King Henry 
the Eighth, who employed perſons in divers parts 
of the world to collect books, and from Conſtan- 
tinople (by means of the Patriarch thereof) he re- 
ceived a ſhip laden with Arabick and Greek 
books, together with divers epiſtles of the Fa- 
thers ; amongſt which was that epiſtle of St. Cle- 
ment to the Corinthians, which Baronius in the 
ſecond volume of his Annals ſo lamented as loſt, 
and which, Auno 1657, was printed and illuſtrated 
with notes by the Prefect of this Library. The 
great founder of it was Sir Thomas Bodley, for- 


merly a Fellow of Merton College: he began to fur- 


niſh it with deſks and books about the year 1598, 
after which it met with the liberality of divers of 
the nobility, prelacy, and gentry. William Earl 
of Pembroke procured a great number of Greek 
manuſcripts out of Italy, and gave them to this 
library. William Laud, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, beſtowed one thouſand and three hundred 
choice manuſcripts upon it, moſt of them in the 
Oriental tongues. At laſt, to complete this ſtately 
and plentiful manſion of the Muſes, there was an 
acceſſion to it of above eight thouſand books, being 
the library of that moſt learned Antiquary Mr. 
John Selden. By the bounty of theſe noble bene- 
factors and many others, it is improved in ſuch 
a manner, that it is a queſtion, whether it is ex- 
ceeded by the Vatican itſelf, or any other library 
in the world, Terzag. Mu, Sept. p. 166. 
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C UA P. XIV . 


Of /uch Perſons who, being of a mean and low Birth, 
have yet attained to great Dignity, and conſiderable 
Fortune. 


T was the dream of ſome of the followers of 
Epicurus, that, if there were any Gods, they 
ere ſo taken up with the fruition of their own 
happineſs, that they mind not the affairs or miſeries 
of poor mortals here below, no more than we 
are wont to concern ourſelves with the buſineſs of 
ants and piſmires in their little mole-hills. But 
when we ſee, on the one fide, pompous greatneſs 
laid low as contempt itſelf, and on the other hand 
baſeneſs and obſcurity raiſed up to amazing and 
prodigious heights z even thete, to a conlidering 
mind, are ſufficient proofs of a ſuperior and divine 
power, which viſibly exerts itſelf amongſt us, and 
diſpoſes of men as it pleafes, beyond either their 
fears or hopes. 

1. The great. Cardinal Mazarini, who not long 
ſince governed the French affairs, was by birth a 
Sicilian, by extraction ſcarce a Gentleman: his 
education ſo mean, as that he might have wrote 
man before he could write at all: but being in 
Nature's debt for a handſome face, a ſtout heart, 
and a ſtirring ſpirit, he no ſooner knew that Sicily 
was not all the world, but he left it for Italy, where 
his engaging behaviour preferred him to the ſervice 
of a German Knight, who played as deep as he 
drank, while his ſkill in the one maintained his de- 
bauches in the other. The young Sicilian deemed 
this ſhaking of the elbow a leſſon worth his learn- 
ing, and practiſed his art with ſuch ſucceſs amongſt 
his companions, that he was become the maſter of 
a thouſand crowns. Hereupon he began to enter- 
tain ſome aſpiring thoughts; ſo that his maiter 
tak ing leave of Rome, he took leave of his maſter : 
after which, being grown intimate with ſome gen- 
tlemen that attended the Cardinal, who-ſteered the 
helm of the Papal intereſt, he found means to be 
made known to him, and was by him received 
with affection into his ſervice: after his Cardinal 
had worn him a year or two at his ear, and inſtilled 
his ſtate- maxims into his fertile ſoul, he thought 
tit the world ſhould take notice of his pregnant 
abilities. He was therefore ſent coadjutor to a 
Nuncio, who was then diſpatched to one of the 
Princes of Italy, whence he gave his Cardinal a 
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Tomaſo Anello, but vulgarly called Mailzn': 


weekly account of his tranſactions. Here the 
Nuncio's death let fall the whole weight of the 
buſineſs upon his ſhoulders, which he managed 
with thatdexterous ſolidity, that his Cardinal inter. 
ceded with his Holineſs to declare him Nuncio. 
His commiſſion being expired, and the affairs that 
begot it happily concluded, he returned to Rome, 
where he received, beſides a general grand repute, 
the careſſes of his Cardinal, and the applauſe of 
the Pope. About this time Cardinal Richelieu 
had gotten ſo much glory by making his maſte;, 
Lewis the Thirteenth, of a weak man a mighty 
Prince, as he grew formidable to all Chriſtendom, 
and drew ſuſpicion and envy from Rome itſelf: 
this made the Conclave reſolve upon the diſpatch 
of ſome able inſtrument to countermine and give 
check to the careerof his dangerous and prodigious 
ſucceſs. This reſolved, they generally concurred 
in the choice of Mazariai, as the fitteſt head-piece 
to give their fears death in the others deſtruction. 
To fit him for this great employment, the Pope 
gave him a Cardinal's hat, and ſent him into 
France with a large Legantine commiſſion; where 
being arrived, and firſt complying with that grand 
fox, the better to get a Clue to his labyrinth, he 
began to fcrew himſelf into intelligence; but 
when he came to ſound his plots, and perceive he 
could find no bottom, and knowing the other 
never uſed to take a leis vengeance than ruin for 
ſuch doings, he began to look from the top 
of the enterprize, as people do from precipices, 
with a-frighted eye; then withal conſidering his 
retreat from Rome would be neither honourable 
nor ſafe, he reſolved to declare himſelf Riche- 
lieu's creature, and, to win the more confidence, 
unrips the boſom of all Rome's defigns agual: 
him. This made the other take him to his breal!, 
and acquaint him with the ſecret contrivance ot 
all his Dedalzan policies, and when he Jett the 
world, declared him his ſucceſſor: and this was 
that great Cardinal that umpired almoſt all Chriſten» 
dom, and that ſhone but a while ſince in the Git- 
lick court with ſo proud a pomp. Hy. C9 
P. 1071. | 
2, There was a young man in the city of Nt- 
ples, about twenty-four years old: he wore ine! 
ſlops, a blue waiſtcoat, and went barefoot, wit 
a mariner's cap upon his head: his profeſiion v3 
to angle for little tiſh with a cane, line and hood 
and alſo to buy fiſh, and to carry and retail tne 
to ſome that dwelt in his quarter. His name 5 


dy contraction; yet was this deſpicable creature 
the man that ſubjugated all Naples; Naples, the 
head of ſuch a kingdom, the metropolis of fo 
many Provinces, the queen of ſo many citics, the 
mother of ſo many glorious heroes, the rendezvaus 
of ſo many princes, the nurſe of ſo many cham- 
pigns and ſprightly cavaliers. This Naples, by 
the impenetrable Judgment-of God, though hav- 
ing ſix hundred thoutand ſouls in her, ſaw herſelf 
commanded by a poor, abject fiſher-boy, who was 
attended by a numerous army, amounting in a 
few hours to one hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
He made trenches, ſet centinels, gave ſigns, chaſ- 
tiſed the banditti, condemned the guilty, viewed 
the ſquadrons, ranked their files, comforted the 
fearful, confirmed the ſtout, encouraged the bold, 
promiſed rewards, threatened the ſuſpected, re- 
proached the coward, applauded the valiant, and 
marvellouſly incited the minds of men, by many 
degrees his ſuperiors, to battle, to ſpoil, to burn- 
ings, to blood, and to death. He awed the No- 
bility, terrified the Viceroy, diſpoſed of the Clergy, 
cut off the heads of Princes, burnt palaces, rifled 
houſes at his pleaſure, freed Naples from all ſorts 
of taxes, reſtored it to its ancient privileges, and 
left not until he had converted his blue waiſtcoat 
into cloth of ſilver, and made himſelf a more ab- 
ſolute Lord of that city, and all its inhabitants, 
and was more exactly obeyed in all his orders and 
commands, than ever Monarch had the honour to 
be in his own Kingdom. This moſt aſtoniſhing 
revolution in the city of Naples began upon Sun- 
day the ſeventh of July, Anno 1647, and ended 
vita the death of Maflaniello, which was upon 
[July the ſixteenth, 1647, the tenth day from its 
beginning. [iftory of late Revolutions in Naples, 
jranſlated by F. Howel, p. 8. & p. 76. Jani ici 
inocath. Tertia, p. 304, Ec. 

3. In the reign of King Henry the Second one 
Nicholas Breakſpear, born at St. Alban's, or (as 
others write) at Langley in Hertfordſhire, being a 
Pondman ot that Abbey (and therefore not al- 
owed to be a Monk there), went beyond ſra, where 
e 10 profited in learning, that the Foge made im 
it Biſhop of Alva, and afterwards Cardinal, and 
Ent him as his Legate to Norway, where he re- 
ed that nation from paganiſm to chriſtianity ; 
returning back to Rome, was choſen Pope, by 
e name of Adrian the Fourth. Bak. Chron. p. 83. 
4 The war betwixt the Chineſe and the Tartars 
San in the ygar 1206; which laſting ſeventy - 
Ven years, at laſt the Tartars, in the year 1288, 
ing totally ſubdued all that mighty Empire, ex- 
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tinguiſhed the imperial Family of the Sungas, and 
erected a new Royal Family, which they called 
Juena; of which Tartarian race, nine Emperors 
by deſcent ruled the Kingdom of China for ſeventy 
years in peace and quietneſs. In this tract of time 
(the Tartars declining from their ancient vigour, 
and having their warlike ſpirits ſoftened by the 
pleaſures and delights of the country) there was 
a contemptible perſon, called Chu, who was ſer- 
vant to one of thoſe that were deputed io offer ſa- 
crifice to their idols (a native of China), and this 
man preſumed to rebel againſt them. At the firſt 
he acted the part of a thief or highwayman; and 
being of a generous nature, bold, quick of hand 
and wit, he gathered ſuctr a multitude in a ſhorc 
time, that they made up the body of a large ar- 
my: thence he commenced a General, ſet vpon 
the Tartars, and fought many battles with them, 
with ſuch fortune and ſucceſs, that in the year 


1368, he drove them quite out of the Empire of 


China, receiving, for ſo illuſtrious an action, the 
whole Kingdom of China, as a worthy reward of his 

heroical exploits. It was he that firſt erected the 

Imperial Family of the Taminges, and was the firſt 

Emperor of that race, ſtyling himſelf by the name 

of Hunguus, which 1s, the Famous Warrior. He 

placed his Court at Nanking, near the great river. 
of Kiang ; and having ſpeedily ordered and eſta— 

bliſhed that Empire, he made an irruption into 

Tatary itſelf, and ſo followed the courſe of his 

victories, that he defeated them ſeveral times, 

waſted their. territories, and finally brought the 

Oriental T artars to ſuch ſtraits, that he forced them 

to lay down their arms, to pay tribute, and to beg 

an inglorious peace. Martin. in Bello Tartaric. 

P. 256. 

5. Sinan, that great Baſſa in the Court of Sely- 
mus the Firit, was born of baſe parentage: as he, 
being a child, was ſleeping in the ſhade, he had 
his genitals bir off by a ſow. The Turkiſh Officers, 
who uluaily provided young boys for the ſervice 


of the Grand Signior, being in Epirus (for that 


was Sinan's country), and hearing of this ſo extraor- 
dinary an eunuch, took him, among{t others, with 
them to the Court, where, under Mahomet the 
Great, Bajazet the Second, and his ſon Sclymus, 
he fo exceedingly thrived, that he was made the 
chief Baſſa of the Court; and fo well deſerved 
it, that he was accounted 'Selymus's right-hand ; 
and was indeed the man to whole valour the Turks 
owe their Kingdom of Egypt; in which King-- 
dom, then not fully ſettled, he was allo ſlain, 
Heyl. Com. p. 1072. KAuowles's Turk. Hift.p. 538, 
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6. Eumenes, being a poor carrier's ſon, at- 
tained to ſuch an ability in the art of war, that 
after the death of Alexander the Great, under whom 
he ſerved, he ſeized on the provinces of Cappa- 
docia and Paphlagonia, and fiding (though a 
ſtranger to Macedon) with Olympias and the Blood 
Royal againſt the Greek Captains, he vanquiſhed 
and flew Craterus, and divers times drove Anti- 
gonus (afterwards Lord of Aſia) out of the field; 
but being by his own ſoldiers betrayed, he was by 
them delivered to Antigonus; and by him lain. 
Heyl. Cofm: Pp. 609. | 

7. When Alexander the Great had taken the 
city of Tyre, he permitted Epheſtion, his chief 
favourite, to chooſe whom he would to be King 
there. Epheſtion proffered it to him with whom 
he had lodged, a rich and honourable perſon; but 
he refuſed it, as not touching the blood of their 
Kings in any degree. Then being aſked by Ephe- 
ſtion, “ if he knew of any of the Royal Lineage 
yet living?“ he told him, that © there was a wile 
and honeſt man remaining, but that he was in ex- 
treme poverty.” Epheſtion went to him forth- 
with with the royal robes, and found him in a 
garden lading water out of a pit for a little mo- 
ney, and in ragged apparel. Epheſtion told him 
the intent. of his coming, clothed him in all the 
royal ornaments, and brought him into the Fo- 
rum, where the people were convened, and gained 
him the ſovereignty over them. The people cheer- 
fully accepted of a perſon that was ſo accidentally 
and wonderfully found out to rule over them. 
His name was Abdolonymus, or, as others, Ballo- 
nymus. Curt. Hift. I. 4. Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. l. 17. 
P. 548. l 

8. Licungzus, at firſt a common thief, then a 
captain of a troop of robbers, by degrees arrived 
to that force and power in China, that he took all 
the province ef Honan, ſubject to the province of 
Nenſi, and gave Sigan, the metropolis of it, as a 
prey to his ſoldiers. Theſe, and many other his 
fortunate exploits, cauſed him to take the name 
of King, with the addition of Xungvan, which 
ſounds as much as Licungzus the proſperous: and 
at laſt, thinking himſelf ſecure of the empire, he 
took the name of Emperor upon him, and ſtyled 
the family wherein he thought to eſtabliſh this 
dignity, Thienxunam, as much as to ſay, Obe- 
dient to Heaven. By which he endeavoured to 
perſuade the ſoldiers and people, that it was by 
the diſpoſition of the heavens that he ſhould reign. 
He beſieged Peking, the metropolis of all China, 
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and with his victorious army he entered and toy}, 
it, Anno 1644, and coming into the palace, ſat 
him down in the imperial throne; though it va; 
obſerved, in this firſt act of royalty, he ſat ſo tot. 
teringly, as if even the royal chair itſelf coud 
foretel the ſhort durance of his felicity. Marin. 
Bel. Tartaric. p. 271, 275. 

9. Agilmond the Second, King of the Lom. 
bards, one morning went a hunting; and as be 
was riding by a fiſh-pond, he eſpied ſeven children 


ſprawling for life, which one ſaith (Paulus Djacg. - 


nus) it may be many harlots had bees delivered 
of, and molt barbarouſly thrown into the water. 
The King, amazed at this ſpectacle, put the end 
of his boar- ſpear or hunting pole amongſt them: 
one of the children's hands faſtened upon the ſpear, 
and the King ſoftly drawing back his hand, waft. 
ed the child to the ſhore. This boy he named 
Lamiſſus, from Lama, which, in their language, 
ſignifies a fiſh-pond. He was in the King's court 
carefully brought up, where there appeared in 
him ſuch tokens of virtue and courage, that, after 
the death of Agilmund, he was by the Lombard 
choſen to ſucceed him in the kingdom. Lig.. 
Coſm. p. 546. Fulgof. Ex. l. 3. c. 4. p. 377. 
10. Roger Walden was at firſt a poor ſcholar 
of Oxford; and the firſt ſtep of his riſing was, to 
be a Chaplain in their College of Saint Mary's; 


from thence, by degrees, he got to be Dean of 
York; and after this a higher ſtep, to be "Treaſurer 
of England ; and yet a higher after that (upon the 
baniſhment of Thomas Arundel) to be Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, He died in the ninth year of 


King Henry the Fourth. Baker's Chron. p. 240. 
11. Franciſco Pizarro, who ſubdued the moſt 
potent and flouriſhing kingdom of Peru (and made 


it a member of the Spaniſh empire) was born at 
Truſiglio, a village in Navarre, and by the poor 
whore his mother laid in the Church-porch, and 
ſo left to God's providence z by whole direction 
(there being none found who would give him the 
breaſt) he was nouriſhed for certain days by ſuck- 
inga ſow. At laſt one Gonſalles, a ſoldier, acknow- 
ledged him for his ſon, put him to nurſe, and 
when he was ſomewhat grown, ſet him to keep his 
ſwine ; ſome of which being ſtrayed, the boy dur 
not for fear return home, but betook himſelf to 
his heels, ran to Seville, and there ſhipped himſelf 
for America; where he attended Alphonſo de 
Oreda in the diſcovery of the countries beyond 
the Gulph of Uraba ; alſo Balboa, in his voyage 
to the South-Sea; and Pedro de Avila, in te 


conque 
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conqueſt of Panama, Grown rich by theſe adven- 
tures, he aſſociated himſelf with Diego de Almagro 
and Fernando Luquez, a rich Prieſt, who betwixt 
them raiſed two hundred and twenty ſoldiers, and 
in the year 1525 went to ſeek their fortunes on 
thoſe Southern Seas which Balboa had before dil. 
covered. After divers repulles at his landing, and 
ſome hardſhips which he endured, Pizarro at 
length took ſome of the inhabitants of Peru, of 
whom he learned the wealth of the country; and 
returning thereupon to Spain, obtained the King's 
commiſſion for the conqueſt of it, excluding his 
companions out of the Patent, but taking in Al- 
magro of his own accord. Thus furniſhed, he 
landed in Peru again, at ſuch time as the wars 


dom; and taking part with the faction of Guaſcar, 
marched againſt Atabaliba, whom he met with in 
the plains of Caxamalca; but rather prepared for 
a parley, than to fight a battle. Pizarro taking 
the advantage, picked a quarrel with him, and 
ſuddenly charged upon him with his horſe and 
ordnance, ſlaying his guard without reſiſtance ; 
and coming near the King's perſon, who was then 
carried on men's ſhoulders, pulled him down by 
the clothes, and took him priſoner : with him he 
took as much gold as amounted to eighty thou- 
ſand Caſtellans, and as much filver as amounted 
to ſeven thouſand marks (cach mark weighing 
eight ounces) of his houſehold plate, and in the 
ſpoil of Caxamalca almoſt infinite riches. This, 
with the King's ranſom, came to ſo great a ſum, 
that, beſides the fifth part which Pizarro ſent to 
the King of Spain, and that which he and his bre- 
thren kept to themſelves, every footman had ſeven 
thouſand two hundred ducats, and every horſeman 
twice as much, for their part of the ſpoil, beſides 
what they had got in plunder. Pizarro, in regard 
of ſo great ſervice, was made the firſt Viceroy of 
Peru, and created Marquis of Anatilla. Hl. 
Com. p. 1071. 

12. There was one Chinchilungus, à Chineſe, 
born in the province of Fokien : he firſt ſerved 
the Portugueze in Macao; then he ſerved the 
Dutch in the iſland Formoſa, where he was known 
o all ſtrangers by the name of Iquon. After this 
be became a pirate; and being of a quick and 
umble wit, he grew, from this ſmall and ſlender 
ſonune, to ſuch a height and power, as he was 
teld, if not ſuperior, yet equal to the Emperor of 
China, For he had the trade of India in his hand, 
bike dealt with the Portugueze in Macao, with 
No 25. 
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Of Tow-born Perſons who have arrived to great Dignity, &c. 


grew hot betwixt the two brethren for the king- 
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the Spaniards in the Philippines, with the Dutch 
in the iſlands Formoſa and New Holland, with the 
Japoneſe, and with all the Kings and Princes of 
the eaſtern parts, in all manner of rich commodi- 
ties. He permitted none to tranſport the wares of 
China, but himſelf or his, to whom he brought 
back the riches and the ſilver of Europe and the 
Indies. For, after he had rather extorted than ob- 
tained a pardon of the King of China for his pi- 
racies, he became ſo formidable and potent, that 
he had no leſs than three thouſand ſhips, of all 
which he was lord and maſter. Not content with 
this fortune, he aſpired privately to the empire: 
but knowing he ſhould never be accepted with 
the Præfects and people, ſo long as any of the 
imperial family of the Taminges were alive, he 
hoped by the Tartars means to extinguiſh them 
wholly: that done, he reſolved to diſplay his ban- 
ners and enſigns, to the driving out of the Tar- 
tars, which he knew would cauſe him to be well 
followed of the people, The Tartars made him 
King of Pingnan ; that is, Pacifier of the South; 
and many other dignities and offices of truſt they 
heaped upon him; but all to illude him: for they 
ſuſpecting his power, ſoon found means to make 
him a priſoner in Peking, though his fleet was 
ſeized upon by his brothers and kindred. Martin. 
in Bello Tartaric. p. 286. | 


13. Agathocles was the ſon of a potter: his 


childhood he ſpent in the filth of the clay, his 


youth in intemperance and unchaſtity, infamous 
in every reſpect; and, through the hatred of the 
citizens and his own poverty, he was forced to be- 
come a robber on the highway, ſoon after a ſol- 
dier, and then a General; and that too with in- 
famy, on account of marrying the widow of Da- 
maſcon, the former General, with whom before 
he had lived in whoredom. But having gained 
great riches by this match, twice he endeavoured 
to ſeize upon the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, and 
twice was repelled, and at laſt forced into exile. 
He then joined with the Sicilians, the enemies of 
Syracule, and with them beſieged it; but through 
the ſuccours ſent in by the Carthaginians, it was 
ſtoutly defended againſt him: at laſt he agreed 
with Hamilcar that he ſhould depart and leave Sy- 
racuſe to him. It was done accordingly: he en- 
tered Syracuſe, flew many of the princes and peo- 
ple, and ſo obtained the kingdom. Which done, 
he turned his arms againſt the Carthaginians them- 
ſelves, and warred with them in Africa, with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he became very formidable to that re- 
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-publick. Li. Monit. J.“ 1. c. 5. p. 46, 47. Ful- 


g/. Ex. I. 3. c. 4. P. 371 372. 
14. C. Marius came of parents that were of the 


loweſt and meaneſt of the people; ſo that at firſt he 


was a private ſoldier of foot, afterwards a Centu- 
rion, and then a Tribune; and when he aſſayed 
to get up toſſome honour and office in the city, he 


was frequently rejected with ſcorn : at laſt he ra- 


ther broke into the Senate, than came in. And yet 
this low and loathed Marius was the man that 
ſubdued Africa, led King Jugurtha (that dread- 


ful enemy of the Romans) in triumph; and (as if 


this was little) when the city and all Italy trem- 


bled ar the invaſion of the Cimbrians, this was the 
man that defended both, overthrew the enemy, 


was Conſul (that is, chief Magiſtrate in Rome) 
ſeven times, and died in the ſeventh Conſulſhip. 
Lipſ. Monit. I. I. c. 5. p. 48. 

15. Iphicrates, that noble General of the Athe- 
nians, who overcame the Spartans in battle, and 


* repreſſed the fierce courage of the great Captain 
Epaminondas, was arrived to that height of repu- 


tation, that when Artaxerxes the King of Perſia 
had a purpoſe to war upon Egypt, he beſought 
him to be General in that expedition; and yet this 
man, who was thus highly courted by one of the 
greateſt Monarchs of the world, is well known to 
have been the ſon of no other than a poor cobler, 
Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 3. c. 4. p. 369. 3 
16. Aurelius Diocleſianus was choſen Emperor 


both by the Senate of Rome and alſo by the joint 
ſuffrage of the whole army: he ſwayed the ſceptre 


of the Roman empire long, was a Prince of great 
ſpirit, and exceedingly fortunate: yet was he of ſo 
low and abject a parentage, that ſome have ſaid 
he was the ſon of a notary or ſcrivener, and others, 
of a freed-man. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 3. c. 4. p. 374. 
17. Bonoſus the Emperor was not only no citi- 
zen of Rome, but a ſtranger, born in Britain: his 
father was poor, and kept a ſmall ſchool to main- 


tain him; yet the ſon of this man, of ſo low a 


degree, was advanced to a dignity comparable 
with that of the greateſt Princes in the world. 
Fulgof. Ex. I. 3. c. 4. P. 375. | | 
18, Pope John, the twenty-ſecond of that name, 
aſcended to the Papacy by a juſt eſtimate of his 


learning and virtue: he broke the fierce courage 
and pride of the Emperor Ludovicus Bavarus : 
and after he had performed many notable ex- 


ploits, dying, he left the Church much increaſed 


in its riches, and equally improved in its reputa- 


tion; and yet it is well known, that this man, a 


tears and groans, as well as others; and many of 


his revenues, ſeemed to him too poor to add af 


Frenchman by nation, had no other than a Currier 
for his father, and who in ſo mean. a way Provided 
a livelihood for himſelf and family. Fulgoſ. Ex. 


J. 3. c. 4. P. 384. 


C HAP. XV. 


Of wonderful and ſudden Changes in the Fortune; of 
many illuſtrious Perſons, 


JT Emperors of Conſtantinople had in their 
5 


Palace a ſecret chamber, which they called 
Purple, in which the Empreſſes, for a ceremg. 
nious formality, were brought to- bed and deliver. 
ed; thinking by this means to aboliſh the acerbi. 
ties, which are, as it were, affixed to our condi. 
tion. But theſe pretty Porphyrogenite (ſo theſe 
children of the Emperors were called) were not— 
withſtanding born with a croſs, ſaluted life with 


them were ſo overwhelmed with diſaſters both in 
their own perſons and families, that he who was of 
the meaneſt birth in all their Empire, would have 
been very loth to have exchanged conditions with 
them. Upon the top of the mountain Potoſi in 
India there always hangs a cloud (ir riſes in form 
of a pyramid, and is three leagues high); therejs 
a cloud over pyramidical fortunes too, with which 
they are oftentimes fatally overcaſt. When Con- 
ſtantine had ſhewed all the glory and ſplendour of 
Rome to a certain Perſian King, Mira quidem hc 
(ſaid he) ed ut video ficut in Perſia fic Rome homines 
moriuntur. Theſe are brave things, but yet! 
ſee men die at Rome as well as in Perſia.” The 
mightieſt poſſeſſions cannot ſecure their owners 
from the moſt unexpected revolutions, 


Omnia ſunt hominum tenut pendentia filo, 
Et ſubito caſu que valuere ruunt, 


All human things on ſlender threads depend, 
And ſudden chance brings greatneſs to its end. 


Cauſ. Holy Court, tom. 1. J. 2. P. 52 


1. A favourite of Ptolemy King of Egypt vas 
mounted to ſo high a degree of honour, that he 
had but two diſcontentments in this life; the one, 
that he could grow no more, ſo great was he al. 
ready become; the other, that the King, with all 


increaſe 


\ 


jncreaſe of riches; A few days after this, this mi- 
ſerable creature was ſurprized by King Ptolemy 
courting a miſtreſs of his; for which contempt, in 
that inſtant the L.ady was forced to drink poiſon, 
and the unfortunate Courtier was hanged before 
his own lodging. Cauſ. Holy Court, tom. 1. J. 2. 


. 58, 
: b Henry the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, 
having been often worſted in battle, was at laſt re- 
duced to ſuch exigencies, that he had not where- 
with to buy him bread, but was forced to come to 
the great church at Spires, which he himſelf had 
built, and there beg to be a Choriſter, that ſo he 
might get a ſmall ſtipend to keep him from ſtarv- 
ing, but could not obtain it; which repulſe cauſed 
him to ſpeak to the ſtanders-by in the words of la- 
menting Job, chap. xix. 21. Have pity upon 
me, O my friends, for the hand of God hath 
touched me.” The weight of theſe miſeries 
brought him ſhortly after to his grave, but he 
found none ſo humane as to put him in; for he 
lay five years unburied, no man daring to do it, be- 
cauſe the Pope had forbidden it to be done. This 
wonderful change in the ſtate of ſo great a perſon 
fell out about the year 1106. Caryl. Expoſit. on 
Job. xii. 28. p. 282. Job. Læti. Hiſt. Univ. Period. 
Ger. c. 9. Y 1. Pp. 252. 

3. The great King Henry the Fourth of France 
was as remarkable an example of the unſtableneſs 
of mundane affairs, and of the ſandy foundation 


are grounded, as almoſt any age can parallel. For 
this illuſtrious Prince having a moſt potent and ir- 
reſiſtible army, compoſed of forty thouſand com- 
batants, all choice men, led by veteran Com- 
manders, and the moſt expert Europe could af- 
ford, in a perfec equipage, having alſo a mount 
of gold as high as a lance, eſtimated at ſixteen 
millions, to maintain this army; having aſſured his 
confederates abroad, ſettled all things at home, 
cauſed his Queen to be crowned in the higheſt 
magnificence that could be, and appointed her 
Regent 1n his abſence : behold, this mighty King, 
amongſt theſe triumphs, being to go next day to 
his army, when his ſpirits were at the higheſt 
elevation, and his heart ſwelling with aſſurances, 
rather than hopes of ſucceſs and glory; going one 
aſternoon to his arſenal, he was ſtopped in a ſmall 
ſtreet by ſo contemptible a thing as a collier's 
cart, and there, from amidſt the arms of his own 
Nobles, he was thruſt out of the world by the 
meaneſt of his own ſubjects, Ravilliac, who, with 


whereon the higheſt pomp and purpoles of men 
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a prodigious hardineſs, putting his foot upon the 
coach-wheel, reached him over the ſhoulders of 
one of his greateſt Lords, and ſtabbed him to the 
very heart, and, with a monſtrous undauntedneſs 
of reſolution, making good his firſt ſtab, with a 
ſecond inſtantly deprived him of life. 


Sic parvis pereunt ingentia rebus. 


And thus the ſmalleſt things 
Can ſtop the breath of Kings. 


Howell's Hift. of Louis XIII. p. 3, 4 


4. While the Emperor Charles the Fifth, after 
the reſignation of his eſtate, ſtaid at Fluſhing, for 
wind to carry him to his laſt journey into Spain, 
he conferred on a time with Seldius, his brother 
Ferdinand's Ambaſſador, till the dead of the 
night; and when Seldius ſhould depart, the Em- 
peror calling for ſome of his ſervants, and nobody 
anſwering him (for thoſe that attended upon him 
were ſome gone to their lodgings, and all the reſt 
to ſleep), i the Emperor took up the candle himſelf, 
and went before Seldius, to light him down ſtairs, 
notwithſtanding all the reſiſtance he could make ; 
and when he was come to the ſtairs foot, he ſaid 
thus unto him; „ .Seldius, remember this of 
Charles the Emperor, when he ſhall be dead and 
gone ; that him, whom thou haſt known in thy 
time environed with ſo many mighty armies and 
guards of ſoldiers, thou haſt alſo ſeen alone, aban- 
doned and forſaken, yea even of his own domeſtic 
ſervants, &c, I acknowledge this change of for- 


tune to proceed from the mighty hand of God, 


which J will by no means go about to withſtand,” 
Raleigb's Pref. to Hiſt. of the World. To 

5. Darius intituled himſelf King of Kings, and 
Kinſman to the Gods, Having knowledge of Alex- 
ander's landing in Aſia, he ſo much ſcorned him 
and his Macedonians, that he gave order to his 
Lieutenants of the Leſſer Aſia, “ that they ſhould 
take Alexander alive, whip him with rods, and 
then convey him to his preſence; that they ſhould 
ſink his ſhips, and ſend the Macedonians (taken 
priſoners) beyond the Red Sea.” In this ſort 
ipake the glorious King, in a vain confidence of 
the multitudes over whom he commanded. But 


obſerve here a wonderful revolution ; his vaſt ar- 


mies were ſucceſſively routed by the Macedonians; 
his riches. (that were even beyond imagination) 
ſcized ; his mother, wife and daughters made pri- 

| ſoners; 
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joners; and himſelf, by the treachery of Beſſus 
his vaſſal, taken from the ground, where he lay 
bewailing his misfortune, and bound in a cart 
covered with hides of beaſts; and to add deriſion 


to his adverſity, he was thereunto faſtened with a 


chain of gold, and thus drawn on amongſt the 
moſt ordinary carriages, The traitor Beſſus being 
baſtily purſued by Alexander, he brought a horſe 
to the cart where Darius lay bound, perſuading 
him to mount thereon. But the unfortunate King 
refuſing to follow thoſe that had betrayed him, 
they caſt darts at him, wounded him to death, 
wounded the beaſts that drew him, and flew his 
two ſervants that attended him : which done, they 
all fled. Polyſtratus, a Macedonian, being by 
purſuit preſſed with thirſt, while he was refreſhing 
himſelf with water, eſpied a. cart with wounded 
beaſts breathing for life, and not able to move: he 
fearched the ſame, and there found the miſerable 


Darius bathing in his own blood: impatient death 


preſſing out his few remaining ſpirits, he deſired 
water, with which Polyſtratus preſented him: after 
which he lived but to tell him, “ That of all the 
beſt things which the world had, which he had 
lately in his power, he had nothing remaining but 
his laſt breath, wherewith to deſire the Gods to 
reward his compaſſion.” Raleigb's Hiſt. of the 
World, l. 4. c. 2. § 13. P. 162. Pezel. Mellif. 
tom. 1. p. 343, 344. | | 

6. Charles the Eighth, King of France, had 
conquered Naples, and cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned King thereof: but the eighth of April, 
1498, upon Palm Sunday, the King being in the 
height of his glory as touching this world, de- 
parted out of the chamber of Queen Anne, 
Ducheſs of Britain, his wife, leading her with him 
to ſee the tennis players in the trenches of the 
caſtle, whither he had never led her before, and 
they two entered into a gallery called Haquele- 
back's Gallery It was the filthieſt, uncleaneſt 
place in or about the Caſtle ; for every man made 
water there, and the entry into it was broken down: 
moreover the” King, as ke entered, knocked his 
brow againſt the door, though he was of ve 
fmall ſtature. Afterwards he beheld the tennis- 
playing a great while, talking very familiarly with 
all men. The laſt words that he ſpake, being in 
health, were, «„ That he hoped never after to 
commit deadly fin, nor venial, if he could :” in 
the uttering of which words he fell backwards, and 
loſt his ſpeech about two of the clock in the after- 


. noon, and abode in this gallery till eleven at night. 


Every man that choſe entered into the gallery, 
PIE. 


Thus departed out of this world this mighty 


and conqueror ſuddenly died, when the victory was 
his, in the place where he had newly gained it; 


thouſands he had in that battle ſent to their graves. 


that poverty and miſerable want, that, Prince as 


where he lay upon an old mattraſs of ſtraw, from 
whence he never aroſe till he gave up the ghoſt, 
which was nine hours from his firſt ly ing upon it. 


Prince, in this miſerable place, not being able tg 
recover one poor chamber to die in, notwithſtand. 
ing he had ſo many goodly houſes of his own, and 
had built one ſo very ſumptuous immediately be. 
fore. Philip de Comin. I. 8. c. 18. p. 345. 

J. In a bloody fight betwixt Amurath, third 
King of the Turks, and Lazarus, Deſpot of Servia, 
many thouſands fell on both ſides ; but in the con- 
cluſion the Turks had the honour of the day, and 
the Deſpot was lain. Amurath, after that great 
victory, with ſome few others of his chief Captains, 
went to take a view of the dead bodies, which, 
without number, lay on heaps 1n the field, piled 
one upon another, as little mountains. While 
this happy victor was beholding with delight this 
bloody trophy of his ſoldiers, valour, a Chriſtian 
ſoldier, ſore wounded, and weltering in blood, 
ſeeing Amurath, in a ſtaggering manner aroſe as if 
it had been from death, out of an, heap of the ſlain, 
and making towards him (for want of ſtrength) 
fell down many times by the way as he came. Ar 
length drawing near to him (when they that guard. 
ed the King's perſon would have ſtaid him), he was 
by Amurath himſelf commanded to come nearer, 
ſuppoſing that he would have craved his life of 
him ; but this reſolute half-dead Chriſtian preſſing 
nearer to him, as he would for honour's ſake have 
kiſſed his feet; ſuddenly ſtabbed him in the bottom 
of his belly, with a ſhort dagger which he had 
under his coat; of which wound that great King 


while his heart ſwelled with glory, when a thou- 
ſand ſwords, lances, and darts had miſſed him; 
when he might now ſeern ſecure as to death, then 
fell he as a great ſacrifice to the ghoſts of thole 


The ſoldier, by whoſe hand this glorious action 
was performed, was called Miles Cobelitz. 
Knowle's Turk, Hiſt. p. 200. 
8. Alexander, the ſon of Perſeus King of Ma- 
cedon, heing carried away captive, together with 
his father, to the city of Rome, was reduced to 


he was, he was forced to' learn the art of a turner 
and joiner, whereby he got his living. I, 
Monit. J. 2. c. 14. P. 345. Plut. in Vit. Amy! 

9. My father hath told me from the mouth of 


Sir Robert Cotton, how that worthy Knight met * 
| 855 Aa morn- 
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' 8 morning a true and undoubted Plantagenet hold- 
ing the plough in the country. Thus gentle blood 
fetcheth a circuit in the body of a nation, runnin 
from yeomanry through gentry to nobility, and fo 

retrograde, returning through gentry to yeomanry 
again. Full. Ch. Hiſt. p. 170, in the Roll of Battel 

Abbey. A 

— Philip King of Macedon, after many fa- 
mous exploits by him performed, and being choſen 
by all Greece as their General in the Aſiatic expe- 
dition (an honour he had long thirſted after), con- 
ſulted the oracle of Apollo; and from thence re- 
ceived, as he did 1aterpret it, a very favourable 
anſwer touching his ſucceſs againſt the Perſians, 

He therefore ordains great and ſolemn ſacrifices to 
the gods, marries his daughter Cleopatra to Alex- 
ander King of Epirus; and, that he might appear 
amongſt the Greeks in his greateſt glory and mag- 
nificence, he invites throughout all Greece divers 
great perſons to his nuprial feaſt, and deſires them 
to bring with them as many as they pleaſed, whom 
he would alſo entertain as his gueſts. There was 
therefore a marvellous confluence of people from 

all parts to theſe royal nuptials, and the muſical 

conteſts which he had alſo ordained. Art Agis, a 

city in Macedonia, was this great ſolemnity, where 

he then received crowns of gold from ſeveral il- 

luſtrious perſons, as alſo others who were ſent to 

him from the moſt famous cities in Greece, even 
from Athens itſelf. Now was the feaſt over; and 
the muſical concertation being deferred to the next 
day, a multitude of people were aſſembled in the 
theatre, while it was yet night; and at the firſt ap- 
pearance of day then began the pomp to ſet forth; 
in which, beſides other glor.ous preparations, there 
were twelve ſtatues of the gods carried upon tri- 
umphant arches, and, together with theſe, a thir- 
teenth, which was the ſtatue of Philip himſelf, 
adorned with divine habiliments, by which he would 
it ſhould be underſtood, that he was in dignity 
equal with the gods. themſelves. The theatre be- 
ing now crowded, Philip himſelf appears all cloth- 
ed in white, having ordered his guards to keep at 

a diſtance from him, that the Greeks might know 
he thought himſelf ſufficiently guarded with their 
love. At this his glorious appearance, he was 

J openly extolled, and looked upon as the happieſt 

perſon amongſt all other mortals. But this his 

dazzling brightneſs was ſoon overcaſt with a black 
cloud, and all this pageant of his glory wrapped 
up in the fables of death. For, while his guards 
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pt at their commanded diſtance, there ran up to 
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him one Paufanias, one of thoſe who had the near- 
eſt charge of his body, and with a ſhort Gallick 
ſword he had hid about him for that purpoſe, 
ſmote him into the fide, and laid him dead at his 
feet in the fight of thouſands of his ſoldiers and 
friends. Diod. Sicul. I. 16. Pp. 126. Lipſ. Monit, 
J. 2. c. 14. p. 346. Ye 
11. Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, was fo for- 
tunate, that not ſo much as a light touch of adver- 
ſity had for a long time befallen him: he was al- 
lied with Amaſis King of Egypt; who, hearing of 
the great proſperity of his friend, feared (like a 
wiſe Prince) that it would not continue long: 
wherefore he wrote unto him to this effect: 1 
am glad to underſtand that my friend fareth ſo 
well; neverthelcis, I hold this great felicity in 
ſuſpicion, knowing how envious fortune is. For 
my part, I had rather that my affairs, and the af- 
fairs of my friends, went in ſuch fort, as that ſome 
adverſity might croſs them in this life, than that 
they ſhould go always to our liking. If hercin 
thou wilt believe me, carry thyſelf in thy proſpe- 
rity as followeth: Look what thou haſt about 
thee that thou holdeſt moſt dear, and wouldeſt be 
molt ſorry to loſe, and caſt that away fo far, and 
in ſuch ſort, as none may ever ſee it. If thy pro- 
ſperity change not for all that, apply thereunto 
from time to time, for thy eaſe, ſome ſuch remedy 
as this is which I kave propoſed to thee,” | Poly- 
crates liked this counſel ; and having a gold ring 
ſet with an emerald engraven, which he uſed for 
his ſeal, he caſt it into the ſea; but within a while 
after this ring was found in a fiſh's belly, and 
brought again to Polycrates. Of which when 
Amaſis heard, he renounced, by an expreſs meſ- 
ſage, the right of friendſhip and hoſpitality which 
he had contracted with Polycrates ; alleging, for 
his reaſon, that he feared he ſhould be forced to 
ſorrow and lamentation for the miſeries that would 
overwhelm his friend. It happened that, after 
certain days, Orætes, Lieutenant of Cyrus in the 
city of Sardis, drew unto him, by crafty means, 
this minion of fortune, Polycrates, whom he cauſ- 
ed to be hanged upon a gibbet, and his body left 
there to the heats of the day, and the dews of the 
night. Herodot. I. 3. P. 178, 179. Camer. Oper, 
Subciſtv. l. 1. c. 12. p. 38. Lip). Monit. J. 1. c. 5. 
if ” Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter and Earl' 
of Huntingdon, who married the ſiſter of Edward 
the Fourth, was driven to ſuch want, that paſſing 
into Flanders, Philip de Comines fajth, that he: 
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ſaw him run on foot, bare-legged; after the Duke 


of Burgundy's train, begging his bread for God's 


ſake ; whom the Duke of Burgundy at that time 
not knowing (though they had married two liſters), 
bur hearing afterwards who he was, allotted him a 
{mall penſion to maintain him; till, not long af- 
ter, he was found dead upon the ſhore of Dover, 
and ſtripped all naked ; but how he came by his 
death could never, by any inquiry, be brought to 
light. This was about the thurteenth year of the 
reign of Edward the Fourth. Bak. Chron. p. 305. 

13. In the reign of King James the Lord Cob- 
ham was condemned for high treaſon ; but yet re- 


prieved by the King, though, notwithſtanding, he 


came to a miſerable end, For, betore his death, 
he was extremely louſy for want of apparel and 
linen; and had periſhed for hunger, had not a 
trencher-ſcraper at court, who had been his ſer- 
vant, relieved him with ſuch ſcraps as he could 
ſpare, In this man's houſe he died, being ſo poor 
a place, that he was forced to creep up a ladder 
through a little hole into his chamber : which was 
a ſtrange change, he having been a man of ſeven 
thouſand pounds per annum, and of a perſonal 


eſtate of thirty thouſand pounds, his Lady alſo 


being rich, who yet, in this his extremity of mi- 
ſery, would not give him of the crumbs that fell 
from her table. Court of K. James, p. 37. % A. V. 
Clark's Mir. c. 131. p. 676. | | 

14. Hugolin Giradeſca of Piſa was the chief of 
the faction of the Guelphs that ſtuck to the Pope, 
having foiled a part of the Gibbelines, who affected 
the Emperor, and having ſtruck a fear into the 
reſt, became ſo great amongſt thoſe of his party, 
that he commanded with a white wand; was both 
in name and in deed Lord of his city, a rich and 
noble perſonage, learned, magnificent, married to 
a great Lady, had goodly children and grandchil- 
dren, abounding in all manner of wealth, more 


than he could wiſh ; living happy in all pleaſure, 


both in the judgment of himſelf and all his citi- 
zens. He made a ſolemn feaſt upon his birth-day, 
and having invited all his friends, he ſet himſelf 
to the diſplaying of all his proſperity, and magni- 
fying his exploits : and, at laſt, he aſks one of his 


boſom friends, if there wanted any thing to make 


his felicity complete? Who, conſidering what 
little ſtay there is in worldly matters, and how they 
roll and fly away in a moment (or, rather, inſpired 


from above) made this anſwer :. * Certainly the 


wrath of God cannot be long from this thy ſo 
great proſperity.” Soon after, the forces of the 
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Guelphs beginning to decay, the Gibbellines run t 
arms, beſet the houſe of this proſperous Hugolin, 
broke down the gates, flew one of his ſons, and 
a grandchild that oppoſed their entrance, laid hold 
on Hugolin himſelf, and impriſoned him, with 
two other of his ſons, and three grandchildren, in 
a tower; ſhut all the gates upon taem, and threy 
the keys into the river Arne, that ran near the 
tower, Here Hugolin ſaw thoſe goodly youths 
of his dying between his arms, himſelf alſo at 
death's door. He cried, and beſought his enemies 
to be content that he might endure ſome human 
puniſhment, and to grant that he might be con. 
feſſed and communicate before he died. But their 
hearts were all flint; and all he requeſted with 
tears they denied with deriſion: ſo he died piti- 
fully, together with his ſons and grandchildren 
that were incloſed with him. So ſudden, and 
oftentimes ſo tragical, are the revolutions of that 
life, which ſcems moſt to promiſe a continuance of 
proſperity. Fulgeſ. I 3. c. 2. p. 1171. Camer, 
Oper. Subciſi v. cent. 1. c. 12. p. 77. 

15. Amongſt all thoſe that have been advanced 
by the favour of mighty Princes, there was never 
ſo great a minion, nor a more happy man in 
his life, until his death, than was Ibraim Baſſa, 
Chiet Vizir to Solyman the Great Turk. This 
Baſſa finding himſelf thus careſſed by his Lord 
and Maſter, he beſought him on a day (as he 
talked with him with great familiarity) that he 
would forbear to make ſo much of hun, leſt be- 
ing elevated too high, and flouriſhing beyond mea- 
ſure, it ſhuuld occaſion his Lord to change his 
ſentiments, and plucking him from the top of For- 
tune's wheel, to hurl him into the loweſt of mi- 
ſery. Solyman then ſwore unto him, that“ while 
he lived he would never take away his life.” But 
afterwards moved againſt him, by the ill ſucceſs of 
the Perſian war, by him perſuaded ; and ſome ſuſ- 
picion of treachery, yet feeling himſelf tied by 
his oath, he forbore to put him to death; till be- 
ing perſuaded and informed by a Taliſman, or 
Tuikiſh Prieſt, that a man aſleep cannot be counted 
amongſt the living, in regard the whole life of 
man is a perpetual watch, Solyman ſent one night 
an Eunuch, who with a ſharp razor cut his throat, 
as he was quietly ſleeping upon a pallet in the 
Court, And thus this great Favourite had not ſo 
much as the favour to be acquainted with his 
Maſter's diſpleaſure, but was ſent out of the world 
unawares: his dead body was reviled and curſed by 
Solyman ; after which a weight was tied to be 


* 


and it was caſt into the ſea, Comer. Oper. Subcif. 
ent. 2. c. 78. p. 308. Knowle's Turk. Hiſt, p. 654. 

16, George Villiers was the third ſon of Sir 
George Villiers, Knight: he was firſt ſworn ſer- 
vant to King James, then his Cup-bearer at large; 
the ſummer following admitted in ordinary ; the 
next St, George's day he was knighted, and made 
Gentleman of the King's Bed-chamber, and the 
ſame day had an annual penſion of a thouſand 
pounds given him out of the Court of Wards, 
At New-year's tide following the King choſe him 
Maſter of the Horſe. After this he was inſtalled 
of the Moſt Noble Order of the Garter. In the 
next Auguſt he created him Baron of Whaddon, 
and Viſcount Villiers. In January of the ſame 
year he was advanced Earl of Buckingham, and 
ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy Council. The March 
enſuing he attended the King into Scotland, and 
was likewiſe ſworn a, Counſellor in that Kingdom. 
At New-year's tide after, he was created Marquis 
of Buckingham, and made L ord Admiral of Eng- 
Jand, Chief Juſtice in Eyre of all the parks and 
foreſts on the ſouth fide of Trent, Maſter of the 
King's Bench Office, Head Steward of Weſtmin— 
ter, and Conſtable of Windſor Caſtle ; choſen by 
the King the Chief Concomitant of the Heir-ap- 
parent in his journey into Spain; then made Duke 
of Buckingham, and his patent ſent him thither, 
After his return from thence, he was made Lord 
Warden of the Cinque-ports, and Steward of the 
Manor of Hampton-Court. But in the midſt 
of all theſe honours of the Duke, upon Saturday 
the twenty-third of Auguſt, when after break- 
faſt he came out of the room (into a kind of 
lobby ſomewhat darker, and which led to another 
chamber, where divers waited) with Sir Thomas 
Fryer cloſe at his ear, in the moment as the ſaid 
Knight withdrew himſelf from the Duke, one John 
Felton (a younger brother of mean fortune in Suf- 
folk) gave him with a back-blow a deep wound in- 
to his left ſide, leaving the knife in his body; which 
the Duke himſelf pulling out, on a ſudden effu- 
hon of ſpirits, he ſunk down under the table in 
the next room, and immediately expired. One 
thing in this enormous accident is, I muſt confeſs, 
to me beyond all wonder, as I received ic from a 
$ Gentleman of judicious and diligent obſervation, 
(and one whom the Duke well favoured) that 
within the ſpace of not many minutes after the 
fall of the body, and removal thereof into the firſt 
toom, there was not a living creature in either of 


tie chambers with the body, no more than if it 
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had lain in the ſands of Ethiopia : whereas com- 
monly in ſuch caſes, you ſhall note every where 
a great and ſudden conflux of the people unto the 
place, to hearken and to ſee; but it ſeems the 
horror of the fact ſtupified all curioſity. Thus 
died this great Peer, in the thirty-ſixth year of his 
age, in a time of great recourſe unto him, and 
dependance upon him; the houſe and town full 
of his dependants and ſuitors, his Dutcheſs in an 
upper room, ſcarce yet out of her bed; and the 
Court at this time not above ſix or nine miles 
from him, which had been the ſtage of his great- 
neſs. Reliq. Wottoniana, p. 78, 93, 114, Sc. 

17. Charles the Groſs, the twenty- ninth King 
of France, and Emperor of the Weſt, began to 
reign in the year 885. The eyes of the French 
were fixed upon him, as the man that ſhould re- 
ſtore their Eſtate, after many diſorders and con- 
fuſions. He went into Italy, and expelled the 
Saracens that threatened Rome. Being returned, 
he found the Normans diſperſed in divers coaſts of 
his realm; Charles marched with his army againſt 
them, but at the firſt encounter was overthrown. 
This check, though the loſs was ſmall, ſtruck a 


great terror, and at laſt cauſed an apparent im- 


poſſibility to ſuccour Neuſtria, and recover it from 
to great forces. He was therefore adviſed to treat 
with them, to make them of enemies friends, and 
to leave them that which he could not take from 
them. He yielded Neuſtria to them by his own 
authority, without privity of the Eſtates; fo theſe 
Normans called it Normandy. By this and ſome 
other things he fell into a deep hatred with the 
French; upon which Charles fell ſick, and that ſick- 
neſs was accompanied with a diſtemperofthe mind, 
through jealouſy conceived againſt his Queen Rich- 
arda. After this the French and Germans diſ- 
poſſeſſed him of the Empire, and gave it to Ar- 
nold; and the French ejected him from the Re- 
gency of that realm, ſubſtituting in his room 
Eudes, or Odo, Duke of Angiers. This poor 
Prince, depoſed from all his dignittes, abandoned 
by every man, in his proſperity had ſo ill provided 
for himſelf, that he had not a houfe wherein to 


ſhelter him: being baniſhed the Court, he was 


driven to a poor village in Suevia, where he lived 
fome days in extreme want, without any means of 
his own, or relief from any man. In the end he 
died, neither pitied nor lamented, in a corner un- 
known, ſave for this, to have been the theatre of 


ſo extraordinary a tragedy. And furely, for one 


of the greateſt Monarchs in the world thus to die, 
1 without 
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without houſe; without bread; without honour, 
without mourning, and without memory, is a lig- 
nal inſtance of the world's vanity and inconſtancy. 
A. de Serres' Hiſt. France, p. 72, 73. | 

18. Valerianus the Roman Emperor, after he 
had reigned fifteen - years, commenced a war 
againſt Sapores King of Perſia; of which, ſuch 
was the unfortunate ſucceſs, that the Emperor 
was not only overthrown, but alſo was brought 
alive into the hands of his enemy : Sapores carried 
him about with him in chains as a common ſlave, 
and joining deriſion to his adverſity, he made him 
his footſtool; for as oft as he mounted his horſe, 
he cauſed the miſerable Emperor to bow down, 
that he might tread upon his back, for his more 
commodious aſcent into the ſaddle; and after this 
he was flead alive. Lip/. Monit. I. 1. c. 5. P. 56. 
Herb. Trav, l. 2. p. 211. | 

19. Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks, for his fierce- 
neſs was ſurnamed Gilderun, that is, Lightning; a 
Prince of great ſpirit, and who, for ten years ſpace, 


had been exceeding fortunate in his enterpriſes, 


This great Monarch was invaded by Tamerlane, 
the great Chan of Tartary, overthrown in bat- 
tle, his fon Muſtapha ſlain, and he himſelf made 
priſoner, At firſt the victor gave him a civil re- 


ception, and ſitting together, he thus ſaid to him: 


« O Chan, we are each of us exceedingly in- 
debted to the Divine bounty; I, that thus lame, 
have received thence an Empire, extending from 
the borders of India to Sebaſte; and thou, who 


from the ſame hand haſt another, reaching from 


the ſame Sebaſte to the confines of Hungary; ſo 
that we almoſt part the world itſelf betwixt us: 
we owe therefore our praiſes to Heaven, which I 
both have, and will always be ready to render 
accordingly : thou poſſibly haſt been leſs mindful, 


and of a more ungrateful diſpoſition ; and there- 


fore thou art brought into this calamity. But let 
that paſs; and now tell me freely and truly what 
thou would'ſt have done with me, in caſe I had 
fallen into thy power?” Bajazet, who was of a fierce 
and haughty ſpirit, is ſaid thus to have replied : 
« Had the gods given unto me the victory, I 
would have encloſed thee in an iron cage, and car- 
ried thee about with me, as a ſpectacle of deriſion 
to all men.” Tamerlane hearing this, paſſed the 
ſame ſentence vpon him. Three years almoſt the 
miſerable creature lived in this manner: at laſt, 


hearing he muſt be carried into Tartary, deſpairing 


then to obtain his freedom, he ſtruck his head with 
that violence againſt the bars of his cage, that he 
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hour of execution to ſun- ſetting, covered with a 


rio: Give a halfpenny to poor Beliſarius, whom 


beat his brains out. Knowle's Turk, Hiſt. p. 220 
221. Lipſ. Monit. 1. 1. c. 5. Pp. 57, 58. N 

20. Jugurtha was a great and powerful King of 
Numidia, and had long withſtood all the powerofthe 
Roman arms; but at laſt was taken by C. Marius 
and led in triumph; wherewith he was ſo affected 
that he began to doat and turn fooliſh. After the 
triumph was ended, he was thruſt into priſqq. 
and when ſome had tore off his clothes and ſhirt. 
others ſnatched at the rich ear-ring he had, with 
that inſolence and violence, that they tore off, tg. 
gether with it, the tip of his ear that it hung by; 
at laſt, thus naked, he was thruſt into a dungeon 
where he lived ſix days, till he was ſtarved to death 
in a miſerable manner, Plut. in Mario, p. 412. 
Muret. Var. Lect. I. 2. c. 10. p. 39. Lipſ. Monit. 
J. 2. c. 14. p. 343. 

21. Never was there a more notable example 
of the vanity and inconſtancy of all earthly things 
than 1n the Earl of Morton, Anno 1587, who wat 
Regent in Scotland in the minority of King Jam, 
and was reverenced of all men, feared as a King, 
abounding in wealth, honour, and a multitude of 
friends and followers; whereas not long after he 
was forſaken of all, and made the very ſcorn of 
all men; and being, by the malice of his adver- 
ſaries, accuſed, condemned, and executed at Elin. 
burgh, had his corpſe left on the ſcaffold, from the 


beggarly cloak, every man ' fearing to fh any 
kindneſs, or ſo much as to exprels a ſign of or- 
row. His corpſe was afterwards carried by ſome 
baſe fellows to the common place of burial, and 
his head fixed on the Tolbooth. Archbihip 
Spotſeword's Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 314. Clark's Mir. 
cap. 131. p. 679. 

22. Beliſarius, a noble and famous General un- 
der the Emperor Juſtinian, having with great ſuc- 
ceſs fought many battles againſt the Perſians, 
Goths, and Vandals, in his old age, by the malice 
and cruelty of the Empreſs, had his eyes put out, 
and fell into ſuch extreme want, that he was forced 
to beg by the highway fide; Date obolum Beliſa- 
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virtue raiſed, and envy hath thus made blind.” Fu- 
go/. Ex. J. 5. c. 3. p. 612. Clark's Mir. c. 131. P. 67. 

23. King William the Second, on the morrow 
aſter Lamimas-day, hunting in the New Foreſt of 
Hampſhire, in a place called Chorengham, wis 
unhappily ſlain in the midſt of his ſport. For dir 
Walter Tyrrel ſhooting at a deer, his arrow glanced 
upon a tree, and hit the King full inuhe.breat 
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who haſtily taking hold of ſo much of the arrow as 


tuck out of his body, broke it off, and with one 
only groan fell down, and died : whereupon the 
Knight, and moſt of the King's followers, haſted 
away; and thoſe few that remained, laid his body 
in a Collier's cart; which heing drawn by one poor 
beaſt, in a foul and filthy way the cart broke; 
where lay the ſpectacle of worldly glory, both 
pitifully gored and filthily bemired; till thus 
drawn into the city of Wincheſter, on the morrow 
after his death he was buried under a plain marble 
ſtone. Speed's Chron. p. 449. Stowe's An. p. 134. 

24. King Edward II. ſurnamed Caernarvon, be- 
ing deprived of his royal crown and dignity, re- 
mained with Henry Earl of Leiceſter his kinſman: 


ſo with her ſon King Edward the Third, that by 
his commandment the King was delivered thence 
into the hands of Thomas of Gurney, and John 
Maltravers, Knights, who brought him from 
Kenelworth to the caſtle of Corffe, from thence to 
Briſtol, and thence to Berkely. Many crueltics 
they exerciſed upon this poor Prince ; they per- 
mitted him not to ride but by night, neither to 
ſee any man, nor to be ſeen by any; when he rode, 


ſired to ſleep, they would not ſuffer him; neither 
when he was hungry, would they give him ſuch 
meat as he deſired, but only ſuch as he loathed : 
very word that he ſpake was miſrepreſented by 
hem, and they gave out that he was mad. All 
tis was done, that either by cold, watching, un- 
hole ſome food, melancholy, or ſome other infir- 
mity, he might languiſh and die: but in vain was 
heir expectation; yea even the poiſons they gave 
him were diſpatched away by the benefit of na- 

re. In their journey to Berkley from Briſtol, 
he wicked Gurney making a crown of hay, put 
ton his head, and the ſoldiers that were preſent 
cofted, and mocked him beyond meaſure. Fear- 
no to be known as they travelled, they deviſed to 
P'sigure him, by ſhaving his head and beard ; 
Mcrefore, by a little water that ran into a ditch, 
bey commanded him to alight from his horſe to 
& ſhaven; to whom, being ſet on a mole-hill, a 
arber came with a baſon of cold water, taken 
ut of a ditch, ſaying to the King, “ that wa- 
t ſhould ſerve for that time.” To whom kd- 
ad anſwered, that in ſpite of them he would 
© warm water for his beard ;” and thereupon 


an Y weep and ſhed tears plentifully, At 
C20, = | | 


but the Queen ſuſpecting his eſcape, wrought 


they forced him to be bare-headed: when he de- 


length they came to Berkley Caſtle, where Ed- 


ward was ſhut up cloſe as an Anchorite, in a 


room where dead carcaſes were laid on purpoſe in 
the cellar under it, that the ſtench might ſuffo- 
cate him: but this being perceived not ſufficient, 
one night, being the twenty-ſecond of September, 
they came ruſhing in upon him ſuddenly, as he 
lay in his bed, and with great and heavy feather- 
beds, being in weight as much as fifteen ſtrong 
men could bear, they oppreſſed and ſtrangled 
him. Alſo they thruſt a Plumber's ſoldering iron 
(being made red-hot) into his bowels, through a 
certain inſtrument, like to the end of a trumpet or 
clyſtering-pipe, put in at the fundament; burning 
thereby his inward parts, leſt any outward wound 
ſhould be found. His cries were heard within and 
without the Caſtle, and known to be the cries of 
one that ſuffered a violent death. And this was the 
ſorrowful and tragic end of Edward of Caer- 
narvon. Ses Annals, p. 225, 226. Baker's Chro- 
nicle, p. 163, 164, 165. | 
25. Dionylius the younger had his kingdom in 
good condition and ſufficiently fortified : he 
had no leſs than 400 ſhips of five and ſix oars 
in a ſeat, he had one hundred thouſand foot, and 
nine thouſand horſe; his city of Syracuſe had 
ſtrong gates, and was encompaſſed with high walls; 
he had in readineſs all manner of warlike provi- 
ſions to furniſh out 500 more ſhips : he had gra- 
naries wherein were laid up 100 myriads of that 
meaſure which contains ſix buſhels of bread- corn; 
he had a magazine replete with all forts of arms 
offenſive and defenſive; he was alſo well fortified 


with confederates and allies, ſo that he himſelf 


thought, that the government was faſtened to him 
with chains of adamant. But being invaded by 
Dion (in his abſence) his people revoited, and be- 
hold what a fatal revolution fell out in his fami- 
ly ; himſelf had before flain his brother, and in 
this inſurrection againſt him, his ſons were cruelly 
put to death; his daughters were firſt raviſhed, 


then ſtript naked, and in that manner ſlain; and in 


ſhort none of his progeny obtained ſo much as a 
decent burial : for ſome were burnt, others cut in 
pieces, and ſome caſt into the ſea, and he himſelf 
died old, in extreme poverty. Theopompus ſaith, 
« that by the immoderate uſe of wine he was be- 
come purblind ; that his manner was to lit in bar- 


bers ſhops, and as a jeſter to move men unto Jaugh-. 


ter: living in the midit of Greece in a mean and 
low faſhion, he wore out the miſerable remainder 
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of a wretched life.” Alan. Var. Hiſt. I. 6. c. 12. 
P. 194. | 

26. King Edward the Third, that glorious con- 
queror, after he had reigned fifty years and four 
months, being in the gfey- inch year of his age, 
An. Dom. 1377, fell into his laſt ſickneſs at his 
manor of Richmond, where, when he was obſerved 
to be drawing on towards his end, his concubine 
Alice Peirce came to his bed- tide, and took the 
rings from his fingers, which for the royalty. of 
his majeſty he uſed to wear, and having left him 
gaſping for breath, fled away. The knights and 
eiquires and officers of his court, each of them 
fell to rifle and make prey of all they could meet 
with, and alſo. haſted away, leaving the King alone 
in this forrowful ſtate and condition. It happened, 
that a prieſt lamenting the King's miſery, that 
amoneglt all his counſellors and ſervants, there was 
none to aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, entered 
his chamber, exhorting the King to lift up his 
eyes and heart unto God, to repent him of his 
fins, and to implore the mercy of Heaven, and 
ics forgiveneſs. The King had before quite loſt 
his ſpeechz but at theſe words (taking ſtrength) 
uttered his mind (though imperfectly) in thoſe 
matters, and made ſigns of contrition, wherein 
his voice and ſpeech failed him, and ſcarce pro- 
nouncing this word Jeſu, he yielded up the ghoſt, 
Bak. Chron. p. 192. Stowe's Annals, p. 269. 

27. Gilimer was King of the Vandals in Africk: 
long had he lived happy, increaſing his riches and 
dominions by his victories; when his felicity be- 
gan to alter. Beliſarius, fent-by the Emperor Juſti- 
nian againſt him, overthrew him; he fled out of 
the battle unto Pappus, a high mountain in Numi- 
dia, whither he was purſued and beſieged: he had 
endured the ſiege a while, when he ſent word that 
he would yield up himſelf, only deſired there 
might be ſent him a piece of bread, a ſponge, 
and a harp; the bread to relieve his hunger, the 
iponge to dry his eyes, and the harp. to eaſe his 
afflicted mind: they were ſeat hiin, and he yield- 
ed. Being brought into the preſence of Beliſarius, 
he did nothing but laugh; being led in triumph 
to Conſtantinople, and preſented to Juſtinianus and 
Theodora his Empreſs, he cried out,“ Vanity of 
vanities, all 1s vanity.” He afterwards died pri- 
vate in a corner of Gaul. Lrpſ. Monit. I. 2. 14. 
P. 344. 5 
28. Crœſus, that rich King of Lydia, ſhewed 
Solon all his riches and treaſures: and what 
thinkelſt thou,” ſaid he, is there any man thou 
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knoweſt more happy than myſelf? “ There j,» 
ſaid he, and named one Tellus, © a man of mean 
fortune, but content with it.” And then he named 
two others, who having lived well, were noy 
dead. Crœſus laughed: * And,” ſaid he, © wh; 
ſtate take you me to be in?“ * cannot tell,“ ſud 
Solon; “ nor can we reaſonably account that man 
happy, who is toſſed in the waves of this life, till 
he is arrived at the haven, ſeeing a tempeſt may 
come, that my oyerturn all.” Crœſus made little 
of this at the time, but being overcome by Cy. 
rus, bound, and laid upon a pile, to be burnt 
alive, Crœſus cried out, „O Solon! Solon!” 
Cyrus admiring, cauſed him to be aſked “e Why 
God or man it was he invoked in this his extre. 
mity?” He replied, “that Solon came into his 
mind, who had wiſely admoniſhed him not to tru 
to his preſent fortune, nor to think himſelf happy, 
before he came to his end. I laughed,” ſaid he, 
te at that time; but now I approveand admire that 
ſaying.” So did Cyrus allo, who commanded 
Crœſus to be freed, and made him one of his 
friends. Herod, I. 3. P. 11, 12. 36. Lip). Monit, 


J. 2. c. 14. P. 342. 


CH AF. XVI. 


Of ſuch as have left Places of higheſt Honour ond 
Employment for a private and retired Condition. 


REAT travellers, who have fed their eyes 
with variety of proſpects, and pleaſed them- 

ſelves with the converſation of perſons of different 
countries, are oftentimes obſerved upon their te- 
turn to retire themſelves, and more to delight in 
ſolitude than-other men. The like ſometimes be- 
fals men of great honours and employments: they 
retreat unto a private life, as men that are ful, 
and have taken a kind of ſurfeit of the world; 
and when they have done ſo, have enjoyed more 


of contentment and ſatisfaction of mind, than al 


their former noiſe and ſplendor could afford them. 
1. Doris the Athenian having governed the 
Commonwealth ſix- and- thirty years with much 


ſincerity and juſtice, became weary of publicki 


negociations : he therefore left Athens, and went 
to a country-houſe or farm, which he had n 
a village not far diſtant, and there reading books 
of huſbandry in the night-time, and praCtiling 
thoſe rules in the day-time, he wore out the ſpace 
of fifteen years. Upon the frontiſpiece 7 1 
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b ouſe theſe words were engraven, “Fortune and 


ope, adieu to you both, ſeeing I have found the p. 209. 


entrance tO reſt and contentment.” Treaſury of 
tient and Modern Times, I. 8. c. 2. p. 340 


2. The Emperor Charles the Fifth, after he had 


reigned as King forty years, and had thirty-fix of 
thoſe years been poſſeſſed of the empire of Ger- 
many: that Charles, who (from the ſixteenth year 
of his age, wherein he firſt bore a ſceptre, to the 
fſty-ſixth year of his age, wherein he ſurrendered 
all) had been a great and moſt conſtant favourite 
of fortune; after he had made three hundred 
ieges, and gained the victory in more than twenty 
ſet battles ; he whoſe life and adventures were no- 
thing elſe but a ſeries of victories and triumphs, 
and a glorious continuation of moſt renowned ſuc- 


W ces; after he had made nine journies into Ger- 


many, fix into Spain, ſeven into Italy, four into 
France, ten into the Low-Countries, two into 


England, two into Africa, and eleven times tra- 


verſed the main ocean; who yet in all theſe his va- 
rious and great enterpriſes met with no check nor 
frown of fortune, except in the ſiege of Marſcil- 
les and the buſineſs of Algiers: I fay this illuſ- 
trious Prince, in the pitch and height of all his 
glory, did freely and of his own accord deſcend 
trom his thrones, reigned his kingdom of Spain 
to his ſon Philip, his Empire to his brother Ferdi— 
nand, withdrew from a royal palace, and retired 
firſt to a private houſe at Bruſſels, and then de- 
ſcended to an humble hermitage, in the monaſtery 
of St, Juſtus, ſeven miles from Placentia, attend- 
ed only with twelve ſervants, forbidding that any 
ſhould call him other than Charles, diſclaiming, 
together with the affairs, the pompous names of 
Cæſar and Auguſtus. Curia Polit. by M. Scudery, 
. I 2, Cc. Lipſ. Monit, J. 2. c. 14. p. 340. 

3. Diocletian, the Emperor of Rome, being 
filled and laden with worldly honours, which he 
bad acquired to himſelf both in peace and war, 
ven to the making himſelf to be worſhipped for 
god. This great perſon ſeeing no conſtancy in 
puman affairs, and feeling how full his Imperial 
darge was of cares and perils, left off the ma- 

aging and government of the empire; and 
nooling a private life, retired himſelf to Salona, 

here he ſpent his time in gardening and huſban- 
ry: and although after he had continued there 
one years, he was earneſtly importuned by Maxi- 


Naaus and Galerius his ſucceſſors, to reſume his 


mpire ; yet he could never be perſuaded to quic 
us ſolitude, till he parted with that and his 


life together. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. I. c. 14. 

4. Suatacopius, King of Bohemia and Mora- 
via, having received an overthrow in a battle by 
the Emperor Arnolphus, withdrew himſelf ſecretly 
out of the fight, and, unknown as he was, ſaved 
himſelf by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. Being 


come alone to a mountain called Sicambri, he left 


there his arms and horſe, and began to walk on 
foot: when entering into a vaſt wilderneſs, he 
framed himſelf like a poor pilgrim to feed upon 
apples and roots, until he had met with three 
other hermits, to whom he joined himſelf, abiding 
with them unknown till his laſt. When he drew 
near his death, he called the three hermits: - you 
know not yet,” ſaid he, who Jam; the truth is, I 


am king of Bohemia and Moravia, who being 


overthrown in a battle, have ſought my refuge 
here with you. I die, having tried both what a 
royal and a private life is. There is not any great- 
neſs of a king tobepreferred before the tranquillity 
of this ſolitarineſs. The ſafe ſleeps which we en- 
Joy here make the roots ſavoury, and the water 
{weet unto us; on the contrary, the care and dan- 
gers of a kingdom make all meat and drink taſte 
bitter to us. That part of my life which re- 
mained, I have paſſed happily with you; that 
which I led upon my regal throne, deſerveth more 
the title of death than life. As ſoon as my ſoul 
hath parted from my body, ye ſhall bury me here 
in this place; and then going into Moravia, ye 
ſhall declare theſe things to my fon, if he yer 
lives.” And having thus ſaid, he departed this 
life. Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. l. 1. c. 45. p.209. 

5. The Captain Similis was Prefect of the Pa- 
lace to Adrian the Emperor; and after he had 


procured leave at laſt to quit himſelf of his em- 


ployment, and to retire into the country, he lived 
there in reſt, with privacy and content, for the 
ſpace of ſeven years; and when he found himſelf 
near unto his death, he ordained, by his laſt will, 
this epitaph to be inlcribed upon his tomb: 


Similis hic jacet cijjus ætas quidem multorum annorum 
fuit, ſeptem tamen duntaxat annis vixit. 


That is, 


« [Tere lieth Similis, who was indeed of a great 
age, yet lived only ſeven years.” 


Fulgoſ. Ex. J. 4. c. I. p. 436. Camer. Oper. Sub- 
ciſiv. l. 1. c. 45 P · 211. 


6. Lucius 
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6. Lucius Sylla having, with*great labours and 
infinite perils arrived unto the Dictatorſhip in 
Rome, than which there is no power more abſolute, 
and having therein governed with ſuch ſeverity, as 
to put to death two thouſand ſix hundred Roman 
Knights, ſlain ten Conſuls, forced thouſands from 
their country into exile, and prohibited unto many 
all funeral honours: yet, without fear of accounting 
for any of his vaſt actions, and not being in the 
leaft enforced thereunto by any neceſſity of his at- 
fairs, he voluntarily depoſed himſelf from that high 
ſeat of magiſtracy, and retired to-a life of privacy 
in Rome: and whereas, one day as he paſſed along 
in the maket-place, he was reproached and inſo— 
lently treated by a young man, he contented him- 
ſelf to ſay, with a low voice, to ſome that ſtood 
near him, “ This young man will be the occaſion 
that no man hereafter will reſign a Dictatorſhip.“ 
Tulgeſ. Ex. l. 4. c. 4. p. 435. 

7. Ramirus lived a Monk in a Monaſtery, from 
whence, vpon the death of his brother, he was 
called by the Nobles and people of Arragon to 
ſucceed his brother in the kingdom. The Pope 
alſo djſpenſed with his vow, and he had leave to 
accept of the Kingdom. Ramirus therefore left 
the Monaſtery, married a wife, by whom he had a 
daughter, called Urraca; after which, neither con- 
jugal affection, nor the deſire of a Kingdom (two 
of the ſtrongeſt bonds amongſt men) were able to 
retain him, but that he would return unto that ec- 
cleſiaſtical humility which he had experienced in 
the Convent where he formerly had lived. Ca- 
mer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 3. cap. 92. p. 346. 

8. The Parthians, by civil diſcords, had rejected 
Artabanus their King, who endeavoured his re- 
ſtoration to his kingdom by the arms of Jazates 
King of the Adiabeni. The Parthians, not only 
upon the account of an impending war, but mov- 
ed allo with other reaſons, repented that they had 
expelled Artabanus. They ſent therefore Ambaſl- 
ſadors both to him and to ſazates, giving them to 
underſtand, that they would moſt willingly do what 
they did require them: but that, upon the expul- 
ſion of Artabanus, they had ſer up Cynamus in 
his ſtead; and having ſworn allegiance unto him 


as their King, they durſt not recede from their 


oath. Which when Cynamus underſtood, he wrote 
to Artabanus and Jazates, that they ſhould come; 
for he would reſign up the kindom of Parthia to 
Artabanus. When they were come, Cynamus 
went forth to meet them, adorned in royal robes, 
and the diadem upon his head. As ſoon as he 
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enjoy the greater quiet of reading and writing. 


\ 


ſticon Anglicanum, we have an account of divers 


drew near to Artabanus, diſmounting from his 
horſe, he ſpake thus: When the Parthians had 
driven thee, Artabanus, from the kingdom, and 
were reſolved to confer it on another, at their in. 
treaty I received it; but ſo ſoon as I knew it wa 
their deſire to reſtore it to thee their true and lay. 
ful King, and that the only hindrance of it v5 
that they ſhould do it without my conſent, I not 
only forbare to oppoſe them; but, as thou ſee, 
of my own accord, and without any other reſpeg, 
I reſtore it to thee.” And having lo ſaid, he tock 
the diadem from his own head, and with his ow; 
hands he fitted it to that of Artabanus, and freely 
returned to his former privacy. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. 6. 
c. 5. P. 768, 769. Joſeph. Antiq. J. 20. c. 2. 
p. 516. 

9. Albertus was a Dominick Friar, and ſor his 
great learning ſurnamed Magnus: he was made 
Biſhop of Ratiſbon by Pope Alexander the Fourth; 
but he freely left his Biſhoprick, and returned 
home again to Cologn, that he might retire, and 


Symſ. Ch. Hiſt. I. 2. cent. 13. p. 376. 

10, In the year of our Lord 1179, and the reign 
of King Henry the Second, Richard de Lucy, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England, reſigned his office, and 
became a Canon in the Abbey of Weſtwood. And 
in the reign of King Henry the Third, upon the 
twenty-ninth of June, Anno 1276, Walter Male- 
clarke, Biſhop of Carliſle, renounced the pomp of 
the world, and took upon him the habit ofa 
preaching Friar. AMS. penes M. Humfr. Burt, 
Id. ibid. 

11. In a preliminary diſcourſe before the Mus- 


Kings in this our iſland, who, for devotion's ſake, 
left their crowns, and took upon them the habit 
and profeſſion of Monks: ſuch were Pertocus 
King of Cambria, Conſtantius King of Cornwall, 
Sebby King of the Eaſt Saxons, Offa King of the 
Eaſt Saxons, Sigebert King of the Eaſt Angles, 
Etheldredus King of the Mercians, Kynred King 
of the Mercians, Ceolwolphus King of the Nori 
Humbers, and Edbricthus King of the Nortl 
Humbers. Whereupon one hath wrote thele me- 
trical verles : | 


Nomina ſanctorum rutilant cum laude piorum 
Stemmate regali cum veſtitu monacbali, 

Qui Reges fach ſpreverunt culmina regni 
Electi Monachi, ſunt cali munera digni. 


Prefat. ad Monaſtic. Angl. . 7. | 
12. Prince 
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12. Prince Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Charles, King 
of Naples, at the age of twenty-one years, and juſt 
when he ſhould have been married to the youthful 
Princeſs of Majorca, did ſuddenly at Barcelona 
put on the rough and ſevere habit of the Franciſ- 
cans. The Queens and Princeſſes there met to ſo- 
jemnize the marriage of his ſiſter Blanch with James, 
King of Arragon, employed their rhetorick to 
diſſuade him from it; but to no purpoſe: he lov- 
ed his ſackcloth more than their ſilks; and, as 
Monſieur Mathieu (alluding to the young Prin- 
ceſs) ſpeaks of him, left roſes to make a conſerve 
of thorns. YVaugh. Flor. Sol. in Epift. to the Reader. 

13. King Agrippa took the High Prieſthood 
from Simon Canthara, and gave it again to Jona- 
than the fon of Anani, whom he eſteemed more 
worthy than the other. But Jonathan declared 
that he was not worthy of this dignity, and refuſed 
it, ſaying, O King, I moſt willingly acknow- 
ledge the honour you are pleaſed to beſtow upon 
me, and know you offer me this dignity of your 
free will; notwithſtanding which, God judgeth 
me unworthy. It ſufficeth that I have once been 
inveſted with that ſacred habit: for at that time 1 
wore it with more hohneſs than I can now receive 


you to know one who is more worthy of this ho- 
nour than myſelf, I have a brother, who towards 
God and you is pure and innocent, whom I dare 
recommend to you as a moſt fir man for that dig- 
nity.” The King took great pleaſure in theſe 
words, and Jeaving Jonathan, he beſtowed the 
Prieſthood on Matthias his brother, as Jonathan 
had deſired and adviſed. 7% Antiq. l. 19. c. 6. 
P. 508. | 

14. Conſtantine the Third, King of Scotland, 
being wearied with the troubles of publick life, 
renounced his temporal dignities and kingdom, 
and betook himſelf to a private life amongſt the 
Culdees in St. Andrew's, with whom he ſpenc 
his five laſt years, and there died about the year 
004. Spotſw. Hiſt. p. 310. Clark's Mir. c. 113. 
9.557 f 

15. Celeſtine the Fifth, an Italian, and formerly 
an Anchorite, was choſen Pope: he was a man of 
pious ſimplicity, though unſkilful in the manage- 
ment of affairs: this man was eaſily perſuaded by 
his Cardinals, that the employment he had was too 
great for his capacity ; ſo that he had thoughts of 
rcligning, and was furthered therein by the crafty 
device of Boniface, who ſucceeded him. For this 
man, feigning himſelf to be an angel, ſpake 
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it at this preſent. yet, notwithſtanding, if it pleaſe 
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through a trunk in a wall, where the Pope lodged, 


ſaying, © Celeſtine, Celeſtine, give over thy chair; 


for it is above thy ability.” The poor man was 
deluded this way; and though the French King 
perſuaded him to keep his ſeat, yet he decreed, 
that a Pope might quit his place to turn Hermir 
again, as he did; though his voluntary reſignation 
proved no ſecurity to him from the jealouſy of 
his ſucceſſor, but that he was by him taken, and 
impriſoned till his death. Prid. Inftit. Hiſt. In- 
Petr. Greg. de Repub. l. 13. 


CHAP AVI 


Of Perſons advanced to Honour through their own, 
Subtilty, ſome Accident, or for ſome ſlight Occa- 


ſion. 
A Mong the Romans the temple of Honour 


was ſo contrived, that there was no way of 
paſſage into it, but through that other of Virtue : 
by which they intended to declare, that the en- 
trance and aſcent unto Honour ought to be only 
by virtuous actions. But things are oftentimes far 
otherwiſe than they ought to. be, Virtue 1s as 
familiarly perſecuted as rewarded ; nor have per- 
ſons of worth been always barely behold-n to their 
merit for their preferment, but perhaps to ſome 
etty accident, or ſome inconſiderable circumſtance 
that ſerved to ſet the wheels of their advancement 


a- going. 


1. Some Kings, to make a jeſt, have advanced 
a man in earneſt. When, amongſt many articles 
exhibited to King Henry the Seventh by the lriſh 
againſt the Earl of Kildare, the laſt was,“ Finally, 
all Ireland cannot rule this Earl: „ Then, 
ſaith the King, © ſhall this Earl rule all Ireland; 
and made him Deputy thereof. Full. Holy State, 
J. 4. c. b. p. 231. Camd. Remains, p. 2711. 

2. Cambyſes King of Perſia dying without iſ- 
ſue, the Princes agreed amongſt chemſelves, that 
at an hour appointed they ſhould meet in a certain 
place on horſeback, and that he whoſe horſe ſhould 
neigh firſt after they were upon the place, ſhould 
be choſen King, Ocbarvs, the groom of Darius's 
horſe, having underſtood thus much from Darius, 


told him he would give him the kingdom. Where-- 


upon over-night he led the horte of, Darius to that 
place, and ſuffered him there to cover a mare; 
and the next morning, when they were all met, 
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Darius's horſe knowing the place, and miſſing the 
mare, neighed: and ſo Darius was preſently ſa- 
luted King. YJuft Hiſt. I. 1. p. 26. Kaleigb's 


- Hiſt. of the World, I. z. c. 4.\ 4. P. 38. 


3. Guymond, Chaplain to King Henry the Firſt, 
obſerving that (for the moſt part) unworthy men 
were advanced to the beſt dignities in the Church, 
as he celebrated Divine Service before the King, 
and was to read theſe words out of Saint James; 
© It rained” not upon the earth three years and fix 
months;” he read it thus; „It rained not upon 
the earth one, one, one years and five one months.“ 
The King obſerved his reading, and afterwards 
blamed him for it. But Guymond anſwered, That 
he did it on purpoſe : for ſuch readers were ſoon- 
eſt preferred by his Majeſty.” The King ſmiled, 
and in a ſhort time after preferred him to the go- 


vernment of Saint Frideſwid's in Oxford. Bak. 


Chron. p. 60. Speed's Hiſt. Pp. 448. 

4. I find it related in the Commentaries of the 
Greeks, that Semiramis was the concubine of one 
of the King's ſlaves. As ſoon as Ninus had taken 
notice of her, he was ſo taken with her beauty and 
wit, that he feized her for himſelf : by degrees ſhe 
had gained ſuch an empire over him, that he could 
deny her nothing: nor was there any thing but ſhe 
durſt aſk. When once ſhe had let fall in diſcourſe, 
that there was one thing which ſhe did earneſtly 
deſire, and he had bid her freely and openly ſpeak 
it whatſoever it was; © I have deſired,” ſaid ſhe, 
te to fit for one day in your throne, and do juſ- 
tice; and that for that whole day all ſhould obey 
me in the ſame manner as they do you.” The 
King {miled, granted her requeſt, and forthwith 
ſent forth his edict, © that on ſuch a day all men 
whatſoever ſhould obey the commands of Semira- 
mis; for ſuch was the King's pleaſure.” When 
the day came, the Lady aſcends the throne in her 
royal apparel, a mighty concourſe there was : ſhe 
at the firſt (as matter of trial of their obedience) 


commands ſomething to be done of no great mo- 


ment. When ſhe perceived that ſhe was exactly 
obeyed in all her precepts, ſke commands the 
guards of the King's body that they ſeize the 
King himſelf, When he was brought, ſhe ordered 
them to bind him; and when bound, that they 
ſtrike off his head : which was done. And by this 


means, from a day ſhe prolonged the date of her 


empire many years, which ſhe ruled with great 
wiſdom, ſucceſs, and glory. Muret. var. Lee. 
J. 6. 6. 17. P. 146. lian. var. Hit, J. 7. 


* 
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c. 1. p. 199. 
c. 18. p. 296. 


5. Sir Walter Raleigh was born at Budely in 
Devonſhire; his introduction to the court was upon 
this occaſion. This Captain Raleigh coming out 
of Ireland into the Engliſh court in good habit (his 
clothes being then a conſiderable part of his eſtate) 
found the Queen walking, till meeting with a dirty 
place, ſhe ſeemed to ſcruple going over it: preſently 
Raleigh caſt and ſpread his new pluſh cloak on the 
ground, whereon the Queen trod gently, reward. 
ing him afterwards with many ſuits for his ſo free 
and ſeaſonable tender of ſo fair a foot-cloth, An 
advantageous admittance into the firſt notice of a 
Prince, is more than half a degree to preferment. 
When Sir Walter found ſome hopes of the Queen's 
favour reflecting on him, he wrote in a glaſs window 
obvious to the Queen's eye, 


Petr. Gregor. de Repub. |, 1, 


& Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.“ 


Her Majeſty, either eſpying, or elſe being ſhewed 
it, did under-write, 


« If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all. 


How great a perſon in that court this Knight did 
afterwards prove to be, is ſcarcely unknown to 
any. Full. Worth. p. 262, 

6. There was in the city of Capua an ambitious 
Nobleman called Pacuvius Calavius : his credit 
grew, and was upheld by furthering all popular de- 
ſires. There was at this time a plebeian faction 
in the town, and that ſo prevalent, as that all 
was governed by the pleaſure of the multitude, 
which alſo wholly followed the direction of this 
Pacuvius. The people had promiſed to yield up 
the town to Hannibal, and to meet him on the 
way to them with ſo many of their Nobility; but 
they were unable to maintain any ſuch negotiation 
without the advice of the Senate, and the Senate, 
mainly oppoſed it. The people, therefore, were 
incenſed againſt the Senate, as having occaſioned 
them to diſappoint their new friend : and withal, 
fince by their promiſe they had diſcovered them- 
ſelves, they feared leſt their own Senate, together 
with the Romans, ſhould hold them in a ftraiter 
ſubjection than before. This fear being ready 0 
break into ſome outrage, Pacuvius made uſe of b 
ſerve his own ambition thus. He diſcourſed unto 


the Senate as they ſat in council about theſe - 
| t 


tions troubling their city, and ſaid, „ That he 
himſelf had both married a Roman Lady, and 
jyen his daughter in marriage to a Roman. But 
chat the danger of forſaking the Roman party was 
not now the greateſt: for that the people were 
violently bent to murder all the Senate, and after 
to join themſelves with Hannibal, who would 
countenance the fact, and ſave themſelves harm- 
leſs.” This he ſpoke as a man well known to be 
beloved by the people, and privy unto their de- 
figns. Having thoroughly terrified the Senate by 
laying open the danger hanging over them, he 
-omiſed them nevertheleſs to deliver them all, and 
to ſer things in quiet, if they would freely put 
themſelves into his hands, offering his oath (or any 
other aſſurance they ſhould demand) for his faithful 
meaning : they all agreed, - Then ſhutting up the 
court, and placing a guard of his own followers 
about it, that none might enter or iſſue forth with- 
out his leave, he called the people to aſſembly, 
and ſpeaking as much evil of the Senate as he 
knew they would be glad to hear, he told them, 
| « That theſe wicked Governors were ſurprized by 
his policy, and all faſt, ready to abide what ſen- 
tence they would lay upon them. Only thus 
much he adviſed them (as a thing which neceſſity 
required) that they ſhould chooſe a new Senate 
before they ſatisfied their anger upon the old.“ So 
rehearſing to them the names of two or three Se- 
nators, he aſked what their judgment was-of 
thoſe? all cried out, © That they were worthy of 
death.” Chooſe then,” (ſaid he) “ firſt of all ſome 
new ones into their places,” Hereat the multitude, 
unprovided for ſuch an election, was ſilent, 
until at laſt ſome one or other adventured to 
name whom he thought fit. The men ſo nomi- 
nated were generally diſliked by the whole aſſem- 
bly, either for ſome fault, baſeneſs, and inſuf- 
ficiency, or elſe even becauſe they were unknown, 
and therefore held unworthy. The difficulty of 
the new election appearing more and more, whilſt 
more were yet to be choſen, (the fitteſt men to be 
ſubſtituted having been named amongſt the firſt, 
and not thought fit enough) Pacuvius intreated, 
and eaſily prevailed with the people, that the pre- 
cr ent Senate might for this time be ſpared, in hopes 
ter f amendment hereafter, (which doubtleſs would 


ito er times, honoured Pacuvius, and eſteemed him 
10- heir patron, but the Senators alſo were wholly 
ons WS" erned by him, as a perſon to whom they ac- 


be) having thus obtained pardon for all offences 
palt. , Henceforth not only the people, as in for- 
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knowledged themſelves indebted for the ſafety of 
their lives. Raleigh's Hiſt. World. l.s. c. 3.5 9. 


p. 390, 39t. ; 
7. John Ruſſel's father was an Eſquire, and 


he was bred beyond ſea, arrived at great accom- 


pliſhments, and returned home about the time 
when Philip, King of Caſtile (father to the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth) was forced by foul weather 
into the Haven of Weymouth. But it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody profit: this accident 
proved the foundation of Mr. Ruſſel's preferment. 
For when Sir Thomas Trenchard bountifully re- 
ceived this royal gueſt, Mr. Ruſſel was ſent for to 
complete the entertainment : King Philip taking 
ſuch delight in his company, that, at his departure, 
he recommended him to King Henry the Seventh, 
as a man fit to ſtand before Kings, and not before 
mean men. Indeed he was a man of ſpirit, carry- 
ing as a badge of valour, the loſs of an eye he had 
ſuſtained at the ſiege of Montrule. King Henry 
the Eighth much favoured him, making him 
Comptroller of the houſehold, and Privy Coun- 
ſellor: and in 1538 he created him Lerd Ruſſel, 
and made him Keeper of the Privy Seal. A good 
ſhare of the golden ſhower of abbey-lands fell into 
his lap, two mitred ones, Taviſtock and Thorney. 
King Edward the Sixth made him Earl of Bedford. 
He died 1554. Full. N ortbies, page 281. 

S. Tiberius the Emperor advanced a vulgar 
and mean perſon to the dignity of Queſtorſhip, and 
preferred him before all the noble perſons that were 
candidates for the office, and that only for taking 
off an amphora of wine, at a feaſt which he had 
made, at one draught. Hak. Apol. 1. 4. c. 6. p. 371. 

9. There was amongſt the Medes a wiſe man 
named Dejoces, the ſon of Phraortes, who aſpiring 
to a ſovereignty over them, dealt in this manner: 
When the Medes dwelt up and down in villages, 
Dejoces, obſerving great licence amongſt. them, 
managed all things that came before him with ſtu- 
dipus and affected equity. Upon which the Medes 
that dwelt in the ſame village, made him the Judge 
of all their controverſies, which he compounded 
with great juſtice, and grew popular amongſt ſuch 
as lived near him. This being underſtood by 
others that lived in other villages, they alſo aſſem- 
bled to Dejoces upon all occaſions, as being the 
perſon alone that judged without corruption : and 
in concluſion would ſuffer none elſe to determine 
their cauſes in the whole province but Dejoces. 
He, now finding all to attend upon him, refuſed 
any longer to it in judicature, ſaying, © He could 

| | not 
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16! actend upon cauſes all day long as he had done, the Proconſulſhip of Syria, a government gt 
without apparent neglect of his own affairs.” Upon 


this there followed much more rapine and villainy 
than before: ſo that the Medes entered into council 
about their affairs, and (by agreement) the friends 
of Dejoces adviſed to chooſe a King, ſaying, 
* Elſe they could not long abide in their country, 


by reaſon of the unbridled liberty of the people.” 


It was refolved upon; then the queſtion was, who 
ſhould be the man they ſhould elect? Dejoces was 
extolled by all, and by general ſuffrage elected. 
Being brought amongſt them and approved, he 
commanded that a palace ſhould be built worthy 
of a Prince, and that guards ſhould be allotted him 
for the ſecurity of his perſon ; this was performed: 
which done, he compelled them to build one city, 
and this to be well fortified and adorned: it was 
ſo, and called Ecbatana. And Dejoces having 
thus firmly fortified himſelf and his palace, he 
cauſed the reſt of the Medes to dwell up and down 
as before. Then made he a law, that none ſhould 


enter in to the King, but ſhould tranſmit his buſi- 


nels by ſuch as were appointed on purpoſe, and no 
other thould fee the King: and that no man ſhould 
laugh or ſpit in his preſence. When he had thus 
eſtabliſhed himſelf, he was ſevere in his juſtice : 
for they ſending in their cauſes, they were ſent back 
to them decided. Thus Dejoces got the kingdom 
of Media, in which were theſe nations, the Buſæ, 
Paretaceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and the 
Magi: and having reigned fifty-three years, left 
Phraortes his ſon his ſucceſſor. Herod. J. 1. p. 43, 
44. Plat. de Herod. malign. p. 632. 

10. In the reign of King William the Second, 
an Abbey being vacant, two Monks of the Convent 
became ſuitors to him for the place, offering great 
ſums of money, and each of them out- bidding the 
other. Whereupon the King looking about, and 
eſpying another Monk ſtanding not far off, aſked 
him what he would give for the place? who anſwered, 
«© That he neither had any thing to give, nor 
would give any thing if he had it; but came only 
ro walt upon him back whom it ſhould pleaſe the 
King to appoint the Abbot.” Well,” ſaid the 
King, © thou haſt ſpoken honeſtly : thou art fitter 


| N cCto be Abbot than either of theſe :” and ſo beſtowed 


Polyd. Verg. I. 10. 
Zuing. Tbeatr. vol. 3. J. 4. 


ithe place upon him gratis. 
Bak. Chron, p. 49. 
P. 732. a 
11. Novellivs Torquatus, a Millanois, was 
highly honoured amongſt the Romans, and eſpeci- 

ally by Tiberius: for by him he was advanced to 
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wealth, that he built the caſtles of Saliſbury, the 


- 


great honour and large command in the empir. 
The cauſe of his advancement was, for th he 
could drink three gallons of wine at a draugy 
without taking his breath, and he fairly drank 
off his liquor, and left no dregs behind him: and 
after he had drank. ſo very much, he ncithe; 
ſtammered in his ſpeech, nor unburdened his ſto- 
mach by vomiting : and how late ſoever he ſat up at 
the wine over-night, he would be ſure to relieye 
the morning-watch and Centinels. For theſe rare 
qualities he was dubbed Knight by the ſurname gf 
Tricongius, that is, the Three Gallon Knight, 
Sueton. J. 3. c. 42. P. 145. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 14. 
P. 427+ 

12, For the like quality, C. Piſo did firſt riſe, and 
afterwards was advanced to the Provoſtſhip of the 
city of Rome by the ſame Tiberius: namely, for 
that in his court (being now Emperor) he fat two 
days and two nights drinking continually, and 
never ſtirred foot from the table. Plin. Not. Hi, 
J. 14. P. 427. : 4 

13. In the time of William Rufus, King of 
England, there was one Roger, a poor Prief, 
ſerving a cure in a village near Caen in Normandy, 
It chanced that Henry, the King's youngeſt bro. 
ther, paſſing that way, made ſome ſtay in the 
village, and being deſirous to hear maſs, this 
Roger (then Curate) was the man to ſay it: which 
he diſpatched with ſuch celerity, that the ſoldiers, 
who commonly love not long maſſes, commended 
him for it, telling their Lord, “ That there could 
not be found a fitter prieſt for men of war than he.” 
Whereupon Henry appointed him to follow him: 
and when he came to be King, preferred him to 
many great places, and at laſt to be Chancellor of 
England, and Biſhop of Saliſbury. When King 
Stephen came to the crown, he held this man in a 
great account as his predeceſſor King Henry had 
done, and perhaps in greater. He arrived to ſuch 


Vize, Sherburn, Malmſbury, and Newark, to 
which there were no ſtructures comparable in the 
kingdom. He had alſo forty thouſand marks in 
money: which, together with his caſtles, the King 
ſeized into his own hands upon diſpleaſurg Bal. 
Chron. p. 71. 3 
14. Claudius, upon the report of C. Caligula 
being ſlain, was ſo extremely terrified, and lo 
doubtful and. ſolicitous of his own ſafety, that be 
fily crept forth out of a parlour at the Cour 


wherein he then was, and conveyed himſelt i 


"to a garret near thereabouts, and there hid him- 
ſelf betwixt the hangings that hung before the 
door. Whilſt he lurked cloſe there, a private ſol- 
dier chancing to run to and fro that way looking 
for plunder, eſpied his feet, and by earneſt inquiry, 
aſking who he was, happened to take knowledge 
of him. He drew him forth out of the place, and 
(when Claudius for fear fell down humbly at his 
Get, and took hold of his knees to move his com- 
anon) faluted him Emperor. From thence he 
immediately brought him to his fellow-ſoldiers, 
who as yet ſtood wavering : by them was he be- 
towed in a litter; and becauſe his own ſervants 
were fled, they by turns ſupported the litter upon 
their ſhoulders, and fo he was brought into the 
Pretorian camp, all ſad, and amazed for fear: 
pitied alſo by the multitude that met him upon 
the way, as if ſome innocent had been led to execu- 
tion. Being received within the intrenchments, 
he lodged in the camp all night, and in the morn- 
ng the ſoldiers [wore allegiance to him. Thus was 
he unexpectedly made Emperor in the fiftieth year 
of his age. Suect.n. l. 5. c. 10. p. 207. Lipſ. Mo- 
wit. |. 2. c. 3. P. 164. TFoſ. Antiq. I. 19. c. 2. 
„go. | 

15. Regillianus was General in Illyricum, and 
the ſoldiers (being ill- affected to Galienus the Em- 


It fortuned that many of them ſupped together, 
and Valerianus a tribune, in his wine and mirth, 
was aſking," © Whence may we believe the name 
of Regillianus did firſt come?” A regno (from 
reigning) replied one: © Then,” ſaid all the ſol- 
diers there preſent, “he may be a King.” And 
thus, upon the ſole occaſion of this one word, 
ſpoken by chance, he was fetched out of his tent, 


great gallantry againſt the Sarmatians. Lip. Mo- 
ue. l. 3. c. 5. Pp. 167. Zuing. Theat. vol. 3. l. 4. 
e722. Pegel. Meliific. Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 238. 

16. Tacitus the Emperor was dead, and Flori- 
anus his brother aſpired to the Empire; but while 
the election was depending, the Oriental armies 
vere reſolved to have an Emperor of their own 
55 choice. They were aſſembled together on purpoſe 
io pitch upon ſome one; when the Tribunes (as 
t was fit in that caſe) adviſed them to choote 
tem, clementem, prebum Imperatorem: they catched 
at the word, and ſuddenly cried out, Probus Au- 
$f us, the gods preſerve thee. So they clad 
Ta b purple, and the other imperial orna- 

0c 16. 
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eror) were buſying themſelves upon new deſigns. 


and ſaluted Emperor, and behaved himſeif with 


605 
ments, and proclaimed him Emperor, L!ff. Mo- 
nit. I. 2. c. 3. p. 166. 

17. Piſiſtratus came this way to the chief rule 
and ſole power in the city of Athens: he Thewed 
himſelf very affable and courteous to the citizens, 
and liberal where occaſion required it; ſo that he 
was looked upon as the ſure refuge and ſanfturry 
of ſuch as were oppreſſed with injury or poverty. 
The Nobility held this courſe of his ſuſpected, and 
he was well aware thereof ; and therefore he be- 
thought himſelf which way he might cajole the 
Nobility, and procure a guard about his own per- 
ſon. To this purpoſe he gave himſelf ſeveral 
wounds, and then, all wounded and bloody, came 
into the market-place, and told the Citizens, that 
e thele were the rewards of his goodneſs to them 
and theirs, which he had now newly received at the 
hands of the men of power in the city:” as alfo 
that © his life was in perpetual hazard, unleſs they 
would take ſome courle to ſecure it, unto whom 
alone he had devoted himſelf and life.” The peo- 
ple were moved with indignation ; they decreed 
him a guard about his perton ; by which means he 
ſuppreſſed the Nobility, made himſelf the Tyrant 
of that city, and oppreſſed the people. Lipſ. Mo- 
. I. 2. r. „ Þ. 130, 

18. Phrynichus was choſen General by the Athe- 
nians, not becauſe of any grace or favour he was 
in with them, nor for any Nobility in his deſcent, 
nor that he had the reputation of a rich man, for 
which reaſons they had often preferred others; 


but in a certain Tragedy, having framed his Poem 


and Muſick ſo much unto military motion; for 
this reaſon alone, the whole theatre cried out, that 
e they would have him for their General ;” ſup- 
poſing that he could not be ignorant of military 
ſkill, who had compoled a Poem that had in it 
a ſpirit ſo agreeable to the condition of men of 
war. Aan Var. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 8. p. 95. 

10. Alfredus, King of the Welt Saxons, went 
out one day a hunting, and paſſing by a certain 
wood, he heard, as he ſuppoſed, the cry of an in- 
fant from the top of atree; he diligently inquired 
of the huntſman “ what that was” commanding 
one of them to climb the tree; where, in the 
top of ir, was found an eagle's neſt, and therein a 
pretty ſweet-faced infant, wrapped vp in a purple 
mantle, and upon each arm a bracelet of gold, a 
ſign of the Nobility of his parents. This child 
the King carried with him, cauſed him to be bap- 
tiled, and from the neſt herein he was found, he 
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gave him the name of Neſting. After he had 
given him noble education, he advanced him to 
the dignity of an Earl. Monaſticon Anglic. tom. 1. 
P. 255. | 

20. Louis XI. King of France, having a moſt fa- 
mous Aſtrologer in his Court, and intending one day 
to go a hunting, aſked him © whether it would be 
fair weather, or whether he did not ſuſpect it 
would rain ?” who, having conſulted his aftrolabe, 
anſwered, that «© the day would be fair and ſe- 
rene.” Ihe King determined therefore to purſue 
his deſign: but having rode out of Paris, and 
coming near the foreſt, he met a collier driving 
his aſs, laden with coals, who ſaid, that © the King 
would do well to go back, becauſe in a few hours 
there would be a great ſtorm.” But as what ſuch 
people ſay is but Httle regarded, the King made 
no account of it, but rode into the foreſt, and was 
no fooner there, but the day grew dark, thunder 
and lightning came on, and the rain fell in ſuch 
abundance, that every one endeavouring to ſave 
himſelf, the King was left alone, who had no re- 
couiſe but to his horſe's ſwiftneſs, to eſcape this 
misfortune, Next day the King having ſent for 
the collier, aſked him © where he had learned 
aſtrology ?” and * how he could ſo exactly tell 
what weather ſhould. happen?” The collier an- 
ſwered, “ Sir, I was never at ſchool, and indeed I 
can neither read nor write; nevertheleſs, I keep a 
good Aſtrologer in my houſe, who never deceives 
me.” The King being amazed, aſk-d him“ what 
was his Aſtrologer's name ?” Upon which the 
poor man, quite abaſhed, anſwered, “ Sir, it is 
the aſs which your Majeſty yeſterday ſaw me driv- 
ing, laden with coals: as ſoon as bad weather is 
coming, he hangs down his ears forward, and 


walks more flowly than uſual, and rubs himſelf 


againſt the walls: by theſe ſigns, Sir, I certainly 
' foreſee rain, which was the reaſon that yeſterday I 
adviſed your Majeſty to return home.” The King 


hearing this, caſhiered his Aſtrologer, and gave a 


ſmall falary to the collier, that he might make 


much of his aſs, and faid, with an oath, that © for 


the future the collier's aſs ſhould be his Aſtrolo- 
ger.” Bayle's Dif. vol. 3. artic. Louis Xl. 


21. The aforeſaid King went one day into his 


kitchen, dreſſed in a very plain woollen gown, and 
alked a boy that was turning the ſpit ſome que- 
ſtions; who not knowing him, anſwered, « I am 
a native of Berry, ſuch- a- one's ſon, and my name 
is Stephen: I ſerve the King here in mean quality, 
and yet I get as much as he,” The King aſked 


Of ſundry Cuſtoms that were in Uſe and Force with 
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him “ what the King got?” © His expences,” (4 
he; © and by my faith, I will have my expences 
him, as he has of God; and he will carry a, 
no more than I.” The King (who ſometimes raifg4 
people in a frolick) was pleaſed with the anſye 
and Stephen made his fortune by it, for the Kine 
made him his valet-de- chambre, and he grey very 
rich. Jdem. 

22. The ſame King, as he entered into a church 
one day, whilſt the great bell went, he ſaw a poor 
Prieft ſlecping before the door; and Inquiring « if 
any body was dead?“ he was told that “a Canon 
was dead, whoſe benefice was in his Majeſty's no. 
mination.” Whereupon he ordered the Prieſt tg 
{ſucceed him, to verify the proverb, “ that he why 
is happy, his good fortune comes when he i; 
aſleep.” Jem. 


CHAP. XVII. 


: different Nations and People, 
* the many millions of faces which are 


to be ſeen in the world, there are not any 
two of them that are exactly and in all points 
alike; and though there may be ſome ſimilitude 
in voices, yet there is ſomething in every one that 
is peculiar, and that ſerves to diſtinguiſh it from 
that of another man. Nor is there leſs variety in 
the wits, minds, and inclinatzons of men: and 
hereupon it is that the cuſtoms and manners of na- 
tions and particular perſons do accordingly differ 
and alter from one another. 

1. The Egyptians at their feaſts uſed to carry 
about the dried anatomy of a man in a coffer, not 
ſo much in memory of Ofiris, ſlain by Typho, and 
in a cheſt caſt into the ſea; but that being 1in- 
flamed with wine, they might mutually exhort one 
another to the uſe and enjoyment of theſe preſent 
good things, becauſe ere long all of them would 
be as that ſkeleton. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. l. 2. 
p. 150. Camer. Oper. Subciſ. cent 1. c 12. P. 75 

2. The Spartans, when they brought home 
with them any friend or gueſt, ſhewing them the 
doors, they uſed to ſay, “Not a word that 1s 
ſpoken paſſes out here.” Plutarch allo. tells, that 
by the inſtitution of Lycurgus, when they invited 


any to feaſt with them, he who was the elder too 


at the door of the dining- room, and pointing de 
it, ſaid to all that entered: © Nothing that! 
1 ſpoken 
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| oken paſſes theſe doors to be told abroat :” ex- 
preſſing thereby that all the gueſts had a full free- 
om and liberty to ſpeak, without any conſtraint 
vpon them. Plut. in Sympeſ. Eraſm. Adag. | 

The ſame Spartans, in thoſe feaſts of theirs 
that are called Phiditia, have their Prefects, or 
Stewards, who bring in two or three of the He- 
Jotes (that is, their ſlaves), drunk and intoxicated 
wich wine, and expoſe, them publickly in that 
poſture to their youth, that they may ſee what 
it is to be drunk, and that, by their un- 
ſeemly and uncomely behaviour, they might be 
brought into a deteſtation of that vice, and to a 
love of temperance and ſobriety, Plut. adv, $10i- 
es, p. 552. Et in Laconicis. 

4. The Mafſſilienſes have ſtanding before the 
gates of their city two coffins, one wherein the 
bodies of freemen, the other wherein thoſe of ſer— 
vants, are carried in a cart to burial, which they do 
without weeping; their mourning 1s finiſhed upon 
the funeral-day, with a feaſt among their friends. 
There is alſo a publick poiſon kept in that city, 
| which is delivered to that perſon who hath made 
it appear to the Magiſtrates of ſix hundred (that is, 
their Senate), that he hath ſufficient cauſes to defire 
to die. Allo they ſuffer no man to enter into the 
town with any weapon; but there is appointed at 
the gate one to receive them at their entrance, and 
to deliver them back at their departure. Thus, as 


themſelves they are ſafe. 7al. Max. I. 2. c. 6. p. 40. 

5. There is a memorable cuſtom of the Athe— 
nians, that a freed-man, convicted of ingratitude 
towards his Patron, ſha!l forfeit the privilege of 
his freedom; as who ſhould ſay, ** We ſcorn to 
have thee a Citizen, who art ſo bale a valuer of 
lo great a gift; nor can we ever be brought to be- 
eve that he can be advantageous to the City, 
whom we. perceive to be villanous at home. Go 
thy way then, and be 1ti]] a ſervant, ſeeing thou 
knoweſt not how to eſteem thy freedom.” Jul. 
Max, J. 2. c. 6. p. 45. 

b. The ſame Athenians (by an ancient uſage 
amonglit themſelves) as ſoon as their children came 
to lome maturity, they deſigned them to their ſe— 
feral trades in this manner: They laid before 
them inſtruments and tools of all kinds; and unto 
Whatſoever the youth applied himfelf, or ſeemed 
lo de delighted with, to that kind of handictaft 
they diſpoſed of him, as if Nature itſelf had thereby 
* out ſo much to them. Zuing. Tbeatr. vol. 1. 
. 157. 


their entertainments to others are humane, ſo to 


7. The Romans, when in debate about the pu- 
niſhment of any crime, if it fell out, that in the 
ſuffrages the votes were evenly divided, the judg- 
ment paſſ.d to the advantage of the delinquent. 
Which was alſo often done by the Athenians: for 
when they collected votes about the extinguiſhment 
of the Mytilenians, and found them equal on each 
ſide, the opinion of Diodorus was followed, becavſc 
it was the moſt merciful. Alex. ab Alex. in Dieb. 
Genial. I. 3. c. 5. 

8. The Triumphers at Rome of old uſed to in- 
vite the Conſuls and Senate to the Triumphai 
Feaſt; but afterward they publickly beſought the 
Conſuls, that they would not come; and ſent meſ- 
ſengers to them to deſire their abſence. For the 
molt honourable ſeat was the place of the triumph- 
ant perſon, and he was to be attended on home 
trom the feaſt : which it was not lawful to do to 
any man (the Conſuls preſent) but only to them- 
felves. Plut. in Queſt. Roman. 

9. The Athenians, at the fitſt entrance of a new 
{ſervant into their houſes, had this cuſtom ; the maſ- 
ter or miſtreſs threw figs, and dates, and nuts, 
and other fruits upon him, which were ſcrambled 
for by the reſt of the ſervants. After the ſame 
manner they uſed to do to Ambaſſadors, to ſuch 
as were newly entered upon the Prieſtly Office, to 
men who were newly married, and to all others to 
whom they wiſhed well; becauſe it was a ſign of. 
proſperity and abundance. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. 
J. 2. p. 179. 

10. The Scythians had this cuſtom amongſt 
them; that if any man had received an injury ſrom 
another, which he thought he had not ſufficient 
power to revenge upon his advertary, he facrificed 
an OX; ne Cut te fleſh in pieces, and boiled them. 
Then ſpreading the hide of him upon the ground, 
he fat upon him with his hands upon his back, 
than which there is not a greater way of ſupplica- 
tion amongſt the Scythians. He that would might 
take part of the fleihot the ſacrifice ; and ſtanding 
with his right foot upon the hide, ſwore to give 
him his athſtance;* and this oath was held as 
inviolable. Herodot. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. l. 2. 
2. 182. | | 

11. Amongſt the Romans, he who was in que- 
ſtion for his life, when he was brought forth at the 
day. of trial. before the people, both himſelf, his 
friends, relations, and ncareſt neighbours, were to 
tand in fordid clothes, all filthy, weeping, with 
the hair of their heads and beards grown, depre- 
cating the puniſhment ; that by this defonned and 


uncomely 
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uncomely habit, they might move the people to 
compaſtion and mercy before ſuch time as the tribes 
1 put upon the vote. Alex. ab. Alex. Dier. Gen. 
. | 
12. In Meroe, amongſt. the Egyptians, if the 
King hath committed aught that is evil, they do 
not puniſh him at all: but all men turning from 
him, and ſhunning any converſe with him, he is 
N to die with grief. Alex. ab Alex. Dier. Gen. 
. | 
13. The cuſtom of the Ethiopians is not to pu- 
nith any ſubject with death, though he is condem- 
ned; but one of the I ictors is ſent to the malefactor 
with the ſign of death carried before him: which 
received, the criminal goes home, and puts himſelf 
to death. To change death into baniſhment is 
held unlawful : and it is ſaid, that when one had 
received the fign of death, and had intentions to 
fly out of Ethiopia, his mother being apprehenfive 
of it, faſtened her girdle about his neck; and he, 
not offering to reſiſt her with his hands, leſt he. 
ſhould thereby faſten a reproach upon his family, 
was ſtrangled. by her. Herodot. I. 2. Diod. &icul. 
Rer. Anliq. l. 3. c. 1. p. 71. | 8 
14. In the Greater India, in the kingdom of 
Var (in which Saint Thomas is ſaid to be ſlain and 
buried) he, amongſt them who is to undergo a ca- 
pital puniſhment, begs of the King that he may 
rather die in honour of ſome god, than an ingly- 
rious death by the hands of the hangman. If the 
King in mercy grant him it, by his kindred with 
great joy he is led through the city with mighty 
pomp ; he is placed in a chair with fharp knives 
hung all about his neck. When he comes to the 
lace of execution, with a loud voice he affirms 
he will die in honour of this or that god : then tak- 
ing one of the knives, he wounds himſelf where 
he pleaſes; then a ſecond, then a third, till his 
ſtrength fail; and fo he is honourably burnt by his 
friends. Paul. Venet. Orient. Rerum, l. 3. c. 24. 
15. The Moſynæci, who lived beyond the river 
Carambis, if their King whom they have choſen 
hath done any thing amils, they ſuffer him not to 
eat any thing for one whole day. Alex. Dier. Genial. 
Eg. t. | 
1 The Scots have a cuſtom (which is alſo at 
Milan), they call it an indictment: there is a cheſt 


in the Church, into which any man may caſt a pa- 


per, having the name of the delinquent, the crime 


done by him, the place and time, and alſo the 
witneſſes ſet down. 


n. This cheſt is opened in the 
preſence of the judge, the King's Proctor being 
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deity they called Truth: by which they ſhewed, 


which they had taken from their enemies, and con- 
ſumed through length of time, ſhould ever be re- 


by: and this is done every fifteenth day, tu 
there may be a private inquiry made of al fuch 
perſons whoſe names are there found, and they 
accordingly to be brought before them. 9a 
Dæmonol. I. 4. c. 1. Zuin. v. 1.1. 2. p. 1205. | 
17. The ancient Romans appointed, that about 
the axes which were carried before the Magiſtr1;e, 
bundles of rods ſhould be bound, that while thoſe 
bundles were unlooſing, a convenient ſpace of time 
ſhould be given to the Magittrate, Jeſt, in a heat 
of paſſion, he ſhould command. ſuch things to be 
done, whereof afterwards he ſhould but in vain 
repent himſelf. Fulgof. Ex. I. 2. c. 1..p. 220, 
18. The Egyptians yeafly compelled all perſons 
to give in their names and profeſſions to the Magi. 
ſtrate: and ſuch as they found to lie, or live upon 
unlawful gains, they adjudged to death. Alf 
about the neck of their principal Juſtice, there is 
hung the image of a deity of gold and gems, which 


that truth ought always to be in the heait and 
mouth of a Judge: and when they beheld that, they 
ſhould prefer it before all other things. Camer, 
Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1+ cap. 15. p. 85. Fug. Ex, 
4. 2. 4. 1 220 | 
19. The Romans uſed to take away the horſes 
from ſuch men as were of a fat and corpulent body, 
as a mark of infamy upon them. For when through 
luxury they had unfitted themſelves for the ſervice 
of their country, they ſhould be without publick 
honour in it. Alſo they cauſed ſuch as were con- 
victed of cowardice to be let blood in the arm, 
that they might diſhonourably loſe that blood 
which they feared to ſhed for the honour and ſafeij 
of their country. Fulge/. Ex l. 2. c. 1. p. 224. 
20. That was alſo a praiſe-worthy cuſtom of the 
Romans, whereby it was forbidden, that thol- ſpoils 


newed. By which they ſermed to take care that 
that hatred which might appear to be retainec while 
the ſpoils were ſtanding, thould in ſome time de 
oblicerated, and ceaſe with the {ſpoils themſelves. 
Fulgof. Ex. I. 2. c. 1. p. 224. 

21. The Corinthians uſed, without much exa- 
mination, to hang up ſuch as were ſuſpected of 
theft; and upon the third day after, the matter 
was ſtrictly examined by the Judge; then if it was 
found that they had really committed the thel 
whereof they had been accuſed, they left rom 
hanging upon the gallows; but it they were ad- 


judged to be innocent, they were taken * 
| a 
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and buried with honour at the publick charge. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. J. 2. c. 1. P. 226. 

22. The Thracians did celebrate the birth of 
any with mournful complaints, and their funerals 
with all the ſigns of mirth and expreſſions of joy: 
this they did without any directions therein from 
the learned, but only moved thereunto with appre- 
henſions of the miſerable condition of human life, 
Val. Max. I. 2. c. 6. p. 47. 

23. The Lycians, when any matter of mourn- 
ing doth befal them, uſe to put upon themſelves 
the cloaths and habit of a woman ; that ſo bein 
moved with the effeminacy of their dreſs, they 
might be willing the ſooner to lay aſide their 
fooliſh grief. Val. Max. I. 2. c. 6. p. 47. 

24. The old Gauls had a cuſtom, that when 
they were about to make war, they called forth 
their armed youth into council; and he whoſoever 
he was that came laſt upon that ſummons, was 
put to death by torments, Fulgoſ, Ex. J. 2. c. 1. 


p- 228. 


25. The Romans, whether they went into the 
country, or travelled further, at their return uſed 
to ſend a meſſenger before them to their wives, to 
et them know that they were at hand; and upon 
this reaſon they did it, becauſe women in the ab- 
ſence of their huſbands, are ſoppoſed to be de- 
tained with many cares, and much employment, 
poſſibly they have brawls and diſcontents in the 
family ; that therefore all theſe might be laid aſide, 
and that they might have time to receive their 
huſbands in peace, and with cheerfulneſs, they: 
ſent before them the news of their arrival. Zuing. 
Theat. vol. 3. J. 3: p. 697. ; 

26. Plutarch ſaith, that “ the King of Perſia 
hath one of his bedchamber, who hath this given 
him in charge, that in the morning, when he firſt 
enters the King's chamber, he ſhould awake him 
with theſe words: © Ariſe, O King, and take care 
of thoſe affairs which Meſoromaldes hath com- 
manded thee to take care of.” Zuing. Theat, 
vel, 3. J. 3. p. 698. 

27. The ſews, before they entered battle, by 
publick edit commanded them to depart from 
the army who were newly married, and had not 
brought home their wives; alſo all thoſe that had 
planted a vineyard, and had not yet eaten of the 
fruit of it; and thoſe who had begun to build a 
houſe, and had not yet finiſhed it; together with 
theſe, all ſuch as were cowardly and fearful ; left 
the deſire of thoſe things which the one had be- 

* or the faint-heartedneſs of the other, ſhould 
0. 26. 


— —_ —— 


occaſion them to fight feebly ; and alſo, by their 
fears poſſeſs the hearts of ſuch as were” bold and 
valiant, Fulgoſ. Ex. I. 2. c. 1. p. 229. 

28. The manner of making war amongſt the 
Romans, and the recovery of ſuch things as were 
1njuriouſly detained, was this: they ſent forth Fe- 
ciales, or Heralds, whom they alſo called Ora- 


tors, crowned with vervain, that they might make 


the gods witneſſes, who are the revengers of broken 
leagues. He that was crowned with vervain car- 
ried a turf, with the graſs upon it, out of the. 
tower; and the Ambaſſador, when he came to 
their borders, who were the offerers of the injury, 
covering his face with a woollen veil: “ Hear, 
O Jupiter,” ſaid he, “ hear ye borders,” (and 


then naming the people whoſe borders they were) 


shear ye that which is right. I am the publick 
Meſſenger of the people of Rome, and juſtly and 
piouſly come as their Ambaſſador.” Then he 
ſpake all their demands, and called Jupiter to 
witneſs: „ If I have injuſtly or impiouſly de- 
manded thoſe men or thoſe things to be yielded 
back to the people of Rome, do thou then never 


ſuffer me to return in ſafety to my own country.” 


This he did when he was entered upon their bor- 
ders, when he met any man, when he entered the 
gates of the City, and when he came into the Fo- 
rum : then if that which he demanded was not re- 
ſtored, at the end of thirty days, he thus declared 


war: © Hear Jupiter and Juno Quirinus, celeſ- 


tial, terreſtrial, and infernal gods, I call thee to 
witnels, that theſe people,” (and named them) 
« are unjuſt, and will not do right. But of theſe 
matters the elder of us will conſult how to regain 
our right.“ Then he being returned to Rome, 
they entered upon the debate; and if it was de- 
creed as right, then the Herald returned with a 
ſpear in his hand, pointed with iron. Upon their 
borders, (before three children at leaſt) he pro- 
nounced, that “ ſuch a people had offered force 
to, and injured the people of Rome; that the 
people of Rome had commanded that war be made 
with them; for which cauſe he and the people of 
Rome declared and made war with ſuch a peo- 
ple.“ And when he had ſaid this, he threw the 
javelin or ſpear upon their borders. A. Gell. 
Noc. Attic. I. 16. c. 4. Plut. in Numd. Livii Hiſt. 
Zuing, Theat. vol. 1. J. 2. p. 192. 

29. The Perſians deſired not to ſee their chil- 


dren before ſuch time as they had completed their 
ſeventh year; and for this reaſon, that they might 
che better be able to bear their death, in caſe they 


2 | ſhould 
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ſhould die when they were little ones. Val. Max. 
J. 2. c. 6. p. 48. | 

30. The Danes uſed, when the Engliſh drank, 
to ſtab them, or cut their throats: to avoid which 
villany, the party then drinking requeſted ſome of 
the next unto him to be his ſurety or pledge, 
whilſt he paid nature her due. And hence have 
we our uſual cuſtom of pledging one another, 
Heyl. Cefn. p. 318. 

31. At Negapatan, a town upon the river Ne- 


gay, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel, they have 


this odd cuſtom in the celebration of their mar- 
riages: A Bramin (or Prieſt), a cow, and the two 
lovers, go together to the water- ſide, where the 
Bramin mutters a prayer of ſmall matter, and to 
as. little purpoſe ; which finiſhed in order, they 
link hands, and have the cow's tail commixed, as 
a holy teſtimony ; on all together the Bramin pours 
his hallowed oil, and forces the beaſt into the 
river, wherein ſhe goes ſo far, till they be to the 
middle in water. The cow returns not, nor do 
they diſunite, till ſhe is frighted with the water; 


then being on the ſhore, they untie their hands, 


and hold that conjunction ſacred and powerful 
ever after. Herb. Trav. l. 3. p. 309. 

2. When any Chineſe dies, they waſh him every 
where, perfume him next, and then they put his 
beſt cloaths on, and hate to let his head be naked: 
that done, they ſeat him in his chair, and make him 
{it as if he was not dead, but living. At a ſet time 
his wite enters the room; ſhe firſt does him reſpect, 
kiffes him, and takes her farewel, by expreſſing ſo 
much love and ſorrow as is poſſible. At her de- 
parture the takes her lodging; and her children 
next enter, where they kneel, and kiſs his hands, 
and ſtrive to outvie each other in their ejaculations, 
and fuch outward motions of ſorrow and piety, as 
is imaginable, beating their breaſts, and pouring 
out tears in abundance. Next to them his kindred 
do their parts, and then his friends and other ac- 
quaintance. The third day they coffin him in 
moſt precious wood, cover it with a coſtly cloth, 
and over it place his image; for fifteen days the 
corpſe reſts fo, each day having a table ſpread with 
dainty meats ; but nightly the Prieſts eat it, and 
burn incenſe, and offer an expiatory ſacrifice. 
When they carry it to the grave {which is nei- 
ther within any town or city), they have women 


that do accompany it, purpoſely hired to how], to 


tear their hair, and to move others to compaſſion. 
Sometimes upon his coffin they place divers pic- 
tures of dead men, whom they intreat to ſhew 
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and divers other nations, as well amongſt Princes 


him the beſt way to Paradiſe, That done, hi, 
wife and children for ſome days ſeclude themſc]yes 
from the ſight of men, and when they go abroad 
go doloroully habited. They put coarſe ſackcloth 
next their ſkin, have their cloaths made long and 
plain, and for three years ſcarce laugh, or ſec to 
Joy in any thing; but contrariwiſe, endeavour tg 
the utmoſt of their power to aggrandize their duty 
by a continued lamentation, abſtinence from pul. 
lick feaſts and paſtimes; and in all their letter; 
inſtead of their names, ſubſcribe thernſel ves ſuch 

a one's diſobedient and unworthy child, &c. 
Herb. Trav. I. 3. p. 340. 

33. It was a cuſtom in Alexandria, that upon 
certain ſtated and appointed days, ſome particular 
perſons were carried about in a chariot, to whom 
it was given in charge, that © they ſhould paſg 
throughout the whole city, and making a ſtand at 
whoſe door they pleaſed, they ſhould there ſing 
aloud the faults that the perſons in that houſe were 
guilty of.” They might not cauſcleſsly re. 
proach any, but publiſh the very truth; to which 
purpole they were ſtudiouſly beforehand to inquire 
intothe manner of the life of each citizen, T heend 
of this cuſtom was, that men might be moved to 
reform, by the conſideration of that ſhame which 
was publickly provided for a diſhoneſt life, Cu- 
mer. Oper. Subciftv. cent. 1. c. 66. p. 296. 

34. The cuſtom of eſtabliſhing a mutual and 
laſting friendſhip betwixt two, and alſo of Princes 
when they entered into inviolable leagues or all; 
ances, was this: they joined their right-hands, and 
then both their thumbs were-hard bound abou: 
with a ſtring; as ſoon as the blood came into the 
extremities of them, they were lightly pricked, 
that the blood came, and then each licked up 
ſome of the other's blood. The friendſhip or 
league contracted by this ceremony was held moſt 
ſacred, as being ſigned with their own blood. In 
this manner the inhabitants of the iſland Palmaria, 
the Scythians, Georgians, and divers other nations, 
begin their friendſhips, and, as we read in Athe- 
næus, the Germans themſelves. Tacit. An. 

4. 12. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 0. p. 57. 
Athen. Deipnoſoph. I. 2. c. 2. Patric. Senen/. di 
Regno, l. 8. tit. 20. p. 560. 

35. It was a common uſe amongſt the Romans, 


as private perſons, that if there happened any dil 
ference of an extraordinary character among 
them, they uſed to ſend a publick officer, of pit 


vate meflenger, to let them know (whom they co, 
| celve 


\ 


ceived they had injury by) that they did ſolemnly 
renounce all friendſhip with them, andthat they did 
forbid them their houſes, and all expectation of 
any rites of hoſpitality. And they thought it un- 
reaſonable to hurt him by word or deed, who had 
been their friend, till they had ſent him this de- 
claration, that he might ftand upon his guard. 
Thus Badius, the Campanian, betwixt both armies 
renounced friendſhip with Q.: Criſpinus, a Roman, 
that ſo he might have the freedom to aſſault him 
as an enemy; and thus dealt King Amaſis with 
Polycrates, not that he had diſobliged him, but 
that he feared his misfortune, Camer. Oper Sub- 
tifro, cent. 1. c. 91. P. 425. N 

36. Amongſt the Perſians they had this cuſtom: 
that when any was accuſed in the court for a breach 
of the laws, though it did plainly appear that he 
was guilty, yet ſhould he not be immediately con- 
demned, but firſt there ſhould be an exact enquiry 
made into the whole courſe of his life, and a ſtrict 
account ſhould be taken whether his evil and un- 
handſome actions, or his gallant and commendable 
ones were the moſt : then if the number of his baſe 
and unworthy doings were found to be the greateſt, 
he was condemned : it otherwiſe he was abſolved. 
For they thought it was beyond human power per- 
petually to Keep to that which was right, and that 
they were to be accounted good, not who never 
did amiſs, but who for the moſt part did that 


p. 218, Chetwind Hiſt. Collect. cent. 1. P. 4. 

37. When the great Chan is dead, and his fu- 
nerals prepared, his body is carried to the Moun- 
tain Alcan, which is the place appointed for the 
ſepulture of their Kings: and then thoſe that at- 
tend upon the corpſe thither, are commanded to 
kill all perſons indifferently whom they meet with 
upon the way, and to charge them that they per- 
torm diligent ſervice to their dead King 1n the 
other world. When the dead body of the great 
Chan Mongo, who was the fifth in order, was 
conducted to that place, there were no leſs than 
twenty thouſand ſlain by this means upon the 
Way: at another time three hundred thouſand 
vere killed upon the like occaſion, ſays Kornman- 
nus. Dinoth. Memorab. I. 2. p. 72. Kornmen. de 
Mirac. Mortuor. part. 5. c. 30. Pp. 14. 

38. The commonwealth of the Lycians here- 
tofore ordained, that all thoſe who would propole 
ay novelty in matter of law, ſhould deliver it in 
publick with a halter about their necks, to the 
cad, that if their propoſitions were not found to 

2 


which was right. Muret. Var. Let. J. 8. c. 25. 
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be good and profitable to the republick, the au- 


thors thereof ſhould immediately be ſtrangled upon 


the place. Cauſ. Holy Court, tom. 1. J. Z. p. 32. 
39. The funerals of the Indian Perſes are in this 

manner: they put the dead body into a winding- 

ſheet; all the way his kindred beat themſelves, 


but in great ſilence, till they come within fifty or 


an hundred paces of the burial place, where the 
Herbood or Prieſt meets them, (obſerving ten 
foot diſtance), attired in a yellow ſcarf, and a thin 
turban. The Neceſlſclars (or bearers) carry the 
corpſe upon an iron bier (wood is forbidden, in 
that it is ſacred to the fire which they worſhip) to 
a little ſhed or furnace, where ſo ſoon as ſome 
myſtick anticks are acted, they hoiſt it up to the 
top of a round ſtone building, twelve foot high, 
and eighty in circuit; the entrance is only at the 
north-eaſt ſide, where, through a ſmall grate or 
hole, they convey the carcaſe into a common mo- 


nument : the good men into one, and the bad men 


into another. It is flat above, wholly open, plaiſ- 
tered with ſmooth white loom, hard and ſmooth 
like that of Paris. In the midſt thereof is a hole 
deſcending to the bottom, made to let in the pu- 
trefaction iſſuing from the decayed bodies, which 
are thereupon laid naked in two rows, expoſed to 
the ſun's flaming rage, and mercileſs appetite of 
ra venous vultures, who commonly are fed by theſe 
carcaſes, tearing the raw fleſh aſunder, and de- 


forming it in an ugly ſort; ſo that the abominable 


ſtink of thoſe unburied bodies (in ſome places 
three hundred) is ſo loathſome and ſtrong, that 
they would prove worſe ſeen than ſpoken of. The 
deſire to ſee ſtrange ſights allures a traveller, but 


the Perſes delight not that a ſtranger ſhould go up 


to view them. Herb. Trav. I. 1. p. 54. 

40. In the Roman marriages, which commenced 
with contracts, mutually ſealed and ſigned with 
the ſignets of divers witnelles there preſent, there 


were ſundry cuſtoms obſerved by them. The- 
man, in token of good will, gave to the woman a. 
ring, which ſhe was to wear upon the next finger- 
to the little one of the left-hand, becauſe unto that 


finger alone a certain artery proceedeth from the 


heart. The word w#ptiz, which fignifies marriage, 


had its derivation 4 #59, which in old time ſig- 
nified to cover; the cuſtom being, that the wo- 


man ſhould be brought to her huſband with a co- 


vering or veil caſt over her face. Alſo becauſe of 


the good ſucceſs that Romulus and his followers _ 


had in the violent taking away of the Sabine wa- 
men, they continued a cuſtom, that the man 


ſhould - 
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ſhould come and take away his wife by a ſeeming 
violence from the lap or boſom of her mother or 
her next of kin. She being thus taken away, her 
huſband did diſſever and divide the hair of her 
head with the top of a ſpear, wherewith ſome fen- 
cer had been formerly killed ; which ceremony did 
betoken that nothing ſhould disjoin them but ſuch 
a ſpear, or ſuch like violence, Towards night the 
woman was brought home to her huſband's houſe 
with five torches, ſignifying thereby the need 
which married perſons have of five Goddeſſes and 
Gods, Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Suadela, and Diana, 
. who is called Lucina, When the woman was thus 
brought to the door, then ſhe did anoint the poſts 
of the door with oil: from which ceremony the 
wife was called Vor, quaſi unxor. This ended, the 
bride-men did lift her over the threſhold, and ſo 
carried her in by a ſeeming violence, becauſe in 
modeſty ſhe would not ſeem to go without force 
into that place where ſhe mult ceaſe to be a maid, 
At her carrying in, all the company did cry out 
with a loud voice, Talaſſio, Talaſſio : for which 
cuſtom Plutarch alleges this reaſon for one: at 
the rape of the Sabine virgins, there were ſome of 
the poorer fort ſpied carrying away one of the 
faireſt women: ſome of the chief citizens would 
have taken her from them, but they began to cry 
out, “ That they carried her to Talaſſius, a great 
man, and well beloved among the Romans.” At 
the naming of Talaſſius they ſuffered her to be 
carried away, themſelves accompanying her, and 
often crying, Talaſſio, Talaſſio; from whence it 
hath been continued as a cuſtom amongſt the Ro- 
mans ever after at their marriages to ling, Talaſſio, 
Talaſſio. Godw. Rom. Antiq. J. 2. § 3. c. 6. P. 87, 
88, 89. Patric. de Inſtit. Reipub. l. 4. tit. 3. p. 159. 

41. The black people of Caffares, in the land 
of Moſambique, have a cuſtom amongſt them, that 
when they go to war againſt their enemies, he 
that taketh or killeth moſt men is accounted the 
beſt and braveſt man, and much reſpected. As a 

oof of his gallantry unto his King, from as many 
as he hath flain or taken priſoners he cuts off the 


privy members, and dries them well, becauſe they 


ſhould not rot; with theſe thus dried, he comes 
before his King with great reverence, in the pre- 
ſence of the prineipal men in the village, where, 
taking theſe members one by one into his mouth, 
he ſpits them on the ground at the King's ſeet, 
which the King with great-thanks accepts; and, 
the more to reward and recompenſe their valour, 
he cauſes them all to be taken up, and given him 


© = 
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from that time forwards they are accounted 1, 


feaſt, the bride or wife of ſuch Knights do wear 


amongſt them is as great an honour as it is with ug 


again for a ſign and token of honour, Whereb 


Knights, and they take all thoſe members, where. 
with the King hath thus honoured them, and tie 
them all upon a ſtring, like a bracelet or chain; 
and when they marry, or go to any wedding or 


the aforeſaid chain about their necks, which 


to wear the golden fleece, or the garter in Eng. 
land : and the bridesof ſuch Knights are therewith 
as proud as if they were the mightieſt Queens in 
all the world. J. Huighen Linſchoten's Voyages, . i. 
c. 41. P. 76. Purch, Pilgr. tom. 1.1. 7.6 4, 
S$:*80t: +: 

42. When any of the Indian Noblemen or Bra. 
mins (that is Prieſts) die, their friends aſſemble 
together, and make a hole in the ground, wherein 
they throw much wood, {weet ſanders, and other 
ſpices, with rice, corn, and much oil, becauſe the 
fire ſhould burn the ſtronger. Which done, they 
lay the dead Bramin in it: then comes his wite 
with muſick, and many of her neareſt friends, all 
ſinging certain praiſes in commendation of her 
huſband's life, encouraging her to follow her huſ— 
band, and to go with him into another world, 
Then ſhe takes all her jewels and parts them 
amongſt her friends, and fo with a cheerful coun- 
tenance ſhe leapeth into the fire, and is preſently 
covered with wood and oil: fo ſhe is quickly dead, 
and with her huſband's body is burnt to aſhes, 
J. Huighen Linſchoten's Voyages, l. 1. c. 37. P. 70. 


CH AP. XIX. 


Of the ſeveral Things that different Perſens and 


Nations have ſet apart, and worſhipped as their 
Gods, 


MONGST all the Nations under the whole 
canopy of heaven, there are none ſo barba- 
rous and cruel, none that are ſo utterly loſt to all 
the ſentiments of humanity and civility, but that 
they have embraced and continued amongſt them 
the notion of a Deity, or ſome Being that ougil 
to be adored by them. This is a principle ſo 
deeply engraven in the very nature of man, that 
no time nor change, nor chance, hath ever beet 
able to obliterate it: ſo that rather than men 
would have nothing to worſhip, they were co 
tented to be obliged to their gardens for oy 

"*Þ, | | gods; 
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s: and indeed herein their ignorance and folly 
= chiefly to be lamented, that they ſtill made 
choice of any thing rather than the true God, to 


pay their conſtant homage and venerations unto. 


1. The Egyptians, amongſt the many animals 
which they eſteemed as Gods, did worſhip an ox 
they called Apis : he was black, remarkable for 
{ome ſpots of white, and in his tongue and tail 
different from all others. The day in which he 
was calved was held as a feſtival throughout the 
whole nation. At Arſinoe they worſhipped the 
crocodile ; at the city of Hercules the ichneumon, 
a creature that is an enemy to the crocodile: others 
of them adore a cat; ſome a falcon ;. others the 
ibis; and with ſuch religious obſervation, that 'tis 
capital to kill any of theſe :. and if by accident or 
diſraſe any of them die, they honourably inter 
them, and lament over them with ſolemnity. Sa- 
tellic. Ex. I. 4. c. 1. Pp. 179. Dinoth. I. 2. p. 80. 

2. The inhabitants of Hiſpaniola worſhip gob- 
lins, which though they ſee not, yet they believe 
to wander in the night-time about their houſes. 
The wooden images of theſe they religiouſly a- 
dore, calling them Zemini, the diſpoſers of good 
and bad fortune. Jovii Elog. I. 4. p. 192. 


3. In the province of the Acladans, amongſt 


the Tartars, every family doth worſhip its proge- 
nitor. Dinotb. l. 2. p. 84. | 

4. In the iſland of Java they worſhip whatſoever 
it is that they firſt meet and chance to ſee in the 
morning, and pray unto it all the day after, although 
it be a hog, or any other animal or reptile. Dinoth. 
l. 2. p. 84. Linſcbot. Voyages, l. 1. c. 33. Pp. 64. 

5. They of Calcutta worſhip the ſtatue of the 
Devil: the chapel in which he is adored is not 
above three paces from the ground; in the midſt 
of it is a throne, and a brazen ſtatue that is framed 
litting in it, with a diadem about his head, like 
the Pontifical Mitre amongſt the Romans, He 
hath four prominent horns upon his head, his 
mouth ſtrethed out to an unreaſonable widenels, 
a crooked noſe, threatening eyes, cruel counte- 
nance, crooked hands, and feet like thoſe of a 
cock, which, put together, render the Devil horri- 
bly deformed. Dinotb. I. 2. p. 84. Herb. Trav. 
. 3. p. 302. 
6. Thoſe of the province of Manta worſhip an 
emerald, a great and beautiful gem, and this 
they eſteem as the true Deity : the ſick come in 
plgrimage to worſhip it, and there offer their gifts, 
which the Cacique and Prieſts turn to their own 
4" . Pilg. om. 1. J. 9. C. 10, P. 1071. 
9,2 : 


7. The Romans made a Goddeſs of their very 
city, whoſe temple was ſituated upon the top of 
Mount Palatine, as appears by that paſſage of 
Claudian, bringing in the provinces as ſuppliants 
to viſit the Goddeſs Rome. Hak. Apol. l. 4. c. 10. 


Y 3. Pp. 432. Val. Max. I. 2. c. 5. p. 43, 44+ 


Conveniunt ad tecta Dez, que candida lucent 
Monte Palatino 


© They meet at the Goddeſs' Temple, which 
. doth ſhine | 


So white and glorious, on Mount Palatine.” 
Claudian, l. 2. 


And Lucan, as a Goddeſs, ſolemnly directs his 
prayer to her. 


Summique O Numinis inſtar 
Roma fave cpi. 


« And thou, as greateſt power Divine, 
Favour, O Rome ! this enterprize of mine.” 


Lucan, |, 1. 


A number of Deities the Romans worſhipped, that 
they might do them ſome good : but they wor- 
ſhipped the Fever and Ague, that they might do 
them the leſs harm. 

8. The inhabitants of Negapatan have a maſſy 
copper-gilded Pagod (or Idol) mounted upon a 
triumphant chariot (moved byeight mighty wheels) 
overlaid with pure gold: the aſcent is eaſy, ſpa- 
cious, and by many ſteps, on which are placed, 
on a folemn day, the Prieſts and many young 
maidens, who, to enrich the devil, proſtitute their 
bodies to the libidinous flames of wicked men. 
The proceſſion is not unlike the Thenſa, uſed by 
the ſuperſtitious Romans: happy is that man, rich 
and poor, great and baſe, that can faſten a hand 
to draw the chariot; yea, they account them hap- 

ieſt who, out of a frantick zeal, throw their na- 
ked bodies in the way, that, by the weight of the 
Pagod and his chariot, their wretched bodies may 
be cruſhed in pieces, being for this thought mar- 
tyrs: and ſuch is the ſtupid folly of theſe men, 
that they perſuade their daughters to become 
ſtrumpets to pleaſe their Pagods; inſomuch that ĩt 
is a great wonder to ſee ſo many girls at ſuch im- 
maturity ſo impudently delighted with impure 
converſation. Herb. Trav. J. 3. p. 310. Huigben. 
Linſcbot's Voyages, l. 1. c. 44. P. 82. 
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9. In the city of Macao, the metropolis of Ja- 
pan, beſides ſeventy fe wet wherein they number 


three thouſand three hundred and thirty-three Ma- 
nada's, or little Idols, there is one more notable 


than the reſt, like the Rhodian Coloſſus, huge and 
wonderful. It was built by Tycozamma, with 
much pain and coſt: Ir is framed of gilded cop- 
per; its poſture is fitting in a chair, of ſeventy 
feet high, and eighty broad : his head 1s capable 
of ſupporting fifteen men, who may ſtand together 
vpon It without preſſing: his thumb is forty inches 
about, and his other limbs proportionable. Hers, 
„ | 

10. At Dabys is another Manada, or Idol, no 
leſs famous and reſorted to: this Devil, or Mo- 
loch, is of copper, of a vaſt thickneſs, and double 
gilt: its height is twenty-four feet, and would be 
more, but that they have formed it kneeling ; his 
buttocks reſting upon his legs, after the uſual mode 
of the Eaſtern Pagans : his arms are ſtretched out 
to the uttermoſt, and at ſolemn times he is inflamed 
within, and ſacrificed unto by offering him a child, 
which in his embraces is fried to death in an in- 
fernal torture. Herb. Trav. l. 3. p. 335: 

11. But more of note is another at Tenchedy, 
Faſtward thence, where Satan viſibly plays the 
impoſtor. The Fotique or Temple there is of a 
curious ſtructure, and daily ſerved by a multitude 
of helliſh Bonzees, or Prieſts, not admitted to at- 
tend there, except they be young, well ſhaped, 
and potent diſciples of Venus. Every new- moon 
they ſolemnly betroth unto the devil a beautiful 
girl, whoſe parents account the ceremony happy 
and honourable: if any be more fair or ſingular 
than another, ſhe is ſelected by the luſtful Prieſts, 
and brought into the Temple, and placed right 
againſt the Manada or Idol. The room is firſt 
made glorious with lamps of burniſhed gold, and 
2 preparation by the burning of Lignum Vitæ, 
gums, and perfumes, ſuch as are moſt curious and 
coſtly : by and by the lamps extinguiſh by a kind 
of miracle; and in this darkneſs the prince of 


darkneſs approaches and abuſes her (ſo ſhe ima- 


vines) and it is the rather credited, in that the 
devil leaves bthind him certain ſcales (like thoſe 
of fiſhes) an argument of no phantaſm : bur by 
this hel}iſh conjunction they ſwell not, unleſs the 
Bonzee fecond it. Satan is no ſooner gone, but 
ſheis ſaluted by the Bonzees, who raviſh her with 
ſongs and pleaſant muſick: which ended, ſhe ac- 
quaints them with her fortune, and reſolves them 


in ſuch queſtions, as ſhe by their inſtruction pro- 


* . — 


% 


pounded to the devil, and he had ſatisfied her in. 
She comes out from thence with applauſe, and 
ever after is reputed holy and honourable. zz, 
Trav. J. 3. p. 336. | 

12, The Alani have amongſt them no Temple 
nor Shrine, nor ſo much as a cottage with a co. 
vered roof is there any where to be leen, but git 
barbarous ceremonies they fix a naked ſword in the 
ground; and this they religiouſly worſhip as the 
Mars or god of thoſe regions that they travel 
about in, and where they make their abode, Cz. 
mer. Oper. ſubciſiv. cent. 1. c. 76. p. 350. FJuſtin, 
... : 

13. Moloch (ſo called guafs Melech, which in 
moſt of the Oriental languages ſignifies a King) 
was the god of the Ammonites, to whom they of. 
fered their ſons and their daughters; not that this 
was his ordinary ſacrifice, but only in extraordi— 
nary cafes and diſtreſſes, and being looked upon ag 
a work more meritorious. Generally they cauſed 
their children to paſs through the fire to him, that 
is, betwixt two fires, as a kind of ſebruation: for 
his Prielts had perſuaded them, that their ſons or 
daughters would die ſpeedily who were not thus as 
It were hallowed. The Carthaginians worſhipped 
this Idol under the name of Saturn; and indeed 
Baal and Saturn, and Moloch are reputed to be all 
one. The image of this Idol was of braſs, won- 
derful for its greatneſs ; having the face of a bul- 
lock, and hands ſpread abroad like a man that 
openeth his hands to receive ſomewhat from ſome 
other. This image was hollow, having ſeven clo- 


| ſets or apartments therein; one for wheat-four of 


the fineſt, a ſecond for turtles, a third for a ſheep, 
a fourth for a ram; a fifth for a calf, a ſixth for 
an ox; and to him who would offer his ſon or his 
davghter, the feventh conclave or chamber was 
opened; and then while the boy was burning in 
the Idol with the fire that was mage under him, 
the parents, and ſuch as were preſent, were to 
dance, and to play upon timbrels, and beat upon 


drums, that they might not hear the forrowtul 


cries of their child while thus ſacrificing. Ana- 
meleck and Adrameleck, the gods of Sepharvaim, 
mentioned 2 Kings xvii. are ſuppoſed to be the 


ſame with this Idol, whoſe Prieſts were called Che- 


marim, from their blackneſs : the place of this 
Idol amongſt the Iſraelites was Topbet, the 
Valley of the ſons of Hinnom, that: is, of la- 
mentation or roaring, from the cries of them who 
were offered. The Carthaginians being greatly di- 
ſtreſſed by Agathocles, at one time offered or burnt 


unto 


.vnto this Moloch (their Saturn) no leſs than two 
hundred choice youths of their Nobility. This 
idolatrous cuſtom continued to the days of Tibe- 
nus. Seld. Syntagm. c. 6. p. 169, 170, 171, 
God. Heb. Antiq. I. 4. c. 2. p. 177. Did. Sicul. 
Bibl. J. 20. p. 663. 18 Lf, 

14. In the iſland of Ceylon there is a high hill 
called Pico d'Adamo, or Adam's Hill, upon the 
top whereof ſtandeth a great houſe as big as a cloi- 
ter. In this place, in times paſt, ſhrined in gold 
and precipus ſtones was kept the tooth of an ape, 
which was eſteemed the holieſt thing in all India, 
and had the greateſt reſort unto it from all the 
countries round about it; ſo that it ſurpaſſed Saint 
James in Galicia, and Saint- Michael's Mount in 
France, by reaſon of the great Indulgences and 
Pardons that were there daily to be had. For which 
cauſe it was ſought unto with great devotion by all 
the Indians within four or five hundred miles round 
about in great multitudes. But it happened anno 
1554, when the Portugueſe made a road ont of In- 
dia, and entered the iſland of Ceylon, they went 
up upon the hill, where they thought to find great 
treaſure, becauſe of the fame that was ſpread abroad 
of the great reſort and offerings in that place. 
They diligently fearched the cloiſter, and turned 
vp every ſtone thereof, and found nothing but a 
little coffer made fait, with many precious ſtones, 
wherein lay the ape's tooth. This relique they 
took with them unto Goa; which when the Kings 
of Pegu, Siam, Bengala, Biſnagar, and others heard 
of, they were much erieved, that ſo coſtly a jewel 
was in that manner taken from them. Whereupon, 
by common conſent, they ſent their Ambaſſadors 
unto the Viceroy of India, defiring him, of all 
friendſhip, to ſ-nd them their ape's tooth again; 
offering him for a ranſom, beſides other preſents, 
which then they ſent unto him, ſeven hundred 
touſand ducats in gold; which the Viceroy, for 
covetouſneſs of the money, was minded to do. But 
the Archbiſhop of Goa, Don Gaſpar, diſſuaded 
him from it, ſaying, That they being Chriſ- 
hans, ought not to give it them again, being a 
Ring wherein idolatry might be furthered, and the 
vil worſhipped ; but rather were bound by their 
Voſeſſion to root out and aboliſh all idolatry and 
uperſtition.“ By this means the Viceroy was per- 
uaded to change his mind, and flatly denied the 
ambaſſadors requeſt, having in their preſence firſt 
nt the ape's tooth, the aſhes whereof he cauſed 
o be thrown into the ſea. The Ambaſſadors de- 
Futed, aſtonimed that he refuſed ſo great a fum 
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of money for a thing which he ſo little eſteemed. 


Not long after there was a Beniane who had got 


another ape's tooth, and gave out, that he had mi- 
raculouſly found the ſame ape's'tooth that the 
Viceroy had; and that it was revealed unto him 
by a Pagod (that is one of their gods) in a viſions. 
that aſſured him it was the ſame which he ſaid the 
Portugueze thought they had burned ; but that 
he had been there inviſible, and taken it away. 
laying another in the place. This the heathens 
preſently believed, ſo that it came unto the King 
of Biſnagar's ears; who thereupon got the Beniane 
to ſend it him: with great joy he received it, giv- 
ing the Beniane a great ſum of gold for it. Where- 
upon this tooth was holden and kept in the ſame 
honour and eſtimation as the other that had been 
burnt. J. Huighen Lin/choten's Voyages, l. 1. 
c. 14. P. 81. 4 
15. Adad and Atergatis, that 1s, the Sun and 
the Earth, were the chief gods of the Aſſyrians; 
* and,” ſaith Macrobius, ** they aſcribe all power 
to theſe two. The image of Adad ſhined with 
rays or beams downwards, deſigning the Sun's 
force, that of Atergatis with beams upwards, as. 
noting thereby the Earth, aſcribing tothe heavenly 
influence all her plenty.” Lucian alſo ſaith, that 
* the Aſſyrians did ſacrifice to a dove, the only 
touching of which fowl required much ceremony 
for expiation. Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. l. 1. c. 14. 


16. The Philiftines and the Phœnicians worſhip 
Dagon. © What Dagon was,” ſaith Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, © is not well known, but by the derivation of 
his name, which ſignifieth a fiſh, it ſeemeth he 
was a ſca- god. Above his belly he was of human 
ſhape, beneath like a fiſh. . “ When Cicero faith 
the Syrians worſhipped a fiſh, it may be fuppoſed 
of this Dagon,” ſaith Juſtin Martyr, „they in- 
tended Neptune, or ſome other devil.” Tremel- 
lius thinketh Triton. Derceto's, or Dagon's 
image, Lucian faith he ſaw in Phenicia, not un- 
like to that of the mermaid, the upper half like à 
woran, the other like a fiſh;. in reverence: of 
whom the Phœnicians were ſaid to abſtain from 
fiſh. They offered unto her fiſhes of gold and 
ſilver, and the Prieſts all day long ſet before her 
erue fithes, roaſt and ſodden, which afterwards 
themſelves did eat. Purcb. Pilg. tom. 1. I. 1. c. 17. 

92, 93. | K (ROE 
F 170 8 Ekron was worſhipped Baalzebub, that 
is, the Lord of Flies; ſo called either from the 
multitude of flies that attended his facr.fices, 
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ſtaring that they affrighted all that looked upog 


wherefrom the ſacrifices of the Temple of Jeru- 
ſalem, as ſome ſay, where wholly free; or for that 
he was their Larder-god, to drive away flies; or 
for that form of a fly in which he was worſhipped; 
as Nazianzen againſt Julian reporteth : yet Scali- 
ger ſaith, © the name of Baalzebub was in diſgrace 


and contempt;” and that“ the Tyrians and Sido- 


nians did not ſo call him, Baal, or Belus, being 
the common ſurname to their gods, which they 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome addition, as Baalſamen, Lord 
of Heaven; but the Hebrews and not the Phœ- 
nicians, called him Baalz*bub, or Fly-Lord. 
Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. J. 1. c. 17. p. gz. 

1:3. Thoſe of Peru worſhipped the dead bodies 
of their 1nguas, (that is, Emperors) preſerving 
them with a kind of roſin, ſo that they ſeemed 
alive. the body of Yupangui, the grandfather 
of Atabalipa, was thus found, having eyes made 


of a fine cloth of gold, ſo artificially made and 


ſer, that they ſeemed natural, having loſt no more 
Hair than if he had died the ſame day; and yet 
he had been dead threeſcore and eighteen years. 
Purch. Pilg. tom. 1. I. 9. c. 10. p. 1071. 

19. Ptolemeus Philopater erected a Temple to 
Homer the Poet, in which his image was placed 
ſitting, and environed with thoſe cities which chal- 
Jenged him for theirs: and Strabo mentions a 


temple and image of Homer at Smyrna, with a 


coin called Homerium. As for the Egyptians, 
they worſhipped not only crocodiles, and goats, 
and hawks, but even frogs, and beetles, and onions: 
and, which is ſtrangeſt of all, as Jerome derides 
them, they made a deity even of a ſtinking fart: 
Crepitus ventris inflati (faith he) que Peluſiaca re- 
ligio t; which they worſhipped at Peluſium. 
LElian var Hiſt. I. 13. c. 22. p. 373. Purch Pilg. 
Jom. 1. I. 6. c. 4. ſect. 1. p. 728. 

20. The old Iriſh at every change of the Moon 
worſhipped her, bowed their knees, and made their 
ſupplications, and with a loud voice thus ſpake 
unto the Planet: © We pray thee leave us in as 
good a ſtate as thou haſt found us.” Speed's 


Maps, p. 135. 


21. Some leagues from the town of Junqui- 
lieu in China we arrived at a place encompaſſed 


with great iron gates, in the midſt whereof 


ſtood two mighty ſtatues of braſs upright, ſuſtained 
by pillars of caſt meta], of the bigneſs of a buſhel], 
and ſeven fathom high, the one of a man, and the 
other of a woman, both of them ſeventy-four 
e in height, having their hands in their mouths, 


ir cheeks horribly blown out, and their eyes ſo 
| 2 


— 


a woman, was named Apancapatur. Having qe. 


long and broad, (after the faſhion of arſenals) all 


credited. Without each of theſe houſes were 


them. That which repreſented a man was called 
Quiay Xingatalor; and the other, in the form gf 


manded of the Chineſe the explication of the 
figures, they told us, that © the male was he which 
with thoſe mighty ſwollen cheeks blew the fire gf 
hell, to torment all thoſe miſerable wretches that 
would not liberally. beſtow. alms in this life; and 
for the other monſter, that ſhe was the Portreſ 
of Hell-gate, where ſhe would take notice of thoſe 
that did her good in this world: and letting them 
fly away into a river of very cold water, called 
Ochilenday, would keep them hid there, from be. 
ing tormented by the devils, as the other damned 
were.” At ſuch time as we arrived there, we found 
twelve Bonzoes, or Prieſts, upon the place, why 
with ſilver cenſers, full of perfumes of aloes and 
benzoin, cenſed thoſe two deviliſh monſters, and 
chaunted out aloud, Help us, even as we ſerve 
thee: whereunto divers other Prieſts anſwered in 
the name of the idol, with a great noiſe, S0! 
promiſe to do, like a good Lord.” In this ſort they 
went, as it were in proceſſion, round about the 
place, ſinging with ill- tuned voice, to the ſound 
of a great many bells that were in ſteeples there- 
abouts. In the mean time there were others, that 
with drums and baſons made ſuch a din, as | may 
truly ſay, put them altogether, was molt hor- 
rible to hear.” Ferd Mend. Pinto, c. 28. p. 112, 

22. We arrived at the great Temple of Sin- 
guafatur in Tartary, where we ſaw an incloſure of 
above a league in circuit, in which were built 
an hundred, threeſcore and four houſes, very 


full, up to the very tiles, of dead mens ſkulls; 
whereof there were ſo great a number, that I am 
afraid to ſpeak it, for that it will hardly be 


alſo great piles of the bones belonging to thoſe 
heads, which were three fathom higher than tie 
ridges of them; .ſo- that the houſes ſeemed to 0 
buried, no other part of them appearing butt 
frontiſpiece where the gate ſtood. Not far fron 
thence, upon the ſouth of them, was a kind ol 
platform, whereunto the aſcent was by certann 
ſtairs of iron, winding about, and through fou 
ſeveral doors. Upon this platform was one of thi 
talleſt, the moſt deformed, and dreadful monſter 
that poſſibly can be imagined, ſtanding upon i 
feet, and leaning againſt. a mighty tower of heute 
ſtone ; he was made of caſt iron, and of ſo 520 


and prodigious a ſtature, that by gueſs he ſeemed 
10 be above thirty fathom high, and more than ſix 
broad-. This monſter held in both his hands a 
lobe of the ſame iron, being ſix-and- thirty ſpans 
in the compals of it. We demanded of the Tar- 
arjian Ambaſſador the explication of ſo monſtrous 
thing. You muſt know,” ſaid he, * that this 
great Saint which you ſee there, is the Treaſurer 
of the bones of all thoſe that are born into the 
world, to the end, that at the laſt day he may 
ve to every one the ſame bones he had upon 
earth: ſo that he who in this life ſhall be fo ill- 
adviſed as not to honour him, nor preſent him with 
ſomething, will be but in an il] caſe: for he will 
give him ſome of the rotteneſt bones he can meet 
vithal, and one or two leſs than he ſhould have, 


by means whereof he will become deformed, 


lame, and-crooked. The globe he holdeth is to 
fling at the head of the gluttonous ſerpent, that 
liveth in the profound abyſs of the houſe of ſmoak, 


when he ſhall eome thither to ſteal away any of 


thoſe bones.” He told us moreover, that © the 
name of this idol was Pachinavau du occulem Pri- 
naufaque; and that it vas threeſcore and fourteen 
thouſand years ſince he was begotten on a tortoiſe, 
called Migoma, by a ſea horſe, that was an hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms long, named Tybrem Vu— 
eam, who had been King of the giants of Fanius.“ 
He alſo aſſured us, that * the gifts which were pre- 
ſented to this 1dol amounted to above two hundred 
thouſand tacies per annum, without compriſing 
therein what came from chapels, and foundations 
of obits from the principal Lords of the country, 
the yearly revenue whereof amounted to a far 
greater ſum than the gifts.“ He added, that“ this 
Idol had ordinarily twelve thouſand Prieſts at- 
ending on his ſervice, maintained with all neceſ- 
Jaries, only to pray for the dead unto whom thoſe 
dones belonged, who alſo had allowed them, 
vithout the Temple, fix hundred ſervants, who 
ook care for the providing all things neceſſary 
or them.” As for the Prieſts themſelves, they 
lever went out of the Temple, but by the per- 
miſſion of their Superiors. There was alſo a ſe- 
wlio there, wherein many women, appointed 


Wor that purpoſe, were ſhut up, whom their Gover- 


ſeſſes permitted to have too near an acquaintance 
th the Prieſts of this beaſtly and diabolical ſect. 
rd, Mend. Pinto's Voyages, c. 41. p. 162, 163. 
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CH AF. XA. 


Of the Manner of the Food which bath been, or is 


yet in uſe among ſt idolatrous Nations. 


LL the ſtores of Nature, and the greateſt 
plenty and variety that is imaginable, is 
ſcarcely ſufficient to ſatisfy the boundleſs and ex- 
ceſſive luxury of ſome. men. When they have 


ſurveyed all the delicacies that the mountains and 


ſeas afford, yet even then they are at a loſs, and 
can difficultly reſolve what they ſhould eat. Others 
as careleſsly paſs by all the choicer proviſions their 
countries can furniſh them with, and devote them- 
ſelves to ſuch a manner of feeding as reaſon would 
condemn as inconvenient and abominable, were it 
not ſuperſeded by a pertinacious adherence to ſome 
cuſtom formerly received amongſt them, 

1. There were ſeveral nations amongſt the Scy- 


thians who uſed to feed upon human fleſh; ſuch 


alſo were the Cannibals in the Weſt Indies; and it 
ſeems that in Sicily itſelf, where there are all ſorts 


of fruits, there were heretofore ſuch a ſort of 


people as they called Cyclops and Leftrigones, 
who fed themſelves in ſuch a manner as Polyphe- 
mus is deſcribed to do in Virgil: 


Viſceribus miſcrorum & ſanguine veſcitur atro. 


Then entrails of ſlain wretches are his food, 
And then he quaffs their black and luke-warm 
blood, 


There were allo amongſt the Greeks ſuch as did 
curiouſly ſearch into the bowels of men, and what 
kind of taſte they had. Galen faith, © he was in- 
formed by ſuch as had made trial thereof, that the 


fleſh of man is in taſte much like unto that of 


beef.” Bruyerin. de Re Cibar. |. 2. c. 5. p. 92. 


2. Thoſe Ethiopians whoſe country reaches as 


far as from Meroe to the river Hydaſpis, feed 
upon ſcorpions and aſps: and Quintinus He- 
duvs writes, that © he {aw one in the Iſle of Malta 
who eat up a ſcorpion withour hurt:” for there 
the ſcorpions are without venom or poilon. So 
the Candzi, by the Greeks called Ophiophagi, 
fed upon ſerpents. Bruyerin. de Re Cibar, l. 2. 
b. 5. P. 93. Wy 

3. The people that are called Medunni live on 
the milk of certain creatures that are called Cyno- 
—  - | cephali; 
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cephali; they are a ſort of apes: of theſe they 
have whole herds, of which they kill all the males, 
but ſuch as are requiſite for generation, and kee 
the fernales in great numbers, for the ſake of their 
milk. Bruyerin. de Re Cibar. J. 2. c. 5. p. 93- 

4. In Ethiopia there is a people who are called 


the Acridophagi, they border upon the Deſart, they 


are ſomewhat lower than the common ſtature, 
lean, and exceeding black; theſe live after this 
manner: in the ſpring- time the weſt and ſouth-weſt 
winds bring an infinite number of locuſts from 
the wilderneſs amongſt them: theſe locuſts are 


very great, but of a filthy and ugly colour in the 


wings of them. The Ethiopians, that are accuſtom- 


ed to their coming, carry abundance of combuſti- 


ble matter into a plain, that is many furlongs in 
the length and breadth of it. When the locuſts 
are brought with the wind, as a thick cloud over 
that place, they ſet fire upon the graſs and other 
ſtuff they have brought thither for that purpoſe, 
by which, and the ſmoke it makes, the locuſts that 
fly above are killed, and fall down a little beyond 
this valley, in ſuch numbers and plenty, that they 
are more than ſufficient for the food of the whole 
nation. Theſe they ſalt up, and keep long by 
them, as a food which they delight to feed upon. 
Diod. Sicul. Rer. Antiq. I. 3. c. 3. p. 78. 

5. The Phrygians and they of Pontus have a 
certain white and thick worm amongſt them, with 


a blackiſh head, which is bred in rotten and putre- 


fied ſtuff: theſe worms they look upon asdelicacies, 
and feed deliciouſly upon them. Alſo thoſe great 


worms that are found upon oaks, which they call 


maggots, or green-worms, were received amongſt 
the Romans for a delicate kind of repaſt : and to 
this purpoſe they reſerved them in bran, till they 
came to their due colour and fatneſs. Cæl. Rhod. 
Antig. Le. I. 28. c. 2. p. 1289. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 

6. TheTartars, when they ride far, and are vexed 


with hunger or thirſt, open a vein of the horſe 


they ride upon, and take a draught of his blood ; 
alſo they are exceedingly delighted with mare's 
milk, ſuppoſing that they.are made both ſtrong 
and fat by it. The Biſaltz in Scythia mix the 
blood of horſes and milk of mares, and feed up- 
on it. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. J. 6. p. 432. 

7. The Budini, a people in Scythia, familiarly 
feed upon lice, and the vermin that is bred upon 
the bodies of men. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. I. 6. 
Ps: 432 >; 

8. The Zygantes, a people of. Africa, paint 


themſelves with red lead, and ſeed upon the fleſh 


brick, as much as they can well hold in their 


of apes, which are plentifully bred for them upon 
the mountains. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. l. 6. p. 4m. 

9. In that part of Ethiopia which is beyond 
Fgypt, near unto the river Aſtapa, there is a 13. 
tion who are called Rhizophagi ; theſe live upon 
the roots of reeds, which they dig out of the 
places near them: they waſh theſe roots with great 
care, and then bruiſe them with ſtones, till they 
become ſo ſoft as to cleave together, of which 
they make a kind of cakes of the bignel; of , 


hand; and having baked them a while in the ſyn, 
they feed upon them. Diod. Sicul. Rer. Antiq, |. j. 
6. 3. p. 76. 

(fg The Hylophagi are another people of Ethi. 
opia, whoſe cuſtom it is with their wives and chil. 
dren to march into the woodland country, where 
they climb up into the trees, and crop off the 
moſt tender branches of the boughs, and young 
ſprouts of them, with which they fill their bellies, 
By continual cuſtom they have acquired ſuch a 
dexterity in- climbing, that (which may ſeem in- 
credible) they will leap from tree to tree like 
ſquirrels; and their bodies being lean and light, 
they climb upon the ſmaller branches without 
danger: if their feet flip, they catch hold on the 
boughs with their hands, and ſave themſelves from 
falling; or if they chance to fall, they are ſo 
light that they receive little damage thereby. Did. 
Sicul. Rer. Antiq. I. 3. c. 3. P. 77. 

11. In a corner of Caramania dwell the Chebo- 
nophagi, who feed upon the fleſh of tortoiſes, aud 
cover their houſes with the ſhells of them: they 
are rough and hairy all over the body, and are 
covered with the ſkins of fiſhes. In the ſhells of 
the larger tortoiſes, which are hollow, they fit and 
row about as in a boat: they uſe them alſo as a ciſtern, 
to preſerve water in: ſo that this one fiſh is the 
food and furniture, the houſe and ſhip of this 
people. Died. Sicul. Rer. Antiq. l. 3. c. 3. P. 70. 

12. The Ancients fed upon acorns, eſpecially 
the Arcadians,. who made them their continual 
and daily food. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. J. 2. p. 43“. 

13. The inhabitants of Cumana, both men, 
women, and children, from their youth upwards 
learn to ſhoot with bows. Their meat is hotle- 
leeches, bats, graſshoppers, ſpiders, bees, and 
raw, ſodden, and roaſted lice. They ſpare no 
living creature whatſoever, but they eat it; which 
is to be wondered at, conſidering their country Þ 
ſo well repleniſhed with good bread, wine, fruit 


fiſh, and all kind of fleſh in rn 3 


Hence it is obſerved, that theſe people have al- 
ways ſpots in their eyes, or elſe are dim of fight; 
though ſome impute this to the property of the 
water in the river. of Cumana. J. Huighen Lin- 
ſchoten's Voyages, l. 2. p. 239. | 

14. In our travels with the Ambaſſador of the 
King of Bramaa to the Calaminham, we ſaw in a 
grot men of a ſect of one of their Saints, named 
angemacur: theſe lived in deep holes, made in 
the midſt of the rock, according to the rule of 
their wretched order, eating nothing but flies, 
ants, ſcorpions, and ſpiders, with the juice of a 
certain herb growing in abundance thereabouts, 
much like to ſorrel. They ſpent their time in 
meditating day and night, with their eyes lifted 
up to Heaven, and their hands cloſed one within 
another for a teſtimony that they deſired nothing 
of this world, and in that manner died like beaſts ; 
but they are accounted the greateſt ſaints, and as 
ſuch, after they are dead, they burn them in the 
fires, whereinto they caſt great quantities of pre- 
cious perfumes, the funeral pomp being celebrated 
with great ſtate and very rich offerings: they have 
ſumptuous temples erected to them, thereby to 
draw the living to do as they have done, to obtain 
this vain-glory ; which is all the recompence the 
world gives them for this exceſſive penance. Fer- 
ainand Mendez Pinto's Voyages, c. 56. p. 222. 

15. We likewiſe ſaw others of a ſect altogether 
diabolical : theſe have ſundry orders of penance; 
and, that their abſtinence may be the more agree- 
able to their idol, ſome of them eat nothing but 
filthy ſpittle and ſnot, with graſshoppers and hens 
dung ; others, clods of blood drawn from the 
veins of other men, with bitter fruits and herbs 
brought them from the woods; by reaſon whereof 
they live but a ſhort time, and have ſo bad a look 
and colour, that they fright thoſe who behold 
them. Ferdinand Mendez Pinto's Voyages, c. 56. 
p. 222, | 


of people called Oquens and Magores, who feed 
on wild beaſts which they catch in hunting, and 
Which they eat raw: they alſo feed on all kind of 
venomous creatures, as lizards, ſerpents, and ad- 
| ers, and the like. Ferd. Men. Pinto's Voyages, 
49. P. 243. 2 
17. Anchimolus and Moſchus the Sophiſts, 
liroughout their whole life drank nothing but 
Vater, and ſatisfied their hunger with figs alone. 
theſe were their only food; yet were they no 
Waker than others who uſed better diet, only ſuch 
7 4 


16. In the empire of Calaminham there is a ſort | 
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an unacceptable and filthy ſmell came from them 
when they ſweat, that no man could endure to be 
with them in the bath, but induſtrioufly avoided 
their company. Cal. Rhod. J. 11, c. 13. Pp. 500. 


HAP XXL 


Of ſome Perſons who have abſtained from all Manner 
of Food for many Years together. | 


HERE is a continual current eaſtward from 

the Atlantic Ocean, into the Mediterranean 

Sea, by the Streights of Gibraltar, and from the 
Euxine weſtward into the ſame ſea, by the Streight 
of Conſtantinople; yet is there no appearance that: 
the Mediterranean is more filled, though no paſ- 


ſage whereby it ſends forth its waters is diſcovered, 
nor does the Euxine ſea appear any thing leſſened, 


though there are no ſupplies of water to it but by 
ſome ſmall rivers; We might mention many other 
abſtruſe things in Nature which are almoſt every 
where to be met with; which when people cannot 
account for, they for the molt part reſolve not 
to credit, though never ſo well atteſted, as in the 


following chapter, ; 


1. Paulus Lentulus, a Doctor of Phyſick in the 
province of Bern, a canton in Switzerland, hath 
publiſhed a book, intituled, A wonderful Hiſtory 
of the Faſting of Apollonia Schreira, a Virgin in 
Bern.“ He dedicated it to King James of Eng- 
land, at his firſt coming to the crown ; where he 
tells us, that himſelf was with the maid three ſeve- 
ral times; and that ſhe was, by the command of 
the Magiſtrates of Bern, brought thither ; and 
having a ſtrict guard ſet upon her, and all kinds 
of trials put in practice for the diſcovery of any 
colluſion or fraud in the buſineſs, in conclufion 


they found none, but diſmiſſed her fairly, In the 


firſt year of her faſting the ſlept very little, in the 
ſecond not at all; and ſo continued for a long 
time after. Schenck. Obſerv. l. 2.p. 306. Hat. 
Apol. Adv. 3. p. 6. | 

2. Margaret, a girl of about ten years of age, 
born in a village named Roed, about two miles 
from Spires, began to abſtain from all kind of ſu- 
ſtenance, Anno Dom. 1 539, and ſo continued for 
three years, walking in the mean time, and talk- 
ing, and laughing, and ſporting as other children 


of that age uſed to do: ſhe was, by ſpecial order of 
the Biſhop of Spires, delivered into the hands 8 | 
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the Paſtor of the Pariſh, and by him narrowly ob- 
| ſerved; andafterwards, by the command of Maxi- 


milian, King of the Romans, committed to the 
keeping of Gerhardus Bacoldianus, his Phyſician, 
with whom he joined a Gentleman of his Bed- 
chamber ; and at the end of twelve days, finding, 


by their relation, that there covld be no juggling 


in the buſineſs, he gave her leave to return to her 
friends, not without great admiration and princely 
gifts. Schenck. Obſerv. I. 3. . 306. Horſtius in 
Donat. J. 7.c.1.p. 646. Hak. Apol. Adv. 3. p. 6. 
Treaſ.. of Times, l.6. c. 9. p. 555. 

3. The like narration we have of Katherine 
Binder, born in the Palatinate, whom John Caſi- 
mir, Anno Dom. 1385, committed to the ſearch of 


a Divine, a Stateſman, and two Doctors of Phy- 


| fick, She is ſaid to have fed only upon air for 


the ſpace of nine years and more, the account 
whereof the above-named Lentulus received from 
Fabritius ; and therewith the account of another 
maid, born in the dukedom of Juliers, who being 


about the age of fourteen years, was brought toCul- 


len, and is certainly reported to have taken no 
kind of meat or drink for the ſpace of at leaſt 
three years. Schenck. Obſerv. I. 3. p. 306. Hax. 
Apel. Adv. 3. p. 6. Zacch. Qu. Med. Legal. l. 4. 
lit. 1. p. 217. | 

4. But,” faith Doctor Hakewel, © the ſtrang- 


eſt that I have met with in this kind, is the hiſtory 


of Eve Fleigen, out of Dutch tranſlated into Eng- 
Hſh, and printed at London Anno 1611, who be- 
ing born at Meurs, is ſaid to have taken no kind 
of ſuſtenance for the ſpace of fourteen years toge- 
ther ; that is, from the year of her age twenty-two 
to thirty-ſix, and from the year of our Lord 1567 


to 1611; and this we have confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of the Magiſtrates of the town of Meurs; 


as alſo by the Miniſter, who made trial of her in 
his houſe thirteen days together, by all the means 
he could deviſe, but could detect no impoſture.” 
Over the picture of this maid, ſet in the front of 
the Dutch copy, ſtand theſe Latin verſes: - 


Meurſæ hec quam cernis decies ter, ſexque peregit 
Annos, bis ſeptem prorſus non veſcitur annis, 

Nec potat, fic ſola fedet, fic pallida vitam 

Ducit, & exigui je oblectat floribus horti. 


Thus rendered in the Engliſh copy: 


This maid of Meurs thirty and fix years ſpent, - 


- Fourteen of which ſhe took no nouriſhment ; 


for the ſpace of thirty or forty days together. 


Thus pale and wan ſhe ſits ſad and alone, 
A garden's all the loves to look upon, 


Vide Fabritium in cent. 5. % 34, P. 422. Hibs 
Apol. Av. 3. P. 6. Hor ſtius ad Donat. . 7, 
c. 1. p. 654. Fabrit. O8Y. Chirurg. cent. 5. ol 33. 
Pp. 414. 


5. Philip Melancthon wondered at Luther, wh, 
being of a large bulk of body, and fo ſtrong with. 
al, that yet he could hve with fo very little food. 
« For, ” faith he, © I have ſeen him, in the Cate gf 
good health, continue four days together without 
eating or drinking any thing at all, and many days 
together to content himſelf with a little bread and 
one ſingle herring.” Melandtb. in vitd Lutberi. 

6. «I knew,” ſaith Poggius, „a man who lived 
for two years together without any food.“ And 
he wrote this in the ſixth year of the popedom of 
Nicholas the Fifth: he profeſſes alſo to have read 
of a girl who lived in the ſame manner for the ſpace 
of twelve years, in the reign of the Emperor Lo- 
tharius, Anno Dom. 1322. Schenck, Obſer. l. z. 
p. 306. b 

7. Anno Dom. 1539, there lived in Scotland 
one John Scot, no way commended for his learn- 
ing, for he had none; nor for his good qualities, 
which were as few. This man being overthrown 
in a ſuit of law, and knowing himſelf unable to 
pay that wherein he was adjudged, took ſanctuary 
in the Abbey of Holyrood- houſe ; where, out of 
diſcontent, he abſtained from all meat and drink 


Fame having ſpread this abroad, the King would 
have it put to trial; and to that effect ſhut him 
up in a private room within the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, whereunto no man had acceſs. He cauſed 
a little water and bread to be ſet by him, which 
he was found not to have diminiſhed in the end 
of thirty-two days. Upon this he was diſmiſſed; 
and after a ſhort time he went to Rome, where he 
gave the like proof of his faſting to Pope Clement 
the Seventh; from whence he went to Venice, 
carrying with him a teſtimony of his long faſting, 
under the Pope's ſeal; and there alſo he gave the 
like proof thereof. After long time, returning 
into England, he went up into the es in Saint 
Paul's Church-yard, where he ſet forth many 
ſpeeches againſt the divorce of King Henry thc 
Eighth from his Queen Katherine, inveighing bit, 
terly againſt him for his defection from the Sec 0 


Rome; whereupon he was thruſt into priſon, my 


ke continued faſting for the ſpace of fifty days. 
What his end was bread not. Spozfeo. Hiſt. Ch. of 
Scott. I. 2. Pp. 69. Zach. Qu. Med. Leg. I. 4. tit. 1. 
9.217. Clark's Mir. cap. 104. p. 505. 

8, Hermolaus Barbarus ſaith, *“ there was a 
man at Rome that lived forty years, only by ſuck- 
ing in of the air.“ He was a Prieſt, and was all 
that time in health. TJohnfton's Nat. Hip. cl. 10. 
. 2. Pp. 316. Schenck. Obferv. J. 3. p. 306. 

9. Rondeletivs faith, “he ſaw a girl that, to 
to the tenth year of her age, lived only upon air; 
and that ſhe was afterwards married, and had chil- 
dren.” Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. claſ. 10. c. 2. p. 316, 
Schenck Obſerv. l. 3. p. 306. 

10. Franciſcus Citeſius, Phyſician to the King 
of France and the Cardinal Richelieu, in his Opul- 
cula hath a particular treatiſe concerning Joan 
Balaam, She was the daughter of John Balaam, a 
ſmith; her mother's name was Laurentia Cham- 
bela: ſhe was born in the city of Conflans, lying 
upon the borders. of Limoſin, near the river Vien, 
of a juſt ſtature according to her age : ſomewhat 
nude of behaviour. About the eleventh year of 
her age, which was the thirteenth of the Calends 
of March, Anno 1599, ſhe was ſeized with a con- 
tinual fever, accompanied with very bad ſymptoms, 
amongſt the reſt, a continual vomiting for twenty 
days together; her fever ſomewhat remitting, ſhe 
grew ſpeechleſs, and ſo continued for the ſpace of 
twenty-four days. After which. her ſpeech re- 
turned, but full of raving and incoherence, all 
motion and ſenſe of the parts below the head be- 
gan to grow dull and langwd; ſo that the œſo- 
phagus itſelf, the paſſage for meat and drink, was 
obſtructed, nor from thenceforth could the girl be 
perſuaded to take any food. About ſix months 
aſter ſhe recovered the uſe of her limbs, only one 


and the inability to ſwallow remains, whence the 
hath. an extreme hatred to all forts of meats and 
drink: the parts of the belly are all contracted 
ind clung together, the other parts of the body re- 
maning in good plight ; her breaſts large, her 
paps indifferently ſwelling, her arms and thighs 
lleſby, her face ſomewhat round, but ſwarthy, her 
lips reddiſh, her tongue ſomewhat contracted, but 
er ſpeech ready; her hair, and nails, and whole 

iy grows. No excrement proceeds from any 
part of her body, ſaving a ſmall ſpittle, and 
d few tears; ſhe has no purgation at her ears, 
noſtrils, or by ſweat: the ſkin of her whole body 


V the touch is cold and dry; nor. is ſhe made hot 
0.27 | 
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lip, of which ſhe is ſomewhat lame to this day; 
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by any work, except in the arm-pits, and ſome 
places adjoining to the heart, though ſhe 1s wholly 
employed in running to buy proviſions, ſweeping 
of the houſe, ſpinning, and ſuch like. This maid 
continued thus faſting for the ſpace of almoſt three 
years entire, and afterwards by degrees returned 
to her food, and to a good habit of body. Fran- 
ciſ. Citęſ. Opuſc. Medic. p. 64, 65, 66. Horſt. ad 
Donat. I. 7. c. 1. p. 648. Treaſ. of Times, 1.6 
c. 8. P. 550. 

11. Gulielmus Fabritius tells of a Marſiacenſian 
maid, that * ſhe lived above fifteen years without 
either meat or drink; and that“ ſhe was then 
living when he wrote his book ;” which was Anno 
1622, and promiſed a larger account of it at fur- 
ther leiſure to Paulus Lentulus. Fab. Obſerv. cent. 5. 
ob. 29. p. 310. 

12, Licetus tells of a young maid of Piedmont, 


that Anno 1601 (being then a great girl) was, 


by the command of the excellent Prince Auria, 
brought to Genoa, and there kept almoſt. two 
months under ſtrict guards: nothing came into 
her mouth but water, or diluted wine, and con- 
firmed by undoubted experiment that fame that 
had gone of her faſting for divers years together. 
Zacch. Qu. Med. Legal, l. 4 tit. 1. p. 218. | 

13. *© I myſelf,” faith Wierus, “I ſpeak. it with- 
out boaſting, have lived four days entire without 
food or drink, and could have continued longer, 
were it not that I apprehended ſomething worſe 
from continual watchings, My brother hath per- 
ſiſted to the eighth day faſting, without hurt, 
taking only a morſel of quince.” //ter. Oper. Lis. 
de Commentit, Jejun. 12. p. 754. Melch. Adam. 
in Vitis Germ. Med. p. 188. 

14. Anno 1470, Franciſcus Nicholaus Petra- 
Underus, an Helvetian,. after he had had five 
children by his wife, betook himſelf to a folitary 
life, far from any town, where he died, after he 
had lived full fitteen years without any manner of 
food or drink. He predicted ſeveral things that 
came to paſs, and by his auſtere life made the be- 
lief of his faſting unqueſtionable.. Certain it is, 
that the Biſhop of Conſtantia, in whole dioceſe he 
lived, went to him, on purpoſe to ſee him, and 
after diligent obſervation, confirmed the truth of 
the report by his letters; and withal,, for the 
greater certainty, he compelled him upon his obe- 
dience, to taſte ſome food, though very little, 
which cauſed him to have extreme pain in his ſto- 
mach for three days after; the which Nicholaus, 
told him before-hand was his fear: nor had only 

7. 9, the- 
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the Biſhop this trial of him, but divers Princes of 
France and Germany went to him, to make expe- 
riment of the reality of his faſting, and found it 
accordingly, He himſelf ſpake but ſparingly of it, 
and attributed it rather to his nature, than to any 
thing that was miraculous. Thus far Fulgoſus; 
* and,” ſaith Zacchias, “I chanced to ſee the pic- 


ture of this Helvetian not long ſince, as it was 


drawn to the life: he was of a ſqualid aſpect, and 
emaciated in a wonderful manner, ſo that his image 
would ſtrike a kind of horror into thoſe that looked 
upon it.“ He lived ſeventy years, and died upon 
the day of St. Benedict, Anno, 1470, after he had 
faſted twenty years. Fulgo/. Exempl. I. 1 c. 6. 
P. 270, 271, Zacch, Qu. Med. Legal. I. 4. tit. 1. 
P. 218, Jobaſt. Nat. Hiſt. claff. Io. cap. 2. p. 316. 

15. In the Popedom of Eugenius the Fourth 


there was one Jacobus, a Frenchman, who was an 


amanuenſis in the court of Rome: this man falling 
fick of a diſeaſe, vowed a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem 
in caſe he ſhould recover: he performed it ac- 
cordingly, and returned to Rome when Nicholas 
the Fifth was Pope. It was the admiration of all 
men, that he was obſerved neither to eat nor to 
drink any thing: and he ſolemaly ſwore that he had 
not done either for two years together. Fulgo/. 
Ex. I. I. c. 6. p. 207. | 

16. In the reign of the Emperor Lotharius, 
fay the Writers of the French Chronicles, there 
was a girÞ in Agro Tullenſi of about twelve years 
of age, who lived three whole years without any 
kind of meat or drink, viz. from the year 822 to 
825, when about the beginning of November ſhe 
began again to take her meat and drink, as is uſual 
with others to do. Fulgoſus ſays this was An- 
no 1320, and that her faſting came upon her after 
ſhe had been at church and received the Sacrament. 
Gault. Tab. Chron. p. 595. Cite). Opuſc. Med. p. 113. 
Horſtius ad Donat. I. 7. c. 1. p. 651. Fulgeſ. Ex. 
J. r. c. . p. 206. : 

17. Anno Dom. 1595, a maid of about thirteen 
years of age was brought out of the Dukedom of 
Juliers unto Collen, and there, in a broad ſtreet, 
at the ſign of the White Horſe, expoſed to the ſight 
of as many as deſired it. The parents of this maid 
affirmed, that ſhe had lived without any kind of 
food or drink for the ſpace of three years : and this 
they confirmed by the teſtimony of divers perſons, 
ſuch as are worthy of credit. I viewed her with 
great obſervation: ſhe was of a ſad and melancholy 
countenance, her whole body was ſufficiently 


. fleſhy, except only her belly, which was com- 
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PR ſo as that it ſeemed to cleave to her bach. 
ne. Her liver, and the reſt of her bowels, might 
be perceived to be ſchirrous, by laying the hand 
upon her belly. As for excrements ſhe voided 
none; and did fo far abhor all kind of food, that 
when one, that cams to ſee her, privately conveyed 
a little ſugar into her mouth, ſhe immediately 
ſwooned. - But that which is moſt wonderful i; 
that this maid walks up and down, plays with 
other girls, dances, and does all other things thy 
are done by girls of her age; neither has ſhe an 
difficulty of breathing, ſpeaking, or crying out, The 
original of this was thus related by her parent, 
being recovered of a dileaſe about ſeven years paſ, 
ſhe fell into à loathing of food; fo that ſome. 
times, for three or four days, ſhe would cat ng. 
thing, then ſhe took a little new milk; afterwards, 
for ſix or ſeven days, would neither eat nor drink; 
and when ſhe had lived in this condition for four 
years, ſhe altogether abſtained from and loathed 
all manner of food; and ſo hath continued to do 
for the laſt three years, in which ſhe hath neither 
eaten nor drank. Fabrit. Of, Cbirurg. cent. 1, 
obſ. 40. Pp. 116. | 
18, In St. Auguſtin's time one lived forty days 
without eating any thing, Another, in the time 
of Olympiodorus the Platoniſt, who, for ſo long 
as he lived neither eat nor ſlept, but only ſtood 
in the ſun to refreſh himſelf. The daughter df 
the Emperor Clotarius faſted eleven years ; and 
Petrus Aponus ſaw one that had faſted full eighteen 
years. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. claſſ. 10. c. 2. Pp. 315, 316, 
19. From Eſſere in Ethiopia we made towards 
Bigan, having taken in proviſion, becauſe we had 
four days journey thither: the way is ſomething 
dangerous, by reaſon of certain Cafies, aſſaſſins, 
who murder the paſſengers. Theſe can ſubſit 
three or four days together without eating any 
more than a little butrer and two dates a day. 
They are of a large ſize, by a good ſpan taller than 
the ordinary height of men, but very meagre and 
lean, and they never lie down. Vincent. le Blanc“ 
Travels, tom. 2. c. 17. p. 259. | 
20. Charles the Seventh, King of France, having 
a jealouſy that thoſe about him (by the inſtigation 
of his ſon) did intend to poiſon him, abſtained 
from all food fo long, that when he would have 
eaten he could not, his paſſages being ſhrunk up 
with too much abſtinence, and ſo he died miſerably 
of famine. Trenchfield Hiſt. Improved, p. 61. 
21. Amongſt the Mahometans there is a ſup! 


ſtitious ſect called Derviſes, whoſe ſharp and {tris 
| | penances 


Of ſuch as refuſed all Drink, or found no Need thereof. 


penances far exceed thoſe of the Papiſts. Some 
of them live upon the tops of hills remote from 
any company, there paſſing their time in contem- 
lation, and will rather famiſh than remove from 
their retired cells, where they would undoubtedly 
be pined to death, but that the people who dwell 
neareſt to them (out of devotion) ſend ſome relief 
to them. Some of theſe do voluntarily impoſe 
vpon themſelves ſuch long times of faſting, that 
they will not give over till nature 1s decayed and 
almoſt exhauſted, Clark's Mir. c. 128. p. 654. 


XIII. 


Of ſuch as refuſed all Drink, or to taſte of any liquid 
Thing; or elſe found no Need thereof. 


Yſimachus, King of Thrace, was ſhut up in 
a ſtreight by King Dromichetes, in ſuch 
manner that, for very extreme thirſt he was driven 
to yield himſelf and all his army to the mercy of 
his enemy. After he had drank, being now a 
priſoner, * Gods!” ſaid he, “ for how little a plea- 
ſure am I become a flave, who, but a while ſince, 
was a King?” Had his conſtitution been like unto 
that of ſome of thoſe which follow, he had ſaved 
his kingdom and army; ſo might he allo, if he had 
reſted contentedly at home with the enjoyment of 
his own: but his ambitious thirſt after ſovereignty 
made him ſet upon a Prince, who had given him 
no provocation: ſo his own thirſt was apparently 
puniſhed in that of another kind. But let us turn 
to ſuch as had little or no acquaintance with thirſt. 
1. Pontanus writes, that in his time there was a 
woman, who in all her life-time did never drink 
either wine or water; and that being once forced 
todrink wine by the command of Ladiſlaus, King 
of Naples, ſhe received much hurt thereby. Mar- 
cel. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mirab. 1. 6. c. 3. p. 306. 
_ 2. Julius Viator, a Gentleman of Rome, de- 
ſeended from the race of the Voconians, our allies, 
being fallen into a kind of dropſy between the {kin 
and fleſh during his minority and nonage, and 
forbidden by the Phyſicians to drink, ſo accuſtomed 
limſelf to obſerve their direction, that naturally 
he could abide it; inſomuch that all his old age, 
even to his dying day, he forbore to drink. Pin, 
Nat. Hiſt. J. J. c. 18. p. 166. | 
3. There was in the city of Naples one of the 
family of Tomacelli, who never drank, ſays Cœlius. 
Cel. Rod. Antig. Leck. J. 1 3. c. 24. P. 602, 
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4. Ariſtotle, in his book of drunkenneſs, writes 
of ſome that familiarly eat of ſalt meats, and yet 
were never troubled with thirſt in ſuch manner as 
to have need to drink, Schenk. OE. J. 3. Pp. 309. 

5. Mago the Carthaginian did three times tra- 
vel over the vaſt and ſandy deſarts of Africa, 
where no water is to be met with, and yet all that 
time he fed upon dry bran, without taking any 
thing that was liquid. Athen, Deipnoſoph. J. 2. c. 6. 
P. 44. 

6. Laſyrtas Laſionius did not ſtand in need of 
any drink, as the reſt of mankind do, nevertheleſs 
he voided urine frequently as other men : many 
there were who would not believe this, till they 
had made trial thereof by curious obſervation ; 
they ſtaid with him thirty days in the heat of ſum- 
mer; they ſaw he abſtained from no kind of ſalt 
meats, and yet drank not, It is true that this man 
drank at ſome times, but he never had any need to 
do it. Athen. Deipnoſoph. J. 2. c. 6. P. 44, 45. 

7. A nobleman of Piedmont being ſick of that 
kind of dropſy, ſent for Dr. Albertus Roſeius, 
who finding the dropſy confirmed, and the patient 
averſe to all kiad of remedies, he ſaid thus to him: 
ce Noble Sir, if you will be cured, and perfectly 
freed of this mighty ſwelling, that is, if you deſire 
to live, there is an abſolute neceſſity that you de- 
termine with yourſelf to bear patiently that thirſt 
wherewith you are ſo tormented : if you will do 
this, I hope to cure you in a ſhort time.“ The 
nobleman, at the hearing of this, did ſo far com- 
mand himſelf, that for a month he refrained not 
only from all kind of drink, but not ſo much as 
taſted of any thing that was liquid: by which 
means he was reſtoredto his former health. Fabrit. 
Of. Chirurg. cent. 4. Obſ. 41. Pp. 319. 

8. Abraames Biſhop of Carras, ſaith Theodo- 
ret, lived with that rigorous abſtinence, that bread 
and water, bed and fire ſeemed ſuperfluous to 
him. It is ſaid of this great man, that he drank 
not, nor made uſe of water wherein to boil his 
herbs, or any other thing : but his manner was to 
feed upon endive and lettice, and fruits, and ſuch 
other things as were to him both meat and drink : 
and from theſe alſo he uſed to abſtain till the 
evening. Yet was he a perſon of great liberality 
to ſuch as were his gueſts: theſe he entertained 
with the beſt bread, the moſt generous wines, the 
better ſort of fiſhes, and all ſuch other things as 
2 generous mind and a real love could produce, 
and himſelf would take upon him to be the car- 
ver, 


— 
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ver, and to diſtribute to every man his portion. 
Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. p. 796. 

9. That is alſo wonderful which Theophraſtus 
thought fit to inſert into his writings, that there 
was one Philinus, who, throughout the whole 
courſe of his life, never made uſe of any manner 
of drink, no nor of food neither, excepting only 
milk. Cel. Rbod. I. 11. c. 13. P. Foo. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of ſuch Men as have uſed to walk and perform other 
range Things in their Sleep. 


17 EY tell of a tree in Japan that flouriſheth 

| and is fruitful, if kept in a dry earth, but 
with moiſture (which cauſeth other trees to flou- 
riſh) this tree withereth. Whereas ſleep binds 
up the ſenſes, and obſtructs the motion of the 
reſt of mortal men, there are ſome who have 
been found not only to walk, but to perform 
divers other kind of actions in their ſleep, with 
as much dexterity and exactneſs, as others could 
have done when awake, and which all their own 
courage would not perhaps have permitted them- 
ſelves to attempt with their eyes open. 

1. A young man of a cholerick conſtitution 
lying aſleep upon his bed, roſe up thence on the 
ſudden, took a ſword, opened the doors, and mut- 
tering much to himſelf went into the ſtreet, 
where he quarrelled alone, and fancying that he 
was in a fight with his enemies, he made divers 
paſſes, till at length he fell down, and through an 
unhappy flip of his ſword, he gave himſelf a 
dangerous wound upon the breaſt. Hereupon 
being awaked and affrighted, and dreading let 
fuch his night-walkings might at ſome time or 
other create him great dangers, he ſent for me 
to be his phyſician, and was accordingly cured. 
Zacut. Luſitan. Prax. Admirand. l. 1. of. 43. 
P. 33>, 34: | 3 888. 

2. John Poultney, born in little Sheepy in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, was herein remarkable, that in his ſleep 
he did uſually riſe out of his bed, dreſs him, open 
the doors, walk round about the fields, and re- 
turn to his bed not wakened ; ſomerimes he would 
riſe in his ſleep, take a ſtaff, fork, or any other 
weapon that was-next his hand, and therewith lay 
about him, now ſtriking, now defending himſelf, 
as if he were then encountered or charged with an 
adverſary, not knowing, being awaked, what had 
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former day's. care how to fill up the gap in his 


low, which they had fitted to the place of the feet, 


paſſed, 'He afterward went to ſea with the fi 
mous but unfortunate Sir Hugh Willoughh 5 
Knight, and was, together with all the Fleet, (,? 
zen to death in the North-Eaft paſſage about Norz 
Zembla. Burt, Diſc. of Leiceſterſhire, page. 2 
Full. Worth. in Leiceſt. p. 137. by 
„J knew a man,” faith Henricus 3b 
Heeres, who when he was young profeſſed poet | 
in a famous univerſity; when in the day-time he 
uſed to bend his mind, how he might yet better 
turn ſuch verſes as he had often before corrected 
not able to perform it awake, riſing in the night 
he hath opened his deſk, he hath writ, and often. 
times aloud read over what he had written: which, 
done, he hath applauded himſelf with laughter 
has called to his chamber-fellow to applaud him 
alſo, then putting off his ſhoes and clothes, ſhut- 
ting his deſk, and laying up his papers, as he haq 
done in the evening before, he has returned to his 
bed and flept, till he was called up, utterly igno- 
norant of all he had done in the night. In the morn- 
ing, after a ſhort prayer, returning to his ſtudies, 
not having yet ſeen his papers, labouring with his 


verſes, taking his papers, he found them ſup. 
plied as he would defire, and that with his 
own hand, as one that was planet-ſtruck, he was. 
ſeriouſly ſolicitous, whether it was done by a man 
or ſome evil genius : he beſought his companions, 
and that with tears, when they laught at him, that 
if poſſible they would free him of this perplexity, 
They telling him what had been done, for they 
waking had teen him, and yet gaining no credit 
with him, the night after, after his walking they 
led him to another bed, and laid his head on a pil- 


and in his gown, which. by chance he kept on, 
they committed him to his reſt. When he waked, 
which was not till fair day, they ſtood by him, and 
when he denied all, eſpecially that he had riſen, 
and had read and written fuch things, they con- 
vinced him by ſo-many circumſtances. The won- 
der is, that he having a happy memory, ſhould 
yet remember nothing at all of his ſo long ſtudy 
and writing in his ſleep. For I have obſerved him 
at it, ſometimes for three or four hours; but this 
is yet more wonderful, that his walking in the 
night, his reading, writing, and. pronunciation 
little differed, nay not in the leaſt, from the ſame 
by him in the day; whereas in others, for the 
moſt part, all theſe are imperfe&ly as in men that 
are drunk, or children that are learning to walk 
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and ſpeak. But what is moſt of all ſtrange, and 
ond my underſtanding, is, that having long after 
left the ſchools, and married a wife, a very vir- 
tuous perſon, yet concealing ſome things from 
her, as tis uſual in marriage, as oft as he riſing, 
and taking his child out of the cradle, walked 
about the houſe, his wife followed him ; being 
aſked by her, he would diſcover the ſecrets of his 
heart, anſwering to all the demands of his wife 
with exact truth, and without any equivocation : 
ſo that what ſhe could no way gain from him 
awake by all her blandiſhments, and ſuch things 
as then ſhe was aſhamed to aſk him, he would diſ- 
cover in his fleep, and without any reſerve upon 
her ſingle queſtion. Himſelf often wondering, 
how that which he thought was committed to his 
breaſt alone, ſhould enter the heart, and get upon 
the tongue of his wife. When he was about to 
riſe, his wife would embrace, and endeavour to 
retain him, but all in vain ; when ſhe held him, 
or ſpake to him, he would either draw her after 
him, or gently call her: or if ſhe was aſleep, he 
would walk alone. About the fortieth year of 
his age he left off this cuſtom, unleſs he had 
drank freely over- night. They that had ſeen him 
walking, and reading, and writing, his compa- 
nions, his wife, and whole family being defired to 
obſerve it, affirm, that his eyes were wide open, 
yet he ſeriouſly and ſincerely affirmed, that he ſaw 
not in the leaſt, Henric. ab Heer. Olſerv. Medic. 
I. 1. o/. 2. Pp. 32. 33. 

4. Johannes Oporinus (an excellent printer) 
night growing on, was ſhut out of the city, coge- 
ther with my Father Thomas Platerus; and that 
they might paſs the night the better, as being in 
a place where they wanted accommodations, they 
ſet upon the correction of a Greek copy. Opori- 
nus read the text, and though falling aſleep, yet 
he ceaſed not to read. Being afterwards awaked, 
he remembered not any thing he had read, al- 
thoughit was not leſs than an entire page. Plater, 
Mundt 5 

5. Horſtius writes of one, who in his ſleep 
vould dream he was to ride a journey, whereupon 
once he roſe up, put on his cloaths, boots, and 
ſpurs, got up into the window, where he fate 


iraddling, ſmiting the walls with his ſpurs till he 

ms awaked. Schenck. O#/. l. 1. P. 65. 

6. There was a man at Helmeſta t, who roſe 

in his Neep, went down the ſtairs into a court, 

tom thence towards the kitchen, car which was 

keep well, into this he went down, holding faſt 
0. 27. 


to the ſtones by his hands and feet; but when he 
touched the water, with the cold thereof he was 
awaked, and finding in what danger he was, he 
made a pitiful outcry, which awaked thoſe in the 
houſe, who having found him, got him out, and 
brought him into his bed, where he lay many days 
ſpeechleſs and immoveable, being extremely weak- 
ened with fear, cold, and crying. Schenck. OG. 
J. 1. h/. 1. p. 65. | +: 2: fy 

7. We read of an Engliſhman in Paris, who 
roſe in his ſleep, unlocked the door, took his 
ſword, and went down towards the river Seine, 
where having met with a boy, he killed him, and 
ſo returned ſtill aſleep to his bed. Schot, Phy/, 
Curiof. I. 3. c. 22. p. 514. 

8, Strange is that hiſtory of a young gentle- 
man, who in his fleep aroſe naked, carrying his 
ſhirt in his hand, and by the help of a rope clam- 
bered up to a high turret in the caſtle where he 
was at that time ; here he found a neſt of mag- 
ples, which he robbed, and put the young ones into 
his ſhirt, and ſo by the ſame rope deſcended, and 
returned to his bed. The next morning. being 
awaked, he told his brother how he dreamed that 
he had robbed a pie's neſt, and withal wondering 
what was become of his ſhirt, roſe, and found it 
at his bed's feet with the young ones wrapt up in 
it. Schenck. Obſ. I. 1. bf. 1. p. 65. 

9. When I was fleepy I uſed to go to bed, 
yet as J lay there, I ſtill read ſomething or other; 
and though I fell aſleep in reading, yet I continued 
to read: and being awaked, could remember I had 
read, but what, by reaſon of my fleep, I could 
not diſcover. So uſing after ſupper to play vpon 
the lute, and falling aſleep, I have yet perſiſted to 
play for ſome time, which both the by-ſtanders 
have affirmed to me, and myſelf could obſerve, 
eſpecially ſince ſometimes, being aſleep, my lute 
hath fallen out of my hands. Plater. O8/. J. 1. 


P. 12. x : 


10. Delrio hath a relation of what fell out at 
Leon in Spain, in a convent of religious perſons, 
not twenty years before he wrote this book, 
and faith, he knew the perſons to whom jt hap- 
pened : * A layman,” ſaith he, © uſed in the day- 
time to teach the children their catechiſm, and the 
lame thoughts did recur to him in his fleep; ſo 
that he would ſing and teach, exhort and chide 
the boys with as much noiſe and fervency in his 
flcep, as he uſed when awake. By this means he 
much. diſturbed ſuch as were of the neighbour- 
hood ; whereupon another layman that lodged the 
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neareſt to him, often told him of it, and once 
above the reſt threatened him (in jeſt only) that if 
he perfiſted to make this noiſe, he would riſe in 
the night, come to his bed, and with a whip of 
imall cords drive away that kind of intemperance 
of his. What did Gundiſa}vus in this caſe ? (for 
ſo was he called that was thus threatened) he roſe 
in the middle of the night in his ſleep, went forth 
in his ſhirt, entered the chamber of his colleague 
with a pair of tongs in his hand, and came direct- 
ly to the bed- ſide of him that had menaced him 
with whipping. It fell out, that the moon ſhone, 
the night was uncloudy and clear, and the man 
lay awake in his bed, who obſerving him as he 
came, armed in ſuch manner, leapt from his bed 
to the other ſide of the chamber. Gundiſatvus 
ſtruck three or four times at the bolſter with his 
tongs, and having thus done, returned as he came. 


In the morning being aſked about it, he ſaid, © he 


remembered nothing of it; that he never had the 
poſe 1n his mind to do it, only he had 


thought with himſelf, that in caſe the other ſhould 


come to him (as he ſaid) with his whip, he would 
catch up the tongs, and with them affright and 


drive him away.” Delrio, Diſq. Magic. l. 1. c. 3. 


qu. 3. p. 22, 23. Schot. Phzſ. Curiof. I. 3. c. 22. 
P. 514, 515. i EET 

11. Gregorius Horſtius, in one of his epiſtles to 
Fabritius, ſets down this hiſtory. The laſt year 

n the twentieth day of April a kinſman of 
mine, that dwelt in the fame houſe with me in 
Wittenberg, came home in the evening ſomewhat 
in drink; to bed he went, and ſlept well till 
about twelve o'clock at night: then it was that he 
ot up in his ſleep, walked to and fro for a while, and 
en haſtily went to the window, and got out. The 
unuſual ſtir awaked me, who lay in the fame 


chamber, and recollecting with myſelf betwixt 


fleep and awake, that this young man was one of 
thoſe whom they call ſomnambulatores or fleep- 
walkers, called my ſervant, and aſked him, if the 
young man was in bed with him? who replying, 


No, up he got, and came to the window, hoping to 


have found him ſticking there, and to have pulled 
him back. But alas! juſt as I came he fell from 
the third ſtory of the houſe (fourteen ells high) 
into the paved ftreet below, where he lay for ſome 
time ſpeechleſs and immoveable. I expected he 
had been' daſhed to pieces, but I found it other- 
wiſe ; and though much hurt, after ſome time he 
was recovered.” Fabrit. Obſ. Chirurg. cent. 2. 
eb}. 84. fp. 159. $9 


. 


% 


12. Peter Galantier, an honeſt and ſtrong man 
in the fortieth year of his age, and Anno 1605, 
went to Neopolis, by the Neodunenſtan lake, to 
viſit his friends, and to be preſent at a wedding 
that was then there. Towards night being urged 
to drink more liberally than he had a mind to do, 
he, on purpoſe to avoid it, withdrew himſelf into 
a chamber in the ſecond ſtory of the houſe, He 
was fallen into a very heavy and deep ſleep, and 
about the midſt of the night dreaming (that to 
avoid drinking) he was going into the garden, he 
roſe from the bed, got out of the window, and fell 
thence to the ground. Waked thus from his ſleep, 
with his cries and groans he awaked the ſervants 
of the houſe, who brought him into the kitchen 
half dead, but in a few days he recovered, is now 
well, and hath never ſince been this way diſturbed, 
Fabrit. Ob/.. Chirurg. cent. 2. ob/. 8 5. p. 162. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Of the long Sleeps of ſome, and of others that have 
Been able to ſubſiſt for Months and Years with. 
out it, or were with Difficulty brought to it, 


| E read of the Perſian Kings, that they had 
always about them ſome one familiar 
friend, whoſe office it was to come betimes in the 
morning to their bedſides, and to raiſe them up 
from their fleep with ſuch an admonition as this, 
Conſurge, Rex, & obi negotia gue te obire volut 
Me ſoromaſdes, Riſe, O King, and go about that 
bulineſs whereunto thou art appointed by Meſoro- 
maſdes.” Sharper monitors than theſe would not 
have been ſufficient to have awaked ſome of thoſe 
dormice hereafter mentioned. 

1. I have known one, faith Platervs, that ſlept 
three days -and three nights together upon fore- 
going wearineſs, without being excited thereto by 
any drunkenneſs, or the taking of any ſoporiferous 
medicine. Felix Plat. in Of. l. 1. p. 6. 
2. William Foxley, Pot-maker for the Mint in 


the Tower of London, fell aſleep on Tueſday in 


Eaſter-week, and could not be waked with pinch- 
ing or burning, till the firſt day of the next term, 
which was full fourteen days; and when he us 
then awaked, he was found in all points as if be 
had ſlept but one night. He lived forty yea 
after: this matter fell out in the thirty - ſeventh yea 
of King Henry the Eighth's reign. 1 
Z 


. How Jong ſome have ſlept, and others have lived without it. 


p. 428. Stowe's Chron, p. 591. Faithful Annaliſt, 
, 6, 7 
f £ plucarch tells out of Ariſtotle, that the nurſe 
of one Timon uſed yearly, after the manner of 
ſome wild beaſts, to he hid for two months to- 

ther, withouc any other evidence of life all that 
while, ſave only that ſhe breathed. Plut. Symp. 
|. 8. queſt. 9. P. 780. 8 Fe 

4. It is not fit to paſs by a thing of admirable 
novelty. There was, ſaith Crantius, a young ſcho- 
lar at Lubeck in the time of Pope Gregory the 
Fleventh, who (that he might ſleep without dif- 
turbance) betook himſelf to a private place, 
where none knew where he was. He was ſought 
for, and being not found, it was thought he was 
returned into his own country. There paſſed ſe- 
yen years from the time wherein he had lain him- 
ſelf down. It then fell out, that one finding a 
cheſt behind a wall in the chamber, determined 
to ſee what was 1n it, where he found this young 
man aſleep, whom he ſhook with ſuch violence, 
that he awaked him. His face being without 
change and undisfigured from what it had uſed 
to be, he was eaſily known to all his former ac- 
quaintance, who were amazed at what had paſſed. 
He, for his part, fuppoſed that he had ſlept but 
one night and fome part of aday. Crantz. Vandal, 
l. 8. c. 39. Sebot. Phy/. Curiof. J. 3. c. 19. Pp. 500. 
Donat. Hift. Mirab. Med. I. 4. c. 12. p. 214. 
Zach. Qu. Med. Leg. I. 4. tit. 1. qu. 11. p. 242. 

5. Marcus Damaſcenus writes, that in his time 
there was a ruſtic in Germany, who being very 
weary, laid himſelf down under a rick of hay, 
where he continued to ſleep throughout the whole 
autumn and winter following, till ſuch time as the 
hay being fetched away, he was there found and 
awaked ; but when he aroſe, he was as a man half 
dead, and utterly diſtracted. Zuing. Theatr. 
_ 2. J. 5. p. 415. Merſen. Qu. in Gen. cap. 37. 
7.625. 

6. Pliny tells of Epimenides the Gnoſſian or 
Cretan, that when he was a boy, being wearied 
vith heat and travel, he laid him down in a certain 
cave, and there ſlept fifty- ſeven years; being 
waked, he returned home, wondering at the 


changes he found in the world, and was at laſt 


with difficulty known by his younger brother then 
live, and growing old. It is ſaid, that in the years 
he llept he grew old, nevertheleſs he lived in all 
175 years: and from him ir was that the ſleep of 
Epimenides became a proverb. Plin. Nat. Hip. 
k7.c, 52. p. 184. Donat. Hiſt. Med. Mirab. J. 4. 
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c. 12. p. 214. Laert. J. 1. c. 11. p. 29. Sabel. 
J. 2. c. 6. p. go. | 

7. In the reign of the emperor Decius, Maxi- 
mianus, Malchus, Martinianus, Dionyſus, Joan- 
nes, Serapion, and Conſtantinus, the ſeven ſleep- 
ers, as they are commonly called, were compani- 
ons at Epheſus, and the perſecution being hot 
under this monarch, they fled to the neighbour- 
ing mountain called Ccelius, where they hid them- 
ſelves in a cave, and though diligently ſought after 
could not be found: at laſt, animating them- 
ſelves to undergo martyrdom, after they had taken 
meat, by the providence of God they fell aſleep, 
and ſlept to the thirtieth year of Theodoſius the 
younger, which was for the continued ſpace of 
196 years from their entrance into the cave. 


Then, which was upon the day of the reſurrection, 


being awaked, they went as they were wont to the 
City, as if they had ſlept only for one day, where 
the whole matter was diſcovered by the different 
habit and ſpeech of the men, and the monies they 


had about them being of a different ſtamp, &c. 


Niceph. Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. 14. c. 44. Lonicer. Tbeatr. 
p. 230. Schot. Phyſ. Curio. I. 3. c. 19. p. 501. 
Zacch. Qu. Med. Legal. l. 4. tit. 1. qu. 11. p. 243. 

8. That is beyond all exception, which was 
witneſſed to Henry the Third, when he was in Po- 
land, by ſeveral Princes moſt worthy of credit: 
there were preſent at the ſame time divers nobles 
of France, many phyſicians of the court, amongſt 
whom was D. Johannes Piduxius, famous not only 
for his {kill in phyſic, but his knowledge tn. all kind 
of natural hiſtory. This ſtory is alſo related by 
Alexander Guagninus of Verona, Colonel of foar 
in the caſtle of Vitebſka in the frontiers. of Moſ- 
eovy : he in his deſcription of Moſcovy writes 
thus: © There is a certain people that inhabit Lu- 
comoria, a country of the further Sarmatia, who 


yearly, upon the twenty- ſeventh day of the month 


November, after the manner of ſwallows and 
frogs, by reaſon of the intenſeneſs of the winter's 
cold, ſeem to die. Afterwards at the return of 
the ſpring, upon the twenty- fourth day of April, 
they again awake and ariſe.” Theſe are ſaid to have 
commerce with the Gruſtentzians and the Sperpo- 
nountzians, people that border upon them, in this. 
manner: When they find their approaching death 
or ſleep ready to ſcize upon them, they then ſtow 
up their commodities in certain places, which the 
Gruſtentzians and. Sperponountzians fetch away, 
leaving an equal value of their own behind them 
in their ſtrad. The Lucomorians, upon their re- 


vum 
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turn to life, if they are pleaſed with the change, 
they keep them; if otherwiſe, they demand their 


own of their neighbpurs. By this means much 


ſtrife and war doth ariſe amongſt them, as is af- 
firmed by Guagninus; and the very ſame hiſtory is 
told by Sigiſmundus Liber, a Baron in Heiber- 
ſtein, and it is alſoſet down by Citeſius. Mer/. Qu. 
& Com. in Gen. Quæſt. 30. p. 1222. Fob. Licet. 
- 4. 1. c. 6. p. 28. Hen. Kornman. de Mirac. Mort. 
par. 2. c. 41. Pp. 29. Delrio Diſguiſ. Magic. Zacch. 
Qu. Med. Leg. J. 4. tit. 1. queſt. 11. p. 241. Tregſ. 
of Times, I. ö. c. 10. p. 565. Schot. Phy/. Curigſ. 
J. 1. c. 36. p. 176. 
9. Fernelius ſpeaks of one, who lived without 
Neep fourteen months; but this man was poſſeſt 
with madneſs, and his brain, it ſhould ſeem, being 
heated with melancholy, did beget animal ſpirits 
without much waſting of them. Schenck. Oc. 
Med. l. 1. p. 64. | 
10. Arſenius, the tutor to Arcadius and Hono- 
rius the Emperors, being made a Monk, did ſatisfy 
nature with ſo ſhort a ſleep, that he was uſed to 
_ fay, that for a Monk it was enough, if he ſlept but 
one hour in a night. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2.1. 5. 
P. 415 | ; 
11. Avguſtus Cæſar after ſupper betook him- 
ſelf to his cloſet, where he uſed to remain till the 
night was far ſpent, and then went to bed ; when 
he flept moſt, 1t was not above ſeven hours, and 
thoſe alſo not ſo continued, but in that ſpace he 
- uſually waked three or four times, and to provoke 
ſleep, had water poured long and conſtantly by his 
bed's head into a ciſtern. Sueton. in Vit. Auguſt. 
c. 78. p. 103. Lo $ 
12, George Caſtriot, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, the ſame who forſook Amurath, King of 


the Turks, and ſeized upon the kingdom of Epi- 


rus, as his own by right of inheritance, , This 
prince was a perſon contented with fo little ſleep, 
that it is reported of him, that from the time that 
he entered into Epirus, to the day of his death, he 
never ſlept above two hours in one night, yet he 
died in his climacterical year of 63. Zuing Theat. 
vol. 2.1. 5. p. 415. | 

13- A woman at Padua lived fifteen days with- 
out (Jeep, nor could by any means be brought to it 
through the weakneſs of the ventricle, and penu- 
ry of vapours; forſhe eat no ſupper, only contented 
herſcli with a dinner: at laſt uſiag to eat a toaſt 


. ſteeped in malmſey towards night, ſhe returned 


How long ſome have flept, and others have lived without it. 


to her wonted ſleep. Schenck. Oëſ. Med. | , 


0 /. 1. p. 64. | 
14. Seneca reports of Mecznas, that great fa. 


vourite of Auguſtus, that he lived three ycars en. 


tirely without any ſleep; and was at laſt cured gf 
his diſtemper with ſweet and Toft muſic. S+y2;, de 
Providentid. | 1 

15. It is reported of Nizolius, that painful trea. 
ſurer of Cicero's words and phraſes, that he lived 
ten years without fleep. Schenck. Obſ. l. 1. P. 64. 

16. We read of a noble. Lady, who for thirty 
and five years lived in good health, as both her 


huſband and whole family could and did witneſs, 


without fleep. Schenck. O8f. J. 1. p. 64. 

17. Some young men in Athens having made 
themſelves drunk in the Apatarian Feaſts, are ſaid 
to have outſlept four days of that ſolemnity, as 


Simplicius recites out of Eudemus. Zuing. Thea, 


vol. 2.4. 5. P. 415. 


18. C. Caligula was exceedingly troubled with 
want of ſleep; fog he ſlept not above three hours 
in a night, and in thoſe he ſeldom took any quict 
repoſe, but was ſcared with fearful and ſtrange il- 
luGons and fantaſtical imaginations; as who once 
dreamed that he ſaw the form and reſemblance of 
the ſea talking with him. Hereupon, for the great. 
eſt part of the night, what with tedious watching 


and wearineſs of lying, one while fitting up in his 


bed, another while roaming and wandering to and 
fro in his galleries (which were of an exceeding 
length), he uſed to call upon and wiſh for the 
morning light. Seton. J. 4. c. 10. p. 194, 195. 
9. Perſeus, King of Macedon, being taken 
priſoner by Amilius, and led captive to Rome, 
was guarded by ſome ſoldiers who kept him from 
ſleep, watching him narrowly when he was over- 
taken therewith, not ſuffering him ſo much as to 
ſhut his eye-lids, or to take the leaſt reſt, till ſuch 
time as Nature, being exhauſted by this itrange 
cruelty, he gave up the ghoſt. Plut. in Vit. my! 
Clark's Mirr. c. 37. p. 130. 


CHAP. Xxv. 
Of ſuch as have fallen into Trances and Hoſtaſſes, and 
| ' their Manner of Bebaviour therein. 


ANC the ſoul is the inſtrument and means by 
which we come to the knowledge of all 
thoſe things wherein we have any underſtanding 


Of ſuch as have fallen into Trances, &c. 


t can never be ſufficiently wondered at, that it 

hould be ſo very little that we are able to com- 
rehend (with any certainty) concerning the ſoul 

itſellf. The moſt learned amongſt men are at a 

loſs, as often as they would ſpeak diſtinctly touch- 

- jog its nature, manner of working, the way of its 

conjunction with the body, and principal place of 
its reſidence ; and fo are they alſo for the manner 
of its retreat, and the place of its retirement in 
ſuch caſes as are propounded in this chapter. 

1. William Withers, born at Walſham in Suſ- 
ſex, being a child of eleven years of age, did, Anno 
1581, lie in a trance ten days without any ſuſte- 
nance; and at laſt coming to himſelf, uttered to 
the ſtanders-by many ſtrange ſpeeches againſt pride 
and covetouſnels, . of charity, and other 
outrageous fins. Full. Worth. p. 113. Suſſex. 
Bak. Chron. p. 578. Hollingſ. p. 1315. | 
2. Hermotimus, the Clazomenian, ſeemed fre- 
quently to have his body deſerted of the ſou], and 
as if it had wandered about in the world; at the 
return of it he would relate ſuch things at a diſ- 
tance performed, that none could tell of but ſuch 
as were preſent ; by which means he was long the 
admiration of ſuch as he dwelt amongſt. At laſt, 
being in one of his trances, his enemies ſeized 
upon his body and burnt it; by which the re- 
turning ſoul was diſappointed of its uſual place of 
reſidence and retreat. Plin. J. 7. c. 52. p. 184. 
Sabellic. Exempl. I. 2. c. G. p. 89. Schott. PH. 


Curioſ. l. 3. c. 33. p. 572. 
3. Johannes Scotus, the {: 
with ſuch ſubtilty concerning divers matters, is 
alſo ſaid to have been in frequent raptures, in ſuch 
a manner, that he hath been obſerved to lit ſome- 
times for the ſpace of a whole day and more im- 
moveable, with his mind and ſenſes bound up, or 
at leaſt wandering far off ſrom the body. In which 
condition at length he was taken by ſome who 
were unacquainted with him, and ſo buried alive. 
dabellic. Exempl. I. 6. c. 4. p. 383. ; 

4. Reſtitutus, a Preſbyter, could at his pleaſure 
deprive himſclf of all ſenſe, and would do it when- 
ever he was, aſked; which made many dclirous 
io be the eye-witneſſes of ſo admirabie a thing. 
At the imitation of ſome notes, and the tone of la- 
menting perſons, he would lie as one that was 
dead, altogether ſenſeleſs of his being pulled or 
picked ; nay, once being burnt with fire, he had 
no apprehenſion or feeling at all of it for the pre- 
ſent, only the wound was painful to him at his re- 
turn to himſelf, In theſe his trances he did not 
No. 27. 


une who hath treated 


breathe at all; but he ſaid, that the voices of men 
only, if they ſpake louder than ordinary, was heard 
by him, as if they were at ſome great diſtance from 
him. Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, I. 14. c. 23. Jobnſt. 
Nat. Hiſt. cl. 10. c. 8. p. 251. Cel. Antiq. le. 20. 
c. 16. p. 942. | 

5. Thomas Aquinas, by his daily and conſtant 
contemplations, had ſo accuſtomed himſelf, that 


frequently falling into an ecſtaſy of the mind, he 


ſeemed to all that were preſent to be dead: yet in 
the mean time he gaincd the knowledge of the 
abſtruſe myſteries in Divinity; and being returned 
to himſelf, he imparted to others the fruits of this 
his philoſophic death, both in his writings and 
converſation. Zuing. Theatr, vol. 1. J. 3. P. 223. 

6. Hieronymus Cardanus, of Milan, writes of 
himſelf, that he could paſs as often as he pleaſed 
into ſuch an ecſtaſy, as only to have a ſoft hearing 
of the words of ſuch as diſcourſed by him, but nor 
any underſtanding of them at all: he felt not any 
pullings or pinches, nor was at ſuch times in the 


leaſt manner ſenſible of the pains of the gout, or 


any other thing, but only ſuch things as were with- 
out him. The beginnings of this were firſt in the 
head, eſpecially from the brain, diffuling itſelf 
thence all along to the back- bone. At firſt he 


could find a kind of ſeparation from the heart, as 


if the ſoul was departing;' and this was communi- 
cated to the whole body, as if a door opened. He 


adds, that he ſaw all that he deſired with his eyes, 


not by any force of the mind; and that thoſe 


images of things did perpetually move, as woods, 
mountains, living creatures, and what elſe he 


pleaſcd. He imputes all this to the vigour of 
his fancy, and the ſubtilty of his fight. Cardan. de 
Variet, Rer. l. 8. c. 43. Pp. 103. | 

7. The father of Preſtantius, ſaith Saint Au- 
guſtine, was often in ſuch an ecſtaſy, that upon 
the return of his ſpirit he would affirm, that he 
had been transformed into a horſe; and that he 
with other horſes, had carried relief and forage 
into the camp; whereas his body lay then at his 
own houſe in the manner of a dead corpſe Au- 
guſt. de Civit, Dei, l. 19. B:din. Dæmonol. l. 2. 
c. 5. P. 67. | 


8. The Engliſh hiſtories relate, tha: Elizabeth 


Burton, a maid of Canterbury, had contracted a 


cuſtom of entrancing herlelf, and taking away her 


ſenſes; which firſt came upon her, by reaſon of a 


diſeaſe which ſhe had upon her. John. Nat. II. 


>> 10. % . P. 351. 
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630 Extraordinary Things that have happened to ſome Perſons. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of extraordinary Things in the Bodies, Firtunes, 
Death, Sc. of divers Perſons. 


Ravellers that have determined to paſs” 


through divers countries, lightly touch 
thoſe common occurrences that preſent themſelves 
ro every man's eye; but if they meet with any 
thing extraordinary, theſe they ſet a ſpecial and 
articular remark upon, as matter wherewith 
men's knowledge may be improved, and their 
curioſity gratified. If I have ſtaid the longer upon 
this chapter, it is poſſibly for ſome ſuch reaſon as 
this, that the reader may have ſomething, if not 
ſo profitable as he could wiſh, yet not altogether 
unpleaſant in the peruſal. 

1. Antonius Cianfius, a bookſeller at Piſa, put- 
ting off a ſnirt which was made ſtraiter to his 
body than uſual, flames were ſeen to iſſue from 
his back and arms, and that alſo with a crackling 
noiſe, to the affrightment of the whole family. 
The truth of this is atteſted as well as the hiſtory 
related by Fortunius Licetus, that great Philoſo- 
pher of his age, in the ſecond book and twenty- 
eighth chapter of his Commentary of the cauſes 
of monſters. Barth:l. de Luce Animal. 1. c. 17. 

«140. 
F 2. That is ſtrange which is recorded of M. Fu- 
rius Camillus, that though he had gatned many 
important victories, was often General at the head 
of an 2rmy, was Cenſor, was five times created 
Dictator, and at four ſeveral times had triumphed, 
and was alſo called the ſecond Founder of Rome, 
yet was he never choſen Conſul. Plut. in Camillo, 
p. 129. Zuing. Thealr. vol. 3. l. 4. P. 733: 
„Nicholas Wotton was termed a Centre of 
Remarkables, ſo many met in his perſon : he was 
Dean of the two Metropolitan Churches of Can- 
terbury and York: he was the firſt Dean of 
thoſe cathedrals : he was Privy-Counſellor to four 
ſucceſſive Sovereigns; King Henry the Eighth, 
King Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth : he was employed thirteen ſeveral times 
in Embaſſies to foreign Princes; and, which is 
not the leaſt remarkable, in the firſt of Queen 
Elizabeth he was offered the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, and refuſed it. He died 1566. Full. 
Worth. p. T7. Kent. : | 
4. John Story, Doctor of Law, a cruel perſe- 
cutor in the days of Queen Mary, fled afterwards 
| I 


him. Full. Worth. p. 273. in Durban. 


into Brabant. Being inticed into the ſhip of M. 
Parker, an Engliſhman, the Maſter ſet ſail, and 
this Tyrant and Traitor was brought into En 
land; where refuſing to take the Oath of Supre. 
macy, and profeſſing himſelf a ſubject to the Kin 
of Spain, he was executed at Tyburn. Being 2 
down half dead, after his privy me:abers were cut 
off he ruſhed on the Executioner, and gave him 
a blow on the ear, to the wonder of the by.ſtang. 
ers. Fox's Ads and Monuments, p. 2151, Ful. 
IVorth. I. g. cent. 16. p. $4. a 

5. It is ſaid of Craſſus (grandfather to that 
Craſſus who was ſlain in the Parthian war), that 
he was never known to laugh all his life-time, and 
thereupon was called Agelaſtus, or, the man that 
never laughed. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 7. c. 19. p. 166, 

6. It is memorable which is recorded of a Kino 
named Wazmund, who was the Founder of War- 
wick Town, that he had a fon named Offa, tall 
of ſtature, and of a good conſtitution of body, 
but blind till he was ſeven years old, and then 
ſaw; and dumb till he was thirty years old, and 
then ſpake. Bak. Chr. p. 8. 

7. George Nevil, fourth ſon of Richard Nevi, 
Earl of Saliſbury, was conſecrated Biſhop of Ex- 
eter when he was not twenty years of age; at 
twenty-five he was made Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and diſcharged it to his great commenda- 
tion; his ability ſupplying the Jack of age in 


8. When I was in Italy, that Paradiſe of the 
world, the outward ſkin of a Lady of Verona, 
though lightly rouched, did manifeſtly ſparkle 
with fire. This ſpectacle, ſo worthy of the re- 
ſearch of the inquiſitive and curious, is publickly 
expoſed to the world by the publick writings of 
Petrus à Caſtro, the learned Phyſician of Verona, 
in his book de Igne lambente, whom I ſhall follow 
in the relation of this ſtory. The illuſtrious La- 
dy Catherina Buri, the wife of the noble Jo. Fran- 
ciſcus Rambaldus, a Patrician of Verona, of 2 
middle age, indifferent habit of body, was en- 
dowed with ſo ſtupendous a dignity and preroga- 
tive of Nature, that as oft as her body was but 
lightly touched with linen, ſparks flew out plen- 
tifully from her limbs, apparent to her domeſtick 
ſervants, as if they had been ſtruck out of a flint, 
accompanied alſo with a noiſe that was to be heard 
by all. Oftentimes when ſhe rubbed her hands 
upon the ſleeve of her ſmock, that contained the 
ſparkles within it, ſhe obſerved a flame running 


about, as fired exhalations are wont to do; __ 
muc 
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much that her maids were oftentimes deluded, ſup- 
poſing they had left fire in the bed after warming 
of it in winter; in which time alſo fire is moſt dif- 
cernible. This fire was not to be ſeen but in the 
dark, or in the night; nor did it burn without it- 
ſelf, though combuſtible matter was applied to it: 
nor laſtly, as other fire, did it ceaſe within a cer- 
tain time, but with the ſame manner of appear- 
ance of light it ſhewed itſelf after my departure 
out of Italy.“ Baribolin. Hiſt. Auatomic. cent. 3. 
bift. 70. p. 139, 140. Barthol. de Luce Anim. I. 1. 
c. 19. P. 162. 3 | 

9. I have read,” ſaith Roſſe, © of one who 
had a horn grew upon his heel a foot long; 
which being cut off, grew again, and would doubt- 
leſs have ſtill renewed, if the tough and viſcous 
matter had not been diverted and evacuated b 
iſſues, purges, and bleeding.“ RH. Arcan. Micro- 
co. I. 3. c. 6. ſect. 10. p. 86. 

10. Fernelius faith, © he ſaw a girl that lived 
near to him, the ligaments of whole joints were 
ſo very looſe, that you might bend and turn any 
of them this or that way at your pleaſure ;” and 
that “it was ſo with her from the time of her 
birth.“ Fernel. de Abdit. Rer. cauſ. l. 2. c. . 

11. Sir John Maſon, born at Abingdon, bred 
at All-Souls in Oxford, died 1 56, and lies bu- 
ried in the Choir of St. Paul's. I remember this 
diſtich of his long epitaph: 


Tempore quinque ſuo regnantes ordine vidit, 
Horum & Conſiliis quatuor ille fuit. 


He ſaw five Princes which the ſceptre bore, 
Of them was Privy-Counſellor to four. 


That is, to Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
Queen Mary, and Qucen Elizabeth. Dzanat. {1:ft. 
Med. I. 6. c. 2. p. 01. Full. Forth. p. 137, 138. 

12. Thomas Bourchier, ſucceſſively Bilhop of 
Worceſter, Ely, and Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, 
and Cardinal, by the title of St. Cyriacus in the 
Baths, being conſecrated Biſhop of Worceſter 
Anno 143 5, the fourtcenth of Henry the Sixth: 
he died Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1486, the Se- 
cond of King Henry the Seventh; whereby. ir 
appears that he wore a mitre full fifty-one years; a 
term not to be paralleled in any other perſon. He 
law the civil wars of York. begun and ended, 
having the honqur to marry King Henry the. Se- 
venth to the daughter of King Edward the Fourth. 
Nor is it the leaſt of wonders, that he loſt not 


Full. Worth. p. 324. Eſſex. 


13. Sir Thomas Frowick was made Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of King Henry the Seventh : 
four years he fat in his place, accounted the Ora- 
cle of the Law in his age, though one of the 
youngeſt men that ever enjoyed that office. He 
is reported to have died foridd juventute, before 


full forty years old: fo that he was Chief Juſtice 


at thirty-five. He did October 17, 1506. 
Worth, p. 183. Middleſex. 

14. That was great and excellent in Socrates, 
that whatever fell out of joy or otherwiſe, he re- 
turned with the ſame countenance he went forth 
with; and was never ſeen to be more merry or 
melancholy than at any other times in any altera- 
tion of times or affairs. Solin. c. 4. p. 181. 

15. In the reign of King James, in the year 
1613, on the twenty- ſixth of June, in the pariſh 
of Chriſt-Church, in Hampſhire, one John Hitchel, 
a carpenter, lying in bed with a young child by 
him, was himſelf and the child burnt to death 
with a ſudden lightning, no fire appearing out- 
wardly upon him, and | 
{pace of almoſt three days, till he was quite con- 
ſumed to aſhes. Bak. Chroz. p. 61 ö. 

16. It is ſaid of Charles Earl of V alois, that he 
was the fon of a King, brother to a King, uncle 
to a King, father co a King, and yet no King him- 
lelf. M. de Serres, p. 163. 

17. There was amongſt the Magneſi ins one Pro- 
tophanes, who in one and the ſame Jay won the 
prize in the Olymick gaines, both at wreſtling, 
andother games: when he was dead certain thieves 
opened his ſcpulchre, and went into it, hoping to 
have found ſoinething to prey upon: after which, 
many others allo went in, to behold the remains 
of his body: and this 1s certain, that his ribs 
were found to be not diſtin, as thoſe of other. 
men, but from the ſhoulder, to thoſe 
called the ſhort-ribs, there was only one conti- 
nucd and entire bone, inſtead of the greater ribs. 


Full. 


Pauſan. in Altticis. Zuing. Theatr. vel. 2. I. 2. 


P. 295» | 
18. Some are born with, bones concrete and {4 - 


lid, and theſe, they ſay, neither ſweat nor thirſt: 
ſuch a one was Lygdamus the Syracuſan, who, it. 


the thirty- third Olympiad, had the firſt crown for 
wreſtling: his bones were found to be of a ſolid 


ſubſtance chroughout, without any marrow in 


them, or place tor it. Soliu. c. 4. P. 182. 
19. K. 


63, 


himſelf in the labyrinth of ſuch intricate times. | 
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632 Extraordinary Things that have happened to ſome Perſons. 


19. A certain Gentleman hath lived many years 
without any . ejection of excrements by ſtool: a 
little before noon he ſits down at his table, com- 
monly inviting divers noble perſons : about one 
o'clock he riſes from table, after he hath eat and 
drank after the manner of other perſons: then he 
vomits up the dinner he had eaten the day before, 
exactly retaining all that he had newly eaten, be- 
ing to return that-by vomiting the day following, 
as he did that he had eaten the day before; he 
ejects it putrid and filthy, not differing from other 
excrements. In his vomits he raiſes it with eaſe, 
without delay, at once caſting up a great quantity 
from his ſtomach; then waſhing his mouth with 
ſweet waters, he returns to the table, and there 
eats as much as will ſuffice till the next day at 


- noon. He eats no breakfaſts nor ſuppers. He 


hath thus continued about twenty years. It often 
comes to my mind, that this Gentleman may have 
two ventricles, as thoſe creatures have that chew 
the cud, the one of which being newly filled, pro- 
vokes the other to empty icſelf by vomit: but the 
truth of this conjecture will be cleared only by 
anatomy, if it will be permitted. Hen, Zeers. 
OG. Medic. I. 1. obſ. 29. p. 250. | 
20. © I ſaw at Genoa,” ſaith Cardanus, one 
Antonius Benzus, of the town of Port Maurice: 
he was thirty-four years of age, his complexion 
was pale, his beard grew thin; as to the habit of 
his body, he was fat: out of the paps of this 
man flowed ſo much of milk, as was almoſt ſuf- 
ficient to have ſuckled a child; and not only did 
it run out, but he would ſpirt it out with a great 
force.“ Cardan. de Subtilitat. Jobnſt. Nat. Hiſt. 
cl. 10. c. 5. Pp. 328. | 
21. Neubrigenſis and alſo Huntingdon report 
.of one Raynerus, a wicked Miniſter of a more 
wicked Abbot, that croſſing the ſeas with his 
wife, he with his iniquity ſa overweighed the ſhip, 
that in the midſt of the ſtream it was not able to 


- ſtir; at which the mariners aſtoniſhed, caſt lots, 


and the lot fell upon Raynerus: and left this 
ſhould be thought to happen by chance, they caſt 
the lots again and again, and ſtill the lot fell upon 
the ſameRaynerus: whereupon they put him out 
of the ſhip; and preſently the ſhip was as if eaſed of 
her burden, and failed away.” Certainly a great 
judgment of God, and a great miracle, but yet 


recorded by one that is no fabulous author, ſaith 


Sif 5 2 Baker. Bak. Chron. p. 72. 
22. In the time of King Stephen there appeared 
two children, a boy and a girl, clad in a green 


ſtuff, unknown, of a ſtrange language, and of; 
ſtrange diet, whereof the boy being baptized died 
ſhortly after, but the girl lived to be very old, 
and being aſked from whence they were, ſhe an. 
ſwered, They were of the land of Saint Martin, 
where there are chriſtian churches erected, but that 
no ſun did ever riſe upon them :” but where that 
land is, or how ſhe came thither ſhe herſelf knew not. 
« This I the rather write,” ſays my author, that 
we may know there are other parts of this world 
than thoſe which to us are known: and this ſtory 
I ſhould not have believed, if it were not teſtified 
by ſo many and ſo credible witneſſes as it is. Bal. 
Chron. p. 73. e 

23. At Hammel, a town in the Dutchy of Brunſ. 
wick, in the year of Chriſt 1284, upon the twenty. 
ſixth day of June, the town being grievoul} 
troubled with rats and mice, there came to them x 
piper, who promiſed, upon a certain rate, to free 
them from them all: it was agreed ; he went from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, and playing upon his pipe, drew 
after him out of the town all that kind of vermin, 
and then demanding his wages was denied it, 
Whereupon he began another tune, and there 
followed him one hundred and thirty boys to a 
hill called Koppen, ſituate on the north by the 
road, where they periſhed, and were never ſeen 
after. This piper was called the Pied Piper, be. 
cauſe his clothes were of ſeveral colours. This 
ſtory 1s writ, and religiouſly kept by them in their 
annals at Hammel, read in their books, and 
painted in their windows and churches, of Which! 
am a witneſs by my own ſight. Their elder Ma- 
giſtrates, for the confirmation of the truth of this 
are wont to write in conjunction, in their publick 
books, ſuch a year of Chriſt, and ſuch a year of 


the tranſmigration of the children, &c. It is alſo 


obſerved in the memory of it, that in the ſtreet 
he paſſed out of, no piper is admitted to this day, 
The ſtreet is called Burgeloſeſtraſſe; if a bride be 
in that ſtreet, till ſhe is gone out of it there is no 
dancing to be ſuffered. Mier. de Præſtig. Damon, 
J. 1 c. 16. Pp. 47. Schot. Phyſ. Curioſ. l. 3. c. 24. 
p. 519. Hotel's Ep. vol. 1. 6. epiſt. 5 9. p. 241. 
24. Ptolemæus, the ſon of Lagus, intending to 
erect a library at Alexandria, and to furniſn it 
with all ſuch good books as were extant, te- 
queſted of the Jews inhabiting Jeruſalem, that they 
would ſend him their books tranſtated into the 
Greek tongue : rhey (foraſmuch as they were 
yet ſubjects unto the Macedonians) ſent unto Po- 


lemæus ſeventy Elders from among ew, "ih 
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ſkilſul in their books and both the tongues. Pto- 
lomæus, fearing, if they conferred together, they 
would conceal the truth revealed in their books, 
commanded them ſeverally every man by himſelf 
to write his tranſlation, and this in every book 
throughout the Old Teſtament. When as they 


all came together in preſence of Ptolomæus, and 


compared their tranſlations one with another, 
fom the very beginning to the ending they had 
exprefſed the ſame thing, with the ſame words, 
and in the ſame ſentences : ſo that the Gentiles 
then preſent, pronounced thoſe Scriptures to have 
been tranſlated by the inſpiration of the holy Spirit 
of God. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 8. p. 83. 

25. When Anterus had fat Biſhop of Rome for 
one month only, he died; after whoſe death it was 
that Fabianus came from the country, together 
with certain others, to dwell at Rome, when ſuch a 
thing as never was ſeen before at the election of 
a Biſhop happened then by the divine and celeſtial 
grace of God. . For when all the brethren had 
gathered themſelves together to make choice of a 
Biſhop, and many thought upon divers notable 
and famous men, Fabianus being there preſent 
with- others, and every one thought leaſt, nay 
nothing at all of him ; ſuddenly from above there 
came a dove and reſted upon his head, after the 
example of the Holy Ghoſt, which in likeneſs of 
a dove deſcended upon our Saviour; and the 
whole multitude being moved thereat, with one 
and the ſame Spirit of God cried out cheerfully 
with one accord, that he was worthy of the 
Biſhoprick, and immediately he was taken and 
inſtalled Biſhop. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. I. 6. c. 28. 
110. 

26. Conſtantine the Emperor going againſt the 
tyrant Maxentius had a certain viſion. It was 
about noon, the day ſomewhat declining, when 


croſs, whereon theſe words were engraven, In 
loc vince, i. e. In this overcome.“ This ſo amazed 
the Emperor, that he miſtruſting his own fight, 
demanded” of them that were preſent, whether 
they perceived the viſion; which when all with 
one conſent had affirmed, the wavering mind of 

the Emperor, whether he ſhould become a Chril- 
tan or not, was ſettled with that divine and won- 
derful ſight. The night following he dreamed 
that Chriſt came unto him and ſaid, © Frame to 
thyſelf the form of a croſs, after the example of 


* which appeared unto thee, and bear the 
0. 27. 


he ſaw in the ſky a lightſome pillar in form of a 


633 
fame againſt thy enemies, as a fit banner or token 
of victory;“ which he accordingly did, and was 
victorious. Socrat. Eccl. Hit. I. 1. c. 2. p. 214. 

27. That was a rare inſtance of propitious for- 
tune which befel Thomas Serranus, who in one 
and the ſame year was conſecrated Biſhop, elected 
Cardinal, and alſo attained to the Popedom by. 
the name of Nicholas the Fifth. Fulgo/. Ex. 1. 8. 
c. 10. p. 1129. 

28. Franciſcus Trovillou was a man of a middle 
ſtature, a full body, bald, except in the hinder 
part of the head, which had a few hairs upon it; 
his temper was moroſe, and his demeanour alto- 
gether ruſtick : he was born in a little village cal- 
led Mezieres, and bred up in the woods amongſt 
the charcoal men. About the ſeventh year of his 
age he began to have a ſwelling in his forehead; ſo 
that about the ſeventeenth year of his age he had 
a horn there as big as a man's finger's end, which 
afterwards did admit of that growth and increaſe, 
that when he came to be thirty-five years old, this 
horn had both. the bigneſs and reſemblance of a 
ram's horn. It grew upon the midſt of his fore- 
head, and*then bended backward as far as the co- 
ronal ſuture, where the other end of it did ſome- 
times ſo ſtick in the ſkin, that to avoid much pain 
he was conſtrained to cut off ſome part of the end 
of it: whether this horn had its roots in the ſkin 
or forehead, I know not; but probably being of 


that weight and bigneſs, it grew from the ſkull it- 


ſelf; nor am I certain, whether this man had any 
of thoſe teeth which we call grinders. For two 
months together this man was expoſed to ſhew in 
Paris, where (ſaith Urſtitius) in the year 1598, I, 
in company with Dr. Jacobus Faeſchius, the pub- 
lick Profeſſer at Baſil, and Mr. Johannes Eckenſte- 
nius, did fee and handle this horn. From Paris he 
was carried to Orleans, where (as I am informed 
he died ſoon after he came. Fabrit. Ob/. Chirurg. 
cent. 2. . 25. P. 104. 

29. In the time of a grievous perſecution, Felix, 
Preſbyter of the city of Nola, by a divine inſtinct 
hid himſelf in the corner of a ruined wall, and 
before the perſecutors had purſued him thither, a 
ſpider had drawn her web at the mouth of the 
hole whereinto the preſbyter had put himſelf. 
His enemies told them, that Felix was crept in at 
that very place; but they beholding the ſpider's 
web, could not be perſuaded, that any man could 
enter and lurk there where the ſpiders lived and 
laboured ſo ſecurely ; and thereupon, by their de- 
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parture, Felix eſcaped. Paulinus, once Biſhop of 
that city, hath theſe verſes upon this occaſion, 
which I will alſo try to Engliſh, 


Eccubi Cbhriſtus adeſt, tenuifſima aranea muro eft, 
At ubi Cbriſtus abeſt, & murus aranea feet. 


« Where God is preſent, ſpiders ſpin a wall; 
« He gone, our bulwarks like to cobwebs fall.” 


Heidfeeld in Sphing. c. 9. p. 250. 


30. In the reign of King Henry the Eighth 
there was one Mr, Greſham, a Merchant of Lon- 
don, who was ſailing homewards from Palermo, a 
city in Sicily, wherein was dwelling at that time 
one Antonio, ſurnamed the Rich, who had at one 


time two kingdoms mortgaged to him by the King 
Mr. Greſham, croſſed by contrary 


of Spain. 
winds, was conſtrained to anchor under the lee of 
the iſland of Strombulo, where was a burning 
mountain. Now, about the mid-day, when for a 
certain ſpace the mountain uſed to forbear ſending 
forth flames, he, with eight of the ſailors, aſcended 
the mountain, approaching as near as they durſt; 
where, amongſt other noiſes, they heard a voice 
cry aloud, © Diſpatch, Diſpatch, the rich Anto- 
nio is coming.” Terrified herewith, they haſted 
their return, and the mountain preſently vomited 
out fire : but from ſo diſmal a place they made all 
the haſte they could; and defiring to know more 
of this matter. (fince the winds ſtill thwarted their 
courſe) they returned to Palermo; and forthwirh 
' inquiring for Antonio, they found he was dead 
about the inſtant, ſo near as they could compute, 
when that voice was heard by them. Mr. Gre- 
fham, at his return into England, reported this to 
the King; and the mariners being called before 
him, confirmed the ſame by their oaths. Upon 
Greſham this wrought fo deep an impreſſion, that 
he gave over all merchandiſing, diſtributed his 
eſtate, partly to his kindred, and partly to good 
uſes, retaining only a competency for himſelf, and 
fo ſpent the reſt of his days in a ſolitary devotion, 
Sand. Trav. i. 4. P. 248, 249. Clark's Mir. c. 33. 
P. 115. 

11 That is much to be admired at, as being 
little leſs than a miracle, which is related of Xe- 
nophilus, a Muſician, who lived to the age of an 
hundred and five years, without any manner of 
diſeaſe or indiſpoſition of body throughout his 


Whole life. Patrit. de Regno, l. 2. tit. 3. P. 89, 


— 
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32. The Governor of Mount marine beſieged by 
Auguſtus, the baſe ſon of the Prince of Saluci 
was called forth to a parley, and then made dr. 
ſoner : he was threatened with death if he yielded 
not up the place, and was ſo frighted with the ap. 
prehenſions of this undeſer ved death, that he ſweated 
blood all over his body. 


CH AP. XXVII. 


Of Matters of Importance and high Deſigns, either 
Promoted, or made to miſcarry, by ſmall Matter, 
or ſtrange Accidents. 


LUTARCH tells us of a certain Painter, 
who was very intent upon drawing of the 
foam that ſhould come from the mouth of a horſe 
which he had before him in his tablet; but with 
all his art and care he could not compaſs the ex. 
preſſing of it in ſuch manner as the nature of the 
thing required; whereupon, in a great rage, he 
threw his pencil at the table, which ſtruck ſo for. 
tunately, that it happily performed all which had 
ſo long defeated his utmoſt ſkill. Thus mere ca. 
ſualty and chance bring to light, and otherways 
perform that in matters of greater importance, 
which hath ſeemed out of the power of prudence 
itſelf to effect or prevent. | 
I, There 1s a people in Spain called Los Pat- 
tuecos, who about the year 1620 were diſcovered 
by the flight of an hawk of the Duke of Alva, 
This people were then all ſavage, though they 
dwelt in the centre of Spain, not far from 
Toledo, and are yet held part of the Aborigenes 
that Tubal-Cain brought in. Being hemmed 
in and impriſoned, as it were, by a multitude of 
huge and craggy mountains, they thought that 
behind thoſe mountains there was no more earth, 
and ſo lived, unknown to all Spain, till diſcovered 
by this odd accident fo lately. Howell's Ep. vel. 1. 
d 6. Epiſt. 57. p. 251. | | 
2. When Dion went to free Syracuſe from thi 
grievous and infamous tyranny of Dionyſius, it 
happened that Dionyſius himſelf was then in Icalf 
about other bufineſs, which fell out fortunately 
for Dion: for whereas he was arrived at Sicliſ 
with ſmall forces, and greater courage than pri- 
dence, Timocrates, the chief of the Tyrants 
friends, and whom he had left his ſubſtitute in the 
Kingdom, did forthwith ſend him a meficnge! 


with letters to ſignify the coming of Dion, * 
| * 
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the inſtability of the minds of his ſubjects ; 
that he ſhould return with ail fpeed, unleſs he 
would be totally deſerted. 'Th- meſſenger had 
happily paſſed the ſeas, and was landed on the 
ſhore, intending to walk to Caulunia, where Dio- 
nyſius then Was. Being upon the way, he met 
with one of his acquaintance, who had newly 
offered a ſacrifice, and did friendly give him a part 
of it; he put it into the bag by his ſide, where 
was alſo Timocrates's letter : he went on his jour- 
ney, and being overtaken with the night, and 
weary, caſt himſelf upon the ground to take ſome 
ſhort repoſe, He was not far from a wood, from 
whence came a wolt, who ſmelling the fleſh, came 
and took the bag from where it lay by his fide, 
Soon after the man waking, and finding his bag 
with his letter gone, in fear of being ſeverely 
puniſhed, he durſt not go on to Dionyſius, but 
turned off another way. By this means Dionyſius 
had later advice of his affairs than the neceſſity re- 
quired; and ſo having Joſt his Kingdom, was 
forced to betake himſelf to the ferula, and turn 
ſchoolmaſter in Corinth. Lipſ. Monit. l. 1. c. 5. 
60. | 

F z. The Duke of Bourbon led a royal army 
againſt Rome, with intention to ſurprize it upon 
the ſudden; but being utterly unprovided with 
oreat guns to take it by aſſault, a ſtrange and 
unthought-of accident gave him an opportunity 
of taking the city. An Enſign, who had the 
charge of a ruined part of the wall (perceiving 
Bourbon, with ſome others, break into a vineyard, 
that from thence he might take a view of the city, 
in what place it was moſt defenccleſs), was ſo 
poſſeſſed with fear, that thinking to run into the 
city, he deſcended the ruined place, and, with his 
enſign advanced, marched directly towards the 
enemy. Bourbon, who ſaw the man coming to- 
wards him, and ſuppoſing that others followed to 
make a ſally upon him, ſtood ſtill, with intention 
to ſuſtain the aſſault with thoſe about him, till the 
reſt of his army were come up to him. The En- 
ſen was got almoſt three hundred paces without 
the city, when by hearing the alarm and cry of 
Bourbon's army, he returned to himſclf, and as 
one newly awaked from fleep, having recollected 
himſelf, he retired, and re- entered the ruined place 
by which he had deſcended. Bourbon admiring 
this action of the man, cauſed ſcaling-ladders to 
be advanced to that part of the wall; and having 
there lain the Enſign, his ſoldiers broke into the 


Of great Deſigns, &c. determined by trivial Acciderits 


city, and took it. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent, 1. 
C, 80. p. 366. 

4. A ſmall matter gave alſo the occaſion of the 
taking of Belgrade by the Turks, a place equally 
fortified both by art and nature. The Governor 
went to Buda to the Court, to procure ſome pay 
for his ſoldiers, leaving the town without any 
Commander in Chief; when he came he was de- 
layed and fruſtrated in his expectation by the Trea- 
ſurer; whereupon, not daring to return to the 
garriſon without a ſupply, and the Turks in the 
mean time facing the place with a moderate army, 
the hearts of the ſoldiery and inhabitants fo failed 
them, that not expecting any relief, they yielded 
up the place. Thus Belgrade came into the power 
of the Turks, which all agree might have been 
preſerved by the ſcaſonable ſending of a ſmall ſum 
of money. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. cap 80. + 
P. 307. | 

5. Urſpergenſis and other hiſtorians write of 
the Hunns, that © they lived on this ſide the lake 
and fens of Mzotis, only addicting themſelves to- 
hunting, without being ſolicitous whether there 
were any other countries or not; for they thought 
there was no land nor inhabitants on the other 
ſide of Mæotis. But one time by accident certain 
hunters beheld a ſtag paſſing over the fens, and 
ſtanding ſtill ſometimes, as if making trial if the 
place was paſſable or not, till at laſt he got ſafe on 
the other fide. They looked upon this as an un- 
wonted and marvellous thing; fo that following 
the ſtag at a diſtance, they at laſt got upon the 
Continent : where finding it inhabited by the Scy- 
thians, they returned, and gave their countrymen 
an account of their diſcovery ; who having col- 
lected a great army, paſſed the fens, and ſurpriſing 
the Scythians, who dreamed of nothing leſs than 
ſo ſudden an aſſault, they oppreſſed them. Whence 
afrerwards they marched with ſuch fortune and 
ſucceſs, that they rendered themſelves terrible to 
the whole world.” Camer, Oper. Subciſiv. I. 1. 
c. 80. p. 368. | | 

6. The G-uls had beſieged the Capitol at Rome, 
and having by accident found out a way where it 
might be climbed up, they in the midſt of night 
ſent one unarmed before as their guide, and then 
with mutual aſſiſtance, and drawing up one an- 
0.7, as the nature of the place did require, they 
had in ſuch filence arrived to the top of it in one 
place, that not only the men within were notaware 
in the leaſt, but the dogs, otherwiſe watchful crea- - 
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expectation of ſome good fortune that had uſed i 


tures, gave no notice of their approaches, But 
within there were certain geeſe that were conſe- 
crated to Juno, which, rendered at that time more 
vigilant through the want of proviſion in the place, 


gave the firlt alarm by their cackling and clapping 


of their wings. M. Manlius, who three years 
paſt had been Conſul, was raiſed up by his unu- 
ſual noiſe: he was a warlike perſon; and, dif- 
cerning the danger, took arms, raiſed the reſt, 
overthrew the foremoſt who were now mounted the 
wall ; and by this unuſual means the Capitol was 
ſaved, all the Gauls being forced to haſten off, or 
to leave their dead bodies at the foot of that hill 
they had newly climbed. Liv. Hiſt. I. 5. p. 202. 
Camer. cent. 1. 6. 80. p. 368. 

7. The Arragonians had a deſign upon Caſibilis 


in Claremont, a well-fortified place; and in the 


night, the watch being aſleep, having applied their 


ſcaling-ladders, had mounted a rock, taken one 
tower of the caſtle, erected the enſign of their 


King upon it, and were now marching to a ſe— 


cond; which they had alſo carried with little 
trouble, but that there was a hawk there perched ; 
Which being awaked, made ſuch a noiſe and cry, 
'that the Governor was thereby raiſed, and the 


watch awaked; who finding that the enemy had 
gained entrance, they lighted up three torches, a 
ſign agreed upon to haſten their friends to their 
relief; who coming with ſpeed and ſeaſonable ſuc- 
cours, occaſioned the Arragonians to relinquiſh 
their enterprize. Fazel, de Reb. Stic. Paſtr. Decad. 
J. g. c. 6. Pp. 602. Camer, Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. 


c. 80. p. 369. 


8. Niger had fortified the mountain Taurus 
againſt the army of Severus in fuch a manner, that 
it was now made inacceſſible; ſo that the party of 
Severus had no hope of doing any good upon 


them; when a great ſnow fell, with ſhowers of 
rain, the paſſage of which from the mountains be- 


ing intercepted by the fortifications, it at laſt grew 


ſo ſtrong, that it bore away all before it; which 


the ſoldiers, who ſtood there to guard the paſſages, 
perceiving, they immediately fled, and left all free 
to the army of Severus; who then eaſily paſſing 
Taurus, fell into Cilicia, believing that the gods 
theraſelves fought for them. Herodot. I. 3. p. 142. 
er. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 80. p. 369. 


9. C. Marius had beſieged a caſtle in Numidia, 
which by nature and fortifications ſeemed to be 
impregnable: he was now in great anxiety about 
it, and tortured with hope and fear, he could not 


reſolve whether he ſnould deſiſt, or continue in the 
4 


obſervations as he had made. Marius made ſuch 


- 


be favourable to him on ſuch occaſions. While 
he remained in theſe thoughts. a private Liguran 
ſoldier, that went out of the camp to get water 
being got on the other fide of the caſtle, perceiyed 
ſome cockles ſpread among the ſtones ; he walked 
on, gathering them up as they lay; till at laſt hig 
eagerneſs in gathering of them had brought him 
to the top of the mountain: where having taken 
a full view of all ſuch things as might be uſefy, 


he returned and acquainted the General with ſuch 


uſe of the occaſion, that aſſaulting the enemy be. 
hind as well as before, he became maſter of that 
ſtrong place. And,” faith Saluſt, * the teme. 
rity of Marius, corrected by this accident, turned 
to his glory.“ Saluft. Bell. Jugurtb. p. 169. Ca 
mer. cent. 1. c. 80. p. 370. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


Of ſuch as have framed themſelves to an Imitatin of 
their Superiors ; with the Force of Example in di. 
vers Things, 


PON the coaſt of Norway the air is ſo ſub. 

tilly piercing, that it doth inſenſibly benumb 

the members, chills the blood, and brings upon 

the man certain death, if not prevented with ſpeed, 

Our over-fondneſs in the imitations of the exam- 

ples of our ſuperiors, when they are evil, or too 
coſtly for us, will prove as pernicious to us. 

1. Gallus Vibius was a man firſt of great clo- 
quence, and then of great madneſs; which ſeized 
not ſo much on him by accident, as his own affec- 
tation, ſo long mimically 1 mad - men, that 
he became one. And Tully confeſſed, that while 
he laughed at one Hircus, a very ridiculous man, 
Dum illum rideo, ſaith he, pene factus ſum ile: 
« While I laugh at him, I am almoſt become the 
ſame kind of perſon.” Cæl. Rhod. Antiq. J. 11. c. 13. 
P. 500. Full. Holy State, I. 3. c. 12. p. 169. 

2. One of the Queens of China had misſhapen 
feet: ſhe, to mend that natural defect, uſed to 
ſwathe them to bring them to a better form: that 
which ſhe did out of a kind of neceſſity, the ret 
do at this day out of gallantry : for from hell 
very infancy they ſwathe their children's feet, {trait 
ning them lo as to hinder their growth. Cerrainlf 
the generality of them have fo little, that oft 


might reaſonably doubt, whether ſo ſmall aged ou 
a E 


Of the Force of Example, and the Imitation of ſome Men. 


belong to a human body grown up to its full ſta- 
ture. This practice had its original from that uſe 
of the Queen's. Alvarez Semed. Hiſt. China, part 1. 
g. 5. P· 30, 31. Linſchot. Voyages, l. 1. c. 23. 
3. Sir Philip Calthrope, who lived in the reign 
of King Henry the Seventh, had ſent as much 
cloth of fine French tawny, as would make him a 
gown, to a Taylor in Norwich. It happened one 
John Drakes, a ſhoemaker, coming into the ſhop, 
liked it ſo well, that he went and bought of the 


make it of the ſame faſhion. The Knight being 
informed thereof, commanded the taylor to cut 
his gown as full of holes as his ſhears could make: 
which ſo purged John Drakes of his proud hu- 
mour, that he would never be of the Gentleman's 
faſhion again. Full. Worth. p. 270. Norfolk, 

4. Lancelot Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
was an inimitable preacher in his way; and ſuch 


never ſteal his preaching, but could make nothing 
of that whereof he made all things he deſired. 
Pious and pleaſant Biſhop Felton, his cotempo- 
rary and colleague, endeavoured in vain in his 
ſermons to aſſimilate his ſtyle ; and therefore ſaid 
merrily of himſelf, © I had almoſt marred my own 
natural trot, by endeavouring to imitate his artifi- 
cial amble.” This peerleſs Prelate died 1626. Full. 
Meri b. p. 206. Lond. 

5. It was of old a cuſtom of the Ethiopians, 
that if the King, by any accident, or cauſe, was 
maimed in any-of his limbs, his domeſticks and 
familiars would voluntarily weaken themſelves in 


to walk upright, and their King to halt; or that 
have two. Alſo when the King died, his particu- 


that ſuch an end was honourable, and a teſti- 
mony of unfeigned friendſhip. Diod. Sicul. Rer. 
wk J. 3. c 1. p.71. Dinotb. Memorab. l. 2. 
þ 0g. 128 1 

b. Salmoneus and Alladius, the one whereof 


Acadia, would needs imitate the thunder and 
ward of their preſumptuous impiety, were ſtruck 


7- When Charles the Fifth went out of Italy to 
* crowned Emperor, being much troubled with 


0:27, 


ſame as much for himſelf, enjoining the taylor to 


plagiaries who have often ſtolen his ſermons, could 


W thoſe parts: for they thought it uncomely for them 
ſeeing him but with one eye, themſelves ſhould ' 


lar friends uſed to kill themſelves; ſuppoſing | 


ved at Alba in Italy, and the other at Elis in 
lightning of Jupiter; but both, with a juſt e- 
vith fire from Heaven. Sabel. Ex. 1. 6. c. 9. p. 86. 


ke headach, he cut his hair ſhort: the great 


ample; ſo that wearing long hair, eſteemed ſo 
much for many ages before, grew quite out of 
faſhion in his time. Clark's Mir. c. 75. p. 338. 

8. When Don John of Auſtria, baſe ſon to 
Charles the Fifth, went Governor into the Low- 
Countries, becauſe the hair on the left ſide of his 
temples grew upright, he uſed with his hand to 
put back all the hair from his forehead ; and be- 
cauſe. that baring of the forehead ſeemed to look 


handſomely in him, thence came the faſhion of 


combing and keeping the hair up with wearing of 
foretops. 


Mobile mutatur ſemper cum Principe wulgus, ſaith 
Claudian. 


The people vary too 
Juſt as their Princes do. 


And 
Regis ad exemplum totus componitur or his. 


The whole world uſe to take 
The pattern Princes make. 


Clark's Mir. c. 75. p. 338. 
9. Tatianus the Orator was ſurnamed the Ape; 


becauſe he was able to expreſs any thing by a 
moſt ingenious mimickry. Cæl. Rbod. J. 3. c. 10. 


P. 101. 


10. Alexander the Great carried his head ſome- 
what awry; and thereupon all the courtiers and 
great men took up the ſame as a faſhion, and fram- 
ed themſelves to his manner, though in ſo ſmall a 
matter. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 8. Pp. 235. 2 

11, The luxury of the Romans was exceeding 


great in their feaſts, clothes, houſchold-ſtuff, and 
whole families, unto the time of Veſpafian : and. 


it was fo confirmed amongſt them, that it could 


not be reſtrained by the force. of thoſe many laws 
that were made againſt it, 
be Emperor, of itſelf it ſtraight became out of fa- 
ſhion: for while he himſelf obſerved the ancient 


But when he came te 


manner both in his diet and attire, the love and 
fear of the Prince ſwayed more with the people 
than the law itſelf. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 8. p. 236. 


12, It is ſaid of the Emperor Titus Veſpaſian, 
that he could write in cyphers and characters moſt 
ſwiftly; ſtriving, by way of ſport and mirth, with. 


7. * 
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courtiers preſently followed his faſhion and ex- 
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638 Of the Authority of ſome Perſons:amongft their Soldiers, &c. 
his own fecretaries and clerks, whether he or they 


could write faſteſt: alſo he could ũmitate and ex- 
preſs exactly any hand- writing whatſoever he had 
once ſeen; ſo that he would often profeſs he could 
have made a notable forger and counterfeiter of 
writings. Suet. J. 11. c. 3. p. 319. 
1g. When King Henry the Eighth of England, 
about the year 1521, did cut his hair ſnhort, im- 
mediately all the Engliſh were ſo moved with his 
example, that they were all ſhorn, whereas before 
they uſed to wear long hair. Camer. Oper. Snbeiſiv. 
cent 3. c. 96. p. 358, d | 
| = a Eleventh, King of France, uſed 
to ſay, He would have his ſon Charles underſtand 
nothing of the Latin language further than this:“ 
Yui neſcit difſimulare, neſcit regnare, He that 
knows not how to diſſemble, knows not how to 
reign.” This advice of Lewis was ſo badly inter- 
preted by the Nobles of France, that thereupon 


they began to deſpiſe all kind of learning. On the 


contrary, when Francis the Firſt ſhewed himſelf a 
mighty favourer of learning and learned men, moſt 
men, in imitation of his example, did the like. 
Camer Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 66. p. 298. 

15. Erneſtus, Prince of Lunenburg, complain- 


ing to Luther of the immeaſurable drinking that 
was at courts, Luther replied, That Princes. 


ought to look thereunto.” © Ah! Sir,” ſaid he, 
« we that are Princes do ſo ourſelves, otherwiſe it 
would long ſince have gone down:“ Aanent exempla 
regentium in vulgus. When the Abbot throweth 
the dice the whole Convent will play. Lulber. 
Collog. Men/al. p. 459. | | 
16. A eertain Duke of Bavaria, before he went 


to his Diet or Council, uſed to call his ſervant to 
bring him water in a baſon, in the bottom whereof 


was ſtamped in gold the image of Cato Major, 
that ſo he might fix the impreſſion of his image in 


his mind, the imitation of whoſe virtues he had 


prudently propoſed for his praftice. Clark's Mir. 


cap. 107« 5. 539. 
17. The Emperor Charles the Fifth having re- 
ſigned his kingdom, and betaken himſelf to a 


Monaſtery, laboured to waſh out the ſtains of his 
defiled conſcience by confeſſion to a Prieſt, and 


with a diſcipline of plaited cords he put himſelf 
to a conſtant and ſharp penance for his former 
wicked life. 
ever had in great veneration,. and a little before 


his death commanded it to be brought unto him, 
as it was ſtained in the blood of Charles his father. 
Aſterwards he * to his ſon Philip the Third, 


v 


This ditcipline his ſon King Philip- 


to be kept by him as a relique and a ſacred mg. 
nument. Gar Mir: cap. 128. p. 652. 

18. Antoninus Caracalla, being come to Tro 
viſited the tomb of Achilles, adorning it with , 
crown, and dreſſing it with flowers; framing him. 
ſelf to the imitation of Achilles, he called Feſt; 
his beſt-beloved freeman, by the name of Patro. 
clus. While he was there Feſtus died, made aw; 
on purpoſe (as it was ſuppoſed) by him, that ſo 
he might bury him with the ſame ſolemnities az 
Achilles did his friend: indeed he buried him 
honourably, uſing all the ſame rites as Achilles had 


done in the funeral of Patroclus. In this per. 


formance, hen he ſought for hair to caſt upon the 
funeral pile, and that he had but thin hair, he 
was laughed at by all men; yet he cauſed that 
little he had to be caſt into the fire, being clipped 
off for that purpoſe: He was alſo a ſtudious imi- 
tator of Alexander the Great: he went in the Ma. 
cedonian habit; choſe out a band of young men, 
whom he called the Macedonian Phalanx, cauſing 
them to uſe ſuch arms as were uſed when Alexander 
was alive; and commanded the leaders of the Ro- 
man legions to take upon themſelves the names of 
ſuch Captains as ſerved Alexander in his wars. 
Zuing Tbeat. vol. 21. I. 3. p. 38 10. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


Of the Authority of ſome Perſons among ft their Sol- 
dier and Countrymen. 


TEAR Afſos there are ſtones which, in a few 
V+ days, not only conſume the fleſh of dead 


bodies, but the very bones too; and there is in 


Paleſtine an earth of the ſame operation and 
quality. Thus there are ſome men who, by their 
ſingular prudence and authority, are able not only 
to ſtop the preſent tumult and diſorder of a people, 
but to take ſuch effeftual. courſe, that the very 
ſeeds and cauſes of their fermentation and diſtemper 
ſhould be utterly conſumed and removed. Of 
what force the preſence of ſome, and the eloquence 
of others, have been in this matter, fee in the chap- 
ter following. | 

r. Caius Cæſar, the Dictator, intending to tranſ- 
fer the war into Africa, his legionaries at Rome 
roſe up in a general mutiny, deſiring to be dil- 
banded and diſcharged from the war: Cæſar, though 
otherwiſe perſuaded by all his friends, went out 0 


them, 


Rome, by which one word he ſo ſhamed and ſub- 
dued them, that they made anſwer, © They were 
Soldiers, and not Commoners:“ and being then by 
him publickly diſcharged, they did not without 
difficulty obtain of him to be reſtored to their 
commiſſions and places. Sabel. Ex. l. 6. c. 8. p. 354. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 3. J. 9. p. 974. | 

2, Arcagathus, the fon of Agathocles, had ſlain 
Lyciſcus (a great Captain) for ſome intemperate 
words : whereupon the friends of the dead put 
the army into ſuch commotion, that they de- 


ſme puniſhment to Agathocles himſelf, unleſs he 
did yield up his ſon. Beſides this, divers Captains 
with their companies ſpoke of paſſing over to the 
enemy. Agathocles, fearing to be delivered into 
the hands of the enemy, and ſo to be put to ſome 
ignominious death, thought, in caſe he muſt ſuffer, 
he had better die by the hands of his own fol- 
diers: ſo laying aſide the royal purple, and put- 
ting oh a vile garment, he came forth to them : 
filence was made, and all ran together to behold 
the novelty of the thing; when he made a ſpeech 
to them agreeable to the preſent ſtate of things : 
he told them of the great exploits he had formerly 
done; that he was ready to die if his ſoldiers 
ſhould think it expedient, for he was never yet ſo 
poſſeſſed with fear, as out of an over-deſire of life 
to be drawn to do any thing unworth of himſelf. 
And when he had told them, © That themſelves 
ſhould be witneſſes thereof,” he drew his ſword, as 
one that was about to kill himſelf: and being 
now ready to- inflict the wound, the whole army 
cried out, © He ſhould not do it, and that they 
had forgiven him.” So he was perſuaded by the 
army to re-aſſume his royal habit, and was. fully 
reſtored} with their 
Hiblioth. I. 20. p. 671. 

3. A great {edition was in Rome, and the com- 
mon people ſo incenſed againſt the rich men and 
the Senate, that all things were now tending to 
ruin and deſtruction, when the Senate ſent unto 
the people one to appeaſe them: this was Me- 
enius Agrippa, an eloquent man, who being ad- 
mitted amongſt them, is ſaid thus to have ſpokent 
Upon a time there aroſe a great ſedition amongſt 
the members of the body againſt the belly; 
the eyes, ears, hands, feet, and tongue ſaid, They 
eich of them perſormed their ſeveral offices to 
tix body; but the belly doing nothing at all, as a 


'* 


Of the Authority of ſome Perfons amongſt their Soldiers, &c. 
them, and ſhewed himſelf to the enraged multitude. 
He called them Quirites, that is; commoners of 


manded Arcagathus to death, and threatened the 


great applauſe. Diod. Sicul. 


itſelf all thoſe things that were purchaſed with 


the ſweat of the reſt.” The belly confeſſed,. 


© That theſe things were true, and that if it pleafed 


them, from henceforth they ſhould allow it nothing.” 


© The members decreed it among themſelves, that 
nothing ſhould be given to the belly : when this 
had been obſerved for ſome little time, the hands 
and feet loſt their ſtrength, and all the other mem- 
bers became ſlothful, fick, or immoveable : then, 
at laſt, they perceived, that the food which was 
allowed to the belly was of equal advantage to all 
the reſt of the members as to itſelf, and ſo returned 
to their former obedience.” When the people 


had heard this fable, they underſtood thereby, 
that the wealth which was in the hands of great 


men, was alſo advantageous to themſelves: and 
ſo upon ſome promiſes of the Senate to diſcharge 
ſome of their debts, they were reconciled to the 
fathers. Liv. Hift. 1.2. p. 32. Zonar. Annal. 
tom. 2. fol. 51. Lonic. Theatr. p. 376. Plut. in 
Coriolano, p. 216. 
4. Sextus Pompeius being overcome, and Le- 
pidus having yielded himſelf, the ſoldiers of Oc- 
tavianus Cæſar began to grow ſeditious: they came 
together in a tumultuary way, and every man de- 
manded whatſoever he thought good. When they 
ſaw they were neglected by Cæſar (as if now, 
there being no enemy, there was no further uſe 
for them), and that they prevailed nothing with 
the threatenings they gave out, at laſt, with great. 
indignation and clamour they cried out, © That 


they would be diſmiſſed:“ hoping by that means 


to obtain what they deſired, Cæſar, knowing that 
it became nota Prince to ſeem to be compelled by 
any neceſſity to give way unto: his ſubjects, told 
them, That they deſired no more than what was 
fit; and that, therefore, in the firſt place, he did 
diſmiſs thoſe that had warred with him againſt An- 
tonius:” and When others alſo deſired their diſ- 


miſſion, he diſmiſſed them that had been in the 


war ten years, and told them, „That he would 
not make ule of one of them, though they ſhould 
never ſo earneftly. deſire it.“ 


obedience. Zonar. Annal: tom. 2. fol. 89. 

5. Severus the Emperor being ill of the gout, 
while he was warring in Britain, his ſoldiers, ap- 
prehenſive of ſome evil conſequence from his in- 
diſpoſition, took his ſon Baſſianus (whom he be- 


fore had made his aſſoclate in the empire), and 


ſaluted him by the name of Auguſtus, determining; 
do 
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King, enjoyed their labours, and conſumed upon 


At the hearing of 
which they ſaid no more, but returned to their 
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to ſecure him in the title and power they had 
given him. Severus underſtanding this dangerous 


{edition in the army, cauſed. himfelf to be carried to 


his Tribunal: there he commanded his ſon, toge- 
ther with all the Tribunes, Centurions, and Co- 
horts that were concerned, as authors of the ſedi- 
tion, to appear before him in ſuch manner as 
guilty perſons are wont. The army was terrified 
with this manner of proceeding, and therefore, 
falling proſtrate before him upon the ground, 
they univerſally implored his pardon. He, ſtriking 
his hands together, ſaid, © You now perceive that 
it is not the feet, but the head that rules all:“ and 


ſo diſmiſſed them in quiet. Pezel. Mellific. Hiſt. 


tom. 2. Þ. 206. | 
6. Pupienus, Balbinus, and Gordianus the Third, 
were made Emperors by the Senate: of theſe the 
firſt was ſent againſt Maximinus, the other two 
remained in Rome. When a great ſedition aroſe 
betwixt the Pretorian ſoldiers and the people of 
Rome, Balbinus found that his authority availed 
not to appeaſe this commotion ; whereupon he 
cauſed the child Gordianus, arrayed in purple, to 
be brought forth, and ſet upon the ſhoulders of a 
very tall man, to be ſhewed to the ſoldiery and 


people. No ſooner was the princely boy beheld 


by them, but that the love and conſideration they 
had of him, brought both the ſoldiery and people 
to a mutual concord. Pezel. Mellific. Hiſt. tom. a. 


P. 220. | 


- 7. Alexander 'the Great had thirty thouſand 
young men of the ſame age, that he cauſed to be 
inſtructed in the military diſcipline of the Grecians, 
and armed as the Macedonians : theſe came to his 


army, and he called them Epigoni, or his poſterity, | 


The Macedonians reſented their coming, eſpe- 
cially when the King, in an oration of his to the 
army, told them, © That he would diſmiſs them 
that were become unſerviceable through age or 
wounds, and ſend them home with honour.” The 
Macedonians were highly incenſed with this oration, 
interpreting his words as if he deſpiſed them, and 
looked upon them all as unſerviceable; whereupon 
without regard to their commanders, or preſence of 
the King, with a tumultuous noiſe and military vio- 
lence they cried out, That they would all be 
diſmiſſed; adding, „that he and his father 
fhovld war together,” ſcoffingly intending Jupiter 
Ammon. When Alexander heard this, grinding 
his teeth for anger, he leaped with his Captains 
from his Tribunal, ruſhed into the midſt of them, 


and having noted thirteen of thoſe that had ſpoken 
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moſt boldly, he laid hands on them and delivered 
them as priſoners to his guard, no man oppoſing 
him. The army, before fo fierce, was ſeized with 
a ſudden fear at this his procedure ; and when 
they ſaw their fellows led to execution, they re. 
mained as men ſtupified, and expecting what the 


King would determine of them all. The next day 


they were prohibited the ſight of the King, he 
only admitting the Aſiatic ſoldiers to his preſence: 
whereupon they ſet up a mournful cry, and ſaid, 
ce They would all die, if the King would perſiſt in 
his anger againſt them.” He continued reſolute, 
calling the ſtrangers to an aſſembly, ordering the 
Macedonians to ſtay in their camp, made the Per. 
ſtans his guard and his apparitors, and by theſe 
puniſhed the mutineers. This the Macedonians 
rook patiently; but when they knew that the Per. 
ſians had leaders appointed them, were formed 
into troops, and Macedonian names given them, 
and themſelves ignomintouſly rejected, they were 
no longer able to reſtrain their grief, but came to 
the palace, laid down their arms at the gates, and, 
retaining only their under-garments, ſtood at the 
door, with great humility and tears beſceching to 
be admitted, and deliring the King to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf rather with the puniſhment than reproach of 
them. When Alexander was informed of this, he 
came forth, and beholding their afflicted eſtate he 
wept with them; and having modeſtly reproved 
them, and then commending their modeſty that 
gave him occaſion to pardon them, he received 
them again into his favour, and diſmiſſed, as he 
before intended, the unſerviceable with rich pre- 
ſents and letters to Antipater in their favour. 
9. Curt. Hiſt. l. 10. p. 307. Diedor Sicul. Penzel. 
Mellific. tom. 1. p. 381, 382 

8. Petrus Lauretanus was the Venetian Admi- 
ral who had overthrown the navy of the Turks at 
Callipolis. At Rapalus he had taken Franciſcus 
Spinola of Genoa, with eight Captains of gallies, 
and three Counſellors ; whereupon he was created 
a Procurator of St. Mark, and his authority was 
ſo great amongſt the people, that (when a mighty 
ſedition aroſe of the mariners and ſeamen, who in 
great numbers were come out of Iſtria and Dalma. 
tia to furniſh out the fleet againſt Philip, Duke of 
Milan) this man, by his preſence alone (though 
fick) did appeaſe them, and that too when the 
command of the Duke himfelf was not regarded, 
the authority of the Decemviri contemned, and 
the power of all the guards drawn out againſt then 


availed not. In this ſtate of things, ſuch was tte 
Ln | "ER Majelt 


Majeſty of this one private perſon, that, as men 
affrighted, the ſeditious fled all away at the fight 
of him. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 3.1. 9. p. 974. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of ſuch, Princes and Perſons as have been fortunate 
in the finding of hidden Treaſures, and others 
| that were deluded in the like Eapectations. 


OME men have as wilfully caſt away their 
I riches as Crates the Philoſopher is ſaid to have 
done his, and upon much the like pretences, as 
looking upon them to be the fuel of all forts of 
vices, and fearing to be undone by them; whereas, 
if riches prove hurtful to any man, it is no favlt 
of theirs, but his only that makes an evil uſe of 
them; and to a wiſe man they are the handmaids 
and aſſiſtants to his virtues. It is happy, therefore, 
for ſome men that the earth ſhould for ever conceal 
her treaſures from them, ſeeing their greatneſs 
would be an obſtruction to their goodneſs: but 
whenſoever ſhe ſhall diſcloſe her riches, may the 


better, and themſelves no worte by them. 

1. Tiberius the Second, Emperor of Greece, 
was exceedingly fortunate in this kind: he ſeeing 
many (as they paſſed by a certain croſs) that they 
would even go to the upper-ſide thereof, as led 
thereunto with a kind of devotion, he commanded 
that this croſs ſhould be taken away, and ſet in 
ſome other place. They that were employed in 
the digging of it up, found underneath, beyond all 
hope or expectation, very rich treaſure. He found 
belides, the huge wealth of Narſes, which he had 
bid in his houſe, a little before he died, having 

killed all thoſe that knew any thing thereof, ſave 
a young child, whom he made to give his pro- 
miſe, with many oaths and execrations, that he 
ſhould never ſpeak a word of it to any body. But 
hen this child was grown old, and long after the 
deceaſe of Narles, he revealed the matter to Ti- 
derius, who found in the place an incredible maſs 
df gold and ſilver. Zuing. Thbeatr. vol. 3. J. 1. 

p 5392. 

. Gontran, King of Burgundy, dreamed that he 
ound a treaſure hid in a cave within a certain 
mountain; when he awaked, he ſent away ſome 
on purpoſe to dig in the fame place, who found it 
* accordingly. Camer. Oper. Subeſtv. ceut. 1. 
03. p. 287. | 

Nuns, XX VIIT. : 
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3. About the year 1060, Robert Guiſcard being 
at that time Prince of Calabria, Apulia, and the 
adjacent ifles, there was found in Apulia a ſtatue 
of marble, having about the head a circle of braſs, 
with this inſcription: Calendis Mari, oriente ſole, 
aureum caput habebo; that is, The firſt day of 
May, at ſun-riſing, I ſhall have a golden head.” 
There was not any that could ſolve this riddle that 
could any where be found. Atlaſt a Saracen, then 
priſoner,offered himſelf to expound the inſcription, 
upon promiſe that when he had done it, he ſhould 
be ſet free, and at full liberty. The prince gave 


him aſſurance thereof; and the firſt day of May 


being come, at the riling of the ſun, the Saracen 


obſerved the ſhadow of the circle that was about 


the head of this image, and in the ſame place 
where the ſhadow was, cauſed them to dig; 
which they did: and when they were come very 
deep, they found a mighty treaſure, which came 
in good ſeaſon for the Prince, for it ſerved to de- 
fray the charge of the war he made at that time. 
The Saracen, beſides the grant of his liberty 
(which he preferred before all other things), was 
bountifully rewarded, and ſent away with many 
rich and princely gifts, Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. 
cent. 1. c. 03. p. 287. | 

4. Decebalus, the King of Dacia, by the hands 
and labour of captives only, turned the courſe of 
the river Sargetia, that ran near unto his palace, 
and in the midſt of the channel cauſed a deep 
vault to be digged, wherein he beſtowed a mighty 
maſs of ſilver and gold, and all ſuch things as 
were with him of greateſt eſtimation, even tuch 
precious liquors as would keep; and this done, he 
reſtored the river to its wonted courſe. All that 
he had employed in this work, or that he ſuppoſed 
to have any knowledge hereof, he cauſed to be 
ſlain, to prevent all diſcovery. But one Biculis, 
a Captain, who, though he knew thereof, had 
accidentally made his eſcape, revealed the matter 
to the Emperor Trajanus; who cauling diligent 
ſearch to be made, found it. Upon this account 


divers ancient inſcriptions in marble zre ſound to 
this purpole : 


Jovi Inventori, Diti Patri, Terre Matri, detefis 
Daciæ Theſaurts, Car, Nerva, Trajaius, Aug. 
Sac. P. 


Camer. Oper. Sulciſiv. cent. 1. c. 63. p. 23 5. 
7 2 


5. Cæcilius 
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5. Cæcilius Baſſus with much confidence and 
exultation came to Nero, and told him, that “it 
was revealed to him in a dream, that within his 


ground in Africa was hid a ſtupendous maſs of 


treaſure, not ſtamped, but in bullion, depoſited 
there of old by Queen Dido, coming from Tyrus.” 
This was over-lightly credited; the Orators and 
Poets made it the ſubject of their declamations and 


_ recital to the people; the gallies were ſent to fetch 


it, but returned empty of any thing but ſhame 
aud obloquy ; and, as Tacitus obſerves, the ex- 
pectation of riches was amongſt the cauſes of the 


publick poverty. Morrice of Common Right, p.94. 


6. Aminocles the Magneſian, whilſt he was 
buſying himſelf in digging and turning up the 
earth, found divers cups and veſſels of ſilver and 
gold, and much treaſure, which in times paſt had 
been there hidden by the Perſians. Textor. Officin. 
lib. 2. c. 23. p. 98. 


C HAP. XXXI. 


Of the Election and Inauguration of Princes in ſeveral 
- Places and Nations. 


E ſafety and proſperity of the people is 
highly concerned in the ability and-integrity 


of that perſon in whoſe hands they ſhall intruſt 


the government; and therefore, in places where 


the Supreme Ruler is elective, they manage their 


choice of him with ſuch wiſdom, that, if poſſi- 
ble, they may not be impoſed upon; and then 
inſtall him with that ceremony and ſolemnity, as 
they conceive may beſt conduce to eſtabliſh his 
authority, and beget a due reverence to his perſon; 
without which he can do them little ſervice. 

1. Contarenus deſcribes the election of the Duke 
of Venice in this manner: Upon the vacancy all 
the Gentry above thirty years of age aſſemble ; 
a number of theſe caſt their names into a pot, and 
in another are juſt ſo many balls, whereof thirty 
only are gilt; then a child draweth for each, till 
the thirty gilt ones be drawn, for which thirty the 
child draweth again a ſecond time, out of another 
pot that hath only nine gilt balls. The nine fo 
drawn nominate en out of which forty twelve 
are again ſelected by the ſame kind of lot; theſe 
twelve nominate twenty-five, out of which nine 
are again by lot ſet apart; theſe nine nominate 
forty-five, who are by lot reduced again to eleven; 
© eſe eleven chooſe forty-one of the Senate, of the 


4 : 


_ being now come near, replies, © He will drive 


beſt and principal rank. Theſe forty-one, after 
every one hath tied himſc)? by ſolemn oath, tg 
chooſe whom they ſhall think moſt worthy, the 
ſcrolls are mingled together, and then drawn: the 
fitneſs of the perſon thus drawn is diſcuſſed, and 
he who hath moſt voices above twenty-five is the 
man whom they pronounce to be elected, and ad. 


judge him to be created Duke, with all ſolemnities, 


Howel's Repub. of Venice, p. 34. Zuing. Thea 
vol. 3. J. 4. P. 720. Sabellic. l. 9. decad. 1. Hy), 
Coſm. p. 127. 

2. It is a ſtrange cuſtom which the Archdukez 
of Auſtria uſe, when they firſt enter upon the 
poſſeſſion of the Dukedom of Corinthia; for, not 
far from the town of St. Vitus (in a valley where 
there are-yet ſeen the ruins of a great city; the 
name of which is now loſt to the memory of man), 
there 1s a great ſtone: upon the day that theDule 
comes to take poſſeſſion of that Dutchy, a coun. 
tryman choſen by lot maunts the ſtone, and ſtands 
betwixt a lean cow and a mare, ſurrounded with 
a multitude of ruſticks. The Duke of Auſtria 
deſcends into the valley,clothed in a country-habit, 
whom very many of the princes of that country 
reſort unto armed, and withenſigns, amongſt whom 
the Earl of Goritia has the chief place. The 
countryman perceiving at a great diſtance the 
coming of the Prince, as one that was ſeized with 
wonder (in the Liburnian tongue, which they 
ule), demands of the ruſtics about him, © Who 
that is, that with ſo proud a port, walk, and equi- 
page, is coming towards him?“ They tell him, 
that ** it is the Prince of the country.“ The coun- 
try man demands again, if © he be a juſt Judge!“ it 
* he have a care of the common ſafety of the coun- 
try?” if © he be a ſervantor freeman?” if © worthy of 
chat honour?“ and, if © he be a true Chriſtian?” 
Which when they that are about him have aftirm- 
ed, he again aſks, „By what right he will drive 
him from that ſtone ?” Then the Earl of Goritia 


thee away by the gift of ſixty crowns, and of thole 
cattle that are by thee; he will free thee and tiy 
family from all publick burdens; and belides 
thou ſhalt have thoſe princely robes which he bath 
laid by.” The countryman, at the hearing 0 
this, giving the Prince a gentle blow upon tit 
cheek, admoniſhes him, that © he be juſt, and 
taking the cattle that were by him, returns hoe. 
The Prince leaps upon the ſtone, and brandis 
his drawn ſword, and promiſes that * he will at, 
miniſter Juſtice to all that deſire it;“ 25 . 

9 cendingy 
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ſcending, he goes to the Temple, and takes upon 

him his princely robes and office. After he hath 

faſted, he aſcends a tribunal that is placed for 
kim in the fields, and there hears all the com- 

plaints of the people. Fulgoſ. Ex. l. 2. c. 1. p. 226. 
Juing. Theatr. vol. 3. I. 4. Pp. 719. Petr. Greg. de 

Repub. J. 7. c. 15. § 16. P. 289. 

3. The election of the Pope is made moſt com- 
monly in this manner: In the Pope's palace, on the 
hill Vatican, are, amongſt other buildings, five 
halls, two chapels, and a gallery ſeventy feet long: 
the gallery is appointed for conference, one chapel 
for the-maſs and for the election, the other with 
the halls, are for the Cardinals' lodgings : every 
hall hath two rows of chambers, which are pur- 
poſely for the time, made of green or violet cloth, 
To each Cardinal is allowed four ſervants to lie in 
his chamber. They who are once within are com- 
pelled, unleſs they are ſick, ſtill to continue there; 
and ſuch as are once out, are no more permitted 
to go in; leſt by that means the Cardinals ſhould 
maintain intelligence with any foreign Princes. To 
this Conclave (for by this name the place of the 
election is called) is but one door, to which be— 
long four locks and as many keys : one key is in 
the keeping of the Cardinals, one of the City-Bi- 
ſhops, one of the Roman Nobility, and one of the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies. There is in this door a 
wicket or hatch, which 1s opened only at dinners 
and ſuppers, whereof the Maſter of the Ceremo- 
nies Keeps the key. Art this hole the Cardinals 
ſervants receive their meat, every diſn being firſt 
diligently ſearched, leſt any letters ſhould be con— 
veyed in them. As for the lodgings, they have 
neither holes nor windows to give light; fo that 
there they make day of wax- candles. And leit the 
Pope ſhould be made by force, both the City and 
Conclave are ſtrongly guarded, When the Car- 
dinals are going to election, the privileges of the 
Cardinals are recited, which every one {wearet to 
obſerve, in caſe he be choſen Pope. Then the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies ringing a bell, calleth 
them to Maſs: which ended, there is brought to 
every Cardinal a chair, and therein a ſcroll of all 
tle Cardinals names. Before the Altar itlelf is ſet 
a table covered with a purple cloth, whereupon is 
ſet a chalice and a ſilver bell, and about it fx 
ſtools, on which ſit two Cardinal-Biſhops, two Car- 
dinal-Prieſts, and two Cardinal-Deacons. Every 
Cardinal writeth his vote in a piece of paper, go- 
eth to the Altar, prayeth God to guide him in the 
tion, putteth his vote into the chalice, and de- 


— 


parteth to his ſeat. The firſt Biſhop taketh out 


all the papers, and delivereth them to the firſt 
Deacon ; who unfoldeth each of. them, readeth 
(without mentioning the name of the elector) the 
name of the elected; and every Cardinal, in his 
particular ſcroll, noteth how many votes every one 
hath. The account being made, the firſt Prieſt 
having the like ſcroll, pronounceth who hath moſt 
votes: which done, the Prieſt ringeth the ſilver bell, 
at which call the Maſter of the Ceremonies brings 
in a pan of coals, and burns all the little papers 
wherein the names of the elected were written, 
He that hath the moſt votes (fo that his votes ex- 
ceed the proportion of two parts of three) is ac- 
knowledged Pope, and adored by the reſt of the 
Cardinals : but if they exceed not this number, 
they muſtbegin all anew. If in the ſpace of thirty 
days the election be not fully ended, then muſt the 
Cardinals be kept from fire, light, and victuals till 
they are fully agreed, The wicket, which we be- 
fore mentioned, is called the Golden Gate, at 
Which ſtand an infinite number of poor people, on 
whom the new Pope, having opened the gate, be- 
ſtoweth his fatherly benediction, and remitteth to 
them all their ſins. Then ſtriketh he continually 
on the ſame door with a golden mallet, which while 
he is doing, workmen without break it open. The 
chips, ſtones, duſt, and dirt, which fall from the 
gate, while it is opening, are gathered and pre- 
ſerved as choicelt reliques; and the golden mallet 
is uſually given to that Cardinal who is in moſt 
grace with the new Pope. Heyl. Coſm. p. 112, 
113. 

4. The Tartarians, when they chooſe. and elect 
neu Prince, they meet together in a large field, 
and then they ſct him in a ſtately throne richly 
gilded, and placed in the view of all that are then 
preient; and falling down before him, they all 
proclaim after this ſort, and with one conſent : 
we beſcech, we will and command that thou 
bear rule over us.” Then their new King who is 
choſen, anſwercth, © If you will have this done of 
me, it is neceflary that you be ready to do all that 
I thall command you; when I call, to come; and 
waereloeverl tend, to go; and to commit and put 
the whole rule into our hands.” When they have 
anſwered, © We be ready;” he faith again, 
«« Therctore my word ſhall be my tword.”” Then 
all the people clap their hands with great rejoicing, 
Then the Noblemen take him from the regal fear, 
and make him to fit ſoftly upon a cuſhion or car-- 
per upon the ground, laying thus: © Look wp 
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and acknowledge thy God; and look downward 
to the cuſhion whereon thou fitteſt. If thou doſt 
govern and rule well, thou ſhalt have all things 
according to thy deſire ; but if thou doſt ill, thou 
fralt be brought ſo low and ſo bare, that this 
ſmall cuſhion whereon thou fitteſt ſhall not be left 
thee.” At which ſaying they adjoin unto him his 
deareſt and beſt-beloved wife; and lifting them 
both up with the cuſhion, they ſalute them as their 
Emperor and Head, Liibgoto's Travels, part 9. 
422. | 
5 '5. When the King of the Cumbæ and Capi (a 
people in Guinea) dies, his fon, bother, or his 
next kinſman, fucceeds: but before he is admit- 
ted to the exerciſe of full regality, they bind him 
at his houſe, and lead him bound to the palace, 
there they whip him; after which he is looſed : 
then they attire and lead him to the zudgment-ſeat, 


where the eldeſt counſellor makes an oration con- . 


cerning his right and duty: which ended, he puts 
a hatchet into his hand, which they uſe in execu- 
tions; and after this, all acknowledge their {ub- 
jection to him. Purch. Pilg. tom. I. I. 6. c. 14. 
8 1. p. 809. | 

6. The Seminaries (or Alberges) of Malta are 
ſeven ; France in general, Auvergne, Provence, 
Caſtile, Arragon, Italy, and Germany; over every 
one of which they have a Grand Prior. An eighth 
Seminary they had in England, till the ſuppreſſion 
of it by King Henry the Eighth: yet they have 
one to whom they give the title. They have ſix- 
teen amongſt them of great authority, called the 
Great Croiles. The election of their Maſter is 
performed in this manner: The ſeveral Semina- 
ries nominate two Knights, and two alſo are nomi- 
nated for the Engliſh. Theſe ſixteen from amongſt 
themſelves chooſe eight; theſe eight chooſe a 
Knight, a Prieſt, and a Friar ſervant; and they, 
out of the ſixteen Great Crofles, elect the Grand 
Maſter. The Grand Matter being thus choſen, is 
{tyled, The Mott Illuſtrious and Moſt Reverend 
Prince the Lord Friar N. N. Grand Maſter of 
the Hoſpital of Saint John at Jeruſalem, Prince of 
Malta, Gaul, and Gola. Heyl. Caſin. p. 964. 

7. The electors of the Emperor of Germany 
are ſix; the Archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologn, and 
Triers, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the 
Duke of Saxony, and the Marquis of Branden- 
burg: upon equality of voices the King of Bohe- 
mia comes in for a ſeventh. - The election is uſu- 
ally celebrated at Frankfort on the Main, where 
the electors meet on the day appointed by the 


- 


Of the Election and Inauguration of ſeveral Princes, 


ſo elected is preſently ſaluted by the title of King 


Archbiſhop of Mentz, as Chancellor of the em. 
pire. Being met, they go into St. Bartholomen'; 
church, where, after high maſs is ſaid, the three 
ſpiritual Electors laying their hands upon their 
breaſts, and the temporal Princes on the bog}; 
make oath to chooſe a fit temporal head for the 
people of Chriſtendom. If in thirty days they 
are not agreed, then muſt they have no other 
allowance but bread and water, nor may they go 
out of the city till neceſſity compel them to agree, 
Being at laſt reſolved on and declared, the Prince 


of the Romans, not uſually that of Emperor, til] 
he has received the crown at the hands of the 
Pope. Hol. Ceſin p. 481. 


'C'H AP. . 


Of the Games and Plays of ſundry Nations, by when 
they were inſtituted, and when, 


THE troubles and cares of human life 2 
ſo many and ſo great, that the ſpirit would 
fail under the weight and burden of them, ſhould 
there not be ſomething mirthful and pleaſant 
found out, wherewith to counterbalance and tale 
off the heavineſs of them. All nations, therefore, 
have thought it meet to make neceſſary proviſion 
of certain diverting recreations, on purpoſe to re- 
create and renew the decayed and almoſt exhauſted 
vigour of the mind, and to ſweeten the acerbitics 
of the painful pilgrimage of their preſent life. 
1. The Nemæan games were fo called from 
Nemea, where Hercules killed the dreadful lion 
which annoyed the whole country. In honow of 
which noble act were inſtituted, in time following, 
the games aforeſaid, which continued of great 
fame in Greece for many ages. The exerciſcs 
were, running with ſwift horſes, whorlebats, run- 
ning on foot, quoiting, wreſtling, darting, and 
ſhooting, celebrated firſt in honour of Opheles, 
afterwards by Hercules in honour of Jupiter: the 
crown of the victor at firſt was a branch of olive, 
afterwards a garland of ivy. Heyl. Cofm. p. 585. 
Benedict. de Findar. Nemcor. limulo, p. 487. 

2. The Olympick games were inſtituted by 
Hercules in honour of Jupiter, and celebrated on 
the plains of the city Olympia, in the country ef 
Elis, A. M. 2757. Theexerciles in them were tor 
the molt part bodily, as running in chariots, run— 
ning on foot, wreſtling, fighting with whore 
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bats, and the like. But fo, that there repaired 
thither alſo orators, poets, and muſicians, and all 
that thougbt themſelves excellent in any quality, 
to make trial of their ſeveral abilities. The re- 
wards given the victor were only garlands of 
palm, or ſuch flight remembrances; and yet the 
Greeks no leſs eſteemed that ſmall ſign of conqueſt, 
than the Romans did their moſt magnificent tri- 
umphs ; thoſe who were conquerors herein, be- 
ing met by the principal men of the city in which 
or under which they lived, and a paſſage broken 
in the main walls thereof for their reception. 
Crotona, a city of the higher Calabria, was once ſo 
famous for this, that one year all the victors in 
theſe games were of that city. They were cele- 
brated once in five years: he who had been victor 
the third time had his ſtatue erected, agreeable to 
his own features and proportion, which the Greeks 
call Icones. Heyl. Coſm. p. 579. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
J. 34. c. 4. P. 489. Benedift. in Pindar. Proem. 
Died. Sicul. Rer. Antig. I. 4. c. 4. Pp. 121. 

3. In the Iſthmus, near the city of Corinth, 
were celebrated yearly the Iſthmian games, ordained 
by Theſeus in honour of Neptune, in imitation 


of the Olympick deviſed by Hercules in honour of 


Jupiter. The exerciſes were much the ſame, and 
the reward no other than a garland of oaken 
boughs ; yet drawing yearly a mighty confluence 
of people to them. Theſe games were firſt cele- 
dae Siſyphus in honour of Melicerta, and the 
maſteries were performed in the night: but being 
interrupted through the robberies of Scyron and 
Sinnis, in dread of whom all ſtrangers feared to 
come, they were renewed and reſtored by Theſeus, 
who had overcome the robbers; by him they were 
ordered to be in the day. They were celebrated 
every fifth year, ſays Pliny and Solinus; but 
Pindar himſelf ſaith, they were kept every third 
year. Heyl. Coſm. p. 586. Benedict. de Pindar. 
Abm. tit. p. 655. Plin. J. 4. c. 5. p. 74. Pind, 
Nem. 6. epiſt. 2. p. 564. 15 ; 

4. The Pythian games were inſtituted in ho- 
nour of Apollo, and celebrated not only at Del- 
phos, but alſo amongſt the Magnetes, Sicyonians, 
and others. They were of great reputation amongſt 
the Greeks, more ancient than the Iſthmian, and 
not ſo old as the Olympick. The death of the 
lerpent Python is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
occaſion of them. The aſſembly to them was in 
the beginning of the ſpring, at firlt every ninth 
year, and afterwards every fifth. The ſame exer- 
ciſes' were here as in the Olympick ; the reward 
No. 28. 
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various, at firſt a laurel; Theſeus made it a gar- 


land of palm, Eurylochus appointed it ſhould be 
of money. Benedict. de Pind. Iſtb. tit. p. 245. 

5. The Scenick plays at Rome, ſo called from 
Scena, The firſt inſtitution of them was occaſi- 
oned by reaſon of a great peſtilence, which by no 
medicinal help could be removed. The Romans 
then ſuperſtitiouſly conceiting, that ſome new 
games or ſports being found out, the wrath of the 
gods would thereby be averted : they thereupon, 
about the four hundredth year from the building of 
Rome, ſent for certain ſtage-players out of Hetruria, 
which they call Hiſtriones, from the Hetrurian 
word Hiſter, which ſignifies a player. Val Max. 
J. 7 c. 4. P. 40. Godw, Rom. Antiq. I. 2. 3. c. 2. 
P. 69. | 
6. The Ludi Compitales in Rome, were ſuch as 
uſually were ſolemnized in Compitis, that is, in the 
croſs-ways and ſtreets. Servius Tullus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Tarquin in the kingdom, was the firſt that 
inſtituted theſe folemn games in honour of the 
houſehold gods or familiar ſpirits : he himſelf being 
thought to be begotten by one of theſe genii or 
goblins. Godw. Rom. Antig. I. 2. c. 2. p. 68. Plin, 
Nat. Hiſt. I. 36. c. 27. p. 599. 

7. The old Romans, at the expulſion of their 
Kings, annually ſolemnized the Fugalia, according 
to which pattern the joyful Engliſh, having cleared 
their country of the Danes, inſtituted the annual 
ſports of Hock-tide ; the word in their old tongue 
(the Saxon) importing the time of ſcorning or 
triumphing. This ſolemnity conſiſted of the merry- 
meetings of the neighbours, in thoſe days during 


which the feſtival laſted, and were celebrated 


by the younger ſort of both ſexes with all manner 
of exerciſes and. paſtimes in the ſtreets, even as 
Shrove-tide yet is. But now time hath ſo corrupted 
it, that, the name excepted, there remaineth no 
ſign of the firſt inſtitution. Heyl. Coſm. p. 318. 
8. Lactantius ſpeaking of the plays called Flora» 


lia, «They are made,” ſaith he, with all diſſo- 


luteneſs, and fitly correſpond with the memory of 
the infamous harlot that erected them. For, be- 
ſides the laſciviouſneſs of words in which all obſce- 


nity overfloweth, at the requeſt of the people the 


common harlots are ſtript ſtark naked, and brought 
upon the ſtage, where, in open view, they exerciſe 
all the wanton geſtures and motions of their trade, 
till the beholders have glutted their luſtful eyes 
with ſuch ſhews.“ La#an, Inſtitut, I. 1. c. 20. 


P. 65. 
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9. The Athenians having overcome the Perſians 
under the conduct of Themiſtocles, did ordain by 
a particular law, that from thenceforth annually, 
upon a certain day, there ſhould be a fighting of 
cocks exhibited in the publick Theatre : the occa- 
ſion of which was this: When Themiſtocles had 
drawn out the city forces to fight againſt the Bar- 
barians, he ſaw two cocks fighting, which he be- 
held with earneſtneſs, and having ſhewed them to 
his whole army, * Yet theſe,” ſaid he, © do not 
undergo this danger, either for their houſehold- 
gods, or for the monuments of their anceſtors ; 
they fight neither for glory nor for liberty, nor 
the ſafety of their children ; but only becauſe the 
one will not be inferior or give place to the other,” 
By this means he mightily confirmed the minds of 
the Athenians; and thereupon what had once 
been to them ſo ſtrong an incitement to virtue, they 
would preſerve the memorial of againſt the like 
occafions. Alian. Var. Hiſt. l. 2. c. 28. p. 68. 

to. The Argives had certain ſolemn games in 
their city called Sthenia, where there was wrelt- 
ling, and their muſic was that of hautboys. 
Theſe games were (by report) inſtituted at firſt 
in honour and memory of their King Danaus, 


and were afterwards conſecrated to the honour of 


Jupiter, ſurnamed Sthenius. Plut. Moral. in Libro 
de Mufica, p. 1256. 

11. The Ludi Seculares were ſo called, becauſe 
they were to be exhibited but once in an age; 
at the proclaiming of which the cryer uſed to in- 
vite ſpectators on ſuch terms as theſe : * Come to 
thoſe plays which no man now living hath yet 
ſeen, or ſhall ſee again.” Claudius Czſar pre- 
rending that Octavianus Auguſtus had anticipated 
the time, and had celebrated them before the juſt 
return of them, reſolved to exhibit them himſelf. 
He therefore placed in the great Cirque, for the 
racers, pillars of marble, from whence they were 
to ſet out, and the goals, or ending- places of their 
races, were gilt over. He appointed proper places 
for all. the Senators, where they might behold 
what was done ; whereas before they ſat intermixed 
with the commons. Beſides the contentions of 
charioteers, he exhibited the games of Troy. 
There were alfo. appointed Theſſalian horſemen, 
who hunted with bulls all along the Cirque, 
who leaped upon their backs when they were 
weary, and by their horns drew them down to 
the earth. Beſides thefe there was a troop of 
Pretorian horſemen, who had Tribunes for their 
leaders, and theſe hunted, and killed a number 


of panthers and leopards. This ſort of play was 
alſo celebrated by Philip the Emperor at his re. 
turn from the Perſian expedition, one thouſand years 
after the building of Rome: there was then 3 
notable hunting performed, and there were given 
to be killed thirty-two elephants, twenty tygers, 
ſixty tame lions, an hundred hyenæ, one rhino. 


ceros, ten archoleontes, ten camelopards, forty 


wild horſes, thirty tame leopards; and befides all 
this, there were appointed a thouſand pair of 
fencers or fword-players at ſharps, to delight the 
cruel eyes of the people with . their blood and 
wounds. Sueton. J. 5. c. 21. p. 215. Zuing, 
Theat. vol. 10. J. 3. Pp. 2445. | 

12. The Quinquennalia, Decennalia, Vicenna— 
lia, and Tricennalia were ſolemn games, plays, 
and ſpectacles, exhibited by the Roman Empe- 
rors, in honour of their arrival to the fifth, tenth, 
twentieth, and thirtieth years of their reign. All 
theſe were performed with great magnificence and 
vaſt expences, and that ſucceſſively by the Empe- 
ror Conſtantine the Great. Zuing Theatr. vol. 10. 


J. 3. P. 2445. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of ſuch Perſons as have made their Appeals to God 
in caſe of Injury and Injuſtice from Men; and what 
hath followed thereupon. | 


T was the ſaying of the Emperor Maximilian, 

Fiat juſtitia, & ruat calum : Let juſtice be 
done, and it matters not what ſhall come after.” 
The tribunals of men may ſometimes fail in 
the diſtribution of juſtice, through ſuch intricacy 
of the cauſe, want of diſcerning in the Judge, or 
other circumſtances, as may lay no great imputa- 
tion upon thoſe who have not the gift of infallibi- 
lity. But when men that fit in the place of God 
ſhall, through corruption or malice, wilfully pre- 
varicate, and knowingly and preſumptuouſly op- 
preſs the innocent, in ſuch caſes the Supreme Judge 
oftentimes reſerves the deciſion of the cauſe to be 
made at his own bar; and thereupon hath inſpired 
the injured perſons to give their oppreſſors a ſum- 
mons of appearance; which, though at prefixed 
days, they have not been able to avoid. 

1. In the reign of Frederick AEnobarbus the 
Emperor, and: the year 1154, Henry was Arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, a pious and peaceable man, but 
not able to endure the diſſolute manners of the 

Clergy 
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Clergy under him, he determined to ſubject them 
to ſome ſharp cenſure; but while he thought of 
this, he himſelf was by them beforehand accuſed 
to Pope Eugenius the Fourth. The Biſhop ſent 
Arnoldus his Chamberlain to Rome, to make proof 
of his innocency ; but the traitor deſerted his 
Lord, and inſtead of defending him, traduced 
him there himſelf. The Pope ſent two Cardinals 
as his Legates to Mentz, to determine the cauſe, 
who being bribed by the Canons and Arnoldus, 
deprived Henry of his ſeat with great ignominy, 
and ſubſtituted Arnoldus in his room. Henry bore 
all patiently, without appealing to the Pope, 
which he knew would be to no purpoſe ; but 
openly declared, that“ from their unjuſt judgment 
he made his appeal to Chriſt, the juſt Judge: 
there I will put in my anſwer, and thither I cite 
you.” The Cardinals jeſtingly replied, «© When 
thou art gone before, we will follow thee.” About 
a year and a half after the Biſhop Henry died : 
upon the hearing of his death, both the Cardinals 
ſaid, “ Lo he is gone before, and we ſhall follow 
after.” Their jeſt proved in earneſt, for both of 
them died in one and the ſame day ; one in a houſe 
of office, and the other gnawing off his own fingers 
in his madneſs. Arnoldus was aſſaulted in a 
monaſtery, butchered, and his carcaſe caſt into the 
town-ditch. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 11. P. 282. 
. Dinoth. I. 8. p. 579. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. J. 2. 
c. 3. Y 6.P. 123. Delrio Diſg. Magic. I. 4. c. 4. 
7. 4. P. 677. Cbetw. Hiſt. Collect. cent. 1. P. 21. 
2. Ferdinand the Fourth, King of Spain, was 
a great man, both in peace and war, but ſome- 
thing raſh and rigid in pronouncing judgment, ſo 
that he ſeemed to incline to cruelty. About the 
year 1312 he commanded two brothers, Peter and 
John, of the noble family of the Carvialii, to be 
thrown headlong from an high tower, as ſufpect- 
ed guilty of the death of Benavidius, a noble per- 
ſon of the firſt rank. They with great conſtancy 
denied they were guilty of any ſuch crime, but to 
imall purpoſe. When therefore they. perceived 
that the King's ears were ſhut againſt them, they 
cried out, they died innocent: and ſince they 
found the King had no regard to their pleadings, 
they did appeal to the divine tribunal ; and turn- 
ing themſelves to the King, bid him. © remember 


Lad 


of his age, for he was but twenty-four years and 


nine months old. Lipſ. Monit. I. 2. c. 7. p. 284, 


285. Dinoth. I. 8. p. 580. Fulgoſ. I. 1. c. 6. 
p. 168. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1.1. 2. c. 3. H 1. Pp. 120. 
Delrio Diſq. Magic. I. 4. c. 4. qu. 4. Pp. 677. 

3. When by the counſel and perſuaſion of Phi- 
lip the Fair, King of France, Pope Clement the 
Fifth had condemned the whole order of the 
Knights-Templars, and in divers places had put 


many of them to death, at laſt there was a Nea- 


politan Knight brought to ſuffer in like manner, 
who eſpying the Pope and the King looking out 
at a window, with a loud voice he ſpake unto them 
as followeth: Clement, thou cruel Tyrant, ſceing 
there is now none left amongſt mortals unto whom 
I may make my appeal, as to that grievous death 
whereunto thou haſt moſt unjuſtly condemned me, 
do therefore appeal unto rhe juſt Judge, Chriſt 
our Redeemer, unto whoſe tribunal cite thee, to- 
gether with King Philip, that ye both make your 
appearance there within a year and a day, where Þ 
will open my cauſe.” Pope Clement died withinthe 
time, and ſoon after him King Philip. This was 
Anno 1214. Fulge/. l. 1. c. 6. Pp. 168. Lipf. Mo- 
nit. 1. 2. c. 11. p. 284.  Dinoth. I. 8. p. 580. 
Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. I. 2. c. 3. 2. p. 120. Del- 
rio Diſq. Magic. l. 4. c. 4. qu. 4. p. 678. 

4. Rodolphus Duke of Auſtria, being grievouſly 
offended with a certain Knight, cauſed him to be 
apprehended, and being bound hand and foot, and 
thruſt into a ſack, to be thrown into the river. 
The Knight being in the ſack, and it not as yer 
ſown up, eſpying the Duke looking out of a win- 
dow (where he ſtood to behold that ſpectacle), 
cried out to him with a loud voice: «© Duke Ro- 
dolph, I ſummon thee to attend at the dreadful tri- 
bunal of Almighty God, within the compals of one 
year, there to ſhew. cauſe wherefore thou haſt un- 
deſervedly put me to this bitter and unworthy 
death.” The Duke received this ſummons with 
laughter, and careleſsly made anſwer, “ Well, go 
thou before, and I will then preſent myſelf.“ The 
year being almoſt ſpent, the Duke fell into a ſlight 
fever; and remembering the appeal, ſaid to the 
ſtanders- by, The time of my death does now 


approach, and I muſt go to judgment.“ And ſo 


it fell out, for he died ſoon after. Dinoth. J. 8. 
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to make his appearance there within the ſpace of 9. 582. Drexel. Oper. dom. 1. J. 2. c. 3. 3.P. 121. By. 
thirty days at the furtheſt.” Ferdinand at that time 5. Francis, Duke of the Armorick Britain, caſt 1640 $4 
made no reckoning of their words; but upon into piiſon his brother ZEgidius, one of his Coun- | 1 1 
the  thirtieth day, his ſeryants ſuppoſing him c, who was falſely accuſed by him of treaſon; ay 
aleep, found him dead in his bed, in the lower where, when. Agidius was almoſt famiſhed, per- 

4. | TCelving 
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ceiving that his fatal hour approached, he eſpied 
a Franciſcan Monk out of the window of the pri- 
ſon, and calling him to confer with him, he took 
his promiſe that he would tell his brother, that 
© within the fourteenth day he ſhould ſtand before 


the judgment-ſeat of God.” The Franciſcan 
having found out the Duke on the confines of Nor- 
mandy, where he then was, told him of his bro- 
ther's death, and of his appeal to the High Tri- 
dunal of God. The Duke, terrified with that 
meſſage, immediately grew ill, and his diſtemper 
daily increaſing, he expired upon the very day ap- 
pointed. Dinoth. J. 8. p. 582. Drexel. Oper, tom. 1. 
J. 2. c. 3. ſect. 3. p. 120. Delrio Diſq. Magic. J. 4. 
c. 4. gu. 4. p. 678. 

6. Severianus, by the command of the Emperor 
Adrianus, was to die; but before he was lain, he 
called for fire, and caſting incenſe upon it, « I 
call ye to witneſs, O ye gods,” ſaid he, © that I 
have attempted nothing againſt the Emperor ; 
and ſinc he has thus cauſeleſsly purſued me to 
death, I beſeech ye this only, that when he ſhall 
have a deſire to die, he may not be able.” This 
his appeal and imprecation did not miſs of the 
event; for the Emperor being afflicted with ter- 
rible tortures, often broke out into theſe words; 
e How miſerable is it to deſire to die, and not to 
have the power!“ - Dinoth. J. 8. p. 580. | 

7. Lambertus Schafnaburgenſis, an excellent 
writer as moſt in thoſe times, tells, that Burchar- 
dus, Biſhop of Halberſtadht, in the year 1509 had 
an unjuſt controverſy with the Abbot of Helver- 
_ denſe, about the tithes of Saxony: theſe the Biſhop 
would take from the Monks, and by ſtrong hand 
(rather than by any courſe of law) ſought to make 
them his own, It was to ſmall purpoſe to make 
any reſiſtance againſt ſo powerful an adverſary : 
but the injured Abbot, ſome few days before his 
death, ſent to Frederick, the Count Palatine, and 
intreated him to bear theſe his laſt words to the 
Prelate : “ that being too weak to contend (though 
the law was on his fide), he gave place, and. was alſo 
departing this life ; but that God would be the 
Judge, unto whom he made appeal : that therefore 


both of them ſhould prepare to order their cauſe. 


before his Tribunal, where, favour and power ſet 
aſide, only juſtice ſhould prevail,” Not long after 
the Abbot died of a fever, and ſoon after him the 
Biſhop alſo : for one time as he was mounting his 
horſe, he fell down as one ſtricken with a thunder- 
bolt; and his laſt words were, that © he was hur- 
ried away to the Judgment-ſeat of God, there to 
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be judged.” Lipſ. Monit. l. 2. c. 11. p. 283. 
Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. I. 2. c. 3. ſeft. 6. p. 123. Del. 
rio Diſq. Magic. I. 4. c. 4. qu. 4. 677. 

8. The Genoeſe ſent out their gallies againſt 
the pirates, and in the way took a ſmall ſhip of 
Sicily, together with the maſter of it, whom, in 
contempt of the Sicilians, they hanged up. The 
poor man ſaid, He ſuffered unjuſtly, fince he 
had never done any thing of injury to them :” 
but perceiving all his plaints to be in vain, he 
appealed unto God for juſtice, and cited the 
Admiral of the Genoeſe to make his appearance 
at his bar within ſix months, within which time, 
he that was thus cited died. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 6. 
p. 169. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. I. 2. c. 3.4 2. p. 120. 
Delrio Diſq. Magic. I. 4. c. 4. qu. 4. p. 678. 

9. Amphilothius, a Tribune, was accuſed to 
have conſpired againſt the life of Conſtantius the 
Emperor: but ſeeing the thing could not be made 
out by ſufficient proof, Conſtantius bad his accu- 


ſers to create him no further trouble, but to remit, 


the Tribune to the tortures of his own conſcience : 
for if he was really guilty, they ſhould behold 
(even in his preſence) the evident tokens thereof. 
The next day therefore, while they beheld the 
plays, the ſeat where the Tribune ſat over againſt 
the Emperor, fell down to the ground : thoſe that 
ſat therein were but ſlightly hurt, only the Tribune 
himſelf was taken up dead. Fulgeſ. Ex. l. 1. c. 6. 
p. 170. W 

10. Patrick Hamilton ſtudied at Marpurge, 
and afterwards returning into his country, was 
informed againſt by Alexander Campbel, with whom 
he had conferred about matters of religion: op- 
preſſed by the prieſts, he was burned by the church 
of St. Andrew, anno 1527, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age. As he was leading towards his 
death, he thus ſpake unto Campbel : Thou 
wicked wretch, who now condemneſt thoſe things 
which thou knoweſt to be true, as thou haſt con- 
feſſed unto me but a few days ſince, I do ſummon 
thee to appear before the tribunal of the living 
God.” Campbel was troubled at theſe words, and 
from that very day was never in his right mind, 
but ſoon after died mad. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. 
I. 7. P. 495 © 22 | 

11. There was one Agreſtius who reproached 
and calumniated Columbanus when he was dead: 
Euſtachius the Abbot (who had been ſcholar to 
Columbanus) a man famous for patience and great 
knowledge, boldly ſet upon the flanderer in this 
manner: Agreſtius, ſaid he, I am the 1 
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ciple and ſucceſſor of him, whoſe doctrine and 
diſcipline thou haſt ſo raſhly condemned, and he- 
fore theſe Prieſts I do invite thee to the divine 
judgment, and within this year ſee that thou there 
make thine appearance; thou ſhalt. then know 
from the moſt.juſt Judge, whoſe virtue thou haſt 
ſlandered. Agreſtius looked upon theſe-as vain 
and ridiculous threats, and alſo refuſed the place 
of the penitents often proffered to him: but the 
words of Euſtachius had a mighty weight; for 
upon the thirtieth day, before the year was at an 
end, Agreſtius, by a ſervant of his whom he had 
bought for a ſlave, was wounded with an ax, ſo 
that he died. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1.1. 2. c. 3.5 1. 
120. 
5 12. In Sweden, Johannes Turſo gave ſentence 
upon certain man, that he ſhould loſe his head: 
who, when all other defence was denied him, fell 
down upon his knees: © Bchold,” ſaid he, “1 
die unjuſtly, and I cite thee, unjuſt Judge, to 
God's tribunal, there to anſwer for my head within 
this hour,” Theſe were looked upon as frivolous 
words: but ſcarce was the man beheaded by the 
executioner, when the Judge himſelf fell down 
dead from his horſe. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. I. 2. 
c. 3. 2. p. 120. Delrio Diſq. Magic. J. 4. c. 4. 
qu. 4. P. 678. ; 

13. Anno 1013, Menwercus, Biſhop of the 
Paderbonenſian Church, determined to reſtore the 
decayed diſcipline in the Monaſtery of Corbeia: 
he began this his reformation firſt in point of man- 
ners: but Walo the Abbot ſtoutly oppoſed him, 
as one that would not admit of any greater ſtrict- 
neſs. The cauſe was brought before the Empe- 


place. Whereupon the Biſhop, conſtant to his pur- 
poſe, again ſet upon the,reformation he firſt in- 
tended, and deſigned to begin his work with the 
celebration of divine ſervice in that church. But 
one Boſo, a Monk of that Monaſtery and ſacriſt of 
the place, denied him the holy garments, and 
threw thoſe off from the altar which the prelate 
had brovght thither. He was admoniſhed again 
and again, and ſtill he perſiſted in his contumacy. 
The Biſhop, moved with ſo great an injury, cited 
the Monk to the divine judgment, who thus con- 
demned all human laws, in theſe words: * Thou 
malt render,” ſaid he, © an account of this deed 
to the moſt High.“ The Monk lighted this 
Menace, and derided the Biſhop : but the ſucceſs 
Was, that in the very ſame hour wherein the Biſhop 


1 this life, the Monk Boſo being at that 
N. 28... . 


ror, and at laſt the Abbor was put out of his 


time under the barber's hand tobe ſhaved, ſuddenly 


fell down and died. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. J. 2. 


c. 3. Y 4. p. 122. Delrio Diſq. Magic. l. 4. c. 4+ 
qu. 4. p. 077. . 

14. Benno was Biſhop of Miſnia, and forty 
years together had fat in that ſee, preſiding there 
with ſuch vigilance and ſanity, that he was fa- 
mous for many miraculous works: amongſt which 
the following was one: Otho, the Marquis of 
Miſnia, a covetous man, againſt all juſtice ſeized 
upon the goods of that church. The vigilant 
paſtor Benno, ſuppoſing ſo great an injury was not 
to be diſſembled, admoniſhed the Marquis with 
all mildneſs, and told him he ſhould do well of his 
own accord to reſtore the church of Miſnia her 
rights; if not, there was a moſt juſt Judge to be 
appealed to in the caſe, who not only did take 
notice of all injuries, but in a convenient ſeaſon 


would exactly revenge them: © And,” ſaid he, 


ce to his Tribunal (in caſe all other help fail) this 
preſent controverſy is to be referred.” The Mar- 
quis being a furious man, and not able to bear 
this liberty of ſpeaking, though delivered with 
ſincerity and humanity, gave Benno the Biſhop a 
box on the ear: Benno, as if inſpired from above, 
told him, «That God ſhould revenge this injury 
allo at the ſame time in the following year.“ The 
Marquis ſcoffed at this prophely : * And who, 


Biſhop,” ſaid he, © made thee chief ſecretary of | 
Heaven? Art thou then of Jove's privy council?“ 
ſo the thing ſeemed to have paſſed away in a jeſt. 


Not long after Benno fell ſick, and died anno 1106. 
The Marquis, when the time of the year and the 


day delign-d by Benno was come: „ Behold,” 


ſaid he, © this is the day that Biſhop Benno fore- 
told ſhould be ſo fatal to me. He is gone, and 
his prediction with him, and there is nothing that 


we ſhould need to fear.” Scarce had he ſpoke the 


words, when a ſudden conſternation fell upon him, 
he called for help; but death executing his com- 
mand, in the midſt of ſtrugglings and ſighs, bore 
him away to that judgment of which Benno had 
foretold him. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. J. 2. c. 3. 5. 
122. 9 C12 b, 
4 15. A Maſter of the Teutonick order (whoſe 
name I chooſe not to mention) propoſed a match 
betwixt a young merchant and a woman of a doubt- 
ful fame in reſpect to her chaſtity. The young 
man refuſed the overture, the rather becauſe he 
that perſuaded the marriage, was ſuppoſed'to be 


no hater of the woman. The Maſter reſented this 


refuſal ſo ill, that he determined that the life of 
8B the 
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the refuſer ſhould pay for it: he therefore con- dead of the night, when the moon ſhined not ve 
trived that he ſhould be accuſed of theft, and being bright, and all the army was in ſilence, a black 
condemned, he commanded he ſhould be hanged: image of a huge and horrid body ſtanding by him 
prayers and tears were of no avail, and therefore filently, is ſaid to offer itſelf to Brutus: his candle 
the innocent had recourſe to the ſafeſt ſanctuary of being almoſt out, and he muſing in his tent about 
innocency: and as he was led to execution, he ſaid the iſſue of the war, Brutus, with an equal conſtancy 
with a loud voice, “ ſuffer unjuſtly, and appeal both of mind and viſage, inquired of him what 
to the ſupreme Lord of life and death, to him ſhall either man or God he was? The ſpirit anſwered, 
he render an account after the thirteenth day from O Brutus, I am thine evil genius, and thou ſhalt 
hence, who haſt unjuſtly condemned me.” The fee me again at Philippi.“ Brutus courageouſly 
maſter lighted this: but at the ſame thirteenth repljed, Iwill ſee thee there then.” The ſpirit 
day he was taken with a ſudden ſickneſz, and ſaid, diſappeared : but, as he had faid, appeared to him 
ce Miſerable that I am, behold I die, and muſt this again in thoſe fields of Philippi the night before 
day appear before the all-ſeeing Judge;“ and ſo the laſt fight. The next morning he told Caſfius 
died. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. I. 2. c. 3. ſe, 6. what he had ſeen, and he expounded to him, out 
p. 123. ; of the doctrine of the Epicureans, what was to be 
16: Otho the Firſt, Emperor of Rome, being thought concerning ſuch ſpectres. Plut. in Vit. 
freely reprehended for his marriage with Adelaida, Bruti, p. 1000. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. 6.5. p. 75. 
by his fon William, then Biſhop of Mentz, ſent his 2. The learned and pious Malancthon tells, 
ſon to priſon. The Biſhop cited his father Otho that he had an aunt, who fitting ſad by the fire. 
to the Tribunal of Chriſt: And,“ ſaid he, upon fide one night after the death of her huſband, there 
Whitſunday both of us ſhall appear before the entered two perſons into the houſe, one of which 
Lord Chriſt, where by divine judgment it ſhall bore the reſemblance of him, and told her, that he 
appear who hath tranſgreſſed the limits of his was her dead huſband: the other was in the habit 
duty.” Upon the nones of May, and the day of of a Franciſcan. The huſband came to the fire- 
Pentecoſt, Otho died ſuddenly in Saxony, when fide, ſaluted his wife, and bade her fear nothing, 
his ſon the Biſhop had deceaſed ſome time before for that he only came to give order for ſome things: 
him. Drexel. Oper. tom. 1. J. 2. c. 3. et. 7. whereupon having wiſhed the Monk to withdraw, 
P. 124. he wiſhed her to hire certain Prieſts to ſay maſſts 
e | for his ſoul's health, and then deſired her to give 
a him her hand. The frighted woman durſt not: 
C HAP. XXXIV. but he promiſing ſhe ſhould have no hurt, ſhe 
then complied with his defire : but though ſhe had 
Of the Apparition of Demons and Spefres, and no hurt upon her hand, yet by that touch it ſeemed 
with what Courage ſome have endured the Sight of ſo burnt, that it was black to the day of her death. 
them. | When he had taken her by the hand he called 
| the Franciſcan, and both of them departed. 
HERE are ſome who deny the very being Vier. Oper. c. 17.P. 53. Schot, Phyſ. «Curi). |. 2. 
of ſpirits: theſe I look upon as men poſ- c. 3. P. 213. 
ſeſſed with ſuch an incurable madneſs, as no helle- 3. There was a houſe in Athens, wherein in the 
bore is ſufficient to quit them of. Others who be- dead of the night a tall and meagre ghoſt uſed to 
lieve they are, yet think them ſo confined to their walk, and with the dreadful rattling of his chains, 
own apartments, that they may not intermeddle had not only frighted away the inhabitants, but 
with human affairs, at leaſt not ſhew themſelves to was alſo a great terror to the neighbourhood. The 
men: there is no doubt variety of impoſtors in the houſe was a very fair one: but foraſmuch as there 
ſtories of them, but to reject all ſuch appearances was no man found that durſt dwell in-it, it had 
as fabulous, is too ſevere a reflection upon the ſtood long 'vacant, though there was writ upon 
credit of the beſt hiſtorians. the door, that it was to be let for a very inconſi- 
1. When Caſſius and Brutus were about to paſs derable rent. It happened that Athenodorus the 
out of Afia into Europe, and to tranſport their Philoſopher came to Athens, and, allured with the 
army 20 the oppoſite continent, an horrible ſpec- cheapneſs of the rent, more than affrighted with 
tacle is faid to be ſhewed to Brutus: for in the the relation of the phantom that diſturbed 1 
| | re 
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hired it forthwith. And ſitting up purpoſely. 


ſomewhat Jate at his ſtudies, the chained ghoſt 
appears to him, and beckoned to him to follow ; 
which he boldly did from room to room, till at 
laſt, in a certain place, he obſerved it to vaniſh : 
which having diligently noted, he cauſed to be 
digged, and there found the carcaſe of a man in 
chains, and in all points reſembling the appearance 
he had made. He cauſed the corpſe to be re- 
moved, and elſewhere committed to the ground; 
which done, the houſe from thenceforth continued 
to be quiet. Plin. Epiſt. l. 7. epiſt. 279. Pulpo/. 
J. 1. c. 6. p. 144. ier. Oper. c. 15. p. 40, 41. 
4. Take a narration of that which happened to 


Alexander ot Alexandria, a witneſs worthy of 


credit, as himſelf hath ſet it down, thus: Be- 
ing,” faith he, © once ſick at Rome, as I lay in 
my bed broad waking, there appeared unto me a 
very fair woman: looking upon her with my eyes 
- wide open, | lay ſtill a long time, much troubled, 
without ſpeaking a word, cafting and diſcourſing 
with myſelf whether ] waked, or was in a dream, 
and whether it was a fancy of my own, or a true 
ſight which I ſaw. Feeling all my ſenſes whole 
and perfect, and ſeeing the ſhape to continue in 
the ſame poſture, 1 began to aſk her who ſhe was? 
She ſmiling, and repeating the ſame words that I 
had ſpoken, as if ſhe had mocked me, after ſhe 
had looked upon me a long while, vaniſhed away.” 
Alex. ab Alex. Dier. Genial. l. 2. c. 9. Schot. Phy/. 
Curioſ. I. 2. c. 3. P. 212. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. 
cent. 1. cap. 70. p. 312. 

5. Dion the Syracuſan, after, with great glory 
to himſelf, he had freed his country from tyranny, 
fitting in his houſe at mid-day, a woman in the ha- 
bit of a Fury, of huge ſtature, and horrid uglineſs, 
offered herſelf to his eyes, without ſpeaking a 
word, and began to ſweep the houſe with a broom: 
Dion affrighted, called for ſome of his friends, 
upon which the ſpectre diſappeared ; but ſo did 
not the evil which ſhe preſignified ; for his eldeſt 
ſon, it is uncertain whether out of ſome ſudden 
tranſport of paſſion, or through diſtraction, threw 
himſelf headlong from the top of the houſe, and 
ſo killed himſelf, Soon after ſome conſpirators 
that lay in wait for an opportunity, ſlew Dion him- 
ſelf in his own houſe, committing his wife and 
daughter to priſon: and thus was the houſe ſwept 
clean indeed. Sabel. Ex. l. 10. c. 3. p. 551. Lipf. 
Monit. J. 1. c. 5. p. 75. 

6. Curtius Rufus was at Adrumetum, a city in 


Africa, in the family of the Queſtor, and at chat 
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time not remarkable for any dignity : walking one 
time in the mid-day in the portico, he ſaw the ap- 
parition of a woman of a more auguſt preſence, 
and greater than human form, who ſpake to him 


in theſe words: © Thou art Rufus, who ſhalt come 


Proconſul into this province.” By this prodigy he 
was advanced in his thoughts unto ſome hopes: 
and not long after he obtained of Tiberius the Pro- 
conſulſhip of Africk, which fulfilled what was 
promiſed by the viſion. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 1. c. 4. 
P. 89. 

7. Creſcentius, the Pope's Legate at the Council 
of Trent, March 25, 1452, was buſy writing of 
letters to the Pope, till it was far in the night, 
whence riſing to reireſh hynſelf, he ſaw a black 
dog of a vaſt bignels, flaming eyes, ears that hung 
down almoſt to the ground, enter the room, which 
came directly towards him, and laid himſelf down 
under the table. Frighted at the fight, he called 
his ſervants in the antichamber, commanded them 
to look for the dog, but they could find none.. 
The Cardinal fell melancholy, thence ſick, and 
died at Verona. On his death-bed he cried out to- 
* drive away the dog that leaped upon his bed.” 
Lonicer. Theatr. p. 129. | 

8. Caſſius Severus of Parma, none of the mean- 
eſt Poets, took part with Brutus and Caſſius, hav- 
ing a command of a tribune of the ſoldiers: after 
they were overcome, he berook himſelf to Athens, 
where one night, when he lay ſolicitoufly per- 
plexed in his thoughts, he ſaw a man of a vaſt 
bigneſs come to him; he was black, his beard 
ſqualid, his hair dangling; and being by him aſked 
©« who he was? he told him, “a cacodæmon, or 
evil ſpirit.” Frighted with ſo horrible a fight, 
and ſo dreadful a name, he called up his ſervants, 
and inquired if © they faw any enter or depart his 
chamber in ſuch a habit as he deſcribed.” They 
anſwered that “none came.” He therefore again 
compoſed himſelf to ſleep and reſt, when the fame 
image did again repreſent itſelf to his mind 'and 
ſight; fo that not able to ſleep, he called for lights, 
and commanded his ſervants to ſtay with him. 
Now Quintilius Varus was ſent by Auguſtus to 
kill him; and betwixt this night wherein he had 
this viſion, and the death he ſuffered by the orders 
of Cæſar, there was but a very little diſtance. ' Val. 
Mix. I. I. c. 5. Wier. c. 15. Pp. 41. Cancer. cent. 2. 
c. 14. P. 56. 8 

9. Julianus the Emperor, that night which pre- 
ceded the day wherein he was ſlain in Perſia, while 
he was reading in his tent, ſaw a ghoſt that pre- 
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ſented itſelf before him full of horror; ſo that for 
very fear he aroſe from his ſeat. As ſoon as he 
ſaw it go out of his tent, he ſuppoſed that it was 
his genius, which now deſerted him, as one that 
Was near unto his death. Ammianus Marcellinus 
writes, that“ Julian ſaw the ſame ſpirit the night 
before the day that he was declared Auguſtus ; that 
it was then veiled, and with a cornucopia in its 
hand, as the publick genii are deſcribed ; that 
it reproved him, ſaying, © I have long, Julian, 
watched at thy door, delighting in the increaſe of 
thine honour, and fometimes have returned with 
a refuſal.” Fulgeſ. I. 1. c. 4. p. 90. Camer. cent. 2. 
c. 14. p. 58. Lavater, c. 12. p. 58. Schot. l. 2. 
c. 2. p. 209. 

10. * There is,” ſaith Aventinus, “a town in 
Auſtria called Greinon, near unto which there are 
huge and high rocks; through theſe the river Da- 
-nube paſſes foaming, along with a mighty noiſe. 
Henry the Third was failing this way, and Bruno 
the Biſhop of Wirtzburg, his kinſman, accompa- 
nied him in another ſhip. As they paſſed by a 
high rock, there ſtood the form of a negro, which 
called Bruno, ſaying, Ho, ho, Biſhop, I am an 


evil genius, thou art mine, and whereſoever thou 


alt betake thyſelf, thou ſhalt be mine. I have at 
preſent nothing againſt thee, but in ſhort ſpace 
thou ſhalt fee me again.“ All that heard this were 


aſtoniſhed, the Biſhop ſigned himſelf with the ſign 


of the croſs, and adjuring the ſpirit; it vaniſhed 
away. Not far from thence, I think about ten 
miles, the Emperor and his Nobles were entertained 
at Boſenburg, by Richilda, the widow of Adelbert, 
a Nobleman lately dead; where the widow be- 
ſought the Emperor, that Boſenburg, and the 
farms about it, held by her late huſband gratis, 
might be ſo held by Welpho, her brother's ſon.” 
There were then 1n the preſence with the Empe- 
ror, Bruno, Alemannus Preſident of Eberſperg, 
and Richilda: while the Emperor was reachin 
out his hand as a ſign of his grant, the floor of the 
chamber fell down under them : the Emperor fell 
into a bathing-veſſe] without hurt; Bruno, Ale- 
mannus and Richilda were thrown upon the ſides 
of that veſſel, in ſuch manner that they were fore 
bruiſed, and in a few days after died of that fall.” 
Camer. Oper. Subciftv, cent. 2. cap. 16. p. 60, 61. 
11. Dec. 20, 1641, the Iriſh rebels did drown an 
hundred and eighty Proteſtants, men, women, and 
children, in the river of the bridge of Portnedoune; 
and Elizabeth, the wife of Capt. Rice Price, of 
Armagh, depoſeth and faith, That ſhe and other 
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women, whoſe huſbands were murdered (hearing 
of divers apparitions and viſions which were ſeen 
near Portnedoune-bridge, ſince the drowning of 
their children and the reſt of the Proteſtants 
there), went unto the bridge aforeſaid about twi- 
light in the evening. Then and there upon the 
ſudden there appeared unto them a viſion, or ſpi- 
rit, aſſuming the ſhape of a woman, waiſt-high, 
upright in the water, naked, with elevated and 
cloſed hands, her hair hanging down, very white, 
her eyes ſeemed to twinkle, and her ſkin as white 
as ſnow ; which ſpirit ſeemed to ſtand ſtraight up 
in the water, crying, Revenge, revenge!“ whereat 
this deponent and the reſt being put into a ſtrange 
amazement and fright, walked from the place.” 
This was ſworn to Jan. 29, 1642. Temple's Iriſh 
Rebel. p. 134, 135. 

12. Damon (for many murders he had com- 
mitted) was forced to quit Cheronza: the Citizens 
not long after, with fair words, enticed him back 
thither againz and one day, as he was in the bath, 
ſet upon and flew him: from that time there were 


many ſpectres ſeen in that place, and groans heard: 


ſo that at laſt they were compelled to ſtop up the 
doors of the bath. Lavater de Sper, part 1. 
c. 22. p. 52. Plut, in Cimene. 

13. Dion Caſſius writes of Druſus, that © being 

buſied in Germany, deſtroying all as far as the 
river Albis, he endeavoured alſo to paſs that, but 
in vain; and therefore having erected trophies on 
the hither bank of it, he retired, upon this occa- 
ſion : he was met by a woman greater than human 
form, who ſaid to him, © Druſus, whither goeſt 
thou, aſſigning no meaſure to thy covetous ainbi- 
tion? Thou art not allowed by the Fates, to pals 
further, and therefore depart, for now the end of 
thy atchievements and lite draws near. Upon the 
hearing of which, Druſus bent his courle back- 
ward, and in his journey, before ſuch time as he 
came to the Rhine, he fell ſick and died.“ Lava- 
ter de Spectr. part 1. c. 12. p. 54. 
14. Cornelius Sylla, while as yet in ſome health, 
ſaw an image that preſented itſelf before him, and 
heard himſelf called by it; by which he concluded 
that his fatal hour was nigh : he therefore mace 
his will, and the next night was ſeized with a fe- 
ver, of which he died. Sabel. Ex. J. 10. c. 3. 
P. 552. ; * 

15. Johannes Manlius, in his Collection of Com- 
mon- places, writes, from the relation of Mclanc- 
thon, that . Theodorus Gaza, by the gift of Pope 


Nicholas, had a farm in Campania, In this a 
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when a labourer had digged out an urn, wherein 
were ſome bones, there appeared to him a ſpirit, 
who commanded him „ to re inter that urn; and 
that, if he refuſed ſo to do, his ſon ſhould die.” 
When the labourer neglected to do as he was bid, 
ſoon after he found his fon dead in the night. Some 
days after the ſpirit appeared to him again, threat- 
ening, that “ he would kill his other ſon, unleſs he 
ſhould bury thoſe bones where he found them.” 
The labourer, admoniſhed by what had befallen 
him, and perceiving that his other ſon was ſick, 
told all the matter to Theodorus Gaza. He went 
with him to the farm, and in the ſame place where 
they were found, he committed again to the earth 
both the urn and the bones taken up with it. 
Which done, the ſon of the labourer was ſoon re- 
ſtored to his health. Lavater, de Sper. part 1. 
c. 12. P. 57. 

16. Antonius Laverinus came to free one that 
was poſſeſſed by the devil; but after the uſe of his 
qevotions to that purpoſe, the obſtinate devil be- 

an to menace him, and told him, that * he would 
bewitch him that night, to his great terror and af- 
frightment; and therefore wiſhed him to prepare 
himſelf againſt his expected coming,” To whom 
he again as confidently anſwered, that © if he failed 
of his word, he would hold him for one of the 
baſeſt and moſt abject devils that ever fell with 
their arch-captain Lucifer.” That night Antonius 
heard him knock three ſeveral times at his chamber- 
door; and ſuſpecting him to be the devil, betook 


| himſelf to his devorions and prayers, commending 


his ſafety to the protection of God and his good 
Angels, and made no other anſwer. The devil 


Vent then to the top of the houſe, and began to 


untile the roof, as if he meant there to make his 
entrance, But he continuing his godly medita- 
tions, was no further troubled, but flept quietly 
the remainder of the night. The next day coming 
again to viſit his patient, whom the devil had pol- 
leſſed, after he had prayed with her awhile, he be- 
gan to upbraid the devil with breach of promiſe, 
and told him, that © he had neither viſited nor ter- 
ntied him, no, not ſo much as entered his chamber, 


which he bragged and boaſted he would a 


whom he replied, that * he was at the door and 
knocked ;?” and moreover, that © he had untiled a 
great part of the houſe, but had no power to enter, 
It was fo fortified and defended by his holy ſuppli- 
cations :” nay more, that ** if all the legions of 
hell ſhould have attempted it, it had been in vain, 
kince there is no invaſion or irruption to be made 
No. 28, 


by them into a place that is ſo ſanctified.“ Heyw, 
Hierarch. I. g. p. 609. | 
17. In Sileſia, a Nobleman having invited 
many gueſts to dinner, and prepared a coſtly and 
liberal feaſt for them, it fell out, that inſtead of 
his friends, he only received their excuſes for not 
coming. At which the Nobleman, in great rage, 
broke out into theſe words: * Since all theſe men 
have thus failed me, 1 wiſh ſo many devils of hell 
would feaſt with me to-day, and eat up the provi- 
ſion made for them” and fo in fury left the houſe, 
and went to church, where that day was a ſermon : 
he had not been long gone, before a great troop 


of horſemen arrived at his houſe; they were 


black, of extraordinary aſpect and ſtature, - who 
alighting in the court, called a groom to take 
their horſes, and bade another of the ſervants to 


run preſently to his maſter, and tell him his gueſts - 


were come. The ſervant, amazed, ran to church, 
and with ſhort breath, and the little ſenſe he had 
left, delivered to his maſter what had happened. 
The Nobleman called to the Preacher, deſirin 

him to break off his ſermon, and to adviſe him 
with his ghoſtly counſel, He perſuaded, that all 
his ſervants, with what ſpeed they could, ſhould 
depart the houſe. In the mean time they, with 
the whole congregation, came within the view of 


the manſion, of which all the ſervants had, with 


great fright, cleared themſelves, but for haſte had 
forgot and left behind a young child, the Noble- 


man's fon, ſleeping in the cradle. By this time the 


devils were revelling in the dining-room, making 
a great noiſe, as if they had ſaluted and welcomed 
one another. They looked through the caſements, 
one with the head of a bear, another a wolf, a 
cat, atyger, &c. and taking bowls and quaffing, 
as if they had drank to the maſter of the houſe. 


By this time the Nobleman, ſeeing his ſervants 


ſake, remembered his ſon, and aſked what was 


become of the child? Theſe words were ſcarce . 


ſpoke, when one of the devils had him in his 
arms, and ſhewed him out of the window. The 
father, at this ſight, being almoſt without life, ſpy- 
ing an old faithful ſervant of his, fetched a dee 

ſigh, and ſaid, “ Ah me! what ſhall become of 
the infant?” The ſervant ſeeing his maſter in that 
deſpair, rephed, * Sir, by God's help I will enter 
the houſe, and fetch the child out of rhe power of 
yon devil, or periſh with him.” To whom his Lord 
ſald, © God proſper thy attempt, and ſtrengthen 


thee in thy purpoſe.” When having taken a bleſ- 


ſing from the Prieſt, he entered the houſe, and 
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coming into the next room where the devils were 
then rioting, he fell upon his knees, and com- 
mended himſelf to the protection of heaven. Then 
br in amongſt them, he beheld them in their 
orrible ſhapes, ſome ſitting, ſome walking, ſome 
ſtanding: then they all came about him at once, 
and aſked him what buſineſs he had there? He, in 
a great ſweat and agony, yet reſolved in his pur- 
poſe, came to the ſpirit which held the infant 
and ſaid, „In the name of God deliver this child 
to me.“ Who anſwered, No; but let thy Maſter 
come and fetch him, who hath moſt intereſt in 
him.” The ſervant replied, “I am now come to 
do that office and ſervice to which God hath called 
me, by virtue of which, and by his power, lo 1 ſeize 
upon the innocent :”* and ſo ſnatching him from 
the devil, took him in his arms, and carried him 
out of the room : at which they clamoured, and 
called aloud after, „ Knave, Knave, leave the 
child to us, or we will tear thee in pieces ;” but 
he, unterrified with their diabolical menaces, 
brought away the infant, and delivered it fate to 
the father. After ſome few days the ſpirits left the 
houſe, and the Nobleman returned into his an- 
cient poſſeſſion, Delrio Diſg. Magic. I. 3. part 1. 
Ju. 7. 2. p. 477. Heyw. Hierarch, l. 9. p. 600. 
18. In the age of our fathers Ludovicus was 
King of Hungary, betwixt whom and Solyman, 
Emperor of the Turks, there were preparations 
for war. Anno 1526, dining in the Caſtle of 
Buda, with the doors ſhut, as the manner of 
Princes is, there ſtood at the gate aperſon of human 
form, but lame, crooked, and as to the reſt of his 
habit and array, very ſordid: he cried out with a 
ſharp and ſhrieking voice, deſiring to confer with 
the King. He was neglected at firſt, as being 
thought to be ſome mendicant perſon. But when 
he perſiſted with greater earneſtneſs, that he muſt 
ſpeak with the King himſelf, and no other, it was 
told the King, who ſent one of the moſt ſplendid 
courtiers, with command to take his perſon and 
name, and to underſtand what the matter was. 
He came, and aſked the lame fellow what ſecret he 
had to impart ? The other looked upon him, and 
told him he was not the King, adding, © Foraſ- 
much as the King deſpiſes to hear me himſelf, go 
your way, and tell him, that in a ſhort time he 
ſhall, aſſuredly periſh :*? which when he had ſaid, 
he ftrait vaniſhed from the ſight of the atten- 
dants. His threat proved but too true; the King, 
near to the city of Mohatz, was overthrown in a bat- 
tle, and flying fell into 7 bog, Whence while he 
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Nor ſhalt thou devour them all.” 
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ſtrove to free himſelf, his horſe fell upon him, and 
he was there ſuffocated in the twenty-firſt year 
of his age. Lip. Monit. J. 1. c. 5. Pp. 76. 

19. Melancthon relates, that there came a Monk 
to Luther's houſe, and with great violence knock. 
ed at the door: the ſervant opened it, and in- 
quired what he wanted ? He aſked, if Luther was 
at home ? Luther being informed, bade him come 
in; for he had not ſeen a Monk of a long time, 
He told him that he had ſome papiſtical errors, 
about which he deſired ſome * with him; 
and propounded ſome ſyllogiſms; which Luther 
having ſolved with eaſe, he offered others that were 
not ſo eaſily anſwered. Luther, ſomewhat angry, 
broke into theſe words: * You give me a great 
deal of trouble ; for I have other buſineſs in hand 
that I ſhould diſpatch.” And withal riſing from 
his ſeat, he ſhewed the explication of that point 
which was urged by the Monk : and in this confer. 
ence perceiving that the Monk's hands were like 
the claws of a bird; „ Art thou he, then?“ ſaid 
he; © liſten to that ſentence which is pronounced 
againſt thee.” And ſtrait Luther ſhewed him 
that place in Geneſis, The ſeed of the woman ſhall 
break the bead of the ſerpent ; and then added, 
The devil, 
overcome with this ſaying, angry and murmuring 
to himſelf, departed, letting a huge fart, the ſtink 
of which naſty ſmell continued in the room for 
ſome days after. Vier. de Preftig. Dæmon. c. 17, 
P. 54: | 

5 At Danbury Church, in Eſſex, the devil ap- 
peared in the habit of a Minorite, to the incredible 
aſtoniſhment of the pariſhioners; and at that time 
there was ſuch a terrible tempeſt with lightnings, 
and thunder and fire-balls, that the vault of the 
Church was broken, and half of the chancel was 
carried away. Speed's Hiſt. p. 628. 


C HAF. XXXV. 


Of the Imprecations of ſome Men upon themſelves or 
others, and how they have accordingly come upon 
them. 


Hovgh juſtice and judgment is called the 
work of God, yet his mercy, as more na- 

tural ro him, is ſaid to rejoice againſt judgment; 
but theſe his attributes have their alternate courſes; 
for the preſumptuous boldneſs of man grows of- 


ten to that exceſſive height, as to extort a venge" 
ance 
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ance from his unwilling hands; which yet would 
not be, but that, by this his wholeſome ſeverity, 
he might caution the reſt from ſecure finning, 
upon the fooliſh confidence of Heaven's inadver- 
tence, or impotency to puniſh, 

1. On the twenty-ſixth of April, 1611, a Turk 
having lent a large ſum of money to a Chriſtian, 
to be paid at a certain day; he came before the 
appointed day with another Turk, and willed the 
Chriſtian to pay the money to that other Turk 
when the day came ; which the Chriſtian pro- 
miſed to do, and performed it accordingly. But 
the Turk denied the receipt thereof ; whereupon 
he to whom the money was properly due came 
and demanded it; to whom the Chriſtian anſwer— 
ed, that he had paid it to that party to whom he 
had aſſigned ir. Whereunto the Turk replied, 
that if it were ſo, he was ſatisfied : but yet the 
other Turk denied ir. Whereupon the matrer 
was brought before the Judge; and the Turk, 
who had received the_ money, taking an oath 
to the contrary, the Chriſtian, according to the 
Turkiſh juſtice, was enforced to pay the money 
again: which he did; but withal he prayed God 
to ſhew ſome publick ſign, which of them had 
done the wrong ; and thereupon the Turk, going 


forth to repair unto his houſe, fell down dead in 


the ſtreet. Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 1310. 

2. Narciſſus Biſhop of Jeruſalem, though a man 
famous for his virtues, and faithfulneſs in the re- 
proof and correction of vice, yet was maliciouſly 
and falſely accuſed of incontinency. There were 
three of thoſe wicked and ſuborned varlets, who 
bound their accuſations with oaths and fearful 
imprecations upon themſelves, The firſt of theſe, 
at the cloſe of his teſtimony, added, * If I ſay not 
the truth, I pray God I may periſh by fire.” The 
ſecond ſaid, “ If I ſpeak any thing of falſchood, I 
pray God I may be conſumed by ſome filthy and 
cruel diſeaſe.” And the third faid, „If I accuſe 
him falſely, I pray God I may loſe my ſight, and 
become blind.” This wicked charge, although it 
was not believed by ſuch as knew the great inte- 
grity of the Biſhop, yet the good man, partly for 
grief to lie under ſuch a ſcandal, and partly to re- 
ire himſelf from worldly affairs, left his Biſhop- 
nick, and lived privately. But his forſworn ac- 
culers eſcaped not the all- ſeeing juſtice of Heaven. 
For the firſt, according to his im precations, had his 
houſe ſet on fire (it is unknown how), and was 
therein himſelf, together with his family, burnt to 
ales. The ſecond languiſhed away under a foul 
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and loathſome diſeaſe. The third, ſeeing the wo- 
ful ends of his companions, confeſſed all the com- 
plotted villany, and lamenting his caſe and crimes 
he continued weeping ſo long, till he utterly loft 
his ſight, And thus God ſaid Amen to all that 
they had wickedly and preſumptuouſly wiſhed up- 
on themſelves, Eu/eb. I. 6. c. 8. Pp. 100, 101. 
Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 86. Pp. 397. 
3. Godwin, Earl of Kent, in the reign. of King 
Edward the Confeſſor, as he ſat at table with the 
King on Eaſter Monday, was ſpeaking in the juſ- 
tification of himſelf from the death of Prince Al- 
fred; and ſaid, * If I be any way guilty of it, 
I pray God I may never ſwallow down one mor- 
ſe] of bread.” And thereupon he was choked by 
the firſt morſel he offered to take. Bak. Chron. 
P. 26. Polyd. Virg. l. 18. Pp. 138. 2: 4340 
4. The Emperor Frederick the Firſt, being in 
Saint Peter's Cloiſter in the city of Erford, had 
occaſion to go to the privy, whither he was fol- 
lowed by ſome of the Nobles; when ſuddenly the 
floor that was under them began to ſink ; the Em- 
peror immediately took hold of the iron grates of 


a window, whereat he hung by the hands till ſome 


came and ſuccoured him. Some gentlemen fell to 
the bottom, where they periſhed. Aud it 1s moſt 
obſervable, that amongſt thoſe who died was Henry 
Earl of Schwarizenburg, who carried the preſage 
of his death in a common imprecation of his, which 
was this, “ If I do it not, I wiſh I may fink in a 
privy.” This happened anno 1184. Læti Com- 
pend. Hiſt. Univer. Period. Germ. c. 8. ſect. 1. p. 248. 
Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. c. 86. P. 397. 

5. Mr. Perkins, in his book of Right Govern- 
ment of the Tongue, tells of certain Engliſh ſol- 
diers, in the time of King Edward the Sixth, who 
were caſt upon the French ſhore by a ſtorm ; in 
which diſtreſs they went to prayer, that they migh: 
be delivered. But one ſoldier, inſtead of praying, 


cried out, * Gallows, claim thy due!” And when 


he came home, he was hanged. Caryl. Com. in 
Job, xvi. 18. p. 376. | 

6. Mr. Fox, in his book of Acts and Monu- 
ments, tells of John Peters, keeper of Newgate, 
who was wont at every ordinary thing he ſpake, 
(whether true or falſe, it made no great mat- 
ter) to aver it with this imprecation: * If it be 
not ſo, I pray God I may rot before I die.” And 
ſo it came to paſs. Id. ut ſupra, p. 377. 

7. I ſhall add one more, which is freſh in the 
memory of many yet living, of Sir Gervaſe El- 
ways, who ſuffered on Tower-hill, about the bu- 
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ſineſs of Sir Thomas Overbury, who then confeſſed 
it was juſt with God that he ſhould undergo that 


ignominious death: * For,” ſaid he © in gaming 


have oſten vſed this with: I pray God I may be 
hanged, if it be not fo.” Id. ut ſupra, p. 377. 
8. I ſhall here ſet down that which was related 


to me by my brother Joachim. “ Being,” faith 


he, „of late in the court of Prince William, the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, I ſaw there a boy who was 
both dumb and deaf ; but yet withal ſo ingenious, 
that I could never enough admire the dexterity 
wherewith he apprehended and performed all things. 
The Landgrave obſerving my wonder, © That deaf 
and dumb boy,” ſaid he, * does preſently under- 
ſtand any thing that is done in the court and city, 
and by notable ſigns uſes to make diſcovery of it. 
But withal hear an eminent inſtance of divine juſ- 
tice; the mother of this lad being accuſed of 
theft, and having no other way to clear herſelf, 


had recourſe to imprecations; and whereas ſhe was 


at that time big with child, to add great weight 
to what ſhe ſaid, ſhe wiſhed (if ſhe was guilty of 
that ſhe was accuſed of) that the child ſhe went with 
might be dumb while he lived, and never be able 
to utter one word. Which,“ ſaid the Landgrave, 
ce js come to pals, as you ſee.” Camer. Oper. Subcifiv, 
cent. 1. cap. 86. p. 399. 

9. Charles Bourbon deſired of the citizens of 
Milan, that they would furniſh him with 30,000 
crowns a month, for the payment of his ſoldiers : 
but they affirming, that they were already ex- 
hauſted by war and frequent exactions, he deſired 
them but this one time to comply with his requeſt ; 
adding, that if they ſhould receive any further in- 
jury from him or his, he prayed God, that the 
firſt bullet that was: ſhot might take off his head. 
They ſent him the money according to his deſire ; 
but he forgetting his promiſe, dealt ſeverely with 
them, and ſuffered his foldiers and collectors to 
exact upon them, while they in vain implored that 
faith he had given them. This done, he led his 
army to Florence, and from thence to Rome, 
where he was killed by the firſt cannon bullet from 
the walls. Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. cap. 86. 
f 12. At Friburg, a Town in Miſnia, are yet the 
footſteps to be ſeen of a ſtubborn ſon, who could 
not be removed from the place where he ſtood all 
his life long, till he died of the plague ; with whoſe 


_ diſobedience his father being one time exceedingly 


provoked, had. prayed God he might never ſtir 


from the place he was then in while he lived. 
Camer. ibid. p. 400. | | ; 

11. Alphonſo Henriques, Son of Henry Dyke 
of Lorrain, put his mother Thereſia, the daugh- 
ter of Alphonſus VI. King of Spain, into 
priſon, for that ſhe had married his father. in-law. 
She being in bonds, thus bitterly curſed her ſon: 
« Seeing,“ ſaid ſhe, © thou haſt put my legs into 
chains, and haſt taken from me that honour which 
was left me by thy father, I pray God thou mayeſt 
become a priſoner to thy enemies as I am, and 
that whereas my legs are tied, thou mayeſt live to 
behold thine own broke.” All this was fulfilled 
ere long; for Alphonſus, warring with Ferdinand 
King of Leon, as he went out at the gate of the 
city, his foot caught the bar of the gate, and his 
horſe paſſing on, broke his leg; after which, 
marching out, he was overthrown by King Ferd:. 
nand, and made priſoner, Camer. cent. 1. c. $6, 
P. 400. 

12. In the court of à certain King one was 
accuſed of having ſpoken injurious words, who to 
juſtify himſelf, ſaid, “ If he ſpake them, he deſired 
God to ſend an immediate token of his wrath upon 
his body, and in caſe he ſhould defer to do it, he 
wiſhed the devil might.” Immediately he fel! 
down in an epileptick fit, which he never had be- 
fore, and with horrible howling frighted them 
that ſtood by, and long remained in this il! 
ſtate of body. Camer. cent. 1. cap. 86. p. 400. 

13. King Henry the Firſt of England ſought of 
Edgar King of Scotland for his ſiſter Matilda in 
marriage, who had devoted her virginity to God. 
Edgar, fearing to diſpleaſe him, married her to him 
by force, who then prayed to God, that none of 
thoſe children that ſhould be born of her might 
proſper, and it fell out accordingly ; for Duke 
William and Mary his ſiſter, with their whole 
retinue of an hundred and fifty perſons, were all 
miſerably caſt away at fea by a ſtorm, Pelyd. Ving. 
£31: $. 137.1996 ©: | 

14. In our memory ſuch an accident as this fell 
out at Newburg : a certain mother being in a grezt 
rage with her ſon, broke into theſe words: G0 
thy ways, God grant thou mayeſt never return 
alive again to me.” The ſame day the young man 
going to waſhhimſclf, was drowned. Lonic. Toeatr. 


P. 296. ; 
15. L. Furius Camillus was accuſed, but falſely, 7 

by L. Apuleius, that he had converted the Hetrul- . 
can ſpoils to his own uſe, and was thereupon con \ 
| SET | demned O 


on” 
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ing impatient of this indignity, he went without 
the city-gates, lift up his hands to heaven, and 
prayed : If,“ ſaid he, © I am innocent, and thus 
injured only through the envy of the people, then 
let the people of Rome ſpeedily repent this action, 
and let it be known to all the world, that they 
ſtand in need of Camillus;” which accordingly fell 
out not long after in the invaſion of the Gauls. 


Zuing. Theatr, vol. 1.1. 2. p. 178. 


HAF MAI. 


Of the Errors and Miſtakes of ſome Men, and what 
bath fallen out thereupon. 


Umanum eſt errare, error and miſtake is a 
kind of inſeparable property to humanity : 
the wiſcſt of men have not always prudence 
about them; ſometimes our paſſions precipitate 
and tranſport us, and at others unexpected and 
intervenient accidents help to miſlead us. And 
although time may ſo tarry for ſome men, as to 
give them the leiſure to repair their overſights; 
yet ſo much hath depended upon thele little turns, 
and the weightieſt affairs have been ſo perplexed 
and diſordered by them, that time itſelf hath not 
been able to remedy. | | 
1. At the ſiege of Perugia in Italy, when the 
city was near being taken, only a chain which was 
lad athwart the gate wanted cutting aſunder to 
make a fuller entrance for the whole army. Upon 


2 mere miſtake of a ſoldier crying out, «© Give 


« back,” meaning to get a fuller blow at the chain, 
all behind taking ir for a word of command, and 


apprehenſive of ſome new-diſcovered danger before 


them, faced about, and ran directly away, and ſo 
the city was ſaved. ILD Coſm. p. 99. 

2. In that great battle at Philippi, betwixt Bru- 
tus and Caſſius on the one part, and Octavianus 
and Antonius on the cther, Brutus had routed and 
put to flight Octavianus in the right wing, and 
Antonius had cauſed Caſſius to retire in the left 
wing ; yet Caſſius only retreated to a hill not far 
off, where he could eaſily have rallied his men 
ꝛgain; but by reaſon of the duſt not knowing of 
Brutus's victory, he ſent Lucius Titinius his in— 
mate fiiend, to ſee what was become of Brutus. 
Itinius meets with Brutus's ſoldiers triumph-- 
ng for the victory, and inquiring after Caſſius; he 
having informed them where he was, along they 
* to acquaint him with the good news. Cal- 

0. 28. 
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gemned without having his cauſe heard; and be- ſius ſeeing them coming, and by a fatal miſtake 


judging them to be enemies, and Brutus to be 
overthrown, cauſed his ſreed-man to cut his throat. 
Titinius finding him dead, through his defaulr, 
cuts his own throat alſo. Brutus hearing of theſe 
ſad accidents, loſt both his courage and new- 
gained victory. Plut. in Bruto, p. 104, 105. Val. 
Max. I. 9. c. 9. p. 262. Lipſ. Monit. I. 1. c. 5. P. 61. 

3. Julia, the wife of Pompey the Great, ſeeing 
certain clothes of her huſband's brought home all 
beſmeared with blood by killing of ſome beaſts, 
at a ſacriſice whereat he was preſent, ſhe fearfully 
apprehended that ſome danger had befallen him, 
and thereupon did ſuddenly fall into a fit and 
died. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 6. p. 115. | 

4. While the Carthaginians lay encamped againſt 
Agathocles, their tents, being made of reeds and 
ſtraw, accidentally caught fire, and the winds ſo 
improved it, that the ſoldiers laboured in vain to 
quench it; and therefore divers of them fled out 
of the camp with a great deal of tumult and cla- 
mour. There were five thouſand Africans in the 
army of Agathocles, that revolting from him, had 
relolved this night to join themſelves with the 
Carthaginians their countrymen. The ſcouts and 
forlorn- hope of theſe troops were diſcovered by 
thoſe that fled out of the camp, making directly 
to the camp of the Carthaginians : they therefore 
haſtily ſent them word, that the whole forces of 
the Grecians were coming upon them: by this 
means the army was put into a greater diſorder, 


ſome running, others miſtaking their friends for 


enemies, ruſh upon them with their drawn ſwords; 
others through fear ran headlong from ſteep 
places; and the reſt, being in a great conſterna- 
tion, were glad to retreat into Carthage, The 
ſame miſhap befel the army of Agathocles that 
very fame night; for the revolted Africans ſeeing 
all their friends in flames and tumult, durft go no 


further, but returned whence they came. Some of 


the Greeks perceiving their march, not knowing 
who they were, brought word to Agathocles, that 
the whole Carthaginian army was coming againſt 
him. He perceiving the camp on fire, and hear- 
ing the tumult amongſt them, could conceive no 
leſs. Whereupon a tudden panic ſeized upon his 
army alſo, and the Africans in this. fright ſet on 
all they met as their enemies; fo that tour thou- 
ſand of the army of Agathocles periſned through 
this miſtake. Died. Sicul. lib, 20. Pp. 684, 685. 
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5. Johanna Queen of Navarre, a princeſs by 
birth, being received by the Queen her mother at 
a feaſt, the firſt of June 1572, upon the ſeventh 
day following ſhe fell into a pleuriſy; ſome were 
therefore called to open the baſilick vein, which 
in that kind of diſeaſe is judged to be a moſt pre- 
ſent remedy : but by a fatal miſtake they opened 
the rey which brings death, by which upon 
the ninth of June ſhe ended her life. Schenk. Od. 
Med. J. 2. p. 237. 5 

6. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, and 
Protector in the minority of King Edward the 
Sixth, being abſent from the Council-table, it 
was, by the Lords there mer, contrived how all 
things ſhould be ordered in relation to his arraign- 
ment. Rich, Lord Chancellor (then living in 
Great Saint Bartholomew's), though outwardly 
concurring with the reſt, began now ſecretly to 
favour the Duke of Somerſet, and ſent him a letter, 
therein acquainting him with all paſſages at the 
Council- board, ſuperſcribing the fame (either out 
of haſte or familiarity) with no other direction, 
ſave © To the Duke ;” enjoining his ſervant, who 


had but newly entered into his family, ſafely to 


deliver it. The man made more haſte than good 
ſpeed; and his Lord, wondering at his quick return, 
demanded of him, © Where the Duke was when he 


delivered him the letter?” © In the Charter-houſe,” 


ſaid his ſervant ; ** by the ſame token that he read 
it at the window, and ſmiled thereat.” But the 
Lord Rich ſmiled not at his relation, as ſadly ſen- 


üble of the miſtake, and delivery of the letter to 


the Duke of Norfolk, no great friend of his, and 
an utter enemy of the Duke of Somerſet. This 
error coft him his Chancellorſhip; which the next 
morning early he beſought the King he might re- 


ſign; and thereby ſaved himſelf from being ſrip- 


ped by others, for revealing the ſecrets of the 


 Council-board. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. I. 7. cent. 16. 


p. 408. Lloyd's State Mortbies, p. 206. 

7. The funerals of Julius Cæſar being perform- 
ed, the enraged people ran direRly to the houſes 
of Brutus and Caſſius (his murtherers) with light- 
ed torches, on purpoſe to fet them on fire, and 
were with difficulty reſtrained, In their return 
they chanced to meet with Helvius Cinna, whom 
they unhappily (erring in the name) miftook for 
Cornelius Cinna, who the day before had publick- 


ly declaimed againſt Cæſar. Him they ſought for, 


but lighting on this other (without giving ſpace to 
clear up any error) they ſtruck off his head, and 
fixing it upon the top of a lance, they carried it 
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about with them. Xiphil. in Julio, p. 20. Sueto;, 
J. 1. c. 85. p. 51. Val. Max. J. 9. c. 9. p. 262. 
Plut. in Bruto, p. 993 | 

8. In that memorable battle at Cannæ betwixt 
Hannibal and the Romans, there was a ſtrange and 


fatal miſtake : For L. Paulus Emilius the Conſul 


being wounded, was thrown by his horſe; when 
divers of that cohort caſt themſelves from their 
horſes, with a purpoſe to aſſiſt the Conſul on foot, 
and to remount him as ſoon as poſſible. The 
reſt of the horſe perceived it, and as if they had 
received ſuch a command, they all leaped from 
their horſes to fight with the enemy on foot. 
When Hannibal ſaw this, with a military ſcoff, I 
had rather,” faid he, © that the Conſul ſhould do 
thus, than deliver them all bound into my hands.” 
Indeed it proved little leſs; for by this means at 
this battle Hannibal obtained the greateft victory 
that he ever got of the Romans: and had he 
made uſe of it accordingly, he had made himſelf 
maſter of Rome itſelf. Plut. in Fabio, p. 183. 
Fulgeſ. I. 9. c. 9. p. 1269. | 

9. Lartes Tolumnivs, King of the Veientines, 
playing at dice, and having a proſperous caſt, 
ſaid jeſtingly ro his companion, Occide, mcaning 
no more than. kill or beat me now if you can, 
It happened that the Roman Ambaſſadors came in 
at the inflant, and his guard miſtaking the inten- 
tion of the word, flew the Ambaſſadors, taking 
that for a word of command to them, which was 
only ſpoken in ſport to him that was played with. 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. p. 29. : 

10. Cleonce, a virgin of Byzantium, had pre- 


miſed in the night to come to the bed of Pau- 


ſanias the Lacedemonian General: ſhe came ſome- 
what later than the agreement was, and had te- 
ceived a candle of the guard to direct her to his 
chamber; but ſtumbling by chance at the door 
of the chamber, ſhe fell, and the light was put 
out. Pauſanias was aſleep, but awaking with the 
noife, leaped out of bed, and doubting ſome tres 
chery, directed himſelf as well as he could in the 
dark to the chamber-door, and ran his ſword 
through the body of her, who did not look for lo 
bloody an entertainment. Plut. in Cimcue, p. 45% 
Haniger. Propug. Ceſt. I. 1. p. 79. Lavater. « 


Spell r. part 2. c. 9. p. 136. Fulgof. Ex. l. 2. 6.9 
P. 1268. | | 
11. Tiberius Cæſar being buſied in the exam! 
nation of ſome men by torments, to find out itt 
authors of his fon Druſus's death, it was rol 
kim, that a Rhodian was come. Tiberius app" 
4 hending 


hending it of one that could tell ſomething of the 
matter, commanded that they ſhould preſently put 
him to the rack : ſoon after it appeared, that this 
Rhodian was his friend, and one whom Tiberius 
himſelf had invited to him from Rhodes by his 
own letters. This miſtake being cleared, Tibe- 
rius commanded to ſtrangle the man, that ſo the 
villany might be concealed. Seton. in Tiberio, 
J. 3. c. 62. p. 157. Fulgoſ. l. 9. c. 9. Pp. 1271. 
12. Baptiſta Zenus, a Cardinal in the time of 
Pope Paul the Second, having called often for the 
groom of his chamber, and he at that time obey- 
ing the neceſſities of nature, and ſo returning 
no anſwer, the furious Cardinal hid himſelf be- 
hind the chamber- door, that he might puniſh him 
to ſome purpoſe as he came in. In the mean time 
came the Secretary of another Cardinal, and find- 
ing the door open entered the chamber; Baptiſta 
caught him by the hair, and laid on him with his 
fiſts, the paſſion he was in not ſuffering him (for 
ſome time) to diſcern his miſtake. Zuing Theatr. 
vol. 1. I. 1. p. 32. | 
13. Gildo rebelling in Africa againſt the Em- 
peror Honorius, Maſtelzeres the brother of Gildo 
was ſent againſt him. Gildo's army was far the 
more numerous; ard when Maſtelzeres drew near 
the fore-front of the enemy, he began to ſpeak 
mildly to the ſoldiers : The Standard- bearer of 
Gildo replying roughly to him, he with his ſword 
ſmote off the arm he bore the enſign with, that 
both it and the enſign fell rogether to the ground. 
The hinder-part of the army having ſeen Maſtel- 
zeres in treaty, and perceiving the enſign inclined 
(a ſign of ſubmiſſion amongſt them), and think- 
ing that the front, which conſiſted of Roman 
legions, had ſubmitted themſelves to Maſtelzeres, 
as to the General of Honorius, and ſo they were 
deſerted of the greateſt part of the army ; theſe 
Africans wheeled off, and did what they imagined 
/ the reſt had done. Gildo beholding the whole 
army at the point of yielding, and fearing his life, 
fled haſtily away, and left an unbloody victory to 
his brother by virtue of this odd miſtake. Fu!go/. 
Ex. I. g. c. 9. p. 1273, 1274. Fitz. of Relig. and 
Poel. part 1. c. 14. Pp. 133. Oforius, J. 7. c. 36. 
p. 201. c 
14. Mullus Cropellus was ſent by Matheus 
vice- comes, who then bore the chief rule in 
Milan, to ſeize upon Cremona: he approaching 
the city in the night, had digged through the wall 
unperceived. Pontjonus, an exile of Cremona, 
kad entered the breach followed only with. an hun- 
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dred men, and ſuppoſing that Mullus followed 
him, forthwith ſeized upon the palace. A great 
tumult and cry being raiſed, Gregorius Summus, 
a citizen cf Cremona, took arms, flew to the 
walls, and ſoon ſtopped up the entrance againſt 
them that were without. Mullus therefore think = 
ing that Pontionus was oppreſſed in the city, drew 
off in great ſear; and Gregorius Summus being 
informed that the palace was loſt, ſuppoſing that 
a far greater number of enemies had entered the 
city than indeed there had, though he was at the 


| head of a great party of valiant men, with which 


he might cafily have cut off Pontionus and all 
his party, yet he fled out of Cremona. Thus the 
darkneſs of the night had led both parties into er- 
ror 1n the ſame place, and thoſe which were mott 
in number did {till fly from, and were afraid of, 
thoſe that were not ſo many. Fulgeſ. Ex. J. g. c. . 
P. 1276, 1277. 

15. Caicolcroes, the Sultan of Iconium, having 
received ſome injury froin Alexius Angelus the 
Greek Emperor, inteading to be revenged, made 


a ſudden incurſion, and had taken Antioch, had it 


not been for an accidental chance and a miſtake 
of his own thereupon. It fell ont, that the ſame 
night he haſtened towards Antioch to take it, that 
there was a noble perſon in the city that celebra-. 
ted the nuptials of his daughter, and, as *tis uſual 
in ſuch ſolemnities, there was a great noiſe of the 
feaſters, a ſound of cymbals and timbrels, of 
dancing, and women ſinging up and down : theſe 
made a great itir in the city all night. As ſoon 
as Caicoſcroes drew near the city, hearing the 
noiſe of inſtruments and a concourſe of men, 
not apprehending the thing as indeed it was, but 
conceiving it a military notice one to another, 
that his coming was diſcerned, he forſook his 
deſign, and drew off to Lampe. MNicet. Choniat. 


J. 2. fob. 56. 


16. Johannes Gorræus, a phy ſician in Paris, the 
ſame perſon who wrote the excellent phyſical lexi- 
con, being lent for to the houte of a Biſhop, who- 
at that time was fic}: ; to prevent all danger that 


might happen to hun upon the account of his re- 


ligion (for at that time all France was on fire with 
it), he determined to make his return home in the 
Biſhop's litter: he was upon his way about twilight, 
when certain Pariſians (to whom the Biſhop was: 
indebted, and that had long in vain waited for 
ſatisfaction) aſſaulted the litter, in hope to find 
ſome of the Biſhop's goods conveyed in it that way. 
This ſtruck ſuch a fear into Gorræus, that ſuppol- 
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were aware of this relief, and therefore getting 


ing he was taken upon the account of his religion, 
he fell into a diſtemper of mind, and was not re- 
ſtored to his perfect health till a long time after. 
Luing Thealr. vol. 1. I. 1. p. 94. | 5 
17. Ferdinand, King of Arragon and Naples, 
ſetting forward with his army towards Canuſtum, 
the ſcouts he ſent out beholding a great herd of 
deer feeding in the night, wherewith that country 
doth very much abound, by a ſignal miſtake they 


-returned to the King, and reported that Nicholaus 


Picininus, with John, Duke of Anjou, who affected 
the kingdom, had joined themſelves with the 
Prince of Tarentum; and that they had found 
them all in arms in ſuch a place. Ferdinand fear- 
ing that he ſhould no way. be able to match with 
ſuch great enennes, fairly retreated with his army 
to Barolum, upon. no other occaſion than this great 
miſtake, which the cowardice of his ſcouts had put 
upon themſelves firſt, and then him. Zuing. Theat. 
vol. 1. J. 1. P. 94. 

18. Rome being beſieged by Totilas King of 
the Goths, Vigilius the then Pope, being upon his 
return from Conſtantinople, diverted unto Sicilia: 
and though he had been very injuriouſly dealt with 
by the citizens, yet he ſent thence a mighty quan- 
city of corn by ſhipping to Rome. The Goths 
into the haven before the arrival of thoſe ſhips, 
and keeping themſelves cloſe, lay in ambuſh be- 
hind the towers and buildings thereabouts. The 
ſoldiers of the garriſon from their wall and their 
guards, with uplifted hands, and garments upon 
the points of lances, and great cries, gave notice 


to the mariners, that the enemy lay in the port, 


and therefore they ſhould take heed and not fail 


into it. But the marinets not underſtanding the 


ſigns, and ſuppoſing the Romans on the walls had 


made them and their loud acclamations only for 


the joy they conceived at their coming, they put 
into the haven with all ſpeed, where they were all 
as ſpeedily taken, and the great proviſion cf corn 
which they brought was all unladen by the Goths. 
Zuing. vol. 1. I. 3. p. 257. 

19. A certain Cardinal had an unlawful fami- 
liarity with a citizen's wife, her huſband not only 
conniving, but being alſo ſubſervient thereunto. 
The huſband's brother vehemently diſcontented at 


this diſhonour co the family, was reſolved to be the 


death of the Cardinal. He underſtood the Cardi- 
nal had given order for a ſumptuous ſupper at the 


| houſe cf the adultereſs, as indeed he had: but being 
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detained by ſome unexpected affairs, did not come: 
ſo that at laſt, the huſband, weary of waiting, went 
to bed with his wife, in that bed which was pre. 
pared for her and the Cardinal. In the mean time 
the brother had hid himſelf in a room of the houſe, 
and ſuppoſing that the Cardinal was in bed with 


his brother's wife, at midnight he ruſhes into the 


chamber, and imprudently kills his. brother, to- 
gether with his adulterous fiſter, In the mornin; 
underſtanding his error, before he went into a 
voluntary baniſhment, he took care that the Car- 
dinal ſhould be poiſoned by a prieſt. Lonic. Theat, 
479. 
a 5 Julianus, ſurnamed Hoſpitator, returning 
home one morning betimes, found his father 
and mother in that bed wherein he and his wife 
had uſed to lie; and ſuppoſing that his wife had 
played falſe, and that it was ſhe and her adulterer 
who were there laid aſleep, he flew them both 
by a lamentable miſtake. Zuing. vol. 2. l. 7, 
P. 464. 

21. Andronicus Junior (the ſon of Michael) 
the Emperor, went one night to make merry wich 
a noble ſtrumpet in the city; and having under- 
ſtood that there was a very handſome young man 
that was extremely in love with her, he placed 
certain Gladiators in ambuſh to wait his coming, 
and with charge to fall upon him and kill him. 
It fell out, that Manuel the Deſport going to ſe; 
for his brother the Emperor, chanced to paſs that 
way; the ſwordmen ſuppoſing this was the Em- 
peror's rival, aſſaulted him with darts and ſwords, 
in ſuch manner, that the young Prince, having te- 


ceived a mortal wound, fell from his horſe; at laſt 


he was known by ſome of the ſoldiers, and by them 


carried unto the Palace, where he died a few hours 


after. Nicephor. Gregor. I. 8. fol. 31. 

22. Antonius, the General of Veſpaſian's forces, 
having taken Cremona from the ſoldiers of Vitel- 
livs, went into a bath to get off the blood he was 
ſoiled with, and to refreſh himſelf after his weari- 
neſs. While he was there, they excuſed to him 
that the bath was not ſo warm as it ſhould be: 
« Well,” ſaid he, © it will be hot by and by.“ This 


word of his was caught up by ſame of the ſoldiers; 


and, as if thereby he had given them a command 
to fer fire on the city, forty thouſand of them broke 
in at once upon the city, flew all the citizens in. 
differently, ſeized upon their goods, and let fire 
upon their houſes, ſo that in four days time the 
city was utterly conſumed. Sabel. l. 3. En. 7. 100. 
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23. T heodorus Bibliander, Profeſſor of Divinity 
amongſt the Tigurines, was a man of ſingular 
parts, and one who, by his over-conſtancy in his 
ſtudies, was fallen into that infirmity of the eyes 
which is commonly called purblind; riſing one 
morning betimes, and coming into the kitchen, 
the cat ſat upon the table, ſporting as ſhe uſed to 
do: he ſuppoling it had been the maid, ©* Good 
morrow Elfa,”” ſaid he; and the cat, after her 
manner, returned the ſalute of her maſter. Zuing. 
Theatr. J. 5. vol, 2. p. 382. 155 

24. Valentinus Bolzius, a preacher, was weak- 
eyed from his birth, and purblind when he was 
grown up: riſing one morning to his uſual ſtu- 
dies, and intending to light a candle, he came in 
with his match to the fire-ſide, and thruſt it into 
the cat's eye that ſat there, the ſhining of it in 
the dark having occaſioned him to think it a coal 
that had fire in it. The cat gave a ſadden leap, 
with ſuch a cry as they uſe when they are injured ; 
and the poor Miniſter, as if he had ſeen a ghoſt, 
was put into ſo terrible a fright, that he was glad 
to retreat into his chamber, till at laſt, underſtand- 
ing his error, his fears were turned 1nto laughter, 
Did. | | 

25. In the battle of Cirignola in the kingdom 
of Naples, between the Spaniards and the French- 
men, a word of the Count de Nemour's, who was 
General of, the French, being miſconſtrued by his 
ſoldiers, was a great cauſe of their overthrow. 
For the battle being already begun, and the Count 
finding that he could not paſs a certain ditch, 
(over which he had thought to have led ſome part 
of his army to charge the Spaniards on the other 
lide) cried to the ſoldiers that followed him, 
« Back, back ;” meaning to lead them another 
way. But they not knowing the cauſe, underſtood 
that he had bid them fly ; which they began to do, 
and others ſeeing them, followed their example. 
The Count was lain at the ſame time, and there- 
| upon the whole French army fled outright, and 
„er che field and victory to the Spaniards. Fitzh. 
of Relig. and Polic. part. 1. c. 14. P. 133. 

26. When Arnulphus the Emperor beſieged 
Rome, it chanced that a hare being ſtarted by 
ome of the camp, ran towards the city, and that 


great noiſe and cries; which the Romans ſeeing 
rom the town, and conceiving that the enemy 
meant to give them a furious aſſault, they were 
hereupon ſurpriſed with ſo ſudden a fear, that 
ey abandoned the walls and ramparts; which 
No. XXIX. 


enemy, and came victorious to Rome. 


a great number of the ſoldiers purſued her with 
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the enemy obſerving, made uſe of the. opportu- 
nity, ſcaled the walls, and took the city. Fitzb. of 
Relig. and Polic. part 1. c. 14. Pp. 132. 

27. The army of Agathocles was in a vehement 
ſedition, which the Carthaginians ſought by all 
means to improve, ſoliciting the ſoldiers to a 
defection, and by a promiſe of increaſed pay, and 
other gifts; divers Captains had promiſed to come 
to them with their companies: in the mean time 
Agathocles, by his oration and policy, had ap- 
peaſed the mutiny; whereupon determining not to 
loſe ſo fair an occaſion, he immediately led forth 
his army againſt the Carthaginians : they, who ſaw 
them upon their march, ſuppoſed them to be the 
revolters that came over to their ſide, not at all 
dreaming of what had fallen out in the army, But 
ſo ſoon as Agathocles drew near them, he ſoon put 
them out of their miſtake ; he cauſed his trumpets 
to ſound a charge, and fell in fiercely upon his 
unprepared enemies that expected nothing leſs, ſo 
that he made a great ſlaughter of them, Diod, 
Sicul. J. 20. p. 671. 

28. Sempronius, the Conſul, warring with the 
Aqui, the battle between them continued until 
night with variable fortune on either fide, 
The night being come, and both camps in diſor- 
der, neither of the armies returned into their own 
camp; but each party retired into the next 
mountains, where they thought to be moſt ſafe. 
The Roman army divided itſelf into two. parts, 
whereof the one went with the Conſul, and the 
other with Tempanius a Centurion. The morn- 
ing being come, the Conſul (without Knowing 
any thing of the affairs of the enemy) went ro 
Rome, thinking that he had loſt the battle, and 
the ZEqui did the like; both having left their 
camps to him that would, and thought himſelf 
victorious, It happened that Tempanius in re- 
tiring with the reſt of the army, underſtood (by 
chance) from certain wounded ſoldiers of the 
Aqui, how their Captains, abandoning their 
camp, were fled and gone : wherefore he returning, 
ſaved the Roman camp, ſacked the camp of the 
Lord Re- 


— 


my's Civil Conſiderations, c. 62. p. 158. 3 
29. There was one Mr. Mallary, Maſter of 
Arts of Cambridge, of Chriſt's College, who, for 
opinions held contrary to the determination of holy 
mother church of Rome, was convened before the 
Biſhops, and in the end ſent to Oxford, there 
openly to recant, and to bear his faggot, to the 
terror of the Students of that Univerſity. It was 
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appointed, that he ſhould be brought ſolemnly 
into Saint Mary's Church upon a Sunday, where a 
great number of the head Doctors and Divines, 
and others of the Univerſity, were aſſembled, be- 


ſides a great number of citizens who came to be- 
hold the ſight. Doctor Smith, then Reader of the 


Divinity Lecture, was appointed to make the Ser- 


mon at his recantation. All things thus prepared, 
cometh forth poor Mallary with his faggot upon 
his ſhoulder ; the Doctor was alſo in the pulpit to 
make his ſermon : he had ſcarce proceeded into 
the midſt thereof, when ſuddenly was heard in 
the Church the voice of one crying in the ſtreet, 
« Fire, fire.” The occaſion of which was, one Heu- 
ſter, coming from Alhallows pariſh, ſaw a chimney 
on fire; and ſo paſſing in the ſtreet by Saint Mary's 
Church, cried, „ Fire, fire, meaning no hurt, 
This ſound of fire being heard in the Church, went 
from-one to another, till at length it came to the 
ears of the Doctors, and at length to the Preacher 
himſelf, Theſe, amazed with ſudden fear, began 
to look vp to the top of the Church, and ro behold 
the walls: the reſt ſeeing them look up, looked 
up alſo. Then began in the midſt of the audience 
ſome to cry out, © Fire, fire.“ Where?“ ſaith one; 
c Where?“ ſaith another.“ In the Church,” faith 
one. The Church was ſcarce pronounced, when 
in a moment there was a common cry, *The 
Church is on fire, the Church is on fire by Here- 
ticks.” Then was there ſuch fear, concourſe, and 
tumult of people through the whole Church, that 
it cannot be declared in words, as it was indeed. 
After this, through the ſtir of the people running 
to and fro, the duſt was ſo raiſed, that it ſhewed 
as if it had been ſmoke. This and the outcry of 
the people made all men fo afraid, that leaving 
the ſermon, they began all together to run away; 


but ſuch was the preſs of the multitude, runnin 


in heaps together, that the more they laboured, 
the leſs they, could get out: they thruſt one an- 
other in ſuch ſort, that they ſtuck faſt in the door, 
and there was no moving forward or backward, 
They then ran to another little wicket on the north 
fide ; but there was the like or a greater throng. 


There was yet another door towards the Weſt, 


which, though ſhut, and ſeldom opened, yet now 
they ran to it with ſuch ſway, that the great bar 
of iron (which is incredible to be ſpoken) being 
pulled out, and broken by force of mens hands, 
the door notwithſtanding could not be opened for 
the preſs or multitude of people. At laſt, when 
they were there alfo paſt hope to get out, they 
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were all exceedingly amazed, and ran up and 
down, crying out, that the Hereticks had con. 
fpired their death: one ſaid he plainly heard the 
fire; another affirmed that he ſaw it; and a third 
fwore he felt-the molten lead dropping down upon 
his head and ſhoulders. None cried out more ear. 
neſtly than the Doctor who preached, who in x 
manner firſt of all cried out in the pulpit, © Theſe 
are the ſubtilties and trains of the Hereticks againſt 
me: Lord, have mercy upon me; Lord, have 
mercy upon me.” In all this great confuſion no- 
thing was more feared than the melting of the 
lead, which many affirmed they felt dropping up. 
on their bodies. The Doctors, ſeeing no remedy, 
that no force nor authority would prevail, fell to 
intreaty, and offered rewards: one offered twenty 
pounds; another his ſcarlet gown, fo that any 
man would pull him out, though it were by the 
ears. A Preſident of a College pulling a board 
out from the pews, covered his head and ſhoul. 
ders therewith againſt the ſcalding lead, which 
they feared much. more than the falling of the 
Church. One thought to get out at a window; 
and he had broken the glaſs, and got his head and 
one ſhoulder out; but then ſtuck faſt between the 
iron bars, and he could move neither way : others 
ſtuck as faſt in the doors, over the heads of whom 
ſome got out, A boy was got up to the top of 
the Church-door, and ſeeing a Monk of the Col- 
lege of Glouceſter (who had got upon the heads 
of men) coming towards him, with a great wide 
cowl hanging at his back, the boy thought it a 
good occaſion for him to eſcape by, and hand- 
ſomely conveyed himſelf into the Monk's cov], 
The Monk got out with the boy in his cowl, and 
for a while felt no weight or burthen: at laſt, 
feeling his cowl heavier than accuſtomed, and 
hearing a voice behind him, he was more atraid 
than while in the throng, believing that the evil 
ſpirit that had ſet the Church on fire, was got in- 
to his cowl ; then began he to play the exorciſt: 
e In the Name of God,” ſaid he, “andi all ſaints, 
command thee to declare what thou art that art 
behind at my back.“ „ am Bertram's boy, 
ſaid the other.” But 1,” ſaid the Monk, * ad- 
jure thee, in the Name of the inſeparable Trinity, 
that thou wicked ſpirit do tell me who thou art, 
and from whence thou cameſt, and that thou go 
hence.“ © am Bertram's boy,” ſaid he; © good 
maſter, let me go.” When the man perceived 
the matter, he took the boy out; who ran av?) 


as faſt as he could. In the mean time thoſe " 
| wel 


% 
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were in the ſtreets, perceiving all things to be 
without fear, made ſigns to them in the Church 
to keep themſelves quit; crying to them there 
was no danger: but, foraſmuch as no word could 
be heard, by reaſon of the noiſe in the Church, 
thoſe ſigns made them much more afraid than be- 
fore; ſuppoſing all on fire without the Church; 


and that they were bid to tarry therein, and not 


to venture out, for the dropping of the lead, and 
the fall of other things : this trouble laſted for 
many hours. The next day and week following 
there was an incredible number of bills ſet upon 
the church-doors to inquire for things loſt, as, 
ſhoes, gowns, caps, purſes, girdles, ſwords, and 
money : and in this tumult few but through neg- 
ligence or forgetfulneſs left ſomething behind 
them. The Heretick, who, through this hurly- 
burly, had not done his ſufficient penance, was the 
day following taken to the church of Saint Fri- 
deſwide, where he ſupplied the reſt of his plenary 
penance, This ridiculous accident happened 
Anno 1541, in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth. Fox's Book of Martyrs, vol. 2. l. 7. 
2. 1382, 1383, 1384. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Of Retaliation, and of ſuch as have ſuffered by their 
own Devices. 


UOD tibi non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris: or, 
t Do as you would be done by,” is the firſt 
rule in found morality and politics; yet there 1s 
no leſſon that is ſooner forgot than this. Where 
power is, it is ordinary to be oppreſſive according 
to the meaſure of it; but then many times the 
Providence of God ſteps in, and meaſures out to 
the greateſt inſolents the meaſure they have meted, 
cauling them to fall into the very pits they have 
digged for others. 5 
1, In the ſeventh of King Stephen, the times 
being then turbulent, Robert Marmyon (whoſe 
ſeat was the Caltle of Tamworth) being a man 


of Cheſter, poſſeſſed himſelf of .the Monaſtery of 
Coventry, turned out the Monks, and fortified the 
Church with buildings belonging thereunto, mak- 
ing deep trenches in the fields adjacent, which he 


end that they might be an impediment to an enemy 
Wenſoever any approach ſhould be made: but it 


potent in arms, and a great adverſary to the Earl 


ſo covered that they could not be ſeen, to the 
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ſo happened, that as he ſallied out with ſome forces 
upon the Earl of Cheſter's drawing near, and not 
remembring whereabouts thoſe places had been 
dug, he fell with his horſe into one of them him- 
felt, and by that means being ſurprized by a com- 
mon ſoldier, had his head preſently cur off. Dagd. 
Antiq. Warwickſhire, p. 101. 

2. Daout Baſſa, Grand Vizir, had taken along 


with him executioners, and ſtrangled Sultan Of- 


man his great maſter, Not long after, by the con- 
trivance of the Great Vizir Georgi, the Spahies 
were ſtirred up to demand his life, in ſatisfaction 
for the death of their late Emperor. Daout bribed 
the Janizaries with forty thouſand ſequins of gold, 


and they received him into their protection; but 


the Spahies perſiſting in their former reſolution, 
the Janizaries put him ſecretly into the ſame coach 
wherein he had ſent Sultan Oſman to execution: 
twice in the way, being dry with ſorrow, he drank 
at the ſame fountains where his late maſter begged 
drink, and ſo at length was conveyed. into the 
ſame chamber where he had murdered him. The 
executioners beginning to tie him, himſelf ſhewed 
the very corner where he had committed that foul 
fact, and defired that he might, if poſſible, expiate 
it there: and ſo he was accordingly ſtrangled. 
Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 1418. 28 5 

3. Macdonald, born in Roſſe, was a thief, who 
committed many murders, and was miſchievous 
without mercy: amongſt other his cruelties, he 
nailed horſeſhoes to the ſoles of a widow's feet, be- 
cauſe in her grief ſhe had ſworn to © report his 
wickedneſs to the King.” Not long after he was 
brought to Perth, with twelveof his aſſociates, The 


King, James the Firſt of Scotland, cauſed them 


all in like manner to be ſhod, as they had ſerved 
the woman: and when they had been three days 


| hurried along the town, as a ſpectacle to the peo- 
ple, his companions were gtbbeted, and himſelf 


beheaded. Drummond's Hiſt. Scotl. p. 153. | 

4. In the reign of Louis the Eleventh, King of 
France, there were, by his order, cruel priſons 
made like cages, being eight feet ſquare, and one 
foot more than a man's height; ſome of iron, and 
ſome of wood, plated with iron both within and 
without, with horrible iron-works. He that firſt 
deviſed them was the Biſhop of Verdun, who was 
put himſelf into the firſt that was made, where 
he remained fourteen days. And it is remarkable 


that the King did impriſon himſelf not long before 


his death; for in a jealous fear of his fon and nd 
bles, that they would deprive hint of his govern- 
| ment, 
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ment, he encloſed himſelf within a caſtle, framed 
with towers of iron, and iron grates round about 
it. Philip de Comines, l. 6. c. 12. p. 216. Camer, 


Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 9. P. 67. 


5. Perillus the Athenian having caſt a brazen 
bull for Phalaris the Tyrant of Sicilta, with ſuch 


cunning, that offenders put into it, feeling the 


heat of the fire under it ſeemed not to cry with a 
human voice, but to roar like a-bull. When he 
came to demand the recompence of his pains, he 
was himſelf, by order of the Tyrant, put into it, 
to ſhew the proof of his own invention. Whence 
Qvid : | 


Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra Perilli 
Torruit, infelix imbuit autor opus. 


Perillus roaſted in the bull he made, 
Gave the firſt proof of his own cruel trade. 


— 


Fabel. Ex. 1. 10. c. 4. p. 557. Camer. Oper. Subci- 
v. cent. 1. c. 9. P. 68. 


6. Scarce any of the murderers of Julius Cæſar 


outlived him three years, but died violent deaths: 
being all of them condemned, they all periſned by 
one accident or other; ſome by ſhipwreck, others 
in battle, and ſome of them ſlew themſelves with 
the ſame poniards wherewith they had before 
ftabbed Cæſar. Sueton. in Julio, c. 89. P. 52. 

7. Pope Alexander the Sixth went to ſupper in 
a vineyard near the Vatican, where his ſon Cæſar 
Borgia, Duke of Valence, meaning to poiſon A- 
drian Cardinal Cornetti, ſent thither certain bottles 
of wine infected with poiſon, and delivered them 
to a ſervant of his, who knew nothing of the mat- 


ter, commanding him, that © none ſhould touch 


them but by his appointment.” It happened the 
Pope coming in ſome time before ſupper, and be- 


ing very thirſty, through the immoderate heat of 


the ſeaſon, called for drink, his own proviſion be- 
ing not yet come. The ſervant that had the poi- 


ſoned wine in keeping, thinking it to be committed 
to him as a ſpecial and precious ſort of wine, 


brought of it to the Pope, and while he was drink- 


ing, his ſon Borgia came in, and drank alſo of the 


ſame, whereby they were both poiſoned ; but the 
Pope only (overcome with the poiſon) died; his 
ſon, by the ſtrength of youth and nature, and uſe 
of potent remedies, bore it out, though with long 


languiſhing. Tovii Elog. I. 4. p. 203. DeSerre's 
Hi. of France, p. 499. Bal. Chron. p. 358. 
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Knowle's Turk, Hiſt. p. 453. Fitz, Rel. & Policy, 
e. 13. . 130; 

8, Hermotimus being taken priſoner in war, 
was ſold to Panionius of Chios, who made him 
an eunuch. This baſe merchant made a traffic of 
ſuch diſhoneſt gain; for all the fair boys he could 
lay his hands on at fairs, or in the ports, for his 
money, he handled in this manner, and afterward 
carried them to Sardis, or to the city of Epheſus, 
where he ſold them for almoſt their weight in gold, 
Hermotimus was preſented amongſt other gifts to 
King Xerxes, with whom in proceſs of time he 

rew into greater credit than all the other eunuchs, 
he King departing from Sardis to make war upon 
the Grecians, Hermotimus went about ſome af. 
fairs in a quarter of the country which was huſ. 
banded by thoſe of the Iſle of Chios; where find. 
ing Panionius, he took acquaintance of him, and 


in a long conference recounted to him the large 


benefits he enjoyed by means of this adventure, 
promiſing him to promote him to great wealth and 
honour, if he would remove himſelf and his fa- 
mily to Sardis. Panionius gladly accepted of this 
offer, and a while after went with his wife and 
children. Hermotimus, as ſoon as he had him and 
his in his power, uſed theſe words to him: « 0 
thou moſt wicked man of all the wicked that ever 
were in the world, that uſeſt the moſt vile and de- 
teſtable traffick that can poſſibly be deviſed, what 
hurt or diſpleaſure didſt thou or any of thine re- 
ceive of me, or any that belong to me, that thou 
ſhouldſt bring me into that caſe. wherein I am, 
and of a man that I was, make me neither man 
nor woman? Didſt thou think that the gods were 


ignorant of thy practices? Doſt thou not ſee how 


they, doing right and juſtice, have delivered thee 
(wicked wretch) into my hands, that thou mayeſt 
not find fault with the puniſhment I ſhall infli& 
upon thee?” After theſe and ſuch like reproaches, 
he cauſed Panionius's four ſons to be brought into 
his preſence, and compelled the miſerable father to 
geld them all, one after another, with his own 
hands; and after that was done, the children 
were alſo forced to geld their own father. Herod. 
J. 8. p. 496, 497. ä Th 
9. Alboinus King of the Lombards, having in 
a great: battle overcome and flain Cunimundus 
King of the Gepidz, married Roſamond, daugh- 
ter of the dead King. On a time at a feaſt he 
drank to her out of the ſkull of her dead father, 
which he had cauſed to be made into a cup: the 
offended Lady reſolved to be revenged, and knov- 
AS . ing 
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ing that Helmichild, a Knight of Lombardy, was 
in love with a Lady in her attendance, ſhe cauſed 
him to be brought into a dark chamber,.on pre- 
rence of there enjoying his miſtreſs: herſelf lay in 
the bed to receive him, and afterwards, that he 
might know what he had done, ſhe cauſed the 
window to be ſet open, and then told him, that *un- 
leſs he would kill Alboinus her huſband, ſhe would 
diſcover all he had acted with her.” Helmichild 
overcome with her threats, and his own fears, in 
the night ſlew Alboinus as he lay in his bed. The 
murder committed, both of them flew to Ravenna, 
where ſhe alſo intended to deſtroy Helmichild by 
a preſent poiſon. He had drank off a part of it, 
and finding that the deadly operation of it began 
to inſinuate and creep along his veins, he drew his 
ſword and enforced Roſamond to drink off the 
reſt of the potion ſhe had prepared for him; 
and ſo by that means they both of them died to- 
gether. Lonic. Theatr, p. 344. Sabel. Ex. J. 10, 
6. 4. P. 855. Heyl. Coſm. p. 150. 

10. Eutropius the eunuch was the minion and 
darling of the court in the reign of Arcadius the 
Emperor: he ſold places of honour, juſtice, and 
the laws; gave and took away provinces as he 
pleaſed ; at laſt was made Conſul. At length he 
was accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt the Emperor, 
and the Emperor gave order for his death, but he 
was fled into a temple or ſanctuary : and it is re- 
markable, that he was the firſt who had made a 
law, that any guilty perſon might be taken out 
of a ſanctuary by force; by virtue of which law 
himſelf was dragged out and ſlain. Lonic. Theatr. 

639. 
; iT. Celifthenes was the firſt amongſt the Atheni- 
ans, who made a law for the baniſhment of per- 
ſons, and it was not long before he himſelf ſuffered 
the ſame penalty by his own law. Zuing. Thealr. 
vol. 3. J. 6. p. 794. | 

12. Gryphus, King of Egypt, had ſcarce re- 
covered the kingdom of his father, and newly over- 
come the dangers abroad, before he ſaw himſelf 
ready to be enſnared at home by his own mother. 
One day as he came from hunting, ſhe preſented 
him with a cup of..poifon ; but he, ferewarned ot 
the ambuſh (counterfeiting the mannerly fon), 
prayed his mother to begin; which ſhe refuſing, 
he preſſed her to it, and withal plainly told her what 
he bad heard of the poiſon, reproving her ſharply, 
and ſwearing that to clear herſelf of ſuch an accu- 
lation, there was no way for her but to ſwallow 


donn the drink. The miſerable Queen, over- 
No. 29. | 
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whelmed with the thought of her own offence, 
drank the poiſon, whereof ſhe preſently died. Ca- 
mer, Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 9. p. 68. 

13. In the year 1477, there was caſt in the 
city of Tours a very great piece of ordnance, which 
was carried to Paris, where being mounted and 
placed without the walls by St. Anthony's Port, it 
was often diſcharged. At laſt as they were loading it 
with an iron bullet of fifty pounds weight, by ſome 
accident the powder of the piece took fire, which 
Immediately ſent forth the furious ball, and the 
chief founder of the piece, Johannes Mangueus, 
and fourteen other men that ſtood near him, were 
lo mangled and ſcattered abroad, that ſcarce could 
there be found any little pieces of their bodies. 
The bullet after all grafing a great way off, killed 
a poor fowler, as he was laying his ners for-birds. 
Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. c. 9. p. 69. 

14. Marius, one of the thirty Tyrants in the 
reign of Galienus, was choſen Emperor by the 
ſoldiers on the one day, reigned as Emperor the 
ſecond, and was ſlain by a ſoldier on the third, who 
ſtriking him, ſaid, «This is with a ſword which 
was made by thyſelf:” for this Marius had afore- 
time been a cutler. Camer Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. 
cap. 9. p. 69. | 


15. The Emperor Henry the Fourth, uſed to 


go ofren prayers in St. Mary's church in the 
Mount Aventine: Pope Gregory the Seventh, 
who carried a watchful eye over all the actions of 
this Prince, commanded one to take notice of the 
place where he uſed to pray, and got a certain 
fellow, with promiſe of great recompence, to get 
up upon the top of the church, and there upon the 
beams to place certain huge ſtones, which ſhould 


be ſo fitly laid, that with the leaſt touch they ſhould 


fall down directly upon the Emperor's head, and 
brain him at the firſt blow, This mercenary villain, 
as he would have played his part, went fo haſtil 

to work, that as he thought to have rolled down a 
great ſtone from the roof, the ſtone with its weight 
drew him on fo, that firſt the man, and then the 
ſtone fell upon the church-floor, where he was 
killed with the ſtone that fell upon him. The 
Romans hearing of this treaſon, ran into the 
church, tied a rope about the feet of this wretched 
traitor, and dragged his carcaſe three days together 


throughout all the ſtreets of Rome: but the Em- 


peror uſing his wonted clemency, commanded he 
ſhould be buried. Camer. Oper. Subcifiv; cent, 1. 


cap. 98. p. 461. 
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16. As the Emperor Charles the Fourth was 
ſitting in his court of audience, there came before 
him a Prieſt, complaining that Zachora, a gentle- 
man, and his patron, had put out his eyes, becauſe 
he had reproved him of hereſy : and therefore he 
defired of the Emperor that he might have ſatis- 
faction. Zachora appearing, confeſſed the fact, 
excuſing it by a tranſport of rage, and offering to 
ſubmit to any fine of money che Judges ſhould 


think fit, to repair the damage. The Emperor 


conſidering that the blind man's eyes could not be 
reſtored, by the law of retaliation cauſed the eyes 
of Zachora to be put out for thoſe of the Prieſt. 
Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 1. cap. 99. p. 463. 


17. Brennus, Captain of the Gauls, While the 


Romans were weighing out gold for their ranſom, 
hung a ſword and belt upon the beam of the 
ſcales, and when he was aſked by Sulpitius the 
Conful what that meant: What,“ ſaid he, © ſhould 
it mean, but Woe to the conquered.” Now when 


I. Camillus the Dictator had ſuddenly ſet upon the 


Gauls, as they were weighing, and had lain many 
of them, Brennus complained, that this act of 
hoſtility, was contrary to the agreement made with 
him; the Dictator only retorted his own words, 
« Moe to the Conquered, ” Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. I. 2. 


p. 210. 


18. Selymus the Firſt, Emperor of the Turks, 
lay at Conſtantinople ſick of an ulcer in the reins, 
and afterwards was ſeized upon by a malignant 
fever; ſo that wearied with his diſeaſe, and being 
a burden to himſelf, he died September 1 520, in 
the fame village of Chiurle, where he had formerly 
fought with his father; which certainly came to 
paſs, not without a manifeſt token of Divine 
Tuſtice, that he ſhould ſuffer in that very place 
where he had ſinned. Know!le's Turk. Hit. p. 486. 

19. Aba, a Tyrant of Hungary, was put to 
flight by the Emperor Henry the Third, in the 
behalf of Peter the lawful King: being forced to 
fly, he paſſed the Danube, and got to a village 
called Scæbe, near the river Tibiſcus: at this place 
he had {lain many of the Nobility, and at the ſame 
place himſelf was murdered by the ſwords of his 
own mutinous foldiers. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. l.7. 
P. 560. 

20. Theudius, King of the Viſigoths, was lain 
in his Palace Anno 587, by one that counterfeited 
madneſs: whilſt he lay breathing out his laſt, he 
cemmanded that his murderer ſhould not be ſlain: 
6 or,“ ſaid he, “ have no more than I deſerved, 


having myſelf ſlain my Prince whilft I was a pri- 
"_— man.“ Zuing. Tbeatr. vol. 2.1. 7. P. 466. 

. Pericles, an Athenian commander, and one 
of e 980 power in that ſtate, ordained by a lay, 
that no man ſhould be admitted to any govern. 
ment in the Commonwealth, unleſs born of both 
ſuch parents as were citizens. This law of his 
came afterwards to touch upon himſelf, for tho 
two ſons he had, Paralus and Xanthippus, both 
died of the peſtilence : he had others illegitimately 
born, who were lupervivors of their father, but by 
virtue of this law of his, might not be admitted 
to any place of government in the republic, 
ZElian. Var. Hiſt. l. 6. c. 10. p. 192. 

22. Adam, Biſhop of Cathneſs, in the year 1292, 
was barbarouſly uſed by ſome wicked people ſub. 
orned by the Earl of Cathneſs: he was atlau}ted 
at his own houſe: his chamber-boy, with a Monk 
of Melroſs that did ordinarily attend him, were 
killed : the Biſhop was drawn by force into his 
kitchen, and when they had ſcourged him with 
rods, they ſet the kitchen on fire, and burnt him 


therein. King Alexander the ſecond was at that 


time upon his journey towards England, and upon 
notice of this cruel fact, turned back and went in 
haſte to Cathneſs, where he put the offenders and 
their partakers to trial: four hundred by public 
ſentence were executed, and all their male children 
gelded, that no ſucceſſion ſhould ſpring from ſo 
wicked a ſeed. The Earl for with-holding his help, 
and becauſe he did not reſcue the Biſhop, ha his 
eſtate forfeited; and although after ſome little time 


he found means to bereſtored, yet did he not e:cape 


the judgment of God: being murdered by ſome of 
his own ſervants, who conſpired to kill him, and 
to conceal the fact, ſet the houſe on fire, and burnt 
his body therein. So was he paid home in the 1.: = 
meaſure he had uſed to the Biſhop. SGH. 111 
of the. Ch. eee J. 2 P. 110. 111. 
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Of ſuch Perſons as have been extrench Felaves Ly 
ſeveral Creatures; as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Se 
pents, Sc. 


HE fitteſt object of man's love is cert?in!7 
ſomething that is above, or at leaſt ſoe— 
thing that may pretend to a kind of equa!!! 


with him; but yet this noble paſſion hat" ad. 
mitte \ 


mitted of moſt unworthy deſcents. Xerxes doted 
upon a Plane-tree; and we read of others that 
have been enamoured of ſtatues : thus when the 
maſter hath humbled himſelf to his ſervant, it is 
the leſs wonder if his ſlaves riſe, and tender him 
an affection that he may be aſhamed of. 

1. There are ſeveral relations in books of the 
loves of wild creatures to men, to which yet I 
could never give any credit, till ſuch time as I ſaw 
a lynx, which 1 had from Aſſyria, ſo affected to- 
wards one of my ſervants (known to him but a 
ſhort time) that it could no longer be doubted but 
that he was fallen in love with him: As oft as 
the man was preſent, there were many and nota- 
ble flatteries and embraces, and little leſs than 
kiſles; when he was about to go away, he would 
gently lay hold on his garments with his claws, 
and endeavour to detain him : when he departed 
he followed him with his eyes, and feldom took 
them off from that way he went. In the mean 
time he was ſad till he ſaw him returning, and 
then he entertained him with, a wonderful ala- 
ctity and*congratulation. At laſt the man croſ- 
ſed the fea with me to go into the Turkith camp, 
and then the lynx witneſſed the violent defires 
he had by continual ſickneſs, and after he had 
forſaken his meat for ſome days, he languiſhed 
away till he died: which I was the more diſpleaſed 
with, becauſe J had determined to ſend him as a 
preſent to Cœſar, together with an Indian rat 
which I had very tame. Bie. ep. 3. p. 52. Burt. 
Melancholy, part 3. ſect. 2. p. 404. 

2. King Porus in a ſharp fight with Alexander 
the Great, being ſore wounded with many jave— 
lins thrown at him, fell from the back of his ele- 
phant, upon which he was mounted. The tol- 
diers ſuppoſing him dead came upon him, with a 
purpoſe to rob him of his arms and ornaments. 
Here it was that rhe elephant made uſe of all his 
fury in the defence of his maſter; and having 
cleared the place of the moſt forward of the aſ- 
failants, he took up the body of his Lord with his 
trunk, placed him again upon his back, by which 
means the King was ſaved, but the elephant dicd 
of his wounds, Lonic. Theatr. p. 329. Plut. Mo- 
ral. p. 963. | 

3. This which followeth happened in our time, 
and ſtandeth upon record in the publick regiſters, 
namely, in the year that Appius Junius and P. Silus 
were conſuls. Titus Sabinus and his ſervants were 
executed for an outrage committed upon the per- 
ſon of Nero, the ſon of Germanicus, One of them 
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that died had a dog which could not be kept 
from the priſon- door; and when his maſter was 
thrown down the ſtairs (called Scale Gemoniæ) 
would not depart from his dead corpſe, but kept 
a moſt piteous howling and lamentation about it 
In the ſight of a great multitude of Romans that 
itood round about to ſee the execution. And 
when one of the company threw the dog a piece 
of meat, he ſtraightways carried it to the mouth 
of his maſter lying dcad. Moreover, when the 


carcaſe was thrown into the river Tyber, the ſame: 


dog ſwam after, and made all the means he could 
to bear it up afloat, that it ſhould not fink; and to 
the fight of this ſpectacle and fidelity of the poor 
dog to his maſter, a number of people ran forth 
by heaps out of the city to the water-ſfide, Pin. 
Hiſt. I. 8. c. 40. p. 219. Aifbil. in Tiber. p. 97. 
Lonic. Theatr. p. 328. : 

4. In Patras, a city of Achaia, a boy called 
Thoas, had bought a young dragon, which he 
kept and nouriſhed with great care, and a notable 
familiarity there was grown betwixt theſe two. 
But when the dragon was grown to a conſiderable 
bigneſs, the citizens cauſed it to be carried into 
the wilderneſs, and left there. It happened that 
this Thoas being grown up to a young man, was 
returning with ſome of his companions from cer- 


tain ſights they had been to fee, and in their jour- 


ney were ſet upon by robbers. Thoas cried our, 


his voice was itraight known to the dragon, who 


was lurking not (ar from the place, who imme- 
diately came forth to his reſcue, frighted ſome, 
and flew others, and fo preſerved the life of his 
benefactor. Pliu. l. 8. c. 17. Pp. 204. Lonic. Theatr, 
P. 327. lian. de Auim. Hiſt. l. 6. c. 63. p. 393. 
5. Centaretrius the Galatian having ſlain Antio- 


chus in the war, got upon the back of the dead 
King's horſe; but he had no ſooner done fo, but 


that the horſe ſeemed ſenſible that it was his ma- 
ſter's enemy that beſtrid him: ſo that taking the 
bit in his teeth, he ran with all the ſpeed that 
might be to the top of a rock, from whence he 


threw both himſclf and his rider headlong, in 
ſuch manner, that neither could be taken up alive. 


Pin, J. 8. c. 42. p. 221, Lonic. Theatr. p. 328. 

6. In the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar the Emperor, 
there was a dolphin entered the Lucrine lake, 
which loved a certain boy, a poor man's ſon, in a 
ſtrange manner. The boy uſing to go every day 
from Baiæ to Putcoli to ſchool, and about noon 
vied to ſtay at the water - ſide, and to call unto the 


dolphin Simo, Simo, and many times would give 


him 
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him fragments of bread which he daily brought 
him for that purpoſe, and by this means allured 
the dolphin to come at his call. I ſhould be 
aſhamed to inſert this relation into my hiſtory, 
but that Mecenas Fabianus, Flavius Alfius, and 
many others have ſet it down for truth in their 
chronicles, In proceſs of time, at what hour ſo- 
ever of the day the boy called Simo, the dolphin, 
though never ſo cloſe hidden, would come abroad 
and ſcud to this lad, and taking bread and other 
victuals at his hand, would gently offer him his 
back to mount upon, letting fall the ſharp prickles 
of his fins, for fear of hurting the boy ; when 
he had him on his back, he would carry him over 
the broad arm of the ſea as far as Puteoli to 
ſchool, and in like manner convey him back 


again home: and thus continued for many years 


together ſo long as the lad lived. But when the 
boy was fallen ſick and died, the dolphin uſually 
came to the place, ſeemed to be heavy and mourn 
for the abſence of his beloved; and ar laſt, 'tis 
preſumed for very grief and ſorrow, himſelf was 
found dead upon the ſhore. Plin. Hiſt. l. 9. c 8. 
P. 239. Sandys on Ovid. Metamorph. l. 6. p. 115. 

7. Egeſidemus writes, that in the city of Jaſſos 
there was a boy called Hermias, who having 
uſed likewiſe to ride upon the back of a dolphin 


over the ſea, chanced at laſt, in a ſudden ſtorm, 


to be overwhelmed with waves, 'as he ſat upon 
his back, and ſo died; he was brought back by 
the dolphin dead as he was, who (as it were) 
confeſſing that he was the cauſe of his death, 
would never return again into the ſea, but launch- 
ed himſelf upon the ſands, and there died upon 
the ſhore. Plin. Hift. l. 9. c. 8. p. 239. Plut. 
Morals, p. 979. | | 

8. In the great Circus at Rome, at a ſolemn 
ſpectacle, there were many perſons condemned 
to be torn in pieces by wild beaſts let looſe upon 


them from dens and caves made for the purpoſe. 
Amongſt theſe milerable perſons was one Andro- 


dus, who had been ſervant to a conſular perſon. 


There was a lion let forth upon him, the moſt. 


terrible of all others to look upon both for 
ſtrength and extraordinary fierceneſs, who at the 
frſt ſtood ſtill, as one in admiration, and then 
ſoftly and mildly approaching the man, moved 
his tail, after the flattering manner of a dog, apd 
then gently licked the legs and hands of the poor 


Mave that was almoſt dead with fear, and detend- 
ed him againſt all the wild beaſts in the Circus. 


All the people law this wonder, not without great 


applauſe. Androdus was therefore ſent for þy 
Cæſar, who enquired of him the reaſon, why that 
terrible beaſt had ſpared, him alone, and had fawq. 
ed upon him in that manner, The ſlave told him, 
That being ſervant unto the Proconſul of Africk, 
by over-hard uſage he had been conſtrained to 
run away into the ſands- and ſolitudes, where, 
while he hid and reſted himſelf in a cave, there 
came to him this huge lion lame of one foot, 
and bloody, who ſeemed mildly and gently to 
crave his aſſiſtance; that he took up his foot, and 
having pulled out along and ſharp thorn gave him 
eaſe ; that from that day to three years end he 
lived with the lion in that cave, who always 
brought him a part of his prey, which he roaſted 
in the ſun and eat. After which, weary of that 
way of life (in the lion's abſence), he went his 
way, and having gone three days journey, he was 
ſeized upon by the ſoldiers, and brought out of 
Africa to Rome to his lord, and by him was con- 
demned to be thus expoſed to the wild beaſts to 
be devoured; but that it ſeems this lion being 
afterwards taken, had again taken knowledge of 
him, as he had ſeen. Upon this the people uni- 
verially interpoſed for the pardon of Androdus, 
and that he might have the lion beſtowed vpon 
him; it was granted, and the flave led the lion 
in a ſtring, through the whole city: the people 
willingly gave him money, with great acclama- 
tions, crying out, © This is the lion that was the 
man's hoſt, and this is the man that was the 
lion's phyſician.” Gellius calls the ſlave Andro- 
clus. Lonic. Theatr. p. 327. A. Gell. Noct. Aliic, 
J. 5. c. 14. P. 157, 158. 

9. Buſbequius tells of a Spaniard who was ſo 
beloved by a crane of Majorca, that the poor bird 


would walk any way with him, and in his abſence 


ſeek about for him, make a noiſe that he might 
hear her, and knock at his door; and when ne 
took his laſt farewel, not able to ſuſtain her lots 
and paſſionate defire, ſhe abiained from all food 
and died. Burt. Melancholy, part 2. 2. P. 404. 

10. There was a wonderful example about the 
city of Seſtos of an eagle; upon which account 
that bird is had in great honour in thoſe parts. 
A young maid had brought vp an Fagle by hand 
from a young one: the cagle, to requite her Kind- 
neſs, would firit, when ſhe was but little, ty 
abroad a birding, and ever bring part ot that {1c 
had gotten to her nurſe. In proceſs of time be: 
ing grown bigger and ſtronger, ſhe would |< 


upon wild beaſts alſo in the forelts, and ay 
1e 
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her young miſtreſs continually with ſtore of ve- 
niſon: at length it happened that the young wo- 
man died, and when her funeral fire was burning, 
the eagle flew into the midſt of it, and there was 
conſumed to aſhes, with the corpſe of the virgin. 
In memorial whereof the inhabitants of Seſtos 
erected in that very place a ſtately monument, 
which they call Heroum, dedicated to Jupiter and 
the virgin; becaule the eagle is a bird conſecrated 


to that God. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 10. c. 5. P. 273. 


CH AP. XXXIX. 


Of the extraordinary Honours done to ſome great Per- 
ſons in their Life-time or at their Death, 


H uſual manner of the world is to frown 
C3 upen preſent virtue, and to purſue it with 
envy and detraQtion ; but when once it is removed 
from our eyes, then, as if we repented of our 
former injuſtice, we can be contented thoſe ſhould 
have their due honour, who are now no longer in a 
capacity to enjoy it. It 1s true, the ſame world 
hath dealt more ſincerely with ſome in this kind 
than with others; to ſome few it hath made pre- 
{ent payment, but has reſerved the payment of the 
juſt debt to others, till they have been withdrawn 
into their graves. 

1. The Turkiſh Emperor, deſirous to recover 
Bagdat, ſent Chalil Baſſa with an army of five 
hundred thouſand men to reduce it. Schach Abas, 
the Perſian King, commanded Cartzſchugai Chan to 
march to the relief of the city with a ſmall brigade, 
but conſiſting of choice men, and he followed him 


in perſon with the whole army; he himſelf got into 


the city, and ſent Cartzſchugai Chan to meet the 


Turk, whom he wearicd out with perpetual ſkir- 


miſhes for ſix months together. Ar laſt he gave 
him battle,. diſordered and defeated him, forcing 
him to fly as far as Netzed. Upon the firſt news 


of the victory, Schach Abas left the city to go and 


meet Cartzſchugai Chan, and being come near him 
lighted, and ſaid to him, My dcarelt Aga, I have 
by thy means and conduct obtained fo noble a vic- 
tory, that 1 would not have defired a greater of 
God; come, get up on the horſe, it is fit 1 ſhould 
de thy lackey.” Cartzſchugai was ſo ſurpriſed 
a this diſcourſe, that he calt himſelf at his feet, 
treared his Majeſty to look on him as his ſlave, 
and not to expoſe him to the deriſion of all the 
* by doing him an honour ſo extraordinary, 
0, 29, 


and which it were impoſſible he could any way de- 


ſerve. But notwithſtanding all his intreaties, he 
was forced to get up, the King and the Chans fol- 
lowing on foot ſeven paces. Olear. Trav. J. 6. 


P. 354» 355. . 
2. Timoleon the Corinthian was the perſon who 


ſubverted the kingdom and the tyrant Dionyſius 


in Sicily, and reſtored the city of Syracuſe to her 
priſtine liberty; for which act of his, the grateful 
city underſtanding his death, decreed him per- 
petual honours, and that he ſhould be buried, and 
his tomb erected in the Forum or market-place. 
Sabel. Ex. I. 3.c. 2. p. 182. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 5. c. 2. 
p. 584. Plut. in Timol. p. 254. | 
The day that Germanicus the ſon of Druſus 


died, the temples were battered with a tempeſt. 


of ſtones, the altars overturned, the houſehold- 
gods by ſome thrown into the ſtreets, and children 
laid out to periſh ; the Barbarians alſo did conſent 
to a truce; being in civil war amongſt themſelves, 
or waging it with the Romans; as in a domeſtic 
or common mourning, ſome princes and governors 
amongſt them cut off their beards, and ſhaved the 
heads of their wives, in ſign of the greateſt and 
molt afflicting griet. The king of kings alſo, that 
is, the King of Parthia, forbore his hunting and 
feaſting of the nobles, which is a kind of vacation 
amongſt the Parthians. Sueton. in C. Caligul. c. 5. 
P. 167. UHber's Aunals, p. 8 13. An. Mund. 4023. 
4. Aratus had delivered the Sycionians from 
tyranny and oppreſſion to liberty: when therefore 
he was dead, though he died without the borders 
of the Sycionians, yet fo great was the love of the 
people to him, that they accompanied his corpſe 
crowned, and with great funeral pomp conveyed 
it to their city, ſinging all along the praiſes of the 
decealed. They built him a ſepulchre of marvel- 
lous work and great coſt, which, in honour of 
him, they called by his name; and at this place 
they yearly celebrated the birth- day of Aratus with 
ſacrifices and ſports. Moreover, in caſe it hap- 
pened that any of Aratus's family chanced to be 
there preſent at that annual ſolemnity, they com- 
clled him to take amongſt them the firſt and moſt 
honourable place. Tulgeſ. Ex. I. 5. c. 2. p. 58 5. 

. Tirus Livius, the hiſtorian, had attained to 
that fame and mighty reputation amongſt men for 
his learning and public writings, that although 
he lived in the age of Auguſtus, wherein a learned 
man was no rarity; yet it is ſaid concerning this 
man, that divers perſons of great Nobility came 
to Rome from the fartheſt parts of Spain, on pur- 
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oſe to ſee him: and when once they had ſo done, 
they departed, left they ſhould ſeem to have given 
that vifit to the magnificence and majeſty of Rome, 
at that time the head city in the world. Fr. Modii 
Epiſt. Dedic. ante Livii Hiſt, Fulgoſ. Ex. l. 2. c. 5, 
281. 
6. When Plato, in his return from Sicily, came 
to Olympias, all the people (who were then con- 
vened for the celebration of the plays there), as ſoon 
as they underſtood of his coming, left the plays, 
and ran forth to receive him, looking upon him 
with admiration and reverence, as a divine perſon, 
and a man ſent down from heaven, Which re— 
ſpect, if we conſider the vanity of the Greeks, and 
withal the mean birth and deſcent of Plato, we ſhall 
better underſtand the greatneſs of the honour done 
him, which was never done to any King before or 
after. Fulgof. Ex. I. 2. c. 5. p. 275. 
7. Philopœmen had alſo a ſingular honour from 


the Greeks in the Nemæan plays: for, after he had 


obtained that famous victory at Mantinea, and 
muſtered his army where the plays were celebrated, 
there were divers harpers and ſingers; and when 
one ſung this verſe, © O Pylades, through the gal- 
lantry of this Captain all the Grecian cities were 
reſtored to liberty ;” all the people fixed their eyes 
upon Philopœmen, and with a loud and joyful 


| ſhout teſtified they believed theſe verfes to agree 


with his virtue. Fulgo/. Ex. I. 2. c. 5.p. 275. 

8. The integrity and honeſty of Zeno Yzizus, 
a Cyprian Philoſopher, was in ſuch high eſtimation 
with the Athenians, that they decreed him a golden 
ſtatue with a crown upon it; and alſo depoſited 
the keys of their city in his hands, believing them 
more ſafe therein than in any of their own Tem- 
ples. Fulgeſ. Ex. l. 2: c. 5. p. 277. | 

9. The innocency and juſtice of Phocion pro- 
cured him as much reputation and honour as learn- 
ing or military virtue uſe to beſtow on others: for, 


as oft as he was choſen and ſent out by the Athe- 


nians as their General by land, or Admiral by ſea, 
he was freely and cheerfully received with the 
whole number of his ſoldiers by the confederate 
cities and alhies : they ſet open their city gates, not 
as toan Athenian, but as to a citizen of their own 
city: whereas, when any other befides himſelf was 
{ent out in that employment, the gates were ſhut 
and chained, and the watches kept upon the walls, 
as if ſome enemy was near at hand ready to ſurpriſe 
and betray them. Fulgeſ. Ex. I. 2. c. 5. p. 276. 
10. In what honour Pompey the Great was 
amongſt the Romans, appears by one action of 


theirs ; when he was to be created Prætor in the 
Mithridatick war, and Roſcivs oppoſed him, ad. 
viſing the people to chooſe another, and to add 
Pompey as his companion, marking out with hig 
finger whom he deſigned forthat choice; the people 
of Rome, knowing the honour of Pompey was im. 
peached, if he ſhould be made another's aſſociate, 
were univerſally moved with indignation, and ſer 
up a ſhout with that earneſtneſs, that the crows 
that Aew over their heads fell down aitoniſhed in 
the midſt of them; nor would they depart the af. 
ſembly, till they had obtained the Prætorſhip for 
Pompey alone, and all other things which he 
thought neceſſary for his expedition. Fug. Ex. 
4. 2. c. 5. p. 280. 

11. Pherenice brought her ſon to the Olympick 
games, to contend for a crown there; and when 
the Hellanodice or Judges did prohibit her from 
beholding the plays, ſhe inſiſted upon her right, 
ſaying, „ ſhe had a father and three brothers all 
Victors in the Olympicks, and had alſo brought 
thither her ſon as a Champion.” With theſe rea- 
ſons ſhe overcame both the people and the law it- 
ſelf, which forbad a woman to be preſent, and ſhe 
alone was admitted to fit there. Alan. Var. Hiſt, 
J. 10. c. 1. P. 462. 

12. Auguſtus Cæſar had the ſurname of Pater 
Patriæ, the Father of his Country, given him by 
the full conſent of the Romans. The better ſort 
of the people were ſent to him with this title unto 
Antium; and, becauſe he would not accept it, 
when he returned to Rome, the whole body of the 
people met him, with wreaths of laurels upon 
their heads. The Senate decreed to Antonius 
Muſa, his Phyſician, a ſtatue of brass, to be placed 
next to that of Æſculapius, becauſe: by his means 
he was recovered of a dangerous diſeaſe. Some 
maſters of families left it in their wills, that their 
heirs ſhould cauſe them to be carried to, the Capi- 
tol with a ſacrifice before them, which ſhould be 
there offered, in teſtimony of their thanks that 
Auguſtus had ſurvived them. Some citirs in Italy 
made that day wherein he firſt came to them to be 
the beginning of their ycar. Molt of the pro- 
vinces, beſides temples and altars, appointed plays 
every five years, and that almoſt in every town, 
The King's friends and confederates, cach of 
them in their kingdoms, built cities, after his name 
called Cæſaria's; and with joint conſent, and at 
their common charge, they reſolved to finith the 
temple of Olympic Jupiter, begun in Achens of 


old, and to dedicate it to his genius, Then ler 
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their kingdoms oftentimes, and both at Rome, and 
when he paſſed through the provinces, did him 
daily ſervices, gowned, without royal enſigns, after 
the manner of dependants. The Knights of Rome 
did conſtantly celebrate his birth-day two days to- 
gether. All degrees of perſons did yearly caſt a 
{tipend into the Guiph of Curtius, as a vow for 
his health; and in the Calends of January they 
gave him a new-year's gift, although he was ab- 
ſent, which amounted to huge ſums; though he 
would not admit that any ſingle perſon ſhould pay 
him above one ſingle penny. When he returned 
out of the provinces, they followed him, not only 
with hearty wiſhes of proſperity, but with ſongs 
and verſes ficted to their muſic; and it was pre- 
ciſely obſerved, that upon the day of his entrance 
into Rome, no kind of puniſhment ſhould be in— 
flifted upon any malcfactor. Zuing. Theat. vol. 1. 
I. 1. Pp. 45. Sueton in Auguſt. I. 2. c. 58. p. go. 

13. When M. Tullius Cicero was forced into 
exile by the means of Clodius, beſides the whole 
body of the Senate, there were above twenty thou- 
ſand men that put on mourning apparel and fune- 
ral habit, that thereby they might declare what 
ſenſe they had of his calamity, and that they were 
as much. grieved as if it had fallen on their own 
families: and on the other fide, when by the means 
of Pompey and others he had liberty to return, al- 
molt all Italy ran out of their rowns and cities to 
behold and welcome hin. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. 
1. 3. 5. 256, 

14. The Emperor Conſtantine the Great being 
dead in Nicomedia, the ſoldiers that were of his 
life- guard rent their garments, threw themſelves 
upon the ground, and beat their heads againſt the 
walls. The Prefects, Captains, and the reit of 
the ſoldiers followed them therein in mournful 
tones, crying out, © they had loſt a protector, a 
guardian, and a father.” The citizens, like fo many 
mad and diſtracted perſons, ran about the city 
howling, by reaſon of the greatneſs of their grief, 
Which they were not able to contain: others went 
up and down with ſilence, hanging down their 
heads as men aſtoniſhed ; all complaining they 
were now deprived of all the comforts of human 
lite. At Rome the Senate and people had no mea- 
ſure in their grief and ſadneſs ;. tor they ſhur up 
the baths, they came not either to the markets 
or plays, but intermitted all thoſe things which are 
vont to be obſerved in times of joy and proſpe- 
ty: and having lamented the lois of fo great an 
Emperor, and pronounced him a happy perſon, 
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that had cloſed up his life in ſuch great glory ; 
they added this alſo to the reſt of his honours, 
that he ſhould be painted above the heavenly orvs, 
fitting amongſt the celeitial company of bleſſed 
ſouls; and withal decreed, that“ an embaſſy ſhould 
be ſent unto Conſtantius his ſon, that he would 
ſend unto them the corpſe of his father, and that 
he would honour the city of Rome with the re- 
mains and funeral of that moſt noble and illuſtrious 
Prince.” Zuing. Theatr. vel. 1. J. 1. p. 97. 

15. The death of Titus Veſpaſian the Emperor 
being made known inthe evening, the Senate ruſhed 
into the Curia, as if to bewall the loſs of the world's 
perpetual Guardian: they then heaped upon him 
ſuch honours as they had never voted him either 
preſent or alive, and decreed he ſhould be num- 
bered amongſt the gods. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. 


J. 1. P. 96. 


C'H A P.: XL. 


Of the ſtrange and different Ways whereby ſome 
Per ſons have been ſaved from Death. 


E that thinks himſelf at the remoteſt diſtance 


from death, is many times the neareſt to it; 
vet, as ſome men who have received the ſentence 
of condemnation, have met with an unlooked-for 


pardon, fo others have miraculouſly eſcaped, when, 


to all human reaſon, they might be numbered 
amongſt the dead. 


1. Four Chriſtian ſlaves, being in the ſhip of 


an Algier pirate, reſolved to make their eſcape 
in a boat, which one of them who was a carpen- 
ter undertook to build: this man ſer himſelf to 
work, making wooden pins and other pieces ne- 
ceſſary for the faſtening ot the boards whereof the 
boat was to conſiſt. Having appointed a time 
for the execution of their deſign, they took off 
ſix boards from the room waere the proviſion 
was kept, whereof they uſed two for the bottom, 
two Others for the ſides, and two others for the 
prow and poop, and ſo made up ſomewhat that 
was more like a trough than a boat; their quilt 
ſerved thern for tow, and having pitched the boat 
well, they ſet it into the water; but when they 
would have got into it, they found that two men 
loaded it ſo, that being in danger of ſinking, two 
of the four deſiſted from that enterpriſe, ſo that 
only two, an Engliſhman and a Dutchman, ad- 
ventured 1n it : all the tackling they had was two. 
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oars and a little fail, all their proviſion a little 
bread and freſh water, and ſo they put to ſea with- 
out either compals or quadrant, The firſt day be- 
ing dul every wave filled their boat, and they 
were forced to go as the wind drove, and were con- 
tinually employed in baling out the ſea- water, 
which had ſpoiled their bread, and were almoſt 
quite ſpent when they were caſt upon the coaſts 
of Barbary. There they found a little wood 
wherewith they ſomewhat enlarged their boat, but 
narrowly eſcaping death by the Moors, they got 
to ſea again, Thirſt troubled them moſt, their 
only drink being the blood of ſome tortoiſes they 
had taken : at laſt, after ten days floating up and 
down, they arrived upon the coaſt of Spain, at 
the Cape of St. Martin, between Alicant and Va- 
fencia, Thoſe of the country ſeeing them at a 
diſtance ſent a boat to meet them, carried them 
bread and wine, treated them very civilly, and 
found them paſtage for England: this was Anno 
Dom. 1640. Mandel. Trav. I. 3. Pp. 202. 

2. Anno Dem. 1357, there was a great plague 
at Colen, Amongſt many others who were infected 
with it was a noble lady; her name was Reichmut 
Adolch ; ſhe lived in the new market, where her 
houſe is yet to be ſeen, and being ſuppoſed to die 
of it was accordingly buried. The ſextons knew 
that ſhe was buried with a ring upon her finger, 
and therefore the night following they came pri- 
vily to the grave, and digged up the coffin, and 
opened it; upon which the buried lady raiſed up 
herſelf; the ſextons ran away in a terrible fright, 
and left their lanthorn behind them, which ſhe 
took up, and made haſte to the houſe of her huſ- 
band: ſhe was known by him and received in; .af- 
terwards being attended with all care and dili- 
gence, ſhe perfectly recovered, and lived tc have 
three ſons by ker huſband, all which ſhe devoted 
to the miniſterial function. The truth of all this 
is confirmed by a publick monumental inſcrip- 
tion, erected in memory of ſo ſtrange a thing, and 
is yet to be ſeen in the entrance of the church of 
the holy apoſtles. Addit. ad Donat per Horſt. I. 7. 
c. 9 P. 707. Fabrit. Obf. Chirurg. OC. 95. p. 173. 
Kornman. de Mirac. Mort. par. 2. c. 16. p. 15. 

. There was a father and a ſon in a certain 
ſhip, which, as it fortuned, was ſplit upon the 
rocks, The father's age not able to grapple with 
the waves was ſoon overwhelmed and drowned, 
The ſon labouring to fave his life, ſaw a car- 
caſe floating upon the water, and miſtruſting his 
own ſtrength, mounted himſelf upon it, and by 
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this help reached the ſhore in ſafety: he waz 
no ſooner free of his danger, but he knew the 
corpſe to be that of his dead father, who gave 
him life by his death, as he had afforded him 
birth by his life. Cauſin's Holy Court, tom. 1. max, 
„ - ©. 2 | 

4. In the relations of Muſcovia, ſet out by the 
Ambaſſador Demetrius, there is the following re. 
lation of the memorable fortune of a country 
peaſant: the man ſeeking for honey, leapt down 
into a hollow tree, where he got into ſuch plenty 
of it, that it ſucked him in up to the brealt; he 
had lived two days upon honey only, and finding 
that his voice was not heard in that ſolitary wood, 
he deſpaired of freeing himſelf from his l1quoriſh 
captivity; but he was ſaved by a ſtrange chance, 
A huge bear came to the ſame tree to eat of the 
honey, whereof theſe beaſts are very greedy : he 
deſcended into the tree as a man would do, with 
his hinder parts forward; which obſerved, the 
poor forlorn creature catched hold of his loins, the 
bear in a lamentable fright laboured with all his 
power to get out, and thereby drew out the pea- 
ſant from his ſweet priſon, which otherwiſe hall 
proved his tomb. Lonic. -Theatr. p. 687, 688. 
Carfin's Holy Court, tom. 3. max. 4. P. 358. 

5. Ariſtomeaes, general of the Meſſenians, had 
with too much courage adventured to ſet upon 
both the Kings of Sparta, and being 1n that fight 
wounded and fallen to the ground, was taken up 
ſenſcleſs, and carried away priſoner with fifty of 
his companions, There was a deep cave, into 
which the Spartans uſed to caſt headlong ſuch 
as were condemned to die for the greateſt of- 
fences; to this puniſhment Ariſtomenes and his 
companions were adjudged. All the reſt of thele 
poor men died with their falls; Ariſtomenes (how- 
ſoever it came to pals) took no harm: yet it 
was harm enough to be impriſoned in a deep 
dungeon amongit dead carcales, where he was 
likely to periſh with hunger and ſtench. But a 
while after he perceived by fome ſmall glimmer— 
ing of light, which came in at the cop, a fox 
that was gnawing upon a dead body: hereupon 
he bethought himſelf that this beaſt muſt needs 
know ſome way to enter the place and get out; 
for which cauſe he made ſhift to lay hold upon 
it, and catching it by the tail with one hand, 
ſaved himſelf from biting with the other hand by 
thrulting his coat into the mouth of it; ſo, letting 
it creep whither it would, he followed, holding.“ 


as his guide, until the way was tull en for 
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him, and then diſmiſſed it. The fox being looſe 
ran through an hole, at which came a little light, 
and there did Ariſtomenes delve ſo long with his 
nails, that at laſt he clawed out his paſſage, and 
ſo got home in ſafety, as both the Corinthians and 
Spartans after found to their coſt. Polyen, l. 2. 
Pauſan. in Meſſanic. Pegel. Mellific. tom. 1. p. 17 1. 
Raleigh's Hiſt. World, l. 2. c. 27. J 4. P. 530. 
Heyl.- Coſm. p. 580. 

6. Anno Dom. 1568, upon the eve of All-Saints, 
by the ſwelling of the ſea, there was ſo great a 
deluge, as covered certain Iſlands of Zealand, a 
great part of the ſea-coaſt of Holland, and al- 
moſt all Frizeland. In Frizeland alone there were 
twenty thouſand perſons drowned, many men who 
had climbed to the tops of hills and trees, were 
ready to give up the ghoſt for hunger, but were 
in time ſaved by boats. Amongſt the reſt, upon 
an hill by Sneace they found an infant (carried thi- 
ther by the water) in its cradle, with a cart lying 
by it; the poor babe was ſoundly ſleeping, with- 
out any fear, and then happily ſaved. Strradæ. 
Clark's Mirrour. 

7. William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, as he 
lay in camp near to the duke d' Alva's army, ſome 
Spaniards in the night broke into his camp, and 
ſome of them ran as far as the prince of Orange's 
tent, where he lay faſt aſleep. He had a dog 
lying by him on the bed, that never left barking 
and ſcratching him by the face, till he had waked 
him; and by this means he eſcaped the danger. 
Strade. Clark's Mir. c. 104. p. 504. 

8. In the earthquake of Apulia, that happened 
in the year 1627, on the laſt day of July, in the 
city of St. Severine alone, ten thouſand fouls were 
taken out of the world : and in the horror of ſuch 
infinite ruins, and ſepulchre of ſo many mortals, a 
great bell (thrown out of a ſteeple by the earth- 
quake) fell ſo fitly over. a child, that it incloſed 


againſt every other danger. Cauſin's Holy Court, 
tim. 3. max. 4. p. 358. | 

9. In Edge-hill fight Sir Gervaſe Scroop, fight- 
ing valiantly for his King, received twenty-ſix 
wounds, and was left on the ground amongſt the 
dead : next day his fon Adrian obtained leave of 
the King to find and fetch off his father's corpſe, 
and his hopes pretended no higher than a decent 
interment thereof: ſuch a ſearch was thought in 
vain amongſt ſo many naked bodies with wounds 
diſguiſed from themſelves, and where pale death 
had confounded all complections together. How- 

No. 29. | 


him, and doing no harm, made a bulwark for him 


ever, he having ſome general hint of the place where 


his father fell, did light upon his body, which had 


ſome warmth left therein: the heat was with rub- 
bing within a few moments improved to motion, that 


motion within ſome hours into ſenfe, that ſenſe 


within a Cay into ſpeech : within certain weeks he 
arrived to a perfect recovery, living more than ten 
years after, a monument of God's mercy and his 
ſon's affection. The effect of this ſtory I received 
from his own mouth in Lincoln college. Full. 
Worth. p. 175. Lincolnſhire, 

10. Pomponius was one of the number of thoſe 
who were proſcribed by the Triumvirate at Rome; 
but he eſcaped death by a notable ſhift. He took 
to him the enſigns of the Pretorſhip, and in his 


robe, with his ſervants as ſo many lictors with their 


faſces, keeping cloſe about their maſter, leſt he 
ſhould be known by ſuch as they met: in this 
order they paſſed undiſcovered through the midſt 
of the city. At the gate, as Pretor, he got up 
into a publick chariot, and ſo paſſed through Italy, 
pretending to be an Ambaſſador from the Trium- 
virate to Sextus Pompeius, and was thereupon alſo 
furniſhed with a publick barge, with which he 
paſſed over into Sicily, at that time the ſecureſt 
ſanctuary for the diſtreſſed. No ſmall wonder it is, 
that amongſt ſo many men, in fo many places, upon 
divers occaſions, he ſhould not meet with any per- 
ſon who did betray him to thoſe who ſought after 
his life. Lip/. Monit. l. 3. e. 13. p. 43. 
11. Strange was that eſcape of Cæſar in Egypt, 
having hither purſued Pompey, and diſcontented 
Pcolomy the King, by demanding pay for the ſol- 
diers: he had his navy (which lay near the Pha- 
ros at anchor) aſſaulted by Achillas, one of young 
Ptolomy's courtiers. Cæſar himſelf was then at 


Alexandria, and hearing of the ſkirmiſh, he haſt- 


ened to the Pharos, meaning to ſuccour his navy 


in perſon. But the Egyptians making towards him 


on all {ides, he was compelled to leap into the ſea, 
and ſwim for his life : and though, to avoid their 
darts, he ſometimes dived under water, yet held 
he ſtill his left hand above, and in it divers books: 
he drew after him his General's coat (called Palu- 

damentum) with his teeth, that his enemies might 
not enjoy it as à ſpoil: and having ſwam thus 200 
paces, he got ſafe to his ſhips, where animating his 
ſoldiers he allo gained the victory, Suet. p. 39. 
in Julio. Heyl. Coſm. p. 924. | 


12, Sir Richard Edgecomb, Knight, being zea- 
lovs for the cauſe of Henry Earl of Richmond 


(afterwards King Henry the Seventh) was, in the 
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and narrowly ſearched for, that he was forced to 
hide himſelf in his thick woods at his houſe in 
Cuttail in Cornwal. Here extremity taught him a 
ſudden policy to put a ſtone in his cap, and tumble 
the ſame into water, while theſe rangers were faſt 
at his heels, who looking down after the noiſe, and 
ſeeing his cap ſwimming thereon, ſuppoſed that he 
had deſperately drowned himſelf, and (deluded by 
this honeſt fraud) gave over their farther purſuit, 
leaving him at liberty co ſhift over into Brittany. 
Carew's Surv. of Cornwal, p. 114. Full. Worth. 
p. 274. Devonſhire. 

13. John Thornborough was preferred by Queen 
Elizabeth to be Dean of York, and Biſhop of 
Lymerick in Ireland, where he received a molt re- 
markable deliverance in manner following: lodg- 
ing in an old Caſtle in Ireland, ig a large room par- 
titioned but with | ſheets or curtains, his wife, 


children, and ſervants, all lying upon the ground 


on mats, in the dead time of the night the floor 
overhead, being earth and plaſter(asin many places 
is uſed) and overcharged with weight, fell wholly 
down together, and cruſhing all to pieces that was 
above two foot high, as cupboards, . table-forms, 
ſtools, reſted at laſt on certain cheſts (as God would 
have it) and hurt no living creature. In the firſt of 


King James 1603, he was conſecrated Biſhoþ of 


Briſtol, and from thence was tranſlated to Wor- 
ceſter. Full. Worth. p. 151. Wilſhire. 

14. In the maſſacre of Paris one Merlin, a 
Miniſter, fled and hid himſelf in a hay-mow, 
where he was ſtrangely nouriſhed and preſerved ; 
for all the time he lay there (which was a fortnight 
together) a hen came conſtantly, and every day 
laid an egg by him, by which he was ſuſtained, 
Clark's Mir. c. 83. p. 365. 

15. Chingius Chan, firſt Emperor of the Tarta- 
rians, flying from a battle where he had unſucceſs- 
fully fought, hid himſelf amongſt briers and 
ſhrubs to eſcape the purſuit of the enemy. An owl 
far upon the buſh whereinto he had crept to pre- 
ſerve himſelf. The enemy paſſing that way, and 
ſeeing an owl ſit upon the buſh, declined the 


ſcarch of that place, as ſuppoſing no man was 


there where a hird had perched ſo ſecurely; and 
by this means Chingius eſcaped. From that time 
forth an owl was in great honour amongſt the 
Tartars, they looking upon it as a bird of fortu- 
nate preſage, and carrying the feathers of them in 
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time of King Richard the Third, ſo hotly purſued 


their caps with great devotion. Dinoth. Memora}. 
I. 4. P. 310. Pureb. Pilg. tom. 1. 1.4. c. 11. hegt. 2. 
P. 44. g 
16. Leo, fon to the Emperor Baſilius Mac 0 

was accuſed by Theodorus Sandabarenus, a M k. 
as having deſigned upon the life of his father, and 
was thereupon caſt into priſon, and was freed 
thence by theſe ſtrange means. The Emperor 
on a time feaſted divers of the greateſt Lords in 
his court; they were all ſeated, when a parrot, that 
was hung up in a cage in the hall (in a mournful 
tone), cried, © Alas! alas! poor Prince Leo.” It is 
likely he had frequently heard courtiers paſſing to 
and fro, bewailing the Prince's hard une in 


thoſe terms: and when he had often ſpoke theſe 


words, the Lords at the table were ſeized with ſuch 
a ſudden ſadneſs, that all of them neglected their 


meat: the Emperor obſerved it, and called to 


them to eat, enquiring the reaſon why they did 
not? when one of them, with tears in his eyes, re- 
plied, -*© How ſhould we eat, Sir, being thus re- 
proached by this bird of our want of duty to your 
family? The brute creature is mindful of its Lord; 
and we, that have reaſon, have neglected to ſup- 
plicate your Majeſty in the behalf of the Prince, 
whom we all believe to be innocent, and to ſuffer 
under calumny.” The Emperor, moved with their 
words, commanded them to fetch Leo out of priſon, 
admitted him to his preſence, and reſtored him 
firſt ro his favour, and then to his former dignity 
of Cæſar. Zuing. Theat. vol. 2.1. 3. p. 315. Ce- 
dren, Zonar. Annal. tom. 3. p. 153. 

17. Guy, Earl of Burgoin, grandchild to 
Richard the Second, Duke of Normandy, grew 
ſenſible of his right to the Dukedom of Normandy, 
and joining with Viſcount Neele and the Earl 
Beſſin (two powerful Normans), conſpired the death 
of Duke William, who afterwards conquered 
England; and they had effected it, if a certain foo! 
about him had not ſtole away in the night to the 
place where the Duke was, and never left knock- 
ing and crying at the gate till he was admitted into 
his preſence, willing him to fly for his lite in- 
ſtantly, or he would be murdered. The Duke 
conſidering that, being related by a fool, it was 
like to be the more probable, and that there might 
be danger in ſtaying, none in going, rode inſtantly 
away all alone towards Falais, his principal caſtle. 
But miſſing his way, he happened to paſs where a 
Gentleman was ſtanding at his door, of hom 3s 
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aſked the way, and was by him, as knowing him, 
directed; which he had no ſooner done, but the 
conſpirators came preſently, enquiring if ſuch a one 
had not paſſed that way; which the Gentleman 
affirmed, and undertook to be their guide to 
overtake him; but leading them on purpoſe a 
contrary way, the Duke by this means came ſafely 
to Falais. From thence he went to the King of 
France, and complained of his injuries, who ſo 
aided him that he made him greater than he was 
before. Bak. Chron. p. 29, 30. 

18. Mr. Lermouth, altas Wiiliamſon, a Scotch- 
man, Chaplain to the Lady Ann of Cleeve, being 
caſt into priſon for the truth's ſake, as he was on a 
time meditating, he heard a voice ſaying to him, 
« Ariſe, and go thy ways :” whereunto when he 
gave no great heed at the firſt, he heard the ſame 
voice a ſecond time. Upon this he fell to prayer, 
and about half an hour after he heard a voice the 
third time ſpeaking the ſame words: whereupon 
riſing up, immediately part of the priſon-wall fell 
down; and, as the officers came in at the outward 
gate of the priſon, he went out at the breach, 
leaped over the priſon-ditch, and in his way meet- 
ing a beggar, he changed his coat with him, and 
coming to the ſea-ſhore he found a veſſel ready to 
ſet ſail, into which he entered and eſcaped. Clark's 
Mir. c. 4. p. 18. | | 

19. The people of Sicily being oppreſſed by 
divers Tvrants, craved aſſiſtance of the Corinthians, 
who ſent them for their ſuccour a Captain of 
theirs called Timoleon, a man famous for military 
diſcipline and for moral virtues. Timoleon 1n 
a ſhort time had fuch ſucceſs, that the Tyrants de- 


themſelves by force, one of them, called Icetes, 
luborned a couple of deſperate villains to aſſaſſinate 
him; who perſuading themſelves they might belt 
perform it as he ſhould be ſacrificing to his Gods, 
and wholly attentive to his devotions, watched an 
opportunity for that purpoſe. They found him 
one day in the temple ready to ſacrifice, and 
dre near him to execute their deſign; but as they 
vere ready to ſtrike him, one of the ſtanders-by, 
who ſuſpected nothing of their intention, upon a 
udden gave one of the conſpirators ſuch a mortal 
wound that he fell dead in the place. The other 
keing his fellow killed, and thinking the conſpi- 
icy was diſcovered, fled to the altar, took hold 
thereof, craved pardon of the Gods and of Ti- 
moleon, and promiſed, that if he would ſave 


ſpairing either to overcome him, or to defend 


lis life he would diſcover all his practice. In 


the med time he that killed the other eonſpirator, 
being fled, was taken and brought back, calling 
God and man to witneſs, that he had done nothing 
but a moſt juſt and lawful act in killing him that 
had killed his father; which being known to ſome 
that were preſent, and teſtified by them to be true, 
filled all the aſſiſtants with admiration of the Di- 
vine Providence, which, by ſuch an accident, 
bad not only overthrown the pernicious plot and 
deſign of the wicked Tyrant, and preſerved Ti- 
moleon, but had alſo at the ſame time executed 1ts 
Juſtice upon a murderer. Plat. Paral. in Timoleonte. 
{itzh. of Policy and Relig. part 1. p. 117. 

20. Anno Domini 1552, about the Nones of 
February, Franciſcus Peluſius, one of ſixty years 


of age, while in the manor of Lewis Dheirzvus, 


and in the hill of St. Sebaſtian, was digging a well 


forty feet deep, the earth above fell in upon him 


to thirty-five feet depth. He was ſomewhat ſen- 
ſible before of what was coming, and oppoſed a 
plank (which by chance he had by him) againſt the 
ruins, himſelf lying under it. By this means he 
was protected from the huge weight of the earth, 
and retained ſome air and breath to himſelf, by 
which he lived ſeven days and nights without 
food or fleep, ſupporting his ſtomach only with 
his own urine, without any pain or forrow, being 
full of hope in God, in whom alone he had placed 
it, Ever and anon he called for help (as being 
yet fafe); but was heard by none, though he could. 
hear the motion, noiſe, and words of thoſe that 
were above him, and could count the hours as 


the clock went. After the ſeventh day (he being 


all the while given for dead) they brought a bier 
for his corpſe, and when a good part of the 
well was digged up, on a ſudden they heard the 
voice of one crying from the bottom. At firſt 
they were afraid, as if it had been the voice of a 
ſubterranean ſpirit; but the voice continuing, they 
had ſome hope of his life, and haſtened to dig to 
him, till at laſt (after he had drank a cup of wine) 
they drew him up living and well; his ſtrength ſo 
entire, that, to lift him out he would not ſuffer 


himſelf to be bound, nor would uſe any help of 


another; of ſo ſound ſenſe, that, jeſting, he drew 
out his purſe, gave them money, ſaying, he had 
been with ſuch good hoſts, that for ſeven days it 
had not coſt him a farthing. Soon after he re- 
turned to his work again, aud was then alive when 
I wrote this, ſaith Bartholomæus Anulus. Schenck. 
OH. Medic. l. 3. ob. 3. p. 307. 
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21. A certain woman (faith Jordanus) had 
given her huſband poiſon; and, it ſeems, impa- 
tient of all delay, gave him afterwards a quantity 
of quickſilver to haſten his death the ſooner : but 
that ſlippery ſubſtance carried along with it the 
poiſon that Jay in the ventricle (and had not yet 
ſpread itfelf to the heart) through the bowels away 
from him by ſtool; by which means he eſcaped. 
Auſonius hath the ſtory in an epigram of his, 
the-concluſion of which is to this purpoſe : 


The gods ſend health by a moſt cruel wife; 
And when Fates will, two poiſons fave a life. 


Schenck. OBf.. Medic. I. 7. p. 887. 


22. At Tibur, anno Dom. 1583, there was 
one, who digging in a ſubterranean aqueduct, by 
a ſudden fall of the earth (which ſtore of ruin had 
cauſed) he was overwhelmed and buried alive; 
yet ſuch was the vigour of his ſpirit, that night 
and day (though he could not diſtinguiſh either) 
working with hands, feet, head, and back, he hol- 
lowed the earth that lay about him, and working as 
a mole into the part of the 2queduCt that was be- 
yond the place where the earth fel], he at laſt reach- 
ed it; and from thence, upon the ſeventh day, he 
had ſcratched himſelf out, and was ſafe and ſound, 
though all the time without meat,and drink, only 
his fingers ends bruiſed and worn away. Marſil. 
Cagnat. de Sanit. Tuend. J. 7. c. 7. p. 26. 

23. Captain Woodes Rogers, Commander of 
the Duke Frigate, being ſent on a voyage round 
the world, in company with the Ducheſs, Captain 
Courtney Commander; and touching at the unin- 
habited iſland of Juan Fernandez, in 1708-9, found 
a man there clothed in goat-ſkins, of whom he 
gives the following relation, as he received it from 
his own mouth: That he had been on the iſland 
four years and four months, being lefr there by 


Captain Stradling in the Cinque-ports ; that his 


name was Alexander Selkirk, born in Scotland; 
that he had been Maſter of the Cinque-ports, a 
{hip that came here laſt with captain Dampier, 


who told me (ſays my author) that this was the 


beſt man-in her. During his ſtay here, he ſaid 
he ſaw ſeveral ſhips paſs by, but only two came 
in to anchor. As he went to view thein, he found 
them to be Spaniards, and retired from them; 
upon which they ſhot at him. Had they been 
French, he would have ſubmitted ; but choſe to 
riſque his dying alone on the iſland, rather than to 
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fall into the hands of the Spaniards in thoſe party, 
becauſe he apprehended they would murder him, 
or make a ſlave of him in the mines: for he feared 
they would ſpare no ſtranger who might be capable 
of diſcovering the South Sea. The Spanjards 
had landed before he knew what they were; and 
they came ſo near him, that he had much ado to 
eſcape: for they not only ſhot at him, but pur- 
ſued him into the woods; where he climbed to the 
top of a tree, at the foot of which they made wa. 
ter, and killed ſeveral goats juſt by; but went of 
again without diſcovering him. He told us he was 
born at Largo in the county of Fife, in Scotland, 


and was bred a ſailor from his youth. The rea- 


ſon of his being left there was, a difference be- 
twixt him and his Captain; which, together with 
the ſhip's being leaky, made him willing rather 


to ſtay there, than go along with him, at firſt; 


and when he was at laſt willing, the Captain would 
not receive him. He had been in the iſland before 
to wood and water, when two of the ſhip's com- 
pany were left upon it for ſix months, till the ſhip 
returned, being chaſed thence by two French 
South-Sea ſhips. He had with him his clothes 
and bedding, with a firelock, ſome powder, bul- 


lets, and tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a 


bible, ſome practical pieces, and his mathematical 
inſtruments and books. He diverted and pro- 
vided for himſelf as well as he could; but for the 
firſt eight months had much ado to bear up againſt 
melancholy, and the terror of being left alone in 
ſuch a deſolate place, He built two huts with 
Pimento trees, covered them with long graſs, and 
lined them with the ſkins of goats, which he killed 
with his gun as he wanted, ſo Tong as his powder 
laſted, which was but a pound; and that being 
near ſpent, he got fire by-rubbing two ſticks of 
Pimento wood together upon his knee. In the 
leſſer hut, at ſome diſtance from the other, he 
dreſſed his victuals; and in the larger he ſlept, 
and employed himſelf in reading, ſinging of Plalms, 
and praying: ſo that he ſaid he was a better Chriſ- 
tian while in this place than ever he was before, 
or than, he was afraid, he ſhould ever be again. 
At firſt he never eat any thing till hunger con- 
ſtrained him; partly for grief, and partly for want 
of bread and ſalt: nor did he go to bed till he 
could watch no longer: the Pimento wood, which 
burat very clear, ſerved him both for firing and 
candle, and refreſhed him with its fragrant ſmell. 
He might have had fiſh enough, but could not 
eat them for want of ſalt, becauſe they occaſioned 
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a looſeneſs; except craw-fiſh, which are there as 
large as our lobſters, and very good: theſe he 
ſometimes boiled, and at other times broiled ; as 
he did his goats-fleſh, of which he made very good 
broth ; for they are not ſo rank as ours: he kept 
an account of five hundred that he had killed while 
there, and caught as many more, which he marked 
on the ear, and let go*. When his powder failed, 
he took them by ſpeed of foot: for his way of 
living, and continual exerciſe of walking and run- 
ning, cleared him of all groſs humours; ſo that 
he ran with wonderful ſwiftneſs through the woods, 
and up the rocks and hills; as we perceived when 
we employed him to catch goats for us. We had 
2 bull-dog, which we ſent, with ſeveral of our 
nimbleſt runners, to help him in catching goats : 
but he diſtanced and tired both the dog and men, 
caught the goats, and brought them to us on his 
back. He told us, that his agility in purſuing a 
goat had once like to have coſt him his life: he 
urſued 1t with ſo much eagerneſs, that he catched 
hold of it on the brink of: a precipice, of which 
he was not aware, the buſhes having hid it from 
him; ſo that he fell with the goat down the ſaid 
precipice a great height, and was ſo ſtunned and 
bruiſed with the fall, that he narrowly eſcaped 
with his life; and when he came tohis ſenſes, found 
the goat dead under him. He lay there about 
twenty-four hours, and was ſcarce able to crawl 
to his hut, which was about a mile diſtant, or to 
ſtir abroad again in ten days, He came at laſt to 
reliſh his meat well enough without ſalt or bread, 
and in the ſeaſon had plenty of good turneps, which 
had been ſowen there by Captain Dampier's men, 
and have now overſpread ſome acres of ground. 
He had enough of good cabbage from the cab- 
bage-trees, and ſeaſoned his meat with the fruit of 
the pimento-trees, which is the ſame as..the Ja- 
maica-pepper, and ſmells deliciouſly. He found 
there alſo a black pepper, called Malagita, which 
was very good to expel wind, and againſt griping 
of the guts. He ſoon wore out all his ſhoes and 
cloaths, by running through the woods; :nd at 
laſt, being forced to ſhift without them, his feet 
became ſo hard, that he ran every where without 
annoyance; and it was ſome time before he could 
wear ſhoes after we found him: for, not being 
uſed to any ſo long, his feet ſwelled when he came 


* Some goats, thus marked on the ear, were caught by Lord 
Anſon's people when they were at this ifland in the year 
1742: and were thought to be the identical goats which this 
man had marked, Jide Anſon's Voyage by Walter, | 
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firſt to wear them again. Aſter he had conquered 


his melancholy, he diverted himſelf ſometimes by 


cutting his name on the trees, and the time of his 
being left, and continuance there. He was at firſt 
much peſtered with cats and rats, that had bred 
in great numbers from ſome of each ſpecies which 
had got aſhore from ſhips that put in there to wood 
and water. The rats gnawed his feet and cloaths 
while aſleep, which obliged him to cheriſh the cats 
with his goats-fleſh, by which many of them became 
ſo tame, that they would lay about him in hun- 
dreds, and ſoon delivered him from the rats. He 
likewiſe tamed ſome kids, and, to divert himſelf, 
would now-and-then ſing and dance with them and 
his cats; ſo that by the care of Providence, and 
vigour of his youth, being now about thirty years 
old, he came at laſt to conquer all the inconveni- 
encies of his ſolitude, and to be very eaſy. When 
his cloaths wore out, he made himſelf a coat of 
goat-ſkins, which he ſtitched together with little 
thongs of the ſame, that he cut with his knife. 
He had no other needle but a nail, and when his 
knife was worn to the back, he made others as 
well as he could of ſome iron hinges that were 
left aſhore, which he beat thin, and ground upon 
ſtones. Heving ſome linen-cloth trowſers, he 
ſewed himſelf ſhirts with a nail, and ſtitched them 
with the worſted of his old ſtockings, which he 
pulled out on purpoſe. He had his laſt ſhirt on 
when we found him on the iſland. At his firſt 
coming on board he had ſo much forgot his lan- 
guage, for want of uſe, that we could ſcarcely un- 


derſtand him, for he ſeemed to ſpeak his words by. 


halves. We offered him a dram, but he would 
not touch it, having drank nothing but water ſince 
his being there; and it was ſome time before he 
could reliſh our victuals. By this one may ſee that 
ſolitude and retirement from the world is not ſuch 
an inſufferable ſtate of life as moſt men imagine, 
efpecially when people are fairly called or thrown 
into it unavoidably, as this man was, who, in all 
probability, muſt otherwiſe have periſhed in the 
ſeas, the ſhip which left him being caſt away not 
long after, and few of the company eſcaped.“ We 


may perceive by this ſtory, the truth of the maxim, 


that © neceſſity is the mother of invention,” ſince he 
found means to ſupply his wants 1n a very natural 
manner, ſo as to maintain his life, though not ſo 


conveniently, yet as effectually, as we are able to 


do with the help of all our arts and ſociety, It 
may likewiſe inſtruct us how much a plain and 


temperate way of living conduces to the health of 
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the body and vigour of the mind; both which we 
are apt to deſtroy by exceſs and plenty, eſpecially 
of ſtrong liquor, and the variety, as well as the 
nature, of our meat and drink: for this man, when 
he came to our ordinary method of diet and life, 
though he was ſober enough, loſt much of his 
ys 7m and agility. Rogers's Voyage round the 
Wor! 


CHAP. XLI. 


Of ſuch Perſons as have taken Poiſon, and Quanti- 
ties of other dangerous Things, without Damage 
thereby. 


URCHAS tells of the herb Addad, that 
ce jt js bitter, and the root of it is fo exceed- 
ingly venomous, that a ſingle drop of the juice of 
it will kill a man in the ſpace of one hour.” This 
nimble meſſenger of death makes its approaches 
to the fortreſs of life fo ſpeedy, and withal fo 
fure, that it is not eaſy for the virtue of any an- 
tidote to make haſte enough to overtake it, or to 
overpower and counterwork it; yet of the like 
dangerous drugs, taken without ſenſible harm, ſee 
the following hiſtories. | 
1, Mithridates, that warlike King of Pontus 
and Bithynia, when in the war with the Romans 
he was overcome in battle by Pompey, determined 
to finiſh his life by poiſon, and therefore drank a 
draught of it himſelf, and gave others to his 
daughters, who would needs accompany their fa- 
ther in death. They (overcome by the force of 
the poiſon) fell down dead at his feet: but the 
King himſelf, having formerly accuſtomed his bo- 
dy to the uſe of antidotes) found that the poiſon 
he had taken was of no uſe to him in this his laſt 
extremity ; and therefore gave his throat to be cut 
by his friend Byſtocus, who with his ſword gave 
him that death which he in vain expected from the 
Poiſonous draught he had ſwallowed. Shenck. Oc). 
Medic. I. 7. p. 885. Polychron. fol. 136. 

2. Conradus Biſhop of Conſtance, at the Sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, drank off a ſpider 
that had fallen into the cup-of wine, while he was 
buſied in the conſecration of the Elements; yet 
did he not receive the leaſt hurt or damage there- 
by. Zuing. vol. 2. I. 3. P. 327. 

3. While I was a boy,” ſaith Fallopius, © and 
was ſick of the cholick, 1 took a ſcruple of ſcam- 


mony, and yet had not one [tool by it; and 1 ſaw 


a German ſcholar at Ferrara, who took at once 3 
whole ounce of ſcammony (I ſay of ſcammony, 
not diagridium) and yet was no way ſtirred by it,” 
Schenck. Of. Medic. I. 7. p. 886. 

4. Theophraſtus tells of Thraſyas, who was 
moſt excellently ſkilled in all forts of herbs, that 
« yet he would often eat whole handfuls of the 
roots of hellebore without harm.” And he alſo 
tells of one Eudemus, a Chian, that“ in one day 
he took twenty-two potions of hellebore, and yet 
was not purged thereby :” and that, “ ſupping the 
ſame night as he uſed, he did not return any thing 
he had taken by vomit. Schenck. O8/. I. 7. p. 886. 

5+ Schenckius relates the hiſtory of a woman, 
from an eye-witneſs of the truth of it, that * ſhe 
intending to procure abortion to herſelf, ſwallowed 
down half a pound weight of quickſilver in ſub- 
ftance: and though ſhe had done this more than 
once or twice, yet it always paſſed through her as 
foon almoſt as ſhe had taken it, and that without 
hurt.” Schenck. OC. I. 7. p. 887. 

6. Acertain man condemned for acapital crime, 
was ſet free by Pope Leo, the Tenth of that name; 
for that without taking any previous antidote, he 
had ſwallowed down almoſt an ounce of arſcnick, 
and received no hurt thereby. Schenck. OJ. J. 7, 
pP. 888. 

7. The weight of thirty grains of antimonial 
glaſs prepared hath been t:ken without any harm, 
as Schenckius reports from Albertus Wimpinaus. 
Schenck. Obſ l. 7 p. 888. 

8. © I knew a man,” ſaith Garſias ab Horto, 
* who was counſellor to Nizamoxa: he would 
daily eat three ſhivers of opium, which weighcd 
ten drains and more; and though he ſeemed always 
to be ſtupid, and as one ready to ſleep, yet would 
he very aptly and learnedly diſcourſe of any thing 
propounded to him; ſo much is cuſtom able to 
perform.” Garſ. ab Hort. Aromat. Ind. l. 1. 6. 4. 

P. 91. 

9. Albertus Magnus faith, “ he hath ſeen a maid 
at Collen, who, at three years of age, would ſearch 
about the walls of the houſe, hunting for ſpiders, 
which ſhe would not only eat, but delighted in 
that feeding, and yer continued in good habit of 
body.” Czl. Rhog. Leck. Antiq. l. 11. c. 13. Pp. 500. 
10. The Ethiopians that dwell near unto the 
river Hydaſpis do familiarly feed upon lerpents 
and ſcorpions, without any harm by ſuch food; 
« which certainly proceeds from no other thing 
than a ſecret and wonderful conſtitution of the 


body,” faith Mercurialis. Schenck. J. 7. P 355 
11. Ron- 
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11. Rondeletius, an excellent phyſician, and 
Regius profeſſor-at the univerſity of Montpelier, 
faith, ** he ſaw a Spaniard in a very hot ſeaſon, 
who ſwallowed down half an ounce of opium, 
without any diſcernible alteration in him. Schenck. 
J. 7. P. 886. : 

12. Scaliger tells of the King of Cambaia's ſon, 
that * he was fed with poiſon from his infancy,” 
and that © although himſelf continued in health, 
yet at laſt his fleſh became ſo venomous, that the 
flies, and ſuch inſects as ſucked any of his blood, 
ſwelled and died: his very breath was dangerous 
to thoſe that ſpake with him: and thoſe women 
whom he uſed for his luſt, were never the ſubjects 
of a ſecond dalliance, but paſſed from his bed to 
their burial.” Scalig. de Hubtil Exercit. 17 5. P. 568. 
Trenchfield's Hiſt. liaproved, p. 15, 16. | 

13 Ariſtotle relates it of a girl, © who began 
by little and little to be nouriſhed by poiſons, and 
that at laſt cuſtom paſſed into nature; for ſhe was 
as well fed and nouriſhed by thoſe poiſunous things 
as by any other kind of common food.” He adds 
further, „that the heart of this girl had but little 
heat in it, and the paſſages very ſmall; ſo that, by 
the ſtrength of the digeſtive faculty, the poiſon 
was exceedingly changed and altered before it 
could reach to the heart. The girl herſelf, 
through this her education, became ſo poiſonous, 
that with her ſpittle, or any other moiſture which 
came from her, ſhe would kill ſuch as came near 
her; as alſo they who had to do with her died im- 
mediately.”” Cel. Rhod. I. 11. c. 13. p. 500. 

14. Avicenna writes, that © in his time there 
lived a man whom all poiſonous things would fly 
from: if any of them had accidentally bitten him, 
they all died forthwith, whilit he himſclt received 
no hurt by them. At laſt there ſer upon him a 
larger ſort of ſerpent, which having bitten him, 
the man was caſt into a fever for two days, but 
the ſerpent died preſently upon it.” Cæl. Kbod. 
L 11. c. 13. . 300. 

15. Sabinus was Biſhop of Canuſium: he was 
far gone in years, and blind, but famous for the 
gift of prophecy, which he was known to have. 
His Archdeacon thinking he lived too long, and 
hoping for the biſhoprick after his deceaſe, had a 
wicked deſign upon his life; and to that purpoſe 
had dealt with his butler to mix ſome poiſon with 
tie Biſhop's drink, and to give it him when he 
called for it. The butler had conſented, and 
brought the cup accordingly : when the old man 
ceſuſed to receive it at his hand, ſaying withal, 


t Do you drink off that which you now offer to 
me.” The bvtler, in fear of that juſt puniſhment 
which he had merited by his treachery, was about 
to drink off the poiſonous cup, when Sabinus hin- 
dered him, and withal, „Go,“ ſaid he, © ro the 
author of this treaſon, and tell him from me, that 
I will drink up this poiſonous dravghr, but for all 
that he ſhal} never enjoy the biſhoprick.” Sabi- 
nus drank it all off, and received no hurt thereby: 
but the Archdeacon died the ſame hour, though 
he had taſted of no poiſon, Zuing. Theatr. vol. 2. 


J. 3. P. 327» 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of ſuch as have been happily cured of divers very 
dangerous Diſeaſes ana Wounds, &c. 


HYSICIANS among the Indians were of that 

honour, that excepting only cheir Brachmanni, 
they had no ſort of men whom they received with 
equal veneration and reverence. They deſervedly 
accounted that a noble ſtudy that was converfant 
about the preſervation of the body of man in its 
due ſoundneſs of conſtitution ani health. The 
frailty of it they knew was afſaultablc by a thou- 
ſand accidents, to meet with which no acquirable 
wiſdom and experience can be thought too much 
in them who have taken upon them ſo worthy a 
profeſſion : and thereupon they ſuited the honour 
to the difficulty of the employment, wherein ſome 
have happily ſ:iccecded, though to ſome patients 
chance hath proved the beſt phyſician. 
1. Sebaſtianus, King of Portugal, paſſing from 
Conimbrica to Liſbon, was received in his way at a 
ſca- port town with all poſſible expreſſions of joy: 
the {treets were clean ſwept, and ftrewed with tweet 
flowers; every houſe breathed out ſweet odours 
from the precious ſpices ana gums burnt therein: 
a numerous multitude filled the fireets to behold 
the King as he paſſed, attended with troops of 
lords and ladies: amongitt the reſt that came to 


gaze, was a poor fiſherman, who had grown old 


upon the ſea, who was no ſooner 1n the ſtreet, but 
he grew giddy, and as one that was planet-ſtruck, 
fell down, and as the King paſſed, was carried in 
a {woon to a houſe near at hand: two phyſicians 
were ſent to attend him, who ſuppoſed he was taken 
with an apoplexy, but finding no ſucceſs, left him 
for dead, Three days after the King returned, 
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inquired of his condition, and being informed, 
ſent Thomas à Veiga to him, a moſt excellent 
phyſician: he firſt inquires of the life and profeſſion 
of the man, and being inſtructed therein, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that the ſweet perfumes whereunto 
he had been unaccuſtomed, had given the occa- 
ſion of his diſtemper: he cauſed him to be carried 
to the ſea fide, and to be covered with ſedge, ſea- 
weeds, and mud: here the man taking in the ſcent 
and air he had been vſed to, after four hburs opened 
his eyes, began to know them that were about 
him, and after a day's time was perfectly well as 
before. Such is the extraordinary force of cuſtom. 
Zacut. Lucit. Prax. Adm. J. 3. obſ. 99. p. 402. 

2. Anno 1602, I ſaw at Prague a Bohemian 
ruſtick, named Matthew, he was aged about thirty- 
ſix: this man for two years together, with a ſtrange 
and unheard-of dexterity in his throat, uſed often 
in the company of ſuch as ſat drinking, to take 
an iron knite of the uſual bigneſs, with a haft of 
horn, and this (after the manner of a juggler) he 
would put down his throat, and drink a good 
draught of ale after it, the price of his bold attempt. 
But he could recover it at his pleaſure, and with a 
ſingular art take it by the point, and draw it out. 
But by I know not what misfortune, the day after 
Eaſter of the ſame year he ſwallowed the ſame knife 
ſo far, that it deſcended into his very ſtomach, and 
by no artifice of his could be drawn back any 
more. He was half dead through the apprehenſion 
of death that would undoubtedly follow : but 
after he had retained the knife, in the.manner 
aforeſaid, for the ſpace of ſeven weeks and two 
days entire, by the uſe and means of attractive 
plaiſters, made up with loadſtone and other things, 
the knife point by a natural impulſe, began to 
make its way out near to the orifice of the ſtomach; 
which perceived, the patient (though many diſ- 
ſuaded him becauſe of the imminent hazard of his 
life) was very carneſt that inciſion might be made, 
and fo the knife drawn out, which at length he ob- 
tained by many _-intreaties: and upon Thurſday 
after Whitſuntide about feven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, all was happily performed by Florianus Mat- 
this, of Brandenburg, the chief ſurgeon both of the 
city and kingdom. The knife is iaid up amongſt 
the Emperor's choiceſt rarities, and ſhewed as an 
incredible miracle to the courtiers and others in the 
city : the length of this knife is nine inches, and the 
colour of it was ſo changed in the ſtomach, as if 
it had all that time lain in the fire. The ruſtick 


— 


in the ſpace of ſome few weeks, by the care of 
his expert ſurgeon, without further ſickneſs or 
trouble (as himſelf hath ſometimes told me) ang 
contrary to the determinaxe aſſertions of phyſicians 
in their aphoriſms, recovered his former health in 
ſo perſect a manner, that ſoon after he married. 
Croll. Baſil. Chymic.'in Pref. Admonit. p. 125, 126, 
127. | | 
f Johannes Sobiratius for many years together 
had ſuch a convulſion, that his knees and legs 
were ſo pulled together, that he was not able to 
go. But being one day taken with a ſudden and 
vehement anger againſt a ſervant of his, he did 
thereby ſo ſtir and heat his body, that forthwith 
the nerves of his legs were diſtended, fo that he 
was able to ſtand upright, and to walk without 
any ſenſe of pain. Schenck. OCH. Medic. l. 1. p. 88. 
4. A certain cardinal was ſick of an impoſt. 
hume, and now the collected matter was got in 
ſuch manner into his throat, that it cauſed great 
difficulty of breathing, and threatened to ſtrangle 
him immediately. The phyſicians had deſerted 
him, as a man whoſe caſe was utterly deſperate, 
when his ſervants, eager after ſpoil, entered his 
chamber, and ſeized upon all the ornaments of it, 
They took down the hangings, pictures, ſtatues, 
carried out the carpets, cuſhions, and the very 
cloaths of their maſter, yea, his cardinal's gown, 
while he yet breathed and looked upon them, 
The cardinal kept an ape, and he having obſerved 
how his fellow-ſervants had been buſted, comes 
alſo himſelf into the chamber, looks round about 
him to ſce what there was left for him, he finds 
nothing bur only the cardinal's cap which lay neg- 
lected upon the ground; this he merrily takes up, 
and puts upon his own head. This ſpectacle 
moved the almoſt dying cardinal to a inolt extreme 
laughter, the laughter broke the impoſthume, and 
after he had well vomited he was reitored to his 
health, and the recovery of his embezzled goods, 
Georg. Fortiſcut. fer. Academ. p. 264, 205. | 
5. Sextus Pomponius the governor of the hi- 
ther Spain, and father to one that had been pre- 
tor, while he was preſent in his barns at the win- 
nowing of his corn, was ſeized with terrible pains 
of the gout: he thruſt therefore his legs above the 
knees into a heap of wheat, and by this way of 
drying his feet, received eaſe in a wonderful man- 
ner, and afterwards upon the ſame occaſion made 
uſe of the ſame remedy. Schenck, O&/. Medic. J. 5: 


p. 663. 6. Mr 
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6. Mr. Stepkins, the famous oculiſt (as both 
himſelf and an illuſtrious perſon that was preſent 
at the cute informed me), had a maid brought to 
him of about eighteen years of age, having a 
couple of cataracts that ſhe had brought with her 
into the world, by reaſon of which ſhe had lived 
abſolutely blind from the firſt moment of her 
birth. This maid being brought to the free uſe 
of her eyes, was fo raviſhed at the ſurpriſing 
ſpectacle of ſo many and various objects as pre- 
{nted themſelves to her unacquainted fight, that 
almoſt every thing ſhe ſaw tranſported her with 
ſuch admiration and delight, that ſhe was in dan- 
ger of loſing the eyes of her mind by thoſe of 
her body, and to fulfil that myſtical Arabian pro- 
verb, which adviſes to ſhut the windows that the 


houſe may be light. Mr. Boyles Ex. Phil. E ay 1. 


l - Paleologus the S-cond, Emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, was dangerouſly ſick, and when nature 
nor the art of his phyſicians could at all profic him, 
and that he had kept his bed for about a year, to 
the great prejudice of the ſtate, the Empreſs was 
informed by an old woman, that it was impoſſible 
her huſband ſhould recover, unleſs he was conti- 
nually vexed and provoked by harſh dealing and 
ill uſage, for by that means the humours that were 
the occaſion of his ſickneſs, would be diſſipated 
and diſcharged. This advice was approved, and 
by this way of contrary cure (as one would think) 
the Empreſs proceeded : ſhe began continually to 
vex and torment him to an exceeding height, 
ſcarce obſerving him in any one thing that he 
commanded. With theſe frequent and inceſſint 
vexations, the malignant humours were diſcuſſed 
| by the augmentation of heat, and the Emperor did 
ſo perfectly recover, that throughout thoſe twen- 
ty years which he ſurvived this malady, even to 
the ſixtieth year of his age, he remained ſound and 
well. Camer. Oper. Subciſiv. cent. 3. c. 59. P. 214. 
Scbot. Phyſ. Curio). J. 3. c. 28. p. 537. 

8. A certain man (faith Solenander) lay ſick 
upon his bed, and in all appearance entering upon 
the laſt moments of his Tite, at which time came an 
enemy of his, and inquired of his ſervant where 
his maſter was: „He is” (ſaid he) © in his bed, in 
ſuch condition, that he is not likely to live out 
this day.” But he (as the manner of the Italians 
is) reſolving he ſhould die by his hands, enters 
his chamber, and giving the ſick perſon a deſpe- 
rate ſtab, departs; but by the flux of blood that 


ifved from that wound, and the diligent attend- 
No. 29. 


_ ror Maximilian the Firſt, 
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ance of his cure, the man recovered, receiving as 


it were a new life from him who came for no other 
purpoſe than to aſſure himſelf of his death. Schenk. 
OY. Medic. I. 5. p. 692. 

9. Nicholaus, an architect, fell head-long from 
an high tower, and yet was ſo far from being 
hurt by ſo dreadful a fall, that he received an ad- 
vantage thereby; for whereas before he halted on 
one foot, he ever afterwards went upright. Schenk. 
OG. Medic. I. 5. Pp. 646. 

10. Udalricus Baron of Hoenſtone, a valiant 
perfon, was disfigured by a moſt protuberant wen, 
which had been long growing upon him: this 
man was Colonel of the Switzers under the Empe- 
In the war of Milan, 
it fortuned that the Colonel was run through the 
neck with the point of a lance, and received 
thereby ſo fortunate a blow, that the wound from 
his enemy was the perfect cure of his wen, as 


himſelf uſed afterwards to boaſt. Camer. Oper. 


Subelſiv. cent. 3. c. 49. p. 214. 

11. Aiphonſus King of Arragon lay ſick at Ca- 
pua, and receiving no help by the adminiſtration 
of his phyſicians, betook himſelf to the reading 
of Q. Curtius's Hiſtory of the Acts of Alexander 
the Great, wherein he took ſuch delight, that he 
was thereby recovered to his former health, as is 
related by Antonius Panormita and Eneas Sylvius. 
So alſo Ferdinand King cf Spain and Sicily reco- 
vered his health that was deſpaired of by his phy- 


| ſicians, by reading the hiſtory of Titus Livius. 


At the taking of Roan by the Duke of Eſpernon, 


ſo ſtrange wounds were obſerved, as that their 


cures, defeating all the rules of art, paſſed for mi- 
raculous. One of the loldiers of the Duke's 
guards, called Faure, received a cannon-ſhot in 
his belly, which paſſed quite through, leaving an 
orifice bigger than a hat-crown, ſo that the Sur- 
geons could not imagine, though it were poſſible 


the bowels ſhould remain unoffended, that nature 


could have ſupplied ſo wide a breach, which not- 
withſtanding ſhe did, and to that perfection, that 
the party found himſelf as well as before. Ano- 
ther of the ſame condition, called Ramee, and of 
the ſame place (they being both natives of St. Jean 
de Angcly) received a muiket-ſhot, which entering 
at his mouth, came out of the nape of his neck, 
who was allo perfectly cured. 


majeſty took them both into his particular depen- 
dence, ſaying, thoſe were men that could not die; 


though they afterwards both enced their days in 


8 K his 


Which two extra- 
vagant wounds being reported to the King, his 
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his ſervice. Schot. Phy/. Curioſ. J. 3. c. 28. p. 539- 
Camer. Oper. Subcifiv. cent. 1. c. 51. p. 228. Hiſt. of 
the Life of the D. of Eſpernon, part. 2.1.8. p. 402. 
12. 1 was familiarly acquainted with a man of 
no mean condition, who about ſixteen years ago, 
being accuſed of high matters, was brought to 
Berne, where he was ſeveral times tortured upon 
the rack with great rigour: notwithſtanding he 
conſtantly affirmed (in the midſt of all his pain) 
that he was innocent; fo that at laſt he was freed 
and reſtored to his dignity. This perſon for many 
years paſt, had been miſerably tormented with the 
gout ; but from the time of his tortures before- 
mentioned, and his uſe of the Valeſian baths, his 
health was ſo far confirmed, that being alive at 
this day, he never was ſenſible of the leaſt pain of 
his gout; but although he is now old, he is able to 
ſtand and walk in a much better manner than he 
could before. Feb. Hild. Ob). Chirurg. cent. 1. 
6bſ 79. p. 58. | 

13. A young woman married, but without 
children, had a diſcaſe about her jaws, and under 
ker check, like unto kernels, and the diſeaſe ſo 
corrupted her face, inat ſhe could ſcarce, without 
great ſhame, ſpeak unto any man. This woman 
was admonithed in her fleep to go to King Ed- 
ward, and get him to waſh her face with water, 
and ſhe ſhould be whole. To the court ſhe came; 
and ihe King hearing of the matter, diſdained not 
to undertake it, but having a baſon of water 
brought unto him, he dipped his hand therein, 
and waſhed the woman's face, and touched the diſ- 
eaſed part oftentimes, ſometimes allo ſigning it 
with the ſign of the crols. Whey he had thus 
waſhed it, the hard cruſt or ſkin was ſoftened, 
the tumors diſſolved, and drawing his hand by 
divers of the holes, out thence caine divers little 
worms, wherepf, and of corrupt matter and blood 
they were full. The King till preficd it with his 
hand to bring forth the corruption, and endured 
the ſtench of it, until by ſuch preſſing he had 
brought forth all the corruption, This doe, he 
commanded her a ſufficient allowance every day 
for all things ncceſſary, until ſhe had received 
perfect health, which was within a weck after; 
and whereas ſhe was ever before barren, within 


one year ſhe had a child by her huſband. This 


diſcaſe hath ſince been called the King's Evil, and 


is frequently cured by the touch of the Kings of 


England. Stow's Aunals, p. 98. 


14. Sir John Checke was one of the tutors to 
King Edward the Six, and afterwards Secretary 


of State; much did the kingdom value him, but 
more the King; for being once deſperately ſick, 
the King carefully inquiring of him every day, at 
laſt his phyſician told him there was no hope of 
his life, being given over by him for a dead man: 
© No,” ſaid the King, “ he will not die at this 
time, for this morning I begged his life -from 
God in my prayers, and obtained it:” which ac. 
cordingly came to pals; and he ſoon after, contra. 
ry to all expectation, wondertully recovered. This, 
ſaith Dr. Fuller, was atteſted -by the old Earl of 
Huntington, bred up in his childhood with Kin 
Edward, -to Sir Thomas Cheeke, who was alive 
Anno 1654, and eighty years of age. Lloyd's State 
Worthes, p. 194. 

15. Duffe, the threeſcore and eighteenth King 
of Scotland; laboured with a new and unheard-of 
diſeaſe, no cauſe apparent, all remedies bootleſs, 
his body languiſhing in a continual fweat, and his 
ſtrength apparently decaying; inſomuch that he 
was ſuſpected to be bew;itched, which was in- 
creaſed by a rumour, that certain witches of Foreſt 
in Murray practiſed his diſtruction, ariſing from a 
word which a girl let fall, that che King ſhould 
die ſhorily; who being examined by Donald, Cap- 
tain of the caſtli, and torturcs ſhewed her, con- 
feſſed the truth, and how her mother was one of 
the aſſembly. When certain ſoldiers being ſent 
in ſearch, ſurprized them roaiting the waxen 
image of the king before a ſoft fire, to the end 
that as the wax melted by degrees, ſo ſhould the 
king diflolve by little and little, and his life con- 
ſurne with the conſumption of the other: the 
image being broken, and the witches «cxecuted, 
the king recovered his uſual health in a moment. 
Sanays en Ovid. Metam. J. 8. p. 158. 

10. When Albertus Bala, phyſician to the King 
of Poland, returned out of italy, he went to Para- 
ceiſus, who then lived at the city of Vitus, aid 
with him he went to viſit a ſick perſon, of whom all 
who were there preſent ſaid, © Il hat he covld nt 
poſſibly live above an hour or two; and by real n 
of an indiſpoſition in his breaſt, a detect in ::8 
pulſe, and failing in his ſpirits, they p onounc.d 
of him, that he would not outlive a few hours.” 
Paracelſus ſaid, it would be fo indeed in deſpite of 
all that {kill in phyſick which the humouriſts have, 
but that he might ealily be reſtored by that true 
art which God had ſhut up in nature: and there- 
upon he invited the ſick man to dine with him the 
next day. He then produced a certain diſtillation, 
three drops of which he gave to the patient in 5 
Which 
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which immediately ſo reftored the man, that he 
was well that night, and the next day came to Pa- 
racelſus's inn, and dined with him in ſound and 

erfect health, to the admiration of all men. Melcb. 
Adam. in Vita Germ. Med. p. 33. 


r . 


Of Stratagems in Wer for the amuſing and d:feating 
of the Enemy, and taking of Cities, &c. 


Arcellus was called the Roman ſword, and 

Fabius their ſhield or buckler: for as the 
one was a reſolute and ſharp aſſaulter of the ene- 
my, fo the other was as cautious and circumſpect 
a preſerver of his army. Theſe two qualities when - 
ſoever they are happily met together in one man, 
they make an able commander: bur to render a 
General complete, there ought to be a certain fing- 
nels of wit and invention, and a quickneſs of appre- 
henſion and diſcerning, by the one to intrap the 
enemy, and by the other to avoid the ſnares which 
the enemy hath laid for im: in thele no man was 
perhaps a greater maſter than he who is next men- 
tioned. 

1. When the ſtrength and power of the Car- 
thaginians was broken, H:nnbal betook himſolf to 
Antiochus, the great King of Aſia: him he ſtirred 
up againſt the Romans, and made him victorious 
in a naval fight by this ſubtil d vice of his. He 
had cauſed a great number of ſerpents to be ga- 
thered and incloſed in earthen pots, theſe he or- 
dered to be thrown into the Roman vellcls in the 
heat of the fight in great plenty: the Romans terri- 
ficd with theſe unl.oked-tor enemies, began firſt to 
abate their vigour in fighting, and their fears in- 
creaſing upon them, ſoon after betook themſelves 
to flight. Sabel. Exempl l. 6. c. 6 p. 343- 

2. Michridates, King of Pontus, was overcome 
by Lucullus in a great battle, and forced to quit 
the field to ſave himſelf by a haſty flight: the pur- 
ſuers followed cloſe after him, when he cauled 
great quantities of gold to be {. attered, whereby 
the edge of the purſuit was taken off: and though 
the Romans thereby had a great prey, yet they 
ſuffered a more noble -one to eſcape their hands 
by the fault of their inconſiderate covetoulnels. 
dabel. Exempli. I 6. c. 6. p. 344. 

3. The iſland of Sark, joining to Guernſey, was 
rprized by the French, and could never have 
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been recovered again by force, having corn and 
cattle enough upon the place to feed ſo many as 
would ſerve to defend it, and being every way ſo 
inacceſſible, as it might be held againſt the great 
Turk: yet in 
of a gentleman of the Netherlands, it was in this 
manner retaken. He anchored in the road with 
one ſhip of ſmall burden, and pretending the death 
of his merchant, beſought the French, being about 
thirty in number, that they might bury their Mer- 
chant in hallowed ground, and in the chapel of 
that ifle, offering as a preſent to the French, a 
quantity of ſuch commodities as they had on board: 
whereunto the French yielded, upon condition that 
they ſhould not come on ſhore with a weapon, na 
not fo much as a knife. Then did the Flemings 
pur a coimn into their boat, not filled with a dead 
carcale, but with ſwords, targets, and harque- 
buſſes. 1 he French receiving them at their land- 
ing, and ſearching every one lo narrowly, that they 
could not hide a penknife, gave them leave to 
draw their coffin up the rocks with great difficulty : 
ſome part of the French took the Flemiſh boar, 
and rowed aboard the ſhip to fetch the commo- 
dities promiſed, and what elſe they pleaſed : bur 
being entered, they were taken and bound. The 
Flemings on land, when they had carried their 
coffin into the chapel, ſhut the door to them, and 
raking their weapons out of the coffin, ſet upon 
the French: they run to the cliff, and cried to their 
company aboard the ſhip to come to ſuccour them; 
but finding the boat chirged with the Flemings, 
they yielded up themſelves and the place. Raleigh's 
Hiſt. World l. 1. c. 2. H 18. Hak. Apel. l. 3. c. 8. 
§ 4. P. 258, 259. 2 

4. The ſtratagem by which Philip the father of 
Peries, King of Macedon, won Prinaſſus, is wor- 
thy of noting, ſaith Sir Walter Raleigh; He 
attempted it by a mine, and finding the earth ſo 
ſtony that it reliſted his work, he nevertheleſs 
commanded the pioneers. to make a noiſe under 
ground, and ſecretly in the night-time he raiſed 
great mounts about the entrance of the mine, to 
breed an opinion in the beſieged, that the work 
went marvcllouſly forward. At length he ſent 
word to the townſmen, that by his undermining, 
two acres of their wall ſtood upon wooden props, 
to which if he gave fire, and entered by a breach, 
they ſhould expect no mercy. The Prinaſſians 
little thought that he had fetched all his earthand 


rubbiſh by night a great way off, to raife up thoſe 


heaps 


Queen Mary's time, by the induſtry. 
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heaps which they ſaw, but rather that all had been 
extracted out of the mines: wherefore they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be outfaced, and gave up the 
town as Joſt, which the enemy had no hope to win 
by force. Raleigb's Hiſt. World, part 1. J. 5. c. 4. 
987. p. 827. | 

5. When Kiangus had declared himſelf a ſub- 
ject to the Empire of China, the Tartars ſent a 
great army againſt him. Kiangus feigned to fly; 
but in the rear he placed very many carts and 
waggons, which were all covered carefully, as if 
they had carried the richeſt treaſures they poſſeſ- 
ſed, but in real truth they carried nothing but 
many great and leſſer pieces of artillery, with 
their mouths turned upon their enemies. The 
Tartars intending to rifle their carriages, haſtily 
purſue, fight without order, and fall upon the 
prey with all the greedineſs imaginable ; bur thoſe 
that accompanied the waggons, firing the artil- 
lery, took off a great part of the army, and with- 
al Kiangus, wheeling about, came upon then, and 
made a ſtrange carnage amongſt them. Martin. 
Bell. Tartaric. P. 2935 204. 

6, Xerxes's navy was come to Phalericum, 
and lay upon the neighbouring ſhores of the Athe- 
nian territories : he had alſo drawn his land-arm 
to the ſea-coaſts, that ſo he might be in the ſight 
of the Grecians with all his forces at once : then 
did the Peloponneſians reſolve to retire to the 
Iſthmus, and would hear no propoſitions to the 
contrary. They intended therefore to ſet fail in 
the night, and all the captains of the ſhips had 
orders to be accordingly prepared. Themiſtocles 
perceiving the Greeks would by this means loſe the 
command of the Streights, and the conveniency 
of their preſent ſtation, diſperſing themſelves into 
their particular towns, bethought himſelf of this 
ſtratagem: He had with him one Sicinus, a Per— 
ſian captive, of whoſe fidelity he did not doubt, 
as being the inſtructor of his children: him he ſends 
privately to Xerxes with this meſſage; That The- 
miſtocles, the General of the Atheniens, was of 
his party, and that in the firſt place he gave him 
to underſtand, that the Grecians were preparing 
for flight; that he adviſed him not to fuffer their 
eſcape, but that forthwith he would ſet upon them, 
while in diſorder, and before their land- army 
was with them; that by this means he ſhould be 
ſore to overthrow all their naval forces at once.” 
Xetx:s$ received this advice with great thanks as 
from a friend, and immediately gave order to the 


Admiials of the navy, that they ſhould ſilently 


prepare all ſhips for fight, and ſend two hun. 
dred of them to ſhut up all paſſages, and fur. 
round the iſlands, that there might be no way of 
eſcape for the enemy. It was done, and thus the 
Greeks were forced to fight where they would 
not, though the moſt convenient place for them- 
ſelves; and by this prudent management of The- 
miſtocles they -obtained a naval victory, ſuch ag 
had not been before amongſt the Greeks or Bar- 
barians. After which Xerxes, ſtill intending to 
preſs upon them with their land forces, and ſuch 
others he had yet unbroken at ſea, 'Themiſto. 
cles found amongſt the captives Arnaces, one of 
Xerxes's eunuchs: him he ſends to the king, to 
let him know, that © the Greeks being now maſters 
at ſea, had decreed to ſail with their navy to the 
Helleſpont to cut down the bridge he had there 


built, to hinder his return home; that he being 


ſolicitous for his ſafety, would adviſe him with all 
ſpeed to retire thither, and to paſs over his army, 
while in the mean time he would contrive delays 
to hinder the Greeks from the purſuit of him.” 
The Barbarians, terrified with this meſſage, haſtily 
retired, and by this deceit the Greeks eaſed them- 
ſelves of a heavy burden. Plat. in Themi}t. p. 118, 
119, 120. | 

7. The Perſian war with Greece being over, 
Themiſtocles determined to rebuild Athens, and 
to ſurround 1t with walls with all the ſpeed that 
might be. The Spartans found themſelves ag- 
orieved at it, and therefore ſent one of gina 
to Athens to complain of that proceeding. The- 
miſtocles went himſelf to Sparta as an Ambaſſador 
from the Athenians; where they complaining that 
the Athenians were walling their city, Themiſto- 
cles denied it, and deſired them to ſend Ambaila- 
dors, who might ſatisfy themſelves with their 
own view; by this means he gained time. The 
Ambufſadors went, the walls went on apace, and 
he had wrote to the Athenians to keep the Spartan 
Ambaſladors as pledges for his own return. They 
did fo, and fo the Spartans, though thus de}uded, 
were yet forced to ſend him back with ſafety: 
Plut. in Themiſt. p. 121. 

8. Spartacus, having but few men with him 


hen he rebelled againſt the Romans, took to a 


mountain ſtrong and unapproachable, where ie 
was beſieged by thirty thouſand Romans who 
guarded well the paſſage, that he might not eſcape; 
for there was but one paſſage up or down, all 
the reſt was a ſteep rock. Spartacus finding that 
there grew wild vines aloft upon the rock, did 

| 7 cut 
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cut off all the twigs, and with them made ladders 
of cords ſo ſtiff and long, that being faſtened 
above, they reached down to the bottom of the 
plain: upon thoſe they all ſecretly went down, 
except one, who tarried to caſt down their armour 
after them; and when he had ſo done, he alſo 
ſaved himſelf by the ſame means. The Romans 
' miſtruſted it not, by reaſon whereof they that 
were beſieged, coaſting round about the hill, 
came and aſſailed them behind, putting them in 
ſuch fear with their ſudden coming upon them, 
that they all fled away, and Spartacus had the 
ſpoil of the forſaken camp. M. Hurault. Polit. 
Diſc. J. 2. c. 20. p. 487. 

9. Hannibal intending to remove his forccs to 
Caſſinas, his guides, by a miſtake of the Punick 
tongue, led his army to Caſſilinum in Campania. 
The place is otherwiſe mountainous, ſave a long 
valley that ſtretches out itſelf into the fea. Fa- 
bius had ſhut up the way by which he ſhould pals 
out with forty thouſand ſoldiers, and the reſt of 
his army he had ſecurely placed upon the moun- 
tains, or with a part of them troubled the rear of 
his enemy. Here Hannibal found himſc in a 

trap, and his army was dejected with fear, appre- 
| hending an impoſſibility of freeing themſelves out 
of thele ſtreights. Hannibal therefore cauſed 
twenty thouſand oxen (of his prey that he drove 
along with him) to be caught, and faſtened to each 
of their horns torches and faggots of dry ſticks, 
Theſe being lighted, he cauled the oxen to be 
driven up to the top of the mountains: and in 
the mean time with the main of his army ſilently 
and in the dark marches to the outlet of the val- 
ley. The oxen marched in order till the fire about 
their horns got to the quick, then they ran up and 
down as mad, their fronts and- tails blazing, and 
firing the buſhes as they went. 'The Romans, 
amazed with this unwonted and terrible ſpectacle, 
ſuppoſing that they were on all ſides ſhut in by 
the enemy, quitted their poſt, and thereby gave 
liberty of free exit to Hannibal, Fabius not 
knowing whereto this ſubtilty of the enemy tend- 
ed, kept himſelf wichin his camp in good order; 
but by the firſt light in the morning it was eaſily 
diſcerned, that by this ſtratagem Hannibal had 
made his eſcape. Plut in Fabio, p. 178. Sabel. 
Exempl. J. 6. c. 6. p. 341. Poiyb. Hiſt. J. 3. P. 244. 

10. Hermocrates being told of the intent of 
Nicias (the Athenian General) to break up his 
fiege before Syracuſe, and march away, and know- 
ing that day to be a feſtival of ſacrifice to the 
NuMB, XXX. 
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Gods, from which he ſhould not be able to draw 
out his men to ſeize upon the paſſages by which 
he was to retire; he ſent therefore a familiar 
friend of his to Nicias with inſtructions, that he 
came from ſuch as gave him ſecret advertiſement 
from within the city to warn him that he ſhould 
not march away that night, unleſs he would fall 
into ſuch ambuſhes as the Syracuſans had purpoſe- 
ly laid for them. Nicias being cheated with theſe 
words, tarried all that night, ſo that the next 
morning the Syracuſans took all the paſſages, by 
means whereof the Athenians were unfortunately 
overthrown. M. Hurault Polit. Diſc. I. 2. c. 21. 
P. 480. Nt | 

11. When all the world was alarmed with 


the terrible power and ſucceſs of that great war- 


rior Tamerlane the Scythian, he, fearing that 
the terror of his arms would cauſe all men to 
hide their precious ſtones, jewels, gold and ſil- 
ver, and ſuch precious moveables as might eaſily 


be conveyed away, diſpatched a number of his 


loldiers ia the habit of merchants to go to the re- 
moteſt and richeſt cities, with camels laden with 
rich booty, that could fo fitly be hidden, com- 
manding them to ſell at low rates, that cheapneſs 
might allure the Aſiatics to buy, and ſo either part 
with their coin before it was hid, or draw-it out 
again when they ſaw a gainful purchaſe before 
them. Which done, he came upon thoſe cities 
with ſuch celerity, that they could have no leiſure 
to hide that which they had bought : by which 
ſecret fight, without much ado, he pilfered and 
plundered the Aſiatics of all that they had. 

12. Hernand Teillo Porta Carrero, Governor 
of Dourlans for the Spaniards, Anno 1596, being 
apprized that the citizens of Amiens (a proud 


people, and little practiſeq in arms) would not re- 


ceive the garriſon that the King offered them 
for the preſervation of the town, haſtened the ef- 


fect of thoſe intelligences he had there; and on 


Monday the tenth of March he attired forty or 
fifty ſoldiers like peaſants laden with many bur- 
dens, and armed underneath with daggers and ſhort 
pieces, and marching with about ſeven hundred 
horſe and five thouſand foot, he laid his am- 
buſhes near the town, and the next day ſent his 
diſguiſed ſoldiers to the gate of Montteſcut, fol- 
lowing a cart, which being under the Portcullis, 
one of the pretended peaſants cut the horſe-trace, 


and by the great diſorder of the horſe hindered the 


liberty of the gate : the other preſently diſcovered 
their arms, ſeized upon the corps du guard, and 
8 * * 
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gave a ſign to the ambuſh; the ambuſh came, 
horſe and foot, and entered the town, and went 
directly to the Market-place, took the fort, and 
ſeized upon the arſenal and munition which King 
Henry the Fourth, of France, had lately ſent, 
and in the end forced the townſmen to a compo- 
ſition for the redemption of their goods. De Serres 


Gen. Hiſt. France, p. 888. D' Avila's Civil Wars, 


J. 15. P. 1444. 


13. Trivultio perceiving the garriſon of Milan, 


and eſpecially the Milaneſe themſelves, to be 
aſtoniſned at the coming of Maximilian and the 
Switzers into Lombardy, bethought himſelf of 
this policy; he wrote letters with his own hand, 
ſealed with his own ſeal, to the chief commanders 


of the Switzers, and ſent them by a ſervant of his 


own that ſpoke well the Swiſs tongue. In theſe 


letters he defired them to perform within two 


days the thing that he and they were agreed upon, 
for he ſhould have all things ready according to 


their defire, The meſſenger offered himſelf on 


purpoſe to be taken by the Emperor's ſcouts, and 
being examined, prayed pardon, and thereupon 
confeſſed, that he brought letters to the leaders of 


the Swiſs : his pardon was granted, and he pluck- 


ing off his hoſe, took out the letters that were 
ſewed in the ſole of it, the which were carried to 
the Emperor immediately. When he had read 
them, although he was in great perplexity, yet he 
was not of opinion they ſhould be ſhewed to the 
Cardinal of Sion, becauſe he would not accuſe a 
Captain of ſo great authority amongſt the Switzers, 
much leſs would he cauſe them to be ſeized upon, 
for fear of putting his affairs into danger; but in 
his heart diſtruſting the loyalty of the Switzers, he 
repaſſed the mountains without making further 
ſpeech of it, and ret urned back into Germany, 
freeing thereby the Milaneſe of that fear they had 
conceived at his coming. M. Hurault Polit. 
Diſc. I. 2. c. 21. p. 494. 
14. The Captain of Bilezuga was minded to 


compaſs the death of Othoman : being therefore 


to marry the daughter of the captain of Jarchizer 
he invited Othoman to the wedding, as a time 
convenient to accompliſh his deſign ; buthe havin 

imparted the matter to Michael Coſſi, this perſon 
grieving to ſee ſo brave a man treacherouſly 
brought to his end, acquainted Othoman with it, 
which he received with due thanks: * And now,” 
ſaith he, “as to the Captain of Bilezuga, requeſt 


him from me to protect for me one year longer, 


3 


as he hath uſed to do, ſuch goods as J ſhall ſend 
to his Caſtle ; and becauſe of the wars betwixt me 
and the German Prince Ogli, I will preſently ſend 
ſuct®things as I moſt eſteem, and will alſo bring 


with me to the marriage my mother-in-law, with 


her daughter, my wife.” The Captain was glad 
of this meſſage, looking upon the whole as his 
own. When the marriage-day drew nigh, Otho- 
man, inſtead of precious houlchold ſtuff, ſent his 
packs in carriages filled with armed men, and had 
cauſed ſome of his beſt ſoldiers to be attired in 
womens apparel, as being his mother-in-law and 
her retinue : theſe he ordered to meet together at 
the Caſtle about twilight: being admitted, the 
ſoldiers leaped out of their packs, and the other in 
women's habit betook themſelves to their weapons, 
ſlew the warders of the Caſtle, and without much 
ado poſſeſſed the ſame, Othoman having before 
ſlain the Captain of it in fight, Knowle's Turk, 

Hiſt. p. 140, 141. 3 | 
15. The great city of Nice held out only upon 
the hope of a thouſand horſemen, which the Em- 
peror Andronicus had promiſed to fend to them, of 
which aid ſo promiſed, Orchanes, King of the 
Turks, underſtanding, furniſhed eight hundred of 
his horſemen, after the manner of the Chriſtians, 
and fetching a great compaſs about, came at length 
into the highway that leadeth from Conſtantinople 
to Nice, and ſo marched directly toward the city, 
as if they had come from Conſtantinople. At the 
ſame time he ſent three hundred of his other horſe- 
men, in the habit of Turks, to forage and ſpoil 
the country as much as they could within the fight 
of the city ; which whilſt they were doing, the 
other-eight hundred horſemen, in the attire of 
Chriſtians, following upon them, as if it had been 
by chace, charged them, and in the fight of the 
citizens put them to flight : which done, theſe coun- 
terfeit horſemen returned directly again towards 
Nice. The citizens who, with great pleaſure, had 
in the mean time from the walls ſeen the moſt 
part of the ſkirmiſh, and how they had put the 
Turks to flight, ſuppoſing them to be the promiſed 
aid whom they uy expected, with great joy 
opened the gates of the city to receive them as 
friends. But they being entered the gates, pre- 
ſently ſet upon the Chriſtians, who expected no 
ſuch matter, and being ſeconded with the other 
three hundred, which in a diſſembling manner had 
fled before, who ſpeedily returned with other 
companies of Turks that lay in ambuſh not far off, 
| | they 
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they won the great and famous city of Nice, which 
they have ever fince to this day poſſeſſed. Knowle's 
Turk. Hiſt. p. 181. | 
16. The Turkiſh King, Amurath, had concluded 
a peace with the Chriſtians of Thracia, during 
which the Governor of Didymoticum, intending 
to fortify his city with new and ſtronger fortifica- 
tions, entertained all the maſons, carpenters, and 
other workmen he could by any means get; which 
Amurath underſtanding, ſecretly cauſed two hun- 
dred luſty workmen and labourers to come out of 
Afi to offer their ſervice unto the Governor, who 
oladly entertained them. The wiſer ſort of ci- 
tizens Wiſhed the governor to beware of thoſe 
Aſiatic workmen, as by them ſuſpected; but he 
preſuming upon the peace made with Amurath, 
and conſidering they were but baſe workmen, 
and no ſoldiers, had the leſs care of them; yet 
uſing their work all the day, he commanded them 
to lodge without the walls of the city every night. 
Amurath underſtanding theſe workmen were thus 
entertained, ſent for the valiant Captain Chaſis 
beg, and requeſted him with thirty other good 
ſoldiers to ſeek there for work alſo, and to ſpy if 
any advantage might be taken for the ſurpriſal of 
the city, Theſe were alſo entertained by the Go- 
vernor, and Chaſis, that awaited with a vigilant 
eye, and having found that one of the gates of 
the city might be ſuddenly taken, found means to 
acquaint Amurath therewith, who cauled a ſuf- 
ficient number of Turks to lie in ambulh near 
the city to further the deſign. Chalis broke the 
matter to the Aſiatic workmen, and gave full in- 
ſtruction what was to be done. According to 
appointment, the Chriſtians being at dinner, the 
Turkiſh workmen and labourers fell at words 
amongſt themſelves, and from words to feigned 
blows: in which counterfeit brawl and tumult, 
they ſuddenly ran to one of the gates of the city, 
and there laying hands upon the Warders weapons, 
as if to defend themſelves againſt their fellows, 
ſuddenly ſet upon thoſe Warders, being in number 
but few, and then at dinner alſo, and ſo preſently 
lew them : which done, they opened the gate of 
the city, let in the ambuſhed Turks, took the 
place, and put the chief of the citizens to the ſword. 
Mowle's Turk. Hiſt. p. 190. 
17. Count Philip of Naſſau, had, by Prince 
Maurice's advice, conferred with a certain gentle- 
man of Cambray, called Charles Herauguieres, 


Captain of a foot company, about an enterprize 


% 


vp to the knees in it: being come into the inclofure 
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upon the caſtle and town of Breda; telling him, 
that divers mariners, vaſſals to the houſe of Naſſau, 


had offered their ſervice herein, they being accuſ- 


tomed to carry turt and wood into the caſtle, and 
under that colour fit to make ſome attempt, Herau- 
guieres having well conſidered all dangers, reſolved 
with a certain fellow called Adrian of Berghen 
(that was wont to carry turfs into the caſtle) to 
underiake the matter, giving order to the ſhipper 
to make ready his boat, which was deep and flat, 
and lay in a Dorpe called Leure, a mile from Bre- 
da, that he might convey ſeventy men into her. 
Round about, and on the upper part of the boat 
rows of turf like bricks were orderly placed of 
a good height. Being thus prepared, they reſol- 
ved to execute their enterprize on the 25th day of 
February ; but the froſt hindered them certain days, 
not without grea* danger of being diſcovered : 
for having entered the boat on Monday the 26th 
of February, they remained in it till Thurſday 
morning, not able to go forward or backward, by 
reaſon of the froſt, contrary wind, and want of 
victuals, which forced them in the night to quit 
the boat, and to retire to Nordam. On Thurſday 
the firſt of March, 1590, they at night returned 
to the boat, ſtaying within a quarter of a mile of 
Breda, and in this manner continued from Friday 
till Saturday morning at ten o'clock, before the 
Herons wood near the caſtle, where the boat 
went on ſhore, ſo that they were forced to tarry 
till high water. During their abode there, the 
boat ſprung a leak, through which the water en- 
tered in fuch abundance, that the ſoldiers ſtood 


of the caſtle (which ſo ſoon as the boat entered 
was ſhut after them) the leak miraculouſly ſtopt 
of itſelf, Whilſt they lay there, a Corporal came 
to ſearch the boat, where finding nothing, he went 


his way, and ſtrange it was, the ſoldiers coughed 


not, and yet many of them were ſo hoarſe, it was 
hard to refrain from it. Among others, Matthew 
Helt, Lieutenant, was ſo tormented with the 
cough, that fearing leſt the enterprize ſnould be 
diſcovered thereby, he drew forth his poniard, 
intending to have ſlain himſelf. The third of 
March in the afternoon, at high water, the caſtle's 
fuice was opened, fo that the boat entered. About 
evening the Serjeant Major commanded that turfs 
ſhould be diſtributed to the courts of guard: which 
was done in ſuch quantity, that the deck began to 
lie bare, which greatly afflicted them in the boar. 
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But the Shipper being a crafty fellow, perceiving 


all the corps du guard were furniſhed, pretending” 


wearinels, gave money to his mates to go and drink 
with the porters, not meaning to unlade any more- 
till the next day, Night being come, the watch 
ſet, and all things quiet, about eleven o'clock at 
night, Herauguieres exhorted his ſoldiers to be- 
gin their enterprize : the Shipper plying the pump 
to drown the noiſe his men, made in ſhipping, he 
marched before them by the ſtorehouſe rowards 
the gate which opens into the town. The Centinel 
aſked, © Dui va la but Herauguieres making 
no anſwer, ſtruck him through the body with an 
half-pike: whereupon the alarm was given to thoſe 
of the guard who made reſiſtance. An Enſign 
hurt Herauguieres in the arm, and was by him 
beaten down to the ground : the enemy was beaten 
into the middle part of the Caſtle, whence they 
{allied out upon us, but loſt thirty-ſix of their men, 
and were forced to retire. The place being made 
good, Herauguieres marched with his ſoldiers to 
another corps du guard, where ſixteen ſoldiers made 
reſiſtance and were all ſlain. This done, and a 
ſignal given, Count Hoenlo came to the Caſtle 
with the Prince's vanguard, ſoon after Prince Mau- 
rice himſelf with horſe and foot, ſo that the town 
was yielded, the ſoldiers only to depart with their 
lives: the Burgomaſters redeemed themſelves from 
ſpoil with 97074 florins. Thus the town and 
caſtle of Breda was taken with the loſs only of one 
man, who fell into the water and was drowned. 
It was taken March 4, 1590. The Triumphs of 
Naſſau, p. 115. Belg. Commonw. p. 292. | 
- 18, Cimon underſtanding that the Perſian navy 
lay about Cyprus, he ſet ſail towards them, and 
with two hundred and fifty ſhips he boldly gave 
battle to three hundred and forty : the victory in- 
clined to the Athenians, one hundred ſhips were 
taken, ſome ſunk, and the reſt got into Cyprus : 
the ſoldiers fled all out of them, and leaving them 
without guards, thoſe alſo fell into the hands of the 
Athenians. Cimon not content with this glorious 
victory, ſet forth with his whole navy againſt the 
land-army of the Perſians alſo, which lay upon the 
banks of the river Eurybas: he cauſed all the Per- 
ſian ſhips he had taken to fail foremoſt, and thoſe 
to be all ſtuffed with the. moſt valiant of his ſoldiery, 
with Perſian tiaras, and other the like habits 
upon them. The Perſians on land, deceived with 
the figure of their ſhips, and the habit of their 
friends, and not knowing of any land-forces of 
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the Greeks near them, took them for their own 
fleet but lately parted from them, and now returned 
When night came Cimon landed his men, break; 
in upon the camp of the Perſians, filling all places 
with tumult and ſlaughter : the Perſians. in this 
confuſion fled to the ſhips, and were there cut cf 
not being able to diſcern againſt whom they fou ght. 
When a great carnage was made, and the groſs of 
the army was ſcattered here and there, Cimon 
thought of his retreat to his ſhips, which he had 
beforehand taken care of: for he had ordered hig 
ſoldiers to repair forthwith to that place, where 
they ſhould behold a burning torch advanced in 
the air: he gave a ſign, and the ſoldiers ceaſed 
their plunder, and returned fafe into their ſhips : 
ſo that Cimon obtained two noble victories in one 
day, by ſea and land. Diod. Sicul. Biblicth, J. 11. 
P. 256. ; | 

19. Amilcar was ſent by the Carthaginians 
againſt the Greeks that lived in Sicily with three 
hundred thouſand foot, two thouſand long ſhips 
beſides thoſe that were for burden, and ſuch as 
were appointed for the carriage of tributes, the 
number of which was three thouſand. Thus 
appointed, Amilcar laid fiege to Himera, to the 
relief of which came Gelo the Syracuſan with 
fifty thouſand foot: and five thouſand horſe. Be. 
ing come, he bethought himſelf how to deſtroy 
all the forces of the enemy without endangering 
himſelf, which deſign, an accidental thing did 
much further: for whereas he had determined to 
fire all Amilcar's ſhips, it was alſo told him, that 


_ fuch a day Amilcar did ſolemnly ſacrifice to Nep- 


tune: alſo a priſoner was taken, who told him, 
that Amilcar had given order to them of Sely- 
nuntis to ſend him a number of horſeman well ap- 
pointed to be with him upon the ſame day. Gelo 
therefore ſent out his horſemen that way, and hay- 
ing ordered they ſhould all night croſs the country, 
in the morning's firit light they ſhould, as if Sely- 
nuntians, come to the camp, where, as ſoon as re- 
ceived, they ſhould kill Amilcar as he facrificed, 
and then carry fire from the altars amongſt all the 
ſhips: he had allo ordered a watchman to give him- 
ſelt notice of all that paſſed: his horſemen had per- 
formed all as he required it: and having alto re- 
ceived the ſign agreed upon, he with his whole 
army fell in upon the Carthaginian army at land, 
who came out of their camp to encounter him: 
but while they were eagerly fighting, the flames 
ſhewed themſelves on high from their veſſels, and 

it 
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it was cried in their army, that Amilcar was killed, 
and all their ſhips on fire. Diſpirited with this bad 
news, they were ſlain on heaps. Gelo would give 
no quarter, ſo that fifteen thouſand of them 
were ſlain upon the place, the reſt fled to a for- 
treſs, but being ready to die for thirſt, they ſoon 
yielded themſelves, Diod. Sicul. Bibliotb. l. 11. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


— 


Of the ſecret Ways of Diſpatch, and the Delivery of 
Meſſages by Letters, Cyphers, and other Ways. 


ECRECY and celerity are of ſpecial im- 
portance for the right conduct and manage- 
ment of all ſorts of affairs; but in military mat- 
ters they are of that abſolute neceſſity, that ſcarce 
any thing of moment can be effected without 
them. Various ways have the ancients and others 
invented, whereby they might convey their intel- 
ligences and\Hvice with both theſe: a taſte whereof 
we have in the following examples. 

1. Aleppo is ſo called of Alep, which ſignifies 
Milk, of which there is great abundance there- 
abouts. There are here allo pigeons brought u 
after an incredible manner, who will fly berween 
Babylon and Aleppo (being thirty days journey 
diſtant) in forty-eight hours ſpace, carrying letters 
and news (which are faſtened about their necks) to 
Merchants of both towns, and from one to ano- 
ther. Theſe are only employed in the time of haſty 
and needful diſpatch: their education to this trac- 
table expedition is admirable, the flights and ar- 
rivals of which I have often ſeen in the time of my 
wintering in Aleppo, which was the ſecond winter 
after my departure from Chriſtendom. Lithgow's 
Trav. part 5. p. 202, 203. Huigen Van Linſcho- 
ten's Diſcourſe of Voyages, 1. 1. c. 6. P. 16. 

2. The city of Ptolemais in Syria was beſieged 
by the French and Venetians, and it was ready to 
fall into their hands, when the ſoldiers beheld a 
pigeon flying over them, with letters to the city; 
who thereupon ſet-up ſo ſudden and great a ſhout, 
that down fell the poor airy poſt with her letter : 
being read, it was found that the Sultan had there- 
in ſent them word, that © he would be with them, 
with an army ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege; and, 
that ee they might expect his arrival in three days. 
The Chriſtians having learnt this, ſent away the pi- 
No. 30. 
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geon with others inſtead of the former, which were 
to this purpoſe: that . they ſhould ſee to their own 
ſafety, for that the Sultan had ſuch other affairs as 
rendered it impoſſible for him to come in to their 
ſuccour.” Theſe letters being received, the city 
was immediately ſurrendered. The Sultan per- 
formed his promiſe upon the third day ; but per- 
ceiving how matters went, returned to his other 
employments. Sabel. Ex. l. 6. c. 6. p. 340. 

3- Hiſtzus the Mileſian being kept by Darius 
at Suſa, under an honourable pretence, and de- 
ſpairing of his retum home, unleſs he could find 
out ſome way that he might be ſent to ſea, he pur- 
poſed to ſend to Ariſtagoras, who was his ſubſti- 
tute at Miletum, to perſuade his revolt from Da- 
rius; but knowing that all paſſages were ſtopped 
and ſtudiouſly watched, he took this courſe: he 
got a truſty ſervant of his, the hair of whoſe head 
he cauſed to be ſhaved off, and then, upon his 
bald pate, he wrote his mind to Ariſtagoras, kept 


him privately about him till his hair was ſome- 


what grown, and then bid him haſte to Ariſtago- 
ras, and bid him cauſe him to be ſhaved again, 
and then upon his head he ſhould find what his 
Lord had wrote to him. ered. I. g. p. 301. Sa- 
bel. Exempl. I. 10. c. 6. p. 569. A. Gell. Nee. Attic. 
J. 17. c. 9. P. 458. 

4. Harpagus was a great friend to Cyrus, and 
had in Medea prepared all things in as good for- 
wardnels as he could: being therefore to ſend his 
letters to Cyrus, to haſten his invaſion upon that 
country, he thought it the ſafeſt way to thruſt it 
into the belly of a hare: fo by this unſuſpected 
means his letters went ſafe to Cyrus in Perſia, who 
came with an army, and made himſelf maſter of 
the Empire of the Medes. Herod. l. 4. p. 203. 
Juſtin Hiſt. I. 1. P. 18. Sabel. Exempl. I. 10. c. 6. 
P. 569. N a 

5. The ancient Lacedemonians, when they had 
a purpoſe to diſſemble and conceal their letters, 
which they ſent to their Generals abroad, that the 
contents of them might not be underſtood, though 


they ſhould be intercepted by the enemy, they took 


this courſe: they choſe two round ſticks, of the 
ſame thickneſs and length, wrought and planed 
after the ſame manner. One of theſe was given 
to their General when he was about to match, the 
other was kept at home by the Magiſtrates. When 
occaſion of ſecrecy was, they wound about this 
ſtick a long ſcroll, and narrow, only once abour, 
and in ſuch manner as that the ſides of each round 
ſhould lie cloſe together: then wrote they their ſet- 
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| ters upon the tranſverſe junctures of the ſcroll, 


from the top to the bottom. This ſcroll they took 
off from the ſtick, and ſent it to the General, who 
knew well how to fix it to that ſtick he kept by 
him: the unrolling of it did disjoin the letters, 
confound and intermix them in ſuch manner, that 
although the ſcroll was taken by the enemy, they 
knew not what to make of it; if it paſſed ſafe, 
their own General could read it at pleaſure. This 
kind of letter the Lacedemonians called Scytale. 
A. Gell. Ne#. Attic. J. 17. c. 9. p. 458. Eraſin. A. 


dag. Pp. 442. Zuing. Ibeat. vol. 3. 1.4. p. 156. 


Plut. in Lyſandr. p. 144. Pet. Gregor. de Repub. 
J. 16. c. 4. Pp. 667. 

6. | have read in the Punick Hiſtory, of an 
illuſtrious perſon amongſt them (whether it was 
Aſdrubal, or ſome other, I do not now remember) 
who on this manner-uſed to conceal ſuch letters 
as he ſent about matters of ſecrecy, He took new 
tables, which were not yet covered with wax, and 
cut out his letter upon the wood; then (as the man- 
ner was) he drew them over with wax; theſe ta- 


bles, as if nothing was writ upon them, he ſent to 


ſuch<as beforehand he had acquainted with the 
uſe of them, who upon the receipt of them took 
off the wax, and read the letter as it was engraven 
vpon the wood. Demaratus uſed this way of 
writing. A. Gell. Noct. Allic. I. 17. c. 9. p. 458. 
Pezel. Mellific. tom. 1. p. 59. | 
7. The way by pigeons to give intelligence a- 
far off with wonderful celerity, is this: they take 
them when they fit on their neſts, tranſporting 
them in open cages, and return them with letters 
bound about their legs like jeſſes, who will never 
give reſt to their wings, until they come to their 
voung ones. So Tauroſthenes by a pigeon, ſtain- 
ed with purple, gave notice of his victory at the 
Olympick games the ſelf- ſame day to his father in 
gina. Sandys on Ovid. Metam. I. 12. p. 229. 


8. There are books of epiſtles from C. Cæſar to 
85 3 and B. Cornelius, who had the care of 


his affairs in his abſence. In theſe epiſtles of his 
in certain places there are found ſingle letters with- 
out being made up into ſyllables, which a man 
would think were placed there to no purpoſe; for 
no words can be framed out of theſe letters. But 
there had been a ſecret agreement betwixt them 
of changing the ſituation of the letters, and that 


in writing they ſhould appear one thing, but in 


reading they ſhould ſignify another. Probus the 
Grammarian hath compoſed a book with curioſity 


My enough, concerning the oy ſignification of the 


— 
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letters in the epiſtles of Cæſar. Suetonius ſaith 
of Cæſar, that any thing of privacy he wrote by 
notes or characters, that is, by ſo tranſpoſing the 
order of the letters, that no word could be made 
out of them. But if any man would underſtand 
and imitate this practice of his, he muſt know, 
that he changed the fourth letter of the alphaber, 
that is, he ſet down D. for A. and ſo throughout 
all the reſt of the letters. A. Gell. Noct. Attic l. 17, 
c. 9. p. 457. Sueton. I. 1. c. 56. P. 36. Pet. Gregor. 
de Repub. l. 16. c. 4. P. 667. 

9. Artabafus, an illuſtrious perſon amongſt the 
Perſians, after the departure of Xerxes, was lef: 
with Mardonius in Europe; he had taken Olyn. 
thus, and was now fet down before Potidza : here 
there was intelligence betwixt him and Timoxenus, 
an eminent perſon in the town, and the device they 
had to convey letters to each other was this: 
they wrapped their letters round about the upper 
part of an arrow, and then glued on the feathers 
of the arrow upon it, and fo their, arrows were to 
be ſhot to ſuch a place as they had mutually 


agreed upon. They had done this for ſome time, 


till they were caſually betrayed ; for Artabaſus 
directing his arrow to the wonted place, it chancd 
to light upon the ſhoulder of a Potidæan that was 
accidentally there; divers, as the manner is, ran 
to the wounded man, and plucking, out the arrow, 
perceived the letters that were faſtened to it, and 
carried them to the magiſtrates of the city, where- 
by it came to pals, that Timoxenus the traitor was 
diſcovered. Pezel. Mellific. tom. 1. p. 73. 

10. Antigonus, who had wintered in Meſopota- 
mia, came to Babylon, and having there joined 
with Seleucus and Python, he determined to march 


out againſt Eumenes, who had fortificd the river 
_ Tygris from its fountain to the fea, and indeed all 


the country bordering upon him, in which man- 
ner he waited the approach of the enemy ; but 


foraſmuch as the guard of a place of ſo great a 


length required a multitude of ſoldiers, Eumenes 
had obtained of Peuceſtus, that he ſhould ſend for 
ſome thouſands of archers for him out of Perla; 
which was done in ſuch manner, that moſt of the 
Perſians, though diſtant thirty days journey, did 
yet hear of the edit of Peuceſtus upon that very 
day it was given out, and that through the arti- 


ficial placing of their watches: for whereas Perſia 


by 


is interrupted with valleys, and full both of many 
and high rocks, the ſtrongeſt voices that were to 
be found amongſt the inhabitants were placed 
upon the tops of theſe; ſo that the ene 
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being heard in divers utah at once, they tranſ- 
mitted it immediately from one to the other, till 
ſuch time as it was gotten to the utmoſt end of 
Peuceſtus's Satrapy. Pezel. Melliſic. tom. 1. p. 409. 

11. Octavianus Cæſar, when he wrote to his 
ſriends any thing of ſecrecy or matter of impor- 
tance, his manner was to take the next letter in 
the alphabet to that which ſhould have been made 
uſe of, ſaith Don Caſſius ; and Suetonius ſaith, 
that as oft as he wrote by notes and characters, he 
uſed B. for A. and C. for B. and in the ſame order 
all the reſt as they follow, only inſtead of. X. he 
uſed a double AA, Sueton. I. 2. c. 88. p. 109, 
Pet. Greg. de Repub. J. 16, c. 4. p. 667. 

12. The Roman {pics who were ſent into Per- 
ſia, at their return brought a long piece of parch- 
ment that had letters wrote upon it within, which 
was given them by Procopius ; but, for the better 
concealment of it, it was put into a ſheath or ſcab- 
bard of a ſword, and ſo cerricd ſafe without ſuſpi- 
cion. Pet. Gregor. de Repub. l. 16, c. 4. p. 060. 

13. Diognetus the Mileſian was in love with Po- 
lycrita of Naxos; and for love of her he betrayed 
his countrymen and their counſels : for when they 
had beſieged Naxos, he ſent a young girl with a 
letter to Polycles, brother of Polycrita, and Go- 
vernor of the city; wherein he ſhewed the way 
how he might 1atrap and ſlay the Mileſians. This 
letter was written upon a plate of lead roiled up, 
and baked in a loaf of bread, and io conveyed to 
the Governor. Pet, Gregor. de Repub. l. 16. c. 4. 
P. 666, 1855 


CHAP. XLV. 


Of the ſad Condition and deplorable Diſtreſſes of ſame 
Men by Sea and Land. 


HE mountain Veſuvius near Naples is re- 
ported to be fo fertile, that it yieldeth to 
thoſe who manure it a million of gold in revenue ; 
but when it comes to caſt forth its inflamed en- 
trails, it often makes as much havock in one day 
alone, as it brings profit in many years: * And it 
leems,” ſaith Montaigne, that fortune does ſome- 
umes ſo narrowly watch the laſt days of our lite, 
as in one moment to overthrow what for many 
years ſhe hath been erecting; repaying our paſt 
and light pleaſures with weighty mileries, and 
forcing us to cry out with Laberius, Nimirum hdc 
die und plus vixi; I have certainly lived coo long, 


* 


at leaſt by this one unhappy day.” Cauſ. Treat. of 
Paſſ. p. 38. Montaign. Eſſays, I. 1. c. 18. p. 29. 

1. Horrible was that tragedy which the Weſt 
Indies beheld in the perſons of ſeven Engliſhmen, 
the relation of it take as followeth: The afore- 
mentioned ſeven being in Saint Chriſtopher's Iſland, 
had prepared themſelves for a voyage of one night, 
and had taken with them proviſion for no longer 
a time; but a tempeſt intercepted their: return, 
and carried them off ſo far into the ſea, that they 
could not return home in leſs than ſeventeen days: 
in which time they were ſo fparing of their one 
night's proviſion, that they made it ſerve them to 
the fifth day; that paſt, they muſt wreſtle with 
mere tamine, which was ſo much the more grie- 
vous to them, in regard the ſun was extremely hot, 
that dried up their parched throats, exhaling the 
ſaltneſs from the troubled ſea, They had now 
little hope of retrieving themſelves from their Woe- 
ful ſituation ; and were therefore forced to caſt lots 
amongſt themſelves to ſee whoſe fleſh and blood 
ſhould ſatisfy the hunger and thirſt of the reſt. 
The lot fell upon him who firſt gave the counſel ; 
who was not only unaffrighted at his hard fortune, 
but encouraged the reſt, who had a kind of horror 
as to what they were about : he told them, that 
«fortune was a favourer cf the bold; that there was 
no poſſibility of eſcape, unleſs they immediately 
ſtayed their flying life by human fleſh; that for his 
part he was well content, and that he thought 
himſelf happy he could ſerve his friends when he 
was dead.” With ſuch words as theſe he ſo per- 
ſuaded them, that one (drawn out by lot alfo) cut 
his throat; of whoſe carcaſe each of them was ſo 
deſirous of a piece, that it could ſcarcely be divided 


fo quickly. They fell to the fleſh with eager 


teeth, and ſucked out the blood into their thirſty 
ſtomachs. One only was found amongſt them, 
who, being nearly related to the dead perſon, re- 
ſolved to endure all things rather than pollute 
himſelf with the blood of his friend: but the next 
day his famine drove him into ſuch a madneſs, 
that he threw himſelf overboard into the fea. His 
aſſociates would not ſuffer fo delicate a repaſt as 
his carcaſe to be ſo unſeaſonably fnatched from 
them. But his madneſs had already ſo vitiated his 


blood and the fleſh all about the veins, that in the 


whole body there was ſcarce any thing found fit to 
eat, ſave only his bowels. At laſt it pleaſed God 
to ſhew them mercy. in this their wandering and 
diſtreſs, and brought their ſmall ſhip to the ifle of 
Saint Martin, in which they were kindly received 


by 
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by the Dutch garriſon, and ſent back to the reſt 
of their friends; where they had ſcarce ſet foot on 
the ſhore, but they were accuſed of murder; but 
inevitable neceſſity pleading in their behalf, they 
were ſet free by the Magiſtrate. Mich. Tulpii Ob- 
ferv. Med. I. 1. c. 43. p. 81 | kth 

2. In the year 1610 one Pickman, a Fleming, 
coming from Drontheim in Norway, with a veſſel 
laden with boards, was overtaken with a calm, 
during which the current of the ſea carried him 
upon a rock or little iſland towards the extremity 
of Scotland: to avoid a wreck, he commanded 
forme of his men to go into the ſhallop, and to tow 
off the ſhip: coming near the iſland, they ſaw 
ſomething which was more like a ghoſt than a liv- 
ing perſon, a body ſtark- naked, black and hairy, 
a meagre and deformed countenance, and hollow 
and diſtorted eyes: he fell on his knees, and join- 
ing his hands together, begged relief from them ; 
which raiſed ſuch compaſſion in them, that they 
took him into the boat: there was in all the iſland 
nor graſs, nor tree, nor ought whence a man could 
derive either ſubliſtence or ſhelter, beſides the ruins 
of a bbat, wherewith he had made a kind of hut 
to lie down under. The man gave this relation 
of himſelf: „ am an Engliſhman; and a year 
ago, or near it, being to paſs in the ordinary paſ- 
ſage-boat from England to Dublin, the boat was 
taken by a French pirate, who, being forced by 
a tempelt, which immediately roſe, to let go the 
paſſage - boat, left us to the mercy of the waves, 
which carried us into the main ſea, and at laſt 
fplit the boat upon the rock where you took me 
in. I eſcaped with one more into the iſlanq, where 
we endured the greateſt extremities. Of ſome of 
the boards of our boat we made the hut you ſaw : 
we took ſome ſea-mews, which, dried in the wind 
and ſun, we eat, In the crevices of the rocks on 
the ſea-ſide we found ſome eggs; and thus we 
had as much as ferved to keep us from ſtarving. 
But our thirſt was moſt inſupportable : for, hav- 
ing no freſh water but what fell from the ſky, and 
was left in certain pits which time had worn in the 
rocks, we could not have it at all ſeaſons; for the 
rock lying low, was waſhed over with the waves of 
the fea. We lived in this condition ſix weeks, 
comforting one another in our common misfor- 
tune; till being left alone, it began to grow inſup- 
portable to me. For one day awaking in the 
morning, and miſſing my comrade, I fell into ſuch 
deſpair, that I had thoughts of caſting myſelf 
| keadiong into the ſea. I Know not what became 


lot-drawing) and another died, whereby their boat 


of him, whether deſpair forced him to that extre. 
mity, or that looking for eggs on the ſteepy ſide 
of the rock, he might fall into the Tea. I loft 
with my comrade the knife wherewith we killed 
ſea dogs and the mews, upon which we lived: ſo 
that, not able to kill any more, I was reduced to 
this extremity, to get out of one of the boards of 
my hut a great nail, which I made ſhift ſo to 


7 36 upon the rock, that it ſerved me for a 


knife. The ſame neceſſity put me upon another 
invention, which kept me laſt winter, during which 
I endured the greateſt miſery imaginable. For, 
finding the rock and my hut ſo covered with ſnow, 
that it was impoſſible for me to get any thing 
abroad, I put out a little ſtick at the crevice of my 
hut, and baiting it with a little ſea-dog's fat, I by 
that means got ſome ſra-mews, which I took with 
my hand from under the ſnow; and ſo I made a 
ſhift ro keep myſelf from ſtarving. I lived in 


this condition and folitude above eleven months, 


and expected to end my days in it, when God ſent 
you here to deliver me out of the greateſt miſcry 
that ever man was in.” The ſeaman having ended 
his diſcourſe, the maſter of the ſhip treated him ſo 
well, that within a few days he was quite another 
creature: he ſet him aſhore at Derry in Ireland; 
and ſaw him afterwards in Dublin; where ſuch as 
had heard what had happened to him, gave him 
wherewithal to return into England. Mandelſios 
Travels, I. 3. p. 280, 281. | 
3. Richard Clark, of Weymouth in Dorſetſhire, 
was a knowing pilot, and maſter of che ſhip called 
the Delight, which Anno 1583 went with Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert for the diſcovery of Norem- 
bege. It happened, that without any neglect or 
default of his, the ſhip ſtruck on a ſhoal, and was 


caſt away on Thurſday, Auguſt 29, in the ſame 


year. Of them that eſcaped ſhipwreck, ſixteen 
got into a ſhall boat of a tun and half, which 


had but one oar to work withal ; they were ſeven- 


ty leagues from land, and the weather ſo ſtormy, 
that it was not poſſible for a ſhip to carry an inch 
of ſail, The boat being over: burdened, one of 
them, Mr. Hedley, made a motion to calt lots, 
that thoſe four which drew the ſhorteſt ſhould be 
caſt overboard, provided if one lot fell on the 
maſter, he notwithſtanding ſhould be preſerved, 
in whom all their ſafety was concerned. The mal- 
ter diſavowed the acceptance of any ſuch privi- 
lege, replying, they would live or die together. 
On the fifth day Mr. Hedley (who firſt motioned 


Was 
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was ſomewhat alighted. Five days and nights to- 
gether they ſaw the ſun and ſtars but once, fo that 
they only kept up their boat with their ſingle oar, 
as the ſea did drive it. They continued four days 
without ſuſtenance, ſave what” the weeds (which 
ſwam in the ſea) and ſalt water did afford. On 
the ſeventh day about eleven o'clock they had 
ſight of, and about three they came on the South 
art of Newfoundland. All the time of their be- 
ing at ſea the wind kept continually ſouth; if it 
had ſhifted to any other point, they had never 
come to land, but it turned to the north within 
half an hour after their arrival. Being all come to 
ſhore, they Kneeled down, and gave God praiſe 
for their miraculous deliverance. There they 
remained three days and nights, having plentiful 
repaſt upon berries and wild peaſe. After five 
days rowing along the ſhore, they happened on a 
Spaniſh ſhip-of St. John de Luz, which courte- 
ouſly brought them home to Biſcay. Here the 
viſitors of the Inquiſition came aboard the ſhip, 
put them on examination, but by the maſter's fa- 
vour and ſome general anſwers they eſcaped for 
the preſent. But fearing a ſecond ſearch, they 
ſhifted. for themſelves, and going twelve miles by 
night got into France, and ſo ſafely arrived in Eng- 
land. Thus as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, «© They which 
go down into the ſea, and occupy in great waters, 
theſe men ſee the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.” Hackluyt's Engliſh Voyages, 
vol. 3. p. 163. Full. Worth. p. 282. in Devonſhire, 
4. It is a ſtory altogether lamentable, which 
happened about the Cape of Good Hope to Ma- 
nuel de Souſa, ſurnamed Sepulveda, Governor of 
the citadel of Diu for the King of Portugal, and 
it is this: Having long enjoyed great happineſs 
and honour in the Faſt-Indies, he came to Cochin, 
- not far from Calcutta, where he embarked himſelf 
in January 1553, in a great ſhip laden with riches, 
and about fix hundred perſons with him, amongſt 
which were his wife, his children, ſcrvants, flaves, 
and a great retinue, to come into Portugal; but 
the ſhip being caſt away upon the coaſt of Africa, 
and the ſea having ſwallowed up near. all that 
was within it, except the perſons who ſaved them- 
ſelves aſhore half-naked, deſtitute of all hope to 
recover their loſs again: having relied upon the 
words of the crafty and cruel Barbarians, they fell 
at laſt (ſo many of them as remained yet alive; for 
the moſt part were now dead, with fear and famine, 
and other miſeries) into the hands of a petty King 
o Ethiopia; who cavſed them to be diſarmed, 
ripped, and left ſtark- naked upon the ſand, de- 
No. 30. 


prived of all ſuccour and neceſſary things. They 
were left, half-dead with hunger and thirſt, 
overwhelmed with fear and ſhame, caſting their 
eyes upon the ground, as perſons transformed into 


ſo many images. Eleanor, the wife of Manuel, 


daughter to Garcias Sala, Viceroy of Portugal in 
the Indies, an honourable Lady, ſeeing the Bar- 
barians buſted about {tripping and ſnatching away 
the clothes from her huſband, herſelf, her chil- 
dren, and the reſt, forgetting her dignity and her 
ſex, fell upon theſe filchers with her fiſts, pro- 
voking them to kill her; but in vain. They left 
her ſtark-· naked upon the ſhore. The chaſte Lady 
ſeeing herſelf in ſuch a caſe, and the day- light mi- 
niſtering to her more ſorrow and horror than death 
itſelf, ſhe covered herſelf with ſand, caſting abroad 
her hair confuſedly upon her ſhoulders and over 
her breaſts, that were naked and bare: which done, 
ſhe commanded the men who ſurvived of her mi- 
ſerable company, to be gone and ſhift for them- 
ſelves as they could; herſelf remaining in that caſe 
without ſtirring or ſpeaking a word, If at ſome 
times ſhe beheld her dear children, the tears would 
flow from her eyes like rivers, and ſhe ſent out 
deep ſighs and ſobs. As for Manuel, the father 
and huſband, ſuch an extreme ſadneſs and grief 
had cloſed up his heart and his mouth, that he 
held his eyes a Jong time fixed upon the earth, as 
one ſtruck with a thunderbolt; yet at laſt the care 
of his little ones upon the ſudden awakened him 
he went to a foreſt near them to ſeek for ſome 
food ; at his return he found the youngeſt of his 
children departed, and his wife, who had been 


three days without eating any thing, overborne 


with ſorrow and tears. His child he buried with 
his own hand: the next day he returned to ſeek 
again; and coming back, he found his wife and 
his other ſon dead, and ſome women ſervants la- 
menting with great cries over their poor bodies. 
Having put by the ſervants, he laid himſelf down 
upon the ground; and ſtretching out the right 
hand of his decealed wife, he leaned a while with 
his head upon the ſame; and then, with the hel 

of the ſaid ſervants, he hid his wife and child 
within the ſand, without uttering a word. That 
done, he returned into the foreſt; where it is con- 
jectured he was devoured by wild beaſts, for there 


was never any news heard of him - afterwards. 


About ſix ſcore of theſe miſerable travellers, having 
eſcaped divers incredible difficulties, did at laſt 
recover a port of the ſea, where they found com- 


modity to pals into Portugal; where, on their ar. 
rival, they declared the particulars of their hiſtory | 
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as it is here ſet down. Camer. Oper. Subſcifiv. cent. 2. 
c. $7. Pp. 243. Cauſ. Holy Court, tom. 2. max. 14. 
p. 411, 412. | 

5. A. D. 1630, May 1, the Muſcovy Merchants 
of London ſent a ſhip called the Salutation for 
Greenland, which arrived there in ſafety June 11 


following, together with two other ſhips, all which 


were commanded by Capt. William Goodler. The 
Captain's ſhip ſtayed at Bellſound, that of the 


Salutation at the Foreland : the Captain having 


killed ſtore of whales, ſent away for the Salutatron, 
which in the way meeting with croſs winds, the 
maſter ſent eight of his men aſhore to kill ſome 
veniſon. Thele men taking with them a brace of 
dogs, a firelock, two lances, and a tinder-box, 
went on ſhore, and killed fourteen ; but night 
coming on, and they weary, they went to reſt, in- 
tending next day to end their hunting, and return 
to their ſhip. But the next day proved foggy, and 
much ice being betwixt the ſhore and the ſhip, the 
ſhip was forced to ſtand ſo far off into the ſea, that 
they-loſt ſight of her: they hunted on to Green- 
harbour, and there they found that the ſhip was 
departed : they made all ſpeed poſſible with their 
ſhallop to Bellſound, to their Captain, and, for fear 
of delay, threw their veniſon overboard; -but hav- 
ing no compals, they wandered up and down ſo 
long till the ſhips were departed. This filled 
them with fear and aſtoniſhment, knowing that 
neither Chriſtian nor Heathen had ever inhabited 
thoſe deſolate climates ; that none could be hired 
(for any reward whatſoever) by the Merchants to 
winter there; and that nine able men left behind 
formerly, as they now were, died all miſerably 
upon the place, becoming the prey of bears and 
foxes. All which made them (like men amazed) 
to ſtand looking one upon another: that which 


increaſed their horror, was their want of all ne- 


ceſſary proviſion; no clothes for change or warmth, 
no food, no houſe for ſhelter. After a ſpace, 
kaowing the danger of delay in extremity, they 
adviſcd upon the moſt likely courſe for their pre- 
ſervation : they reſolved to go to Green-harbour to 
hunt for veniſon, where, in their going, ſtay and 
return, they killed nineteen deers and four bears, 
with which they Jaded their ſhallop; and finding 
another old ſhallop left there, they laded it with the 
greaves or fritters of whales, that had been boiled 
there that year, and took their way to Bellſound 
to their tent, where they intended to winter. In 
the way of their paſſage they had like to have loſt 


All their proviſion, At length they arrived at Bell- 


ſound, where they took out their proviſion, con. 
ſtructed their teat, and with part of the mate. 
rials of a leſſer tent near it, pieces of old caſks, 
and old ſhallops left there, (as it is uſual) they 
made up their houſe and cabins, where the 
lodged two and two, and with marvellous induftr 
provided themſelves with fire-wood, and ſhelter 
againſt the extremity of the cold: their beds were 
the deer- ſæins dried. Having thus fitted every thing 
in the beſt manner they could, on the twelfth of 
September, looking out into the Sound, they eſpied 
two ſea-horſes lying afleep on a piece of ice; 
whereupon haſting to them with an old harping- 
iron, they flew firſt the old · one, and then the young 
one; flayed, roaſted, and eat them: not long after 
they killed another; but nights and cold inereaſing 
upon them, and they viewing their proviſion, 
found it too ſmall by half: whereupon they 
agreed to one reaſonable meal a day, and to faſt 
Wedneſdays and Fridays, except from the greaves 
of the whale, a loathſome meat; at which diet 
they continued three months. To repair their 
clothes and ſhoes they made thread of rope-yarn, 
and needles of whale bone. October 10, the nights 
being grown very long, all the ſea was frozen 
over, and then grief and fear began to work upon 
them ; but they prayed to God for ſtrength and 
patience in their miſeries, and by his afliſtance 
cheered up themſelves to uſe. the beſt means for 
their preſervation. Then, for the preſervation of 
their veniſon, and lengthening of their firing, they 
thought beſt to roaſt every day half a deer, and to 
ſtow it in hogſheads; which accordingly they did, 
leaving ſo much raw as would ſerve ta roaſt every 
Sabbath-day a quarter. Here another trial of 
their patience befel them : their whale-fritters that 
had been drenched with ſea-water, and lay cloſe 
together, were grown mouldy and ſpoiled ; and 
again ſurveying their bear and veniſon, they found 
it would not afford them five meals a week; ſo 
they were forced to cut off one meal more, and for 
three months after they fed four days upon the 
mouldy whale-fritters each week, and the other 
three on bear and veniſon. Beſides the want of 
meat, they began to want light, no ſun appearing 
from the 14th of October to the 3d of February, but 
the moon ſhined as here in England. Againſt this, 
having found a ſheet of lead in the Cooper's tent, 
with rope-yarn and oil, they made a lamp, which 
they kept continually burning to their great com- 
fort, In the beginning of January, as the days 
began to lengthen, the cold increaſed to that 
| E de ex- 
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extremity, that it raiſed bliſters on their fleſh ; 
and if at any time they touched iron, it would 
ſtick to their fingers like bird-lime: if they 
went out to fetch water, it would ſo pinch them, 
that they were ſore, as if they had been beaten : 
for drink, from the 10th of January to the 2oth of 
May, they had none but ſnow- water, which they 
melted with hot irons. The latter end of January 
they found their food would laſt but Gx weeks 
longer: but they had recourſe to God for a 
ſupply : and looking out one bright day, they ſaw 
a great ſhe-bear with her cub coming towards the 
tent; her they flew with their lances; the cub 
eſcaping, they drew her into the. tent, and this 
bear ſerved them twenty days. In March the days 
ſo lengthened, that the fowls and foxes came abroad, 
of which foxes by traps they catched fifty, and 
fixty fowls as big as pigeons, and they had killed 
ſeven more bears: ſo that with two or three meals 
aday their ſtrength was much increaſed. In May 
the firſt the weather grew warm, ſo that they went 
out to ſeek proviſion. In this month there came 
two ſhips of Hull into the Sound, who knowing 
ſome men had been left there the year before, and 
being deſirous to know whether they were dead or 
alive, the maſter manned a ſhallop to go as near the 
ſhore as they could, and ſo over the ice to the 
tent, When theſe men came near the tent, they 
hailed them with the uſual word of the ſea, crying 
« What cheer, ho!“ To which one of them in the 
tent anſwered again, © Hollo!” which ſ:dden 
anſwer almoſt amazed them all: but perceiving 
them to be the very men left there, with joyful 
hearts they embraced one another. The men leſt 
their tent, and went with them to their ſhip, where 
they ſtayed till the London fleet came, which was 
three days after. They went on board the Admiral, 
where Capt. William Goodler was, who made them 
very welcome, gave them apparel to the value of 
twenty pounds, and after fourteen days reſreſh- 
ment, they grew all perfectly well. Thus they 
continued in the fleet till the 2oth of Augult, when 
they ſer fail, and at laſt came ſafe into the river of 
Thames, and the Mufcovy Merchants dealt very 
well by them. The names of theſe eight men 
were William Fakely, Gunner; Edward Pelham, 
| Gunner's Mate, that wrote this ſtory ; John Wile 
and Robert Goodtellow, Seamen ; Thomas Ayres, 
Whale-cutter; Henry Bett, Cooper; John Dawes 
and Richard Kellet, Land-men. Clark's Mirror, 
c. 105. p. 512, $13, Sc. Stowe's Annals, P. 1017. 


6. The Admiral St. Jago ſet out for Portugal 
Anno 1585, with a fair wind: ſhe failed betwixt 


the Iſland of St. Laurence and the firm land that 


runs by the coaſt to Moſambique, in which paſſage 
there are certain ſhallows called the India, which 


are of coral, very ſharp, black, white, and green, 


and very dangerous. The Pilot took the height 
of the ſun, and made his account they were paſt 
the ſhallows; and though many of the failors and 
others in the ſhip were againſt him, yet he com- 
manded the Maſter to make all the ſail he could to 
Moſambique, without any let or ſtay. They failed 
in that ſort till midnight, when they fell upon 
the ſhallows, being of clear white coral, and fo 
ſharp, that with the force of wind and water that 
drove the ſhip upon them, the ſhip was cut in 
two pieces, as if it had been fawn aſunder ; fo 
that the keel and the floor-timbers lay ſtill upon 
the ground, and the upper works being driven 
ſomewhat further, at laſt ſtuck faſt, the maſts be- 
ing alſo carried away by the board; whereupon 
there was a mighty and lamentable cry, for there 
were near upon five hundred perſons in the ſhip. 
The Admiral, Fernando de Mendoza, the Maſter, 
the Pilot, and ten or twelve more, preſently entered 
into the ſinall jolly boat, defending itwith theirdrawn 
iwords that no more ſhould enter, ſaying, * they 


would go and ſee if there were any dry place in the 


ſhallows whereon they might work, to make a boat 
of the pieces of the broken ſhip, therein to ſail 


unto the ſhore, and lo to fave their lives :” which 


put them that were behind in ſome ſmall comfort. 
But when they had rowed about, and found no 


dry place, they durſt not return again to the ſhip, 


leſt their boat ſhould have been overladen: wheres - 


fore they rowed towards land, having about twelve 
boxes of marmalade, with a pipe of wine, and 
ſome biſcuits, which in haſte they had thrown into 
the boat. After they had been ſeventeen days 
upon the lea, they fell with great hunger, thirſt, 
and labour, on the land, where they ſaved them- 
ſelves. The reſt chat ſtayed in the ſhip, ſeeing the 
boat came not again, it may well be thought in 
what cale they were. At laſt one ſide of the gun- 
wale of the ſhip, abreaſt the main hatchway, where 
the long- boat lay, burſt out, and the boar being 


half ſtove, began to fetch way; but becauſe there 


was ſmall hope, no man laid hold thereon, bur 
every one ſat looking at his companions. At laſt 
an Italian, called Cyprian Grimoaldo, roſe up, and 
taking courage, ſaid, © Why are we thus abaſhed? 

Let 


% 
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Let vs ſeek to help ourſelves, and ſee if there be 
any remedy to ſave our lives.” Wherewith pre- 
ſently he leaped into the boat, and with an inſtru- 
ment in his hand, he began to clear her; whereat 
others took courage, ſo that there leaped at the 
lealt fourſcore and ten perſons into it, and many 
hung by the hands upon the boat, ſwimming after 
it; and becauſe they ſhould not fink the boat, 
they were forced to cut off the fingers of ſuch as 
held thereon, and let them fall into the ſea; and 
many they threw overboard: which done, they 
ſer forward, committing themſelves to God; the 
molt pitiful lamentations being made by thoſe left 
behind in the ſhip. In this manner having rowed 
certain days, and having but ſmall ſtore of vic- 
tuals, (for there were ſo many in the boat that it 
was ready to fink) and becauſe it was very leaky, 
and not likely to hold out, they agreed to chooſe a 
Captain, whom they would obey, and do as he 
commanded. They choſe a Gentleman, a Meſti- 
cho of India, who preſently commanded to throw 


ſome of them overboard, as the lot directed: 


amongſt theſe was a Carpenter, who not long be- 
fore had helped to clear and mend the boat; who 
deſired them to give him a piece of marmalade and 
a cup of wine; and when they had thus done, he 
willingly ſuffered himſelf to be thrown overboard 
into the ſea, and ſo was drowned. In this miſery 
and diſtreſs they were twenty days at fea, and in 
the end got to land, where they found the Admi- 
ral, and thoſe that were in the other boat. But 
having eſcaped this danger, thoſe in both boats fel] 
into another; for they had no ſooner ſet foot on 
ſhore, but they were by the Moors, called Caf- 


fres, ſpoiled of all their clothes, ſo that they left 


not ſo much as a fingle rag upon any of their bo- 
dies. In the end, having endured great hunger 
and miſery, and other miſchiefs, they came unto 
a place where they found a Factor of the Captains 
of Sofala and Moſambique, who helped them as 
he could, and found means to ſend them unto 
Moſambique, and from thence they went into In- 
dia, where I knew many of them: ſome of them 
died before they got to Moſambique. Of thoſe 
that ſtayed in the ſhip, ſome took boards, deals, 


and other pieces of wood, and bound them toge- 


ther (which the Portugueſe call jangada's, our 
ſeamen call them rafts); every man got what he 
could catch, all hoping to ſave their lives: but of 
all thoſe there came but two men ſafe on ſhore: ſo 
that of all the five hundred, there were about ſixty 
perſons that ſaved themſelves ; all the reft, amongſt 


6 


thus contracted: Anno Dom. 1639, we took ſhip at 


it overboard, and to take in vinegar to mix with 


whom were thirty women, ſome Jeſuits and Friars, 
were all drowned in the ſhip; and all this through 
the wilfulneſs and folly of a Pilot. J. Huigben 
Linſchoten's Voyages, Il. 1. c. 92. p. 146, 147. 
7. Great were the dangers and wonderful the 
deliverances of William Okeley and his company, 
the relation of which from his own book I have 


Graveſend in the Mary of London, Mr. Boarder 
Maſter, bound for the iſle of Providence in the 
Weſt Indies: five weeks we lay in the Downs wait. 
ing for a wind, and then we ſet fail, and came to 
anchor near the Iſle of Wight; but by this tine 
all our beer ſtunk, and we were forced to thro 


water for our voyage. The next Lord's day we 
ſet ſail again, and coming between, the iſland and 
the main land, we ſtuck faſt in the ſands; but the 
tide-coming in, we hove the ſhip off. The ſixth 
day after our ſetting fail from the Iſle of Wight, 
we diſcovered three Turkiſh men of war, who 
chaſed us, and at break of day boarded and took 
us. Having kept us cloſe priſoners at ſea, at the 
end of five or fix weeks they brought us to Al- 
giers, where I was ſold for a ſlave the firſt market- 
day, to a Patron, who told me © I mult allow him 
two dollars a month, and live aſhore where ! 
would, and get it where I could,” though I knew 
not where to levy the leaſt mite of it. Wander- 
ing up and down, I met with an Engliſhman in 
his little ſhop, that traded in tobacco, and a few 
other things; his partner I became with a little 
money I had reſerved, and a ſmall modicum my 
Patron had allowed me for my ſtock, Here | got 
money, and hired a cellar, where I laid up ſome 
other of my goods: when weary of my ſlavery, I 
formed a deſign for my liberty, and communicated 
it to John Anthony, Carpenter; William Adams, 
Bricklayer; John ſephs, Seaman ; John —, a Car- 
penter ; and two others, men of able bodies, and 
uſeful in the intended project; which was, © to 
contrive the model of a boat, which being formed 
in parcels, and afterwards put together, might be 
the means of our eſcape.” They approved the 
propoſal, and in my cellar we began our work: 
we provided firſt a piece of timber of twelve feet 
long, to make the keel; but becauſe it was impol- 
ſible to convey a piece of timber of that length out 
of the city, but it muſt be ſeen and ſuſpected, we 
therefore cut it in two pieces, and fitted it for joint- 
ing juſt in the middle; then we provided timbers; 


after which, to make the boat water- tight, becauſe 
boards 
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boards would require much hammering, and that 
noiſe was like to betray us, we bought as much 
ſtrong canvas as would cover our boat twice over 
upon the convex of the careen: we provided alſo 
as much pitch, tar, and tallow, 2s would ſerve to 
make it a kind of tarpaulin cerecloth, to ſwaddle 
the naked body of our infant-boat : of two pipe- 
ſtaves ſawed acroſs from corner to corner, we made 

addles, to ſerve for oars; and for our proviſion 
we had a little bread, and two leather-bottles full 
of freſh water: we alſo remembered to buy as 
much canvas as would ſerve for a ſail. We carried 
out all theſe in parts and parcels, fitted them to- 

ether in the valley, about half a mile from the 
fa, whither four of our company carried the boat 
on their ſhoulders, and the reſt followed them. 
At the ſea-ſide we ſtripped, put our cloaths into 
the boat, and carried it and them as far into the 
ſea as we could wade, and then all ſeven got into 
the boat; but finding ſhe was overladen, two of 
the ſeven were content to ſtay on ſhore. Having 
bid them farewel, we launched out, June 30, 1644. 
The bill of lading was John Anthony, William 
Adams, John Jephs, John „Carpenter, and 
William Okeley : four of us wrought continually 
at the oars, the fifth was to free the boat of that 
water, which by degrees leaked through our canvas: 
our bread was ſoon ſpoiled with ſoaking in the ſalt 
water, our freſh water ſtunk of the tanned ſkins 
and ooze, yet we complained not. Three days 
with good huſbandry our bread laſted us, but then 
pale | cn ſtared us in the face: water indeed 
we might have, but it muſt be ſalt out of the ſea, 
or that which had been ſtrained through our own 
bodies, and that we choſe of the two; but we 
mult not have that after a while, unleſs we would 
drink the other firſt: and the miſery was, theſe 
did not aſſuage our thirſt, but increaſed it. The 
wind too for ſome time was full againſt us; but 
God rebuked it, and made it our friend. A ſe- 
cond inconvenience was, that our labour was with- 
out intermiſſion: and a third, the extremity of the 
heat by day, the ſeaſon raging hot the beginning of 
July, and we wanted freſh water to aſſuage the heat: 
our labour made it inſupportable to our bodies, and 
our little hope made it as grievous to our fouls: 
one help we had, a poor one, he that emptied the 
boat threw the water on the bodies of the reſt to 
cool them; but our bodies thus ſcorched and 
cooled, roſe up in bliſters all over. Great pain 
we felt, great dangers we were in, great miſeries 
we endured, great wants we were under, and had 
No. 30. 


but little hope, food, or ſtrength. If any aſk “ by 
what directions we ſteered our courſe to Mayork, 
whither we deſigned?” for the day a pocket · dial ſup- 
plied the place of the compaſs, by night the ſtars, 
when they appeared; and when not, we gueſſed our 
way as well as we could by the motions of the clouds. 
Four days and nights were we in this woful plight, 
on the fifth, all hope that we ſhould be ſaved was 
over; ſo that we left off our labour, becauſe we 
had no ſtrength left, only emptied the boat of wa- 
ter, when God ſent us ſome relief: as we lay beat- 
ing up and down, we diſcovered a tortoiſe not far 
from us, aſleep in the ſea. Had Drake diſcovered 
the Spaniſh fleet, he could not have more reoiced : 
we took to our oars, ſilently rowed to our prey, 
and rook it into the boat with great triumph. We 
cut off her head, and let her bleed into a pot; we 
drank the blood, eat the liver, and ſucked the 
fieſh. It wonderfully refreſhed our ſpirits, and we 
picked up ſome crumbs of hope. About noon 
we thought we diſcovered land. It is impoſlible to 
expreſs the joy which raiſed our ſouls at this a 

prehenſion: we laboured hard, and at length were 
fully ſatisfied that it was land, and it was Ma- 
york; we kept within fight of it all day. The 
ſixth of July, and about ten o'clock at night, we 
came vnder the iſland, and crept as near the ſhore 
as we could and durſt, till we found a convenient 


place where we might thruſt in our weatherbeaten 


boat. When we were come to land, we were not 
inſenſible of our deliverance : but though we 
had eſcaped the ſea, we might die at land: we had 
had no food ſince we eat the liver, and drank the 
blood of the tortoiſe 5 therefore John Anthony and 
myſelf were ſent out to ſcout abroad for freſh wa- 
ter, becauſe we ſpake ſome Spaniſh. We came to 
a watch-tower of the Spaniards, ſpake to him on 
the watch, told him our condition, and earneſtly 
begged ſome freſh water and fome bread. He 
threw us down an old mouldy cake; but ſo long 
as it was a cake, hunger did not conſider its mouldi- 


neſs: then he directed us to freſh water, which was. 
hard by. We ſtood not telling ſtories, we remem- 


bered our brethren left with our boat; and ob- 
ſerving the ſentinel's directions came to a well, 
where there was a pot with ſtrings to draw with, 
We drank a little water, and eat a bit of our 
cake; but the paſſage was ſo diſuſed, that we had 
much ado to force our throats to relieve our cla- 
morous ſtomachs. We returned to our boat, ac- 

uainted them with the good ſuccets of our em- 


baſly, and all prepared to go to the well. So 
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making our boat as faſt as we could to the ſhore, 
we left her. We arrived at the well, found wa- 
ter, and we had ſomething to draw, but had no 
throat to ſwallow ; for William Adams attempting 
to drink, after many eſſays was not able, but till 
the water returned; ſo that he ſunk down to the 
ground, faintly ſaying, © I am a dead man:“ but 
after much ſtriving, he took a little; ſo refreſhed 
with ou 
ſide till the morning. When it was clear day, we 


ief, He civilly directed us to one about 
two miles off; and long it was ere our bliſtered 
feet could overcome the tediouſneſs of that little 
way. When we came, the honeſt farmer, moved 
with our relation, ſent us out bread and water, and 
olives; and ſeeing us thankful beggars, enlarged 
his civility to us, called us into his houſe, and 
gave us good warm bean pottage, which ſeemed to 
me the moſt pleaſant food that ever I eat in my life. 
Thence we advanced to the City of Mayork, about 
ten miles from that place: that night we lay by a 
well-ſide, and in the morning we entered the ſub- 
urbs. The Viceroy was informed of us, and we 
were commanded to appear before him; who, after 
he had examined us, and heard our ſtory, ordered 
that we ſhould be maintained at his own coſt, till we 
could have paſizge to our own country: but our 
Engliſh ſhips ſeldom trading th:ther, we petitioned 
the Viceroy for paſſage in the King of Spain's gal- 
leys, which were in the road, bound for Alicant ; 
which he gracioully granted vs. After ſome other 


troubles, we met with contrary winds, and It was 


tive weeks ere we could reach the Downs, where 
we arrived in September, 1644. The Commander 
of the ſhip was Capt. Smith, of Rotherhithe. Mr. 
Thomas Sanders, my wife's brother, being in Ma- 
york not long after we came thence, ſaw our boat 


hung up for a monument upon the ſide of the 


great church there, Mr. Robert Hales was there 
in 1671, and afſures me that he ſaw the naked ribs 
and ſkeleton of it then, hanging in the ſame place. 
Okely's Ebenezer, 5 8. p. 43, 44, &c. ad finem. 


cake and water, we lay down by the well 


C HAP. XLVII. 
Of Conſcience, the Force and Effects of it in ſome 


Men. 


Ucretius boaſts of his maſter Epicurus, “ that 

when the minds of men were funk under the 
burden of religion, it was he who firſt did dare to 
aſſert the freedom and liberty of mankind ; and 
that ſo ſucceſsfully, that religion began to be de- 
ſpiſed, and man was made equal to Heaven itſelf:“ 
but if we believe Cotta in Tully, he tells us, “that 
Epicurus was fo far from finding his beloved eaſe 
and pleaſure in his ſentiments, that never was 
ſchool-boy more afraid of a rod, than he was of 
the thought of a God and death: Nec quenguan 
vidi (ſaid he) qui magis ea timeret, que !imenda «(7 
nezaret ; No man more feared the things which he 


taught ſhould be deſpiſed, than himſelf.” For 


whatever there is in the air, there is certainly an 
elaſtical power in the conſcience, that will bear it- 
ſelf up, notwithſtanding all the weight that is laid 
upon it. Men may ſilence for a while the voice 
of their own conſcience; but it will find a time 
to ſpeak fo loud, as to be heard in deſpite of its 
owner. | 
1. There were two Senators in great reputation 
at Roine, Symmachus, and Boethins who had 
married the daughter of the former. Thceodoricus, 
King of the Goths, ſent for tnem to him, then ar 
Ticinum, where he kept them long in priſon, be- 
cauſe they had oppoled_ ſomething which he was 
deſirous ſnould be decrecd in the Senate (poſſibly 
the allowance of churches to the Arians). Hav- 
ing thus deprived them of liberty, he expoſed their 
gonds to open fale, and at laſt cauſed them both 
to be (lain. Not long after their death there was 
ſer before him on the table at ſupper the head of 
a oreat fiſh: there did he think he ſaw the head of 
Symmachus with a horrible yawning, and threaten- 
ing him with flaming eyes. Immediately therefore 
he was ſore afirighted, and trembling, cauſed nim- 
ſelf to be carried to his bed. Elpidius the phyli- 
cian was ſent for; but could not help him: he 
told his friends about him of that terrible retem- 
blance of >ymmachvus which he had ſeen ; and de- 
loring his wicked cruelty, he ſoon after gave vp 


the ghoſt. //7Terus de Præſtig. Dem. c. 15. P. 43: 


Lavat. de Speftr. pars 1. c. 3. p. 14. Cel. Khod, 
7 | Anlig. 


Antiq. Leck. I. 27. c. 22. Burton's Melanch. par. 3. 
$ 4. P. 627. 

2. A certain Jeſuit in Lancaſhire, as he was 
walking by the way, loſt his clove; and one who 
came after him finding it, followed him apace, 
with an intention to reſtore it: but he ſearing the 
worſt, and being purſued with a guilty conſcience, 
ran away, and haſtily leaping over a hedge, fell 
into a marlpit on the other ſide, in which he was 
drowned. ' Clark's Mir. c. 29. p. 103, 

3. A Pythagorean Philotlopher had bought a 
pair of ſhoes of a cobler; but having no money 
at preſent, defired him to ſtay for it till the mor— 
row, and then he would return to pay him. He 
came with his money, according to agreement; 
and then heard that the cobler was newly dead: 
he therefore, without mention of the money, de- 
parted, with a ſecret joy tor the unexpected gain 
he had made tha: day ; but finding that his con- 
ſcience would not ſuffer him to be quiet, he takes 
the mot ey, goes to the cobler's ſhop, and caſting 
in the money there; © Go thy ways,” ſaid he: 
te for though he is de:d to all the world beſides, 
yet he is alive to me.” Senecæ Eroſm. Apophtheg. 
. 9. Felth. Reſelu. cent. 1. c. 25. P. 44. 

4. Thomas Curſon, armourer, dwelt without 
Biſhopſgate, London: it happened that a ſtage- 
plaver borrowed a ruſty muſker of him, that had 
long lain in his ſhop: now though his part was 
comical, he therewith acted an unexpected tra- 
gedy, killing one of the ſtanders-by, the gun ca- 
lually going off on the ſtage, which he faſpected 
not to be charged. This poor armourer was highly 
afflicted at this accident, though done againſt his 
will, and even without his knowledge, in his ab- 
ſence, by another perſon. Herevpon he retfolved 
to give all his eſtate to pious uſes. No ſooner had 
he gotten a round ſum, but preſently he poſted 
with it in his apron to the Court of Aldermen, 
and was in pain tii], by their direction, he had ſet- 
tled it for the relief of the . poor in his own and 
other pariſhes ; and he diſpoled of ſome hundred 
pounds accordingly, as I was credibly informed by 
the then Churchwardens of the ſaid pariſh. Full. 
Vo ib. p. 223. London. ; 

6. The wretched cſiate of King Richard the 
Tird, after he had murdered his nephews, is thus 
delcribed by Sir I homes More: © 1 have heard,” 
faith he, © Ly credible reports of ſuch as were ſe- 
cret with his chamberers, hat after this his abo- 
minable deed done, he never had quiet in his mind, 
he never thought himſelf ſate, When he went 
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abroad, his eyes whirled about, his body was pri- 
vily fenced, his hand ever on his dagger, his coun- 
tenance and manner like one who was ever read) 
to ſtrike: he took no reſt in the night, lay long 
waking and mufing, fore wearied with care and 
watching, and rather flumbered than ſlept, trou- 
bled with fearful dreams: he ſometimes ſtarted 
ſuddenly up, leaped out of his bed, and ran about 
the chamber; his reſtleſs heart was continually 
toſſed and tumbled with the tedious impreſſion and 
ſtormy remembrance of:his horrid and abominable 
deeds. Fitz. of Relig. and Policy, part 1. c. 34. 
P. 403. otow's Annals, p. 460. 

6. Attalus King of Pergamus had ſlain his mo- 
ther, and alſo Berenice his wiſe; for which he was 
ſo purſued with divine vengeance, that he never 
aſter had a joyful day: laying aſide his royal orna- 
ments, he put upon him a poor and ſordid gar- 
ment: he ſuffered the hair of his head and beard 
to grow; he came not to ſhrew himſelf in publick 
to the peoplr ; there was nothing of mirth or feaſt- 
ing at his court, nor did he diſcover any ſigns of 
a found man. To conclude, he was ſo terrified 
with his conictence, that, yielding up the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, he betook himſelf to the 
employment of a gardenef, digging up the earth, 
and ſowing leeds therein: from this he paſſed to 
the art of graving in braſs, and therein he ſpent 
his time. At Jalt he purpoſed to make a ſepul- 
chre for his mother; and being intent upon the 
work, through the vehement heat of the ſun, 'he 
contracted a fever, and upon the ſeventh day fol- 
lowing he died. Dinoth, Memorab. c. 8. p. 583, 
584. 8 | 7 

7. After the Emperor Nero had ſlain his mother 
Agrippina, by the miniſtry of Anicerus, although 
he was Cconfirined by the gratulations of the fol- 
diers, and loud applauſes of the Senate; yet nei- 
ther preſently, nor ever after, was he able to bear 
the conſcience of fo great a guilt. He often con- 
felled, that he was vexed with the apparition of 
his mother, wich the ſcourges of furies and burn- 
ing torches : mlomuch that, by certain horrid ſa- 
crifices by the Magicians, he attempted th cal up 
and to appeate her ghoſt. Being once preſent at 
the Eleulinian ſolemnities and ceremonies, wherein 


the crier, as the manner was, proclaimed, © that 


all wicked and impious perſons ſhould depart ;? 
he had not the confidence and aſſurance to remain. 
In the day-time he was terrified with the noiſe of 
trumpets that ſounded an alarm, and certam tu- 
multuous noiſes chat were heard in the place where 
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5 the bones of his mother reſted. For this reaſon 


he quitted that quarter; and when, notwithſtanding, 
he was purſued with the ſame noiſes, he paſſed 
from one place to another, never thinking him- 
ſelf ſecure from the contrivances of his enemies. 
Sueton. J. 6. c. 34. P. 254. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. 
J. 2. p. 133. | | 

8. Kenneth the Third, King of Scotland, was 
a wiſe and valiant Prince, and might have been 
reckoned amongſt the beſt, if he had not ſtained 
his fame with the murder of Prince Malcolm his 
nephew, whom he deſtroyed by poiſon (the ambi- 
tious deſire he had to ſettle the ſucceſſion in his 
own poſterity put him upon this villainy) which he 
carried in ſo ſecret a manner, that no man did ſo 
much as ſuſpect him thereof (the opinion of his 
integrity being univerſally great): but as wicked 
facts can never be aſſured, though poſſibly they 
may be concealed, his mind was never after that 
time quiet, the conſciouſneſs of the crime vexing 
him day and night with continual fears. In the 
end (whether it was ſo in effect, or that his per- 
plexed mind did form to itſelf ſuch an imagina- 
tion) whilſt he lay aſleep, he heard a voice ſpeak- 
ing to him in this ſort: © Doſt thou think that 
the death of Malcolm, that innocent Prince, trea- 
cherouſly murdered by thee, is hidden from me, 
or that thou ſhalt paſs any longer unpuniſhed ? 
No; there 1s a plot laid for thy life, which thou 


| ſhalt not eſcape: and whereas thou didit think to 


tranſmit the crown firm and ſtable to thy poſte- 
rity, thou ſhalt leave the kingdom broken, diſ- 
tracted, and full of trouble.” The King, awaked 
with the voice, was ſtruck with great terror, and 
calling Moveanus his Confeſſor, laid open to him 
the grief of his mind; who adviſed him to beſtow 
alms on the poor, viſit the graves of holy men, 
have the Clergy in greater regard than he accuf- 
tomed, and perform ſuch other external ſatisfac- 


tions as were uſed in thoſe times. The King did 


thus: and as he was viſiting the grave of Palla- 
dius, he was invited to lodge in the caſtle of Fet- 
tercarne, where he was treacherouſly murdered, 
Biſhop Spolſ. Hiſt. Ch. of Scot. I. 2. p. 27. 
Conſtans the Emperor, being offended with 
his brother-in-law, by the perſuaſion of Paulus the 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, made him a Deacon; 
and afterwards cauſed him to be lain, although he 
had received the ſacred myſteries at his hands. 


After which oftentimes in his ſleep he ſeemed to 


ſee his dead brother in the habit of a Deacon, 


reaching out to him a cup filled with blood, and 


ſaying to him, © Drink, brother.” The unhappy 
Emperor was ſo afflicted and terrified with the 
apprehenſions of this, and the ſtings of his own 
conſcience, that he determmed to retire into Sicily, 
where alſo he died. Zuing. Thealr. v. 2. p. 133, 
Cedren. 

10, Hermannus, Biſhop of Prague, when he 
lay a dying (with a heavy ſigh) N 02a © that 
he had ſpent a far greater part of his life in the 
courts of Princes, than in the houſe of the Lord; 
that he might have given check unto ſundry vices, 
but that, with his courtier-like life, he had rather 
adminiſtered a further licence to fin, while, after 
the manner of others, he endeavoured to ſeem to 


Princes rather pleaſant than ſevere: and this fault 


(above others) he earneſtly defired that God Al- 
mighty of his mercy would forgive him. Zuirg. 
Theatr. vol. I. J. 2. p. 136. 11 

11. Memorable is the example of Francis Spita, 
an Advocate of Padua, anno 1543, who having 
ſinned in deſpite of conſcience, fell into that trou- 
ble and deſpair, that by no endeavours of learned 
men could he be comforted : he felt, as he aid, 
the pains of hell in his ſoul. Friſmelica, Bullovat, 
and other excellent Phyſicians, could neither make 
him eat, drink, nor ſleep; and no perſuaſions 
could eaſe him. Never pleaded any man ſo well 
for, as this man did againſt himſelf; and ſo he de- 
perately died. Burton's Melanch. part. 3. 4 
P. 630. | 

12, Catullus, Governor of Lybia, had fraudu- 
lently and unjuſtly put to death three thouſand 
Jews, and confiſcated their goods. Now, though 
neither Veſpaſian nor Titus ſaid any thing to him, 
yet not long after he fell into a grievous dilcaſe, 
and was cruelly tarmented, not only in body, but 
alſo in mind: for he was greatly terrified, and itil] 
imagined he ſaw the ghoſts of them whom he had 
ſo unjuſtly flain, ready to kill him; fo that he 
cried out, and, not able to contain himſelf, leaped 
out of his bed, as though he had been tortured 
with torments and fire. And this diſeaſe daily 
increaſing, his guts and bowels rotting and iſſuing 
out of him, at laſt he died. Joſeph. Jewiſh Vals, 
J. 7. c. 31. p. 763. 

13. Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, hav- 
ing committed many acts of tyranny and op- 
preſſion towards his ſubjects for ſeveral years, was 
at length ſeized with ſuch dreadful ſuſpicions of 
his people, that they would either take away his 
life, or deprive him of his authority, that he ſhut 


himſelf up in a place called Pleſſis du Pare, * 
e 
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he would hardly ſuffer any one to come, except 
kis domeſtics and his archers, which were four 
hundred; a good number of them being always 
upon the guard, walking before the, Palace, and 
guarding the gate. He ſuffered no Lord or great 
perſon to lodge within the court, and but few of 
them were ever admitted, Nobody came near him 
but Monſieur de Beaujeu, Duke of Bourbon, his ſon- 
in-law. He encompaſſed the Caſtle of Pleſſis with 
an iron palliſade, and fortified the entrance into the 
ditches of Pleſſis with forked iron turnpikes; he alſo 
cauſed four pieces of ordnance to be made, all of 
maſſy iron, and port-holes to ſhoot through; and 
laſtly, he placed there forty croſs-bow men, who day 
and night were in thoſe ditches, and had orders to 
ſhoot at any man who approached them till the gate 
was Open in the morning. He was afraid of his 
ſon, and cauſed him to be ſtrictly guarded. He 
was ſuſpicious at laſt of his daughter and fon- in- 
law, the Duke of Bourbon. When the Duke 
and the Count de Dunois came back from recon- 
ducting the embaſſy which was come to the 
wedding of the King his ſon, and of the Queen, 
at Amboiſe, and much people along with them, 
the King, who cauſed the gates to be well guarded, 
being in the gallery which looks into the court of 
Pleſſis, ordered one of his Captains of the guard 
to be called to him, and commanded him to go 
and examine the attendants of the ſaid Lords whe- 
ther they had not coats of mail under their clothes. 
Judge then, whether he who had made ſo many 
people live in ſuſpicion and fear of him, was not 
well recompenſed : and who were thoſe that he 
could truſt, ſince he was ſo jealous of his own 
children? Bayle's Dif. vol. 3. artic. Lewis I. 
See Chap. 21, 27 and 28 of this volume. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 


Of Baniſhment, and the Sorts and Manner of it 
amongſt the Ancients, &c. 


HE nature of man is to ruſh heedleſsly and 
at all adventures upon that which is for- 
bidden him, and to account himſelf as a ſufferer 
wherein he is any way infringed of his liberty, 
although ir be really to his advantage to be ſo re- 
ſtrained, This was perhaps the reaſon why, 
1. The Emperor Claudius baniſhed ſome per- 
ſons after a new kind of faſhion ; for he com- 
No. 30. | 
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manded that they ſhould not ſtir beyond the com- 
paſs of three miles from the city of Rome wherein 
they lived. Sueton. J. 5. c. 23. Pp. 217. 

2. Damon, the maſter of Pericles, was baniſhed 
by the Athenians, by a decree of ten years exile, 
for this only reaſon: That he was thought to have 
a wiſdom and prudence beyond what was common 
to others. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 3. I. G. p. 795. 

3. The Epheſians baniſhed Hermodorus the 
Philoſopher for this only cauſe, That he had the 
reputation of an honeſt man, and lived in great 
modeſty and frugality ; the tenor of their decree 
was, That no man ſhould amongſt them be a 
good huſband, or excel others; in caſe he did, he 
ſhould be forced to depart. Cel. Antiq. Le. 1. 4. 
c. 25, p. 184. 

4. Oſtraciſm was a form of baniſhment for 
ten years; ſo called, becauſe the name of the par- 
ty baniſhed was writ on an oyſter-ſhell: it was 
uled towards ſuch, who either began to grow too 
popular or potent amongſt the men of ſervice. 
This device, allowable in a democracy, where the 
over-much powerfulneſs of one might hazard the 
liberty of all, was exerciſed in ſpite oftener than 


deſert, It was frequent amongſt the Athenians, 


and by virtue hereof Ariſtides, Alcibiades, Nicias, 
and divers others were commanded to leave their 
country for ten years. Heyl. Coſm. p. 588. Pet. 
Gregor. de Repub. I. 13. c. 12. p. 5 50. 

5. Petaliſm was a form of baniſhment for five 
years, from the Greek word mT77&Ay, which ſigni- 
fies a leaf: it was practiſed chiefly in the city of 
Syracuſe upon ſuch of their citizens as grew too 
popular and potent: the manner was to write his 
name on an olive leaf, and that once put into his 
hand, without much more ado he was thereby ex- 
pelled the city and its territories for five years; yet 
could not this device ſo well ſecure them in the 
poſſeſſion of their ſo-much-defired freedom, but 
that this city fell oftener into the power of tyrants, 
than any one city in the world. Heyl. Coſin. p. 8 5. 
Pet. Gregor. de Repub. J. 13. c. 1 2. p. 5 50. 

6. The Carthaginians baniſhed Hanno, a moſt 
worthy perſon, who had done them great ſervices, 
not for any fault, but that he was of preater 
wiſdom and induſtry than the ſtate of a free cir 
might well bear, and becauſe he was the firſt man 


that tamed a lion; for they judged it not meet to 


commit the liberty of the city to him who had 
tamed the fiercenels of ſavage beaſts. Mariana, 
p. 46. Cbetw. Hiſt. Collect. cent. 5. p. 128. 
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7. John Chryſoſtom, Biſhop of Conſtantino- 
ple, was twice baniſhed by the procurement of 
Eudoxia the wife of Arcadius the Emperor; and 
the chief, if not the only ground of this her 
ſeverity againſt him, was becauſe ſhe was not 
able to bear the free reprehenſions and reproots. 


of that holy man. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 13. J. 3. 


P. 2863. 6 

8. In the Iſland, of Seriphus, as alſo amongſt 
ſome of thoſe nations that live about the moun- 
tain Caucaſus, no man is put to death, how great 
ſoe ver the crime is that he hath committed; but 
the ſevereſt of all puniſhments with them is, to 
forbid a man any longer abode in his country, 
and to diſpoſe of him in baniſhment, where he is 
to continue all the reſt of his life. Alex. J. 3. 
r. 1. p. 119. | 

9. Rutilius was ſo little concerned wich his ba- 
niſhment, that when he was recalled by one whoſe 
order it was death to diſobey, yet he deſpiſed his 
return, and choſe rather to continue in his exile : 
perhaps it was for this reaſon, That he would not 
ſeem in any kind to oppoſe the Senate, or even the 
unjuſt laws of his country; or whether it was 
that he would be no more in ſuch condition, where- 
in it ſhould be in the power of others to baniſh 


him his country as oft as they pleaſed. Petrarch. 


in Dialog, dialog. 67. p. 209. 


CHAP. XLIX 


Of the wwiſe Speeches, Sayings, and Replies of ſeveral 


Perſons. 


s Wiſe man has ever been a ſcarce commo- 


dity in all places and times ; all Greece 
itſelf could boaſt no more of this ſort than ſeven 
only; and a Cato and a Lælius was almoſt the 
total ſum of the Roman inventory in this kind. 
Being ſo few, they muſt needs be the harder to be 
found; and ſeeing that the wiſeſt men are common- 


ly the leaſt ſpeakers, hereupon it is that there is 


almoſt as great a penury of their ſayings, as of 
their perſons, and yet of theſe too every man will 


determine according to his own pleaſure: a liberty 


which the reader ſhall not be refuſed to make uſe 
of in theſe few that follow, fy 
1. Cardinal Pompeius Colomne being employed, 
uſed ſuch means, that Cardinal Franciotto Urſin 
being put by, Clement mounted to the Apoſtolic 


See. After Clement was Pope, Fompeius ob- 


tained of him many graces and honours; but 
affuring himſelf that nothing could be denied 
him, he was one time importunate in ſome matter 
which the Pope judged to be unjuſt and incon. 
ſiſtent with his honour to grant; ſo that Pompey 
failing of his expectation herein, began to re. 
proach the Pope, and to tell him, that it was 
by his means that he was Pope. His Holineſs an. 
ſwered him, that it was true, and prayed him to 
ſuffer him to be Pope, and that he would not be 
Pope himſelf; for in proceeding in this manner 
he took that from him which he had given him, 
Lord Remy's Civil Conſiderat. c. 68. p. 176. ; 
2. Robert Winchelſea, Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, was baniſhed by King Edward the Firſt, but 
afterwards reſtored again by him, and all the 
rents that had been ſequeſtered during his abſcence 
repaid him, whereby he became the richeſt Arch. 
biſhop that had been in that ſeat before : where. 
fore often recording his troubles, he would ſay 
« Adverlity never hurteth, where no iniquity over- 
ruleth.” Cambd. Remains, p. 208. 

3. The Emperor Frederick the Third, when he 
heard of the death of a great Nobleman of Au- 
ſtria, who lived ninety- three years moſt wickedly 
in fleſhly pleaſures, and yet never once in all that 
time was afflicted with grief or ſickneſs, he ſaid 
„This proveth that which Divines teach, that 
after death there is ſome place where we receive 


reward or puniſhment, ſince we ſee often in this 


world neither the juſt rewarded, nor the wicked 


. puniſhed,” Cambd. Remains, p. 212. 


4. When Theopompus was King of Sparta, 
one was ſaying in his preſence, that it now went 


well with their City, becauſe their Kings had learn- 


ed how to govern.” The King prudently replied, 
that „ it rather came to paſs becauſe their people 
had learned to obey :” ſhewing thereby, chat po- 
pulous Cities are moſt injurious to themſelves by 
their factious diſobedience ; which, while they are 
addicted to, they are not eaſily well governed by 
3 of Magiſtrates. Fulgeſ. Exempl. I. 7. c. 2. 
p. 897. 

5. Dionyſius the Elder reproving his ſon, for 
that he had forcibly violated the chaſtity of the 
wife of one of the Citizens of Syracuſe, aſked 
him, amongſt other things, «If he had ever heard 
that ſuch a thing had been done by him?” «© No,” 
ſaid the fon, *“ but that was becauſe you had not 
a king to your father.” © Neither,” ſaid Diony- 
ſius, * will you ever have a king to your ſon, un- 


leſs you give over ſuch pranks as theſe.” The 
event 
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event proved that he then ſaid the truth: for when 
this young man ſucceeded his father, he was ex- 
pelled the Kingdom of Syracuſe, for his evil be- 
haviour and manner of life. Fulgeſ. Exempl. l. 7. 
6. 2. P. 898. | 

6. Larittippus having loſt all his goods by ſhip- 
wreck, was caſt naked upon the ſhore of Rhodes, 
where yet, by reaſon of his learning, he found 
ſuch eſtimation, that neither he nor his companions 
were ſuffered to want any thing that was conve- 
nient for them: when therefore ſome of the com- 
pany were about to return home, they aſked him 
if « he would command them any thing?” “ Yes,” 
ſaid he, „tell my relations from me, that I ad- 
viſe them to procure ſuch riches for their children, 
as a tempeſt at ſea has no power over :” ſhewing 
thereby how precious learning 1s, which no ſtorms 
of adverſe fortune can take away from us. © Ful- 
goſ.. Exempl. I. J. c. 2. p. 899. 

7. Cineas was in great honour with Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus, and he made uſe of him in all 
his weighty affairs, profeſſing to have won more 
Cities by his eloquence, than by his own arms, 
He perceiving Pyrrhus earneſtly bent upon his ex- 
pedition into Italy, one time, when he was at lei- 
ſure, and alone, Cineas ſpake thus to him: „The 
Romans, O Pyrrhus, have the reputation of a 
warlike people, and command divers nations that 
are ſo; and if God ſhall grant us to overcome 
them, what fruit ſhall we have of the victory?“ 
That is a plain thing,” ſaid Pyrrhus: « for then,” 


faith he, * no City will preſume, to oppoſe us; and 


we ſhall ſpeedily be maſters of all Italy, the great- 
neſs, virtue, and riches of which are well known 
to you.” Cineas was ſilent awhile; “ and then 
having, © ſaid he, made Italy our own, what 
ſhall we then do? „Sicily,“ ſaid he, “ is near, reach- 
ing out its hand to us, a rich and populous iſland, 
and eaſy to be taken.” It is probable,” ſaid 
Cineas; * but having ſubdued Sicily, will chat put 
an end to the war?“ © If God,” ſaid Pyrrhus, 
« oives us this ſucceſs, theſe will be but the pre- 
lude to greater matters: for who can refrain from 
Africa and Carthage, which will ſoon be at our 
beck; and theſe overcome, you will eaſily grant, 
that none of thoſe that now provoke us, will be 
able to reſiſt us,” * That's true,” ſaid Cineas; 
« for it is eaſy to believe, that with ſuch forces 
we may recover Macedon, and give law to all 
Greece, Bur being thus become Lords of all, 
what then?” Pyrrhus ſmiling, © Then,” ſaid he, 
good man, we will live at our caſe, and enjoy 


ourſelves in compotations and mutual diſcourſes.” 
When Cineas had brought him thus far, „And 


what hinders,” ſaid he, „but that we may do all 


theſe, ſeeing they are in our power, without the 
expence of ſo much ſweat and blood, and ſuch in- 
finite calamities as we go about to bring upon our- 


ſelves and others ?” 


P. goa. 


Plut, in Pyrrho, p. 391. 


Fulgoſ. Exempl. l. 7. c. 2. 


8. He was a wiſe man that ſaid, Delay hath 
undone many for the other world: Haſte hath un- 


done more for this. 


in both.” Lloyd's State Worthies, 

9. A Chriſtian Matron being impriſoned by the 
Perſecutors, fell in labour, and the extremity of 
her pains enforced her to cry out extremely; where- 
upon the Keeper of the Priſon reproached, and, 
ſaid he, „If you are not able to bear the pains of 
child- birth to-day, what will you do to-morrow, 
when you come to burn in the flames?“ * To- 
day,” ſaid ſhe, © I] ſuffer as a miſerable woman, 
under thoſe ſorrows that are laid upon my ſex for 
ſin; but to-morrow I ſhall ſuffer as a Chriſtian, 


for the faith of Chriſt,” 


cent, 3.c. 31. p. 108. | 

10. Sir Francis Walſingham, Secretary of State 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, towards the latter end 
of his life wrote to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, 
to this purpoſe: * We have lived enough to our 
country, to our fortunes, and to our Sovereign ;. it 
is high time we begin to live to ourſelves and to 


our God. 


Camer. 


Time well managed ſaves all 


p. 207. 


Oper. Subciſiv. 


In the multitude of affairs that paſſed 


through our hands, there muſt be ſome miſcar- 
riages, for which a whole kingdom canno make 


our peace.“ 


And being obſerved to be mare me- 


lancholy than uſual, ſome Court-humouriſts were 
divert him: © Ah!” ſaid Sir Francis, 
© while we laugh, all things are ſerious about us; 


ſent to 


God 1s ſcrious when he preſerveth us, and hath 


patience towards. us; Chriſt is ſerious when he 
dieth for us; the Holy Ghoſt 1s ſerious when he 


ſtriveth with us; the holy Scripture is ſerious when 


it is read before us; Sacraments are ſerious when 
they are adminiſtered to us; the whole Creation is 
ſerious in ſerving God and us; they are ſerious in- 
Hell and Heaven; and ſhall a man that hath one 
foot in the grave jeſt and laugh?” Fair Warnings 
to the World, p. 23, 24. 


11. When the Donatiſts upbraide 


% 


d St. Auguſtin 


with the impiety and impurity of his former life, 
« Look,” ſaid he, © how much they blame my 
fault, ſo much I praiſe and commend my Phyſi- 
clan,” 


Clark's Mir, c. 92. P. 411, 


A. © 


12. When 
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12. When Solon beheld one of his friends almoſt 
overcome with grief, he led him up into an high 
tower, and bad him thence look down upon all the 
houſes before and round about him; which when 
he faw he did: “ Now,” ſaid he, „think within 
yourſelf what various cauſes of grief have heretofore 
been under theſe roofs, are now, and will here- 
after be; and thereupon deſiſt to lament thoſe 


things as proper to yourſelf, which are in common 


to all mankind.” He uſed allo to ſay, “ That if 
every man was to bring his evils and calamities to 
be caſt with thoſe of others upon one heap, it 
would fall out, that every man would rather carry 
home his own troubles again, than be contented 
to take up his part out of the whole heap. Yal. 
Max. J. 7. c. 2. p. 191, 192. 

13. The Samnites had ſhut up the Roman legi- 
ons at the Furcæ Caudinæ in ſuch manner, as 
they had them all at their diſpoſal: whereupon 
they ſent their General to Herennius Pontius, a 
man in great reputation for wiſdom, to know of 
kim what they ſhould do with them, who adviſed 
ro ſend them all away without the leaſt injury. 


The next day they ſent again, who then adviſed 


to cut all their throats : they neglected both, and 


| ſuffering them then to depart, it came to paſs, that 


the Romans were incenſed to ruin them, as after- 
wards they did, Val. Max. J. 7. C. 2. P. 194 

14. Mago was ſent from Hannibal to the Car- 
thaginian Senate, to relate the greatneſs of the vie- 
tory at Cannz : and as an inſtance thereof, he 
ſhewed three buſhels of gold rings that were taken 
from the fingers of the dead Roman gentlemen. 
Hanno a wiſe Senator demanded, „If upon this 
ſucceſs any of the Roman allies were revolted to 
Hannibal?“ Mago ſaid, « No.” „ Then,” ſaid 
he to the Senate, my advice is, that you ſend 
ſorthwith Ambaſſadors to treat of peace.” Had 
this prudent ſaying of his been followed, Carthage 


had not been overcome in the ſecond Punic war, 


nor utterly overthrown in the third, as it was. 


Bid. 
CHAP. L. 


Of ſuch Perſons as were the firſt Leaders in divers 
Things. Fer 


S there is a time for every thing that is under 
the ſun, ſo there is no art or practice, no 
cuſtom or calling, but had its firſt introducer, and 


* 


ſome one or other from whom it did commence. 
Now although many of thoſe things are ſo mean, 
and the authors of them ſo obſcure, that one woulq 
think they ſcarcely could merit a memorial : yet [ 
find that hiſtorians of all ſorts have taken pleaſure 
to touch upon them as they paſſed: ſome of which 
I have thus collected: 

1. Sp. Carvilius was the firſt in Rome that ſent 
his wife a bill of divorcement, by reaſon of her 
barrenneſs : who though he ſeemed to be moved 


thereunto for a tolerable reaſon, yet went not 


without reprehenſion : for it was believed, that 
even the deſire of children ſhould give place to 
matrimonial felicity. Before this time there vas 
no divorce betwixt man and wife to the five hun. 
dred and twentieth year from the firſt building of 
the city, Val. Max. I. 2. c. 1. p. 34. Alex. ab 
Alex. Gen. Dier. I. 4. c. 8. p. 196. 

2. Pope Gregory the Firſt, was tne firſt, who in 
his pontifical writings intituled himſelf thus, 
Servus ſervorum Dei, The ſervant of the Lord's 
ſervants, which has ſince been followed by moſt 
of the reſt, though they mean nothing leſs. Sad. 
Exempl. I. 6. c. 2. Pp. 314. 

3. Paulus, born at Thebes in Egypt, was the 
firſt who, betaking himſelf to the ſolitudes of the 
deſart, was called an Eremite, wherein he has 
ſince been imitated by Onophrius and Paphnuphius, 
and multitudes of others, who have found out the 
like places of retirement from the cares and troubles 
of human life. Sabel. Exempl. l. 6. c. 2.9. 314. 

4. Valerius Poplicola, was the firſt in Rome 
who made a funeral oration in praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed, who thus in publick celebrated the memory 
of Quiritius Junius, his colleague in the conſul- 
ſhip: and Pericles was the firſt in Athens, who 
thus alſo publickly extolled thoſe who were ſlain in 
the Peloponneſian war, in defence of their country. 
Sabel. ibid. 1,6. c. 2. p. 316. 

5. Cleon the Athenian Orator was a vehement 
perſon in his time. It was he who firſt uſed voci- 
feration in his pleadings, ſtriking his hands upon 


his thighs, and paſſing from one ſide of the pulpit 


to another : which after him obtained much a- 
mongſt the Romans and others. Id. ibid. p. 327. 
6. Scipio Africanus was the firſt Senator in Rome 
who continually went with his beard ſhaven, whereas 
the whole city before uſed to nouriſh their beards. 
This cuſtom of his was the moſt ſtudiouſly followed 
by Cæſar Auguſtus, the beſt of all the Roman 
Princes, Id. ibid. p. 317. . 
"PRA 8 7. Lucius 
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7. Lucius Papyrins was the firſt that ſet up a 
ſun-dial in Rome, which being only of uſe when 
the fun ſhined, an hourly meaſure of time was 
found out by Scipio Naſica: whereas before that 
time the Romans knew no diſtinction in the time 
of the day. Id. ibid. p. 317. Plin, Nat. Hiſt. l. 7. 
c. 10. P. 191. | 

8. Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, was the firſt 
of all men, who ſhewed a lion ſubdued unto tame- 
neſs by himſelf, for which he was publickly ſen- 
tenced, moſt men believing that the publick li- 
berty was ill intruſted in ſuch hands, and to ſo 
dexterous a wit, to which ſo great fierceneſs had 
given place. Id. ibid. p. 318. Plin. Hiſt, I. 8. 
c. 16. P. 203. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was the firſt amongſt 
the Romans, who by decree of the Senate had the 
title of Pater Patriæ given him, that is to ſay, 
« Father of his Country.“ Auguſtus Cæſar re- 
ceived it afterwards as his moſt honourable title: 
and the ſucceſſive Emperors ſought it with more 
ambition than they had merit to obtain it. Sabel. 
J. 6. c. 3. P. 325. 1 

10. M. Scaurus was the firſt, who, in his plays 
and ſights ſet forth by him in his Edileſhip, made 
ſhew of an Hippopotamus or ſea-horſe, and croco- 
diles ſwimming in a pool or lake made only for 
the time of that ſolemnity. Plin. Hift, l. 8. c. 26. 

210. 
c 11. Q. Scævola, the ſon of Publius, was the 
firſt in Rome, who in his curule Edileſhip exhi- 
bited a fight and combat of many lions together 
to ſhew the people paſtime and pleaſure. Plin. 
Hiſt. I. 8. c. 16. Pp. 202. | 

12. The firſt that yoked lions, and made them 
draw in a chariot was Marcus Antonius; it was 
in the time of the civil war, after the battle in the 
Plains of Pharſalia: in this maner rode he with 
Cytheris, the courtezan, a common actreſs in in- 
terludes upon the ſtage. Plin. I. 8. c. 16. p. 203. 

13. Minyas, the King of that people who take 
their name from him, was the richeſt of all his 
predeceſſors, the firſt that impoſed a tribute upon 
goods, and the firſt that erected a treaſury wherein 
to repoſe the revenues of his crown, Pet. Gregor. 
de Repub. l. 3. c. 3. ſect. 8. p. 48. N 

14. John Matthew, Mercer, born at Sherington 

in Buckinghamſhire, was Lord Mayor of London 
Anno 1490: he was the firſt batchelor that ever 
was choſen in that. office, and it was above an 
hundred and twenty years before he was ſeconded 
No. 30, | 


by a ſingle perſon ſucceeding him in that place, 
viz. Sir John Leman, Lord Mayor 1616. Full. 
Wirth. p. 137, 138. BA 

15. The firſt that deviſed an aviary was M. Le- 
nius Strabo, a gentleman of Rome, who made ſuch 
a one at Brindis, wherein he had incloſed birds of 
all kinds, and by his example we began to keep 
birds and fowls within narrow coops and cages as 
priſoners, to which nature had allowed the wide air 
to fly in at liberty. Plin. Nat, Hift. l. 10. c. 50. 


P. 297. 


16. The Scarus was a fiſh that bore the price 
and praiſe of all others in Rome : the firſt that 
brought theſe out of the Carpathian ſea, and ſtored 
our ſeas betwixt Oſtia and Campania with them, 
was Optatus, firſt the flave, and then the freed- 
man, laſtly the Admiral of a fleet under Claudius 
the Emperor. Plin. J. 9. c. 17. Pp. 246. h 

17. Caius Hirtius was the man by himſelf that 
before all others deviſed a pond to keep lampreys 
in; he it was that, in the triumph of Julius Ceſar, 
lent him fix hundred lampreys to furniſh out his 
teaſts which he kept at that time; but on this 
condition, to have the ſame weight and tale repaid 
him. Plin. I. 9. c. 55. P. 267. | | 

18. The beſt way of making oils, and alſo 
of making honey, was firſt found out and prac- 
tiſed by one Ariſtzus. Cel. Antiq. Le. l. 6. c. 6. 


P. 235. 


19. The firſt that built a houſe in Athens is 
ſaid to be Doxius the ſon of Cælius, who taking 
his pattern from the neſts of the ſwallows, began 
the way of making houſes with clay, whereas be- 
fore men dwelt in caves and caverns of the earth, 
and in miſerable huts. Patric. de Regno, I. 1. tit. 


9. P. 42. 


20. Semiramis was the firſt that cauſed the 
caſtration of young males; and howſoever by this 
her unworthy act ſhe has poſſibly loſt as much re- 
putation as ſhe hath praiſe for the building of 
Babylon, yet ſhe is followed in this corrupted 
example of hers by moſt of the eaftern monarchs, 
who delight to be attended by eunuchs. Patric. 
de Regno, l. 1. tit, 7. p. 104. Cæl. Rhod. I. 13. 
c. 29. P. 613. ; h 15 

21. About Syrem, in the province of Thebaid, 
there is a marble (thereupon called Syrenites) 
which was alſo called Pyrrhopæcilos: of this ſtone 
in times paſt the Kings of Egypt made certain 
obeliſks, and conſecrated them to the ſun, whom 
they honoured as a God, They were inchaſed'or 


= © | had 
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had engraven upon them certain characters and 
figures, which were the Egyptian Hieroglyphicks, 
and therein a great part of their beſt learning was 
contained. Theſe Obeliſks were ſtones cut out of 
the ſolid rock, framed of one entire ſtone; and of 
that mighty bigneſs, that ſome of them have been 
on every ſide four cubits ſquare, and in length one 
hundred feet, as was that of Ramiſes, once King of 
Egypt. The firſt that ever began to erect theſe 
obeliſks was Mitres, King of Egypt, who held his 
court in the royal city of Heliopolis, the City of 
the Sun: and it is faid he was admoniſhed in a 
viſion or dream ſo to do. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 36. 
c. 8. p. 574. | | 

22, Edward the Third, our moſt renowned 
King, to his eternal memory brought clothing 
firſt into this iſland, tranſporting ſome families of 
artificers from Ghent hither. Burton's Melanch. in 
Epiſt. to Reader, p. 54. 

23. Cneius Manlius (as Livy relates) anno ab 
urb. condit. 567, was he who firſt brought out of 
Aſia to Rome ſinging wenches, players, jeſters, 
mimicks, and all kinds of muſick to their feaſts, 
Liv. J. g. c. 1. 

24. Solon (as writeth Philemon) was the firſt 
who brought up whores for the young men of 
Athens, that the fervour of their luſt being exo- 
nerated that way, they might deſiſt from the en- 
terprize and thoughts of any thing that is worſe. 
Cel. Rbod. I. 14. c. 4. p. 634. 

25. Antigonus, King of Judæa, was beheaded 
by the command of M. Antonius the Triumvir, 
and this was the firſt King that ever was put to 


death in this manner. Plut. in Antonio, p. 932. 
26. A Cardinal named Os Porci, or ſwine- ſnout, 


in the days of Ludovicus Pius, the Emperor, was 
choſen Pope: and, becauſe it was a very unſeemly 
name for ſo high a dignity, by a general conſent 
it was changed, and he was called Sergius the Se- 
cond. This was the firſt, and from thence aroſe 
the cuſtom of the Popes altering their names after 
their election to the Popedom. Imperial Hiſt. p. 538. 
27. Honorius the Fifth, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was the firſt that divided his province into 
pariſhes, that ſo he might appoint particular mini- 
ters to particular congregations. He died Anno 
Dom. 653. Biſhop Godwin, p. 52. 
28. Cuthbert, the eleventh Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was the firſt that got liberty from the 
Pope of making cemeteries or burial-places within 
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towns and cities, for before, within the walls none 
were buried. Bid. p. 57. N 

29. Ralph Lane was the firſt that brought to- 
bacco in England in the twenty- eighth of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in the year of 
our Lord 1585. Bak. Chron. p. 529. 

30. Servius Tullius King of the Romans cauſed 
braſs-money to be coined, and was the firſt that 
ſtamped it; for before his days they uſed it at 
Rome rude, in the maſs or lump. The mark he 
imprinted on his coin was a ſheep, which in Latin 
they call Pecus, and from thence came the word 
Pecunia, which ſignifies money. Plin. Nat. Hif, 


J. 33. c. 3. P. 462. 


C HAP. LL 


Of the witty Speeches or Replies ſuddenly made by 
Some Perſons. | 


UU vein of wit doth not always anſwer 

a man's deſire, but at ſome times, while we 
are writing or ſpeaking, ſomething doth caſually 
offer itſelf unto our thoughts, which perhaps 
hath more of worth in it, than we, are able to 
compaſs with the utmoſt vehemence of our me- 
ditation and ſtudy. Facetious men have man 
ſuch fortunate hits, lighting on the ſudden upon 
that which is more graceful and pleaſant to the 
hearer, than their more claborate endeavours would 
be. 

1. Poggius the Florentine tells a merry ſtory, 
condemning the folly and impertinent buſineſs of 
ſuch, eſpecially mean perſons, as ſpend their time 
in hunting and hawking, &c. © A phyſician of 
Milan, ** faith he, „ that cured mad-men, had a 
pit of water in his houſe, in which he kept his 
patients, ſome up to the knees, ſome to the girdle, 
ſome to the chin, pro modo inſaniæ, as they were 
more or leſs affected. One of them by chance that 
was well recovered ſtood in the door, and ſeeing a 
gallant youth ride by with a hawk on his fiſt, 
well-mounted, with his ſpaniels after him, would 
needs know to what uſe all this preparation 
ſerved? He made anſwer, To kill a certain fowl. 
The Patient demanded again, What his fowl 
might be worth, which he killed in a year?“ He 
replied, five or ten crowns.” And when he urged 


him further, what his dogs, horſe and * 
0 


* 
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ſtood him in ?* he told him © four hundred crowns.” 
With that the Patient bid him be gone, as he loved 
his life and welfare: for, ſaid he, if our Maſter 
come and find thee here, he will put thee into the 
pit amongſt madmen up to the very chin.“ Bur- 
tou's Melancholy, part 1. 2. p. 111. 

2. Mr. Bradford ſaid of Popiſh Prelates mag- 
nifying the church, and contemning Chriſt, « That 
they could not mean honeſtly, that make ſo much 
of the wife, and ſo little of the huſband.” Chetto, 
Hiſt. Collect. cent. 1. p. 23. 

3. One aſked a noble ſea-captain, “ Why hav- 
ing means ſufficient to live upon the land, he 
would yet endanger his perſon upon the ocean?“ 
He told him That he had a natural inclination to 
it, and therefore nothing could divert him:“ « ] 
pray,” ſaid the other, ©« where died your father ?” 
« At ſea,” ſaid the Captain. * And where your 
orandfather ?” © At ſea alſo,” ſaid he. And,” faid 
the other, «© Are you not for that cauſe afraid to 
go to ſea?” © Before I anſwer you,” ſaid the Cap- 
tain, “ pray tell me, where died your father?“ 
«In bed,” ſaid he; And where your grandfather?” 
« In his bed,” ſaid he, alſo;” „and,“ ſaid the 
Captain, © are you not afraid for that cauſe to go 
to bed ˙ Heyw. Hierarch. I. 4. p. 232. 


4. A certain Captain that thought he had per- 


formed much for his country in the fight with 
Xerxes, in an inſulting manner was comparing his 
deeds with thoſe of Themiſtocles, who thus re— 
turned: © There was,” ſaid he, © a contention 
betwixt a holy-day and the day ater: the day af- 
ter boaſted of the labours and ſweat which it was 


ſpent in, and that what was gained thereby, was. 


expended by thoſe that kept holy-day : © True,” 
ſaid the holy-day, „but unleſs I had been, thou 
hadſt not been; And fo,” ſaid he, “had I not 
been, where had you all been?” Plat. in Them, 
p. 121. | | 

5. The Spaniards ſided with the Duke of Ma- 
penne, and the reſt of thoſe rebels in France who 
called themſelves the Holy League; and a French 
gentleman being aſked the cauſes of their civil 
' broils, with an excellent alluſion he replied, 
© They were Spania and Mania,” ſeeming by this 
anſwer to fignify Emer penury, and Mavi fury, 
which are indeed the cauſes of all inteſtine tumults; 
but lily therein implying the King of Spain and 
the Duke of Mayenne. Hol. Coin. Pp. 179. 

6. Sir Robert Cataline, Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the King's Bench, in the firſt of Queen Elizabeth, 
had a prejudice againſt thoſe who wrote their 


names with an alias; and took exceptions at one 
in this reſpect, ſaying, That no honeſt man had 


a double name, or came in with an alias.“ The 
party aſked him, “ What exception his Lordſhip 
could take at Jeſus Chriſt, alias Jeſus of Naza- 


reth ?” Camd. Remains, p. 147. 

7. The goldſmiths of London had a cuſtom 
once a year to weigh gold in the Star-Chamber in 
the preſence of the Privy-Council and the King's 


Attorney. This ſolemn weighing by a word of 


art they call the Pix; and make uſe of ſo exact 
ſcales therein, that the Maſter of the Company af- 
firmed, „“ that they would turn with the two hun- 
dredth part of a grain.” „e ſhould be loth,” ſaid 
Attorney Noy (ſtanding by) “ that all my actions 
ſhould be weighed in ſuch ſcales.” Full. Worth. 
P. 201. 

8. Doctor Andrew Perne, Dean of Ely, was 
excellent at blunt ſharp jeſts, and ſometimes too 
tart in true ones: he chanced to call a Clergyman 
fool (who indeed was little better) : he replied, 
That he would complain thereof to the Biſhop 


of Ely.” “ Do,” ſaith the Dean, „when you 


pleaſe, and my Lord Biſhop will confirm you.” 
Full. Worth. p. 257. 


9. John Jegon, Doctor of Divinity, Maſter of 
Bennet College in Cambridge, after made Biſhop 


of Norwich by King James, was a moſt ſerious - 


man, and grave Governor, yet withal of a moſt 
facetious diſpoſition, Take this inſtance : While 
Maſter of the College, he chanced to puniſh all 
the under-graduates therein for ſome general of- 
fence, and the penalty was put upon their heads 
in the buttery; and becauſe he diſdained to convert 
the money to any private uſe, it was expended in 
new whiting the Hall of the College : whereupon 
a ſcholar hung up theſe verſes on the ſkreen: 


Doctor Jegon, Bennet College Maſter, 
Brake the ſcholars heads, and gave the walls a 
plaſter. | 


But the Doctor had not the readineſs of his parts. 
any whit impaired by his age: for peruſing the 


paper, extempore he ſubſcribed, 


Knew I but the wag that writ theſe verſes in 
bravery, 


I would commend him for his wit, but whip him 


for his knavery, 


10. 


Full. Worth. p. * 
When 


n 


Morib. p. 193. 
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10. When the wars in Queen Elizabeth's time 
were hot betwixt England and Spain, there were 
Commiſſioners on both ſides appointed to treat of 
peace. They met at a town of the French King's. 
At firſt it was debated in what tongue the nego- 
tlation ſhould be handled. The Spaniard, think- 


ing to give the Engliſh Commiſſioners a ſhrewd. 


guird, propoſed the French tongue as moſt fit, it 
being a language the Spaniards were well-fkilled 
in: And for the Gentlemen of England, I ſup- 
poſe,” ſaith he, © that they cannot be ignorant of 
the language of their fellow- ſubjects; their Queen 
15 Queen of France as well as of England.” << Nay, 
in faith, my Maſters,” replied Doctor Dale (a 
Civil Lawyer, and one of the Maſters of Requeſts) 
«© The French tongue is too vulgar for a buſineſs 
of this ſecrecy and importance, eſpecially-in a 
French town : we will therefore rather treat in 
Hebrew, the language of Jeruſalem, whereof your 
maſter is King; and I ſuppoſe you are therein as 
well-ſkilled as we are in the French.” Hl. Com. 
p. 765. 

f Ie The inhabitants of Tarracon, as a glad 


| preſage of proſperous ſucceſs, brought tidings to 


Auguſtus, that upon his altar a young palm-tree 
was ſuddenly ſprung up: to whom he made this 
anſwer : * By this it appears how often you burn 
incenſe in our honour.” Heyw. Hierarcb. J. 7. 
458. | 

5 13. Thomas Aquinas came to Pope Inno- 
cent the Third, in whoſe preſence they were 
at that time telling a great ſum of money: 
ce Thou ſeeſt, Thomas,” ſaid the Pope, „ that 
the Church need not ſay, as ſhe did at her be- 
ginning, Silver and gold have I none. Thomas, 
without ſtudy, replied, « You ſay true, holy Fa- 
ther; nor can the church ſay now, as the ancient 
Church ſaid to the ſame cripple, Ariſe, walk, and 
be whole.” Camer, Oper. Subcifiv. cent, 1. c. 39. 
P. 181. | 

13. There was in the King's wardrobe a rich 
piece of Arras repreſenting the ſea- fight in 1688, and 
having the lively portraitures of the chief Com- 
manders wrought on the borders thereof. A Cap- 


tain, who highly prized his own ſervice, miſſing 


his picture there, complained of the injury to his 
friend; profeſſing of himſelf, that he merited a 
place there as well as ſome others, ſeeing he was 
engaged in the middle of the fight, © Be con- 
tent,” quoth his friend; “ thou haſt been an old 
pirate, and art reſerved for another hanging.” Full, 


* - 


/ 


14. A great Lord, in the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth, that carried a white ſtaff in his hand, as the 
badge of his office, was ſpoke to by her Majeſty, 


to ſee that ſuch a man had ſuch a place conferred 


upon him. * Madam,” ſaid that Lord, © the dif. 


. poſal of that place was given to me by your-Ma. 


jeſty at ſuch time as I received this ſtaff,” The 
Queen replied, “That ſhe had not ſo beſtowed 
any thing, but that ſhe ſtill referved herſelf of the 
Quorum. Of the Quarum, Madam ?“ ſaid the 
Earl. At which the Queen, ſomewhat moved, 
ſnatched his ſtaff out of his hand: And, Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, „before you have this again, you ſhall 
underſtand, that I am of the Quorum Quarum, 
Quorum: and fo kept his ſtaff for two or three 
days, till upon his fabmiſſion it was reſtored to 


him. Full. Worth. p. 67. 


15. Alexander Nequam (or Bad in Engliſh) was 
born at Saint Albans, an excellent Philoſopher, 
Rhetorician, Poet, and a deep Divine, inſomuch 
that he was called Ingenii Miraculum. His name 
gave occaſion to the wits of the age to be merry 
with. Nequam had a mind to become a Monk 
in Saint Alban's, the town of his nativity ; and 
thus laconically wrote to the Abbot thereof for 
leave: 


Si dis veniam, ſin autem, tu autem. 
To whom the Abbot returned, 

Si bonus ſis venias, fi Nequam neguagquam. 
Another paſs of wit there was (as it is reported) 
betwixt him and Philip Repington, Biſhop of Lin- 
coln ; the Biſhop ſent this challenge: 


Et niger & nequam, cum fis cognomine Nequam, 
Nigrior eſſe potes, nequior eſſe nequis. 


Both black and bad, whilſt Bad the name to thee, 
Blacker thou may'ſt, but worſe thou canſt not be. 


To whom Nequam rejoined, 


Phi nota fetoris, lippus malus omnibus Boris, 
Phi malus & lippus, totus malus ergo Philippus. 


Stinks are branded with a Phi, Epps latin for 
blear eye, 2 
Phi and lippus, bad as either, then Philippus worle 


rogether, 
Nequam 


Of the witty Speeches or Replies 


Nequam, to diſcompoſe ſuch conceits for the fu- 
ture, altered the orthography of his name into 
Neckham. He died in the reign of Henry the 
Third, An. 1227. Full. Worth. p. 25. 

16. The Pope having brought under his power 
the Marquiſate of Ancona, ſent his Legate to the 
Venetians, to know of them by what right they 
attributed to their ſeigniory alone the cuſtoms 
and other juriſdictions in the Adriatic Sea, ſecing 
they could ſhew no grants or charters for the ſame? 
They anſwered him cunningly, © That they won- 
dered why any man would require them to ſhew 
their privileges, ſeeing the Popes had the original 
thereof, and kept them in their cheſts as moſt 
precious reliques: that It was an eaſy matter to 
find them, if they would look well upon the do- 
nation of Conſtantine, on the back- ſide whereof 
their privileges were written in great letters.“ This 
anſwer is fathered upon Jerome Donatus, Ambaſ- 
ſador of Venice; when Pope Alexander the ſixth 
aſked him merrily, „Of whom the Venetians held 
thoſe rights and cuſtoms of the ſea?” he anſwered 
him preſently, „Let your Holineſs ſnew me the 
charter of St, Peter's patrimony, and you ſhall 
find on the back thereof a grant made to the Ve- 
netians of the Adriatic fea,” Camer. Oper. Sug/iciv. 
cent. 1. cap. 61. p. 978. 

17. It was the ſaying of a merry-conceited fe]- 
low, That in Chriſtendom there were neither ſcho— 
lars enough, gentlemen enough, nor Jews enough: 
and when anſwer was made, that of all theſe, 
there was rather too great a plenty than any ſcar- 
city; he replied, that, „If there were . ſcholars 
enough, ſo many would not be double or treble 
beneficed; if gentlemen enough, ſo many peaſants 
would not be ranked amoneſt the gentry; and if 
Jews enough, ſo many Chriſtians would not profeſs 
uſury,” Heyl. Coſin. p. 137. 

18. A certain Roman Knight came to Adria- 
nus the Emperor to requeſt a favour of him, but 
received a denial. The Knight was old, and had a 
very grey beard : but a few days after having 
coloured his beard and hair black, and put him- 
ſelf into a more youthful garb, he preſented him- 
ſelf again unto the Emperor about the lame bu- 

ſinefs. The Emperor perceiving the fraud: „It 
is,” faid he, „ but a few days lince, that I denied 
it to your father, and it will not be fair for me now 
to grant it to the ſon.“ 5/277. p. 89. 

19. King Antigonus Can to viſit Antagoras 4 
learned man, whom be 'n his tent buſted in 
the cooking of congets vou think,” ſaid 


Nou. XXXI. 
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Antigonus, “ that Homer at ſuch time as he wrote 
the glorious actions of Agamemnon, was boiling 
congers?“ © And do you think,” ſaid the other, 
te that Agamemnon, when he did thoſe actions, uſed 
to concern himſelf, whether any man in his camp 
boiled congers or not?” Plut. Queſt. Conviv. lib. 4. 
p. 78. Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1.1. 2. p. 160. 

20. Raphael Urbanus, an excellent painter, was 
re prehended by two Cardinals, for that he had re- 
preſented the faces of St. Peter and St. Paul with 
an unbecoming and unwonted redneſs upon them. 
He replied, that © he had not expreſſed them in 
ſuch a paleneſs and leanneſs in their faces as they 
had contracted (while living) with their faſtings 
and troubles; but that he had imitated that ad- 
ventitious redneſs which came upon them now 
they were amongſt the bleſſed, where they bluſhed 
at the manners and life of their ſucceſſors.” Zuing. 
Theatr. vol. 1.1. 2. p. 206. 

21. Licinius Craſſus is ſaid to have loved a lam- 
prey he kept in a pond, in ſuch manner, that when 
it died he wept, and put on mourning-apparel ; 
whereupon his colleague Domitius (being one day 
in altercation with him) ſpitefully aſked him, 
« Are not you he who ſhed ſo many tears for the 
death of a lamprey?” The other as bitterly re- 
plied, * And are not you he, who have buried 
three wives without ſhedding fo much as one tear?“ 
Zuing. Theatr. vol. 1. I. 2. p. 207. 

22. I well knew that wealthy man, who being 
a great improver of ground, uſed to ſay, that “ he 
would never come into tnat place which might 
not be made better ;” to which one tartly returned, 
ce that it ſtould ſeem then, that he would never go 
to heaven, for that place was at the belt,” Full. 
Forth. p. 6. Wales. | 

23. J remember when I was at Cambridge, ſaith 


the tame Dr, Fuller, ſome thirty years ſince, there 


was a flying, though falte report, that Pope Ur- 
ban the eighth was cooped up by his Cardinals in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo; whereupon a waggiſh 
ſcholar ſaid: Jam veriſſimum eft;, Papa non poteſt 
errare. Full. Worth. Þ. 155. 

24. After the battle of Pharſalia and the flight 
of Pompey, one Nonnius, a great Captain, think- 
ing to encourage the ſoldiers, bade them be of 
good comfort, for there were yet ſeven eagles left : 
That were ſomething,“ ſaid Cicero (then pre- 
ſent) «if we were to fight againſt jays.” . Heyy, 
Eterarch. I. 7. f. 460. | 

25. King James came in progreſs to the houſe 
of Sir 

8 R ly 


Pope, Knight, when his lady was late- 
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ly delivered of a daughter, which babe was pre- 
dented to King James with a paper of verſes in 
her hand ; which becauſe they pleaſed the King, 
I hope they will not diſpleaſe the reader. 


See, this little miſtreſs here 
Did never fit in Peter's chair, 
Or a triple crown did wear, 

And yet ſhe is a Pope. 
No benefice ſhe ever fold, 
Nor did diſpenſe with fins for gold, 
She hardly is a ſe'nnight old, 

And yet ſhe is a Pope. 
No King her feet did every kiſs, 
Or had from her worſe louk than this ; 
Nor did ſhe ever hope | 
To faint one with a rope, 

And yet ſhe is a Pope. 
female Pope, you'll ſay, a ſecond Joan, 
No ſure, ſhe is Pope Innocent, or none. 


Full. Worth. p. 223. 


HAP. III. 


Of Recreations ſome Men have delighted in, or ad- 
difted themſelves unto at leiſure Hours, or that they 
bave been immoderate in the uſe of. 


FH E bow that is always kept bent, will 
1 ſuffer a great abatement in the ſtrength 
of it: and fo the mind of man would be too much 
ſubdued, and humbled, and wearied, ſhould it be 
always intent upon the cares and buſineſs of life, 
without the allowance of ſomething whereby it 
may divert and recreate itſelf, But then as no 
man uſes to make a meal of ſweetmeats ; ſo we 
muſt take care, that we be not exceſſive and im- 
moderate in the purſuit of thoſe pleaſures we 


have made choice of : a thing that hath happened 


to ſome who were otherwiſe great men. 

1. Leo the Tenth, that hunting Pope, is much 
diſcommended by Jovius, in his life, for his im- 
moderate deſire of hawking and hunting; “ inſo- 
much that,” as he faith, “he would ſometimes 
live about Oſtia weeks and months together, leave 
ſuitors unreſpected, bulls and pardons unſigned, 
to his own prejudice, and many private men's loſs: 
and if he had been by chance croſſed in his ſport, 
or his game not ſo good, he was ſo impatient, that 


he would revile and miſcall many times men of 


— 
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great worth, with moſt bitter taunts; and look ſo 
ſour, be ſo angry and waſpiſh, ſo grieved and mo- 
leſted, that it 1s incredible to relate it. But if, on 
the other ſide, he had good ſport, with unſpeak. 
able bounty and munificence he would reward his 
fellow-huntſmen, and deny nothing to any ſuitors, 
when he was in that mood. Burton's Melanc. par, 
1 . . . 11m. 

2. It is reported of Philip Bonus, that good 
Duke of Burgundy, that at the marriage of Eleo- 
nora, ſiſter to the King of Portugal, at Bruges in 
Flanders, which was ſolemnized in the depth of 
winter, when by reaſon of unſeaſonable weather 
he could neither hawk nor hunt, and was tired 
with cards and dice, the ladies dancing, - and ſuch 
other domeſtic ſports, he would, in the evening, 
walk diſguiſed all about the town. It ſo fortuned, 
as he was walking late one night, he found a 
country-fellow dead drunk, ſnoring on a bulk; 
he cauſed his followers to bring him to his Palace, 
and there ſtripping him of his old clothes, and at- 
tiring him after the Court-faſhion, when he awaked 
he and they were all ready to attend upon his Ex- 
cellency, and perſuade him he was ſome great 
Duke: the r fellow admiring how he came 
there, was ſerved in ſtate all the day long : after 
ſupper he ſaw. them dance, heard muſick, and the 
reſt of thoſe Court-pleaſures ; but late at night, 
when he was well tippled, and again faſt aſleep, 
they put on his old robes, and ſo conveyed him to 
the place where they firſt found him. Now the 
fellow had not made them ſo good ſport the day 
before as he did when he returned to himſelf: all 
the jeſt was to ſee how he looked upon it. In con- 
cluſion, after ſome little admiration, the poor man 
told his friends he had ſeen a viſion, conſtantly be- 
lieved at, and would not otherwiſe be perſuaded ; 
and ſo the jeſt ended. Burton's Melanch. part 2. 
§. 2. P. 258, 259. : 

3. Hartabus, King of Hircania, caught moles; 
Bias, King of the Lydians, ſtabbed frogs ; /Ero- 
pus, King of the Macedonians, made little tables, 
lanthorns, or lamps ; and the Kings of Parthia 
uſed to ſharpen the points of arrows and javelins, 
and with that dexterity, as not only to delight 
themſelves, but alſo to gain the applauſe of others. 
Plut. in Demet. p. 897. Sabel. Ex. I. 2. c. 9. P. 110. 
Cauſin's Holy Court, tom. 1.1. 2. p. 44. : 

4. That Mahomet, who ſubverted the Empire 
of Greece, uſed to carve and cut out wooden 
2 and even in that time wherein he gave au- 

ience to Ambaſſadors, he was either e 
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that way, or elſe drew out ſomething with a pen- 


cil upon ſome little tabler that was before him for 
that purpoſe. - Sabel. Exemp. l. 2. c. 9. p. 110. 

5. Socrates at his leiſure hours uſed to play up- 
on the harp, and to ſing to it, ſaying, It is not 
abſurd to learn that whereof a man is ignorant.” 
Beſides, he ſpent ſome time daily in dancing, ſup- 

oſing that exerciſe to conduce much to the health 
of the body. Laert. I. 2. p. 41. | 

6. Attalus Philometor made it his recreation to 
plant venomous and poiſonous herbs, not only 
henbane and hellebore, but monk's-hood, hemlock, 
and dorcynium, an herb wherewith they poiſon the 
heads of arrows and darts, Theſe he ſowed and 


planted in the royal gardens: and he made it a 


part of his entertainment to know the juice, ſeeds, 
and fruits of theſe herbs, and to gather each of 
them in its due time. Plat. in Demetrio, p. 897. 
Alex. Genial. Dier. I. 3. p. 796. | 

7. Demetrius, who was ſurnamed Poliorcetes, 
made it his recreation to invent new engines for 
war; and his vulgar exerciſe was to frame ſuch 
things as ſhips, or otherwiſe, that both to his 
friends and enemies they ſeemed to have that mag- 
nificence and beauty, that they were judged worthy 
of a royal hand. Plut. in Demetrio, p. 897. 

8. Alexander the Great, when at liberty from 
his more weighty affairs, uſed often toplay athand- 
ball with ſuch as he made choice of for his aſſociates. 
in that recreation: and though he was exceed- 
ing liberal by nature, he was yet more ſo at theſe 
times, and rarely would he deny any thing to his. 
fellow-gameſters when they aſked him. Hereupon 
it was, that Serapion, a modeſt and witty young 
man, (when he had divers times played with the 
King, and yet got nothing of him, becaule he ne- 
ver aſked) one time ſtruck the ball to all on the 
King's ſide, but never to himſelf: which Alexan- 
der obſerving, © Why,” ſaid he, © do you ſtrike 
the ball to all the reſt, and never to me? „ Be- 
cauſe,” replied he, “ you never aſk.” The King 
apprehended his meaning, and ſmiling, commanded 
great gifts to be brought him: whereat Serapion 
became more pleaſant, and ſtruck the ball utually 
tothe King: * perceive”, ſaid Alexander, © that 
gifts are more acceptable to them that aſk not, than 
to thoſe that aſk.” Patrit. de Regno, J. 3. c. 9. 

194. | | 
: * Folius Cæſar, as he reſembled Alexander in 
other things, ſo alſo in this: he played at ball 
too, and at ſuch times was ſo bountiful to thole 
tat played with him, that once he gave one hun- 
2 
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dred thouſand ſeſterces to each of them ſave only 
to Cæcilius, to whom he gave only fifty thouſand. 
«© What,” ſaid Cæcilius, “ do I alone play but 
with one hand?” Cæſar ſmiling hereat, gave or- 
der that he ſhould receive the fame ſum with the- 
reſt. Patrit. de Regno, l. 3. tit. 9. p. 194. 

10. Octavius Auguſtus, after he had obtained 


the Empire, was noted for this, that he was over- 


much addicted to playing at dice; * and,” faith 
Suetonius, © he could never wipe off that report 
that went of him for it: ſo that in the Sicilian war, 
when he was twice overcome, and had loſt both 
times a good part of his ſhips, an epigram was- 
part: 
whereof was, He plays at dice daily, that at-laſt 
he may overcome.” Even when he was grown old, 
he played, and openly; nor only in the month of 
December, wherein greater licence was commonly” 
taken, but upon other feſtival-days, and their 
eves; and uſed in his letters to his children to boaſt 
of his victories herein, and the money he had 
won. He was alſo delighted with meaner matters: 
for he would play with nuts in the company of 
little children; the prettieſt for face, and moſt talk- 
ative whereof, he cauſed to be found out for him 
for this purpoſe: with which alſo he uſed to bathe 
himſelt, and to ſay laughing, that «he ſwam amongſt 
his little fiſh,”” Patrit. de Regno, I. 3. tit. 197. 

11, The game at cheſs and tables were ſuppoſed. 
to be invented by Diomedes, to paſs away the: 
time with at the ſiege of Troy. Mutius.Sca« 
vola, the great Civilian, is ſaid to be much de- 
lighted herewith at his ſpare time from his ſtudies. 
at table or board; for this game was brought to- 
Rome by Pompey amongſt. his Afiatick ſpoils, a 


table three feet broad, and four feet long, made 


up of two precious ſtones, and all the men of ſe- 
veral colours of precious ſtones, Patrit. de Regno;. 

J. 3. tit, 12. P. 199. 
12. Divers great wits have, for their recrea- 
tion, choſen. the moſt barren ſubjects, and de- 
lighred to ſhew what they were able to do in matters; 
of greateſt improbability, or where truth lay on 
the other ſide. Thus the deſcription of a war 
betwixt frogs and mice is written by Homer; the- 
commendation of a. tyrant by Polycrates; the 
praiſe of injuſtice by Phavorinus; of Nero- by 
Cardan; of an aſs by Apuleius and Agrippa ; of a- 
fly, and of a paraſitical life by Lucian; of folly 
by Eraſmus; of a-gnat by Michael Pſellus; of 
clay by Antonius Majoragius; of a gooſe by Julius 
Scaliger; of a ſhadow by Janus Douſa the ſon;. of. 
| 2 louſe 
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a louſe by Daniel Heinſius; of an ox by Libanius ; 
and of a dog by Sextus Empiricus. Gaff. Curie/. 
c. 2. p. 37. Voſſ. Inſtit. Orat. I. 3. p. 933. 

13. Nicholaus the Third, a Roman, and Pope 
of Rome, was ſo extremely delighted with hunting, 
that he incloſed a warren of hares on purpoſe for 
his recreation. Prid. Inſtit. of Hiſt. interv. 7. ſett. . 
P. 129. 


HAP. LIII. 


Of ſuch People and Nations as have been ſcourged 
and affiifted by ſmall and contemptible Things ; or 
by Beaſts, Birds, Inſe#s, and the like. | 


HE ſea called Sargaſſo, though four hun- 

dred miles from any land, and ſo deep, 
as no ground is to be found by ſounding; yet 
abounds with an herb called Sargaſſo, like Sam- 
phire; ſo thick, that a ſhip, without a ſtrong 
gale, can hardly make her way. As this great 
ſea is impedited by this contemptible weed; ſo 
there is nothing ſo ſmall and inconſiderable in our 


eyes, but may be able to afflict us, even then when 


we are in the fulneſs of our ſufficiency. 

1. Sapores, the King of Perſia, beſieged the 
city of Niſtbis; but St. James, the holy Biſhop 
thereof, by his pee obtained, that ſuch an in- 
finite number ot gnats came into his army, as put 
it into the greateſt diſorder: theſe ſmall creatures 
flew upon the eyes of their horſes, and tormented 
them in ſuch a manner, that, growing furious, 
they ſhook off their riders, and the whole army 
was hereby ſo ſcattered and brought into confu- 
ſton, that they were enforced to break up their 
liege and depart. Gault. Tab. Chron. p. 279. 

2, About the year of our Lord 872, came into 
France ſuch an innumerable company of locuſts, 
that the number of them darkened the very light 
of the ſun: they were of an extraordinary bigneſs, 


had a fixfold order of wings, ſix feet, and two 


teeth, the hardneſs whereof ſurpaſſed that of a 
flone, Theſe eat up every green thing in all the 
fields of France. At laſt, by the force of the 
winds, they were carried into the ſea, and there 
drowned; after which, by the agitation of the 
waves, the dead bodies of them were caſt upon the 
thores, and from the ſtench of them (together 
with the famine they had made with their former 
devouring) there aroſe' ſo great a plague, that it 1s 
verily thought every third perſon in France died 
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of it. Gault, Tab. Chron. p. 599. Zuing. Thea, 
vol. 3.0. 2. p. 634. | 

3. Marcus Varro writeth, that there was a 
town in Spain undermined with conies, another 
likewiſe in Theſſaly by the mouldwarps. In France 
the inhabitants of one city were driven out, and 
forced to leave it by frogs. Alſo in Africk the 
people were compelled by locuſts to void their 
habitations : and out of Gyaros, an iſland, one of 
the Cyclades, the iſlanders were forced by rats 
and mice to fly away, Moreover in Italy the 
city Amyclæ was deſtroyed by ſerpents. In Ethi— 
opia, on this ſide the Cynomolgi, there is a great 


country hes waſte and deſert, by reaſon that it 


was diſpeopled ſometimes by ſcorpions, and a 
kind of piſmires called Solpugæ. And, if it be 
true that Theophraſtus reporteth, the Treriens 
were chaſed away by certain worms called Scolo- 
pendres. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. 8. c. 29. p. 212. 

4. Myas is a principal city in Tonia, ſituate on 
an arm of the ſea, aſſigned by Artaxerxes with 
Lampſacus and Magneſia to Themiſtocles, when 
baniſhed-his own country, In after-times the wa— 
ter drawing off the ſoil, brought forth ſuch 
an innumerable multitude of fleas, that the inha- 
bitants were fain to forſake the city, and went with 
their bag and baggage to retire to Miletus, nothing 
hereof being left but the name and memory in the 
time of Pauſanias, Hol. Ceſm. p. 658. 
Theat. vol. 3. I. 2. p. 634. 

. Annius writes, that an ancient city ſituate 
near the Volſcian Lake, and called Contenebra, 


Luing, 


was in times paſt overthrown by piſmires, and 


that the place 1s thereupon vulgarly called to this 
day, © The Camp of Ants.” Camer. Oper. $4b- 
ciſiv, cent. 2. c. 13. p. 49. | 

6. The Neuri, a people bordering upon the 
Scythians (one age before the expedition of Da— 
rius into Scythia), were forced out of their habita- 
tions and country by ſerpents: for whereas a multi- 
tude of ſerpents are bred. in the ſoil itſelf, at that 
time there came upon them from the defart places 
above them fuch an abundance of them; and ſo 
infeſted them, that they were conſtrained to.quit 
the place, and to dwell amongſt the Budini. 
Herod. l. 4. P. 258. 

7. In Media there was ſuch an infinite number 
of ſparrows that eat up and devourcd the ſced 
which was caſt into the ground, that men were 
conſtrained to depart their old habitations, and 
remove to other places. Died. Sicul. I. 3. c. 3: . 15 

The 


a pair that were male and female: which couple in 
a ſhort time did increaſe in ſuch a wonderful man- 
ner, that, oppreſſed with the number of them, the 


inhabitants upon the point were forced to depart 


from the iſland. . Athen. Deipne. l. g. c. 14. Pp. 400. 

9. Aſtypalæa of old had no hares in it: but 
when one of the iſle of Anaphe had put a brace 
into it, they-in a ſhort time ſo increaſed, that they 
deſtroyed almolt all that the inhabitants had ſow- 
ed: whereupon they ſent to conſult the oracle con- 
cerning this their calamity, which adviſed them to 
ſtore themſelves with grey-hounds, by the help of 
which they killed fix thouſand hares in the ſpace of 


a year, and many more afterwards, whereby they- 


were dclivered from their grievance. Athen. Deip- 
100 l..9. c. 14+P: 400, 


10, In the ſeventeenth; year of the reign of A- 


lexander the Third, King of the Scots, ſuch an in- 
credible ſwarm of palmer-worms ſpread themſelves 
over both Scotland and England, that they con- 
ſumed the fruits and leaves of all trees and herbs, 


and eat up the worts and other plants to the very 
ſtalks and ſtumps of them. As alſo the ſame year, 
by an unuſual increaſe and ſwelling of the ſea, the 
rivers overflowed their banks, and there was ſuch 


an ihundation, eſpecially of the Tweed and Forth, 


that divers villages were overturned thereby, and. 
a great number both of men and all ſorts of cattle. 


periſhed in the waters. Zuing. Tbeaer. vob. 3 l. 24 
2.634. 


Of ſuch People and Nations as have been afflicted by Inſects, &c. 713 


8. The iſland of Anaphe had not a partridge in 
it, till ſuch time as an Aſtypalæan brought thither _ 


11. In the year 1581 an army of mice ſo over- 
run the Marches in Dengry Hundred in Eſſex, near 
unto South Minſter; that they gnawed the grals to 
the very roots, and ſo tainted” it with their ve- 
nomous teeth, that a great and fatal diſtemper fell 
upon the cattle that afterwards grazed upon it. 
Speed's Maps, p. 31. Chetw. Hiſt. Collect. cent. b. 
P.-2025;” | 

12. About the year 1610 the City of Conſtan- 
tinople and the countries thereabouts were fo 
plagued with clouds of graſhoppers, that they 
darkened the beams. of the ſun, and left not a 
green herb or leaf in ell the country: they en- 
tered into their very bed-chambers, to the great 
anaoyance of the inhabitants, being almoſt as big 
as dormice, with red wings. Knowle's Turk. Hiſt. 
p. 1308. Clark's Mir. c. 103. p. 481. 

13, Caſlander, in his return from Apollonia, 
met with the people called Abderitæ, who, by 
reaſon of the multitude of frogs and. mice, were 
conſtrained to depart from their native ſoil, and. 
to ſeek out habitations for themſelves elſewhere - 
and fearing they would ſeize upon Macedon, he 
made an agreement with tliem, received them as 
his aſſociates, and allotted them certain grounds in 
the uttermoſt borders of Macedonia, wherein they. 
might plant and ſeat themfelves, . The country of- 
T roas is excecdingly given to breed great ſtore of 
mice, ſo that already they have forced the inhabit- 
ants to quit the place and depart. Pin. JI. 10. 


& 65. p. 304. Puſhin, Hift. I. 15. p. 172. 
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Acindinus 


GENERAL IN PD E X. 


N. B. In the following IN DEX, the Firſt Figures denote the Page; ch. ſtands for 
oh Chapter; and a. the Article or Number in that Page. 


'BRAAMES, Biſhop of Carras lived without ufing 
drink, bed, or fire, 623. a. 8, 


Abbas, Emp. of Perſia, his meanneſs in dreſs, 203. a. 6. 


Abderitz, ſeized with a rage of acting tragedies, 71. a. 20. 

Abdolonymus, a gardener, made King of Tyre, 588. a. 7. 

Abel, Archbiſhop of St, Andrews, his boaſting, 422. a. 10. . 

Abenguza, King of Morocco, his generofity, 199. a. 7. 

Abliinence from food of all kinds, 61g. ch. 21. 

— from drink, 622. ch. 22. 

Abſurdity, ſtrange inſtances of it, 379. ch. 26, 9g 

Abydus, the inhabitants of it deſtroy themſelves, wives and 
wealth, rather than ſurrender to Philip, 309. a. 5. 


Acacius, Bp. of Armada, his charity and humanity, 218. a, 4. 


Accidental Honours and Advancements, 601. ch. 17. 


Accidents attending the bodies, fortunes and deaths atfome c 


perſons, 630, ch. 26. | 
Accidents, {mall in themſelves, fruſtrate great deſigns, 634. 
a ch. 27. : 

Accioline, his barbarous cruelties, 342. a. 16, 
Accuſations falſe and vain, 384. ch. 27. 
Achilles, happy in a friend and a poet, 313. 2. 14. 
Achmet, Emperor, kept 3000 concubines, 477. a. 84. 
Achmetes, the cruelty and ingratitude of Bajazet to him, 438. 

+. Yo le | | 
Acilius, Aviola, returns to life amidſt his funeral flames, 83. a. 5. 
— conquers his enemies after loſing his hand, 271. a. 23. 
Antioch, his juſtice to a'defrauded woman, 247. 


„ 
Acting of tragedy, an involuntary diſeaſe which ſeized the 
Abderitæ, 71. a. 20. 


Actors, antient, their incredible riches and fame, 518. ch. 14. 


two, that were dwarts, 47. a. 14. 

Adelm, the firſt Engliſhman that wrote in Latin, 290. a, 11. 

Adeodatus, Pope, 482. a. 78. . 

Adolph, Duke of Guelders, his unnatural hatred and cruelty to 

his father, 327. a. 4. 

Adolphus choſen Emperor, 467. a. 84. 

Adonizam, a ſervant of King Solomon, his body found entire 
2000 years after burial, 80. a. 10. 

Adrianus I. Pope, 483. a. 96. 

II. Pope, the firſt to whom an Emperor, Lotharius, 

came for abſolution, 483. a. 108, 


III. Pope, ordained that Emperors ſhould have no 


1 over Po b, 454- a. 1 11. 

V. Pope, an Engliſhman of very mean origin, 587. a. 
IV. Pope, — the Emperor hold his Gs, 9g 
A. 174+ 3 

IV. Pope, choaked with a fly, 75. a. 31, 

V. Pope, 488. a. 190. 

— — VI. Pope, 439. a. 224. 


ig Pope, dies diſcontented and broken-hearted, 425, 
4. 8. 


Adrianus, Zlius, ſucceeds Trajan, 462. 2. 15. 


—puniſhed in women by cutting the hair ſhort, 22. a. 14. 
Egeus, his love for his ſon Theſeus, 181. a. 16. 


— 


Adrian, the firit Emperor who wore his beard, 24. a. 8. 
Emperor, his vaſt quicknefs in buſineſs, 60. a. 19. 
Adrianus, Emperor, his defire of fame, and envy of others, 
415.2. 18. 7 Th | 
A W puniſhed by the prayer of Severianus, 
48. a. 6. | | 
Adriſcus, an impoſtor, 408. a. 1. | 
Advancement to honours from mean conditions, 586. ch. 14, 
Adverſity born with magnanimity, 257. ch. 32. 
Advice, excellent, on divers occaſions, 229. ch. 25. 
Adultery, and its dreadful conſequences, 446. ch. 50. 


Egyptian Kings, their exceſſive abſtinence, 227. a. 6. 
Agyptians, their regard to ſecrecy, 302. a. 3. 
their reverence for things held ſacred, 162. 2. 12. 
Aleas, King of Scythia, his contempt of idleneſs, 299. a, 13. 
AÆmilianus, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. a. 31. 
Emilius, Paulus, 8 his conqueſts, 566. a. 23. 
oſes the battle of Cannæ, by a fall from his 
horſe, 658. a. 8. | 
— his patience in adverſity, :;7. a. 6. 
— his vaſt conqueſts and poverty, 307. a. 12. 
Eneas faves his houſehold and his father, 185. 4. 26. 
Auother, a giant of vaſt ſtrength, 49. a. 15. 
Aqui, their purjury to the Romans, 390. a. 15. 
Aerius, his hereſy, 532. a. 14. 
Zſchines, his behaviour when abuſed by Arittippus, 256. 2. q. 
— —-— his cloquence and death, 499. 4. 8. | 
Aiſchylus, the firſt tragic poet, 505. a. 12. 
Afſopus, a fine actor, his vaſt riches, 5 19. a. 5. 
Eſopus ſaves his maſter Demotthenes, 191. a. 11, 
Eſop, his wiſdom and deformity, 37. a. 14. 5 
Ethiopians, their enormous tributes to the Perſians, 398. a. 20. 
Affability, inſtances of it, 227, ch. 24. 
Agamemnon, tired of his high ſtation, 425. a. 11. 
Agameſor, a philoſopher, his deformity and wit, 37.2. 11+ 
Agapetus I. Biſhop of Rome, 481. a. 58. 
Agapetus II. Pope, 485. a. 132. 
Agathias, his continuation of Procopius's hiſtory, p. 503. 4. 23. 
Agatho I. Pope, ordains the Pope's injunctions to be as in- 
violable as thoſe of the Apoſtles, 482, a, 80. 
Agathocles, the ſon of a potter, 589. a. 13. 
—  ——— mindful of his mean parentage, 304. a. 3. 
——— loſes a great part of his army by a miſtake, 657. 
A. 4. 8 
obtains a victory by miſtake, 661. a. 27. 
—— his treachery to Ophillus, 441. a. 5. 
his pore over his army, 639. a. 2. 
—— his facrilege, and its puniſhment, 319. a. 19. 
Age, void of decay, 65. ch. 25. TE 


Aged 


Bia Nt nk 4 1. 


Aged perſons eutting teeth, 25. a. 10. 11, p. 25. a. 19. 
——— — becoming ſtrong and vigorous, 66. ch. 26, 
Ageſilaus, his mean appearance, 36. a, 1. 

his humane diſpoſition, 2 18. a. 2. 
—— — = weeps for the loſs of his enemies, 152. a, 8. 
his love for his children, 1979. a. 7. 4h 
his contempt of luxury, 204. a. 11. | 


gives to his ſlaves the delicacies preſented to him, 
227. a. 10. 
————— holds his hand in the fire without emotion. 264. a. 8. 
his ſelf-confidence and ſucceſs, 4994.7. 
— his hardineſs in old age, 66. a. 12. 
Ageſſander, Poly dorus, and Athenodorus, make the ſtatue of 
Laocoon, 5 1. a. 8. | 
Agility, . of ſome perſons, 55. c. 20. 
Agis, his youthfu prodigality and reformation, 150. a. 7. 
Agira, Lopes de, his cruelty and ingratitude, 342. a. 17. 
Agrippa, his. advancement to the throne of Jeruſalem foretold, 
O. A. 4. 
—— King of the Jews, calls himſelf a God, 3 30. a. 2. 
— rewards Thaumaſtius for giving him drink, 2 14 a. 4. 
w—— Menenivs ſuppreſſes a tiny by a fable, 8 39. a. 3. 
Corn. a ſpecimen of his magic art, 370. a. 1. 
— — his magical tricks, 5 39. a. 18. 
Agrippina poiſons her huſband Claudius, Emperor, 455. a. 6. 
Air-pump invented by Mr. Boyle, p. 297. a. 38. 
Alaricus, King of the Goths, his regard for religion, 162. a. 8, 
Albania, the inhabitants ſee beſt in the dark, 112. a. . 
Albericus, Earl of Northumberland, deceived by a wizzard, 
579. & 34. | | 
Albertus, of Brandenburg, had no ſuture in the ſkull, 21. a. 9. 
Biſhop of Mentz, his obſervation on reading the 
Bible, 166. a. rt. 
Albert, Emperor, killed by his nephew, 467. a. $5. 
Il. Emperor dies of a ſurfeit, 468. a. 93. 
Albertus, Magnus, reſigns his biſhoprick, 600. a. 9. 
gives himſelf up to devotion, 138. a. 15. 
his body free from decay 2000 years after 
burial, 81, a. 18. | 
Albinus, Lucius, his reverence for religion, 162. a. 5. : 
Alboinus, King of the Lombards, killed for injuring his wife, 


m—_ 


664. a. 9. 
Albuna, Marc. By. of Ethiopia, 150 years old, 64. a. 19. 
Alczus, Greek poet, 505. a. 4. | 
Aleander, Hieronymus, his great learning, 286. a. 14. 
Alcibiades, his early wiſdom, 1 56. a. 3. 
his beauty even in age, 30. a. 4. 
— -— his pride checked by Socrates, 418. a. 13. p. 421. 2. 2. 
adopted the manner of all the perſons he couverſed 
with, 391. a. 6. | 
his dream and death, 561. a. 34. 
Alcimus, King of the Lydians, his proſperity and happineſs, 


313. a. 13. 

Aldred, Archbp. of York, his pride to William the Conqueror, 
417. a. 4. 

Aldus, printer at Venice, 528. a. 2. 

— Paulus, Minutivs, printer at Venice, 528. a. 4. 

Alexander I. Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. 5. 

II. Pope, poiſoned, 486. a. 161. : 

———- I. Pope. his haughty treatment of Frederick the 

| Emperor, 417. a. 7. : a 

——— made the Emperor proſtrate himſelf at his feet, 
487. 3. 175. : ; x 

—— 7Ccturns from the altar in a fright at thunder, 15. 


d. 4. | 
— . pillaged England, 488. a. 386, 


'1 -N U „ 


Alexander V. Pope, his great piety and learning, 489. a. 2 10. | 


— his bounty to merit, 238. a, 13. 
Alexander VI, Pope, inceſtuous with his daughter, 489. a, 226. 


a, 10, 


— — 


killed by the poiſon he had prepared for 
his gueſts, 664. a. 7. | | 
Alexander VII. Pope, 490. a. 244. 
Alexander VIII. Pope, 491. a. 248. | 
Alexander the Great, his majeſtic perfon, 34. a. 2. 
—- the majeſty and beauty of his captains, 35. a. 18. 
— his fragrance when he ſweated, 8. a. 7. 
— — Wore plain and cheap apparel, 203, a. 35. 
—— his love for his mother, 18 1. a. 5. : 
— — his defire to be thought a God, 330. a. 3, 
—— his ſanguine hopes, 139. a. 1. a 
— — his early greatneſs of ſpirit, 157. a. 11. 
— — his ambition, 412. 2. 3. * 
his deſire to perpetuate his name, 41 7 a. 13. 
— — unhappy at conquering only one world, 42 5. a. 7. 
—— his good fortune, 313. a» 16. | 
——= his wiſh on ſeeing the ocean, 137. à. 9. 
— — ſond of hand-ball, 711. a. 8. 
— — finds a remedy for Ptolomy's wound in a dream, 
550. a. 21, 3 
— revxerences the Jewiſh high Prieſt, 5 56. a. 2. 
weeps at the murder of Darius, 152. a. 1. 
his friendſhip for Hephæſtion, 210. a. 6. 
his grief for the death of Hephæſtion, 135. a. 5. 
— — his contempt of flattery, 166. a. 12. 
his wry neck imitated by his flatterers, 430. 2, 8. 
— — his courtiers imitate his wry-neck, 637. a. 10. 
pardons 2 pirate for reproving him, 262. a. 6, 
his affability to a ſoldier in diſtreſs, 228. a, 1. 
his confidence in Philip his phyſician, 274. a. 9. 
——— — his liberality, 237. a. 10. ik 
—— his reſpect for men of learning and genius, 
279, a. 2. 
1 2 his valour when alone in the midſt of his enemies, 
269. a. 14. 5 i 
—= conquers his own army, 640. a. 7. 
— punithes the wife of Spitamanes, for her cruelty to 
ſerve him, 335. 2. 4. . f | 
pronounces Achilles to be happy in a friend and a 
poet, 313. a. 14. | | 
— his pride, 417. a. . | 
his ingratitude to Parmenio, 436. a. 7. 
kills Philotas for his freedom of ſpeech, 434. 2. 9. 
kills Clitus, 129. a. 8. 
nis envy of the excellence of others, 143. a. 4. 
his death predicted, 571. a. 15. | 4 
—— the 8 of his conqueſts the day he was born, 
28. | 
L poiſoned by Caſſander, though forewarned, 45 3. a. 7, 
his love of drinking, 360. a. 4 & 5. p. 353. a. 9. 
— died on his birth-day, 5 52. a. 4. | UA 
his dead body negleRed, 78. a. 4. 
Alexander Emperor, his idleneſs, 375. a. 4 7 Fe, 
Alexander the Philof, dies by a reed when ſwimming, 72. a. 5. 
Alexander de Medicis, his murder predicted, 571. a. 13. 


E „ 1 


Alexander Bala, King of Syria, deceived by the oracle, 
78. a. 27. edit 
Menn ab Alexandro ſees an apparition, 65 1. a. 4. 
Alexandrians deſtroyed for their, contempt of the Emperot 
Caracalla, 142. a. 12. ; 1 
Alexandrians cut off tlie French Conſul's beard, 24. a. 12. 


Alcxing, 


his inceſt with his daughter Lucretia, 450. 
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Alexius, Angelus, Emperor, 475. a. 63. 


— — the omens of his ill fortune, 505. a. 17. 
Alexius Ang. II. murdered, 47 5. a. 64. ren 
* Alexins II. Emp. murdered by his fucceſſ>r Andronicus, 
1 n,, et 1 | 
* Alextus Comnenus, Emperor, 474. a. 57. 


Alfonge and Abelara, cauſe the deaths of their beloved ſons 
by their curivfity, 371. a. 6. 

Alfred; his employment of time, 299. a. 7. 

| his wiſh againſt incontinence, 138. a. 1). 

ii bounty to a child found in an cagle's neſt, 605. 

a. 19. | 8 

. te ignorance of the Clergy in his time, 373. 2.18. 

Algiers, the Dey of, ftrangely aſſaſſinated, and a revolution of 
government nearly effected in a few minutes, by fix 
conſpirators, 444. 4, 21. 

AlVadius, imitates the thunder cf Jupiter, 637, a. 6. 

Allen, Edward, a fine actor, 518. a. 1. | 

Almeno:r King of Toledo; and Alphonſus, their mutual faith- 

fulnets, 195. a. 14. | . 

Alphonſue, King of Spain, his impiety and death, 317. 4. 6. 

Alphoaſus, King of Naples, his regard for learning and its 
profeſſors, 280. a. 12. 


— his fortitude at loſing a thip, 257. 
As 4» 5 . 


— his loſs by gaming, 367. a2. 13. 

— nt is foretold of his overthrow by his 
father's ghoſt, 85. a. 5. | : 

— ͥͤ —̃ — — his metcy and goodneſs, 220. a. 14. 
Alphonſus King of Sicily, his rebuke to a perſon who ſtole his 

5 rings, 235, a. 14. | | 
— — — zefaſes food while his foldiers faſted, 
22. a. 9. 


— — — 


his aflabiſity to a mule- driver, 228. 


e x = | 
Alphonſus King of Arragon, recovers his health by reading 
Q. Curtius, 68 1. 4.11. | 


— — — 


— — — 


— nis ſkilk in ſhooting, 529. a. g. 

Alphonſus Duke of Lorrain, taken priſoner according to his 
mother's curſe; 656. a. 11. 

Alphonſus Perefius Guzman, his great fidelity, 193, a. 8. 


Alred, Thomas, his death occſioned by drunkennefs, 363. a. 14. 


Altades King of Babylon, his floth and idleneſs, 375, 4. 1. 

Altoble, his cruelty amply revenged, 346. a2. 5. 

Alvarado, Peter; his wife's grief-at his death, 1 36. a. 12. 

Alvilda, a virgin, never unc »vered her face, 146. A. 7. 

Alumnus Franets, his minute writmg, 294. a+ 26. | 

Amalaſurtha, murdercd by her hutband whom ſhe had raiſed 
to be King, 333. 2. 6. | £7 

Ambaſſadors, and their negoerations,. 494. c. 5. 

Ambition, iitanees of it, 411, ch. 35. 

Ambition of ſome men to be thought gods, 330. cli. 6. 

Amboyna, cruelty of the Dutch there, 338. a. 1. 

Ambroſius, account of him, 541, a. 17, 

nnn his notion he ſhould be a Blſhop when a child, 
$54. a. 14. 


Ambula Evarardus ſees many cities in a trance, and deſcribes 


them, 82. a. 4. 
Americus Veſputius, his diſcoveries,, 497, a. 2. 
Amiens taken by a ſtratagem, 635, a. 12. 


"Amiot Jaques, his magnanimity, 222. a. 18. 
. Amphitheatre. at Rome, its vait magnitude, 582. a. 16. 


Imultus, King of the Latins, wants to be thought a God, 
F. 


— 


2 


— his luxury, and eſſeminacy, 364. a. 8. 


— his ſl appeal to Chriſt againſt the Perjury of 


Amurath III. Emperor, cruel and cowardly, 476. a. 82. 


| 1 galant beliaviour, 35. 4. 15. 


Amurathy takes the City of Didymoticum by ſtratagem, 
687. a. 16. N te % 
— — his bloody cruelties, 343. a. 19. 


the Chriſtians, 387. a. 2. | 
Amurath II. his hatred of treachery, 443. a. 19. 
— dies of grief, not being able to take the City of 
Croja, 130. a. 17. 


— 


— — — Cauſes of his five brothers to be killed, 3 36. a, 3. 
— — — killed in the midſt of his victory, 592. a. . 
Amurath IV. Emperor, 457. a. 87. | 
Amurath ts Emperors cauſes his five brothers to be killed, 
136. a. 16, | 45 
Aicher the Philoſopher, "lis doctrine, 523. a. 8. 
— — — his deformity, 37. a. 7. 
Anacreon, the. Lyric poet, 505. a. 10. a 
choaked with by” 15 es 75. 2." 30. 
Anapias and Amphinomus, their filial piety, 182. a. 6. 
Anaſtaſius Dicorus, aboliſhes oppreſſive taxes, 396. a. 3. 
Anaſtathius the Emperor, his eyes of different colours, 28, 8. -, 


— his diſappointment in the choice of & 
_ ſucceſſor, 456. a. 1. 


— — ſlain with lightning, 72. a, 3. 
— killed by thender; 472: ac 13. 
Anaſtathhius IIe obtains the empire, 472: a. 25. 
Anaſtathius I. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 40. 
Anaſtathius II. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 5 1. 
Anaſtathius III. Pope, 484. a. 123. | 
Anaſtathius IV. Pope, 487. a. 173. . 
Anatis, fiſter of Xerxes, her beauty and intemperance, 3 1. 3. 12. 
Anaxagoras, ne lected by Pericles, 438. a. 17. | 
—— the Philoſopher, his doctrine; 523. à. 12, 
Anax:rchus, the Philoſopher, 527. a. 32. 
— — tbe bounty of Alexander to him, 237. a. 10. 
his behaviour when tortured, 265. 4. 10. 
Anaximander the Philoſopher, his doctrine and inventions, 
523. A. 11. | * 
Anaximenẽs, his embaſſy and behaviour to Alexander, 495.2. f. 
Anderſon, loſt his ring iu a river, and found it in a fifh's-belly, 
313. a. 6. | | 
Andrews, Biſhop, a fine preacher, 637. a. 4. 
| his vaſt ſkill in langwages, . 286. a. 18. 
Androdus, vide Lyon, | 
Andronicus Comnenus, Emperor, a murderer, and is tom 
to pieces, 474. a. 61. 
jun. cauſes bis brother to aſſaſſinated by miſtake, 
600. a. 21. | 
Andtonicus II. Emperor-of the Eaft, 475. a. 71. 
— III. Emperor, 475. a. 72. 
Angelot, Cardinal, robs his horfes- of their food, 3947 2. 3. 
Anger, irons nn of it, 128. ch. 11. | 
Anicetus, Bithop of Rome, 478. a. 11. 
Animals curiouſly inſtructed, 300. ch. 46. 5 
Anne, wife of Henry VIII. her reſignation at her execution; 
14. a. 5. 94 
Antaf, Ki , d. Ireland, diſguiſes himſelf to betray King 
Etlielſtan; both their lives ſaved by the faithfulncts ot 
a ſoldier, 196. a. 15. | 
Anterus, Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 478. a. 19. 
Anthemius obtains the empire, 464. 2..5 3. 
Antients, their admirable buildings and works, 579. ch. 11. 
Antigonus, quiets ſedition by his ſelf-conſidence, 279. 3+ 8. 
— — the groſs Rattery paid him, 430. a. 5+ 
his oppreſſion and witticiſm, 368. a, 19. 
— his conviction of human frailty, 311. 2. 6. 
his patience on being railed at, 258. 4. 14. 
PEO Antigonus, 


— 


— — — — 
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Jus, 


— his dream, 557, a. 5 


—— his horſe revenges his death, 667. a. 5. 


Antigonus, his reſentment of a jeſt, 140. a. 
om profits by ſickneſs, 2 58. a. = : 
—— his love for his father, 184. a. 18, 


— his death foretold, 570. a. 5. 


—— the firſt King that was beheaded, 706. a. 26, 
Antigonus Il. his behaviour when his ſon was killed, 277. 2. 9, 
Antimonial glaſs taken without effect, 678. a, 7. 

Antinous, beloved of Adrian for his beauty, 29. a. 3. 
Antioctius, in perſon like Artemon, a mean man, 38. a. 2. 
Antiochus, his regard to religion, 167, a. 1. 

—————- his misfortunes, 458, a. 10. 


— mourns for the viciſſitude of human affairs, 311. a. 8 


— dies of putrid bowels, 71. a. 19. 
Antiochus III. his chaſtity, 252. a. J. 
Antiochus, a Jew, cauſes his father's death by a falſe accuſation, 


326. a. 1. 
AST. executed for his impatience and imprudence, 
456. a. 7. 


* of men to various things, 11. ch. 2. 

Antiſthenes, a philoſopher, his tenets, 525. a. 22. 

Antoninus Pius, ſucceeds Adrain, 462. a. 17. 

* the Orator, accuſed of inceſt and acquitted, 

„. 1. 

Auna Philoſophns obtains the empire, 462. a. 17. 

Antonius, Marcus, his reſpect to actors, 519. a. g. | 

Antonius, M. Emperor, his reſpect for his tutors, 28 1. a. 16, 
—— his hatred of idleneſs, 299. a. 19. 

— his great virtues, 221. a. 15. 

——— — hi good fortune and happineſs, 313. a. 7, 


— nis expenſive luxury, 357. a. 11. and 12, 


A — the degeneracy of his ſon Commodus. 325. a. 6. 

— — {ayed from puniſhment by a faithful ſerv. 190. a. 5. 

Antonius of Siena, loſes his memory by fickneſs, and recovers 
it again, 379, a. 10. 

Apelles, a painter, his fine works, 515. a. 11. 

Apes, ſerve as food, 618. a. 8. 

— tooth, worſhipped at Ceylon, 615. a. 14. 

— their milk the food of the Medunni, 617. a. 3. 

Apicius, his luxury, extravagance, and death, 356. a. 7. 

Apollodorus, a painter, 5 14. 4. 6. 

Appa and Gela, their chaſtity, although daughters of a de- 
bauched princeſs, 252. a. . 

Apparel, plain and frugal in ſome great men, 202. ch. 16. 

——- and furniture remarkably expenſive, 364. ch. 19. 

Apparitions of demons and ſpectres, 650, ch. 34. 

Apparitions, 85. ch. 32. 

Appeals to God in 2 be of injuſtice, 646. ch. 33. 

Appius, his fortunate eſcape from ſhipwreck, 314. a. 17. 

Appius Claudius, preſerved his mental vigour to extreme age, 

5” * FR : 

Apples, their ſmell hurtful and offenſive, 12. a. 5 & 6. 

Application to ſtudy, 28 1. ch. 41. 

Appollinaris, his hereſies, 5 34. 4. 2 5. 

Appollonius and Tawriſcus, ſtatuaries, 517. a. 6. 

Appollonius Tyanzus, a conjuror, 535. a. 3. 

Aquinas, Thomas, his early wiſdom, 156. a. 8. 


r his invincible chaſtity, 25 5. a. 19. 
n his abſence of mind, 282. a. 4 & 9. 
— 


þ his trances and ecſtaſies, 629. à. 5. | 
Arabians admit inceſts, but puniſh adultery with death, 
450. a, 8. 8 N 
Aram Eugene, his remarkable talents, crime, and diſcovery, 
| 92. a. 22. | 
Atatus, the poet, 506. a, 19. 
No. 31. 
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Aratus, his funeral pomp and honours, 669. 4. 4. 

Arbaces, his advancement predicted, 572. a. 19. 

Arcadius Emperor, 471. a. 8. 

Archelaus, King of Macedon, frighted at an eclipſe, 125. 4. 5. 

his misfortunes foretold in a dream, 561. a. 30. 

Archimedes diſcovers the fraud of Hiero's goldſmith, 2 34. a. 8. 

- invents an artificial ſphere, 291. a. 17. 

————— the manner of his death, 282, a. 6. 

Aritytas, his great modeſty, 147. a. 18. 

Arilaus, his intemperate drinking cauſes the loſs of his ſenſes 
and life, 363. a, 12. | 

Areopagites baniſh a Senator for killing a ſparrow, 217. a. 1. 

Aretinus, a lawyer, his ſage advice to a cheated banker, 
231. a. 9. 

Argelatus Fulgus, frighted to madneſs, 125. a. 8. 

Argentine, John, challenges the whole Univerſity of Oxford to 
diſpute with him, 147. a. 1. | 

Arion, the firſt inventor of tragedies, 290. 4.17. 

Ariſtides, a painter, the great price of his works, $15. a. 12. 

Ariſtomenes, his ſurprizing eſcape from death, 672, a. 5. 

Ariſtophanes, the comic poet, 506. a. 16. 


Ariſtides prays for his country when going to baniſhment, 171. 


4. T2. 

his goodneſs, 207. a. 7. | 

his poverty at his death, 306. a. 8. b. 

Ariſtippue, his hopes on viewing geometrical ſchemes in the 
ſand, 139. a. 3. | | 

his behaviour when ſurprized with anger, 256. a. 9, 

— his remark on learning, 703. a. 6. | 

Ariſtippus the philoſopher, his tenets, 524. 4. 14. 


Ariitobulus, King of the Jews, his body denied burial, 78. a. 3. 


Ariſtotle, his vaſt application to his ſtudies, 283. a. 12. 

his perſon and doQrine, 525. a. 20. 

Ariſtus, eats as much at a meal as fix perſons, 358, a. f. 

Arius, his hereſies, 532. a. 12. 

Arm of a murdered perſon diſcovers the murder ten years 

after the fact, 89. a. 13. 

Armenius Erus, recovers after being thought dead, 83. a. 7. 

Arms, the activity of ſome without them, 15. a. 1. &c. 

Arnulphus crowned Emperor, 465. a. 63. f 

A takes Rome by miſtake, 661. a. 26. 

Arnulphus, Duke of Lorrain, finds his loſt ring in the belly of 
a fiſh, 315. a. 10. 

Aromaia, the King of, a hundred and ten years old, yet ſtout 
and hearty, 65. a. 1 . 2 

Arran, iſland, where bodies do not putrefy after death, 8 1. a. 13. 

Arra, her love for her huſband, 176. a, 5. | 

Arrianus, his life of Alexander, 502. a, 8. 

Arſenic, taken without effect, 678. a, 6. | | 

Arſenius, tutor to the ſans of Thecdofius, the reſpe& paid 
him, 281. a. 15. 

Art, curious works of, 291. ch. 44. . 

Artabaſus, his manner of correſpondence by arrows, 690, a. 9. 

Artaxerxes games with his mother Paryſatis, who »wins his 
favourite eunuch from him, and puts him te death, 

67. a. 8. | p 
a 1 tenderneſs to his wicked mother, 182. 3. 7. 
—— his gentle revenge of abuſe, 223. a, 4. 


Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, cauſes his fifty ſons to be put to 


death, 32 2. a. 3. | | | 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, his inceſt with his daughter, 450. a. 9. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, his love of juſtice,” 246. a. 7. 
Artemidorus, deprived of memory by ſeeing a crocodile, 378. a. 3. 


Artemiſia, Queen of Caria, drinks her huſband's aſhes, 376. a.s. 


Artemon, his fear of death, 428. a. 2. | 
Arthur, King, his bones found; of unuſual length, Bo, a. 9. 
8 T | Artabarzanes, 
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Artabarzanes, his fondneſs of his fon, 180. a. g. 

Aſcham, Roger, his fondneſs for gaming, 367. a. q. 

Aſclepiades lived to a great age without decay, 66. a. 13. 

—— preſcribes muſic for madneſs, 5 11. a. 10. 

Aſclepiodorus could read in the dark, 112. a. 12. - 

Aſclepiodorus, a painter, his vaſt pay for his pictures, 515.2. 14. 
—— found but three honeſt men in his travels, 208. 


a. 10. 8 

Aſcletation, an aſtrologer, predicts the manner of his own 
death, 571. a. 11. 

Aſdrubal, his death, 191. a. 12. 

Aſpaſia, her beauty, 31. a. 21. 

Aſs, foretells the weather, 606. a. 20. 

Aſian Baſſa, builds a grand moſque at Cairo by robbery, for 
which he is beheaded, 249. a. 2. | 
Aſſaſſines, or Chaſians, throw themſelves down rocks and pre- 
cipices at their prince's command, 197. a. 6. 

Aſtringent medicines, purge, 7. a. 3. . 

Aftrologer, put to death for his folly, 455. a. 5. 
Aſtrologeis, the fallacy of their predictions, 574. ch. 10. 
Aſtyages, his dream concerning Cyrus, 555. a. 1. 
Aſtydamus, his enormous appetite, 358. a. 2. 


Aſtydamus, a fine actor, his vanity, 520. a. 12. 


Atalanta, her beauty, 32. a. 26. 

Athanaſius, Saint, faiſely accuſed by the Arians, 386. a. 8. 

— — account of him, 541. a. 9. 

— — baptizes his play-fellows when a child, 564. a. 13. 

e tax from Wales of three hundred wolves per an. 
- 398. a. 14. | 

A deceived Dy the oracle, 575. a. 10. 

- —— their puniſhment for ingratitude, 607, a. 5. 


- 


Auguſtulus, Emperor, vanqui 


— — _ cuſtom for choofing a trade for their children, 
607. a. 6. 4 
Athenian Tyrants, their cruelty, 338. a. 3. 
put ten victorious 3 to death, 42 3. a. 6, 
—— — their treatment of a new ſervant, 607, a. 9. Th 
Athens, the firſt houſe built there, 7505. a. 19. 
Athenodorus, his excellent advice to Auguſtus, 231, a. 4. 
- reproves Auguſtus for his luſt, 447. a. 6. 
hires an haunted houſe, 650. a. 3. 
Athenodorus, a ſtatuary, 517. a. 8. 
Atheiſts and religious perſons, 316. ch. 1. 
Athol, Earl of, . by ſorcerers, 578. a. 32. 


Atila, his deformity, 36. a. 4. 


Attalus, terrified by his conſcience, 699. a. 6. 


Atticus, ſon of Herod, his inability to learn his letters, 379. a. 13. 


Atticus Herodes, his wit and eloquence, and his ſon's ſtupidity, 
| 326. a. 16. | 
Atticus Titus Pomp. aſſiſts Brutus in adverſity, 201. a. 15. 


Attila, King of the Hunns, bleeds to death at the noſe on his 


- __ wedding night, 73. a. 9. | 
ſtrikes terror with his eyes, 29. 2. 12. 


Atys, born dumb, recovers his ſpeech, 27. a. 6. 


Auceps Janus, his fortitude in torments, 264. a. 3. 
Auda, Biſhop, his burning a temple in Perſia, 423. a. 1, 
Audentius, refuſes an imperial crown, 307. a. 10. 


Audley, Lord, his bounty to his eſquires, 238. a. 17. 


AVON ee his hiſtory of the Germans, 503. a. 31, 
Auguſtan library deſcribed, 585. a. 15. 
Auguſtin, Saint, his anſwer to the Donatiſts, 703. a. 11. 


his mother's dream concerning him, 561. a. 32. 


— — — —— his wiſhes, I 3 „A. 2. 

ror, van by the Goths, 464. a. 57. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, his majeſtic countenance ſaves his life, 3 3. A. 2. 
his temperance, 226, a. 2. a 


* 


— 


hisdebauched youth and converſation, 161. a. 1 1. 
his abſence of mind when ſtudying, 282. a. 8. 


IN D E X. 
Auguſtus, Emperor, very plain in his furniture, 203. a. 3. 
—— — his mother's dream concerning him, 560. a. 27. 
w— —— flattered by a crow artfully initructed, 301. a. q. 
his love of truth, 165. a. 1. [ = 
—— afraid of thunder and lightning, 125. a. 1. 
— takes reproof from Mzcenas, 262. a. 2. 
—  — his clemency, 219. a. 9. 
——— forgives L. Cinna, and makes him his friend, 259. a, 3. 
his wiſh, 139. a. 19. 
m— i fine library, 583. a. 4. 
——— ;protects his ſteward from a wild boar, 125. a. 6. 
— the honours paid him, 670. a, 12. 
tue great love of the people to him, 217. a. 14. 
à young man like him in perſon, 40. a. 19. 
— 2 an impoſture, 234. a. 7. 
— his unchaſtity reproved by Athenodorus, 44). a. 6, 
| ſick every birth-day, 553+ a. 13. 
his death foretold by lightning, 563. a. 7. 
the manner of his death, 138. a. 14. 
could not ſleep long at a time, 628. a. 11. 
Averies, Ann, her perjury and ſudden death, 389. a. J. 
Avicenna, a Philoſopher, could repeat Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics 
by heart, 107. a. 1, 
Avidius, bis ſtri& diſcipline in his army, and boldneſs, 274. a. 8. 
Avitus, choſen Emperor, 464. a. 50. 6-54 
Aurelian, Emperor, his vaſt ttrength and proweſs, 49. a. 13. 
puniſhes Heracleon, who had ſerved him 
| by treachery, 441. a. 8. 
Arundel, Sir John, his luxury in dreſs, 364. a. 4. 
Auſonius the poet, 509. a. 19. ; | 
Authority of ſome perſons amongſt their ſoldiers, 638, eli. 2g, 
Authors of ingenious inventions, 287. ch. 43. 
Automatons, curious, 291. ch. 44. 


* 


Aalzebub, the worſhip paid him, 615. 2. 17. 
Babel, the tower of, deſcribed, 579. 4. 1. 

Baboon taught to play on the guitar, 300. a. 6. 
Babylon, the extent of its walls, 579. a. 3. 
Bacon, Roger, his vaſt learning, 285. a. 7. 
Bacon, Lord, fainted at an eclipſe, 8. a. 9. 
his inſolence, and baſe humiliation, 419. 4. 2. 
Bajazet I. diverted from putting the judges to death, 2 30. a. 3, 
————— envies the happinels of a ſhepherd, 424. 2. 3. 
— hi ingratitude and cruelty to Achmetes, 439. a. 21» 
his greatneſs and miſerable death, 595. a. 19. 
his love for his wife, 174. a. 11. 
Bajazet II. poiſcned by his ſon Selymus, 476. a. 78. 
— dethroned and poiſoned by his ſon Selymus, 328. 


A. 7. ; 
Baigne, ALbot of, makes a company of pigs perform a con- 
cert, 297. . 1. 8 8 
Balaam, Joan, lived three years without food, 62 1. a. 10, 
Balbus, the Emperor, flow in his ſpeech, 27. a. 9. 
Baldus, printer at Baſil, 528. a. 2. | 
Baldwin, Emperor, his fingular chaſtity, 25 1. a. 4. 
— taken priſoner, and put to death, 475. a. 65. 
Baldwin II. Emperor, depoſed, 475. a. 69. | 
Balſham, Judith de, recovers after hanging twenty-four hours, 
a a. 10. | 


83, | 
Bamba, Ling of the Goths, loſes his memory by poiſon,. 378. 


4. Ta 
Bancroft, Archbiſhop, his covetouſneſs, 394. a. 6. , 
Baniſhment, the manner of it among the Ancients, 701. ch. 45. 
Baniſter, Humphry, his baſe ingratitude to the Duke of Buck- 
cha, 435-2. 1, f * 


— 
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Banquo, his deſtiny foretold by witches, 569, a. 2. 

Bantius, Lucius, his valour, 271. a. 25, 

Barbarus, Francis, forgets his great learning, 398, a. 2. 

Barber of Pyrzum, his dangerous loquacity, 459. a. 2. 

Barberini, Cardinal, his library, 585. a. 14. 

Barbadicus and Terriſanus, their great friendſhip for each 

other, 211, a. 12, | 

Bardafin, Galeot, his vaſt ſtature and ſtrength, 49. a. 15. 

Barniley, William, the conſtancy of his daughter in her faith, 
when fifteen years of age, 275. a. 1, 

n—  dicd at one hundred and twen 
of age, 275. a. 1, 

Barometer, invented by Mr. Boyle, 297. a. 39. 

Baronius, uſed K preach four times a week for thirty years, 
299. a. g. 

Barret, John, profits by his puniſhment, 257. a. 1. 

Barretier, John Philip, his great and early learning, 158. a. 20. 

Paſcneſs of ſome in adverſity, 419. ch. 38. 

Baſil, S. his invincible conſtancy in his faith, 276. a. 7. 


Baſilides, * of Muſcovy, commands a tax of ſweat, &c. 
396. a. 1, 


Bafilides, Johan, his diſpoſition foretold, 513. a. 8. | 

Bafilides, Emperor of Ruſſia, his cruel diſpoſition, 341. a. 14. 

Baſilius Magnus, account of him, 541. a. 12. 

Baſilius 8 Emperor, his ingratitude to his deliverer, 
| | I PP 

BaGlius Em ror, killed by a ſt1g, 473. a. 38. 

Bafilius II. Emperor, 474. a. 44. 


Baſſa of Aleppo, his ſubmiſſion to the Emperor's command, 
196. a. 2. 


Baſſianus and Geta, ſons of Severus, their hatred of each 
other, 336. a. 5. : 
Battalia, Francis, eats and digeſts ſtones, 178. a. 9. 
Bear, one taught to play on the tabour, and dance, zoo. a. 5. 
Beard, held in high eſtimation, 24. 
Beards, very long, 23. a. 1, 2, 3. 
Beard, how worn by ſome, 23, ch. 7. 
Beard, half of it loft by a weazel, 23. a. 4. ' 
Beaſts, the fondneſs and traftability of ſome, 666..ch, 38. 
Beaufort, Cardinal of Wincheſter, his fear of death, 428. a. 3. 
Beauty of the countenance, inſtances of, 29. ch. 11. 
Beauty diſtinguiſhed by a blind man, 115. U. 4. 
Becket, Thomas A, his bones tranilated at a vaſt expence, by 
Archbiſhop Langton, 254. a. 10. 
Bede, Venerable, his great learning, 285. a. 6. 
Bedford, Francis, Earl of, his liberality, 236. a. 2, 
Beef, makes a lady's lips ſwell, 12. a. 10. 
Beetle, its ſtrange effects on a Nun of S. Clare, 14. a. 27. 
Beggar, a pleaſant ftory of an idle one, 375. 2. 11. 
| Belgrade, taken by the Turks by accident, 635, a. 4. | 
Beliaſme, Robert de, puts out his child's eyes, 324, a. 15. 
Beliſarius, his . and final poverty, 590. a. 22. 
— his ungrateful treatment, 438. a. 18. 
his life attempted by Conſtantine, 129, a. 14, 
Bells, firſt baptized by Pope John XIII. 385. a. 136. 
Benedictus I. Biſhop of Rome, died of grief, 481. a. 63. 
Benedictus II. Pope, firſt iyled Vicar. of Chriſt, 482. a, 82, 
Benedictus III. Pope, 483. a, 106. 
Benedictus IV. Pope, 484. a. 119. 
Benedictus V. Pope, baniſhed by the Emperor, 485. a. 135, 
Benedictus VI. Pope, impriſoned and ſtrangled, 48. a, 138. 
Benedictus VII. Pope, 485. a. 140. 
Benedictus VIII. Pope, 486. a. 149. 
Benedictus IX. Pope, ſells the Popedom, 395. 2. 9. 
N — — conjuror, 480. a. 151. 


ty- ſix years 


Bodleian library, 585. a. 19. 


Bombergus, Daniel, printer, 528. a. 5. 


1 
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Benedictus X. Pope, depoſed and baniſhed, 486, a. 159, 
— — — poiſoned, 488. a. 198. 
Benedictus XI. Pope, 488. a. 201. 
mindful of his mean origin, 303. a. 1. : 
Benedictus XIII. Pope, 491. a. 252. 
Benedictus XIV. Pope, 491. a. 254. . 
Benzus Ant. has milk in his breaſts, 632. a. 20. 
Bergamum, Biſhop of, reproves a wicked King, and-is ſaved 
by a miracle, 434, 4. 10, | 
Bernard, Saint, his humility and preference of others,-228. a. 6. 
Bernardus, Saint, account of him, 542. a. 20. 
Bernard, Saint, his mother's dream concerning him, 5-59. a. 19. 
Beſſus, a Paraſite, betrayed by a neſt of ſwallows, 88. a. 7. 
Beza, Theodore, his eyes ſhone in the dark, 29. a. 10. 
— the failure of his memory before his death, 
| 379. a. 12. | 
Bias, the Philoſopher, his tenets, 5 22. a. 5. | 
Bibliander Theodorus, his defective fight, 661. a. 23. 
Biblius, his ſcrupulous honeſty, 208. a. 11. 
Bibulus, his light revenge for the deaths of his ſons, 223. a. 6, 
Binder, Catherine, lived nine years without food, 620. a. z. 
Bruns, Biſhop of Wirtzburg, ſees a ſpirit, 652. a. 10. 
Bion, the philoſopher, 525. a. 19. 
Birds, the fondneſs and docility of ſome to men, 666. ch. 38. 
Biron, Duke of, his deſtiny predicted, 5' 2. a: 21.. 
Birthday remarkable to ſome perſons,. 552. ch. 6; 
Births, ſtrange and unuſual, 547. ch. 4. ; 
Birth, preternatural and monſtrous, 549. ch. 5; 
Birles,, Thomas, ſeven feet high, 46. a. 17. 
Biſhops _ Popes of Rome, the times of: their ſucceſſion, , 
478. Ch. 3. ; 
Blacklock, Docter, blind, yet learned and a poet, 19. 4. 21. 
Bleeding to death, the cafe of a child, 10. a. 21. 5 
Blind men, the learning and ingenuity of ſome, 17. a.. 10. 
Blind man makes organs, 17. à. 9. 


— — his generoſity to the villain who made him ſos. 
198. a. 1, ; : 
. diſcovers a murder, 88. 2. 1. ; 

Blood, a fatal effuſion of it, occaſioned by fear, 129. a. 17. 1 

—- {weated through fear, 126. a. 11. 

— guſhes from a murdered: body, and difcovers the mur-- 
derer, go. a. 18. | 

Blundell, George, his charitable gifts, 242. a. 15. 

Boaſting, vain-glorious, of ſome men, 421. ch. 39. 

Bodies, how found in their tombs, 79. ch. 30. 


not ſuffered to be buried, or to reſt in the grave, 77. 
ch. 29. 
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Body, extraordinary accidents attending it, 629. ch. 26. 

one dug up with a prophecy engraved on a breaſt- plate, 
79. 4, 1, | | 

Roethius his vaſt learning, &c. 285, a. 9. - | 

Boges burns himſelf to death out of loyalty, to his prince,, 
193. 4. 8. | End 

Bohemians and Hungarians,.their hatred to each other, 123. 
a. 4. 9 2 7 


Boldneſs and reſolution, inſtances of, 272: ch. 37. 
Bolea, Captain, his revenge of a perſon who had frighted him, 


226. a. 10. | 

Boleſlaus, King of Poland, kills his brother for telling him: 
his faults, 337. a. 6. | 

his revenge for his father, 181. a. 1. 

Bolzius, Valent, his defective fight, . 661. a. 24, 


Bones in the heart, 42. a. 8 & 9, 
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Bones, ſolid and void of marrow, 631. a. 18. 

Bones, long buried, fall to duft on touching them, though 
ſeemingly ſound, 80. a. 12. | 

Bonfinius, Ant. his hiſtory of Hungary, 504. a. 38. 

Boniface, Pope, cheats Celettine V. of the chair, 6o1. 4. 15. 

Ponifacius I, Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 43. h 

Zonifacins II. Biſhop of Rome, 451, a. 56. 

Bonifacius III. the firſt Pope, obtaining his ſupremacy from the 
Emperor Phocas, 481. a. 67. a 

Bonifacius IV. Pope, 481. a. 68. 

mung V. Pope, gave ſanctuary to thieves and murderers, 

481. a. 70, | | 

Bonifacius VI. ' all 434. 2. 114. 

Bonifacius VII. Pope, ſtole the church ornaments, 485. a. 139. 

Bonifacius VIII. his hatred to the Gibbelines, 123. a. 3. 

his body found quite perfect long after burial, 

80.2. 85. | 

inſtituted the feaft of Jubilee, 488. a. 197. 

Bonifacius IX, Pope, very young and ignorant, 489. a. 207, 


— — — — 


Bonoſus, the Emperor, an Engliſhman, his mean parentage, 


590. a. 17. 
Borgia, vide Cæſar. 


Borromens, Card. his great abſtinence, 226. a. 5. 

Boſo, a Monk, cited by his Biſhop before the Divine Tribunal, 
649, 2. 13. | 

Boughs of trees, the food of the Hylophagi, 618. a. 10. 

Bounty and liberality, 236. ch. 27. 


Bourbon, Duke of, takes Rome by an accident, 635. 2. 3. 


Bourbon, Charles, killed by a cannon-ſhot, according to his 
imprecation, 656. a, . | 

Bourchier, Thomas, Cardinal, his fingalar fortune, 631. a. 12. 

Boy, runs 75 miles in a day, 57. a. 3. 

Boy, dies of old age at (even years old, 9. a. 14. 

Boy, with a ſkin like the bark of a tree, 9, a. 13. 


Boy, brought up wild in the woods, his acuteneſs of ſmell, 


119. 2. 3. 

Boyle, Ms invents the ait- pump, 297. a. 38. 

Brabant, Duke of, his ſuffering by the revenge of the Biſhop 
of Collen, 346. a. 6. | 

Brabantius, his cheat by ſpeaking in his belly, 402. a. 11. 

Brafilla, cauſes a ſoldier to kill her to preſerve her chaſtity, 
253. . 16. i 

Braſilians, a ſtrange and fatal diſeaſe amongſt them, 69. a. 2. 

Bray, the Vicar of, his inconftancy, 392. a, 7. 

Bray, John, ms great ſtrength, 49. a. . 

Braybrook, Biſhop of Londen, his body found quite perfect 
and freſh 262 years after burial, 79. a. 4. | 

Breda, taken by ftratagem, 685. a. 17. 

Bright, Edward, his vaſt fatnefs, 61. a. 14. 

Brizida de Penheranda, her long beard, 23. a. 1. 

Brook, Nich. de, his fraudulent embaſſy, 495. a. 4. 

Brothers, their likeneſs to each other, 38. a, 1. p. 39. a. 9. 11, 
12, 13. 

Brothers, their love to each other, 185. ch. 11. 

Brothers and ſiſters hating each other, 336. ch. 9. 

Brundufinus, Card. his epitaph, 315. a. 9. 

Brutus, ſees an apparition, 650. a. 1. 

Brutus, L. adjudges his two ſons to death, and beholds their 

execution, 323. a. 9, 

Brutus, * his death lamented by the Roman matrons, 217. 

a. 16. | | 


\ Bryaxis, a fine ſtatuary, 518. a. 17, 


Buckhold, John, a religtous impoſtor, made King of Munſter, 
10. a. 14. 


3 - 
Buckingham, Duke of, ſee Villars, 


n 1 * 1 1 4 1. 


Burial denied to ſome 
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Buckley, Biſhop of Bangor, ſells the bells of the cathedra1, 


394. A. 5. 

Buda, the Chiauſes of, bear incredible pain with indifference, 
263. A. I's 75 , . 
Budzus, his vaſt ſkill in the Greek and Latin tongues, 283, 

A, 1. | ; 


Buildings and admirable works of the ancients, 579. ch. 11. 


Bularchas, a painter, 514. 2. 4. 

Burbage, Richard, a fine actor, 518. a, 1. 

Burgundian army loft —_—_ fear, 127. a. 22. 

Burgundy, Charles Duke of, his perfidy, 439. a. 1. 

his coftly apparel, 364. a. 3- 

| killed by a man who dies of grief for 

it, 139. a. 15. wh 

perſons, 77. ch. 29. 

Burning, a girl inſenſible of it, 8. a. 10. 

—— — man the ſame, 8. a. 11. 

Burton, Humph. aged 83, remembers every chapter and veiſe 
in the Bible, 107. a. 2, 

Burton, Eliz. her trances, 629. a. 8. 

Burying- grounds firſt in cities, 706. a, 8. 

Buſalus, Franc. unfortunate in his children, 457. 2. 6. 

Butcher kills his mother, and is killed by two watermen, 
who diſcover themſelves in a quarrel many years after, 
91. a. 20. 

Byron, Duke of, ſhewed ſigns of anger after he was beheaded, 

130. a. 17. | | 
Byzantium, the luxury and fall of its inhabitants, 446. a. 8. 


c 
' ABINET being broken open, cauſes a plague over the 


world, 71. a. 1 
Cabott, John, his diſcoveries in North America, 497. a. z. 
Cabott, —— his endeavours for a N. W. paſſage, 498. 
a. 6. | 
Cadmus, his honeſty and fidelity, 193. a. 7. ; 
Cadwallader, King of the Britons, predicts the advancement 
of Henry VII. 800 years before it happened, 573. a. 23. 
Cælius, the orator, very choleric, 129. a. 9. 
Czlius, Rhod. could ſee in the dark, 112. a. 8, 
Celius 1 his ſons accuſed of murdering him, and acquitted, 
356, a. 6. n 
Czpio, his life ſaved by his ſervant, 191. a. 10. 
Czfar, Borgia, remarkable for fine eyes, 28. a. 2. 
his gaming, 367. a. 12 
— — kills his brother for being his rival in the: 
ſiſter's bed, 450. a. 10. | 
his ambition, villany, and death, 412. 2. 6. 
Cæſar, Caius, his great diſpatch in buſineſs, 59. a. 17. 
Czfar, Julius, his eloquence, 500. a. 17. 
made Emperor, 461. a. 1. 
— his hiſtory of his actions, 502, a. 12. 
— his ſpeed in travelling, 58. a. 3. 
— — his _ in Gvimming, 521. a. 10, 
— ———- uſed to play at ball, 711. a. 9. 
his power over his ſoldiers, 638. a. 1. 
— his eſcape frem Egypt, 673. a. 11. 
— — — his ſelf-confidence, 278. a. 5. 
— — his clemency, 219. a. 10. 
eat valour in battle, 269. a. 15. 
forgives Pompey's friends, 168. a. 6. 
— — forgives the aſperſions of Catullus, 260. 2. 9. 
— — his ſecret way of writing, 690. A. 8. caſur 
8 al 


— — his 
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C#fary Julius, his diſſimulation, 1 53. a. 1. 
— — his regard to deceney, 146. a. 12. 
— — his vain hopes, 140. a. 5. . | 
| envies the glory of Alexander, 414. 2. 10, 
his prodigality and debts, 354. a. 12. 
his taxes on the Romans, 397. a. 11. 
- Cauſes temples, altars, and prieſts, and divine 
worſhip to be decreed him, $13. 4, ii. | 
his diſlike to lean people, 51 3. 4. 14. 
— warned of his death, 76. a. 33. 
| — in vain forewarned of his death, 45 3. a. 8, 
preſages of his death, 563. a. 5. 
— death predicted, 570. a. 8. 
fortunate on his birth-day, 553. a. 15. 
—— killed on his birth-day, 5 5 2. a. 5. 
his murderers puniſhed, 664. a. 6. 
Cæſir, Sir Julius, his bountiful diſpoſition, 235. a. 4, 
Cæſars, two, die ſuddenly, 77. a. 36. 
preſages of their deaths, 563. a. 6. 
Caffares, their cuſtom of diſmembering their enemies, 612. 
a, 41. 
Caius Marius, his greatneſs preſaged, 564. a. 15. 
ſaved by the majeity of his perſon, 34. a. 13. 
Caius Marius, the Emperor, his great ſtrength, 49. a. 11. 
Caius, Biſhop of Rome, 479. a. 25. 
Calais, the fignal patriotiſm of its. chief magiſtrates when 
taken by King Edward, 169. a. 1. 
Calamis, a fine ſtatuary, 518. a. 16. 
Calamus, orders his funeral pile, and 
alive, 314. a. 3. 
Caligula, his ſucceſſion to Nero, 451. a. 4. 
a gracious Prince at firſt, afterwards moſt abandoned, 
321. a. 6. 
his degeneracy from his father's virtues, 324. a. 4. 
——— Cczuſcs himſelf to be worſhipped as a God, 331. a. 5. 
challenges Jupiter to fight with him, 381. a, 15. 
——— his want of ſleep, 628. a. 18. | 
his deep gaming, 367. a. 10. 
— — his imprudence, 148. a. 3. 
— — his expenſive luxury, 357. a. 9. 
his eXtravagince, 35 3. a. 5. 
Mond of undertaking immenſe works, 138. a. 12. 
his aqueducts deſcribed, 582. a. 19. 
— — his famous bridge deſcribed, 580. a. g. 
his great bridge 3 miles long, made with ſhips, 
82. a. 4. 
DEE” his cheeffive ſplendour in apparel, 365. a. 10. 
his covetouſneſs and love of money, 395+ a+ 14, 
— = — his oppreſſive taxes, 397. a. 7. 
his conſtant fear of death, 430. a. 14. 
— — puniſhes a flatterer, 430. a. 3. 
— his inceſt with his ſiſters, 450. 2. 7. 
ö his iaconſtant temper, 391. a. 5. 
——— confers abſurd honours on his horſe, 380. a. 5. 
—— afraid of thunder and lightning, 125. 4. 2. 
— — his envy and hatred of the excellence of othets, 144. 
A. 9» . | 
— contemptuous behaviour to Caſſius Cherca 141. 
; a. 11. ; | 
— — his death foretold, 578. a. 39. 
——- unhappy for want of calamity, 424. 2. 2, 
Callipedes, an actor, his vanity, 519. 2+ 7- 
Califthenes, died of the louſy evil, 50. a. 17, 
Califtus I. Biſhop of Rome, 478. 3. 10. 
Caliſtus II. Pope, 487. 2. 167. 
Calinus III. Pope, 489. 4. 215. 
Na 315 
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aſcending it is burnt. 
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Califtus III. his conftancy in his ſtudies, 283. 2. 13. 
Callicrates, his various automatons, 292. a. 4. 
Callimachus, a fine ſtatuary, 5 18. a. 117. F 
Calvert, Bernard, goes from Southwark to Calais, and back in 
a day, 59. 4. 10. 
Calvin, the hatred of the Papiſts againſt him, 123. a. 1. 
Calvus, Licinius, a great orator, a dwarf, 47, 2a, 11. 
Cambalus, his fingular method to preſerve and prove his 
chaſtity, 384. a. 1. | 4 
Cambyſes cauſes an unjuſt judge to be flayed alive, 245. a. 3. 
his contempt of religion, and his death, 316. a. 2. 
his cruelty to Prexaſpes for telling him his fault, 
r. | 
— ſends an army to deftroy the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, all of whom periſh, 319. a, 20. 
envies his brother, and kills him, 142. a. 1. 
marries his own ſiſters, 449. a. 4. | 
his revenge on the dead body af Amaſis, 347, a. 19, 
orders Crœſus to be put to death for reproviag him, 
434. a. 6. 2 
his death told by the oracle, 575. a. 7. 
Cameron, john, Biſhop of Glaſgow, his cruelty and his pu- 
nithment, 348. a. I. 5 
Camillus, Furius, the ingratitude of the Romans to him, 437. 


— — 


2.12. 
— — his merciful temper, 152. a. z. 
Camillus, L, Furius, his imprecaticns on the Romans, 656. 
8. 1g. | 
——— his puniſhment of a treacherous ſchool-maſter, 440. 


a. 4. 

Camma, her love and fidelity to her huſband, 176. a. 10. 

Candaules, procures his death by his ftrange folly, 455. 4. 2+ 

Candians and Indians reſpect the beard, 24. a. 15. ; 

Cangius, a blackſmith, made Emperor by his dream, 556. a. 4 - 

the Scythian lawgiver, 494. a» 17. 

Canius continues his game at cheſs after receiving ſentence of 
death, 314.4, 4. ; — 

Canterus, Gul. his great learning, 286. a. 17. 

Canute rebukes his flattering courtiers, 430. a. 4. 

his gifts to churches, 238. a. 18. | 

Caponi, Peter, his bold behaviour to Charles VIII. 272. a. 2. 


— — — — — 


Caponis, Peter, a Florentine, ſaves his country by his courage, 


172. a. 13. 
Cappadocia deſperately defended againſt Perdiccas, 309. a, 8. 
Caranus, his luxury and extravagance, 357. a. 11. 1 
Caracalla loſes his life by his fooliſh curioſity, 370. a. 2. 
Caracalla, Ant. viſits the tomb of Achilles, 638. a. 16. 
Caracalla, Emp. his memory entirely leaves him, HE 2. 14 
—— — killed on his birth-day, $52.2. 6. 
Caracalla, Baſſianus, made Emperor, 462. 4. 22, 

————— his trcachery and overthrow, 442. 2. 14. 
Carbo, his procraſtination of his execution, 429. a. 1. 
Carbuncle, a dreadful diſeaſe in Italy, 59. 2. 3. 
Cardanus, Hicron, could fee in the duk, 111. a, 7 
his acuteneſs of ſmell, 120. a. 5. 
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— — could throw himſelf into a trance at pleaſure, 
629. a. 6. n 
Cardinals ir inſtituted by Pope Paſchal I. 483. a2. %ũ ũ .. 
Cardulus, Fran. his vaſt memory, 107. a2. 4. yp 


Carew, Richard, his wy learning, 156, a. 5. 

Caribbian women fond of long black hair, 22. a, 10. 

Caribbians, their abſurd cuſtoms, 380. a. 1. Tg | 

Cameades could repeat a library by rote, 109. . 15. 

Carolaſtad, made B. D. before he had ever read the Bible, 248. 

a, 6. | | | 

Carolus Calyus, or Charles the Bald, Emperor) 464. a. 61. 

"R316 Carol 
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Carolus Magnus, vide Charlemagne. 

Carpocrates, his herefies, 530. a. 4. | 

Carrarius Novellus, his cruelties and death, 339. a. 7. 

Carrera, Peter, unable to bear the noiſe of guns, 113. a. 2. 

Cartallus, advanced in fortune, deſpiſes his father's poverty, 
who puts him to deatlvfor his contempt, 327. a. 3. 

Carter, John, humbles a boaſter, 422, a. 4. 

Carthag inian youths offer themſelves to be burnt alive to ap- 
peaſe the gods, 163. a. 17. POET 

Cartzaſchugai, Chan, honoured by his Emperor, 669, a. 1. 

Carvilius, Sp. the firſt who divorced his wife for barrenneſs, 

04. a. 1. 

Carus, . his temperance and ſobriety, 226. a. 1. 

Carus and his two ſons obtain the Empire, 463. a. 40. 

the degeneracy of his ſon Carinus, 325. a, 7. 

Caſaubon, Ifaac, his great learning, 286. a. 20. 

Cathan, a city abounding with ſcorpions, 137. a. 8. 

Caſimer, King of Poland, his patience on being affronted, 


— 


De. | 

Cafimirus, King of Poland, his virtues, and the degeneracy of 
his ſon, 326. a. 15, 

Caſimire, Marquis of Brandenburg, his heart like à roaſted 
apple, 42. 4.11. | 

Caſſander, King of Macedon, frighted by the ſtatue of Alex- 
ander, 125, a. 9, 

puts Olympias, the mother of Alexander, todeat h 


35. à. 17. 

poiſons Alexander, 453. a. 7. 

Caſſius, his early patriotiſm, 157. a. 15. 

. Kills himſelf through a miſtake, 657. a. 2. 
Caſſius, Q. his love of money, 395. a. 11. 

Caſſius, Severus, ſees an apparition, 651, a, 8. 
Caſubi, the great age of the inhabitants, 64. a. 24. 
Catemes, a famous markſman, 5 29, a. 7. 

Catharine de Valois, her body never buried, 78. a. 2. 


. Cathnefs, the Biſhop of, his murderers ſeverely puniſhed, 


: 666, a. 22. | 

Cato the elder, his fondneſs for his ſon, 179. a. 6. 

— — ——- obtains the cenſorſhip by his own recommen- 
dation, 279. a. 9. 

Cato Marcus, his frugality, 203. a. 7. 

his early wiſdom, 155. a. 2. 

— — his valour in battle, 269. a. 13. 

his ſpeed in travelling, 58. a. 2. 

— his hatred to women, 123. a. 5. 

Cato, Portius, his virtues, 207. a. 1. 

Cato Uticenſis, bis love for his brother Czpio, 1837. a. 11. 

his refuſal of riches, 307. a. 14. 

Cato the younger, his veracity, 166. a. 14. 

his exemplary abſtinence, 227 a, 7. 

— — 2 worthy character, 207. a. . | 

Cato, Johannes, Emperor, killed by a poifaned arrow, 474.2.58, 

— — kills himſelf in ſhooting at a boar, 
73. 2. 10. 

Catona, the King of, his abſurd coronation oath, 380. a. 3. 

Cats, antipathy towards them, 14. a. 29. 

Catullus, Governor of Lybia, haunted by his conſcience, 700, 
A. I2, 

Catullus, the poet, 508. a, 11. | 

Cavendiſh, Thomas, his voyage round the world, 498. a. 7. 

Caxton, William, printer at London, 528. a. 2. 

Ceccho, Martinus, bears burning coals in his mouth, 8. a. 11, 

Cecil, Sir William, his charitable donations, 240. a, 6. 

Celeſtinus I. Biſhop of Rome, ſends miſſionaries into England 

FI and Ireland, 480. A, 44 % 


—— — 


——— 


— 
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Celeſtinus II. Pope, invented curfing . with bell, book, and 
candle, 487. a. 170. | 

Celeſtinus III. Pope, kicked the crown from the Emperor's 
head, 187. a. 180 

Celeſtinus IV. Pope, 488. a. 184. 

Celeſtinus V. Pope, cheated by 
a. 15. 

— — 2 — died in priſon, 488. a. 196. 

Celeus, the founder of hoſpitality, 206. 4. 8. 

Centinels in an army, firſt inſtituted, 289. a. 9. 

Chabrias, the degeneracy of his ſon Cteſippus, 324. a. 3. 

Chabriers, the maſſacre of the French Proteſtants there, 352. 
a. 6, | 

Chærephon, his intenſe ſtudy, 282. a. 3. 

Chalcedon obtains the prize for drinking, 361. 4 12. 

Chalchondylas, Laonicus, his hiſtory of the Turks, 503. a. 26. 


Boniface his ſucceſſor, 601, 


_ Chaldeans, their {kill in predictions, p. 571 K 572. 


Chamond, Richard, a juſtice of peace ſixty years, 62, a. 2, 
Changes of fortune, inſtances of, 590. ch. 15. 
Characus, a wiſe counſellor, but ſmall in ſtature, 47. a. 10. 
Charlemagne crowned Emperor, 464. a. 58. 
— ſees his daughter carrying her lover on her back, 
121. 2, 4. : | 
5 vain attempt to unite two rivers, 382. a. 1. 
_— his love for his children, 179. a. 1. 
— his taxes on his ſubjects, 397. a. 13. 
Charles the Great, Emperor, died on his birth-day, 5 5 3. a. 9, 
Charles the Bold, his exemplary puniſhment of an unjuſt Go- 
vernor, who had debauched a woman, and put her huſ- 
band to death, 248. a. 18. 
Charles the Groſs, Emperor, dies poor and deſerted, 595. a. 17, 
Charles IV. Emperor, cut a tooth at ſeventy-one, 26. a. 19. 
his ſucceſſion to the empire, 468. a, 


88, 


— 


his retaliation of cruelty, 666. a. 16. 
- employs traitors, but refuſes to reward 

them, 439. a. 2» | | 
Charles V. Emperor, 469.. a. 96. 
— — — his courage, 275. a. 10, 
helps a thief to rob himſelf, 40 1. a. 7, 
——— — — his plainneſs in drefs, 203. a. 2. 
—  -- ] ments his want of learning, 281. a. 13, 
— — — d cſerted by his ſervants, 591. a. 4. 
— — —— Kg his empire, 599. a. 2 

ite ſaved by the majeſty of his per- 


— — — }. 
wn, 3. &$ 

—— introduces the faſhion of fhort hair, 
637. As 7. 

Charles VI. Emperor, 470. a. 105. 

Charles VII. Emperor, 470, a, 106. 

Charles, King of France, his fluggithneſs, 375. a. 6, 


Charles II. King of France, burnt in a ſheet ſteeped in ſpitits, 


7 1 a. 29. | 
Charles VI. of France, loſes his ſenſes by anger, 128. a. 1, 


Charles VII. King of France, flarves himſelf to death, 622. 
a. 20, 


Charles VIII. of France, his generoſity at the tomb of John 


Duke of Bedford, 198. a. 2. 
— — —-- Ges in a mean houſe on an old mat- 


traſe, 592, a. 6. DIVE 
reſtrained by the boldneſs of Pcter 


Caponi, 272. A, 2. 


Charles IX. cauſes Ligneroles to be murdered for his tattling, 


a. Is | 
1 4s: Charles 
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Charles IX. King of France, his hypocriſy, 153. a. 2. 
Charleſworth, Ch, a man at five years old, g. a. 14. 


Charilaus, King of Sparta, his merciful temper, 219, a. 7. 
Charitable gifts, 239. ch. 28. f 


Charondas, the lawgiver of the Thurians, 492. a. 7. 
Chaſtity, examples of it in men and women, 25 1. ch. 30. 
Cheats, ſubtilely contrived, 399. ch. 33. 


Cheeke, Sir John, cured by the prayers of King Edward VI. 
682. a. 14. 


Chelonis, princeſs of Sparta, her love for her huſband, 177. 
a, 12, 


Cheney, ney wins a diamond from Henry II. of France, 
366. a. 2. 


Chewing the cud, caſe of a man, 11. a. 22. | 
Chieſſius, a banker at Rome, his prodigality at a feaſt, 
4. a. 9. : 
Child, a gentleman, frozen to death in his horſe's belly, 72. a. 4. 
Child, three years old, four feet four inches high, dies ſoon 
_ after of old age, 45. a. 15. | 
Child of five years old larger than any woman, 45. 2. 11. 


Childerick, King of France, murdered by command of his 
miſtreſs Fredegundis, 45 5. a. z. 


Children born with teeth, 25. a. 1. 


Children, marked, deformed, and dead by the force of the 


mother's imagination, p. 104. 105, 106, 107. 
Children, 2 N and worthleſs, of illuſtrious parents, 
324. Ch. 4. 
Children undutiful to their parents, 326. ch. 5. 


Children, the piety and reverence of ſome to their parents, 
- 181. ch. 10. 


Children, twelve, fixteen, and three hundred and fixty-five at 
2 birth, 5 2. a. 7, 9, 11, &c, 

Children, numerous, of ſome perſons, 5 2. ch. 19. 

Chilon, the Philoſopher, his tenets, 52 2. a. 3. 

Chilon, one of the ſeven ſages, killed with joy, 132. a. 14. 

China, the vaſt extent of its walls, 581. a. 13. 

China, an Emperor of, his humanity, 199. a. 6. 

Chinchelungus, a Chineſe, his baſe beginning and valt ſucceſs, 

89. a. 12. 

Chineſe, their fondneſs for gaming, 366. a. 5. 

A te reaſon of their cramping their feet, 636. a. 2. 

Chineſe Mandarine, his crafty advice, 230. a. 1. 

Chineſe, their funeral ceremonies, 619. a. 32. 

Chritopherus I. Pope, died in a Monaftery, 484. a. 121. 

Chryſanthias and Muſonius, ſubſcribe to articles of faith after 
their death, 86, a. 6. 

Chryſippus, the Philoſopher, dies with laughter, 527. a. 28. 

his pride, 419. a. 16. | 

Chryſoſtom, Saint, account of him, 542. a. 19. 

— is comforted by the apparition of Baſiliſcus, 


85. a. 4. 

b . twice baniſhed for reprehending the Em- 
preſs Eudoxia, 702. a. 7. 5 

Chu, Emperor of China, his mean origin and vait conqueſts, 
| 7 + 

Guan his unheard-of maſſacres, 341- a. 15, 

Chynachus, a ſtatuary, 518. a. 18. . 

Cianfius, bookſeller at Piſa, emits flames from his body, 
630. a. 1. | 

Cicero, M. T. brought into the world without pain to his 
mother, 547. A. 2. 

— his eloquence, 499. a. 10. 

—— his love of glory, 413. a. 2. 

nis love for his daughter, 179. 2. 5, 
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Cicero, M. T. by mocking Gallus Vibius, becomes like him, 
36. a. 1. 0 | 
the general mourning at his baniſhment, 671, a. 13. 
— his dream when in exile, 559. a. 23. 
» the ingratitude of Popilius to him, 436. a. 6, 
— his death. and cruel treatment by Fulvia, 347. a. 8. 
the firſt who had the title of Pater Patriæ, 705. a. g. 
—— the degeneracy of his ſon Marcus, 326. 2. 12. 

his ſon Miarete drinks two gallons and a quart at once, 
361. a. . 
Cimon, his miſ- ſpent youth and reformation, 160. a. 8. 


his ſtratagems and victories over the Perſians, 688. 
a. 18. 


— his riches and charity, 237. a. 7. 
his filial piety to Miltiades his father, 184. a. 20, 
Cineas remembers the names of the Senate, and all the gentry 
of Rome, 107. a. z. 


his wiſe reproof of Pyrrhus for deſire of conqueſt, 
703. a. 7. 


Cinna, Helwiue, beheaded by miſtake, 658. a. 7, 


Claravalla, Abbot of, his abſence of mind when ſtudying, 


282. a. 5. f 
— his patience at the loſs of fight, 257. 


a 


Claudius, an eater of glaſs, ſtones, hair, &c. 117. a. 7. 
Claudius Czfar, his ſucceſſion to Caligula, 461. a. 5. 
his unexpected advancement to the empire, 
604. a. 14. 
— — — frighted when proclaimed Emperor, 125. a. 7. 
his hatred of ignorance, 280, a. 8. 
his new kind of baniſhment, 701. a. 1. 
: his vaſt expence to drain the Fucine Lake, 
383. a. 5. 
— — Leak his forgetfulneſs, 379. a. 11. 
— —— his amazing ſtupidity, 376. a. 4. 
— —— poiſoned by his wife for his imprudence, 
435. a. 6. 
— —— his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. a. 
Claudius, Tacitus, Emperor, his reſpect for Tacitus the hiſto- 
rian, 281. a. 17. 
Cleanthes, a Philoſopher, his zeal for learning; ſtarves him- 
ſelf to death, 527. a. 27. 
becomes learned without money or friends, 298, a. 4. 
Clemens, an impoſtor, perſonates Agrippa, 408. a. 5. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, 5 40. a. 5. 
Clement, Biſhop of Rome, thrown in the ſea, 478. a. 4. 
Clement II. Pope, poifoned, 486, a. 154. 
Clement III, Pope, 487. a. 179. | 
Clement IV Pope, had a wife and children, 488. a. 188, 
Clement V. Pope, and Philip the Fair, ſummoned to appear 
before Chriſt, 647. a. 3. : 


— makes pardons and indulgencies ſaleable, 488. a. 199. 
Clement VI. Pope, 488. a. 202. | { 
Clement VII. Pope, poiſoned by a torch carried before him, 
74. a. 20. | | 
— —— 4839.2. 225. 
Clement VIII. Pope, 490. a. 238. 
Clement IX. Pope, 490. a. 245. 
Clement X. Pope, 490. a. 246. 
Clement XI. Pope, 491. a. 250. 
Clement XII. Pope, 491. 2. 253. 
Clement XIII. Pope, 491. a. 255+ 
Cleobulus; the Philoſopher, his tenets, 5 23. a. 6. 3 
Cleomenes, the courage and patriotiſm of his mother, 170. a. 3. 
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Confidence of fone men in themſelves, 277. ch. 39, | 
Confinement ;. a man pines to death when confined to Milan, 


Cleon, his ſelf-confidence and ſucceſs, 278. a, 6. 
che firſt who uſed declamation in his pleading, 504. 
* a. 5 . 
Cleopatra, wife of Cyricænus, killed by her ſiſter's order, 
7. a. 10. Se 
Cleopatra, her beauty, 31. a. 20. 
her library, 583. a. 3. 
eats the value of 60,000 ſeſterces at a ſupper, 357. 
a. 11. 4 
Cletus, Biſliop of Rome, 478. a. 3. 
Clinias calms his paſſions by muſic, 5 10. a. 3. 
Clitus, killed by Alexander, 129. a. 8. 
Clocks, curious, 291. ch. 44. | 
Clodion, makes a law thit none but the royal family ſhould 
wear their hair, 22. a, 6, "- 
Clodius, Albinus, Emperor, his vaſt appetite, 358. a. 5. 
his expenſive luxury, 358. a. 12. 


* 


Clodovæus, King of France, preſage of his victory, 567. a, 29. 


_ his goodneſs to the poor, 238, a. 19. 

Cloth, broad, firſt brought into England, 06. a, 22. 
Cloth-making, its invention, 299. A. 12. 
Cluſius, Car. ſkilled in ſeven languages, 286. a. 16. 
Coaches, failing, invented by Stevinius, 289. a. 4. 
Cobham, Lord, his vaſt riches and final poverty, 594. a. 13. 


Cobler diſcovers a murderer by his ſhoes, 90. a. 16. 


Cochin, the Bog of, his remarkable faith 
Cock, hated by Germanicus, 13. a. 23. : 
Cockeran, Capt. and his crew and paſſengers, barbarouſly 
; murdered, 99. a. 25. | 

Cocles, Bart. killed for his ſkill in pliyſiognomy, 512. a. 5. 


ulneſs, 194. a. 10. 


Cocles, Horat. his valour faves a great part of the Roman 


army, 268. a. 11, F 
Codrus, King of Athens, his patriotiſm, 170. a. 2. 
dies for the ſafety of his ſubjects, and their gratitude, 
217.4. 7, | 
Czlius, Rhodius, his dream, 558. a. 18. 
Colan of Sicily, could not live out of the water, 8. a. 8. 
Colinæus, printer at Baſil, 528.a. 2. 
. William, ſpeaks after his heart was taken out, 
205. 4. II. 
Coloſſus at Rhodes deſcribed, 559, a. 4. F 
Colours, the appearance of many ſtrange and beautiful, cauſed 
by diltempers, 112, a. 14, 15, 16, 
diſtinguiſhed by the touch, 114. a. 1. p. 115. a. 3. 
Columbus, Chriſtopher, his diſcovery of America, 373. a. 11. 
— — his diſcoveries, 496. a. 1. 


- 


Comines, Philip de, dictates to four ſecretaries at once, 59. 


to d& : 
- — his hiſtory, 503. a. 35. 
Cominius, Pontius, his courage and reſolution ſaves Rome, 


273. a. 5. 
Commadus, Ant. his wickedneſs and death, 318. a. 10. 
Commodus obtains the empire, 462. a. 18. 
taxes the Senators wives and children, 397. a. 8. 
— — his vanity, 415. a. 14- | ; 
his imprudence and indecency, .,148. a. 5, 
— an extraordinary markſman, 529. a. z. 
* his hair glorious in the ſun, 22. a. 8. 


- — cauſes the keeper of his baths to be thrown- into 


a burning furnace, 129, a. 10. 


Comnenus, Andrunicus, Emperor, his patience in the midſt- 


2 


of torments, 264. a. 2. 
Comnenus, Emperor, taxes the chimnies, 39). 2, 9. 
Compaſs, nautical, firſt diſcovered, 288. a. 3. 
mpaſſion and pity, inftances of it, 153. ch. 21, 

ion by the guilty, inſtances of it, 430, ch. 45. 
| : 4 8 0 


* 


I N D E X. 


where he was born, and out of which city he had neve: 
deſired to go, 136. a. 13. | 

Conies, undermine a town, 712. a. 3. 

Conon, Cleoneus, a painter, 514. a. 3. 

Conon I. Pope, 482. a. 84. 

Conrade, Emperor, 465. a. 65. a 

overcomes his enemy by generoſity, 193, 


A. 3. 
Conrade it Emperor, 465. a. Jt. 
Conrade III. Emperor, 465. 2. 56, 
Conrade IV. Emperor, 46. a. 82. 
Conrades, two firſt printers, 528. a. 1. 
Conradus, Abbot of Uſperga, his hiſtory of Germany, 503, 


a. 30. 
G Biſhop of Conſtance; vide Spider. | 
Conſcience, the force and effects of it in ſome men, 698, 
ch. 47. | 
Conſtancy of ſome perſons, 275. ch. 39. 
Conſtandel, kills his father and mother, 329. a. 11. 
Conſtans, Emperor, deceived by an aſtrologer, 57. a. 12. 
his ſucceſſion to the empire, 454. a. 44, 
— — — haunted by confcience for Killing his 
brother, 700. a. . 
Conſtantine, àa Roman officer, attempts to Kill Beliſarius, 12g. 
a, 14. 
Coultantine, a chymiſt, unravels the Devil's ambiguous an- 
ſwer to his companion's inquiry, 5 76. a. 18, 
Conſtantine the Great, Emperor, 471. a. 1. 
— ——— his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. 2. 43, 
— his converſion tochriſtianity, 635.4. 25, 
—D — makes peace among the prieſts, 167, 
a. 3. 


— his reverence for prieſts, 163. a. 19. 
—— —- made jcalous by his wife of his own 
ſon, 151. a. 13. 
— — the general "mourning at his death, 
67 1. A. 14. 
— the degeneracy of his ſons, 326. 4. 14. 
Conſtantinus, his fine library, 584. 4. 9. 
Conſtantine II. Emperor, killed by the women, 47 2. 2. 21. 
Conſtantine III. Emperor, 472. a. 22, 
Conſtantine IV. Emperor, 473. a. 28. 
Conſtantine V. Emperor, ſupplanted, and dies of melancholy, 


- 47% #. 30 oh 

Conſtantine vi Emperor, forced to live by painting, 473. 
a. 40. 

Conſtantine VIE joint Emperor with his brother Baſilius, 474- 
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Conſtantine VIII. Emperor, 474. a. 49. 
Conſtantine IX. Emperor, covetous and hated, 474. 4. 52. 
Conſtantinus, Palzologus, Emperor, killed at the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks, 475. a. 76. 
Conſtantinus I. Pope, his feet kiſſed for the firſt time by the 
Emperor, 482. a. 89. | : 
Conſtantine III. King of Scotland, reſigns his crown for te- 
tirement, 601, a. 4. | | 
Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, after a. ſiege of three 
years, 475+ 4. 76. 5 : | 
Conſtantinople infected with a ſtrange plague, 50. a. 1 5+ 
Conſtantius, Emperor, 471. a. 2. 
commits the puniſhment of a conſpirators 
to his own conſcience, 648. 4 9. 
Conſt intius, Chloris, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 4% a. 44. 


Conſtitution of the body, ſtrange and uncommnon, 7+ a, 
ö COE, 
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Cook, paid with the ſound of money for the 
: | a 
Cope, Mrs. her ſervant recovers after being hanged, 84. a. 12. 


Copernicus, a curious clock made by him, 205. a. 29. 
Corbetas, Aug. has no ſenſe of taſting, 117. a. 4. 
Cordes, Lord, his earneſtneſs to take Calais, 138. a. 16. 
Corinthia, the manner of inſtalling the Duke of, 642. a. 2. 


Corinthians, their cuſtom to hang firſt and try afterwards, 
608. a. 21. 


Corinthus, his hereſies, 5 30. a. z. 
Coriolanus, C. Martius, his early courage, 157. a. 13. 


— — —— ſpares the Romans at the requeſt of his 
mother, 183. a. 14. 


Cornarus recovers a bad conſtitution by temperance, 62, a. 7. 
his temperance, and its effects, 226. a. 3. 

Cornelius, a ſenator, his vexation at being called bald, 146, 
a. 17. | 

Cornelius, Biſhop of Rome, beheaded, 479. a. 21. 

Comwall, the great age of many of its natives, 62. a. 8. 

Corſidius, a Roman Knight, returns to life at his funeral, 82. 
A. 1. 0 

Corteſius, Ferdinand, e Mexico, 497. a. 4. 

Corteſius, Ludor, his ſingular orders for his burial, 315. a. 8. 

Corvinus Meſſala, forges his own name, 378. a. 1. 


Corvinus, King of Hungary, his generofity to his enemies, 
202. a. 19. 


— Killed by anger, 129. a. 11. 

Corvinus Val. hearty and able at 100 years old, 65. a. 5. 

Corzani, the Kings of, marked with the figure of a black 
eagle, 15. a. 6. 

Coſmo, Duke of Florence, the fatal quarrel of his two ſons, 

26. a. 3. 

c . * Mad. Fayel, their ſtory, 133.4. 24. 

Covetouſneſs, inſtances of it, 393. ch. 31 

Courcy, Baron, his great ſtrength, 50. a. 25. 

Cowper, Bp. his patience on his wife's burning his manuſcripts, 
260. a. 7. 

Cl Archbp. burnt alive, but his heart untouched, 42, 
a. 19. 


ſmell of his meat, 


— 


| his forgiving temper, 259. a. 2. 

Crantzius, Alb. his hiſtory of the northern nations, 503. 2. 33. 

Craſſus, Carolus, Emperor, 464. a. 62. 

Craſſus, L. his confidence in his reQitude, 278. a. 3. 

Craſſus, Marcus, his covetouſneſs, 394. a, 2. 

never laughed but once in his life, 131. a. 7. 

m— — 7jfcs the Temple of Jeruſalem ; his impiety 
puniſhed, 318, a. 16. 

preſages of his overthrow, 566. 2. 24. 

reproves Deiotarus, although as blameable 
himſelf, 432. a. 3. | 

Crates, the philoſopher, his wiſdom and perſon deſcribed, 
526. &. 24. | 

— his contempt for riches, 306. a. 6. 

Craven, Sir William, his charitable gifts, 243.2. 19. 

Crema, John de, Card. preaches up chaſtity, and is found to 
violate it, 431. a. 1. 

Cremona burnt by miſtake, 650, a. 22. 

Creſin, the effects of his induſtry and good huſbandry, 298. a. r. 

Cretans, their wiſh to their enemies, 137. 2. 6. 

Crichton, his vaſt learning and accompliſhments at 20 years 

| old, 284. a. 5. p. 287. a. 24. 

Criſpinus, * 1 I, France, 5 28. a. 6. 

Crœſus, his riches and fall, 598. a. 28. 

— forewarned of his ſon's death, but unable to prevent 

it, 452. a. 6. 
—— deceived by the oracle, 577. A. 21. 
No. 31. | 


1 


— 


Daphida, a Sophiſt, deceived for ſcoffing at the oracle, $78, 


-Dariens, remarkable for-hard ſkulls, 21. a, 11, 
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Crœſus ſaved by the doctrine of Solon, 211, a. 7. 
Crœſus, King of Lydia, deceived by the oracle, 575. a. 6. 
Cromwell, Oliver, his diſſimulation, 154. a. 5. a 
— obtains reſtitution to a Quaker for his ſhip, 
250. a. 25. 25 
——— the third of September a remarkable day 
with him, 5 54. a. 23. 
Cromwell, Thomas, his humility and gratitude, 304. a. . 
his hiſtory and gratitude to Freſcobald, 
an Italian merchant, 21s. a. 12. . 
Cromus, Diod. killed with modeſty and ſhame, 146. a. 10. 
Croſby, Sir John, his charities, 2 39. a. 2. 
Crow, one taught the buſineſs of a hawk, 300. a, 3. 
Crows taught flattery, 3ol. a. 9. 
Crows diſcover a murderer, 87. a. 4. p. 88. a. 11, 
Cruelty of ſome men, 338. ch. 10. 
Cteſias, Gridinus, his ancient hiſtory, got. a. 6. 
Cteſippus, his prodigality, 353. a. 1. 
Cures, ſurprizing ones, 679. ch. 42. 
Curio, the orator, his frail memory, 378. a. 8. 
unable to ſpeak before the Senate, 14). a. 19. 
Curioſity dangerous and deſtructive, 370. ch. 22. 
Curſes of ſome men upon themſelves, 654. ch. 35. 
Curſon, Thomas, his tender conſcience, 699. a. 


Curtius, Martius, leaps into the gulph to ſetve his country, 17m. 
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Curtius Ruffus ſees a ghoſt, 951. a. 6, 

Cuſtoms, ſingular, of various nations, 606. ch. 18. 

Cyaxares cauſes the Tartars to be murdered, 352. a. 8. 

Cydias, a painter, $16. a. 17. 

Cynamus refigns his kingdom to Artabanus, 600. a. 8. 

Cyneas, his eloquence, 500. a. 14. 

Cynegirus, an Athenian, his invincible valour, 267. a. 5, 

Cyprianus, St. account of him, 541. a. 8, | 

Cyrilius, his ſon, raviſhes his ſiſters, and murders his father in 
a drunken fit, 362. a, 6, | | er 

Cyrillus, * concerned in the deſtruction of Hypatia, 143. 
a. ©, 

Cyrus expoſed in a wood, 555.4. 1. 

—— his early greatnefs of ſpirit, 156. a. 7. 

— his chaſtity, 32. a. 30. p. 252. 4. 6. 

—— his laſt ſpeech to his fons, 145. a. 2. 

——— his dead body thrown into a veſſel of blood by Qu 
Tomyris, 347. a. 11. | 

—— his epitaph, 79. a. 8. 


-— his ſcpalclue robbed, and his bones row out, 79. 2. 8. 


D 
AON, the worſhip paid him, G15. a. 16. 


Dakes, a people marked from their anceſtors, 14. a, 2. 
Damades, the Athenian, his extravagance, 35 4. as 8, 
Damaſus I. Bp. of Rome, 480. a. 38. 

Damaſus II. Pope, 486. a. 155. 
Damon and Pythias, their friendſhip, 209. a. 3. 
Damon baniſhed for his prudence, 701. a. 2, | 


' Danby church, in Effex, carried away by the Devil, 654. a. 2 


Dance of eight men whoſe age made 800 years, 62. a. 4. 
Dandalus, Fran. elected Duxe of Venice out of gratitude, 217, 

a. 13, | 
Danes murdered by order of King Etheldred, 352. a. % 
Daniel, John, an atrocious cheat, 403. a. 12. | 


2. 46. 


8.X Darius 
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Darius made King by his horſe neighing, 601. a. 2. ' 

his hatred to the Athenians, 138. a. 1 ö 

his magnanimous behaviour to ſome cbnſpirators, 34. 
a. 7. 6 

— his gratitude to Alexander, 213, a. 2, 

—— his gratitude, 214. a. 5. 

— — his love for his wife, 172. a. 1. 

—— teduces the Babylonians by the help of his faithful ſer- 
vant Zopyrus, 190. a. 4. | | 

his covetouſneſs diſappointed, 394. a. 4. 

—— — his oyerthrow predicted, 571. a. 17. 

——— his greatneſs and miſerable end, 591. a. 5. | 

Days r fortunate, or otherwiſe, to ſome perſons, 
55 2. Ch, 6. 

Dead Ferkone concerning themſelves with the living, 84. 
ch. 32. 

Dead, a —— conceits himſelf ſo, and refuſes to eat, 105. a. 15. 
Dead, a man thinks himſelf ſo, and defires to be buried, his 
| odd cure, 105. 4. 14. ef | 

Deaf and dumb perſons learn to ſpeak, 16. a. 6, 7, 8. 

Death cauſed by anger, 129. a. 5, 6, 7, &c. 

——— Cauſed by fear, 127. a. 24. 

—  — cuſcd by Fut 134. a. 1, &c. 

c; occafioned by joy, 131. a. I. p. 132. a. 9, 10, &c. 

w— cauſed by drinking, 360. a. 4. 

c occaſioned by drunkenneſs, 362. a. 4, 5. p. 363. a. 11, 
12, 13, 14. 

————— unuſual ways to it, 72. ch. 28. 

— — cauſed by laughter, 131. a. 3, 5. p. 132. a. 8. 

———  — borne with tranquillity and cheerfulneſs, 314. ch. 53. 

———— —— ſigns of it uncertain, 82. ch. 31. 

c cauſed by fhame and modeſty, 144. a. 1. p. 146. a. 10, 

————— occaſioned by gaming and blaſphemy, 366. a. 6, 7. 

— —-— occaſioned by walking in ſleep, 626. a. 11, 12. 

—— —— furprizing eſcapes from it, 671. ch, 40. 

- undeſignedly haſtened, 454- Ch. 53. 

— ovVermuch feared by fome, 427. ch. 43. 

+——— unavoidable, although foretold, 451. ch. 52. 

=—— remarkable, 630.ch. 26. 

Debrius, Mart, his father's bair turns grey through fear, 126, 


a. 15. ä 
Deceaſed perſons concerning themſelves with the living, 84. 
ch. 33. 
Decimus, Emperor, the reſpect paid him by his ſon, 185. 
a. 28. | 


Decius, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. a. 29. 

De Dominis, M. Ant. changes his religion, 392. a. 8. 

Deer, one made tame and tractable as a horſe, 300. a. 1. 

Deſects of nature, how recompenſed, 15. ch. 4. 

Deformity,and mean appearance of great men, 36. ch. 13. 

3 advancement of himſelf to be King of the Medes, 

a. g. 

W all his ſons to be ſlain, 324. a. 12. 

De Limino, two brothers of that family, their cauſeleſs quar- 
rel, 426. a. 2. 

Demades, a porter, his wonderful eloquence, 499. a. 5. 

Demaratus lofes his kingdom by his father's imprudence, 

69. a. 7. . 

Denietring Eman, one hundred and three years old, his wife 
ninety-nine, married feventy-five years, and die to- 
gether, 64. a. 23. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, his beauty, 30. a. 6. 

| his gratitude to Ptolemzus, 213. a. 3. 

his effeminacy and luxury, 445. a. 3. 


D. metrius obtains his cauſe by his comer © 145. a. 4. 
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Demetrius invented new engines for war, 71 1. a. 7. 


„ I: © 


the groſs flattery paid him, 430. a. 5. 


m—_—c-icto \undrc and fifty talents to his courtezang, 
353. 44. | 
- Cauſes eight hundred Jews to be crucihed together, 


340. a. IO, ö 
— — his bounty to a man for reproving him, 263. a. 9, 
———— his luxury in dreſs, 364. a. 5. | 

loſt Rhodes for his love of fine pictures, 515. a. 1 ;, 
Demetrius Phal. the inconſtancy of the Athenians to him, 391. 


A. 4 "Hi = 
Demetrius Soter, defeated and killed by an impoſtor, 409. a. 6, 
Demochares, his impudent behaviour to Philip, 148. a. 7. 
Democritus accuſed of madneſs, declared a wiſe man ly 
Hippocrates, 385. a. 2. 
— his {kill in phyſiognomy, 513. a. . 
Democritus of Abdera, his ſolitude, poverty, and age, 62, a. q, 
Demoſthenes, filenced by the preſence of Philip, 147, a. 19. 
— . his natural imperfections by induſtrg-, 
298. a. 6. 
— 0 taught by Satyrus an actor, 5 19. a. 8. 
— — — his cloquence, 499, a. 6. 
Demoſthenes, Governor of Cæſaria, his valour, 267. a. 1. 
Dentatus, L. Sicciue, his valour and victories, 268, a. 9. 
Derby, Earl of, his great and ſingular virtues, 205. a. 6. 
Deſcendants, numerous from the ſame parent, 52, ch. 19. 
Deſigns, great, fruſtrated by ſmall accidents, 634. ch. 27. 
Diſſimulation, inttances of, 1 53. ch. 22. 
Deſire and wiſhing, 1 37. ch. 14. | 
Deſmond, Counteſs of, one hundred and forty years old, 
and cut her teeth three times, 63. a. 16. 
Devereux, Walter, Earl of Eſſex, foretells his ſon's death, 


574. 4. 30. 
Devil worſhipped at Calcutta, 613. a. 5. 
carries away Danby Church, 654. a. 20. 
overcome by Martin Luther, 654. a. 19. 
Devils, a troop of them come to dine with a nobleman of Sile- 
fia, 653. a. 17. | 
Deus, Dedit. I. Pope, cures leproſy with a kiſs, 481. a. 69. 
Diaconus, Paulus, his hiſtory of the Lombards, 503. a. 24. 
Diagorus killed with joy, 132. a. 9. 
Diazius Alphonſo, kills his brother, 337. a. g. 
Dibbins, Simon, a murderer, put to death for a murder he 
never committed, 89. a. 12. 
Dice, firſt invented, 289. a. 6. 
——- fourteen pair put in a cherry-ftore, 297. a. 36. 
Didimus of Alexandria, blind and learned, 17. a. 10. 
Difficulties invettigated, 232. ch. 26. 
Dinarchus, a great orator, 500. a. 13. 
Diocles kills himſelf for breaking his own law, 249. a. 20. 
E NN 5 
Diocleſian, his bounty to Eumenius the Rhetorician, 237. a. 9. 
= his deſire to be thought a God, 331. a. 9. 
Diocleſianus, Aur, Emperor, his mean origin, 590. a. 16. 
Diocletianus, Aulus Val. his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. 
a. 41. ö 
ai his advancement to the empire predicted 5 73 
9.3 
— reſigns his empire, 599. a. 3. 
Diodorus Siculus, his writings, 501. a. 4. 
Diogenes, driven by exile to Philoſophy, 258. 2. 15. 
his tenets, and contempt of the world, 525. 2. 23. 
Dioſcorides preſcribes vipers fleſh to procure a healthful old 
age, 68. 2. 7. 


Diomcdes 


— 
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Diomedes invents the game of cheſs, 517, a. 12, 

Diomedes, ſteward of Auguſtus, frighted by a boar, 125. a. 6, 
Dion, the Syracuſan, ſees an apparition; 65 1. a. 5. 

— his carneſtneſs in public affairs, 276, a. 8. 

Dion Caſſius, his Roman hiſtory, 502. a. 16. 

Dionyſius the elder, his reproof to his ſon, 702. a. 5, 


Cn ne Co——_—_ his reſpec for Plato, 280. a. 3. 
> his envy and diſcontent, 425. 4. 10. 
8 his love of induſtry, 300, a. 14. 


——— 


— — 


his tax on the Syracuſans, 398. a. 16. 

— loſes his kingdom by accident, 635. a. 2. 

. inſtructed to prevent conſpiracies, 232. a. 11. 

— of Heraclea, forced to be waked by bodkins run in 
his fleſh, 115. a. 6, | 

—— — his ſacrilege, 317. a. 4. 

— his fear of being murdered, 428. a. f. 

Dionyſius the younger, his greatneſe, and final miſery, 597. 
As 25. 

— — his goodneſs in youth, and depravity 
afterwards, 320. a. 1. 

— — drunk for ninety days together, 363. 
A. 7» 


— his tyranny revenged, 345. a. 3. 
Dionyſius, Bit hop of Rome, 479. a. 25. 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, his Roman hiſtory, 502, a. 9, 
Dionyſius of Heraclea, his vaſt fatneſs, 60. a. z. 

Diſcontent without cauſe, inſtances of it, 424. ch. 41. 
Diſcoveries of new countries, and paſſages by ſea, 496. ch. 6. 
Diſeaſes, unuſual and fatal, 68. ch. 27, 

Dittreſſes by ſea and land, 691. ch. 45 


Divine honours, coveted and aſſumed by ſome perſons, 530. 
ch. 6. 


Diving, the ability of ſome perſons to keep under water, 5 20. 
ch. 15. | 

Dixy, Sir Wolſton, his charitable legacies, 241, a. 10, 

Dog diſcovers a murderer, 90. a. 15. 

—— diſcovers a murder, 87. a. z. 

Dogs, curiouſly inſtructed, 301. a. 10, 11. 

——— the fight of them hateful, 13. a. 25. 

Dolphin, the fondneſs of one for a boy, 557. a. 6, 7. 

Domitianus, Flav. ſucceeds Titus Veſpaſian, 462. a. 12, 

Domitian, Emperor, his floth and idleneſs, 37 5. A. 3. 

his fear of aſſaſſination, 428. a. 5. 

his Kill in ſnooting, 529. a. 2. 

commands divine worthip to be paid him, 331. a, 8, 

his fine library, 583. a. 7. 

prefages of his death, 567. a. 31. 

his death known by Apollonius Tyrannæus at 
Epheſus, 573. a. 27. 

— — his death predicted, 571. 2, 10. 

Domnus I. Pope, ſubjects the church of Ravenni, 482. a. 79. 

Domnus II. Pope, 485. a. 137. 

Donatus, his hereſies, 5 33. a. 22. 

Donvallo Molmicius, King of the Britons, his laws, 493. a. 16. 

Doris, his love of retirement, 598. a. 1. 

Dove, Mr. his charitable gifts, 242. 2-18, 

Dougal, Joan, kills her daughter, 324. a. 16. 

Doxius, the firſt that built a houſe in Athens, 705. 2. 19. 

Draco, his ſevere laws, 491. a. 3. 

Dracula Uladus, his inhuman maſſacre of his ſubjects, 340. 
a. 12. 

Dragon, the fondneſs of one to a boy, 667. a. 4. 

Drake, Sir Francis, the firſt circumnavigator, 497. 2» 5» 

Dream, a murderer diſcovered by one, 92. 4. 21, 
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Dreams remarkable, 55 5. ch. 8. 

Drebble, Corn. Van. his curious organ, 292. 4. 10. 

Drink, inſtances of perſons living entirely without it, C23. 
ch, 22. 

Drinkers, accounts of the vaſt quantities of liquor ſome have 
ſwallowed, 360. a. 12. | 

Drinking, perſons advanced for it, 604. a. 12, 13. 

Dromichetes, King of Getes, his generoſity to Lyſimachuf, 
when his priſoner, 199. a. 4. 

Drunkenneſs and its confequences, 361. ch. 18. 

Drufilla, her inceſt with her brother Caligula, 450. 2, 7. 

Druſillanus, his vaſt quantity of ſilver furniture, 357. à. 10. 

Druſus, Pompeius, killed by a pear, 73. a. 13. 

— nis oppreſſion of the Germans, 398. a. 18. 

— — told of his death by an apparition, 652. 4. 13. 

Druſus, Jul. his exemplary life, 207, a. 6. 

Ducker, John, two feet and a half high, 47. a. 7. 

Duffe, King of Scotland, bewitched, 682. a. 15. 

Dulneſs and ſtupidity, inſtances of them, 376. ch. 25. 

Du Pratt, Chancellor of France, his ignorance of Latin, 372. 
a, 6. | . 

Durer, Albert, ſhews the attraction of coheſion, 293. a. 17. 

Duringus, Earl, his treachery and death, 440. a. 3. 

Dutch, their cruelty at Amboyna, 338. a. 1. 

Dwarfs, 46. ch. 23. 


Dyer, Mrs, delivered of a ſtrange monſter, 552. a. 16. 


E 


AGLE, the fondneſs of one for a young woman,. 668, 
a. 10. 
Eagle's neſt, a child found in one, 605. a. 19. 
Eaters, accounts of ſome voracious ones, 358. ch. 16. 
Ecebolius, his changes in religion, 392. a. 9. 
Eclipſes cauſe fear, 374. a. 14, 15. 
Edburg, Princeſs, her early piety, 158. a. 17. 
Edgar, King, kills Ethchvold for marrying Elfrida, 442. a. 12. 
Edgecomb, Sir Richard, his efcape from his purſuers, 673. 
2 12 
Edmonds, Col. his contempt of flattery, 167. a. 17. 
Edward I. conquers Leoline, Prince of Wales, by his affa- 
bility, 228. a. 3. | | 
— — his mourning for his father's death, 185. a. 24, 
m— his commanding eyes, 29. 4a, 15. 
his life ſaved by Eleanor his Queen, 156. 2. 6. 
Edward II. his cruel treatment and death, 597. a. 24. 
Edward III. his conqueſt, and miſerable end, 593. a. 26. 
his ſiſter named Jane Make-peace, 168. a. 8. 
—— firſt brought the making of broad cloth into Eng- 
land, 706; a. 22. 
Edward, the Black Prince, his bounty to Lord Audley, 238. 
| 4. 17. 
Edward IV. his beauty, 31. a. 15. 
Edward VI. his charitable foundations, 240. a. 5. 
Edwin, King, his indecent behaviour at his coronation, 447. 
a 


W 1 
killed with the unkindneſs of his brother Ethelflan, 
136. a. 14. a 

Eel cauſes a perſon to ſwoon, 12. a. 12. 

Effeminacy, examples of, 445. ch. 49. 

Eflendi, Mahomet, dies a martyr to Atheiſm, 319. a, 24. 
Egc:ton, Sir Thomas, his venerable aſpect, 33. a. 5, 

Eggs nave a poĩſo dus effect on a boy, 13. 4. 19. 

75, à woman delivered of them, 550. a. 6, 


ao 
Fginasdus, 


0 
4 


Eginardus, his amour with the daughter of Charlemagne, 12 1. 
A. 4. | 

Egyptian Kings, their vain labour and expence to cut a canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, 383, a. 8. 

Egyptiins, their cuſtom to puniſh the idle, and their love of 
juſtice, 608, a. 18, 

their cuſtom at their feaſts, 606. a. 1. 

their puniſhment for evil Kings, 508. a. 12, 

Election and inauguration of Princes, 642. ch. 31. 

Ele; hant faves King Porus from his enemies, 667, a, 2. 

Elephants, inſtances of their docility and capacity, 300. a. 8. 

Elephant taught to dance and play at ball, 300. a. 4. 

Elephantiaſis, a leproſy, came into Italy from Egypt, 69. a. 4. 

Eltrid, his treaſon to King Athelftan, and perjury, 389. a. 10. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, and wife to Henry VII. 
dies in childbed on her birth-day, 552, a. 2. 

OO Princeſs of Hungary, her humility and charity, 
228. 2.5. 


— — 


Elizabeth, Queen, the mourning at her funeral, 135. a. 9. 


Eloquent ſpeakers, their power, 498. ch. 7. 

Eleutherius, Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. 13. - 
cy Sir Gervaſe, hanged according to his imprecation, 

55. 8: 7. 

Emanuel J. King of Portugal, his faith to his allies, 202. a. 18. 
Emanuel Palæologus, Emperor, 475. a. 74. 

Empedocles caſts himſelf into the flames of Mount Etna, in 

order to be thought a god, 332. a. 12. | 


Empedocles, a philoſopher, burns himſelf to death, 527. a. 30. 


Emperors, Roman and Wettern, the order of their ſucceſhon 
and deaths, 461. ch. 1. 


Emperors, Eaſtern, Greek, and Turkiſh, the order of their 
ſucceſſion and deaths, 471. ch. 2. f | 


Engagements faithfully kept, 192. ch. 13. 


Enquerrand de Martigny loſes his life by imprudence, 367. 

a. l. | } 

Ennius, Q. the Latin poet, 507. a. 1. 

Envy, inſtances of it, 142, ch, 17. £51 

Epaminondas cavfes his ſon to be crowned for his victory, and 

| then put to death for fighting contrary to his com- 

mands, 322. a. 4. 

— - his forgiving temper, 260. a. 11. 

— — his love of truth, 165. a. 2. 

— his love for his parents, 182. 2. 9. 

— nis poverty at his death, 306. a. 7. 

Epheſian matron, her inconſtancy, 392. a. 11. 

Epheſtion, his fine perſon prefers him, 31, a. 17. 

Epheſus, Temple of, deſcribed, 5 80. a. 5. 

Epicurus, the philoſopher, 528. a. 35. 

Epimenides, the Cretan, flept dap years, 627. a. 6. 

Epimenides, the Epic poet, 505. a. . 

Epimenides, the philoſopher, 523. a. g. 

Epiphanius, St. account of him, 541. 4. 14. 

Eraſiſtratus, a phyſician, difcovers the love of Antiochus for 
his father's wife Stratonica, 235. a. 12. 

Ericus,. King of Denmark, his great firength, 5. 3. 27. 

Wen the Temple of Epheſus to get a name, 413. 4. 5 
p. 580. a. 5. 

Errors of ſome men, and their conſequences, 657. ch. 36. 


- Eſcapes from death, 671. ch. 40, 


Eſcapes from ſhipwreck and dangers by ſea, 691, ch. 45. 
Eſcurial library deſcribed, 584. a 12. 

Eſcurial deſcribed, 582. a. 17. 

Eſpernon, Duke of, cheated at play by Pimentel, 366. a. 1. 
Eſte, Cardinal D', his jealouſy, 15 1..2. 14. 


— — — — his curious artificial birds, 296. a. 32. 


Eteocles and Polynices, brothers, Kill each other, 3 39. à. 2. 


% 
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Ethelbert, his ungrammatical epitaph, 3792. a. e. 
Ethelburga, Queen of the Weſt Saxons, poiſons her huſband, 


4 4.2. = 
Etheldred cauſes all the Danes to be murdered, 352. a. J. 
his reverence for religion, 164. a. 22. 
Ethiopians cauſe criminals to put themſelves to death, 608. 
„ 7 

Evans, William, ſeven feet fix inches high, 44. a. 3. 

Evans, Enoch, murders his brother for a religious quarrel, 42 
a. 10. f 1 

Evaniſtus, Bp. of Rome, 478. a. 5. 

Eucratides killed by his own fon, 3 29. a. 9. 

Eundamus, his odd legacy to his two friends, 2 10. 2. 5. 

Eudemus, his dream, 560. a. 26, 

Eudoxus, his curioſity, 372. & 7. 

his wiſh, 137. a. 3. 

Eugenius, Pope, ordains priſons for prieſts, 482. a. 76, 

II. Pope, 483. a. 100, 

III. Pope, 457. a. 172. 

IV. depoſed, 489. a. 213. 

Eugenius III. King of Scotland, his adulterous law, 447. a. f. 

Eumenes, the Macedonian General, the ſon of a carrier, 588. 
a. 6, 

conquers Craternus by his taciturnity, 302. a. 5. 

Eunomius, his hereſy, 5 33. a. 20. 

— his boaſting humbled by St. Baſil, 422. a. 6. 

Euphranor, a ſtatuary, 5 18. a. 15. | 

Euphrafia caufes a ſoldier to kill her to preſerve her chaſlity, 
283. 15. 

Eurialus 2 Lucretia, their love to each other, 120, à. 1. 

Euripides, the tragedian, 506. a. 15. | 

Eurydamus ſwallows his teeth, 26. a. 21, 

Euſebius, Bp. of Rome, 479. a. 31. 

Euſebius Pamphilius, account of him, 541. a. 10. 

Euttathius, of Cappadocia, his eloquence, 500. a, 16, 

Eutropius, his epitome of Roman hiſtory, 502. a. 19. 

Eutropius, the Eunuch, dies by his own law, 665. a. 10. 

Eutyches, his hereſy, 533. a. 19. 

Eutychianus, Bp. of Rome, martyred, 479. a. 27. 

Exagon, a Cyprian Ambailador, invulnerable to ſerpents, 
8. a. 4. 

Example, the force of it, 636. ch. 28. 

Executioner at Mentz murders a family, and executes the 
maſter of it for his own villany, go. a. 17. 

Exeter, Duke of, his extreme poverty, 593. A, 12. 

Expedition on journeys, 58. Ch. 22. 

Expences, vaſt, about unprofitable things, 382, ch. 27, 

Eye, in the midſt of the forehead, 29. . 13. | 

——— remarkably faſcinating, 28, a. 3, 8. 

——- Curioſities concerning it, 28. ch. 10. 


F 


ABIANUS, Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 479. a. 20. 
— choſen by the Holy Ghoſt, 633. à. 25. 
Fabius Maximus, his reverence for religion, 164. a. 26. 
—— — his meek diſpoſition, 219. a. 8. 
the gratitude of the Romans at his funeral, 
215. a. 11. 
— — — his faith with Hannibal, 194. a. 12. : 
Fabricius, his generoſity to Pyrrhus when betrayed by his 
phyſician, 199. a. 5» | 
Fagiolanus, his enormous appetite, 359. a. 10. 
Faithfulneſs to engagements, 192. ch. 13. 
Falſchood, inſtances of it, being unſucceſsful, 384. ch. 27. 
Fame earneſtly coveted, 413. ch. 36. 


— — 


— — 


Famine, 
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Famine, dreadful among the Tulcans; 69. a. 6. 

Families, invulnerable to poiſonous animals, 8. a. 4. 

Farmer, a thriving one, his ſecret to get wealth, 299. 4. 9. 

Faſhion introduced by the great, 636. ch. 28. 

Faiting for years together, inftances of, 619. ch, 21. 

Fathers and doctors of the primitive church, 540. ch, 21. 

Fathers of the church, their imprudent quarrel about Origen's 
works, 370. a. 9. | 

Fatneſs and- cines of ſome men, 60. ch. 23. 

Fatneſs ſaves a nobleman from priſon, 61. a. 12. 

Fatneſs cauſes the loſs of feeling, 61. a. 5: 

Faults, perſons who could not bear to be told of them, 433. 

ch. 47. | 

Fauſt, John, the firſt printer, 287. a. 1. 

Fauſtus, Doctor John, his magical tricks, 536. a. 4. 

Fayel, Mad. and Capt. Coucy, their ſtory, 133. a. 23. 

Fear, the ſtrange effects of it, 125. ch. 10. 

— — of death, inſtances of it, 427, ch. 43. 

— turns Lewis of Bavaria's hair grey, 423. a. 4. 

— deprives Artemidorus of his memory, 378. a. 3. 

Feaſts, great and expenſive, 255. ch. 15. 

Feathers, curious garments made of them, 296. a. 34. 

Feeling, exquiſite and defective, 113. ch. 5. 

— the ſenſe of it loſt, 115. a. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Felix, Preſbyter, his wonderful preſervation, 633. a. 29. 

Felton, his revenge on the Duke of Buckingiam, &c. 595. 

a. 16, 

Ferdinand I. Emperor, 469. a. 97, 

Ferdinand III. Emperor, 469. a. 101. p. 470. a. 102. 

his ſon dumb till nine years old, 


— 


27. a. 5. 
Ferdinand, K ing of Naples, and his army, frighted by a herd 
of deer, 660. a. 17. | | 
his majeſtic deportment protects 


him, 33. 2. 6 | 

Ferdinand, King of Spain, recovers his health by reading 
T. Livius, 681. a. 11. 

his love for his wife, 174. à. 10. 

Ferdinand IV. King of Spain, ſummoned to the divine tribu- 
nal, 647. a. 2. : 

Ferdinand of Arragon, his faithfulneſs to his brother Henry's 
child, 192. a. 3. . 

Ferdinand, John, blind, but learned and accompliſhed, 17. 
11. | 

Ferieres, M. De, hanged for ſtealing a pig which he had paid 
for, 387. a. 1. 1855 

Ferrarius, John Bapt. his curious and minute works of art, 
294. a. 22. 

Ferrerius, a ſervant, his generoſity to his maſter, 214. a, ö. 

Fever cured by joy, 131. a. 2, 4. ; | 

Ficinus, Marfil. ſees the ghoſt of his friend, 85. a. 3. 

Finchius, Jac. could ſmell pleaſant things, but no ſtinks, 120. 
a, 6. | 

Fingers, a man writes and is active without them, 19. à. 20. 

Fire, inviſible, deprives people of their hands and feet, 69. 
a. F. 5 

Fire W from a lady's body, 630. a. 8. 

Fire from the hair, when combed, 21. a. 1, 2. Pp. 224% 3» 4. 

Firmius, a great drinker, 360. a. 1. 

Fiſh produce f2intings, &c. 13. 2. 22. 

Fiſherman and the ſkul}, a tale, 221. a. 7. 

Fiſh, the fondneſs and docility of ſome, 666. ch. 38. 

Fitzwilliams, Sir William, knighted tor his gratitude to Card, 

Wolſey. 213. a. 1. : 
"nia Caius, his dutifulneſs to his father, 182. 4. 11. 
0. 31, | 
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Flattery, examples of it, 430. ch. 44. 
Flattery and falſehood detetied by ſome perſons, 165. ch. 4. 
Fleas depopulate an iſland, 512, a. 4. N 
Flectius, his loyalty to his King, 193. a. 9. 
Fleigen, Eve, lived fourteen years without food, 620. a. 4. 
Fleth of all Kinds abhorred by a Princeſs of Naples, 12. 

a. 7. 


— the ſame, by a French boy, 12. a. 9. 
Florence, Duke of, his curious automatons, 296. a. 3. 
Florida, the vaſt age of ſome perſons found there, 64. a. 22. 
Florianus, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. a. 38. 
Florinus, his herefies, 532, a. 15. 

Felix I. Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 479. a. 26. 

Feelix II. Biſhop of Rome, 479. a. 37. 

Felix III. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 49. 

Falix IV. Biſhop of Rome, 480, a. 55. 

Follies, ſtrange and abſurd, of ſome men, 379. ch. 26, 
Fontana, Ægid. Iawgiver of Venice, 493. a. 14. 

Food, abſtained from for years together, 619, ch. 2 1. 
uſed by various nations, 617. chi, 20, 

Formoſus I, Pope, 484. a. 113. # 


Forgiveneſs of injuries, 259. ch. 33. 


Forolivienſis Jac. his avertion to garlic, 13. a. 21. 
Forreſt, Friar, burnt in Smithfield, 577. 4. 23. By 
Fortia, Mutius, cured of an impediment in his * by Paſſion, 
129. a. 13, 
Fortitude and valour, 267. ch. 36. 
Fortitude amidit torments, 263. ch. 35. 
Fortitude in adverfity, 257. ch. 32. 
Fortunate and ſncceſefal perſons, 312. ch. 52. 
Fortune, accidents attending it, 630. ch. 26. 
inflances of its ſudden changes, 590, ch. 15. 
Fortunes accumulated from low beginnings, 303. ch. 48. 
Foſcarus, args Te Venice, dies of grief, aged eighty-four, 
137. a. 18, 
Foxley, John, flept fourteen days without waking, 626. a, 2. 
Frailty, human, remembered by great men, 310, ch. 51, - 
Francis I. Emperor, 47 1. a. 107, - | | 
Francis I. King of France, impoſed on by a cheat, 400. a. 6. 
| the advice of his fool to him, 231. 


4. 7. 
— —¾¼ — —— his juſtice to Chabot, 247. a. 15. 
— — his great memory, 110. a. 24. 
his undaunted behaviour when pri- 


_ — — 


ſoner, 34. a. 10. | F 

Francis, Duke of the Armorick Pritain, ſummoned to appear 
before God by his brother, 647. a. 5. 2 
Franciſcus, the Florentine Ambaſſador, his behaviour to the 
Queen of Naples, 495. a. 5. =P 

Frederick I. Emperor, 466: a. 57. 
— his irreligion, 319. a. 2. 
— drowned whilſt bathing, 74. a. 19. 
Frederick Il. conſecrated Emperor, 467. a. 81. | 
Frederick III. declared Emperor, 468, a. 94. | 
his remark on a futuce ſtate, 702. a, 3. | 
Frederick, Duke of Savoy, refuſes an imperial crown and 

riches, 306. a. 9. 1 | 
French, eight thouſand murdered in Sicily, 351. a. 2. 
Fredericus Barbaroſſa, Emperor, his revenge on the citizens of 

Milan, 348. a. 14. : 
Friendſhip, inſtances of, 208. ch, 19. 
Froaſberg, Baron, his great ſtrength, 48. a. 7. 
Frobenius, a printer at Baſil, 528. a. 2, 
Frogs deſtroy a City, 712. a, 3. 
Froifa 2 his chronicle, 503. a, 36. 

8 ö / 


Frowick, 
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Frowick, Sir Thomas, his early honours and wiſdom, 631. 
” A. 13. 
Feugalty i apparel, furniture, &c. 202, ch. 16. 
Fruitfaluefs of ſome perſons in children, 52, ch. 1914 
Fuller, Doctor Thomas, his ready memory and his wit upon 
it, 110. a. 25. 
— his verſes in praiſe of Henry Keeble, 


—— — 


437. 2. 10. 

F noche, Titus, one hundred and fifty years old, 63. a. 18. 
Fulvi+, her cruelty and revenge on Cicero, 347. a. 8. 
Fulvius, his want of ſecrecy, and its fatal conſequences, 45 9. a. 1. 


5.4 


335+ 4. Fo | | 
| Fulvins, A. a Senator, cauſes his ſon to be put to death, 


323. A. 5, I 
Fundulus Gabrinus, his villanies, 414. a. 9. 


Furius Philus, P. his confidence in his own rectitude, 2 78. 2:2, 
Fufius Salvius, his great ſtrength, 50. a. 19. 


G 


AFFARELL, his fiiter marked with a fiſh on her leg, 
15. A. 7. P. 555. A. 7. N 

Galba ſucceeds Nero, 462. 2. 7. a 

——— his ingenious diſcovery of the owner of an ox, 232. 4. 3. 

- preſages of his greatneſs, 563. a. 8. 

——= his cov«touſneſs and parſimony, 395. a. 15. 

Galen cured of an inflammation by a dream, 558. a. 17. 

— = lived one hundred and forty years without illneſs, 63. 
a. 14. . 

Galeot Pardaſin, his vaſt ſtature and ſtrength, 49. a. 15. 

Galeria Capiola, a player and dancer for upwards of ninety- 
nine years, 63. a. 10. | 

Galienus, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 453.a, 33. 

— — his pleaſant deceiving of a cheat, 223. a. 2, 

Galileo creates light, 293. a, 14. 

Galeacius, John, cauſe: an Afrologer to be put to death im- 

mediately, to falſify his prediction of his longer life, 


455. 5+ | 
Galeacius, John, Duke of Milan, his virtues, and the vices of 
his ſon, 325. 4.9. 
Gallienus, his 3 , luxury, and ſtupidity, 377. a. 5. 
Gallus, Trebonianus, his facceffion to the empire, 463. a. zo. 
Games and plays of ſundry nations, 644. ch. 32. 
Gaming, and its dreadful conſequences, 366. ch. 20. 

Garcia, Sancius, King of Navaire, born after his mother's 
death, 548. a. 14. | 
Garcias, Petrarch's great-grandfather, lived one hundred and 

four years without illneſs, 62. a. 3, 
Gariglianus, Pomp, his vaſt memory, ob. a. . 
Garlick has a poiſonous effect on Jac. Forolivienſis, 13. a, 21. 
Garus, the Emperor, killed by lightning, 72. a. z. 
Gaſcoign, William, Lord Chiet Juſtice, commits Henry 
Prince of Wales to priſon, 262. a. 4. : 
. Gelafius I. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 50. 
Gelaſius II. Pope, 487. a. 166. 
Gelo, his victory over the Carthaginians by a ſtratagem, 688. 
g 2. 19. | | 
Geneva, a curious monument in that city, 215. 2. g. 
Generoſity, inſtances of it, 198. ch. 15, 
Genoeſe, their diſdain of arbitrary taxes, 2 a. 15. 
Geog apliy little underſtood in the time of © VI. 373. 
As 7. a ] 
Germanicus, his hatred to a cock, 13. a. 23. 
the mourning at his o_ 669. a. 3. 
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ſecks ſhelter of his wife, and is betrayed by her, 


a. 9. 
Glaſs, iis firſt invention and bringing into England, 289, 


Godfrey of Bologne, his valour in a combat, 270. a. 22. 


Gods, of different nations, 612, ch. 19. 


NDF 


Germanus loſes his memory by bleeding, 378. a. 6. 

Germany, Emp. of, the form of his election, 644. 2. 7, 

Geſnerus, Conrad. his induſtry and genefoſity, 299. a. 12, 

His hoſpitality and benevolence, 205. a. 7, 

Ghoſts, the appearance of ſome, 85. ch. 32. p. 650. ch. 34, 

Giants, 43. ch, 16, 1 | 

Gilimer, King of the Vandals, his greatneſs and fall, 599, 
a, 27. 

Gillias, TENETOUS and good, but of mean aſpect, 37. a. 6. 

his bounty and liberality, 236. a. 1, 

Gilpin, Barnard, his boundleſs charity, hoſpitality, and beng. 
volence, 206, a, 9. 

Girl abſtains from focd three years, 619. a. 2. 

Giſcon, his flight revenge on his brother's murderers, 223, 


a, 10. 
Glaſs made m1illeable, 142. a. 2. p. 294. a. 18. 
eaten, 117. a. 6, 7. | 
Glaſs, Capt. with his wife, child, and many others, murdered 
on board the Sandwich, 9g. a. 25. 
Glaucus, L. his valour, 268. a. 6. 
Gleichen, Count of, marcies a Turkiſh Princeſs, who deliver; 
him from captivity, and b:ings her home to his former 
wife, 121. a. 8. 
Globe of ten feet diameter, 293. a. 12. 
Glory, the defire of it in — perſons, 411, ch. 35. and 
p. 413. ch. 36. 
Glutton, his wiſh, 137. a. 4. 
Glycerius, Emperor, 464. a. 55. 
Gnats deſtroy the army of Sapore*, 712. a. 1. 
Gobrias, his love for Rodanthe, $22.4 7. 


his humility, 229. a. 7. 
— his modeſty and piety, 146. a. 15. 


Godwin, Earl of Kent, his imprecation on himſelf fulfiſled, 
055. 4. 3. 


cheats the nuns of Berkley, 400. a 2, 
cheats the Archbithop of Canterbury, . 


oo. a. 3. | | 
Gonſalvo, a Spaniſh General, his ungratcful treatment, 43”, 


A. 13. 
Gontrain, King of Burgundy, finds hidden treaſure, 641. 2. 2. 
Goodrick, Mr. ſurgeon, takes go ſtones out of a boy, 9. 2. 17, 
Gordianus, M. Ant. his ſuccefſion to the empire, 463. 4. 27. 
Gordianus, Emperor, when a child, ſuppreſſes a mutiny, 640, 
"BY ks - 
Gordianus hangs himſelf on hearing of his ſon's death, 181. 
h a. 17. | 
Gorgias, of Epirus, born in his mother's coffin, 548. a. 13. 
Gormo dies of grief for his ſon flain in battle, 136. a. 12, 
Gorrzus, Johan. aſſaulted by miſtake, 659. a. 16. 
Goths, their ſkill in ſhooting, 529. a. 6. 
Gout cured by muſick, 509. A, 2, 
— Cured by torture, 682. a. 12. . 
Gracchus, Titus Semp. his expedition in travelling, 
Gracchus and his wife Cornelia, their fondneſs for eac 
173. a. 3. ; 
Gracchus, pros 88 his method of modulating his voice, 
28, a. 14. 
Græcus, * his ſacrilege, and puniſhment, 318. a. 15. 
Grammaticus, Saxo, his Daniſh hiſtory, 503. a. 29, 
Gratian, Emperor, murdered, 471. a. 6. 
Glatianus, his {Kill in ſhooting, 529. a. 4. 


165 1. 


1 other, 


Gratianus 


* 
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Gratianus killed by his love of his wife, 174. 3. g. 
Gratitude, inftances of it, 213, ch. 20. 
Gray, Lady Jane, her deſire to die, 3rc, a.6, 


Great perſonages of mean and deformed appearances, 36. 


ch. 13, 

Grecians, their kill in ſwimming, 521, a. 7. 

Greeks, our dulneſ; and ſtupidity when invaded by the Turks, 
356. a. 3. 

their veneration for their beards, 24. 2. 14. 

Green, Anne, recovers after being hanged, 83. 1, 11. 

. the diſtreſſes of eight men who wintered there, 

94. a. 5. g 

Gregorius I. Bp. of Rome, took the title of Servus Servorum 
Dei, 481. a. 65. 

— — died on his birth-day, 553. 2. 7, 

Gregorius II. Pope, 482. a. go. 

Gregorius III. Pope, 482. a. 91. 

Gregorius IV. Pope, 483. a. 102. 

Gregorius V. Pope, projected the election of Emperors by the 

Princes of Germany, 485. a. 144. 
Gregorius VI. Pope; in his time three Popes were extant at 
f once, 486. a. 153. 

Gregorius VII. Pope, died in exile, 486. a. 162. 

Gregorius VIII. Pope, excites the Chriſtian Princes to recover 
Jeruſalem, 487. a. 178. 

9 IX. 8 excommunicates the Emperor three times, 
48-. a. 133, 

Gregorius X. Pope, 488. a. 189. 

Gregorius XI. Pope, 489. a. 205. 

Gregorius XII. Pope, depoſed, 489. a. 209, 

Gregor ius XIII. Pope, 490. a. 232. 

Gregorius XIV. Pope, his bulls burnt by the hangmas, 490. 

a. 235. 

Gregorius XV. Pope, 490. a. 240. 

Gregorius Nazienzenus, account of him, 541. a. 11, 

Gregorius Nyſſa, brother of St. Baſilius, 541. a. 13. 

Grogory, Arthur, his art of opening letters, 292. a. 9. 

Gtegery, John, his great learning and worth, 287. a. 23. 

———- ſtudied fixteen hours every day, 282. a. 10. 

Grenibergius makes a ſtatue ſpeak, 293. a. 15. 

Grefham, Sir Thomas, builds a wall in a night, 59. a. 11. 

Greſham, Sir John, his charitable donations, 241. a, 11. 

Greſham, Merchant, hears a voice in Mount Strombulo, 634. 


a, 30. 

Grey, Marquis of Dorſet, his body found quite freſh ſeventy- 
eight years after its burial, 79. a. 3. 

Grey, Walter, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his rapacity, and 
its puniſhment, 350, a. 8. | 

Grief, its effects, 134. ch. 13. 

Gropperus, Johan, refuſes riches and a Cardinalſhip, 305. 2. 1. 

+ Grotius, Hugo, his vaſt learning, 285. a. 12. 

Gryphius, Sebait, printer at Lyons, 528. a. 2. : 

Gryphus, King of Egypt, cauſes his mother to drink the 
poiſon the had prepared for him, C65. a. 12. 

Gualbertus, Jofeph, his patience, 256. a. 6. | 

Gualter, Earl of Brenn, his hatred and contempt for The- 
baldus, 124. a. 11. | 

Guejo hangs himſelf at the Emperor's command, 197. a. 4. 

Guntherus, the beauty and gravity of his perſon, 36. a. 19. 

Guelphs and Gibbelines, their firſt beginning, 487. a. 183. 

Guernſey retaken from the French by a ſtratagem, 683. a. 3. 

Guiſe, B. of, forewarned in vain of his aſſaſſination, 451. 4. f. 

none: murdered, 199. a. 9. _ 

Guns and gunpowder, their firſt invention, 288. a. 2. : 

Gumtramus rewards the ſervices of two treacherous Bithops with 


death, 443. a. 18, 


Guy, Thomas, his immenſe gifts in charity, 244. 4. 25. 
Guy, Earl of Flanders, dies rather than forfeit his faith, 195. 


a. 13. 4 WE AE 
Guymond, Chaplain to Henry I. preferred for falſe reading, 
602, a. 3. 
H 


| E G. the Counts of, marked with a golden 
croſs, 14 a. 5. 
ackney, Alice, her body found entire 175 years after its 
burial, 79. a. 2. | 
Hadrianus, Emperor, above revenge, 220. a, 13. 
Hager, And, a bookſeller, murdered by his ungrateful godſon, 
437. a. It. | | 
Hajam M1jom raviſhes his own daughter, 449. a, 1. 
Hair changed by grief, 135. a. 4. 
grows on the tongue, 26, a, 2, | 
——— how worn, and other particulars of it, 21. ch. 6. 
—  {urpnfingly moveable by ſome men, 22. a. 5. 
changes colour through fear, 126. a. 12, 13, &c. 
—— white in youth, and black in old age, 22. a. 12. 
Haithomus, bis hiſtory of the Tartars in Aſia, 503. a. 2 f. 
Hales, Sir Matt. his ſcrupulous incorruptibility, 250. a. 23. 
Hall, Biſhop, his peaceable and humble diſpoſition, 229. a. 11. 
Hualy, Baf1, a deformed body, but an amiable ſoul, 36. a. 5. 
Hawar, a blind man, conducts a company through a deſart by 
his ſmell, 119. a. 2. 
Hamilton, Pat. ſummons Alexander Campbell before God 
648. a. 10. | 
Hammel, a town, delivered from rats by a piper, 632. 4. 23. 
Hanged perſons regovering, 83. a. 10, 11, 12. | 
Hanging Stone, in Devonſkire, the cauſe of its name, 72. 
a, 1, | 
Hannibal, his contempt of omens, and his ſelf-confidence, 
278. 4. 4. | | 
SS bis pride on the victory at Cannas, 417. a. 5. 
his ſpeed in travelling, 58. a. 6. | 
—— — his hatred to the Romans, 123. a. 2. 
his ſtratagem againſt the Romans, 683. a. 1. 
the obedience of his ſoldiers, 197. a. 7. 
preſages of his overthrow, 567. a. 30. 
—— — deceived by the oracle, 575. a. 8. | 
eſcapes from Fabius by a ſtratagem, 685. 2. 9. 
puts his pilot to death raſhly, 423. a. 3. 
Hanno, the firſt who tamed a lion, 705. a. 8. 
baniſhed far taming a lion, 701. a. 6. 
H2quinus, King of Norway, killed extraordinarily, 75.4. 25. 
Hardicanute, King, an enormous eater, 358. a. 6, 
Harold, King, runs very ſwift, 57. a. 7. | | 
his perjury to William of Normandy, 390. a. 11. 
Harpagus ſends letters to Cyrus in the belly of a hare, 68g, 
a. 4. ; 
Harvicus kills his own ſon, 323. 2. 11. 
Haſtings, Lord, forewarned in vain of his death, 452. a. 4. 
Hatred, inftances of, 122, ch. . 


— — 


Hatto, Archbiſhop of Mentz, barns the poor in barns, and 


is deilroyed by rats, 74. a. 22. | 
— — deceitfully Fetrays Adelbert, 
90. a. 13. 3 1 n 
Hawk, one faves the city of Caſibilis, 636. a. 7. 5 
one in his flight diſcovers an unknown people in Spain, 
634. A. Is | 
Head and ſkull, its unuſual figure in ſome, 20. ch. 5. 
Hearing, excellent and deſective, 113. ch. 4. 
Heart, curioſities concerning it, 41. ch. 15. 
— a body opened, and none found, 42, 2. 12. 


Heart 
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Heart not to be abe by fre, 42. 2. 18, 19. 

— perſons ſpeak after it is taken out, 265. a. 7. 

—— covered with hair, 42. a. 13, 14, 15, 1 

—— Void of feeling, experimented, 115. a. 5. 

—— wounded, and not followed with inſtant death, 43. 2. 
21, #2, . 


Hedgel 0g cauſes fainting and dread, 14. a. 28. 


Heertard, Chrift. an apothecary, had not the ſenſe of ceiling; 
120. As, 7. 

Heers, Hen. Ab. dictates on five ſubjects at once, 60. a. 18. 

Hegeſian, his wonderful eloquence, 498. a. 1. 

Heidelburg, a curious clock made there, 297. a. 37. 

Helebore renews youth, and prolongs N 68. a. 2. 

taken without effect, 678. a. 4. 

Helen, her perſon deſcribed, 32. 2. 28. 

Heliodorus, his love for his brother, 187. 2. 9. 

Heliogabalus made Emperor, 462. a. 24. 

- his expenſive luxury in dreſs and 7 357. 
a. 8. p. 305.4. 11. 

— — his exceſſive prodigality, 35 3. a. 3. 
| his impiety and death, 317. a. 5. 

Mell, Nich. de, the effect of fear upon him, 126. a. 10. 

Hen, one preſerves a man's life, 674. a. 14. 

Henry I. King of England, his advancement to the throne 
predicted by his father, 573. a. 24. 

marries Matilda againſt her wil, who curſes his poſ- 

terity, 656. a. 13. 

his croelty to his brother Robert Duke of Normandy, 

a. 8, 


Henry i the integrity of his 1 246. a. 8. 


waits at the table of his pos ſon, 417. a. 6. 
Henry V. his debanched youth and reformation, 160. a. 10. 
when Prince of Wales, committed to priſon, 262. 


= dolls run very ſwift, 57. a. 6. 

hated drunkenneſs and flattery, 165. a. 7. 

his reſentment of French inſolence, 140. a. 2, 

predicts his ſon's misfortunes, 572. a. 22. 

enry VI. his patience, 256. a. 2. | 

pious and unfortunate, 457. a. 5. 

— — his great hatred of indecency, 146, a. 8, 

the innocence of his life, 207. a. 3, 

the low ſtate of learning in his time, 372. a. 

Henry VII. his advancement to the throne predicted eight 
hundred years before it happened, 573. a. 23. 

his pleaſant puniſhment of an attrologer, 225. a. 12. 

1 VIII. introduces ſhort hair in England, 638. a. 13. 


— his indiſcriminate bounty of the abbey revenues, 


: 54. A. 13. 

Henry, Prince of Saxony, his conſtancy i in ton 77. f. 12. 

Henry, Earl of Alſatia, his courage frightens a Iion, 272. a. 3, 

Henry of Lortain killed, although forewarned, 76. a. 34. 

Henry, the Bird-catcher, Emperor, 465. a. 66. 

Henry, brother to Baldwin Emperor of _ Eaſt, 475. a. 65. 

Henry II. Emperor, 465. a. 70. 

Henry III. Emperor, 465. a. 72. 

Henry IV. Emperor, 465. a. 75 

the vain attempt of Pope Gregory VII. to kill him 

in the church, 665. a. 13. 

his reverſe of fortune, 591. 2. 2. 

Henry V. Emperor, 466. a. 74- 

maintained thoſe principles for which he condemned 
his father, 432. a. 9. 

Henry 7 I eand 466. a. 78. 

Henty il, Kogwree, poiſoned. in the Euchacift, 467. 4 a, 86, 


his murder of the innocents, amongſt whom was his 


IN »D E X. 
Henry II. King of France, killed by an accident, although 


forewarned, 452. a. 5. 
Henry A King of Erance, murdered by Ravilliac, 591, 


Henry I. I. King of Spain, Killed by a tile falling on his bead, 
a. 24. 

Henry, Archbiſhop of Mentz, his appeal for juſtice to Chriſt, 
46. a: 1 

Heraclianus lofes his life through fear, 129. a. 21, 

Heraclides, a vaſt eater and drinker, 361. a. 11, 

Heraclitus, the Philofopher, 527. a. 31. 

his admonition to preſerve peace, 168. a. 12, 

Heraclius, choſen Emperor, 472. a. 20. 


virtuous in his youth, afterwards degenerate, 321, 


a, 

Heraclius, the Epheſian, worried to death by dogs, 7 3. a. 6, 

Hereticks and their hereſies, 5 30. ch. 19. 

Herkenbald kills his nephew for raviſhing a maid, 247. a. 12. 

Hermits diſtinguiſh poiſonous herbs by the taſte and ſmell, 
117. a. 2. 

Hermocrates obtains a victory over the Athenians by a ſtrata- 
gem, 685. a. 10, 

Hermodorus baniſhed for his honeſty, 701. a. 

Hermogenes, loſes his memory and all his great learning at 
. twenty-four years old, 378. a. . 

Hermotimus, his body burnt hilt in a trance, 629. a. 2. 

— retaliates his maſter's cruelty, 664. a. 8. 

Hero and Leander, their love, 121. a. 2. 

Herod, of Judea, his choleric diſpoſition, 130. a. 22. 

— puniſhes his uncle Joſeph for betraying his ſecret to his 
wife Mariamne, 456. a. 8. | 

Herod, the Aſcalonite, his rapacious covetouſneſs, 394. a. 1. 

King of the Jews, his deſtiny foretold, 


70, a, 6. 
Herod, a worthy Prince whilſt young, afterwards wicked and 
"tyrannical, 320. a. 


own ſon, 323. a. 10. 
— his love for his wife, 172. a. 2. 
orders his ſon's execution for his . to ſucceed 
him, 456. a, 
Herod, the Sophiſt, cauſes his wife to be beat to death, 333. 
a. 4+ 
Herodianus, his hiſtory of his own time, 5027 a. 17. 


Herodes, Atticus, unable to ſpeak before M. Antonius, 147, 
a. 1 


Herodotus and Thucydides never mention the Romans, 273. 


8 

Herodotus, his writings, 501. a. 1. 

Herodotus, a trumpeter, his vaſt appetite, 358. a. 3. 
Herophilus, a farrier; . paſſes for the grandſon of C. Marius, 


408. a. 3. 

Heſiod, Greek poet, 504. a. 3. | 8 

Heurnius, Johan. has tlie cholic when he taſtes pepper, 12. 
N © hs 


Heydon, John, his public charities, 243. a. 22. 
Heyrick, John, his numerous deſcendants, 54. 4. 15. 
Hidden treaſures found, 64 1. ch. zo. 
Hiero, the exemplary chaſtity. of his wife, 253.2. 11. 
Hiero, of Sicily, profits by ſickneſs, 258. a. 
his bounty to Archimelus, a poet, 237. A, 9. 
Hilarius I. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 47. 
—— — anecdote of him, 541. a. 16. 
Hilarus, M. Ofilius, dies ſuddenly on his birth-day, $53» 


a, 12, 
Hippocratc zz 


/ 


4 


Hippocrates, jealous of his wife, 15 f. a. 11. 
preſerves Greece from a plague, 217. a. 15, 


clears Democritus from the charge of madneſs, 
386. a. 2. 


Hippolitus, his hatred to women, 123. a. 7. 

Hidæus, his ſecret writing, 68 9. a. 3, 

Hiſter, a fine actor, 520. a, 11. 

Hiſt æus, the Mileſian Tyrant, his quickneſs of learning, 113. 


— 


— 


a. 5. 
Hiſtorians, Greek and Latin, goo. ch. 8. | 
Hitchel, John, his ſingular burning by lightning, 631. a. 15. 
Holgate, Archbiſhop, forgives his enemy, 260. a. 6 
Homer, the manner of his death, 135. a. 2. 
his Iliad written on parchment, and incloſed in a nut- 
ſhell, 111, a. 2. | 
prince of poets, 504.2. 2. 
Honorius, his ſtupidity, 376. a. 2. 
Honorius II. his fucceſſion to the empire, 464. a. 47. 
his Empreſs buried in ſumptuous apparel, 364. a, 2. 
Honorius I. Pope, 481. a. 71. 
Honorius II. Pope, a lover of learning, 487. a. 168. 
Honorius III. Pope, 487. a. 182. 
Honorius IV. Pope, 488. a. 194. 
Honours, extraordinary, conferred on ſome perfons, 669. 
ch. 39. 
reſigned for retirement, 598. ch. 16. 
Hope, how eutertained and deceitful, 139. ch. 15. 
Hora ius, Flaccus, the Latin poet, 507. a. 9. 
Horatius, Conſul, his carneſtnefs in dedicating the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, 276. a, 2. 
Hormiſdas I. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 5 3. 
Horn in a man's forehead, 20. a. 6, 7. 
Horne, William Andrew, commits a murder, and is hanged 
© thirty-five years after, 97, a, 24. 
Horns growing in ſundry parts of a girl's body, 11. a. 23. 
Horſemanſhip, ſurpriſing, 56. a. 7. 
Horſes, their blood drank by the Tartars, 618. a, 6, 
Hortenſius, Q. his early eloquence, 157.4. 10. 
his vaſt memory, 108. a, 7. 
Hoſpitality, inſtances of it, 204. ch. 17. 
Hoſtius, his luſtful behaviour and death, 447. a. 8. 
Hour-glafſes, invented by the Sicilians, 259. a. 8. 
Huns, their migration from their own country, 635. 4. 5. 
Hubert, Burgh, his faithfulneſs to King John, 192.4. 4. 
Hudſon, Jeffery, the dwarf, 47. a. 15. 
Hugolin, Gizadeſca, his vaſt ſucceſſes and miſerable death, 
þ- a. 14. 
Humble ſituations, 
| ch. 48. 
Human fleth uſed for food, 617. a. 1. 
Humanity, inſtances of, 217. ch. 21. 
Humility, inſtances of it, 227. ch. 24. . 
Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, his bold behaviour to King 
Edward I, 274. a. 7. 
| Hungarians and Bohemians, their hatred to each other, 123, 


remembered after advancement, 303. 


4. 
Hungry diſeaſe deſtroys mult itudes at Syracuſe, 69, a 7. 
Huſbands unnatural to their wives, 332. ch. 7. 
Huſbands, the love of ſome for their wives, 172. ch. 7, 
Hyginus, Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. g. 
Hypatia, deſtroyed for her learning and knowledge, 143. 

a, 6, 
Hyperides, one of the ten Orators of Athens, 509. a. 11. 
Hypocriſy, inſtances of, 15 3. ch 22. 

Nyus. XXXII. 


2 


CV 


X. 
J. 


F Us, teacher of oratory to Demoſthenes, 500. a. 12. 
Jamblicus, a Magician, 5 38. a. 14. ; 
James I, his wiſh on ſeeing the Bodleian library, 137. a. 7. 
——a diſcovers Richard Haidock, an impoſtor, 234, a. 6. 
violates his oath to puniſh the murderers of Overbury, 
448. A. 11. 
James IV. of Scotland, forewarned in vain of his death, 45 3. 
a. 12. 
apaneſe, fond of baldneſs, 22. a. 13. 
braim, Emperor of the Eaſt, 477. a. 88. 
Icelus, freedman of Galba, his ſpeed in travelling, 58. a. 4. 
Idleneſs and flothfulneſs, 374. ch. 24. 
Idols, worſhipped, 612. ch. 19. 
Jealouſy, its ſtrange effects, 148. ch. 20. 
aw, ſo fixed to the ſkull as to be immoveable, 20. a. 4. 
Jeery, Sit John, his application to ſtudy, 282. a. 11. 
Jenkins, Henry, dies aged one hundred and ſixty-nine, 64. 
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a. 25. | 

Jenks, bookſeller, tried for publiſhing libels, and infects the 
judges, jury, and ſpeQators, with a fatal diſtemper, 3.2.11. 

Jerome, Saint, account of him, 541. a. 18. : 

— —— his valt learning, 285. a. 10. 

Jerome of Prague, his great memory, 109. a. 19. 

Jeſus, ſon of Ananias, his preſages of the ruin of Jeruſalem, and 

his own death, 562. a. 1, 

Jeſuits, their pride, 416. a. 1. 

Jewel, Biſhop, his prodigious memory, 199. a. 17. 

ſews, two thouſand murdered at Liſbon, 351. a. 1. 

their law conceruing coming to battle, 609. a. 27. 

Ignatius, Biſhop of Antioch, 540. a. 1. 

Ignorance of the Ancients and others, 372. ch. 23, 

Imagination, its force and effects, 103. ch. 1. 

Impatience of ſome perſons at hearing of their faults, 433, 
Cli. 47, 
Impiety, 316. ch. 1. 
Impottors, who have aſſumed the names of illuſtrious perſons, 

407. ch. 34. | 
Imprecation of ſome men upon themſelves, 654. ch. 35. 
Impudence, inſtances of it, 147. ch. 18. 

Inceſtuous loves and maritiages, 449. ch. 5 l. 

Inconſtancy of ſome perfons in their diſpoſitions, 391. ch. 39, 
Indacus, his vaſt ſpeed in running, 58. a. 12. 

Indians, their contempt of pain, 265. a. 12. p. 266. a. 16. 
their manner of choofing a chief, 266. a. 16. 

ſmell gunpowder before it is fired, 119. 4. 1, 
Induſtry, uncommon inſtances of it, 298. ch. 45. | 
Infants, remaining years in the womb, 544. a. 2. 

one brought np by a wolf, 115. 3. 11. | 
the wonderful preſervation of one, whoſe mother was 
killed by a mad bull, 548. a. 12. 

crying in the womb, 543. ch. 1. 

petrified in the womb, 546. ch. 3. 

Ingratitude of ſome perſons, 434. ch. 48. 

injuries, calily forgiven, 259. ch. 33, 

Innocent and blameleſs perſons, 206. ch. 18. 

Inanccentius I. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 41, 

Innocentius I. Pope, his different behaviour before ard after his 

being made, 391. a. 3. I 
Innocentius II. Pope, 487 a. 169. 

Innocentius III. Pope, firſt impoſed aurieular confeſhen, 487, 

a. 181. 

Innocentius IV, Pope, ſummoned to judgment in a dreun, 5641, 

a. 33. 


8 J. 


— 


— — — 


Innocenti 'n 
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Innocentius IV. Pope, 488. a. 185. 
Innocentius VI. Pope, 488. a. 203. 
Innocentiws VII. Pope, 4%9. a. 208. 
Innocentius VIII. Pope, given to venery, 489. a. 219. 
Innocentius IX. Pope, 490. a. 237. 


Innocentius X. Pope, 490. a. 242. 
Innocentius XI. Pope, 49 l. a. 246. 
Imocentius XIII. Pope. 491. a. 250. 
Inquitition, how dre ded by the Spaniards, 128. a. 25, 
ch. 38. 
Inſtruction of animals, 4200. ch. 46. 
Inventions, curious, the firſt diſcoverers, 287. ch. 43. 
Inventors and firſt beginners of divers things, 704. ch. 50. 
oan, Queen of Naples, murders her huſband, 334. a. 1, 
Joan, Pope, dies in childbed, 383. a. 105, 
64. a. 21. 
ohannes I. Bichop of Rome, died in priſon, 480. a. 54. 
Johannes III. Biſhop of Rome, 481. a. 62. 
ra IV. Pope, 48 1. a. 7 3. 
ohunnes VI. Pope, ſuppoſed to be a martyr, 482. a. 86. 
ohannes VII. Pope, 482. a. 87. 
birth, 483. a. 105. 
Johannes IX. Pope, crowned three Emperors, 483. a. 109. 
Johannes X. Pope, the baſtard of Pope Sergius III. 484. 
a. 125. 
Johannes XII. Pope, ſlain in the act of adultery, 485. a. 133, 
Johannes XIII. Pope, 485. a. 136. 
Johannes XV. Pope, hated the clergy, 485. a. 142. 
{ohannes XVI. Pope, a great ſcholar, 485. a. 143. 
| people, 486, a. 146. 
Johannes XVIII. Pope, 486. a. 147. 
Johannes XX. Pope, 488. a. 191. 
. XXI. Pope, 488. a. 200, 
the ſon of a currier, 590. a. 18. 
hn Palæologus, Emperor, 475. a. 73. 
ohn II. Emperor of the Eaſt, 475. a. 75. 
ohn, King of Spain, maſſacres the people of Seville for re- 
proving him, -433. a. 4. 
— nis irreligion and death, 318. a. 12, 
John of Auftria, introduces the faſhion of wearing foretops, 
I'S; 
Johnſon, Robert, his charitable gifts, 243. a. 21. 
nes, Mr. his charitable gifts, 243. a. 20. 
305. a. 8. 
1 his hiſtory of the wars of the Goths, 503. a, 21. 


Innocentius XII. Pope, 491. a. 248. 
Inſolence of ſome in proſperity, and baſenets in advertity, 419. 
| Inventions and improvements of the Moderus, 374. a. 14. 
pry Barbatus, Emperor, 468. a. 91. 
johannes de Temporibus, three hundred and ſixty- one years old, 
ohannes II. Biſhop of Rome, 481. a. 57. 
channes V. Pope, 482. a. 83. 
Joan VIII. Pope, vulgarly called Pope Joan, died in child- 
p. 484. a. 118. 
Johannes XI. Pope, wicked and cruel, 485. a. 128. 
Johannes XIV. Pope, died in priſon, 435. a. 141. 
Johannes XVII. Pope, took the choice of the Popes from the 
Johannes XIX. Pope, 486. a. 159. 
ohannes XXII. Pope, depoſed, 489. 4. 211, 
jon Pat XXIV. Pope, his ſelf-confidence, 279. a. 10, 
— I. King of France, his faithfulneſs, 195. a. 15. 
John, King, his oppreſſion, villanies, and death, 350. a. 6. 
637. a 
0 
1 Ignatius, obtains a fortune, beginning with fixpence, 
ofeph I. Emperor, 470, 2. 104. 
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Yeh Benedictus Auguſtus, Emperor, 471. a. 108. 
oſeph, Michael, a blackſmith, his love of fame when 
ö be executed, 414. a. 6. 
Jovian, Emperor, his death, 471. a. 4. 
Journies, performed with vaſt expedition, 58. ch. 22. 
Toy, extraordinary effects of it, r41, cli. 12. 
Iphicrates, the Athenian General, a cobler's fon 
Ircland, maſſacre of the Proteſtants there, 363. 
Irenæus, Saint, his martyrdom, 540. a. 4. 
Irene, Empteſs of the Katt, 473. a. 31. 
appears to her father after death, 86. a. 7, 
caufes her ſon's eyes to be put out, 32 3. a, 5, 
Ifaacius, Emperor, a lover of learning, 474. a. 52. 
Iſaacius, 3 Emperor, depoſed by his brother, $75. 
a. b2, 
Iſabella, of Spain, her fortitude in pain, 264. a. 6. 
Iſada, a beautiful youth, his valour and proweſs in battle, 
271, a. 2 
Ifaurians deftroy themſelves and families rather than ſurrender, 
309. a. 4. 
Iſidorus, his (kill in phyſiognomx, 513. a. 13, 
Ifocrates publiſhed his book aged ninety-four, and lived fifteen 
years after, 66. a. 11. 
— his vaſt riches and premiums with his ſcholars, 2 38. 
a. 20. 
Iſpahan, three hundred thouſand citizens 
Tamas Shaw, 348. a. 18. 
Italians, great age of many in the time of Veſpaſian, 63. a, : 3 
their reyengeful temper, 348. a. 15, 16. : 
Iſthmian Games, 645. a. 3. 
udgments of God on atheiſtical perſons, 316. ch. 1. 
1233 a great King, ſtarved to death, 596. a. 20. 
Julia, wife of Pompey, Kills herſelf through a miſtake, 655, 
& $ 
Julianus obtains the empire, 462. a. 20, 
ſees an apparition the night before his death, 65 1, a. g. 
the luſtre of his eye, 29. a. 11, 
—  —= his merciful temper, 15 2. a. 7. 
—— — his contempt of Chriſt, and his puniſhment, 142, 
4. 1g. 
— — * time of his death, 471. a. z. 
his generoſity to his ſoldiers, 306. a. 4. 
preſages of his death, 566. a. 28. 
forewarned of his death, 578, a. 28. 
kills his fat! er and mother by miſtake, 660. a. 20 
— — — his evil diſpoſition told by his appearance, 5 12.4. 3 
his apoſtacy and impiety at his death, 317. . 7. . 
ulianus, a Monk, could read in the dark, 112. a. 11. 
ulian, a Centurion, his valour and death, 271. a. 27. 
Julius I. Biſhop of Rome, 479. a. 35. 
Julius II. Pope, more a ſoldier than a prelate, 489. a. 222. 
his body dug up and robbed, 78. a. 6. 
— — — Cured of a fever by joy, 131. a. 2. 
his imprudent Ambaſſador to England, 369. 


going to 


590. a. 15. 
4 9. 


of it deſtroyed by 


6. | 

Pope, a ſodomite, 490. a. 228. 

—— his paſſion and blaſphemy, 128. a. 3. 

Julius x05 "gk a young Prince, never known to laugh, 25, 
a. 16, 

Julius Nepos, Emperor, depoſed, 464. a. 56. 

Juſtice and impartiality, inſtances of, 245, ch. 29. 

Juſtina beheaded by her jealous huſband, 149. a. 1. 

Juſtinian, his ingratitude tb Beliſarius, 438. a, 18. 


a. 
Julius III. 


Joſtinian 
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uſtinian II. his tren chery to the Arabians, and death, 442. a. 11. 
— murdered at the altar, 472. a. 23, nnn 
juſtinus, his abridgement of Trogus Pompeius, 504. a. 40. 

uſtinus, Emperor, 47 2. 4, 14. 

uſtinus, Martyr, beheaded at Rome, 540. a. 3. 

Juvenali*, Dec, Jun. the poet, 508, a. 15, 


K 


EEB LE, Henry, a benefactor to the church, and its 
_—_— to him, 437. a. Io. 
Keneth, 


* 


ing of Scotland, killed by a curious ſtatue, 297. 


3. 35 
Keneth III. King of Scotland, haunted by his conſcience, 700, 
a, 8. 
Kerezin, Ladiſlaus, his treachery rewarded by rolling him in a 
nog ſhead ſtuck with ſpikes, 441. a. 6. 
Kildare, Earl of, made Deputy of Ireland for a jeſt, 601. a. 1. 
King's-evil, fiſt cured by King Edward, 682. a. 13. 
Kingſton, Sir William, his cruel diſpofition, 340. 2. 11. 
Knife, one ſwallowed, and cut out of the ſtomach, 680. a. 2. 
Knights Templars burnt, and their order extinguiſhed, 488. 
a. 199. 
Kropff hans, John, void of the ſenſe of taſting, 117. a. 5. 


L 


ABYRINTH of Egypt deſeribed, 579. a. 2. 
Lacedemonians, their ſecret way of writing, 689. a. 5. 
—— their reſpect of old age, 145. a. 9, 
Lactantius, an account of him, 541. a. 15. 
Lady buried alive, her body how found, 81. a. 14. 
Lais unable to vanquiſh the chaſtity of Zenccrates, 25 . a. 5. 
— put to death for her beauty, 32. a. 27. 
Lakes, Sir Thomas, his diſpatch in buüneſs, 59. a. 16. 
Lamb, William, his charitable gifts, 249. a. . 
Lamias, Lucius, returns to life amidit his funeral flames, 83, 
a, 6. 
Lamiſſus, King of the Lombards, his wonderful prefervation 
and elevation, 588. a. 9. 
Lamp burns 500 years, 292. a. 7, 8 
Landus I. Pope, 484. a. 124. 
Lancaſter, Henry of, his liberality, 238. a. 16. 
Lane, Ralph, brings tobacco into England, 706. 2. 29. 
Lanfrancus, Archb iſnop of Canterbury, dies of a fever, agree- 
able to his wiſh, 138. 4. 11. 8 
Langton, Stephen, Archbithop of Canterbury, his vaſt expence 
on the bones of Thomas à Becket, 354. a. 10. 
Laocoon and his ſons, their ſtatues, 517. 2. 8. 
Laſyrtas, Lafionius, lived without drinking, 623. a. 6. 
Latin poets, 507. # 
Latro, Portius, his inconftancy, 393, 2+ 12. 
could repeat all he ever read or wrote, 109. 


a. 16. 
Laud, Archbiſhop, omens of his fall, 568. a. 38. 
Laverinus, Ant. ſubdues a devil, 653. 3. 19. 
Laughter occaſions death, 131. a. 3, 5. P. 132+ a 8, 
Laughter continued for three days, 133. 4. 20. 
Lauretanus Pet, ſuppreſſes a mutiny, 640. 2+ 8. 
Lawgivers, accounts of, 49 1. ch. 4. 
Lawrence, a man robutt at 140 years old, 65. 4. 2, 
Lazarus, a glaſs and ſtone eater, 117. 2.0. 
Leaders, ſuch perfons as were firſt in divers things, 704. Ch, 50. 
Leczna, a courtezan, her inviolable ſecrecy, 302. 4. 8. 
Leander and Hero, their love for each other, 121, a 2. 
Leaping and jumping, ſurpriſing, 55. a 1, Kc. 
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Learning reſpected and revereuced, 279. ch. 40. 

Legiſlators, accounts of, 491. ch. 4. | 

Lentulus, P. his great deſert unrewarded, 438. a. 20. 

Leo. I. Biſhap of Rome, 480. a. 46. ä 

Leo II. Pope, 482. a. 81. | 

Leo III. Pope, whipped at Rome, 483. a. 97. 

Leo IV. Pope, firſtreceived Peter-pence from England, 48 3. 
a. 104. 

Leo V. Pope, died in priſon, 484. a. 120. 

Leo VI. Pope, his worthineſs, 484. a. 126. 

Leo VII. Pope, 485. a. 129. 

Leo VIII. Pope, 485. a. 134. 

Leo IX. Pope, pious and hofpitable, 486. a. 156. 

Leo X. Pope, burnt Luther's books, 489. a. 223. 

—— fat to a proverb, 61. a. 13. 

— — nis love af hunting, 710. a. 1. 

— — killed with joy, 132. a. 12. 

his contempt of Chriſtianity, 317. a. 8. 

Leo XI. Pope,.490. a. 238. 

Leo, Emperor, prefers learning to arms, 280. a. 1 r. P. 472. 
4. II. 


his love of pence, 167, a. 2. 

Leo, Armenus, Emperor, his juſtice, 248. a, 17. 

Leo, Iſauricus, Emperor, 473. a. 27. 

Leo III. Emperor, 473. a. 29. 

Leo IV. Emperor, robs St. Sophia of her crown, 318; a. Bd 

Leo V. Emperor, killed in the church, 473. a. 34. 

Leo VI. Emperor, 473. a. 39. 

Leo, Prince; vide Parrot. | 

Leocras, a Ratuary, 5 18. a. 19. 

Leoline, Prince of Wales, deceived by a propliecy of Merlin's, 
577. 4. 24. 

Leonicenus, Nich. hearty at ninety- ſix, 65. a. 6. 

Leontinus, George, lived in health 108 years, 62. a. 5. 

Leontinus, the maſter of Iſocrates, free from diſcaſe at 105, 
66. a. . 

Leontius, a ſtatuary, 5 1). a. 14. 0 

Leopards tamed and taught to ride on horſeback, 300. a. 2. 

Leopold I. Emperor, 470. a. 103. 

Leopoldus, Duke of Auſtria, his love for his brother, 189. 
8.15. 

Lepidus, Q Em. his early honours, 155. a. 1. 

——— dies of a blow on his toe, 77. a. 36. 


Lepidus, his infolence and baſe ſubmiſſion to Oftavianus, 419— 


Q 1. 

Lepton, john, rides fix times from London to Vork in a week, 
58. a. 9. 

Lermouth, Thomas, foretells events, 569. a. 1. 

Lermouth; vide Williamſon. 

Leſc, King of Poland, mindful of his low origin, 304. a. 5.. 

Letters, ſecret ways of diſpatching and writing them; 689. 
ch. 44. | g 

Lewis IV. dies by a fall from his horſe, 467. a. 87. 

Lewis VII. of France, killed by his horſe, 73, a. 15. | 

Lewis XI. his bounty to a collier for the wiſdom of his afs,. 606. 
a. 20. 

——— conceits all things tn ſtink, 120. a. 10. 

— his frugality in apparel, 202. a. 1. 

— prefers a turnſpit for a jeſt; 606. a. 21. 

— prefers a prieſt for a jeſt, 606. a. 22. 

punithes one of his courtiers for covetouſneſs, 396. 

a, 16, | 

— tormented by his conſcience; 700, a. 13. 

converted to juſtice by his parliament, 246. a. . 

—— his unnatural behaviour to his father, 329. a. 12. 

— his cruelties, 3 42. 4. 1 8. 


Le wis 


—— 
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Lewis XI. his croelties retaliated, 663, a | 

—— taken prifonet through his imprudence, 368. a. 3. 

Lewis XII. his converſation with a knaviſh bailiff, 191. a, 15. 

his forgiveneſs of bis enemies, 220. a. 11. 

Lewis XIII. had a double row of teeth, 25. a. 8. 

Lewis II. King of Hungary, remarkable things of him, $48. 
a. 10. 

Lewis of Bavaria, Emp. cauſes his wiſe to be put to death by 
a miſtake, 423 a. 4. 

Lewis, Prince of Naples, becomes a Frahciſcan Friar, 601. 
a. 12. 

Lewis; fee Ludovicus. 

Leyden, the fine library there, 585. a. 18. 

Liberality and bounty, 236. ch. 27. 

Liberius |. Biſhop of Rome, 479. a. 436, 

Liberty. how prized by ſome, 308. ch. 50. 

Libraries, accounts of the moſt famous, 583. ch. 12. 

Lice uſed as food b 2 the Scythians, 618. a. 7. 

Licinius, his oppteſſion of the Gauls, 398. a. 17. 

— — N of the prodigality he condemned in his father, 

. 

Liege, John ” a boy brought up wild in the woods, his 
acutenels of ſmell, 119. a. 3. 

Lightneſs of the bodies of ſome men, 60. ch. 23. = 

Ligneroles procures, his death by his i diſcretion, 45+ a. 1 

Likeneſs of ſome perſons to others, 38. ch. 14. 

Lindus, Charles of, a ſtatuary, 517. a. 10. 

Linguiſts, eminent, 283. ch. 42. 

Linus, Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 478. a. 2. 

his curious dial, 293. a. 13. 

Lipſius, could repeat all Tacitus by rote, 108. a. 5. 

Litbon, the maſlacre of the Jews there, 35144. 1. 

Litigiouſneſ:, inſtances of it, 425. ch. 42. 

Liſiftratus,-the firſt ſtatuary, 516. a. 1. 

Littleton, Sir John, his chant on Mr. Smith, 399. a. 1. 

Livius, Titus, the honours paid him, 009. a. 5. 

his writings, 501. a. 5 

Locuſts, th the food of People in Ethiopia, 618. a. 4. 

— — deſtroy a city, 712. a. 3. 

breed a plague in France, 712. a. 2. 

Legotheta, Camaterus, a prodigious diinker, 360. a. 7. 

Lombards, or Longobards, named from their beards, 24-2, 6, 

Longevity, iniances of it, 62. cli. 24. 

Longolius, Chriſt. could repeat every thing he read in the 
ſame words, 110. a. 22. 

I oquacity of ſome men, 459. ch. 55. 


Lorrain, Cardinal of, a pleaſant cheit put on him, 225. a 11, 


Lotharius ſeizes on the empire, 466. a. 75. 

Lathbroke, Prince of Denmark, murdered; his dog diſco ers 
the murderer, $7. a. 3. 

Love, ſtrange effects cf it; 120. ch. 8. 

Lovers band, a company of ſoldiers, {lain together, 122. 2. 5, 

Lovelace, T Thomas, his py _— * ent, 387. a. 9. 

Lucius Craſſus, his 


455 Lyciſcus, when drunk, des ſes 3 and his Wh by . 


whom he is f un, 363. a. 10. 
Lucams, M. Annæus, the poet, 507. a. 7. 
Lucia pulls out her eyes for inſpiring love, 254. 4. 17. 
Lncifer, Biſhop of Caralitanum, his hereſies, 532. a. 16. 
Lucilius, C. the Latin poet, 507. a. 57. 
Lacilius, his friendſhip and generoſity to Brutus, 210. a. 8. 
Lucius and Flavi: s, their friendſhip, 209 a. 2. 
Lucius I. Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 479. a. 22. 
Lscius II. Pope, 487. a. 171, 


Lucies III. Pape banuhed, 487. a, 176, 
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Lucius Rheginus and Q. Servilius Cepio, their friendſliip, 
211, a. 9. 

Lucretius, Titus, the poet, 507. a. 6. 

N relieves the Aliiticks from terrible oppreſſion, 319. 


= 
—— — bi vaſt feaſt for Cicero and Pompey, 356. 2. 5. 


his vaſt quantity of clothes, 364. a. 6. 

great when -employed, but nn became ſlupid, 
321. a. 10. 

Lucullus, Lucius, his love for his brother, 185. 2. r. 

his compaſſionate temper, 152. a. f. 

his vaſt memory, 108. a. 8. 7 

Lucy, Richard de, reſigns his office for retirement, 600. a. 10. 


— 


Ludi Seculares, 646. a. 11. 


Ludovicus Pins, 464. a. 59. 
his liſe ſaved by the day of his perſon, 35. 


a. 14. 

—— bears reproof fromthe Bp. of Utrecht, 262, a. 5 

Ludovicus H. Emperor, 464. a. 69. 

Ludovicus III. Emperor, 456, a. 64. 

Ludovicus, King of Hungary, loſes his life by neglecting an 

apparition, 65 4. a. 18. 

Ludovieus, King of Burguiidy, his perjury and ingratitude, 

. * - $88. a. 4. p. 390. az 12. 

Ludovicus, Lord of Immola, his misfortunes foretold by ls 
father's ghoſt, 84, a. 1, 

Luitprandus, his hiſtory of his own time, 503, a, 27. 

Luft, inſtances of, 446. ch. 50. 

Luther, Mart. remarkable for the brightneſs of his eye, 28. a, 6. 

his refuſal of riches, 307. a. 13. 

——— his ſingular abſtinence, 620. a. 5. 

overcomes the Devil, 654. a. 19. 

Luther, Paul, ſon of Martin Luther, his probity, 167. a. 16, 

Luxury, examples of it, 355. ch. 15. 

— in apparel and furniture, 364. ch. 19. 

Lychas, the Lacedemonian, his hoſpitality, 204. a. 1. 

Lycians mourn in the habits of women, 609. a. 23. 

Lycophron, tragic poet, 506. a. 20. 

Ly colthenes, Conrad. loſes his memory, and recovess it again, 

TOES © SEES 

Lg the Lacedemonian lawgiver, 491. a. 1. 

overcomes an enemy by forgiveneſs, 259. a. 4. 

refuſes the crown of 2 201. 4. 14. 

Lydians invent gaming, 289. a. 6 

Lyodor, a magician, burnt alive, 536. a. 

Lion, the gratitude and fondneſs of one to Andronicus, 668, 
a. 8. 

—— frighted by the courage of a man, 272. a. 3, + 

the figure of one, cauſes a man's death, 75. a. 

Lyſander cauſed altars to be erected to him, and divine wor- 
thip paid him, 331. a. 10. 

Lyſias unable to ſpeak before Severus the Emperor, 147. a. 19. 

a great orator, 499. a. q. 

Lyſias, a fine ftatuary, 517. a. 7. 

Lyfimachus, unarmed, Kill 2 lion, 270. a. 21, 

Lyfppus, a ſtatuary, 519. a. 9. 


M 


AC BET H „ his deſliny foretold by witches, 549.4. 2, 
Maccus cheats a ſhoemaker, 400, 2. 4. 
Macdonald, a thief, his cruelties retaliated, 663. 4. 3. 
Macdonald, Berry, Salmon, &c. their villanies, 343. 4. 22. 
Macduffe cut from his mother's womb, 547+ a. 5. 
Macedonius, his hereſies, 5 32. 2. 13. 


Machines 


—NMtMN MH RA: 


Machines, curious, 291. ch. 44, Ke. 

Macrinus Opilius, made Emperor, 452. a. 23. 

Madneſs produced from pride, 418. a. 12, 

c ccaſſoned by joy, 131. a. 6. p. 133. a. 19. : 

c occaſioned by grief, 135. a. 3, 8. 

Magan, K ing of Cyrene, choaked with fat, 61. a. 8. 

Magdalene, Q. of France, her reſpect for mental accompliſh- 
* ” 1. ur 5 F 2 | 

agick, profeſſors of it, and their wor ch. 20. 

2 firſt diſcovered, 288. a. 3. _ 

Mago, 4 traveller, who lived without drinking, 623, a. 5. 

Magus, Simon, his magical tricks, 5 39. a, 19. 

Mahomet uſed to carve wooden ſpoons, 7 10, 2. 4. 

Mahomet I. his large head, 21. a. 15. 

3 cruelly murders his miſtreſs Irene, 339. a. 6. 

Mahomet II. Emperor, conquers the empires of Conſtantino- 
ple and Trebiſond, 476. a. 77. 


———— cauſes his ſon to be ſtrangled for a rape, 246. 
A. 11. 


— his impiety, 319. a. 17, We 

Mahomet III. Emperor, cowardly and voluptuous, 477. a. 83. 

Mahomet IV. Emperor of the Eaſt, 47). a. 89. 

Majeſty and gravity in perſon and behaviour, p. 33. ch. 12. 

Makel Wian, Patrick, recovered his decay, cut new, tecth, 
and had a new head of hair at 110 years old, 67. a. 1. 

Malacava, Jul, murders his wife and child, 86. a. 1. 

Malachus, a poet, compoled beſt when frantic with anger, 


128. a. 2. | 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, his courage and generoſity, 
270. a. 18. 5 
Maleclarke, Biſhop of Carliſle, reſigns his biſhoprick, 600, 
a, 10. 


Malefactors recover after hanging, 83. a. 10, 11, 12. 


Mallary, condemned io retant in St. Mary's Church, Oxford, M 


and the ſtrange confuſion which enſued, 661. a. 29. 
Malta, Grand Maſter of, the form of his election, 644. a. 6. 
Man grows young after one hundred years of age, 68, a, 4. 
Man, not two feet high, weighs ſeventeen pounds, 47. a. 8. 
Man dies aged three hundred and ſeven, having grown young 

1 four times, 68. a. 5. 


Man at 


5 

ngal three hundred and thirty-five years old, 46, 
a. 20, | 

Man forty-two feet high, 46. a. 16. 

Mandarine preferred for his boldneſs, 200, a. 11. 

Manes, his hereſies, 532. a. 11. ; 

Manqueus, Johan. Killed by a cannon of his own caſting, 665. 
AL ; 

Manilius — from his mother's womb, 547. a. 5. 

Manlius Capitolinus, his valcur, 257: a. 3. 

Mansfeld, Count, tells colours by the touch, 115. 2. 3. 

Mantuanus, Bapt. the poet, 509. a. 21. 

Manuel, Emperor, 474 a. 59. 

Marcellinus, his ingratitude to Pompey, 437. a. 9. 


Mucellinus, Ammianus, his hiſtory of the Romans, 503.2. 20. 


Marcellinus, Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 479. . 29. 
Marcellus triumphs over his accuſers, 386. a. 5. 
Marcellus I. Biſhop of Rome, choaked in a itable, 479. 4. 30. 
M rcellus II. Pope, 499. a. 229. | 
Mu cellus, Palengenius, the poet, 509. a. 20 
———— weeps for the miſeries of his enemies, 152. 4. 6, 
March, Mad. de la, the effects of mufic on her, 509, 2. 1. 
arcianus, his greatneſs preſaged by an eagle, 504. 4. 11, 
arcion, his herefies, 5 30. 2. 6. g 
Marcus, Tullius, only two feet eleven inches high, 46. 4. 2. 
Marcus I. Biſhop of Rome, 479. a. 34. 
No 32. 


Mares, their milk drank by the 'Tartars, 618. a. 5. 
Margaretta, Queen of Denmark, her oppreſſive taxes, 39). 
a. 10. 1 


Marius, Caius, bears his leg to be cut off without flinching, 256. 
a. 14. 

—— — his mean parentage and ſucceſs, 590. a. 14. 

Marius, Maximus, only two feet eleven inches high, 46. a. 2. 

Marius, his different treatment in ſucceſs and adverſity, 291. 


2. ; 
Marius, Emperor, a cutler, killed by a ſword of his own mak- 


ing, 665. a. 14. 
Markham, Sir John, an incorruptible judge, 249. a. 19. 
Marks, natural, on the bodies of ſome men, 5 54. ch. 7. 


Marks, on the body, 14. ch. 3. 


Marius, C. his unreaſonable diſcontent, 425. a. 6. 

his reliance on hope, 139. a. 4. 

Marmyon, Robert, falls in a ditch he had dug himſelf, 663. a. 1. 

Marth, Peter, Eſq; conceits he was bit by a mad horſe, and 

dies, 106. a. 20. 

min a ſerpent found in his tomb, the body gone, 
2. a. 19. f 

Martia, her ſkill in painting, and her modeſty, 147. a. 20. 

Martial, N. Val. the poet, 509. a. 17. 

Martianus, Emperor, 471. a. 10. 

Martinus, Johan, a painter, his death foretold by an aſtrolo- 

Der, 578. a. 29. | 
Martinius, Martinus, ſpared by the Tartars for his learning, 


279. a. 1, b 

Martiau- l. Pope, baniſhed, 482. a. 75. 

Martinus II. Pope, 483. a. 110. a 

Martinus III. Pope, pious and charitable, 485. a. 131. 

Martinus IV. Pope, kept a concubine, 488. a. 193. 

Martinus V. Pope, condemned Wickliffe, 489. 3. 2 12. 

attius, Lucius, his head ſeems encompaſſed with glory, 22. 
4 Ts | 

Martyr, Peter, the gratitude of the Senate of Zurich to his me- 
mory, 214. a. 7, 

Maſaniello, the fiſh-boy of Naples, his vaſt power "over the 
Neapolitans, 196, a. 3. . 

his vaſt ſucceſs and death, 586. a. 2, 

Maſius, And. his vaſt learning, 286. a. 15. 

Maſon, Sir John, Privy-counſellor to four Kings, 631. a. 11. 

Maſſacres, bloody and. cruel, 250. ch. 13. 

Maſſada, the calle of, beſieged, and the garriſon deſtroy them- 
ſelves, 303. a. 2. | | 

Malſanifſa, King of Numidia, his ſtrength in old age, 65. a. 7, 

Maſſey, Perotine, burnt alive, delivered of a live child in the 


midit of the flames, which was cruelly burnt with her, 
a 


Maſilienſes, their cuſtom, 607. a. 4. 

Maſtelzeres conquers his brothers army through a miſtake, 
059. a. 13. 

Mathew, John, the firſt batchelor that was Lord Mayor, 705. 


— — 


4. 4. 
Matilda, 3 daughter, wife, and mother to a King, 31 3. 
a.:16. A 
Matthias, Emperor, 469. a. 109, 
Matthias, King of Hungary, recovers his ring from a crow 
which flew away with it, 313. a. 11. I 
Mavd, wife to Henry I. her piety and humility, 229. a; 10, 
Mauringus, Earl of Brixia, killed with joy, 132. a. 13, | 
Mauritius, a beggar, foretells his being Biſhop of Paris, 568. 


2. 37. g | 
put to death by Phocas, although forewarned, 453. 

a. 10. | | | 
g A Mauritius, 
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Mauritius, Emperor, cuts his own throat, 472. a. 18. 

M:uſolus, his oppteſſive taxations, 398. a. 21. 

Maxentius, virtucus in his youth, wicked afterwards, 321. 

a. 11. 

© Maximianus, his hatred and envy to Conſtantine, 142. a. 3. 

Maximilian, joint Emperor with his father, 468. a. 95. 

* — his love of juſtice, 245. a. 4. 

— his majeſtic behaviour in adverſity, 34. a. . 

Maximilianus, Emperor, his diſlike to flattery, 166. a. 13. 

- of a majeſtic form, 30. a. 10. 

Maximilian I. Emperor, detects a thief, 401. a. 9. 

has his co. made when in health, 310. a. 1. 

Maximilianus II. Emperor, 469. a. 98. 

ſtones in his heart, 41. a. 4. 

Maximinus, Emperor, his example encourages his army, 370, 
a. 19. 

— is ſucceſſion to the empire, 462. a, 26. 

— obt1ins the empire, 464. 3. 49. 

— — burnt to death with inviſible fire, 7 1. a. 18. 

Maximinus the younger, his beauty, 30. a. 7. 

Maximinus, the Emperor, his great ſtrengtlt, 49. a. 10. 

= puts Cicino to death for ſerving him by treachery 
and murder, 443. 4. 15. | 

dran nine gallons of wine a day, 360. a. 2, 

——— eight feet fix inches high, 44. a. 7. 

Maximus, Emperor, the ſpeed of his meſſenger, 58. a. 7. 

Maximus, Q. Fab. his ſon's worthleſſneſs, 324. a. 2. 

Mazarini, Cardinal, his fine library, 585. a. 16. 

his low origin, 5 86. a. 1. 

Mazel, Lady, murdered; her valet dies of his tortures innocent, 

though apparently guilty, 99. a. 26. 

Mean and low-born perſons advanced to great dignity, 586. 
ch. 14. 

Mecznas, his effeminacy and fear of death, 428. 2. 4. 

lived three years without ſleep, 628. a. 14. 

the firſt inventor of ſhort-hand, 290. a. 12 

Medices, Cofmg de, his advancement predicted, 572. a. 18, 

Medices, Laurence de, his library, 585. a. 17. 

Medicines operate on the fight of them, 13. a. 16. 

Meeknefs, inſtances of, 217. ch. 21. 

Melancthon, Phil. his good nature, 147. a. 2, 

F his aunt ſees her huſband's ghoſt, 650. a. 2. 

Melanion, his hatred to women, 123. a. 6. 

Melchiades, Biſhop of Rome, 479. a. 32. 

Meleager, his love for his wife, 174. 4. 13. 

Memory, inſtances of its ſtrength and fidelity, 107. ch. 2. 

inſtances of its imperfections, 378. ch. 25. 

Mena, his inconitancy to Sextus Pompeius and Octavianus, 

91. a. 1. 

1 the comic poet, 506. a. 17. 26 

— — his love to his ſtudies, and the reſpect paid him by 
Kings, 280. a. 5. 

Mendoza, the Spaniſh Ambaſſidor, his boaſting, 421. a. 1. 
Menecrates, a phyſician, affects to be a God; his vanity derided 
by Ageſilaus and Philip of Macedon, 331. a. 7. 

Menedemus, a mad philoſopher, 526. a. 25. 

— conceits himſelf a meſſonger fron Hell, 106. a. 19. 

Menelaus, his revenge on Deiphobus, 347. a. 13. 

Menelaus, his life ſaved by a faithful ſervant, 191. a. 13. 

Meneſtratus, a ſtatuary, 516. a. 5. 

Menne, Cath, de, carries her dead child in her womb twelve 
years, 545+ 4.1, 

Mercy, inſtances of, 217. ch. 21. 


Mergus, Andiew, faves the Genoeſe by ſwimming, 521. a. 9. 


— — 


Merks, Biſhop of Carliſle, his loyalty and integrity coft him 
his life, 208. a. 14. 

Merlin, a miniſter, his ſurprizing preſervation, 674. a. 14, 

Merindol and Chabriers, the maſſacre of the French Protefiants 

there, 352. a. 6. ; 

Metſalina, her impudent adulteries, 376. a. 4. 

Metellus, L. his great ſucceſs, 312. a. 1. | 

— begs his father's life, 183, a. 17. 

the dutiful behaviour of his ſons, 196. ch. 14. 

— his retention of his deſigns, 302. a, 7, 

Metellus, Q. forgives his enemy Catinius Labeo, 261. a. 1 

Metellus Numidicus uintus, his ſteady oppoſition of Satur. 
ninus, 277. a. 13. 7 

his ſucceſs and happineſs, 3 12. a. 2. 

his pride after overcoming Sertorius, 419. a. 17, 

Methicuculi, a Perſian General, his perjury and fraud, 389. a. 

Metochites, Theod. his great memory, 109. a. 21. wg 

Mevius, C. his conſtancy to the cauſe of Auguttus, 276. 4. 6 

Meurs, a girl there lives fourteen years without food, 620. 2 i 

Mexicans offer human ſacrifices to their gods, 343. a, 20. 

Mexico conquered by Ferd. Cortes, 497. a. 4. 

Mice, hated by the Perfian Magi, 13. a. 23. 

Michael, Emperor, his ſhame at being defeated, 146, a, 14, 

— - relinquiſhes his dignity, 473. a. 33s 

Michael II. Emperor, dies mad, 473. a. 35. 

Michael III. Emperor, killed in a drunken fit, 473. a. 37. 

Michael IV. Emperor, murderer of Romanus, 477 4. a. 47. 

Michael V. Emperor, 474 a. 48. 5 

Michael VI. Emperor, depoſed, 474. a. 5 1. 

Michael VII. Emperor, dies in a monaſtry, 474. a. 55. 

Michael VIII. Emperor, denied chriſtian burial, 475. a. 70. 

Milan, the fine library there, 585. a. 13, 

Milan, vide Trivultio. | 

Mileſian Virgins, their great modeſty, 145. a. 6. 

Milichius, Jac. his application to learning, 283. a. 14. 

Miltiades, ſuffered to die in miſery by his ungrateful coun'ry. 
men, 438. a. 14. | ; 


Milk, cafe of a young woman who ſubſiſted entirely thereon, 
13. a. 20. 8 

very plentiful in a man's breaſt, 43. a. 24, 25. 

rages murderer, diſcovered twenty years after his guilt, 

. 

Milo eat twenty pounds of meat, and as much bread every 
day, 3 58. a. 8. | 

——— Ccaughtin a cleft tree, and devoured by wild beaſts, 7.2.7. 

— his great ſtrength, 50. a. 2. 

ſwells the veins of his head at pleaſure, 20. a. z. 

Minos, founder of the Cretan Republic, 493. a. 13. 

Minutius, M. his gratitude to Fabius, 215, a. 8, 

Miſes, the praiſe of his induſtry, 298. a. 2. 

Misfortunes, particular and ſevere, 456. ch. 54. 

Miſtakes of ſome men, and their conſequences, 657. ch. 36. 

committed by perſons of great abilities, 367. ch. 21, 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, maſſacres one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Romans, 352.4. 5. 

killed in twenty-two lan i. 

ſaves himſelf A ſtrata 8 3. . | 

takes poiſon without effect, and orders his friend 

to cut his throat, 678. a. 1. 

— his great ſtrength and agility in his laſt period of 

life, 66. a. 14. * 

— falls in love with Stratonica for ſinging, 13 1. 2. 6, 

his ſpeed in travelling, 58. a. 5. 

— — nis daughter had a double row of teeth, 2 5. à. 7. 

Modena, 


„„ 


Modena, J. Bapt. afflicted with a ſtrange diſeaſe in tlie head, 
o. a. 10. 

Modeſty, inſtances of it in men and women, 144. ch. 18, 

Majorinus, Emperor, depofed and murdered, 464. 2.51, 

Moloch, the ftrange worſhip paid that idol, 614. a. 13. 

Momorancy, Anne, his miſcarriages and ill ſucceſs, 457 2. 2. 

Monica, Saint, given to drunkenneſs in her youth, 141, a. 9. 

— — her love for her ſon Saint Auſtin, 180. a. 12. 

Monkey, taught to play at cheſs, 300. a. 6. 

Monſters and preternatural births, 5 49. ch. 5. 


Monſtier, a horrid murderer ; a poor ſmith ſuffers for his crime, 
88. a. 9, 


Montaigne, his imperfect memory, 379, a. 16. 
Montanus, his bereſies, 531. a. 8. 
Montford, Earl of Leiceſter, his bold and impetuous temper, 
275. a. 11, 
More, Sir Thomas, his diſpatch in buſineſs, 59. a. 12. 
—— hi dutitulnef+ to his fatner, 181. a. 3. 


— gives judgment for a poor woman againſt 

his wife, 50. a. 24. 

Mortality, contemplated by great men, 310. ch. 5 1. 

Mother, killed by the fight of her ſon, whom ſhe inought dead, 
132. Aa. 17. 

Morton, all of, his riches, honours, and miſerable death, 

6. a. 21. 

Mulden a woman marked with the figure of one, 15. a. 8. 

Muleaſſes betrayed by his ſweet perfumes, 445. a. 6. 

— —- dethioned, and his eyes put out by his ſon, 
455+ 4 4. : 

Mummius, L. rejects all his ſhare of plunder, 308. a, 15. 

Mundus, Decius, his ſeduction of Paulina to commit adultery, 
448. a. 10. 

Murder, occaſio ed by gaming, 367. a. 7. 

Murder and adultery occaſioned by drunkenneſs, 361. a. 1. 

Murderer, diſcovered by a piece of ingenuity, 232. a, 1, 

Murders, b N diſcovered, 86. ch. 33. 

Murzna, Lucius, befriends Cato, his enemy, 259. a. 5. 

Muſzus, a Greek poet, 506. a. 22. 

Muſcovite ſervants and women love beating, 381. a. 16. 

Muficians, accounts of ſome, 509. ch. 10. 

Muſick, ſtrange effects of it, 509. ch. 10. 

Muſtapha, Emperor, depoſed, 477. a. 83. 

Multapha, ſon of Bajazet, perſonated by an impoſtor, 408. a. 2, 

Mycerinus, his ſcheme to live twelve years in ſix, 429. a. 10. 

Myrmecides, his curious works in miniature, 292. a. 5, 

Myro, a ſtatuary, 317, a. 13. 


N 


ps — — 


— — 


ABIS, of L:rcedzmon, his horrid cruelty, 340. a. 13. 

Nailer, James, perſonates Chriſt, 410. a. 12. 

Narciſſus, Biſhop of Jeruſalem, his falſe accuſers puniſhed, 
65 f. a. 2. 

Narſes, a bookſeller, diſturbs Juſtinus, 141. 2. 4. | 

Natholicus, King of Scotland, loſes his life by his curioſity, 


o. a. 3. 
Nations afflicted and deſtroyed by inſets, and other ſmall aud 
contemptible things, 712. ch 53. 
Nauclerus, Johan, his Chronicon, 503. a 32. 
Nazianzen prognotiicates the evil mind of Julian the apoſtate 
from his appearance, 5 12. a. 3. 
Negro, the revenge of o on his maſter, 345. 2. 1. 
Negro-girl, bears burning coals in her mouth, 8, a, 10. 
emzan games, 644. a. I. 
eoptianus, his great memory, 109. a. 20. 
Nerius, Phil, his great abſtinence, 220, a. 4. 


I 7D: & 


Nero born with his feet forwards, 547. à. 3. 
— his ſucceſſion to Claudius, 402. a. 6. | 

the beſt of Princes for the firſt five years, afterwards a 
monſter of crimes and oppreiſions, 32 1. a. 5. 

— compaſſionate, when young, 152. a. 2. 

— deceived by the oracle, 595. a. 14. 

—— takes off an oppreſſive tax, 396. a. 4. 
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his vanity and love of fame, 415. a. 17. 


— delighted with flattery, 430. a. 2. 

— his e ee at reproof, 434. a. 7. 

his abſurd cuſtoms, 381. a. 14. 

— cuts off his beard, and conſecrates it to Jupiter, 24. a. 18. 

—— his boundleſs prodigality to his minions, 354. a. 7. 

—— his expence and deep gaming, 306. a, 3, 

his fine houſe deſcribed, ,$1. a. 11. 

—— his vaſt expence to cut a canal from Avernus to the Ti- 
ber, 383. a. 6, | 

— his mothei's love for him, 179. a. 2. 

— his atrocious murder of his mother, 328. a. 6. 

— kills his wife, 333. a. 4. ; 

terrified by his conſcience, 699. a. 7. 


—— his deſire to have a repreſentation of the burning of Troy, 
371. a. 5. 
—— preſages his death, 565.4, 22, 
his impiety and death, 318. a. g. 
Nerva, Cocceius, ſucceeds Domitian, 462. a. 13, 
Nerva, Emperor, «omits at the ſight of blood, 1 24. a. 9. 
dies in a fit of anger, 129. a. 5. 
Neſtorius, his hereſies, 533. a. 18. 


Neville, George, made Biſhop of Exeter before twenty years 
old, 639. a. 7, 

his prodigious feaſt at being inſtalled Arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, 355. a. 3. 

Norfolk, Thomas Duke of, never did an injury, 207. a. 4. 

Norgite, Edward, the good advice of a Frenchman to him, 
230. a. 2. 

Norhingerus, Oſwald, makes one thouſand ſix hundred diſhes, 
and incloſes them in a pepper- corn, 294, a. 19. 

Noſe, a man conceits his as long as an elephant's trunk, 104. 
a. 10. 

Noſtrils of a family uncommonly cold, 8. a. 6. 

Novatus, his hereſy, 5 33. 4. 21. 

Niſcaſius, a blind man, a philoſopher and divine, 17. a. 14. 

Nice, taken by the Turks by ſtratagem, 686. a. 15. 

Nicedorus, lawgiver to the Mantineans, 493. a. 10. 

Nicephorus, Emperor, killed with his wite's conſent, 473. 

„a. 33. 473. a. 42. 8 

— depoſed, and dies a monk, 474. 2. 55. 

Nicelas bites off his tongue to preſerve his chaſtity, 251. a. 1. 

Nicholas I. Pope, provibits marriage to the clergy, 483. a. 107. 

Nicholas II. Pope, 486. a. 160. 5 


Nicholas III. Pope, 488. a. 192. | 

— his concubine delivered of a monſter, 5 50. 
a. 8. 

Nicholas IV. Pope, died of grief, 488. a. 195. | 

Nicholas V. Pope, foretels his advancement to the chair, 565. 

*"o 3] 

— built the Vatican, 489. a. 214. 

i his good fortune in one year, 633, a. 27. 

Nicnolaus, an architect, recovers a natural lameneſs by a 
fortunate fall from a tower, 681. a. 9. 

Nicholas, an heretick, his herefies, 530, a, 2. 

Nicnomachus, a painter, 515. a. 15. | 

Nicias, a painter, 514. 3. 2. 

Nicon, a __ of him falls on his enemy, and kills him, 75. 
A. 28. 
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Nile, the inhabitants near its fall very deaf, 113. a. 4. 

its head unknown to the ancients, 373. a. 8. 

Nineveh, its vaſt extent, 580. a, 6. 

Ninus deprived of his Kingdom and life by the craft of Semi- 
ramis, 602. a. 4. 

Nizoldus lived ten years without ſleep, 628. a. 15. 

Numa, Pompilius, the Roman lawgiver, 493. a. 12. 

his regard for religion, 162. a. 6. 

a lover of peace, 168, a. 9, 11. 

Numantia, its gallant defence againſt the Romans; the inhabi- 
tants deſtroy themſelves rather than ſubmit, 309. a. 6, 

Numerianus, a ſchoolmaſter, his valour and diſintereſtedneſs, 


306. a. 5. 
O 


Bedience to ſuperiors, inſtances of it, 196. ch. 4. 
Obeliſks of Egypt, firſt made, 70g. a. 21. 

Octavia, her bounty to Virgil, 239. a. 21. 

Octawianus, Cæſar, fine eyes, and vain of them, 28. a. 4. 9. 

Octavius, Emperor, marked with moles like the ſtars in the 
Bear, $55. a. 10. 

ſucceeds Julius Cæſar, 461. a. 2. 

— his power over his army, 639. a. 4. 

omens of his victory, 567. a. 34. 

his ſecret writing, 691. a. 11. 

tie dream of his phytician, $57. a. 6. 

the dream of Q. Catullus concerning him, 5 57. a. 7. 

his diſcontent with his high ſtation, 424. a. 5. 

ſpotted on the body, 15. a. 10, 

fond of dice, 711. a. 10. 

Offa, Prince, blind till ſeven, and dumb till thirty years old, 
630. a. 6. 

Offa's Dike made by the Welch, 5 80. a. 8. 

Otfley, Rob. his charitable gifts, 241. a. 13. 

Okeley, William, his diſtreſſes at ſea, 696. a. 7. | 

Olaus, King of Norway, reformer of his people, 494. 2. 18, 

Old women, the fight of them hateful and fatal, 13. a. 24. 

Olive oil produces faintings, &c. 12. a. 15. 

Olgiatus, Hieron. bears torments with fortitude, 265. a. 13. 

Olybrius, Emperor, 454. a. 54. 

Olympic games, 644. a. 2. 

Olympias, her decency at her death, 146. a. 13. 

Oporinus, a printer at Baſil, like in perſon to Henry VIII. 40. 
. „ Þ. £86; 4. 2, 

reads in his ſleep, 625. a. 4. 

Ophioneus blind every birthday, 553. a. 17. 

Opium, taken in great quantities, 678. a. 8, 11. 

Oppianus, the bounty of the Emp. Caracalla to him, 237. a. 8. 

Oppianus, grammarian and poet, 506. a. 21. _ 

Oppreſſion and unmercifulneſs, 348. ch. 12 

Oracles, their evaſive and doubtful anſwers, 574. ch. 10. 

Orztes kills Mitrobales for reproving him, 434. a. 11. 

Orange, Prince Wiliam of, loſt his taile by a wound, 117. a. 3, 

Oratory, eminent maſters of it, 498. ch. 7. 

Orgiagon, Pr. the revenge of his wite on her raviſher, 254+ a. 18, 

Origen, his hereſies, 531.4. 9. 

Origen, St. his great induſtry, 298. a. 5. 

2 gelded himſelf, 5 40. a. 7. 

Orleans, the baſtard of, his early courage, 158. a, 18. 

Oreſtes and Pylades, their frienuthip, 209. a. 4. | 

Oromazes, his enchanted egg, 421. a. 3. 

Orpheus, Prince of Lyric poets, 504. 2. 1+ | 

Oſman, Emperor, killed by his uncle Muſtapha, 47 7. a. 86. 

Ofſarigs, Don Diego, a young nobleman; his hair turus white 

with fear, 126. a. 13, 


„ 
Oforius, Hieron. his hiſtory of the Portugueſe navigations, 503, 


a. 37. | 
Oſſuna, D. of, his imprudence, 369. a. 5. 
— tricks the Jeſuits, 235. a. 10. | 
Offura, D. of, relieves a galley-ſlave for owning his theft, 165, 
a. 5. 7 
Oſyris vows to keep his hair, 22, a. 9. 
Otho, his raſhneſs loſes his army _ empire, 423. a. 5, 
Otho, his flatteries to obtain the empire, 430. a. 1. 
—  {ucceeds Galba, 452. a. 8. 
— - reſigns his life and empire rather than ſhed his ſubjects“ 
blood in war, 168. a. 13. 
— wore his beard long, and ſwore by it, 24. a. 7. 
——— his ſucceſſion to the empire, 465. a. 67. 
— dies on Whitſunday, being cited by his ſon to appear 
| before the Tribunal of Chriſt, 650, a. 16. 
— nis exemplary juſtice, 247. a. 13. 
Otho II. — . 1 A. 68. ' 
Otho III. Emperor, 465. a. 69. 
Otho IV. crowned Emperor, 467. a. 80. 
Otho, 3 of Miſnia, cited by the Biſhop to appear before 
* 7 649. A. 14. 
Overbury, Sir T. poiſoned by the Earl of Somerſet and Lady 
Eſſex, 448. a. 11. 
Overſights of eminent perſons, 367. ch. 21. 
Ovidius, Naſo, the poet, 508. a. 10. 
Owen, Mrs. her charitable endowments, 243. à. 23. 
Owen, Tudor, marries the widow of Henry V. by his fine 
perſon, 30. a. 14. 
Owl, one ſaves the life of the Emperor of the Tartars, 674. a. 1. 
P 
P ACHES, the Athenian, his fraud and perjury, 390. a. 
Pacie, Richard, his great learning, 2 5 
Pacuvius, Calavinus, his crafty device to get the favour of both 
the ſenate and people of Capua, 602. a. 6. 
Pacuvius, a Latin tragic poet, 507. a. 2. 
Painters, an account of the ancie t ones, 513. ch. 12. 
Paleologus, Emperor, cured of a diſorder by vexation, 681, a.). 
Pallas, the freed-man of Claudius, his intolerable pride, 415. 
a. 10. 
Palſy produced at pleaſure, 7. a. 2. 
Palyn, George, his charitable gifts, 242. a, 17. 
Pamphylus, a fine painter, 315. a. 10. 
Panthea, her beauty, 32. a. 30. 
Paper, firſt invented, 290. 4. 15. 
Papinianus, a lawyer, dies rather than plead for villany, 201. 
a, 13. 
Papyrius, Lucius, the firſt who ſet up a ſun- dial in Rome, 705, 
LY 
Papyrius, his pleaſant cheat of his mother who wanted to know 
the tranſactions of the ſenate, 302. a. 4. 
Paracelſus, a wonderful cure performed by him, 682. a. 16. 
nis boaſt of making men immortal, 422. à. 7. 
Parchment, firſt ive ted, 290. a. 15. 


Parents plagued with undutiful children, 326. ch. 5. 


rigorous and unnatural to their children, 331. ch. 3. 

the love of ſo me for their children, 178. ch. 9. 

Paris, the matſacre of the Proteſtants there, 32 1. a. 3. 

Pariſhes, their firſt diviſion, 706. a. 27. | 

Parmenio, the ingratitude of Alexander and Polydamus to 

bim, 436. a. 7. "OR 

Parr, Q. Catharine, her dreadful quarrel with the Dutcheſs of 

Somerſet, 427. a. 7. 


Par, 


T 


Parr, Thomas, one hnndred and fifty years old, 63. a. 17, 
Pacthafius, a painter, his pride, 418. a. 14. 


3 his deception of Zeuxis, a painter, 514, 
A. 8. 


parrot, one gets Leo out of priſon, 674. a. 16. 
Parrots curiouſly inſtructed, 300. a. 7. 
Parſons, Walter, ſeven feet four inches high, 43. a. 2. 
Parthenius, a murderer, diſcovers himſelf in his ſleep, 87. a. 2. 
Parthenopæus, his beauty, 29. a. 1. 
Parthians, their law for inceſtuous Kings, 449. a. 5. 
Paſchal I. Pope, firſt created Cardinals, 483. a. 99. 
Paſchal II. Pope, 487. a. 165. 
Paſchyfyres, King of Crete, his extravagance and poverty, 35 3. 
a. 2. 
Paſetes, his magical tricks, 5 39. a. 20. 
Patagonians, their great ſtature, 44. a. 10, | 
Pateridge, Sir John, games with Henry VIII. 366, a. 4. 
Patience and command of Paſſion, 25 5. ch. 31, 
Patius, Jac, his body torn from the grave and dragged through 
the ſtreets, 78. a. 5. 
Patriotiſm, ſignal inſtances of it, 169. ch. 6. 
Paulina, Lollia, her coſtly dreſs, 364. a. 1. 
— — - artfully ſeduced to commit adultery by prieſts, 
448. a. 10. 
Taulus Samoſatemus, his hereſies, 5 31. a. 10. 
Paulus, the Theban, the firſt hermit, 504. a. z. 
Paulus I. Pope, 483. a. 94. 
Paulus II. Pope, firtt honoured the Cardinals with ſcarlet gowns, 
489. a. 217. 
— — preſages of his death, 567. a. 32. 
Paulus III. Pope, predicts his ſon's death, 57 1. a. 14. 
— — commits inceſt with his daughter, &c. 489. a. 26. 
Paulus IV. Pope, founder of the Inquiſition, 490. a, 230. 
Paulus V. Pope, 490. a. 240. 
Pauſanias, King of Sparta, his reverence for religion, 162. a. 17, 
his contempt of luxury, 227. a. 8. 
—— ——— adjudged to be ſtarved to death; his mother's zeal 
to have his ſentence executed, 324. 4, 13. 
—— — kills his miſtreſs by miſtake, 658. a. 10. 
Pauſanias kills Philip of Macedon to acquire renown, 415. 
1 
Pawlet, Wiſtam, Marquis of Wincheſter, his great age and 
poſterity, 62. a. 5. 
Peace, Temple of, deſcribed, 581. a. 15. 
Peace, lovers and promoters of it, 167. ch. 5. 
Pearls, the manner of finding them, 521. 4. 6. : 
Pelagius, the Heretick, born the ſame day with St, Auguſtin, 
£30. a. 1. | | 
m—— | hereſies, 5 34. 2. 23. ; 
Pelagius I. Biſhop of Rome, ordained death for Hereticks, 
81. a. 61. 
Nn II. Biſhop of Rome, elected without the Emperor's 
conſent, 481. a. 64. 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, their friendſhip and deaths, 210. 
a. J. 
Pelufius, Frm. his eſcape from a well in which he was covered 
| ſor ſeven days, 675. 4, 29. 

Pepper and rhadiſh produce the cholic, 12. a. 13. 
Perdiccas unable to conquer the people of Cappadocia, who 
deſtroy themſelves rather than ſubmit, 309. a. 8. 

Perfidy and treachery, 439. ch. 48. 

Perfumes, ſwooning cauſed by them, cured by horſe-dung, 120 
a. 8. 

Pergamus, its curious library, 583. a. 2. a a 

Periander kills his wife and burns his concubines alive, 333. 
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Periander, the philoſopher, his doctrine, 523 a. 7. 
Perjury, and its puniſhment, 387, ch. 29. 

Pericles, his love of fame, 415. a. 11. 

= his eloquence, 498. a. 2. 


a. 17. 
the firſt violator of his own law, 432. a. 5. 
— — his patience at abuſe, 25 5. a. 4. 
— — had a large head, 21. a. 13, 
— — his great virtues, 2 18. a. 5. 
— — his mourning for his ſon's death, 180. a. 15. 
Perne, And, a repartee of his, 707. a. 8. 
— killed with a jeſt, 72. a. 2. 
Peronet, Ant, dictates to five ſecretaries at once, 59. à. 15. 
Perſes, his covetouſneſs, 394. a. 8. | 
Perſeus, his pride and baſe ſubmiſſion to P. Emylius, 420. a. 4. 
Perſeus, King of Macedon, loſes his throne by fear, 127. a. 19. 


— killed for want of fleep, 628, a. 19, 
Perſian Magi hate mice, 13. a. 23. 


Perſian navy loſt by fear, 1 27. a. 18, 
Perſians, their obedience to Xerxes, 198. a. 9. 
— — reſpect the muſtachios, 24. 2, 11, 

their obedience to their King, 197. a. 5. 
Perſius, A. the poet, 508. a. 15. 
Perſons recovering after being thought dead, 82. ch. zt. 
Pertinax, Helvius, uncommonly unfortunate, 457. a, 7, 
Pertinax, P. Al. made Emperor, 452. a. 19. 
Peruvians, their obedience to their King, 197. a. 8, 
Peter, Emperor of the Eaſt, murdered, 475, a. 67, 
Peter-pence firſt paid to Pope Leo IV. 483. a. 104. 
Peter, Saint, crucified, 478. a. 1. 


Peterborough, a ſexton there who lived to bury two genera- 
tions, 62. a. 1. 

Peters, John, his imprecation on himſelf falfilled, 655. a. 6. 

Petrarch, by his dream, chooſes a phyſician for a tick friend, 
559. a. 20. 1 

the vaſt memory of a friend of his, 109. a. 18. 

Petraunduras, Nich. lived fifteen years without eating or drink« 
ing, 621, a. 14. | 

PetrifaRion in the womb, inſtances of it, 546. ch. 3. 

Petrus, King of Spain, and Henry his brother, their mutual 
hatred, 330. a, 4. | 

Phagon, his vaſt appetite, 358. a. 9. | 

Phalaris cauſes Perillus to be burnt in the brazen bull he had 
caſt, 664. a. 5. 

his death, 303. a. 11. 

Phanaretus exceeding lean and lender, 61. a. . 

Pharamond, framer of the Salique law, 492, a, 8. | 

Pharnuches, his cruel and foolith revenge on his horſe, 331, a. 9. 

Phaulius proftitutes his own wife, 332. 2. 2. 

Pherecrates, the poet, never had teeth, 25. a. 2, 

Pherecydes dies of the louſy evil, 70, a. 11, | 

Pherecydes, the philoſopher, foretells events, 523. a. 10. 

Pherenice permitted to fit at the Olympic games, 6 

Phidias, a fine flatuzry, 5 16. a. 2, 

Philagris, the Sophitt, very paſſionate, 130. a. 19, 

Philemon, a poet, dies with laughter, 131. a. 5. 

Philctas of Coos, wore leaden ſhoes to prevent being blown 
away, 61. a. 6. 

Philip of Macedon, his good-nature, 263. a. 8. 

EIA —————— Yiituous in youth, wicked and hated in 
age, 320.4, 2, : : : 

_ puniſhes ingratitude, 4 36, a. 8. 


IE — ſhot in the eye with an arrow direted at 
him afar off, 528. a. I. 


* 


— — 


70. 4. I I, 


- 


TED on — delires to be thought a god, 331, 2, 6. 
; hilip 


g B 


his negle&t of Anaxagoras, and ſorrow for it, 438. 
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Philip of Macedon, regards the reproof of an old woman, 262. 
a. 3. | 

— : his patience at loſing an eye, 260, a. 9. 

— fortunate on his birth-day, 55 3. a. 16. 

- = his thought on human frailty, 311. a. 4. 

— cauſes the citizens of Abydus to deſtroy 
themfelve*, 309. a. 5. N 

0 — his uſe of calumny, 258. a. 13. 

— his triumph over a reviler, 256. a. 10. 
— his remarkable good fortune, 312. a. 3, 

— — kills Aratus for telling him his faults, 433. 


a. 3. 
— — forewarned of his death, 577. a. 25. 
killed in the midſt of his greatneſs, 592. 


Is 


. 
Philip, father of Perſeus, takes Prinaſſus by a ſtratagem, 683. 


a. 4. 
Philip I. takes on himſelf title of Emperor, 466. a. 79. 
Philip II. King of Spain, his patience, 255. a. 3. 
— died of the louſy evil, 70. a. 11. 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, his law for cutting the hair, 23, 
4, 16. 
Philip the Good, his love and tender treatment of his wife, 173. 
a. 5. n | 
Philip, Ambaſſador to Charles VIII. made ſtupid by ſurprize, 
19; . J. 
Philip de Vatois, affronted by the Flemings, 141. a. 5, 
Philippicus Bardanes, Emperor, 472. a. 24. 
Phillippides, his ſwiftneſs in running, 57.2. 1. 
Phillippides, a poet, killed by joy, 132. a. 15. 
Phillippus Viceromes, afraid of thunder and lightning, 125. 
a. 3. | 
Phillippus, Jul. his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463, a. 28. 
Philocles, a poet, his head ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, 21. a. 14, 
Philomelus, Onomarchus and Phaillus, their facrilege and pu- 
niſhment, 4319, a. 18. | | 
Philopœmen, his mean appearance, 36. a. 2. 
— his valour when wounded, 268. a. 7. 
— — the reſpect paid him, 670. a. 7. 
Philoſopher's ſtone, vain attempts to diſcover it, 383. a. 11. 
Philoſophers, the moſt famous amongſt the ancients, 522. 
ch. 16. 
Philoxenus, a glutton, his wiſh, 137. a. 4. 
Philoxenes, a painter, 516. a. 16. 
Phocas, Emperor, firſt confers the Popiſh ſupremacy on Boni- 
facius III. 472. a. 19. 


Phocion, his love of peace, 167. a. 4. 


the degeneracy of his ſon, 325. 2. 11. | 
—— refuſes the rich gifts of Alexander, and extols poverty, 
207. 2; 11. 
| the reſpe& paid him, 670, a. . 
Phocus, a common ſoldier, ſeizes the empire, 472. a. 19, 
Phocyllides, poet and philoſopher, 505. a. 7. 
Phœnicians, the firſt navigators, 289. 2a. 7. | 
Phraates murders his father, and is muzdered by his ſon, 328. 
a. 8, 
Phryne, her deſire of fame, 413. a. 3. 
her art to difcover the belt work of Praxiteles the ſta- 
tuary, 235. à. g. 
her beauty and its power, 31. a. 25. 
attacks the chaſtity of Zenocrates in vain, 25 1. a. 5. 
Ththnichus, made a General for his poem, 605. a. 18. 
Phy fiognomy, perſons ſkilful therein, 511. ch. 11. 
Pierruccius, Fo. Mich. could write in the dark, 112. a. 13. 


Pig, the fight of one produces faintings, 12. a. 11. 


Pigs made to perfonn a concert, 297. 4. 41, 


- 
* 
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Pigeons carry letters, 689, a. 1, 2, 7. 
Pimentel, his wealth acquired by cheating at play, 366. a, r 
Pindarus, the Lyric poet, 50%. a. 13, 

Pinto, Ferd. Mend. his misfortunes, 458. a. 11. 

Piſander fears he ſhall meet his own ghoſt, 105, a. 18. 
Piſanus, the Venetian Admiral, killed by anger, 129. a. 7 


Piſiſtratus, his ambitioo, 412. a. 4. 


his crafty advancement of himſelf, 605. a. 17. 
his mercy, 221. a. 16. 
Piſmires deſtroy a city, 712. a. 5. 
Piſo, his cruel and wyuſt ſentence of three men to death, 338. 
a. 2. 
Piſo, Lucius, Kills himſelf to conceal his confederates, 302. 
a4, 10, 
Pittacus, his law againſt drunkenneſs, 493. a. 11. 
— his ſhrew of a wife, 335. a. 6. 
Pittacus, the philoſopher, _ his tenets, 522. a, 4. 
Pittachus, his gentle revenge on Alceus the poet, 223. a. 2, 
Pity and compaſſion, inſtances of, 15 1. ch. 21. | 
Pius I. Biihop of Rome, 478. a, 10. 
Pius II. Pope, allowed the clergy to marry, 489. a. 216, 
— —— his advancement toretold, 565. a. 21, 
Pius III. Pope, 489. a. 221. | 
Pius IV. Pope, died by venery and luxury, 490. a. 231, 
— — his ingratitude to Cardinal Caraffa, 438. a. 16 
Pius V. Pope, commanded whores to be married or whipped, 
490. a. 232. 
— his reſignation in pain, 257. a. 2. 
diſſatistied with his dignity, 425. a. 9 
Pizarro, conqucror of Peru, his very mean birth, 583, a, 11. 


- 


Plague depopulates Spain in the year 1600, 68. a, 1. 


Plague in Italy, during which a man foretells who will die 
having ſeen them in a trance, 82. a. z. 
Plague diſcovered by a taſte of urine, 118. a. 8. 
Plants and flowers, made to riſe from their athes, 294, a. 24. 
Plantagenets, one of them became a ploughman, 592. a. 9. 
Plantagenet, Arthur, dies with joy, 131. a. 1. 
Plantin, Chriſt. printer at Antwerp, 528. a. 3. 
PLiterus, his father marries at ſeventy- three, and has fix children, 
65. a. 4. 
Platerns, Jo. reads in his ſleep, 525. a. 9. 
— his great-grand-father one hundred and twenty- 
fix years old, Gz. a. 12. 
Plato, the honours paid him, 679. a. 6. 
Plato and Xenophon, their envy of each other, T43. a. 7. 
— reſpected by Dionyſius, 28a. a. 3. 
— his temperate ſuppers, 203. a. 8. 
—— the founder of the academic philoſophy, 524. 2. 16. 
—— deformed, 37. a. 11. 
Plautus, M. burns himſelf with his wife's body, 173. a. 6, 
Plautus, the comic poet, a journeyman baker, 50), a. 3. 
Plutarchus, his biography, 501. a. 7. 
Plica Polonica, a terrible diſeaſe in Poland, A. D. 1507, 50. 
a. 12. 
Pliny the elder, his death, 371. a. 4. 
Plotius betrayed to his murderers by his perfumes, 4:5, 
4 K. 
Plotinus, his dying words, 315. a. 10. 
Poet, one who compoſed in his ſleep, 624. 2. 3. | 
oets, Greek and Latin, account of their works, 504. ch. . 
Poiſon, taken for food, 679. a. 12, 13. 
— — inſtances of its being taken without hurt, 678. ch. 41. 
Polcraftus, Sigiſm. marries at ſeventy, and has three ſons, w.om 
he lived to make Doctors, 65. a. 3. 
Pole, Cardinal, loſes the Popedom by his humility, 229. 2: 8. 
. his friendſhip or Priuli, 213. a. 14. 
| | Polemoy 


„ - 


% 
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Polemo, his debauchery and reſerm:tion, 159. a. 4. 

Poliarchus, his abſurd burials of his dogs and cocks, 382. a. 1y. 

Polus, a fine actor, his uncommon method, 519. a. 3. 

Polybius, his hiſtory, 502. a. 10. 

Polycarpus, Saint, his gallant behaviour at his martyrdom, 277 

IT. 10. 540. . 2. 

Folycletus, a ſtatuary, 517. a. 12, 

Polycrates, his fingular good fortune, 312, a. 5. 

his vatt ſucces, and final adverſity, 594. a. 11, 
his death foreſeen by his daughter, in adream, 558. 
a. 12. 

Polycrite killed by joy, 133. 2. 18. 

Polydamus, his great ſtrength and ſtature, 51. 2. 26, 

—— —- killed by the falling in of a cave, 73. a. 8, 

Polydorus, a fl tuary, $17. a. 8. 

Ppolveuctus, Sphettius, his corpulency, 60. A. 2. 

Polygnotus, a pamier, 5 14. a. 5. 

Polymneſter, his fwittnels of font, 58. a. 13. 

Palyſtratus and Hippolides, alike in perſon, fortunes and death, 
40 4a, 22, 4 

Polyxena, her beauty and virtues, 32. a. 29. 

Pompey, bis love of fame, 416. a. 19. 

Pompey the Great, his boaſting, 422. a. 8. 

his regard to religion, 161. a. 2. p. 164. 


—— 


a 24; 


— — 


—— his reſpect to Poſedonius for his learning, 
280, £4» 4. 


— — 


honoured by the Romans, 670. a. 10. 

his death, 577. a. 22. 

pomponius, his courage and love of his country, 275. a. 3. 

Pom ponivs, Atticus, his dutifulneſs to his mother, 181. a. 2. 

his love of learning, 280. a. 7. 

his ſurpriting eſcape, 673. a. 10. 

pont, Capt. raviſhes a you g woman, who kills him, 448. a. 9. 

Pontanus, Lud his vaſt memory, 108. 4. 12. 

Pontianus, Biſhop of Rome, a martvr, 478, a. 18. 

Popes, the manner of their election, 543. a. 3. | 

Popes and Bithops of Rome, the order of their ſucceſſion, 478. 

ch. 3. N ; 

Popiely King of Poland, and his Queen, poiſon all the nobi— 
lity, and are deſtroyed by rats, 74. a. 21. 

Popilius, Lena, his embaſſy and behaviour to Antiochus, 
494. 2. 1. | 

Pork, poiſonous to Guainerius, 12. 2. 8. 

Porſenna, King of Hetruria, his bounty to the Romans, 236. 
"BY 

Portia, her magnanimity and love for her huſband Þrutus, 177. 
4. 13. 

Poſodonius reſpected by Pompey, 280. a + : 

Portel, William, lived one hundred and twenty years without 
grey hairs, 63. a. 11. 

Poſtetiors, a man thinks his made of glaſs, 105. 4. 11. h 

Potocova, a gentleman of Poland, of vaſt ltrength, 49. 2. 16. 

Poverty covrted, and riches defpiſed, 305. ch. 40. 

Poultney, John, his actions when aſleep, 024. 2, 2. 

Praxiteles, a fine ftatuary, 5 16. a. 3. 

— his curious ſtatue of Venus, 292. a. 6. i N 

Predictions of Afrelogers, and Oracles, inftinces of their 

>” tall cy, 574. Ch. 10. 
techletions of events, 568. ch. 6, 


i 4 
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ceterment, conferred by accident and whim, 60 1. Ch. 17. 

ref iges of gocd or evil fortune, 501. ch. 9. 

Wide and haughtineſs of ſome perſous, 416. ch. 37. 

Hick, put to death for betraying a murderer, who had con- 
ſeſſed to him, and obtained abſo;ution , 444 4. 20. 


Prieſt murders a woman after confeſſion of finding ſome moneys 
89. 2, 14. 

Pri maſlaus becomes a King from a huſbandman, 304. a. 6. 

Printers, an account of the moſt famous, 5 28. ch. 12. 

Printing, firſt invented, 287. a. 1. 

Priſcianez, Fran. printer at Rome, 528. a. 2. 

Priſcillianus, his hereſies, 5 34. 4. 24. a ä 

Priuli, his generoſity to the relations of Cardinal Pole, 213. 
a. 14. 

Probus, Emperor, killed by his ſoldiers for his imprudent 

ſpeech, 456. a. 9. 

his accidental election to the empire, 605. a, 16, 

Probus, Aurelius, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 403. a. 39. 

Procopius, his hiſtory of the wars of Beliſarius, 503. a, 22. 

Prodigality, examples of it, 35 3. ch. 14. 

Promachus drinks 40 pints of wine at a fitting, and dies, 360. 
a. 4. 

Propertius, Sex, Aur, the poet, 508. a. 13. 

Protogenes, a fine painter; his works fave the city of Rhodes, 
316. 213, 

Proteus drinks a gallons of wine at a draught, 360. a. 5. 

Prudence cf ſome men in counſelling, 229. ch. 25. 

Pſaphon learns the birds to call him a god, 330. a. 4. 

Ptolemæus, fon of Pyrrhus King of Egypt, his valour, 2 70, 
a. 20. 

Ptolemzvs, King of Egypt, his parſimony, 204. a, 9. 

<a on his murders and inceſt, 449. a. 3. 
Ptolemæus, Euergetus, and his ſon Alexander, their vaſt fatneſs 
P. 51. . 7. 


— — — —-¼•¼ 


reſtrained from ſcoffing, 256. a. 11. 


his perjury and cruelty to his ſiſter Ar- 
ſinde and her children, 388. a. 6. 


Ptolemzus, King of Cyprus, his covetouſneſs, 395. a. 12. 
Ptolemæus Philadelphus, theds tears for joy, 133. a. 22. 
— his boaſt of immortality, 422. a. 5. 
his bounty to the Jews for the Sep- 


tuagint, 237. a. 11. 
— his immenſe library, 583, a. 1. 
Ptolemæus, Philometor, killed with joy, 132. a. 10. 
Ptolemzus+, Philopater, his vaſt ſhip, 5 8 1. 2. 12. | 
Purging medicines, their ſtrange effects on a Lady, 12. a. 14. 
— operate by ſmelling them only, 13..a. 17, 

— — by applying them outwardly, 13. a. 18. 
Purple dye, how firſt diſcovered at Tyre, 289. a. 10. 
Pylades and Oreites, their friendship, 209. a. 4. 
Pyramids of Egypt deſcribed, 5 80. a. 7. 
—. — their magnitude and vanity, 382, 4. 2. 
P; ramus and Thilbe, their loves, 121. a. 3. 
P'yrrho remark ibly and ridiculouſly choleric, 1 20. 3 

) Y ener, 130. 2, 18. 
Pyrrhon the philoſopher, his tencts, 528. a. 33. | 
Pyrihus, King of Epirus, his regard for health, 137. a. 10. 


5 — the majeſty of his countenance after 
death, 33. a. 1. | 


his eloquence, 499. a. 7. 
Be 1 had no teeth in his upper jaw, 25. a. 4. 
the virtue of his toe, 8 a. 5. 
— his perſonal valour, 267. a. 4. 
. deceived by the Oracle, 575. a. 
Pythagoras, a Magician, 538. a. 16. 
Pythagoras, the philoſopher, his advice againſt anger, 23 1. a. c 
his tenets and death, 527. à. 29. 


* 


Pythian games, 645. a. 4. 
Pythias and Damon, their friendſhp, 209. a. 3. 
F'vthon marked with the figure of a lance, 14. a. 4. 
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; UARRELS, bloody on ſlight occ: ſions, 425. ch. 42. 

| Qui dea, the King of, kills his own father to enjoy his 
mother, 450. a. 11 

Quickſilver. taken without effect, 678. a. 5. 

Quincy in the tluoat cured by laughter, 580. a. 4. 

Quintilius, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. a. 35. 


R. 
ACHOSES, a peaſant, cauſes his ſon to be adjudged to 


death, 322. a. 1. 
Rage and reſentment make a dumb man ſpeak. 
Rainſus, Bernard. pretends to be the Emperor Baldwin, 409. 


a. 9. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his firſt ſtep to the favour of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 602. a. 5. | 

| — his extravagance in dreſs, 365. a. 9. 
Ramirus, his love of a monaſtic life, 600. a. 7. 
Ramſay, Mary, an impoſtor, 405. a. 15. 
Ramſey, Lady Mary, her charitable gifts, 241. a. 14. 
Reſhneſs and temerity of ſome perſons, 422. ch, 40. 
Rats depopulate an land, 712. a. 3. 


Rats and mice deſtroy the King and Queen of Poland, 74. 


a. 21. 
Rats deſtroy the Arclibiſhop of Mentz, 74. a. 22. 
Ravilliac murders Henry IV. King of France, 591. a. 3. 
Raynerus, his wickednels founders a ſhip, 632. a. 21. 
Ravnolds, Dr. his great memory, 109. a. 14, 
Rayſchachius, a General, dies at ſecing his ſon's dead body, 
134. 2. 1. 
. of nature for her defects, ch. 4. p. 15. 
Recoveries from dangerous wounds and diſtempers, 679. ch. 42. 
Recreations ſome men have delighted in, 710. ch. 52. 
Reeds, their roots eaten by the Ethiopians, 618. a. . 
Regillianus, his accidental election to_the empire, Cox, a. 15. 
Regiomontanus, his curious pieces of art, 291. a. 1. 
Regulus, his victories and poverty, 308. a. 16. 
Reichmut, Adolch, her eſcape from the grave, 672. a. 1. 
Religion, the attention paid to it by ſome perſons, 161. ch. 3. 
Renatus, D. of Bury, lefes a kingdom rather than forteit his 
word, 195. a. 16. | 
Renatus, D. of Lorrain, his generofity, 202. a. 20. 
Renovation of youth in old age, 66. ch, 26. 
Renzo de Ceri, his imprudence diſcovers a plot, 369. a. 8. 
Repartees and witty ſpeeches, 706. ch. 5 1. 
Reproof impatiertly borne, and cruelly puniſhed, 433, ch. 47. 
patiently taken from inferiors, 261. ch. 34. 
Reſemblance of ſome perſons to others, 38. ch. 14. 
Reſolution and boldneſs, inſtances of, 272. ch. 37. 
Reſtitutus could throw himſelf in a trance at pleaſure, 629, a. 8. 
Retaliation for offences, 563. ch. 37. 
Retirement prized mere than honours, 598, ch. 16. 
Revenge, inſtances of, 345. ch. 11. 
light and gentle, 222. ch, 22. | 
Reynolds, Dr. his vaſt application to ſtudy, 281. a. 2. 


Rhadagitſus, Gen. of the Goths, his army periſhes thrcuzh | 


fear, 127. a. 20. | 
Rhodius, his defire of life in the midſt of torment, 428. a. 6. 
Rhomilda, her treachery puniſhed with death, 442. a. 13. 
Riarius, Pet. his luxury, 356. a. 6. 
Rich, Lord, loſes his Chancellorſhip by the miſtake of his ſer- 
vant, 658. 2. 6. 5 


- Ricardius, Nich, his large and thick ſkull, 20. a. 1. 


* 


N 


Richard I. fra mes a code of naval laws, 493. 2. 9. 
envied by Philip of France for his valour, 144. a. 11 
— his magranimity to the man who killed him, 219, 
a, 6. : 0 
his bounty to two Knights, 237. a. 13, 
Richard II. omen of his fall, 5%. a 35. 
—— — his grief at his Queen's death, 135. a. 3, 
a Prince of fine perſon, 30. a. 13. 
Richard III. deformed in body and mind, 37. a. 12. 
gets Dr. Shaw to preach in his behalf, 148, a, 4. 
— his hypocriſy, 153. a. 3. 
—— tormented by his conſcience, 699. a. 5. 
his ambition, murders, and death, 42. a. 5, 
Riches deſpiſed, 305. ch. 49. 
Ridge, Thomas, his charitable legacies, 241. 3. 12. 


— o — 


Ricio, his favour with Q. Mary ; his inſolence and death, 


although forewarned, 454. a. 13. 
Robert, Emperor of the Eaſt, dies of grief, 475. a. 68. | 
Robert, * to William the Conqueror, his misfortunes, 457, 
a. 8. 
Robert, King of France, his patience, 255. a. 1. 
Robinſon, tinman, his ſtrange ſtomach, 8. a. 12. | 
Rodericus, King of the Goths, his ſearch for hidden treaſure, 


394. 4. 7. 

Rodolphus IL. choſen Emperor, 467. a. 83. 

Rodolphus Auſtriachus, Emperor, diſcovers a cheating inn. 
keeper, 233. a. 4. 

Rodolphus, Emperor, his mean apparel, 203. a. 4. 

Rodolphus II. Emperor, 469. a. 99. 

Rodolphus, Duke of Auſtria, ſummoned to the Tribunal of 
God, 647. a. 4. 


puniſhed for his diſloyalty and 
pe:jury to Henry IV. 388. a. 5. 

Roger, Biſhop of Siliſbucy, his advancement for making 
ſhort prayers, 604. a. 13. 


Roger, Archbithop of Voik, his pride and ill manners, 418, 


a. 15. 
Rogers, Mr. his charitable legacies, 242. a. 16. 
Rokeby, Ralph, his charitable gifts, 2 39. a, 3. 
Rowan matrons, their love for their country, 308. a. 1, 
Komans, undaunted by defeats, 257. a. 7. 
— loſe their ſupplies by a mittake, 660. a. 18. 
— — their puniſhment for luxury and cowardice, £08, 
a, 19, 
—— their reaſon for binding rods round their axes, 605, 
/ "fic Ss | 
——  — their marriage ceremonies, 611, a. 40. 
their behaviour at the trial of criminals, 607, a. 11, 
— — worthip their own city, 613. a. 7. 
— — their manner of declaring war, 609. a. 28. 
— — great drinkers, 361. a. 10. 
— — their oſtentation of dreſs, 364. a. 7. 


—— ancient, wore and reſpected long beards, 24. 2. 9. 


rg Telemachus, a monk, for reproving them, 434. 

7 f 

Romanus, Emperor, his idleneſs, 375. a. 5. 

— ſuppoſed to be poiſoned, 473. 4. 41. 

Romanus II. Emperor, drowned by his wife, 474. a. 46. 

Romanus III. Emperor, died blind and in exile, 474. à. 54. 

Romanus I. Pope, 484. a. 116. 

Rome ſaved by geeſe, 635. a. 6. 

its Capitol deſcribed, 881. a. 10. 

Romulus kills Remus for deriding his infant city, 141. a. 6. 

Ronquillo, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, his advice to James II. 
232. a. 10. * 

Rope - dancing, extraordinary, 56. a. 5. 


Roſamund 


2D 2:2 Ai 
Roſamund cauſes her huſband Aboinus, King of the Lombards, 


to be killed, and poiſons his murderer, 335. a. 3 

Roſcius, a fine actor, 519. a. 4. | 

Roſe, the ſmell hurtſul to perſons, 11. a. 1, 2, 3. 

the ſmell of one produces ſneezing, 120. 2. 13. 

Roſes, a boy marked with the figures of three, 1 5. à. Os 

Ruverus Leon. preſages his future greatneſs, 567. a. 33. 

Rubea Blanche deitroys herſelf for the loſs of her chaſtity, 
253.4. 10. 

Rubrius, Flavius, his boldneſs at his execution, 315. a. 7. 

Rudolplius, Emperor, burns an impoſtor, 409. a. 7. 

TER, NN of the Heruli, his foolith behaviour in bat- 
tle, 38 1. a. 13, 

Rudolphus, Earl of Hapſbourg, his humility, 228, a. 4, 

Rue, its fmell or ſight unbearable, 13. a. 4. 

Rufts, firſt worn in England, 430. a. 11. 

Ruffus Aterius forewarned in vain of his death, 453. a. g. 

Running with great ſwiftneſs, 57. ch, 21. 

Rupe, Sciſſa John De, burnt for Antichriſt, 488. a, 203, 

Rupert elected Emperor, 408. a. go. | 

- Ruilel, John, firft Earl of Bedford, his fortunate advancement, 

oz. a. 7. 

Ruſſian burying caves, where the bodies do not corrupt, 81. 
a. 15. 

Ruthal, 3 his miſtake cauſes his death, 368. a. 4. 

Rutilius deſpiſes baniſhment, 702. a. 9. 

Ryan, Matthew, an impoſtor, 41 1. a. 15. 

Rye, in Suſſex, God's judgment on oppreiſion tranſacted there, 
349. a. 4. 

Sabina, Poppæa, wife of Nero, her pride and extravagance, 

4. a. II. / 

POL 4+ T. the laft of the Roman Biſhops, 481. a. 66, 

Sabines cured by burt ing a goat's beard, &c, 120. a. q. 

Sabinus, a ſcldier, ſmall in flature, his incredible valour and 
proweſs, 271. a. 26. 

Sabinus Calviſius, his treacherous memory, 378. a. 4. 

Sabinus, Biſhop of Canuſium, drinks poiſon without harm, 
679. a. 15. 

Sabinus, Marcius, killed himſelf, 130 a. 20. 

Sabellicus, M. Ant. could ſce in the dark, 111, a. 6. 

Sackvil, Lord Buckhurſt, his prodigality in youth, and re- 
formation, 160, a. 9. 

Sanctius, King of Spain, recovers from vaſt fatneſs, 61. a. 4. 

Sacrilege, 316. ch. 1. ; 

Saguntum, when overpowered by Hannibal, the inhabitants 
deſtroy themſelves, 309. a. 7. 

St. Jago, Admiral, his ſhipwreck and diſtreſſes, 695, a. 6, 

Saladine forbids any pomp at his funeral, 310. a. 2. 

——— the degeneracy of his ſon Noradine, 325. a. 8. 

Saliſbury, Roger Biſhop of, runs mad, 135. a. 8. 

Salluſtius, the prefect, never did an injury, 208, a. 13, 

his hiſtorical writings, 502. a. 11. 

Salmoneus imitates the thunder of Jupiter, 637. a. 6. 

Salmaſius, Claud. his great learning, 286. a. 13. 

Sampſon, Agnes, a witch, 535. a. 1. ; 

Sancho, King of Navarre, refuſes any ſhare 1n the plunder of 
his enemies, 305. a. 2. | 

Sands, James, 140 years old, and his wife 120, 63. a. 15. 

Sandwich, a ſhip, five of the crew murder the Captain and all 
the reſt, 99. a. 25. 

Sanquer, Lord, hanged for murder, 245. a. 6. 3 

Santius, King of Caſtile, his generolity to his father's friend, 

| 202. à. 17. 

Sapores, his army deſtroyed by gnats, 712. 2. J. 

Sappho, a poeteſs, 505, a. 35. 

Ranges, his efteminacy and epitaph, 445. 2. 5. 
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Sarizanarus, a poet, his ample reward for fix lines, 238. a. 15. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, had vaſt perfections of ſight and taſtes 
116. a. 1 | 

Satyrus, an actor, teaches oratory to Demoſthenes, 5 19. a. 8. 


Saunderſon, Dr, his ſurpriſing faculties to compenſate blind- 
"neſs, 19. a. 22. 


Scævola ſwims loaden with armour, 521. a. 4. 
Sczvola, Q. the firſt who exhibited a combat of lions, 705. 
4. 1. 

— his immoveable friendſhip for Marius, 276. a. 4. 
Scævola, M. holds his hand in the fire till conſumed, without 
emotion, 264. a. 4. , 
Scaliger, Joſeph, got Homer's Iliad and Odyfley by rote in 

twenty days, 108. a. 6. 


— his great learning and accompliſhments, 284. 


A. 4. 
— | his application to ſtudy, 292. a. 7. 
— could ſee in the dark, 111. a. 5. 
Scaliger, Jul. Cæſar, his great learning, 284. a. 3. 
— U his {kill in phyſiognomy, 5 11. a. 1. 
Scaliot, Mark, his curious lock, key, and chain, 292. a. 3. 
Scammony taken without effect, 678. a. 3. 2 
Scanderbeg the Great, his body dug up, and his bones pre- 
ſerved as reliques, 79. a. 7. 


Scanderbeg, of Epirus, marked with the figure of a ſword, 14. 
A. 1. 


— 


his unuſual countenance in battle, 130. a. 16. 
— -—— never ſlept more than two hours in a night, 628, 
A. 12, 
— his mother's dream concerning him, 558. a, 15. 
Scaurus, Em. clears himſelf of the charge of corruption, 386. 
4.3. : 
Scaurus, M. his reproach of his ſons, 323. a. 7. 
his coſtly theatre, 581. a. 14. 
his reproof, and reformation of his ſon, 146. a, 16, 
Scedaſus, his hoſpitality, and ungrateful return, 435.'a, 2. 
Scenick plays at Rome, 645. a. 5. 
Sceva, Caſſius, his incredible valour and wounds, 269, a. 12. 
Schach Abbas, King of Perſia, cauſes an adultereſs to be cut ta 
pieces, 446. a. 2. 
Schegkius, Jac. his application to ſtudy when blind and old, 
283. a. 15. 
Schiveiken, Thomas, his activity to ſupply the loſs of his arms, 
16. & 1. 
Schonbergerus, John, blind and very learned, 17. a. 12. 
Schrevia, Appollina, lived ſeveral years without eating or 
ſleeping, 619. a. 12. 
Sciatica cured by muſick, 5 11. a. 12. 5 
Scilunus, his advice to his eighty ſons on his death-bed, 180. 
a. 11. 
Scipio Africanus, the degeneracy of his ſon, 324. a. 1. 
En — triumphs over his accuſer before the Senate 


386. a. 4. hy | 


— — the firſt Roman who ſhaved, 24. a. 10. 
— his love for his brother, 188. a. 14. 
— ſaves his father in battle, 184. a. 22. 


8 — weeps at the fall of Carthage, 153. a. . 


— gallantly oppoſed at Numantia, 3cg. a. 6. 

— — his chaſtity and generoſity, 25 2. a. 8. 
_ - cut from his mother's womb, 547. a. 5. 
Scipio Naſica ſuffers for a jeſt, 141. a. 7. bh. 
— — his honeſty and worth, 207, a. 8. 
— — his worth neglected and overlooked, 438. a. 19. 
— — his advice for moderation, 231, a. 8. 
Scipio P. inſtances of his ſelf-confidence, 277, a. i. 
Sclerus Bardus, his ſtrength and valour, 268. a, 8, 


V. + 


9 C | Scopas, 


10 
A 
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Scopas, a ſtatuary, 516. a. 4. 

Scopelianus, his eloquence, 500. a. 15. 

Scornful di ſpoſitions of ſome men, 140. ch. 16. 

Scorpions depopulate cities, 712. a. 3. | 
Scorpions, ſpiders and flies eaten by way of penance, 619. a. 14. 
Scorpions and aſps ſerve for food in Ethiopia, 617, a. 2, 

Scots, their method of indicting offenders, 608. a, 16. 

Scot, John, his long fafting, 620. a. 7. 

Scotus, Johan, buried alive in a trance, 629. a. 3. 

Scroop, Sir Gervaſe, his eſcape from death, 673. a. . 

Scurvy firſt aroſe in Denmark and Norway, A. D. 1530, 69. 


a. 

Scyllias ani] his daughter deftroy the fleet of Xerxes, by their 
ſkill in ſwimming, 522. a. 11. 

Scythians, their cuſtom tor revenge, 607. a. 10. 

become effeminate by a diſeaſe, 69. a. 8. 

their emblematical embaſly to Darius, 494. a. 2. 

Seamen diſcoverers of new countries and paſſages, 496. ch. 6. 

Secret ways of diſpatching and writing letters, 689. ch. 44. 

Secrets, men unable to keep them, 459. Ch. 55. 

faithfully kept, 301. ch. 47. 

Secundus makes love to his mother, and cauſes her death, 135. 
a. 10. 

Selden, John, his great learning, 287. a. 22. 

Seleucus, ſon of Laodice, marked with tlie figure of an anchor, 
14 A. 3. p. 554. As 3. . 

Seleucus, King of Syria, parts with his beloved wife to his 
own ſon, 179. a. 4. 

his intended canal from the Euxine to the Caſpian 
ſea, 382. a. 7. | 

==——— difcontented with royalty, 425. a. 12. 

Self-confidence of ſome men, 277. ch. 39. 

Selkirk, And. his living on an uninhabited iſland, and eſcape 
thence, 676. a. 23. | 

Selymus I. his cruelty to his father, and uſurpation of his 

| throne, 328. a. 7. | 

- his cruelty to his brothers, 337. a. 11. 

Selymus II. Emperor, effeminate and voluptuous, 476. a. 81. 

— ä poiſoned his father, 476. a. 79. 

semedo, Fran, Alvarez, his long beard, 23. a. 2. 

Semiramis; her inceſt with her ton, 449. a. 2. 

- firſt introduced the caftcation of toys, 705, a, 20. 

— — by craſt deprives Ninus of his life and kingdom, 

| 602, A. 4. 

Senators of Rome, their ſecrecy, 302. 2. 2. 

Seneca, his vaſt memory, 108. a. 10. 

wrote good moral precepts, but tranſgreſſed them in 
his practices, 432. 4. 4, 

Septalian library, 584. 2. 10. 

Septuagint, the bounty of Ptolomzus ſor the tranſlation, 237, 
a, 11. 

— an account of that tranſlation,. 632. a, 24, 


Serenue, L. Vibius, bauiſhed by the falſe accuſation of his own 


ſon, 326. a. 2. | 
Sergius, his valour after loſing his right hand, 268. a, 10. 
Sergius I. Pope, taxed with adultery, 482. a. 8 5. 
Sergius II. the firtt Pope who changed his name, 706. a, 26, 
p. 483. a. 103. 
Sergius III. Pope, impriſoned his predeceſſor, 484. a. 122. 
Sergius IV. Pope, 486. a. 148. 
Serpents, the fondneſs and docility of ſome, 666, ch. 38. 
—- 2 woman delivered of two, 5 cc. a. 7. 
—— — their bite harmleſs, 679, a. 14. 
— depopulate a country, 712. a. 6. | 
Serfanus, afterwards Pope Nicholas V. bis fingular fortune, 
633. 3.27. | 


Sertorius, his ambition and overthrow, 411. 2. 2, 

his ability in ſwimming, 5 20. a. 3 

his love for his mother, 185. 2, 27. 

Servants, the love of ſome for their maſters, 188. cli, 12, 
Servilius Varia, his idleneſs, 375. a. 2. 5 5 


Seſoſtris, his pride checked by the remark of a captive, 311. 


a. . f 

Fits deſign of joining the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranèan, 382. a. 3. 

Severinus I. Pope, p. 48 1. a. 72. 

Severus, Alexander, obtains the empire, 464. a. 52. 

— his death predièted, 571-12. 

— his reverence for religion, 162. a, 14. 

— his heavy taxes, and great 1iches gained 
thereby, 397. a. 12. 

- his contemplations on mortality, 319. a. 3. 
— his power over his army, 63g. a. 5. 

— . takes Mount Taurus by means of a fill of 
ſnow, 636. a. 8. 

— . preſages of his death, 566. a. 27, 

Severus, Aurel. Alexander, made Emperor, 462, a. 25, 

Severus, L. Septimius, preſage of his greatneſs, 563. a, 10. 

— made Emperor, 462. a. 21. 

Sextus, Pompeius, cured of the gout, 680. a. 5. 

— ſcorns to take unfair advantages of Octavianus 
and Anthony, 194. a. 11. 

Sozzinus, Bart. unable to ſpeak his embaſſy, 147. a. 19. 

Sfortia, his agility, 56. a. 3. 

———- drowned, although forewarned in a dream, 5 58. a. 14, 

Sfortia, Fran. D. of Milan, his virtues, and the wickedic' of 
his ſons, 325. a. 10. 

Sforza, Galeacius, Lads a letter aſter his death to his brother 
Lewis, 85. a. 2. | 

his majeſtic appearance, 34. a. 11, 

Sharus, a Knight, his diſlike of a bad neighbour, 124. a. 15, 

Shaw, Doctor, his ſhameful behaviour in St. Paul's, 148, 3. 4. 

Ships, their firſt inventors, 289. a. 7. : 

Shipwrecks, and diſtreſſes occafioned thereby, 691. ch. 45. 

Shoemaker's wife gets out of her grave, and walks here, 
83.2.9. | 


Shooting, accounts of men famous in that art, 528. ch. 18. 


Shore, Jane, her beauty, penance and death, 31. a. 24. 
Short-writing invented, 290. a. 13. 
Sicily, the maſſacre of the French there, 351. a. 2. 
Sidecita, Michael, a magician, 5 38. a. 15. 
Sidonius, the poet, ſciſed with à fever every biith-day, 552, 
a. 1. 
Sigcbert murdered for his lenity, 426. a. 4. 
his Chronicon, 503. a. 28. 
Sighs, a murderer betrayed by them, 88. a. 10. 
Sight, excellent and defeaive, 111. ch. 3. 0 
curioſit ies concerning it, 28. ch. 10. 
Sigiſmund J. K. of Poland, his forgiving. temper, 220. a. 12. 
Sigifmund, K. of Hungary, his boaſting and overthrow, 422. 


a, 9. | | 

Sigiſmund, Emp, his fingular method. of rewarding a favourite, 
| 457. 4. 4. 

_ — — his worth and misfortunes, 408. a. 92. 
Signatures and marks of the bodies of ſome men, 55 4. ch. 7. 
Similis, General to Adrian, his love of retirement, 599. a. 5. 
Simnell, Lambert, an impoſtor, proclaimed K. of Englard, 

410. a. 13. 

Simonides, the Lyric Poet, coz. 2. 11. 

Simplicius I. Bp. of Rome, 480, a. 48. 

Sinitæ, their abſurd treatment of their gods, 380. a. 2. 

Sinz nditides, his eſſeminacy and voluptuouſneſs, 445+ 4. 2. 


Siſaulive 


G E N E N 


Siſinnius I. Pope, 482. a. 88. 
Sivardus ſtupified by Greek, 377. a. 6, 
Sixtus I. Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. 7, 
Sixtus II. Pope, forgives Baſſus, his enemy, 260. a. 10, 
Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 479. a. 24. 
Sixtus III. Biſhop of Rome, got a nun with child, 480. a. 45. 
Sixtus IV. Pope, founder of the Vatican, 489. a. 218. 
Sixtus V. Pope, Wedneſday his fortunate day, 490. a. 233. 
| + 553. a. 20. 
Skull of a man, that could bear a coach to run over it, 20. 
a. 4. 
Skulls, without futures, 20. a. 2. p. 21. a. 8, 9. 

Sleep, inſtances of perſons walking and doing their buſineſs in 
it, 624. ch: 23. | 
its continuance for months ard years in ſome perſons, 

and others who ha e lived long without it, C26. ch. 24. 
Sleepers, the ſeven, who ilept 196 ycars, 627. a. J. 
Sleidan, Johan. his hiſtory of the Reformation, 503. a. 34. 
Slothfulneſs and idleneſs, 374. ch. 24. 


Smelling, its acuteneſs in ſome, and dwllacſs in others, 118, 
ch. 7. 


Smith, his innocence of a murder diſcovered 20 years after he 
lad ſuffered for it, 88. a. g. 

Smith, Nich. ſees an apparition, 565. a. 16. 

Smith, Sir Walter, murdered by his young wife, 91. a. 19. 

Sobriety and temperance, inſtances of them, 22 5. ch. 23. 

Socrates deformed, 36. a. 3. 

———- plays with his little child, 18 1. a. 18. 

— uſed to play on the harp, 711. a. 5. 

— his virtues aud doctrine, 524. a. 13. 

bi evil aſpect, 5 12. a. 4. 

his evenneſs of temper, 276. a. 5. 

Soldier, the body of one found, with wounds ſeeming frefh, 

248 years after burial, 80. a. 8 | h 

— one cats and digeſts ſtones, 118. a. o. 

Solomon diſcovers boys from girls in a company of children 
dreſſed alike, 232. a. 2. 

Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, 491. a. 2. 

—— adviſes Crœſus of the vanity of riches, 311. a, J. 

his fondneſs for learning, 280. a. 9. 

his opinion cf calamity, 704. a. 12. 

the firſt encourager of whores, 706. a. 24. 

his love for his fon, 17/9. a. 3. 

Solon, the Philoſopher, his tenets, 5 22. a. 2. 

Solyman, the. Magnificent, Emperor, 476. a. do. 

— his puniſnment of treachery, al- 

though he profited by it, 44 l. a. 9. ; 

———— his perjured tehavieur to his Grand 
Vizier, 388. a. z. 
— — his cruelty, 339. 2. 5. 

— —— his wiſhes, 137. a. . n 

Somerſet, E. of, and Lady Eſſex, their adultery, murder of Sir T. 
Overbury, and miſerable lives when married, 448. a. 11, 

Sonds; Sir G. his younger ſon murders his elder, 336. a. 1, 

Sophocles, the tragedian, diſcovers a thief by a dream, 506. a. 
14. p. 559. a. 22. 3 

killed with joy at the ſucceſs of his play, 132. à. 27, 

Sophoniſba, her tranquil reception of the poiſon ſent by ber 
huſband on her wedding. day, 314. 2. 2. 

Soſtratus, an architect, his device to be remembered by poſte- 

| 1 93 599 of vl . 

Soter, Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. 12. 

Sound of a bell, or a voice, produces fainting, &c. 14. à. 26. 

Sous, a General, faves his army by his matchleſs abRinence, 

$27. 1 . 


* 
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Souſa, Manuel de, a Portugueze Governor, his ſhipwreck and 
diſtreſſes, 693. a. 4. | 
Spain depopulated with a plague in 1600, 68. a, 1. | 
the King of, being angry with God, forbids prayers 
for 10 years, p. 130. a. 21. 
Spaniards, their eruelties in America, 343. à. 21. 
Spanith women fond of yellow hair, 22. a. 11. 
Sparrows depopulate Media, 712, a. 7. 
S,artans, their cuſtom to their gueſts, 606. a. 2. 
—— their cuſtom to excite to ſobriety, 607. a. 3. 
—— woman unconcerned at lofing 5 ſons in the ſervice of 
their country, 171.4, 11. 
——— their with to their enemies, 137. a. 5. 
weep for joy, 133. a. 21. 

—— — overcome the Romans by a ſtratagem, 684. a. 8. 
e of, in tlie on of the Emperor Ferdinand 

27. 4. 56 
performed without a tongue, 27. a. 12. 
loſt by fright; 27. 2. 4 
the power of it taken away by modeſty, 147. a. 19. 
— = Curiolities concerning it, 26. ch. 9. 

defective, cured by paſſion, 129. a. 13. 


Sperthies and Nicolaus, the Spartan patriots, 17 I. a. 9. 


Speuſippus, the philoſopher, 5 25. a. 17. 

Sphere of ſilver, a curious one, 291. a. 2. 

Sphere, artificial, invented by Archimedes, 291. a; 17. 
Spider ſwallowed without harm, 678. a. 2. 


Spider's web ſaves Felix the preſbyterian from his perſecutorss., 


633. a. 29. 
Spiders eaten for pleaſure by a young woman, 678. a. 9. 
Spira, Francis, his deſpair, 700 a. 11. | 
Spirits, their apparition to ſeveral perſons, 650. ch. 34. 
Spitamanes murdered by his wife, who is baniſhed for her 
ciime by Alexander, from whom ſhe expected reward, . 


5. A. 4. | 
Spitigneus II. Prince of Bohemia, his regard for juſtice, 246. 


a, 10. 


Spittle of a man preſerves cattle and ſheep from wild beaſts, 
116. 4. 11. 


Sprackling, Adam, Eſq; his barbarous murder of his wife, 332. 
A. Is 


Spurina, a beautiful young man, deforms himſelf, 30. a, 11 

p. 251. a. 3. 1 

Stamat, a thief, robs St. Mark's church, 402. a. 10. 

Statius Papinius, the. Poet, 509. a. 18. 

Statuary, blind, 114. a. 2. 

Statuaries and their works, 5 16. ch. 13. 

Stephanus I, Biſhop of Rome, beheaded, 479. 2. 23. 

Stephanus II. Pope, 483. a. 93. ; 8 15 

Stephanus III. Pope, brought in worſhipping of images, 483. 
a. 95. 

Stephanus IV. Pope, 483. a. 98. 

Stephanus V. Pope, 484. a. 112. 

Stephanus VI. Pope, abrogates the acts of his predeceſſor, 484. 
a. llc, . 8 

Stephanus VII. Pope, 484. a. 127. 


— —— his revenge on the dead body of Forme — 


ſus, 347. a. ge | 

Stephanus VIII. Pope, 485. a. 130. 
Stephanus IX. Pope. 486. a. 158. 
Stephanus, Robert, printer, at Paris, 828. a. 2. | 
Stephens, Henry r N Robert, Henry and Paul, printers at: 

Paris, 628. a. 6. 
Steſichorus, the lyric poet, 505. a. 6. 
Steviuius, Simon, invents ſailing coaches, 289. a. 4. 


— 
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Stigand, Abp. of Canterbury, his perjury, 389. a. 9. ; 


Stilpon, the Philoſopher, 524. a. 15. T. 
Stone found in the brain, 21. a. 12. | 
Stones found in the heart, 41. a. 3, 5. Aciturnity of ſome men intruſted with ſecrets, 301 
Stones taken from the tongue, 27. a. 3. ch. 47. f 
Stones eaten, 117. a. 6, 7. p. 118. a. 9, ro. Iacitus, Annius, his ſucceſſion to the empire, 463. a. 37. 
Stones extracted from human bodies, 9. a. 17, 18. p. 10. Tacitus, __ Hiſtorian, reſpected by Claudius the Emperor, 
; . ; 281. A. 17. 
Story, john, his behaviour at his execution, 630. a. 4. Tacitus, Corn. his hiſtorical works, 502. a. 14. 

Stourton, Lord, hanged in a filk halter, 245. a. 5. Talbot, Sir Thomas, and Lord Berkeley, the long law-ſuit be- 
Strabo, father of Pompey, killed by lightning, 72. 4. 3. tween their families, 425. a. 1. 

Strabo could fee objects with his naked eye 133 miles diſtant, Tamas Shaw, deſtroys all the citizens of Iſpahan, in revenge 

\ 18388. 8 &6 for their diſobedience, 348. a. 18. 

1 ö Strabo, Pompey's father, like his ſlave in perſon, 38. a. 4. Tamerlane, his great ſtrength, 50. a. 22. 
p88 :Straſburg clock deſcribed, 296, a. 30. | his genercfity to his enemy, 199. a. 8. 

ll Stratagems uſed in war, 683. ch. 43. : his ſtratagem to get the riclies of the Aſiatics, 685. 
Pi Straton and Nicocles, their rival voluptuouſneſs and deaths, 4. 11. . 
M 445. a. 4. 5 — reproves Bajazet for unthankfulneſs to God, 435. 

by : his advantages from ſickneſs, 258. a. 12. . 

% | Straton and his ſon ſaved by a faithful ſervant, 189. a. 2. — — had fine eyes, 28. a. 5. 

Ip 'Stratonica, her abſurd fondneſs of flattery, 381. a. 12. Tancred, his — to his uncle. 201. a. 16. 

4 Stratonice, her vain attempt on the chaſtity of Cambabus, 384, Tarantula, a ſerpent whole bite is cured by muſic, 517, a, 9. 

X . Tarpeia, her treachery, inſtead of reward, is puniſhed with 
| Strength, vaſt and uncommon in ſome perſons, 48. ch. 8. death, 443. a. 16. | 

| Streptiades, his {kill in phyfiognomy, 513. a. 12, Tarquinius Priſcus, his aqueducts, 5 82. a. 18. 

4 Strutton, William, his numerous iſſue, 5 5. a. 23. — his reverence for religion, 162. a, 10. 

| - Study intenſely applied to, 281. ch. 41. wrong — killed with a fiſh-bone, 73. a. 12. 

4 Stupidity, inſtances of it, 376. ch. 25. | Tartarians, their manner of choofing a Prince, 643. a, 4. 

#, Suarez, F _ could ſay all St. Auguſtine's works by rote, Tartary, Cham of, his abſurd cuſtom after dinner, 380, 

1 108. a. 13, a, 7. 

$4 Succeſsful and fortunate perſons, 312. ch. 5 2. | Tartars make cups of their fathers ſkulls, 21, a. 10. 

Ho Suetonius, his lives of the Emperors, 502. a. 15, Taſte, tlie ſenſe of it exquiſite in ſome, and loſt in others, 116. 

THe? Sugar baking and boiling firſt diſcovered, 290. a. 14. ch. 6. 

16 Sulpitia flies with her huſband, Lentulus, into baniſhment, Tatianus, a great mimick, 637. a. 9. 

11 176. a. 7. —— his hereſies, 531. a. 7. 

f 4 Sulpitius deprived of the prieſthood, 161. a. 3. Tatius, K. of the Sabines, proſits by the treachery of Tarpeis, 

* Superfœtation, inſtances of it, 54. a. 19, 20. ; and then puts her to death, 443. a. 16. 

1 Sutton, Richard, his charitable foundations, 239. a. 4. Taxes, impoſed by ſome rapacious Princes, 396. ch. 32. 

14 Sweat, a man who could perſpire at pleaſure, 7 a. 1. Tedneſt, the hoſpitality of its inhabitants, 205. a. 4. 
of} | Sweating ſickneſs in England, 70. a. 13. Teeth, growing in the palate, 25. a. 9. | 

11 - Swiftneſs of ſome men in walking, running, &c. 57. ch. 21. uncommon in number or ſituation, ch. 8. p. 25. 

7 Swimmers, an account of ſome ſkilful, 520. ch. 15. a foot long, 26. a. 18. 
Sybarites, their ſtrange voluptuouſneſs and eaſy defeat, 446. 2 28 leſſened ſince the plague ix Temp. Ed. III. 
4. 7. | . . 
Sylla, L. DiQator, cauſes 24, ooo men to be put to death, 338. 33 of filing, and colouring them black, red, Sc. 
a. 4. | 20. a. 17. 


- his body deſtroyed by lice, 70. 2.11. p. 75.5ĩé2ẽ Pherecrates never had any, 25. a. 2. 


a. 23. — reſpected by the ancients, 26. a, 16. 
= his diſpoſition told by a phyſiognomiſt, 513, ſwallowed in a combat, 25, a. 21. 
a. 10. Telamon bears the death of his fon witly fortitude, 25 7. a. 3. 
- his good fortune, 313. a. 9. | ; Teleſphorus, Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. 8. | 
— — reſigns his dignity, 600. a. 6. Temerity and raſnneſs, 422. ch. 40. 
— by his valour encourages his ſoldiers, 267, Temperance and ſobriety. inſtances of them, 225. ch. 23. 
1 | Templars, Knights, all put to death, 352. a. 4. 
Sylla, his heavy taxes in Afia Minor, 305. a. 2. Temple, Efther, her numerous rade, 5 4. a. 18. 
Sylla, Corn, ſees an apparition, 652, a. 14. Terentius, Varro, his modeſty, 146. a. 11. 


Sylverius, Biſhop of Rome, depoſed and baniſhed, 48 1. z. 59. Terentius, the poet, 507. a. 4. 9 

Sylveſter I. Biſhop of Rome, appointed by Conſtantine to wear Terpander, the harper, killed by a fig thrown in his mouth, 
| a crown of gold, 479. a. 33. 73. a. 14. | 

Sylveſter II. Pope, à great enfourager of learning, 485.a. 145. Tertulla, L. 137 years old, 64. a. 18. | 

— —- his contract with the Devil, 577. a. 20. Tertullianus, his hereſies, 532, 4. 17. p. 540. a. 6. 

Sylveſter III. Pope, 486. a. 152. = Teutonicus, Johan. a magician, 5 39. a. 21. 


Sylvius, Dom. Duke of Venice, the pride of his wife, 416. Thales, the Philoſopher and Mathemarician, 522. 2. 1. 
; — — his ingenuity, and love of glory, 413. 2. 4. 


1 
Symmachus I. Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 52. Thalma, M. Juventius, killed by joy, 132. 4. 16. 
:$;ficus I, Biſhop of Rome, 480. a. 39+ - Theagenes Thaſius eat a whole ox in a day, 358, a. 7: 


Theages, 


n d 2; 8 


Theages learns wiſdom from diſeaſe, 258. a, 11. 

Theb4n pill ir in honour of temperanceand frugality, 7204 2. 10, 

Thief-takers, their villany and cruelty, 343. 4, 22. 

Thief, hanged by a ſheep he was ſtealing, 72. a. 1, 

Themiltocles, his early wiſdom, 156. a, 47 

bis debauched youth and reſormation, 159, a, 1. 

his love of glory, 414. a. 8 

— his contempt of riches, 306. a. 3. 

TE — his ſtratagems to deceive Xerxes, 684. a, 6 

ak | — to rebuild Athens, 684. a. 7. 

ä inſtitutes cock-fighting, 645, a. . 

— ——— girieves to die at 107 years old, 429. a. 12. 

w—— },; life {ved by a dream, 560. a. 28. 

—— pd poiſons himſelf, rather than fight againſt his un- 
grateful countrymen, 170. a. 5. 

Theocritus, the Poet, 506. a. 18. 

Theodatus, his ingratitude to Amalaſuntha, 438. a. 15. 

Theodora, Empreſs, refigns her empire, 474. a. 50. 

Theodora ard Dydimus, lovers and martyrs, 122. a. 6, 

Theodorick, K. of the Romans, puniſhes unjutt judges, 245. à. 1. 


— — — reconciles a widow to her ſon, 
233, As 5 : 

Theodoricus, K. of the Goths, diſturbed by bis conſcience, 
698. a. 1. 


Theodorus retains his ſecret in the midſt of torment, 303. a, 12. 

bis contempt of death, 314.2. 1, 

Theodorus I. Pope, 452. a. 74. 

Theodorus II. Pope, 484. a. 117. 

Theodorus, a ſtatuary, 515. a. 20. 

Theodoſius, Emp. his marriage to Eudoxia, and his jealowſy, 
150. a. 9. 

———— his reſpect for his ſon's tutor, 281. a. 15. 

— — his induſity and clote application, 298. a. 3. 

his envy to Cyrus the Prefect, 143. a. 8. 

— pardons St. Ambroſe for oppoting him, 263. 
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— — his wrath againſt Antioch abated by muſie, 5 10. 
A. To | K 

Theodofius the Great, the degeneracy of his ſons, 326. 2.13. 

. ſigns a paper without reading it, 423, 


As 2. + 
— ſubͤject to anger, 128. a. 4. 
- | his death, 471. a. 7. 
Theodoſius II. Emperor, 471. a. . 

— ———— his intenſe ſtudy, 280. a. 10. | 
Theodoſius III. made Emperor by the ſoldiers, 472. a. 26. 
Theodulphus, Biſhop of Orleans, releaſed from priſon by his 

ſinging, 510. a. 8. | 
Theognis, the Greek Poct, 505. a, 8. 
Theon, a fine Painter, 514. a. 1. 
Theophilus, Emperor, puniſhe: the traitors who had advanced 

him to the throne, 441. a. 7. 

' — — dies of melancholy, 473. 2. 36. 
Theophraftus unable to ſpeak before the Athenians, 147. 4, 19+ 
Theophraſtus, the Philoſopher, his tenets, 525. 4. 21. 
— his grief at the thought of dying, 429. 2. 9. 
TheophylaR, his irreligion, 318. a. 13» : 
Theopompus, king of Sparta, his wife remark, 702. 2. 4. 
Thiſbe and P\ramns, their loves, 121, a. 3. : i 
Thornborongh, Biſhop, the cſcape of him and his family from 
death, 674. a. 13. 
Thracians mourn at a birth, and rejoice at a funeral, 629. a. 2 2. 
Thracians, their love of ſloth, 375. a. J. 
Thucydides, his early love of Herodotus, 156. a. 6, 
— hi writings, 501. a. 2. 


Thunder and lIightnyng, peiſons afraid of, 125. a. 1, 2,5 
No. 32. | 


IN D 


Thurway, Simon, his learning, pride and ignorance at laſt” 
417. a. 8. 


Tibarenes, the man nurſed when his wife is delivered of a 


child, 381. a. 10. c 
Tiberius, Emperor, of vaſt ſtrength in the fingers, 5 1. a. 28. 
could ſec in the dark, 111. 4. 4. 


- hopeful whilſt young, afterwards deteſta- 
ble, 320. a. 4. 


— — I:is creat worth, 472. A. 16. 


his advancement to the empire predicted, 
673. a. 26, 


— -— — 


8 


[ 
his ſucceſſion to Olavianus, 461. a. z. 


— — his averſion to flattery, 166. a. g. 
— the flittery paid him, 430. a. 7. 
and Druſus, their love for each other, 


188, a. 13. 


his hypocriſy, 153. a. 4. 
tortures and ſtrangles a man by miſtake, 


658. a. 11, 
his light reſentment of a conſpiracy, 223 


a. J. 


his gentle reproof of Diogenes the Gram- 
marian, 222, a. 1. 


—— punithes Ide and the Prieſts of Iſis with 
death, for the ſeduction of Paulina, 448. a. 10. 


orders 2 man to be beheaded for making 

glaſs malleable, 294. a. 18. 

— — — enxies an artiſt for his ingenuity; and de- 
ſtroys him, 142. 4. 2. 

endeavours in vain to have his ſon ſuccee 
him, 458. a. 9. N 

Tiberius II. famous for finding hidden treaſure, 641. a. 1. 

Tiburtius, a priett, is ſcen in hell by Raparatus in a trance, 82. 
3. 

Tiburtus, Antiochus, his ſkill in phyfiognomy, 5 12. a. 6, 

Tibullus, the Poet, 508. a. 12. * 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, his riches and bounty, 235. a. 5, 

luis fine perſon, 31. a. 16. 

his pride and ſtate, 417. a. 3. 

— ——lhcchaſityof hi wife adhis love for her, 25 3. a. 14. 

his contempt of the Rom ins, 141, a. 8. 

—— his inſylence and baſeneſs after his defeat by Pom 

pey, 420. A. z. 

Timanthes, a fine painter, 5 15. a. 9, 

Timoclea, her revenge on her raviſher. 254. a. 16. 

Timoleon, preſages ot his victory, 564. a. 12. 

— honqcuis decreed him, 669. a. 2. 

— his love for his brother, 188. a. 16. 

i his patience when abuſed, 260. a. 7. 

tortunate on his birth-day, 553.2. 14. 

his miraculous «ſcape from aſſaſſination, 675. 4. 19, 

Timom:chus, 2 painter, 516. a. 18, 

Timon, the Philoſopher, 528. a. 34. 

Timon of Athens, his mitanthropy, 124. 2. 8. 

Timotheus, his vaſt {Kill in muſick, 5 13. 4s 5. 

— — his victories, 313. a. 12. 

Tiribafus, his obedience to the King, 195. a. 1. 

Tobacco firſt brought into England, 706. a. 9. . 

Toko ſhoots an arrow thiough an apple placed on his fon's 
head, 529. a. 5. | | 

Tomyris, Queen of the Maſſagetes, her revenge on the dead 
body of Cyrus, 347. 3. 11, | 

Tongue, cui ioſit ies concerning it, 26, ch. 9. 

ſpeech performed without it, 27. a. 12, 

hair grows on It, 25. a. 2. | 

——— {0 long as to lick the noſtrils, 26. a. 1, 

9 | 
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Tooth reaches from one end of the jaw to the other, 25. a. 5,12, 
Topham, Thomas, his vaſt fireng'h, 51. a. 29. 
Torments borne with fortitude, 263. ch. 35.- 


_Torquatus, A. Manlius, cauſes his ſon to be put to death for ob- 


taining a victory when ordered not to fight, 323. a. 5. 


Torquatus, Novellius, advanced for his drinking, 604. a. 11. 


— — àranł three gallons of wine at a draught, 

300. a. 6. 

Torquatus, I. Manlius, puniſhes his ſon's injuſtice, 250, a. 22. 

— ——— paſſes ſentence on his own fon, 322. a. 2. 

Tortviſes ſerve for food, furniture, houſe and boat, in Carama- 
nia, 618. 3. 11, 

Toſtatus, his great learning and abilities, 284. a. 2. 

alto kills all his brother Harold's fervants, and ſalts their bo- 

dies, 337. a. 7. | 

Totilus, K. of the Goths, his immove le juſtice, 248. a. 16. 

Touch, colours diftinguiſhed by it, p. 114. a. 1. 

the virtues in that of ſome peiſons, 113. ch. 5. 

Towſe, Nicholas, ſees the apparition of the D. of Buckingham's 
father, 76. a. 35. | 

Townſend, Col. dies and recovers at pleaſure, 10. a. 20. 

Trajanus, Mi. Ulpius, Emp. ſucceeds Nerva, 462. a. 14. 

land — his affability and bumility, 229. 

. 9% 5 

—— his juſtice to a widow, 245. a. 2. 

— — his friendſhip and confidence in 
Surra, 211. a. 11. 


Euphiates and Tigris, 383. 2.9. 
— — find> hidden treaſure, 641. a. 4. 
— his deſire to perpetuate his name, 


415. a. 12. 

— — a — his library, 583. a. 6. 

—— betrayed and killed dy the majeſty 
of his perſon, 33. 4. 4. 

Trances, examples of perſons falling into them, 628. ch. 25. 

Travelling with diſpatch, 58. ch 22. 

Treach-ry and Perfidy, their reward, 439. ch. 48. 

Trelile, ſobn, cured of lameneſs by a dream, 558. a. 11. 

Tribe ins travels 200 miles in a day, 58. a. 8. 

Trincio, Conrade, his brutal revenge on the innocent family of 
the Captain of Nocera, 345. a. 4. 

Triſcalinus, his magical tricks, 5 37. a. 9. 

Frittanus, a fencer, his vaſt ſtrength, 49. a. 12. 

'Trivultio ſaves Milan by a ſtratagem, 686. a. 13. 

Trœzenii, their hoſpitality to the Athenians, 204. A, 2. 

Tromperin, Anne, delivered of two ſerpents, 550. 2. 7. 

'Trovillion, Fran, a horn grows in his forehead, 633. a. 28. 

Truth, the reverence ſome perſons have had tor it, 165. ch. 4. 

'Fudors, family of, Thurſday the r fatal day, 553. a. 18. 

Tuico, firſt King of the Germans and Sarmatians, 493. a. 15. 

Tullia commands her chariot to be driven over the dead body 
of her father, 328. 4. 5. 

Tulliola, daughter of Cicero, her body found entire 1300 years 
aſter burial, 80. a. 11, 

Tullius, Serv, firſt coins money, 706. a. 30. 


— 


Turks, their vain attempts to join the rivers Volga and Tanais, 


383. a. 10. | 

| ſhave the beud as a mark of diſgrace, 24. a. 5. 
Tarkill Emperor, his generoſity, 201. à. 12. 

Turrianns, }.nellvs, bis ingenious inventions, 293. a. 10, 
Turſo, Johan. ſummoned to God's tribunal, 649.2. 12. 
Tuiſe:, Thomas, his various occupations and ill ſfuccel-, 457. 
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Tyrel, Sir Walter, kills William II. in ſhooting at a deer, 


453. a. 3. 


— his vain attempt to join the rivers 


/ 
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Tyrtæus rouſes his ſoldiers to victory by muſick, g 10. a, 4. 
Tyrteus, a Poet and great General, but d-formed, 37, a. g. 


V. 


V A IN expences beſtowed on unprofitable things, 392, 
. 7. | 
Valens, 5 his vaſt ſtrength, 50. a. 18. 
Valens, Emperor, burnt alive, 471. a. 5, 
— deceived by the Devil, 556. a. 19. 
Valentinian I. Emperor, dies by a fit of rage, 129. a, 6; 
pang — — his ſucceſſion to the Emp, 464. a. 45. 
Valentinian II. his ſucceſſion to the Empire, 64. a. 46, : 
Valentinian III. his ſuccefhon to the Empire, and death, 464, 
a. 48, | 
Vase an heretick, 530. a. 5. 
Valeniinius I. Pope, a man of exemplary worth, 48 3. a. 101. 
Valerianus, his ſucceſſion to the Empire, 463. a. 32. 
—— his great worth and goodiueſs, 208, a. 12, 
the degeneracy of his ſon Galianus, 325. a. 5, 
— his fall and miſerable death, 596. a. 18. 
Valerius Auelianus, his ſucceſſion to the Empire, 463. a. 26, 
Valerius Flaccus, his debauchery and reformation, 189. a. 2. 
Valerius Maximus, his flattering dedication, 420. a. 6. 
Valerius Poplicola pulls down his fine houſe rather than offend 
* his countrymen, 172. a. 14. | 
Valeſia, Claudia, Dutcheſs of Lorrain, the mourning at lex 
death, 136. 2. 7. 
Valour and fortitude, 267. ch. 36. | 
Varro, Marcus, faved by lis friend Calenus, 213. a. 13. 
— his ſtatue ſet up in the firſt public library in 
Rome, 280. a. 6. 
Vatican built by Pope Nicholas V. 489. a. 214. 
— — library deſcribed, 584. a. 11. 
Velleius Paterculus, his epitome of Roman hiſt, 502. a. 13, 
Venetianello, a dancer cf vaſt ſtrength, 48. a. 1. 
Venereus, Ant. D. of Venice, cauſes his ſou to die in priſon, 
324. 4. 14. 
Venctians put Marinus Falierus, their D. to death, 441. a. 10. 
— thcir liberality to Sarizanarus, a Poet, 238. a. 15. 
Venice, Duke of, the form of his election, 642. a. 1. 
the Signiory of, their fecreſy, 301. a. 1. 
Verrweſen, John, tells col-ms by the touch, 114. A. f. 
Verue, L. AÆlius, his expenſive ſupper, 355. 3. 1. 
Veſpatianus, Flavius Aur. Emp, ſucceeds Vitellius, 462, 2. 10. 
— — — his rapacious covetouſneſs, 
3905. a. 13; 
Veſpaſiann, Titus, ſucceeds Flavius Veſpafian,. 462. a. 11. 
told he would be Emperor when a boy by 
a Phyſiognomiſt, $13.4. 1. 
— —— his advancement to the Empire foretold, 
570. A. 5. : 
— hisdrcam concerning his preferment, 561. 


— 


a. 29. 
— : — preſage of his greatneſs, 563. a. 9. 
— — his debauched youth, and reformation, 
160. 6, | 
— — his ſlight revenge on an enemy, 223. a. 8, 
3 — his picty,. 162. a. 13, 16. 
— — his humanity and benevolence, 218. a. 3. 


— —- ds the Amphitheatre at R. 582. a. 16. 
— his great clemency, 152, a. 4. 
_ his love for his brother Domitian, 187. a. 8. 
—- lays a tax on urine, 396. a. 6. 
— his ſkill in writing, 635. a. 12, 
m—— tle ot Peace, 58. a. 15. 
Veſpaſianus, 


- 
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Veſpaſianus, Titus, his library, 583. a. "# 


Py: — reforms the luxury of the Romans, 637. 
a. 11. 

——— weeps at the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 153. 
a. 10. | | 

4 — tired with tedious pomp, 424. a. 4. 


— li willingneſs to die, 429. a. 13. 

3 the mourning at his death, 671. a. 15. 

Viator, Jul. abſtains from drink all his life, 623. a. 2. 

Victoria Fabrienenſis has new iecth and hair at 80 years old, 
68. a. 3. 

Victor I. Biſhop of Rome, 478, a. 14. 

Victor II. Pope, 486. a. 157, 

Victor III. Pope, poiſoncd, 487. a. 163, 

Victorius, Laurent, a fine actor, 518, a. 2. 

Vieta, Frau. his intenſe ſludy, 28r, a. 1. 

Vigilius I. Bp. ef Rome, degraded by the Empreſs, 48 1. a. 60. 

Villars, his unnatural behaviour tv, and murder of, his wife, 

3 Zo 4. 7 

Villiers, D. of Buckingham, wears a coat werth 100,0091l. 365. 
a. 12. 

— — his riſe to riches and honours, and 
his death, 595. a. 16. 


— 


— preſages of his death, 562. a. 3. 
— — - forewarned of his death, 76. a. 35. 


forewarned in vain of his aſſaſſina- 


tion, 45 1. a. 2 


| —— 


— a dupe to the Philoſophers ſtone, 
383. a. 11. 

Vipers fleth reſtores 0:4 age to ſtrengti and youth, 68. a. 6. 

Virgil, the bounty cf Octavia to him, 239. a. 21. 

the Prince cf Latin Poets, 507. a. 8. 

Virgil, Polydore, his hiſt. of Englane, 504. a. 39. 

Virgilins, Bp. of Saltzburg, concemncd for aflerting the An- 
tipodes, 372.4. 1. 

Viſcherus, Jo. his indefatigable perſeverance, 299. a. 17. 

Vitalianus I. Pope, introduces muſic in churches, 452. a. 77. 

Vitellii, brothers, their love and friendmip, 187. a. 10. 

Vitellius, A. rewards treachery with death, 443. 4. 17. 

ſucceeds Otho, 462. a. 9. 

his exceſhve luxury and extravagance, 35 3. 2. 5, 

— — — his luxurious feaſting, 356. 2. 4. 

—— —— his death predicted, 571. a. g. 

Vitoldus, D. of Lithuania, his cruelty, 339. a. 8. 

Viius a Matera, a leirned divine, exceeding fat, 61. a. 11. 

Vives, Ludov. killed by a flight wound in the hand, 73. 4. 16. 

Vedemarus, Marq. of Brandenbuigh, perſonated by a miller, 
who reigned 3 years, 409. a. 8. 

Voice remarkably fliong, 27. a. 10, 11. 

— curioſities concerning it, 26. ch. 9. 

Volaturanus, Jo. Gamb. a curious blind ſtatuary, 114. 2. 2. 

Volumnius, Titus, his friendſhip for M. Lucullus, 211. 3. 10. 

Voluptuouſneſs, inſtances of it, 445. ch. 49. 

Yol:erus, Margarite, went with child four years, 545. d. 3+ 

Vortigern, King, kills Vodine, Bithop of London, for re— 
proving him, 434. 2. 5. 

Voſſius, Jo, Ger, his great learning, 286. a. 19. 


'U 


Ladiſlans, King of Poland, a dwarf and great warrior, 
47. a. 11, | 
Unchaftity and libidinouſneſs, 446. ch. 50. 
Urbanus J. Biſhop of Rome, martyred, 478. a. 17. 
Urbanus II. Pope, a turbulent man, 48. a. 164. 
U;banus 111, Pope, died with grict, * 177» 
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Urbanus IV. Pope, 488. 2, 187. 

Urbanus V. Pope, poiſoned, 488. a. 204, 

Urbanus VI. Pope, 489. 2. 206. 

Urbanus VII. Pope, 490. a. 234. 

Urbanus VIII. Pope, 490. a. 241. 

— a bone found in his heart, 42. a. 8. 
Urban, Raph. his witty reply to two Cardinals, 707. a. 20. 
Urbino, Raph. born and died on a Good-Friday, 554. a. 22. 
Urine, voided by a woman fifty gallons a day, 51. a. 17. 

- retained for two months, 71. a. 17. 


— the taſte of it diſcovers perſons inſected with the plague; 
118. a. 8, 


Urracha, Quecn of Arragon, her ſacrilege and death, 317. 
9. . 

Urſinus, Fabius, dictates to five or ſix amanuenſes at once, even 
when a child, 59. a. 13. 

Us, his great loyalty 193. a. 6. 

Uſarguezus, his great loyalty and fidelity, 193. a. 6. 

Uther, Archbiſhop, his great learning, 286. a. 21. 


— — tauglu to read by his blind aunts, 17. a. 13. 
W. 
W ALDEN, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his mean origin, 
588. a. 10. 


Walking in ſleep, inſtances of, 624. ch. 23. 

Wallis, Dr. tenches dumb perſons to ſpeak, 297. 2.49. 

Waltingham, Sir T. his ſayings, 703. a. 10. 

War, ſtratagems uſed in it, 683, ch. 43. 

Warbeck, Perkin, an impoſter, 410. a. 13. 

Wardlaw, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, his munificence and 
hoſpitality, 205. a. z. 

Warnings of death ineffectual, 451. ch. 52. 

Waters, Ann, a murdereſs, diſcovered by a neighbour's dream, 
87. a. 6. 

Waters, Mary, her numerous deſcendants, 54. a. 17. 

Water, a man who could fcarce live out of it, S. a. 8. 

Weeping cauſed by joy, 133. a. 21, 22. 

Wenceflaus, Emperor, depoſed, 468. a. 89. 

Wenceſlaus, King of Bohemia, unable to bear the found of 
bells, 113. a. 1. 

— | killed by anger, .129. a. 12. 

Wentberg, the women of that city ſave their huſbiads, 175, 
a. 3. 

Wentworth, Lord, his caution to ſpeak truth, 165. a. 8. 

Weſt, Nich. his debauchery and fclormation, 159. a. 3. 

Whitaker, Dr. his patience at reproof, 251. a. 1. 

Wnitene d, George, his curious automaton, 294. 4. 23. 

Wnitgift, Archbithop, his charitable donations, 240. a. 8. 

Wickham, Mr. of Banbury, perſonated by an uncommon cheat, 
404. a. 14. 

Wickham, William, Biſhop of Wincheſter, his charitics, 239. 
W. | 

Wierus, his fingular abſtinence, 621. a. 13, 

Wildfire firſt invented, 289. a. 5. 

Willegis, Archbiihop of NMentz, remembers his mean parent- 
age, 394. a. 4. 

William the Conqueror debaſed at the feet of Aldred, Archb i- 
ſhop of York, 417. a. 4. 

— — —— hi; life {red by his fool, 674. a. 17. 


* 


— his opprethion on his deſcendauts, 349. 
a. 3. 


— — — 


— his forgiving diſp>ſition, 259. a. 1. 


——— peg of his greatneſs, 562. à. 4. 


— his body continually didurbed aſter 
death, 77. A. 1, 


William 
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William the Conqueror, his mother's dream concerning him, 
. : 

; — — his reſentment agalnſt the French, 140. 
2. 1. 


William II. his valour, 270. a. 17. | 
—= killed by Sir Walter Tyrrel, although forewarned, 
1 
AE his Witerable death and burial, 596. a. 23, 
William, King of the Romans, his death and burial, 574. 4. 29. 
William, Prince of Orange, faved from death by his dog, 67 3. 
4 * 
William, John, ſtarves his wife-to death, 334 3. 8. 
Williamſon, Mr, his ſurprizing eſcape from priſon, 675. a. 18. 
Wiſdom of ſome men, 229. ch. 25. | 
Wile ty ings and {pceches of ſome perſons, 702. ch. 49. 
W ithes, men have made for themſelves or enemies, 137. ch. 14. 
Witchcraft, witches and wizards, 545. ch. 20. : 
Withers, William, in a tiance ten days, 629. a. i. 
Witty ſpeeches and repartees, 706. ch, 51, 
Wives unnatutal to their hutbinds, 334. ch. 8. 
the fingular love of ſome for their huſbands, 175. ch. 8. 
burn themſelves at their huſbands funerals; 612. a. 42. 
Wolſange, a merchant, and his family, cheated by a wicked 
ſervant, 403. a. 13. | dd 
Wolſey, Card. his pride in profperity, and baſeneſs in adverſi- 
ty, 420. à. 5. 
— : h's firſt rife, and vaſt diſpatch in travelling, 60, 
a. 20. 
Woman of threeſcore ſuckles her grandchild, 9. a. 15, 16. 
one petrified by poiſon, 547. a, 4. 
one of vaſt ſtrength, 50. a. 17. 
Wemen, whoſe children have been cut out of their wombs, 547. 
Ch. 4. 
— — have carried their infants years in their wombs, 
544 ch. 2. 
whoſe infants have been petrified in the womb, 5 46. 
ch. 3. 
— whoſe infants have cried in the womb, 543. ch. 1. 
———— befriend the Romans at the ſiege of Capua, 215. a. 18. 
— hated, 12 3. a. 5, 6, 7. 
Wood, Nic. an enormous eater, 35. a. 11. 
Worceſter, John Tiptoft, Earl of, his eloquence, 499. a. 4. 
Workhouſzs eſtabliſned by parliament, 244. a. 24. 
World, a man conceits to be made of glafs, aud fears to ftir 
teſt he breaks it, 105. a. 12. 
Worms eaten by the Phrygians, 618. a. 5. 
Worm found in the heart, 41. a. 1. 
Worſhip, religious, paid to idols, 612. ch. 19. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, his definition of an ambaſſador, 368. a. 2, 
Wotton, Nich. ſaves his ſon from rebellion by a dream, 559. 
a. 24. 


* 


—— remarkable things concerning him, 630. a. 3. 
Wotton, Thomas, diſcovers frve thieves by a dream, 560. a. 25. 
Writing, the excellency of that art, 290. a. 16, 

— extremely minute, 295. a. 25. 


X. 


ugly in perſon, 37. a. 8. 
enccrates, the phyofopher, 525. a. 18. 
— his invincible chaſtity, 25 1. a. 5. 
— — his invariable veracity, 165, a. 4. 
— — his command of his anger, 256. a. 8. 


ME General of the Lacedzmonians, ſhort and 
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Xenophon continues Thucydides'shiſtory,'g01. a. 3. 
| — and Plato, their envy of eachother, 143. 4, 5. 
his fortitude at his ſon's death, 258. a. 9. 
Xerxcs, a moſt beautiful and majeſtic perſon, 3. a. 5. 

— his wife Ameſtis, her deſire to prolong life, 430. a. 15. 
the Perſians leap into the fea to ſave his life, 198. a. 9. 
———- ſpares Sperthies and Nicholaus for their patriotiim, 

171.4. 9, 4 1 | 
——  weeps on conſidering man's mortality, 311. a. 10. 
aſtoniſhed at the fortitude of Agefilaus, 264. a. 5. 
ſends a meſſage of defiance to the ſea, 380. a. 5. 
Ximenes, Card, had no ſuture in the ſkull, 21, a. 8. 
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V. 


V ſigns of its return in aged perſons, 66. cli. 26. 
renewed, and life prolonged by extract of helle- 

bore, 68. a. 2. 

— changed to the appearance of age by fear, 125, 

a. 14. 

ͤ ẽ ( rene ed four times, 68. a. 5. 

— — — learned, virtuous, and wiſc, 155. ch. 1. 

prodigal aud debauched, prove excellent men, 

159, ch. 2. | 

hopeful, and altering for the worſe, 320. ch. 2, 

Yu, K. of China, his impatience at reproof, 433. a. 2. 


Z. 


ACHARIUS I. Pope, 483. a. 92. 
Zaleucus, the Loctian law-giver, 492. a. 6. 
his law againſt adultery, and regard to that lu, 
250. a. 21. | | 
Zamolxis, the Thracian law-giver, 492. a. 4. 
Zarmonochaga, burns himſelf alive, 266. a. 15. 
Zedechias, his ſtrange magical exploits, 5 37. a. 10. 
Zendorus, a ſtatuary, 517.2. 11. 
Zeno, Emperor, his drunkenneſs, debauchery, and miſeradl; 
death, 363. a. 8. | | 
- burnt alive drunk, 472. 2. 12, 
Zeno, becomes a philoſcpher from adverſity, 258, a. 16. 
his wifdom and death, 5 26. a. 26. 
his taciturnity, 302. 2. 6. 
—— by his conſtancy and courage excites the people to kill 
. Phalacis, 302. a. 11. 
Zeno Viiæcies, reſpected for his honeſty, 670. a, 8. 
Zenobia, remarkable for fine teeth, 20. a, 14. 
— her beauty, 31. a. 19. | 
Zenothemes, his valt friendſhip, 209. a. 1. 
Zenus, Bapt. Cardinal, Kills a man by miſtake, 659. a. 12. 
Zephyrimis, Biſhop of Rome, 478. a. 15. | | 
Zeuxis, a painter, dies with laughter at his own work, 132. a. 8. 
| deceived the birds, 514. a. 7. 
Zimiſces, John, Emperor, 47 3: 2. 43. | 
Zoe, Empreſs, her marriages and adultery, 474. a. 46, 47, 4% 
Zonarus, Johan. his hiſtory, 502. a. 18. | 
Zopyrus, his faithfulneſs to his maſter Darius, 199. a. 4. 
—  —— his {kill in phyfiognomy, 5 12. a. 4 
Zorcaſties laughed the day he was born, 547. à. 1. 
Lofimus, Biſhop of Rome, 480. 3. 42. MA 
Zothnundus defiroys the:fleet of Henry III. by diving, 2d 
| ſcuttling the bottoms of the ſhips, 52 l. a. 8. 
Zuingerus, Theod. his genius for acting, 519, a. 10. 
Zyto, a conjurer,. his tricks, 535. a. 2: 
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